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it from Julius Cælar, either Ly bis carrying the 
Roman Eagles into this Iſle, or by the Recital 
of two Expeditions be made thither, of whith 
he gives a particular Account in his Comment a- 


S Great Britain has been ever 
1 diviced into two Parts, Eng- 
S land, and Scotland, I muſt in- 
mn my Readers, that my De- 
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, is 10 write the particular ries. He ſays, it is an Iſland of a_irjangular 
Hon of the former only; Toru; be ſets down' the Extent of its three 


e 


Sides; and tells us, that its whole Circ umſe- 

rence is about fifteen hundred Miles, or five 

hundred French League. 
Great Britain being pretty near c a triangu- 


| though the Vicinity of the two 
States has made a great many Events common 
70 both, yet are not their Hiſtories leſs diſtin 
from each other; wherefore ] ſee no Reaſon ſuf- 


. vernment, and Religion. 


ficient to induce my following ſeveral Hiſtorians, 
who, becauſe the Kingdoms have been united 
for about an Age under one-Sovereign, treat 
of them as one only. 
cular Hiſtory of England, to which I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf, I dare venture to affirm it contains 
not leis Variety, nor leſs agreeable and en- 
gaging Events, than the greater Part of 91 
which are already Wy ſed throughout the 
World; J alla ſome Parts of it are dry and 
barren, eſpecially in the Entrance; but this 
znay alſo be objetted to the N of France, 
Spain, aud all other King 2 

northern Nations. As there were but feu Men 
of Letters among the People who over-ran the 
Roman Empire, it is a Conſequence that few 
Writers took the Pains to leave Memorials of 
their Hiſtories to Poſterity. This Nation, as 
moſt others, may be compared to a River, which 


enlarges in T to its Diſtance from the 


Sgurce, an 
bogues. 
ut before 
Kingdom, it will not be improper to give general 
Ideas of the and; of the Original, of its In- 
habitants; of their Manners; Cuſtoms; Go- 


is inimenſly great where it diſem- 


| The Wand of Albion or Great Britain was 
in a Manner unknown to the Romans before the 
Times of the Emperors. They may properly. be 


In Regard of the parti- 


01s ſett d by the ; 


We enter upon the Hiſtory of this | 


lar Form, as Cæſar has obſerved, if. we conſider 
it bounded by three right Lines, taking a right 


angled triangle, we might ſay, that thefe three 


Lines taken together, would give about fifieen 


hundred: Miles; but by taking in the many Wind- 


ings of its Coaſts, we find that it will make a 
Circuit of about eighteen bundred Miles, The 
ſhorteſt Side, which. is extended from the fore- 
land Point in Kent to the Land's-End in Corn- 
wall, and is oppoſue to France, contains about 
three hundred Miles. The Meſtern Coaſi over. 
W from the Lands- End io the nor: 
thermoſt Point of Scotland, may be about eight 
hundred Miles in Length; and the third Side 
which compreheuds all the eaſtern Coaſt cantains 
ſeven hundred Miles. A 2 Os 
It is agreed on all Hands, that Great Bri- 
tain-was peopled by the Celti or Gauls, deſcend- 
ed from Gomer Sn a, Japhet; and the Welſh 
in their own Language ſtill naming themſelure 
Cumriz beſide mam other Naaſons, puts this 
out of all Manner 'of. Doubt. Again, the great 
Number of Colonies which the. Gavls: ſent. into 


ent to induce our Relief that they would not 
uggleſt peapling an Ifland which lay ſo near 


This aſſa is firengibened by: the Confor- 
mity of Religion among the Gauls and Britons, 


85 


them. This 


\ 


erb d by ali aud Baue uurote on the preſent: 
Salieck. Indeed u ure told by ſame Aut hrs. 


ſaid to have received their firlt” Knowle dg e of 7 
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iv 
the Belgi, that the Spaniards ſettled in the Weſt, 


fut the above Opinion: For the Belgi were part 
f the Gauls, and both the Spaniards who. ſet- 


Scots who peopled the Narth Parts, Were ac- 


tibetian Gaus, who mbabited the Weſt ern Coaſt 
| of Span. Bur allowing, there is no Certainty, 
but thoſe Spamards were Colonies of Celtibe- 
rian Gauls, yet it cannot be\genyed, but tht South- 
ers Part, now called England, was peopled by 
the Gauls. This, to me, ſeems the moſt proba- 

- ble of anything that can be ſaid in Relation to 
- the Origin of the Britons. 1 oy 


Tho Cæſar in his Commentaries, has made 
ſome Mention of the Manners, Cuſtums, Reli- 
gion, und Goyernment of this Top he, we fhoild 
ow but Gittly of them, did not we male u far- 

ther Starch. We muſt chiefly apply ourſelves to 
thoſe Authors, who have wrote ſince the Ro- 
mans were Maſters of Britain, as moſt likely to 
"give ut ſome Information on this Subject. 
As the Britons did not all at once, but by 
3 Degrees, change their Manners and Cuſtoms, 
 . ' ©  -we may preſume that what thoſe Authors have 
WE -- "ſaid of the Britons of their Iime, may in ſeve- 
al Reſpetts, be appropriated to the ancient In- 
-babitants of the Ifand. I have ſet down, 
5 pretty near, what may bi collected from them. 
. The Britons were generally tall and well 
"Made," rod hair d, as the greater Part of the 
Triſh fi are; ſo 'bale 'a Conſtitution, that 
\according to Plutarch's Account, many of them 
arrive to Their hundred and twentieth Tear. 
\Doubileſs their Temperance contributed as much, 
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Scarcety was the Uſe of Cloaths known in his 
: Thand; and the Inhabitants of the" Southern 
—_— aſt were the only People who covered their- 
= _ - _-Nakedneſs with certain'Skins, fitted to their Bo- 
mies without Regard 10 Form or Faſhion; which 
they wore, not ſu much io protect them from Cold, 
c as to aboid the being offenſive to the Eyes 7 
yo cui the Figure of 
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— . Beafts 
ner Shini;then robbing the (carified Places 
3 * with the Juice of Woad, they became of an in- 


A _  defible Blue's This was iy 4 
an what Tertulian calls Britanorum 'Stig- 
mmm an Sins, 'Boughs, of 70 1 
ib tber ad yet People in the North 
_—_— 7 | ON ; Ktn Fg et 
7 - -  Scopland apbo ave: no" other” Habitation. 


_  - vemembert io have ſtern fore poor Wreichts in 
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y Way of Ornament, 


were Criuud tha the Erim "of their Bodies 
FE. would taht uf: I'wa; zal, 1hat they live ver) 
4 2 in nue Hovels; uni neuer quil them, 
1 


and Potatoes, that camo be very great: 


9 1 3 


dad that the Hibernians or Iriſh eſtabliſbed 

thenſelver in the North; but this does not re- 
ther Nations. 
* The Britons, 
tled in Great Britain and i, Hibernians ar 
= The Game, with which their Waods and Fields 
cording is ſome Hiſtortans, Colonies of the Cel- 


by wal flor dr 


or more than the Climate to this very great Age. 
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the Manner of living among theſe People, may 
give us a pretty ſirong idea of that of the an- 
cient Britons, and perhaps, of a great many o- 
th tons in.a great Meaſure, lw upon 
the Mile of their Hlocts and Herde, and upon 


woundantly ſupply them: their ' Poultry they 
kept for fight only. Czar exprefly tells us, their 
Religion forbid their feeding upon them: They 
did not even eat Fiſb, notwithſlanding their Ri- 
vers; and the Sea which" farrounded them, Was 
Their Towns, or rather Villages, were à con- 
fuſed Number of ſcatter'd Huts, without any re- 


gular Streets. They were commonly ſituated in 
the middle of Woods, on a Piece of clear'd 


Ground : the Avenues were either fenced with 
flight mud Walls, or barricaded with Timber. 
Notwithſtanding the Simplicity of this Way of 
Life, ſo dillant from the Luxury of other Na- 
tions, if we may believe Tacitus, they had a 
lively Genius, and ſurpaſs'd their Neighbours, 
the Gauls, in Penetration. Diodorus Siculus 
does not ſcruple, in Regard to their Integrity, to 
Prefer them even to the Romans. They had, 
however, a very particular Cuſtom, which, the 
loo d upon with Horror by other Nations, was 
thought by them extreamly innocent; it was 
this. Ten or twelve Families would cohabit un- 
der the [ame Roof, whoſe Women were in com- 
mon to all, even to Brothers: this Cuſtom was 
late baniſb d, tho by their Intercourſe with the 
Romans, after they had made themſelves Ma- 
fters of the Iſland, they were, in other Reſpects, 
pretty much civiliz'd. A certain Hiſtorian tells 
as, that Julia, Wife of the Emperor Severus, re- 
proaching 4 Britiſh Lady with a Cuftam, ſo very 
contrary to that of all other Nations, receibd 
this bold and blunt Reply; that the Roman 
Ladies ought not to reproach the Britons on this 
Account, ſince what they did in Publick with 


Men of Merit, the others acted in Private. with 


the” firſt they met, and not ſeldom with their 
Freedmen'and Slaves. No doubt but the Bri- 


# % 


tons had à great many other Cuſtoms, very dif- 


ferent from thoſe of mote ciuiliz'd Nations; but 
as their Country was rarely viſted by Strangers, 


"we can hate litile or uo Knowledge of. them, 


7 . 
\ 


eſpecially. of thoſe in uſe before they were con- 
he d ee 
"The "The of Iren, calld by the Romans Hi- 
bernia, by the Scots, Irelandt or Ireland, had 
been long poffeſs'd by 4he Scots, who came from 
the European. Scythia, when Band of Spani- 
ards landed, with Deſign to make it their Reſo- 
dence; the Carthaginians having, at that Time, 
e all Spain., Theit Number being cur. 
Paderable, the Inhabitant's, far from taking a. 
larm, receiv d them Cchearfully, and allotted 


"them a parcel of Land.. Buchanan maintains, 


that ck _ iards were deſcended. from 4 Co- 


| lony | of Ceſtiberian © Gauls, who had ſettled in 


Spain. "This kind Reception ares others of their 
I * ad Se Country 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


1— to 1 eladd, in [ach Numbers, that the 
two Nations uniting, they became exireamly po- 


pulous, and, as one W Warte kriowp. by the 


Name of Scots. 

In procels of Time, 
veral Families went over tothe Hebrides, Hands 
hing ie the north of Treland,, which in a courſe 
of Tears, were as well eapled as that Kingdom. 
It is ſaid, that the Scythians puſſeſs'd Ireland 
ſoon after the Deluge, aud the Spaniards landed 
there in the Tear 0 the-World 3380. . 

Theſe Weſtern IMands being 9 5 inhabited by 
the * 42 chanc'd 47 a 9 71 of Strange gers 
al pear made of landing; t he 
255 hd db Pits, 2 Wann 
Inhabitants of the Country' now call'd Mecklen- 
burgh and Pomerania; according to the, Man- 
ner of the northern Nations, they travers'd the 


Seas in ſearch of ſome, Place of Sultlement, their 


Country being too populous 10 afford them Subjilts. 
ance. 
would. allot them Land Tor their. Eſta ploy 
. t0-which they auſwwer d that the Ifands 7 
very barren, *l'was imp ſiblꝰ they could 
 Suſtenance for both People; but at the ſame 7 
inform d them, that a Neighbouring Ile call d 
Albion, was ſo deſtitute of Inhabitants in the 
northern Parts, that they could not be diſap- 


pointed of room- ſufficient for their Settlement. 


They went farther, and even offer d their 'Aſ- 


fiſtance in Caſe the Inhabitants ſbould withſtand 


their Deſgn. The Picts, K with this 
Diſcovery, ſleer d directly for Albion; and the 
Place where they landed being but thinly peopled, 
they met with very few Obſtacles to their ſet- 


| much, leaſt inhabited. 
As the Scots, who had long 


J/lands could Ken laid hold of this 
tunity to take a ſhare in thenew Settlement. The. 
Picts, an the other Haud, were glad. of this - 
concourſe of Scots, for beſte their. Allſlance be- 
ing neceſſary to wit hſt aud tbe Attacks of the - 

ancient Inhabitants of Albion,” they could; Rat 
Lope to-ſubfiit long in that Country,” if the SK 


did not furniſh them with Momen to. perpetuity. 


their Colony. 
low them any, but on Condition, that in abe Suc- 
celan 10 the Kingdom, the Deſcendants on the 
 Gide of the Women, [bon d le preſert d to thoſe 
on the Si de of the Husband. Bede aſſures us, 

that even in bis Time, this Lato was obſerv'd. p 

among the Picts. Their common Intereſt having ia 


thus united Theſe two: Nations, by Degrees they - 


ford the ancient Inhabitants of Albion to with=+ 
_ draw towards the South, aud leave them in ful 


5 5 5 Poſeſſaw ef all the northern Part of the Hand, - Tear 
et . Alexander 
8 Ws 


| 45 | f — 3 2 25 . 2 
of A Separation: ee olg 0 be cautiour L We gie into x 8 Es . 8. AY 


north Sea: A. Fa 
terably encreas'd 


Vm the riner. Tine, ö th 


5 - People reſolv'd 
this proceeded from the Difference of their Laws ©. 
| ans 8 which "Ee in 


9 * 
EF 65 es . - 
4 "I * Ws : 
—.— „ 
1 0 * 
. * = 
* * 


; Heb: ides; the Picts occupy d the 
growing foo numerous, fe: 


@ People. 77 Germany, 


They. mmediately 47 ety Scots 
| Gn 12 7 "ak 4 0 laber 1 


ther, mstigated by the © ancient. 


r=» Inteligencæ uf this. League, at . 


hard, 


, 0 ws 3 Scotland, bis 


Pars Aurel, or. from . Reafins none 
can {ay The Scots choſe the, weſtern Part, 
which was nears(t 10 Ireland, ay 60 the, Iſſes 

aſtern, which 
is oppoſite 20 Germany: after. this Separation, 


" Theſe two People began to be giftinguilt) A. as dif- 
ferent Nations, and to be govern'd by their pe. 


culiax Laws. The Scots of Albion dere alſo 
loo upon as 9 17 from 06 of Ireland and 
920 the, Hebrides be for mer were calld Al- 
ions, 1b iwo later Irens or Iriſh. From 
hence ariſes. the Diſtinttion, ¶ great and little 
Scotland; by theformer is.meant Ireland, by the 
latter the Cuuniiy which the Scots. Were 21 d 
in Albion or Britain. The Scotch Albions, 
reinfore'd from Time to Time by Colonies from 
their Brabren the Iriſh, grew ſo numerous, that 
they were at length too. pawer ful for the Pitts, 
hom in the End ihe, entirely er ee the? 
{Was not. Zill many. A es after th eir Separation. 
oy « Load \Underſ; ans og tn ne ig hi ouring 
ale! 10 Very: bene Duration; Fen- 
Tr 100 often are the 


2 8 41 Hufes. | apt, Were the Scots 
cts 22 ere they begun u. -Quarrrel a. 


os ſome 7. rifle. Both Sides growing warm, 
they were ready to declare War a Jo ſt each o- 

ricons; who 
Ver repenting 


zealouſfly famented this Diviſia 
that they had. ſuffered thele f 
bliſhing themſeloes in the Maud, They looked on 
this a happy Opportupiiy 10 gugage them i 

War, which night prove I fatal: to both. 
As the Britons Md nol Naben to be appreben · 


ſive of the Scots, on Account of their "temity _ 
cling in the northern Countries, which were, 4 70 the Iriſh, they offered the Picts their AH. 


ance 10 drive out this People; hoping they might 


en deffrous of. 9 find an Opportunity to "free themſelves _ i 
extending their Plantations me bien ig here ' from the pes 
they boped a greater Abundance than their own” their Alli ia 


Nation to whom they . 
The Scots no: 5 recerved. 
hey alſo though. 
. frengthenng , 
their brothers "of Ireland, and applying 
| ue in chat and, 


that ile Albions were in 4 Wale wy . 85 
1 1 Bachng 10 Chief, but when obliged. b 


eſenting to them ꝛbe il Conſe 2 
go: ag, ariſes from: Aach Ae, Yo Life, 
they unatimeuſly reſolved is chant his 


2 Power. Fergus: Was then The 4 — . 
. 


ng of f Sectiand, that , , the 
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feat the Britons 


vi 


for maintaining the War azainf} the Pits; tho 
nt th: ſame [ime be neglected nothing which 


_ might prevent it. By his Ambaſſadors be re- 


Preſented to them that the Difference between 
the two Nations was about a very trivial Mair, 
which might be eaſily accommodated without 
running into any War, if each Side was reſol- 
ved to follow the Diftates of Reaſon preferable 
to thoſe of Reſentment , that it was evident 
they ſbould by weakening each other give the 
Britons, their Neighbours and common Ene- 
mies, an Opportunity of defliroying them both, 
which they might reaſonably imagine was their 
Deſren. This Remonſtrance had ſo great an 
effect on the Picts, that at once rejetting their 
firſt Deſign, they entered into a ſtrif# Alliance 
with the Scots againfl the Britons. Fergus 
being thus ſtrengthen d by the Picts, march'd a- 

ainſt and gave the Britons Battle, in which 
Toilus their King was ſlain. Aﬀier this de- 
ding themſelves too weak to 
withſtand the united Force of theſe northern 
People, ſued for Peace. Fergus ſome Time after 
returning to Ireland was ſbipwreck'd upon its 
Coaſts, where à Town calfd Carrick Fergus 
has been ſince Built. 
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found remarkable concernin 


The INTRODUCTION. 


This is what the Scots Hiflortans relate con- 
cerning the ſettling the two Nations, which poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of the north Part of Britain. 
They ſay, no conſiderable Alteration has been 
made as to the general State of the Iſland, or of 


the Inhabitants from the Time of Fergus to the 
Invaſion of the Romans. The Britons, divided 
into ſeventeen Nations or Kingdoms, mhabited 


the Part lying between the Channel (which di- 
vides this Iſtand from Gaul) and the River Tine 
in the North. What lies from this River to the 
faribermoft Point northward, was under the 
e hel = Scots and opt the 7 4 

ed t eſt Country oppofite to, and ſepa- 
2 from 1 nd by 4 Kt Channel, 15 
latter enjoy d the Eaſt-ſide, which is over againſt 
Germany. From Fergus to Ederus, who reign d 
when Czlar invaded Britain, the Scots count 


fifteen Kings. 


Having thus briefly ſet down what I have 
1 9 the Picts and 


Scots, who will make a conſiderable Figure in 


the following Hiftory: I ſhall return to the 
Britons, and ſbew how they were ſubdued by the 
Romans. ks | . 
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The Occurrences of Bzrrain, from the Roman Invaſion 
to the Arrival of the SAXONS, 


HE Romans had conguer'd s A aha: Defire of en b the Limits of the 

great Part of Europe, before Empire, inſpired this Deſign of puſhing on his 

they made any Attempt upon Conqueſts, and ſubmitting Britain to the R- 
Britain. However ſucceſs- nan Dominion. His Pretence for making War 

ful were theſe victorious War- on theſe Iſlanders, was their having fuccour'd 

riors in extending their Em- the Enemies of the Commonwealth; a Colour” 

— pire by new Acquiſitions, yet often uſed by the Romans for puſhing on their 

this Iſland continu'd in the Enjoyment of her . Conqueſts even among the remoteſt Nations. 

Liberty ; which is rather to be attributed to its Upon this, he made two Expeditions into Bri= 

Situation, than Power; it being conſidered as a 7arn; which he has given an Account of in his 

World apart, to which the Inhabitants of the Commentaries, and 1s as follows ; . _— 
.. Continent could lay no claim, at leaſt it was Tho Cæſar had ſpent a Part of the summer D | Ne = 
too little known to excite their Ambition. Be- in the Deſign of making an Inroad into Ger. 
fide, the Romans were ſo buſied in the Gaulick many, yet he reſolved on employing the Re- | 
Wars, that they had neither Opportunity nor mainder of this Seaſon in reducing to Praftice i1 
Leiſure to think of Britain. Julius Ce ar the Scheme he had form'd againſt the Britons. 3 85 e 
was the firſt who projected this Conqueſt, w He was very ſenſible that it was too late in Ke. 5 — 
he had the Government of Gaul. The ; Vear to hope any conſiderable Progreſs; a-the- — ED = 
Victories he had obtained againſt the Gaul Winter in thoſe Northern Countries comes on i == :— 
greatly enhanced his Reputation, and was high- early; however, he thought it Won Pd 
ly advantagious to the Commonwealth. But ſmall Advantage if he all a view only of this 
he could not be contented with the Honour he Ifland, ſcarcely known but to a few Merchants 
acquired in theſe Provinces; his Thirſt of Glory, who traded * its E Got te" GIN for por 


* 


8 be HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


theſe; but they were not capable of giving him 
any light into what he deſired to learn. In 
this Uncertainty he reſolved. to ſend Voluſenus 
to diſcover as much of the Coaſts as he could 
without Danger, and in the interim to march 


with his Troops to the Place deſign d for their 
Embarkation. 


tack an Enemy who reſolutely expected them 
on dry Ground. Cæſar, obſerving his Men, 

on this Occafion, did not ſhew their uſual 
Alacrity, order'd ſome Gallies to draw as near 
the Coaſts as poſſible, that he might flank the 
Enemy, This Thought had the wiſh'd Effect: 

for thdſe on board the Gallics play'd their En- 


The Britons having received 1 ntelligence of gines, which caſt Stones and Darts, with a 


Czfar's Deſigns, and the Preparations he made, 
endeavour d to divert him from it, by ſending 
Ambaſſadors to require Peace and offer Ho- 
| ſtages, He received them with great Civility ; 
but exhorting them to contine ſteady in their 
Reſolutions, he diſmiſs'd them without any 
Anſwer, or at leaſt without directly informing 
them with his Deſign. However, he ſent 
Comizs to Britain, whom he had but a few Days 
before gratified with the Lordſhip of the Town 
ef Attrebates. 
the Britons. to an Alliance with the Romans ; 
and to inform them that Cz/ar intended a viſit 
to their Country. This News was extreamly 
diſagreeable to the Inhabitants, who hoped the 
Step they had taken would have prevented the 
Roman General's purſuing that Reſolution. 
Whether Camius talk'd to them in too high a 
Tone, or whether they would ſhew they did 
not fear the Romans, this Ambaſſador was im- 
Penn? and leaded with Irons, 


n the mean while oluſenus having fled 
part of the South Coaſt without land- 
of what he 


7 


returned to make a Report 


Gs diſcovered. At the ſame Time every thing 


being in Readineſs for entering upon the Expe- 
dition, Cæſar put two Legions * on board four-- 
{core Ship s which were at Hand, and ordered 
his Hock to follow him without Loſs of Time, 

for whoſe Tranſportation eighteen Ships were 
deſign'd, which had not then joined the Fleet, 

tho' hou ly expected; but — Orders were 
too ſlowly executed. As he drew near the 
Coaſts of Britain, he perceived the Shores 
covered with Troops ſufficient, with their Darts, 

to prevent the Romans landing, The Obſtacles. 
he foreſaw on this Side, made him reſolve to 
ſeek ſome other Part, where the Deſcent might 
be leſs dangerous; yet he ſtaid here, waiting 
tlie Coming of ſome of his Ships, till four in 
the Evening, when the whole Fleet being 
join'd, he order'd the principal Officers on 


board his own Sbip, where he gave them his 
laſt inſtructions in relation to the Deſcent. 
After this, ſetting fail, he anchor d about two. 
farther, oppoſite to an open level Shore, 


Leagues 
The Iſlanders perceiying his Deſign, ſent their 


Chariots and their Horſe the ame Way, and fol- 
lowed with the Remainder of the Army to 
ſuſtain them. The greateſt Difficulty found in 


landing was the 3 of the Ships, which 
drew. too much Water to come near the Shore; 


and put the Romans under a Neceſſity of leap- 


ing imo dE Water, with all their Arms, to at- 


* A Roman legion was about S908 Men, 


His Inſtructions were to invite 


Succeſs that ſomewhat abated the Courage of 
the Inhabitants. The Romans, notwithſtand- 
ing, boggled at taking the Water, and perhaps 
they would have hardly reſolv'd upon it, if an 
Enfign of the Tenth Legion had not led the 
Way, and in a Manner forced them to run all 
Riſques, crying aloud, Follow me, Comrades, 
if you will not abandon the Eagle to your Ene- 
mies. as for me, J am reſolved to perform my 
Duty to Czfar and the Common-wealth, Saying 
this, he leaped into the Sea, and carried the 
Eagle towards the Barbarians. Shame and 

mulation ſo wrought on the Soldiers, that 
forgetting the Danger, they reſolutely follow'd 
him, and began the Fight. But all their Re- 
 folution could not make the. Britons give 
Ground, and the Romans fighting in the Water, 
where they could keep no Order in their Ranks, 
had prob ly been repuls d, if Cæſar had not 
ordered ſome arm'd Boats to advance; which o- 
blig'd the Enemies to give a little back. The 
Romans laying hold on this Advantage, puſhed 
forward with all poſſible Speed. As foon as 
they had gain'd a ſure Footing, they vigorouſly 
attack'd, and put the Iſlanders to flight. How- 
ever, wanting their Horſe, which was not yet 
arrived, they durſt not venture on the Pur- 
ſuit. 

The Biken ſtartled at the Roman Bravery, 
and fearing an obſtinate Reſiſtance might be at- 
tended with greater Evils, releaſed Comius out 
of his Confinement, and ſent him to Cæſar, 
excuſing the ill Uſage he received by throwing 
the Blame on the Violence of the Populace ; 
at the ſame time, they ſent Ambaſſadors to aſk 
Peace of the 3 and to offer Hoſtages. 
Cæſar was willing to pardon them, upon Con- 
dition they ſent him a certain Number of Ho- 
ſtages for FT due Obſervance of the Treaty. 
Part of theſe were immediately, and the others 
promiſed to be ſpeedily ſent, | 

Peace; four Days after -the Deſcent, ws A 
thus concluded, the Britons diſbanded their 
Army, and ſore of the Principal among them 
waited on Cæſar to have an Eye to the Intereſt 


of their Nation. In this Interim, the Ships 
for tranſporting the Horſe were overtaken by a- 


Storm, Which obliged them to ſeek Shelter in 
the Sea· ports rts of Gaul, and made alſo a terrible 

Havock in the F teet, left by Cz/ar in the 
Road, where he landed; ſome· of them were 
ſhatter'd, others loſt their Anchors; Sails, and 
Rigging. - At the ſame Time the Sea roſe to lo, 
great a Height by a Spring Tide, which com- 


8900 


a ; 


from the Roman Invaſion to the Saxons Arrival. 9 


monly happens in the full Moon, and of 
which the Romans were then ignorant, that 
the Gallies, hall'd up upon the dry Sands, 

were covered with Water. This Accident was 
the Cauſe of great Conſternation among the 
Romans, as they had brought nothing with 
them for the Repair of their Ships, nor even 
ſufficient Proviſion for their Subſiſtance, their 
General intending to winter in Gaul. | 
The Britons, who were about Cæſar ſoon 
remarked his Want of Proviſions, Ships, and 
Horſe, and eaſily could perceive, by the Cir- 
cumference of the Camp, 
his Troops were not conſiderable. Having 
made theſe Obſervations, they got off, by de- 
grees, and informed their Chiefs of the «Berl 
able Opportunity they now had to ſhake off the 
Yoke of Bondage. Upon this Advice the Br:- 
tons reſolved, by all Means poſſible, to cut off 
the Roman Proviſions, and to amuſe the Ge- 
neral till the comiug on of Winter. Cæſar, 
from the Misfortune which had happened, 
judging of their Defign, took Care to get to- 
gether what Store of Proviſions he poſfibly 
conld, and to have them ſecur'd in his Camp. 
After this, having received from Gaul part of 
what he wanted for refitting his Ships, he, 
with the Wood and Iron of thoſe which were 
| ſhatter'd, repaired the others, The Soldiers 
ply'd the Work with that Diligence, that the 
Fleet, diminiſh'd by the Loſs of twelve Ships, 
was in a few Days, in a a Condition to put to 
Sea. 

While this Work was in | End: che foverith 
Legion being gone to Forage, Word was 
brought to Cæſar, that a great Cloud of Duſt 
was ſeen to fiſe from the Rout they had taken. 
He immediately ſuſpected the Cauſe, and ta- 

with him two Cohorts + which were up- 

on Guard, he ordered the reſt of the Troops to 
follow him, with all Expedition. He had 
ſcarcely ſet forward, when he ſaw the Legion 
ſurrounded, and hard preſs d by a Number of 
Enemies. As the Harveſt was got in every 
where elſe, they ſu ſpected the Romans would 
come this way for Forage, and were here pre- 
pared to fall upon them. It was no great 
Difficulty to put Men in Diſorder,” who having 
quitted their od were ſcattered about the 
Country to gather in the Corn; ſome! they im- 
mediately flew, and, to prevent the reſt from 
eſcaping, had begun to hem them in with 
their Chariots, Cſar came very luckily to 
the Reſeue of the Legion, which was on the 
Point of being totally defeated ; having diſen- 
gaged it from the Danger, he continued ſome 
Time drawn up in the Face of the Enemies; 
but not judging it proper to enter into Action 
without forced to it, he retired to, and enclo- 
ſed himſelf in his 


he Nang pred by ths te berg, © former ; 
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ers to 


Night to fall upon 


ſigned to diſpute him the Paſſage,  * 
_ Reſolution” 2 


Fd 


inſtantly aſſembled themſelves in greater Num- 


bers, with Reſolution to attack the Roman 
| Camp. Cæſar had with him but thirty Horſe; | 
however, that he might not give the Enemy 
Reaſon to think he apprehended them drew up 
his Army. 
Onſet; but were reſolutely beaten back, and 
purſued, till Want of Breath put an End to 
the Chace. 
in this Action, allayed their Courage ſo much, 
that the very fame Day they ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Cæſar to ſue for Peace. 

that the Number of 
not allow him to purſue his Victory, having 

no Horſe to oppoſe that of the Enemy: This 
induced him to conſent to a Treaty, by which 


They, as he expected, gave the 


The Los ſuſtained by the Britons 


The Condition in which he then WAS, al 


they bound themſelves to deliver bim a ſtill 
greater Number of Hoſtages, and to fend them 


into Gaul, whither he deſigned to return with 
all Speed. Tho" the Paſſage 
the Apprehenſion he was in of expoſing the 
Fleet to ſome unlucky 
till September, made him haſten his Return. 
The Britons failing in their Promiſe, he order- 


is but ſhort, yet 


Accident, ſhould he ſtay 


ed his Troops into Winter Quarters, and laid 


the Plan of a more important Expedition for 


the next Year. In the mean while, the Se- 


nate having received Advice of what the Gene- 


ral had performed in Britain, tho' it was df ve- 
ry little Advantage to the Commonwealth, or- 
dered publick Thankſgivings. 

Cæſar having eam his Lier 8h 
take Care the Fleet might be repaired and aug- 


"mented by building more Ships, ſet ont to paſs 


the Winter in Tay, as it was his Cuſtom; 


where, receiving Advice that his Orders were : 


punctually comply'd with, he went to Port 
Tecius, & and found an hundred and twenty 


Ships, with twenty eight Gallies, on board of 
which he embarked five Legions and two thou- 
fand Horſe” He ſteer'd with this numerous. 
Fleet to a Part of the Britiſh Coaft, which he 


had remarked the Year before, and landed 
his Men without the Appearance of a any land- 
oppoſe his Deſcent.” 


a Preparation, they thought. fit to * 
the Alla. "Czft ar having, 


left in it ſome few Troops, and ſet out in 


March of about nine Miles, he diſcovered - 
the oppoſite Side of a River, where they de- 


not ſtand the furious Attack of che Roman 


Hotſe, which drove them from 1 5 
ven 


retired farther back to a Wood, 


The Romans were 
ſomie Time after informed, that ſeeing o viſt 


"fo "I * | 
Cuſtom of we "Romans, tified ge Camp. 


the Enemy, whom after 4 


at firſt ſhewed, they — 's. ag © 
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| 1 appeared no * Matter, yet 
| —"_ armed this Piece of Ser- 


venth Legion perfe 
8555 oblis ged them to ſeek. their Safety in 


Fl But Cola forbid the, Chace, as 5 
Night; Was drawing; on, and his Troops were 
ignorant of the Country. The next Day, di- 
Viding his Army into three Columns, march- 
at fome Diſtance from each other, he went 

An Fuse of the Enemy. While he was u 
on this March, he reckived the melancholy 

News. of his Fleet being cruelly ſhattered b 
Storm, which had torn in Pieces or ftran ed 
the greater Part of his Ships. This Accident, 
which might prove fatal in its Conſequences, 
made him Wo ry to. refurn back to the Sea 
| Coaſts, where he found forty of his Ships en- 
tirely loſt, and the reſt fo d , that they 
could not be re but with great Trouble. 
obliged him to ſet to work, without 
Loſs of Time, and he employed all the Car- 
penters he could find, cbs on board the 
Fleet, or in the Army, till more could be 


brought from Gaul. To” prevent the fame Miſ 


fortune hereafter, when his Ships were repair d 
85 drew them by. main Strength, within the 
of his Camp ; his Soldiers wrought 
the and Night to. rform this difficult Taſk, 
which they ac af 
mean while, he ſent. to Labienus, whom he 
had left in Gaul, to order the building more 
* and to ſend them, as faſt as they could 
S de 

caving his well guar p 
12 tg By. the Misfortune attend- 

his 


that the Enemy having greatly reinforc'd their 
Army, were commanded by Caſſilelan, King 
of the 7 rinobantgs, whoſe Nu an lay on the 
other Side of the Thames, twenty Miles di- 
ſtant from the Sea. This Prinee had, till now, 
— in continual War TI Neig c 

t the 0 Romans, they 
0 Ne F di h, and gave him the 
25 Command. While Cæſars Army, was 
on their March, they were ſuddenly attac 
E "4 Iſlanders, Tobin Pr 
| oa api „Tho' this Onſet was very vi- 


were they repulſed with great 
. did not abate their Co 


8 the did not intend a+ ſecond Battle. 
ſent out the whole Body of his Horſe to fo- 


iſhed in ten Days. In the 


e was not far advanced, 1 he Ie 


made his 


; Expoled.to imm 


him to ſue for Peace, 
. intreat 2% a 


of. E N G I. A ND 
Weight of their Armour, in fighting with an 


Enemy who was active, as being lightly arm- 
ed, and fought in ſmall and diſtin Bodies, 


which were — 4 by freſh Men, from a Bo- 


dy of Reſerve behind them. The. Roman 


Horſe were not leſs gravelled in the Fight than 


the Foot, for as the Iſlanders —_ feign d 


Flight, the Horſe, which 
Purſuit, were intercepted, o that to purſue or 
retreat was , equally dangerous. By the per- 
plexed Account Cæſar gives of this Affair, we 
may eaſily gather, that the Romans were here 
beaten; though he does not fay it in expreſs 
Terms. The Reaſons he alledges for this ill . 
Succels are extreamly weak, if they carry any 
Weight with them ; how comes it, that he 
did 2h meet with the fame Difficulties in ſo 
many Engagements, in all which the Britons, 
by his own Account, were totally routed. 

The next Morning the Britons were poſted 
upon little Hills, in Sight of the Camp. As 
no great Number appeared, it was thought 


Cæſar | 


14 out in their 


tage, ſuſtained by three TR the Iſland- 
ers vigorouſly charged theſe Foragers, who 


were defended by their Convoy. The Stand 
this Detachment made giving Time for the 


Roman General to bring up the reſt of his Ar- 
my, they engaged that Day in a bloody Battle, 
in which the Britons were entirely defeated. 
Alfter this Victory, =: x directs his March 
towards the Thames, with Deſign to break in 
upon the Territories of Caffibelan : Coming to 
the Banks of the River, at a Place where it 
was fordable, he found the Enemy drawn up 
in Order on the other Side. Beſide their great 
Numbers, they, by Way of Retrenchment, 
had driven large Piles in the River, ſome of 
which (according to the Report of Deſerters) 
were not 2 Notwithſtanding theſe Ob- 
ſtacles, Cæſar reſolved to attack them, and 
Jorſe enter the River, followed by 
the Legions, who could hardly carry their 
Arms above the Water. The Aſſault was 


ked made with ſuch Reſolution, that the Inhabi- 


tants were beaten from their Poſts, and forced 
to leave the Romans a free Paſſage. 
Caſfibelan finding he could not prevent Ce- 


ar 5 > ng the Thames, diſbanded his Ar- 


By, keg With him four thouſand Men on- 

y, he harraſſed his Enemy, and 
Dako to cut off all Proviſions, by carrying 
and driving off the Corn and Cattle which lay 
in his Rout. The Romans ſuffered greatly in 
this March, for the could not make the leaſt 
12 to ſeek. rovilions, Mas Cats 


inent be 
The Trinobantes = ad; g Ceſar 
drawing near their Country, ſent _—_ to 


By e ps. Tune o 


- 4 
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had firſt deprived of his Dominions, 


hn”? 


to wit, Cingentorix, Cravilus, 


From the Roman ſuvaſiom to the Saxons Arrival. 11 


of Immanuantius his Father, whom Caſſibelan 
and 
then of Life. Cæſar promiſed to ſend them 
back Mandrubatius, on Condition they furniſh- 
ed him with Proviſions, and delivered forty 
Hoſtages ; which were inſtantly: complied 
with. Several neighbouring People having 
followed the Example of the Trinobantes, Cæ- 


ſar found himſelf in a Condition to aſſault the 


Capital City of Caſſibelan, whither the Inha- 
be of the Plains had withdrawn themſelves, 

with their Flocks and Herds. What the n 
tons called a Town, was either a large Wood 
or Moraſs, in which they intrench'd themſelves 
to be ſhelter'd from their Enemies, Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſeemed a very ſtrong Poſt; yet 
Czar aſſaulted it in two Places, with ſuch Re- 
ſolution, that the Britons, not able to with- 
ſtand the Charge, withdrew by a Paſlage 
which was open and free. The. Number of 


the lain, and Priſoners, were very conſidera- 


ble, and the Cattle found here was in great 


| Abundance. 


While Cæſar thus 8 in the Hoey” 8 
Country, the Cantiens * inhabiting the South 
oppoſite to Gaul, gathered their Forces toge- 
ther, with Deſign to cut off all the Romans 
left on the Coaſt, for the Safety of their Ship- 
ping. As ſoon as they were in Readineſs, they 
marched under the Command of four Kings, 
Tanimagulus, 
Segonax; and furiouſly attack d the Roman 


pulſed, and Cingentorix taken Priſoner. 
Caſſibelan, after having been ſo often Defeat- 


ed, and conſidering that the greater Part of his 


Kingdom was already in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Enemy, to whom ſeveral neighbouring People 
had alſo ſubmitted, or were ready to ſubmit, 

treated with the Romans by the Interpoſition of 


Comms, He obtain d Peace on eaſy Terms; 


for Cæſar's Reſolution to return into Gaul pre- 
vented the proſecuting his Conqueſts in Britain. 
Beſide, he conſidered that the bad Weather 
coming on, Caſibelan might with Eaſe ſhelter 
himſelf the Remainder of the Campaign, and 
all the following Winter. The Conditions of 
the Treaty were, that the Britons ſhould pay 
an annual Tribute to the Romans ; that Caſſile- 
ban wor liver a certain Number of Hoſta- 
ges, he ſhould r not to en 
233 924 * 
Though Ceſar had dach Ship en to 


tranſport: his Army, Che ae. "20 
cram SE may ſo fy) his Troops in thoſe he 
run the Riſque Autumnal 


Agquinox. He embatked benny as conveniently 


| 1 is hob, and having received: an ps 


2 ginn, are. aw the ac mes heb the — and Libra, When the Day ant N t 
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ſet fail, 
- After the Deaths 1 {obo de E 
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their Thoughts upon Britain. 


Azyle at Rome, where he p 


Prince's Word, 
one and the fame Thing; 


I arrived in Gaul. 
wt moderatod his wa 
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the Sovereign Power of that Republick, in 
which he was born a Subject) the Empire was 
too much embroiled for the Romans to turn 
So that for 
twenty Vears this Iſland paid nothing of the 
impoſed Tribute, and 'tis very probable it was 
never required ; but Anthony being defeated 
and dead, and Auguſtus firmly ſettled in the 
Poſleflion of the Empire, he undertook to 


oblige the Britons to a ſpecifick Execution of 


the Agreement made with his Predeceſſor. He 
was even twice in Gaul, with Deſign to croſs 
over into Britain, but was the firſt Time di- 
verted by the Defection of Panonia, and the 
ſecond, by the Submiſſion of the Britons, who 


ſent him their Ambaſſadors to obtain Peace” He 


was eaſily mollified by their Interceſſions, Bri- 
tain being then eſteemed as barbarous and un- 
cultivated, he ſcarcely thought it worth the 
Trouble of a Conqueſt; beſides he had deter- 
mined to puſh no farther the Limits of the 
Empire; wilely reflecting, that a State, like a 
Ship, when exceſſively large becomes ungo- 
vernable. However, the Britons careleſs of 
performing what they had ſtipulated, made him 
ſeriouſly reſolve to bring them under Subjection; 
but they, informed of his Deſign, found 
Means to appeaſe him. Tenuantes, Succeſſor 
to Caſſibelan, ſent this Emperor rich Preſents, 


| which he ordered to be laid up in the Capitol; 


and Cunobelin, who ſucceeded Tenuantes, fol 
lowing the fame Maxims, kept always cry 


Camp; but after an obſtinate Fight they were re- firm to the Romans. 


Tiberius, who ſucceeded Auguſtus, entirely 


neglected Britain; for being a. Stranger to the 


Iſland, he did not think it of any Importance; 
but ſatisfied with the great Reſj ct Which the 
Britons ſnewed him in ſending back the Soldi- 
ers of Germanicus (which Soldiers had been 
ſhipwreck'd on their Coaſt) left them to the 
Enjoyment of their Liberty. 

Caligula, it may be ſuppoſed, hi) Mh 


caſt his Eyes toward Britain, had not 855 7 


Briton put him on the of reducing it. 
Auminius, the Son of Cariobels nus, BHR in 
curred the Diſpleaſure of his Father, ſoughit an 
perſuaded the Empe· 
ror, that nothing was more * than to con- 
quer this Iſland. Caligula, whoſe Weakneſs 

is ſufficiently known, upon the Creckt of tis 
„that to ſhew) him 


ſelf only, and to due the Briten, ; were 


the Vanity of this. Notion, he in 7 
vancęd as far as the Coaſts of "Be er, 
Upon the Point of embatking 1 his” 


cher Side the gen in rol Ore ol cet 
and defend their Count 
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to think the A might be attended with 
ſome Danger, and laid afide all farther thoughts 
of it. However, (as his Whims led him into 
the moſt extravagant Actions) he went on 
board a Galley, and ordering the Prow to be 
turned towards Britain, he commanded the 
Men to ply their Oars with the. utmoſt-Dili- 
gence toward that Iſle, as if he would admit 
none to ſhare with him in the Glory of its 
Reduction; but it was not long before he re- 
turned with the ſame Speed. Being landed he 
made an H to his Army, which gave 
his Soldiers to underſtand, he was going toem- 
ploy them in ſome, notable Expedition. His 
Oration being finiſhed, he ordered to found a 
Charge, as if he had the Enemy in Sight; at 
the ſame inſtant, according to the Order given 
to the principal Officers, the Soldiers diſperſed 
themſelves along the Shoar, and fell to gather- 
ing Shells, with which. they filled their Hel- 
mets. The Emperor, well ſatisfied with the 
Alacrity his Troops ſhewed in this glorious Ac- 
tion, diſtributed among them a liberal Reward, 
and ſent an Account to Rome of the Succeſs of 
this important Enterprize, requiring to have 
the Honour of a Triumph decreed him; but 
the Senate heſitating at ſuch Servility, he reſol- 
ved to put all the Senators to death, and cer- 
tainly had executed his barbarous Deſign, had 
not a L e againſt him ſoon after r 
ved him both of Means and Life. 
From the Time of Julius Ceſar's frond 
Expedition, which ſome Authors have very im- 
properly named a ' Conqueſt, the Byitons for 
fourſcore and ten - Years, during the Reign of 
the four firſt Emperors, conſerved their Liberty. 
They did not ſtoop to the Roman Yoke before 
the R Reign of Claudius; that Emperor under- 
took the Conqueſt of Britain, and the Britons 
were ſpoil'd 2 their Liberty by the follow- 
ing Means. 
. » Cunobelinus left two Sons, 7 ogodumnus and 
Caractacus, who both ſucceeded him; but 
whether they. reigned jointly or ſeparately, or 
- whether the one depended on the other, is not 
known. It happened, that a certain Man na- 


med Bericus, who had endeavoured to raiſe a 


Sedition among the Subjects of theſe Princes, 
fed from Britain to the Emperor Claudius at 
ane. Hs ardent Deſire of revenging him- 
ſelf on the two Kings his Sovereigns, made 
him form the Deſign of giving up his Country 
to the Romans; and he often propoſed to the 
Emperor the Conqueſt of Britain, as an En- 


 terprize not difficult to perform; by the De- 


reduce the Army 


tion, but ab Soldiers cried out the * 


boa gp ry 
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prize which appeared (by the Report of 
the Briton) not difficult to accompliſh. 
Having thus determined, he ſhewed the 
Ambaſſador of theſe two Kings of the Br. 
tons, who came to demand the Deſerter, but 
an ill Countenance, and refuſed to give him up; 
intending principally to make uſe of him in the 
Execution of his Deſign; - Some little time af- 
ter, the Emperor order'd a Demand to be made 
on the Britons for the Tribute they ow'd to 
Rome; but did not find them very ready to 
give him Satisfaction on this Account. This 
Tribute never having been regular paid, and 
the haughty Manner of their late Treatment, 
cancell'd their Reſpect for Claudius. They not 
only thought they had a right to refuſe the Tri- 
bute, but alſo forbid their Suljetly all Com- 
merce with the Romans. + 

As the Emperor wanted nothing but a Pie- 


tence to begin the War, he was not a little 


pleaſed with the Britons having furniſhed him 
one ſo plauſible. He ordered Plantius to enter 
upon < before defign'd Expedition, while he 
made Preparations to follow him, if the Ne- 
ceſſity of the Affair required it. 
Plantius, in Purſuance of his Orders, col- 
lected an Army i in Gaul, which he march'd to 
the Sea Side; but when the Men were to em- 
bark, they abſolutely refuſed to obey hini, or 
fig ht in a Country which they looked upon as 
. World. The Emperor being informed 
of this Mutiny, ſent his freedman Narciſſus to 
to Obedience, Notwith- 
ſtanding this Meſſenger was a Favourite with 
his Maſter, yet, when he attempted to ha- 
rangue the Army, they would not allow him 
the hearing. He had no ſooner Mogan his Ora- 
Saturnalia 
were began, alluding to the Practice of thoſe 
Feaſts in which the Slaves took the Place, and 
wore the Cloaths of their Maſters. However, | 
this Sedition went no farther ; the Army all on 
a ſudden, and of their own Accord, altering 
their Reſolution, ſubmitted to the Commands 
of the General. He immediately took Ad- 
good Temper, and embarking his 
, divided them into three diſtinct Bodies, 
were to Iand in three different Places. 
Burr this Precaution proved uſeleſs, for the Bri- 
tons, informed of e Sedition ig the Roman 
Army, and not ſuch a ſudden Change, 
had neglected che N Preparations to with- 
ſtand the Deſcent; fo that the Raman General 
ſet all his Troops on Shore, without the leaſt 
Reſiſtance. He wiſhed he could have fought 


ſcription he gave of the 10nd, and the Situa- dbe Ilandem on his Landing, but they had de- 


tion of the Rites of the Age eee 
ted,” that the Emperor would e or no 
Reſiſtance, / Claudius, ooming into his Views, 


 selolyed. to acquire a Reputation by an Enter- 


n 
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termined to avoid a Battle, and, in ſeveral and 
diſtinct Parties, to keep behind their Moraſſes, 

or upon their Mountains. Their Deggn was to 
a the Romans waſte, Time, in hopes that 
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Plantins, after the Example of Julius Cæſar, 
would return to winter at Gaul. . Courſe 
gave the General a great deal of Trouble, as it 
put him under the Neceſſity of ſearching out a 
3 rſed Enemy; whom he hoped, if united, 

ve given à good Account of in one general 
Battle, But, notwithſtanding, he found the 


Means to engage Togodumnus ſeparately, and 


having totally defeated him, went in ſearch of 


CaratFtcus, over whom he obtained as ſignal a 
Victory. The Britons continuing their firſt 
Defign, retire behind a River, where they en 


camped very neg) igently, not imagining of 


Romans cou d paſs it without a Bridge. But 
Plantius had Germans in his Army, who were 


uſed to ſwim the moſt rapid Streams. Theſe, 


tho" but few in Number, having gained the 


other Side, truck ſuch a Pannick in the Iſlan- 


ders, that immediately abandon'd their 
Poſt to ine farther. The Roman Gene- 
ral laying hold on this Advantage, immediately 
cauſed +a couſiderable Number of Troops to 
paſs the River under the Command of Veſpaſiun 

and his Brother Sabinus.” Theſe two brave 
Officers advancing towards the Enemy, en- 
gaged and put them to Flight. The vanquiſhed 
did not however abate of their Courage. The 
very next Morning they attack d a Detachment 

of the Roman Army commanded by Sidius 
Gta. The Onſet was fo furious, that the” Ro- 
mans were immediately put into Diſorder, and 
their Commander was got ſo far among the 
| Throng of the Enemy, that he was thought ei- 
ther flain or taken; this Advantage of the Britons 
was but of ſhort Duration; for Sidius having 
| happily diſiggaged himſelf, and 
Troops, he charged the Enemy ſo briſkly (who 


thought themſelves ſure of Victory) that after 


an obſtinate Refiſtance, he Wed them to a 
precipitate Flight. This Affair was conduct- 
ed with ſo much Prudence, and Sidius acquit d 
ſo great a Name by this AQion, that notwith- 
ſtanding, he was not the Commander in Chief, 
the Senate granted him the Honour of an 4 


Ovation. The Britons being thus defeated, ving .o fortunately ſucceeded, the Emperor, v.20 
retired towards the Mouth of the River T; bats, leaving Plantius Governor of Britaf on ay 
and being well acquainted | with ev'ry Ford, for Rome, where he 5 ny 2 fi Is | _ 
they paſſed without Trouble, while the Ro. after eee at City. oO 
mans, who purſued them at a Diſtance, 'were N carried on the ane 5 I 
| entangled.” in marſhy y Grounds, whence they peror had begun, and was brave y — = 
cou'd not eaſily free themſelves; at length the ze, and his Son 71 itus, who ſer wd ur = IJ 
Germans happen d upon a Ford, and the Army - him in this: War. Tru then a Tribune, ent _ 2 
having Ar the River f bet 4 Bridge by wr nently diſtingiihed himſe n N 3 33 
ff. . Zi 
| 24 Gn er wad ter 0 e 1 155 wake 28 of Jo wer nnte ach at their en e a 
na a, 5 in Triumphs, they Hie * triazpbi! Now an Ovation er from a Triumph, y ſo called; in theſe. a. 
Lager „ that in an Oration, the General enter d the City on fogt, . t 4 5 met e 
and Gentlemen, not by the Senators in their Rohes that he himſelf had the ordinary Habit 
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joined his 
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frri val. E 3 
the Britons were n on gl Si 
an great Slaughter made of 4 = 

Plautius thought it was a proper Time in- Lo 
vith the Emperor into Britain, that he might Mm 
leave him the Honour of putting an End to this 
War. As Claudius 7 had beforchand every 
Thing in Readineſs, he immediately parted 
for and embark d at (%a, from whence | in few 
Days, he | reached Marſeilles; and continuing 
E reſt of the Way by Land, took ſhipping 
again at Gęſoriacum, to put himſelf at-the 
Head of his Army, which lay beyond the 
Thames." Plantius had Opportunities of attack- 

ing the. Britons, while the Emperor was on the 
Way, which he deignedly negleGing, gave 
them freſh Courage, as ing his Back- 
wardneſs the Effect of Rent. ut this General 
would not ſnatch from his Maſter a Wed. of 
winch he thought himſelf aſſured. 1 Bas SET 8 

dlaudius no ſooner arrived, than putting 35 
himſelf at the Head 'of the Army; anddraws _ 7} 
ing near to the Britons, he forced them to a ] 
— in which they received ee Oer. wh 

OW. 

After this Victory, he advanced owari hs | 
1 which made but a weak De- 
fence; and puſhing forward his Conqueſts, : 
ſubjected ſome of the neighbouring  Nations/ 
This Chain of good Fortune was the Cauſe that 
his Soldiers at divers Times faluted him Ems > ,_ þ 
peror, tho contrary to the Cuſtom of the N. 
mans, r Bos 
nour'd With that glorious Title Abe in 


one and the ſame War. — = 
If Caudius by this Expeditian/ which ok - 


up but fifteen 1 acquired a 1 — deal orf "i 
Honour, his Moderation did not leſs raiſe his 
Character. The conquer d Nations enamourd nn 
with his Generofity, (which left them N 
yment of their Eſtates, of 1 5 1 


ſeſſion and Enjo) | 
which he might have deprived them) ctted 5 

their Gratitude fo great a a Length as to dedicate a „ 
pay him Aivine „ e This Expedition * 88 


G and Preters, and hot the Robe Jiterwover \ with Gold: and laftly,! 8 2 5 hand, n 9 v2 A. . \ 


rel; - and a Wreath of Myrtle on his Head. 


2 3 the Authority of Dian Caſſius, It is very dificult 29.6 | the River 
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Krit Who 
of” wen. former "Infults; however, 


2 ſettled a Roman Colony 
| the ſame Tame that Zondon was alſo call'd a 


_ "the Romans) were the firſt who: oppo 
Governor's Design, in which they 1 fol- 


tune in one Battle to rap his Parker: 


9 


the General on Expeditions of I 
Which Re acquired great Reputation. Ile bear 


_ theManiders in'thi | ſeveral Battles conquer'd' L- 


Ul Nations in the Coun- 


two of the moſt pb 


mad of Plantar, Who was Captain Ge- 


beral, ie gave him a glorious" Character: he 


was” after ſornie time recalled, that he might at 
Nome receive the Reward of his Services.” The 
Emperor! himfelf; to ſhewy hot much he eſteem'd 
his Virtue,” went out of the Town to meet 


him, and in Walking Yave him the 'Right- 


hand. 7— LY, Jt - 
3 1B: ſac = dr Plodeart in the 
Government of B#ifain. He arrived about the 


Oftorius Scapu 


middle of Winter, at a Time the Britons were 


daily making Incutſions upon the Provinces 
ſubject to the Romans, They did not en pect 


tze new General would make any Motion in 


that Seaſon, eſpecially in an unknown Country ; 
but he-foon put a ſtop to their Devaſtations; 


for; aſſembling his Troops, he marched againſt 


them with the utmoſt Expedition, beat the 


ed him, and ſo ſcatter' d the 


Reft, by which he was under no Apprehenſions 
that he 


not be expoſed to daily Alarms, he re- 


r 
ſoeolded to ſhut them up between the Avon and 
the Severn, by erecting ſeveral Forts on the 


1A lying between thoſe two Rivers. Before 


i he enter d on the Execution of this Deſign, he 


at Camelodumum, about 


2 Colony, and all that Part of Britain which 
lies e the Thames and the Sea, reduced 
1 4 Province, and called B Prima. 
125 The Lem v who were no way enfeebled by 
ding Wats (as from the Invafion un- 


Plantius, they had made their Peace with 
ſed the 


low'd by: ſome” of cheir Neighbours. 

pitched their Camp in a very kai 
tion, encompaſſed with a Parapet 4 haſtily rais d 
f Flints, a Defence againſt the Horſe. 


_— 25 Though Henne had then no Infantry but 
1 + his Allies, he, notwithſtanding, at- 
_ racked them, having ordered his Horſe to diſ- 


mount and ſuſtain thoſe who gave the firſt. 


; + Onſet. The Bri ons made 4 More obſtinate 
8 Heß e chan was expected, but all their Re. 
dateien cou'd not prevent their Lines being 
67 5 8 lengel forced with gregt Loſs. "After having 

2 Ts . t Selk Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, Hantingdonſhire., 


are to defend petto 
, rais'd about fix or ſeven Foot 4 to cover the £ Soldiers. | ay 2 015 


I Parapet is derived from two Italian Words, 
WE outſide of a Rampart of a fortified 


1 4 * 


OF bon Y. fi ENA N v, 


obtained this Victory,  Oftorius- waſted. «the 
Country of the Cangi+ where he gave Chaſe to 


dent Death * Veſpaſian,” who was fome ſimall Parties of the Enemies Troops 


is e Wa often detathed by which were ſoon ſcattered. The Roman Army 
Trtance,”"in' was not far diſtant ftom the Sea which divides 


England: and Treland, when the General re- 
ceived Advice that the Brigantes were in 
Arms. This dbliging him to deſer the Exe- 


„ anch made himſelf Maſter of the Iſſe of cution of his Deign, he haſlen'd his March 
Witht As an n was effected under the toward the revolted Country, 


and determin'd 
to thin of no freſh. Conqueſts, before he had 
well ſecured thoſe already made. But the S 
lures, reckon d among — braveſt and the moſt 
powerful Nations of the Britons, could be 
tamed neither by Severity nor Clemency ; their 
Power was ſo conſiderable, that it was the 
Work of Legions to reduce them. They were 
conirhanded by their own King Caradtacus, fa- 
mous for his Exploits, and generally eſteem'd 
by bis Countrymen, the greateſt Captain that 
ever was known among the Britons. This 
Prince, join d by the Allies of the Silures, 
who. alſo marched under his Command, with- 
drew into the Country of the Ordouices à where 
he had muſter dall tis Forces, with a Reſolu- 
tion to expect the Romans. With this Deſign ;- 
he choſe an advantageous Poſt, where the Paſ- 
ſages were very difficult; ſet his Army in order 
on a'rugged Mountain, at the Foot of which 
ran a Riyulet, tho fordable indeed in ſeveral 
Places, yet of great Uſe to him; and having 
drawn a en of Parapet round him, _ rais'd of 
Flint, he ſeemed poſted out of the reach of - 
Danger. But all * — Obſtacles proved no 
Stop to the Romans, who ſhewed themſelves to 


the Enemy with their accuſtom'd In trepidity, 


reſolying to employ. their utmoſt Endeavours, 
by this ſingle Battle, to put an end to a War 
which detain'd them, as it were, in a ſeparate 
World. The Britons were not lefs reſolutely 
bent to exert themſelves in repelling the Ro- 
mans, as they hoped that Day to ſhake off the 
galling Voke of Bondage. Their Commanders 
went this the Ranks to exhort them to acquit 
themſelves of their Duty, with all the Argu- 
ments proper toexcite their Courage, andanimate 
them to heroick Actions. Caractacus, reminded 
them, that this Day was io be: rhe firſt of their 
Liberty, or of an endleſs Slavery :, he bid them 
remember the Glory of their: Anceſtors; who had 
driven out Car, and freed their Country from 
the Power of the Romans. This Speech was 
received with loud Acclamations, and A bis Sol- 
diers let him know, they were prepared to 
drain the laſt drop of their Blood in defence of | 
their Liberty. "The Reſqlution which-a 

in the Countenances of the Britons, was, For 
an Inſtant, A py cl to, the Hay General 


by 


. es Work in) Bream #Delene or 
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from the Roman 22 on to the Saxons et 15 


but his Men diſcoyering an Eagerneſs for the 
Fight, deeming nothing inſurmountable to 
their Courage; and having view d the fordable 
Places, he gave the Signal 
Romans paſs d the Rivulet without much nah, 
but before they could reach the Enemy's Camp, 
they were expoſed to à Cloud of Darts, 

which a great Number fell. 


Parapet, it being only looſe Flints heaped one 
upon another, was eaſſiy thrown down. The 
Illanders not able to reſiſt the Fury of theſe 
diſciplin d Troops when they fell in with their 
Swords, were ſoon put to the Rout. This De- 


feat was conſiderable by 


the Wife, Daughters, and Brothers of Ca- 
ractacus. This Victory was followed with an 
ed Succeſs... Caractacus, Who with- 


unexpect 
—_ to Cartiſmandua Queen of the Brigantes, 


as by her deliver'd: up to Oforius, us ſhe 


| fear'd. the protecting this vanquiſh'd--Prince 
might draw the Romans into her Country. 
Caractacus had commanded the confederate 
Britons nine Vears; his Fame had been ſpread 
as far as Rome, where every one was ſurpriſed 
that he could ſo long hold out againſt the Ro- 
man Power, The Emperor no ſooner receiv'd 
the News of this Victory, and of Caractacus 
being taken, but he ordered the Priſoners to 
be ſent him, that he might ſhew in Nome a 
Prince loaded with Irons, . had been always 
mention! d as a very formidable Enemy. Oflorius 
however loſt a peat Part of his Reputation, whe- 
ther it was that having obtained ſo great Honour 
he grew 
efface the Shame of their Defeat, were more 
vigorous in their Efforts. They ſucceſsfully 
attack'd the Troops left in the Country of the 
Silures to erect Forts, and had they not been 
ſuccour'd by ſome neighbouring Gariſons, had 
cut them all off, The Noman Commander, 
eight Captains, and a great Number of private 
Men, were ſlain. At another Time they rout- 
ed a foraging Party, and broke their Conn of 
Horſe. ' In this Action they knew ſo well how 
to make uſe. of their pri nan that the Ro- 
man General was. conſtrained. to march his 
Legions, after he had in vain a to 
rechiy the Diſorder by Detachme 
arm'd Troops. The Arrival of. the Legions 
re- animated the Romans, and obliged the Bri- 
tons 0 a Retreat, which was made with little 
ok "—_ this zee, ſeveral — 4 
ments W — CC ME to the 
Time and Place. 37 
I be Silures were cake: moſt 
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| bil ate. among | 
the Bricone, having been irritated by the Em- 
| beet Les Britain would never be at reſt 


People were 138 ＋ Si- 
cambri were) into a Foreign County. They 
ſutpriaed two Cohorts, Whole chief Officers, led 


for the Battle. The 


Notwithſtanding 
 - this Difficulty, - they opened ſeveral places in the 


the Loſs the Britons: 
ſuſtain d, much more ſo by the taking Priſoners 


by Avarice and the Deſire of Plunder; N d 
too far into the Enemy s Country. After this 
Succebs, they endeavoured to incite the other 
Nations to a Revolt, by ſending them ſhare of 
the Spoils. Oflorius died 1 — diſcontent that 
he was not in a Condition to put an End to 
this War. His Deatli ſeem'd to give a great 
Satisfaction to the Britons, as they attributed ĩt 
to his Regret, in not; og: ale: to put a ſtop 
to their Victories. |; + | 

The Affairs of Britain were in-a pj WA that 
made it dangerous to leave the Army without 
a General.” The Emperor, there. diſ- 
patch d away Aulus Didius, who found Thin gg 

in a much worſe Condition than ever, by the 
B of a Legion eommanded by Manlius 
Valens, the Loſs was not ſo conſiderable as 
given out, tho' it was very much exaggerated 
by Didius, that he might have the greater 
Honour in! eſtabliſhing the Affairs, or leſs Re- 


proach ſhou'd the War be of long Duration. 


—#*- "oY 
2 * 
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His Arrival put a Check upon the Salurer, who, £ 


vain of their Succeſs, had broke in N the 


Frontiers of the Roman Provin ces. 
Venutius, who ſucceeded e in the 


chief Command, induced by the Perſuaſions of 
his Wiſe Gar#fmandua, enter'd into an Alli- 
ance with the Romans : it was this Queen who 


— with his Conſort, content with pre- 
ſerving his own States, and having not the In- 
tereſts of other People much at Heart, he ſaf- 
fer'd the Ro 
queſts; but a Quarrel happening between him 
and his 


gave up Caractacus. While this Prince lived 


ns quietly to enjoy- their Con- 


Queen, which was. the Ground of . 
negligent, or whether the Britons, to” domeſtick War, obliged him to take other 


Meaſures. Tho hitherto he had no Animoſi by. 


againſt! the Romans, yet he ſo highly — 
their Partiality, in openly ſiding with his Wife, 
that he declared [againſt — and employ 1 
all his Intereſt — his Country-men. to excite, 
them to-itake up Arms. Thus the War was 

Ekindled with greater Fury: th. 


fore... - Didius, gg of a cry Age, and | 


they! 3 ** 2 e Government 
e eee eee 


of Ners, died before. he had bee n 


— _ 9021 1 7 
onius Fa —_— ole n. to. ucced 


from this 


very Freak, 
Grab, who had ſubdued Arminia + and e 
no ſooner arrived at his Government,” that 
_ form'd. the Deſign of taking in the Iſland Mane, 
now Angleſey : to this End he embarked; his 
Infantry in ſmall flat bottom'd-Boats ; the.Sea 
being there very ſhallow, part of his Horſe ford- 
ed and part 


ſwarm over. The Iflanders = 


termix'd with, Women, in the. Habit of Furies, 8 


with diſhevel'd Hair, I „ 
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hes 


| 9 en ar rel 2 es radia hes 
fubmitted to the Romans revolted with one Ac- 


a -the City/of Londen, which 


| Hinge — Fm 
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Ihe ; at * On 
Rondo i ſuch — oderk that they waited 
for the Onſet of the Enemy, 'as People-with- 
out M "AM h, being r 


But whils the General was beiin ds Ra- 
podition, an unforeſeen Revolt obliged him im- 
mediately to quit the Iſland Mana, and to look 
to Affairs of much g r Conſequence: - - 5 
Praſitugus, King of the Jceni, Eeeiy dad; 
had, by kis Wil, made his Daughters and the 
Em t Heirs, imagining 

Ee made ſure of Nero's 


for is Family and Hubjecte; but the Precau-: 


tion had quite different Effect. This Prince 
| was is ſooner in his Grave,” but the. 8 


ſeized on the hole Poſſeſſion, under 


' left cheir Maſter. Boa 
„ a Woman - of 


Colour of the 1 
_ _ Widow of Pra 


Bae of theſe-Of ce — 2 
liekly whip'd/; and not content with this out- 


_ rajjeous Affront, Hm r= r 


2 . * A Rin 


n | hatal the Inhabitat in 


4 
7 


ee Kaitiful to its new Maſters. Even 


client to cauſe a Revolution. The 
_ ple; without the leaſt Form of Laug were 
. 0 


8 6 


ent to ſettle among them 


Theſe Grievances cauſed id Has f 


r 10 Seat an Averſion to a 
Government, that they were unanimouſly bent 


tothe Romany, uſed all 


Mus, à mort! 
even thoſe who took part wich the Queen his 
Wiſe, laying ande all domeftick Anim 


AN 2 „ | 
Baddicia, aniniited with an ardent Frog 
| Revengs; #ppeated the Hed vf-the Revolt- 


ized) 2 


that by this 


. tad — make qty Quality r 


Revenge by the Deſtri 


poor Peo- 


 todeliver themlelves om the Preſſute. Vu. 
immediately ee 
Means ts ſoment this Rebellion, and 


10G] wit ee 1g Lede en 


2 2 — * * ul — oY »of an 
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ops 10 bn; Gene- 


_ Colonies e had — careful to 


embelliſn chan to fortify) and without Di- 


— 


=o The hanged. up Women avichs their 


e the en 


Children to their Breaſts, to make 
them in ſome Meaſure ſuffer a double Death. 
The Breaſts of the Childleſs were torn off, and 
fixed between their Teeth, as if they would 
force them in the of Death to feed up- 
on themſelves. Some Veteran: Soldiers in Ca- 
| into a Temple, as to a ſure 
, they had not the Patience to let them 


— 51 but would rather commit Sa- 


| crilege in burning them alive, than allow a 
Term of Liſe to 


periſh by Hunger. In a 
Word, their Fury carried them to ſuch Ex- 


treams, not a ſingle Roman eſcaped. It was 
ted that above fourſcore thouſand were 

cut off by this Maſſacre. 

EGS having Information af this ne. 

+ quitted Mona to make 

inſt the Rebels, who had already ga- 


= | thered ie Lead, of an hundred thouſand Men, 


r of Boadicia, whole Stature 


it encouraged them to e 
uiſite for the 
She, fr'd with the 


of an 
es u ber, ande deſired to en- 
en e Feber who: — — ten thouſand 
Men; flattering herſelf wich the ſatiating her 
ruction of this ſmall — N 
nant of 2 whom ſhe thought: not ca- 


the. Roman Hiſtorians agree that the Violence pable of Reſiſtance. /: Paulinus in the 
and exerciſed by the $sOf- mean while: no Succours, Ae mer ao 
gers over theſe Nations, was more than- ſuffi- Perplexity. The: nth 


by Pei  Cerealis, was but lately dend. 
Pænius Pofthumius, NN commanded "a con- 
of the ſecond, contrary . 
be 8 
General, who expre y commarided his joining 
_ "Paulus 1erefo e e. himſelf under 
a Neceſſity either to ma! the E 
with His ſmall Army, or —— — 
on the latter, and ſhut | 
himſelf up in London; but ſoon # his 
Mind, foreſeeing that to fave: this Thlony; 'he 
fan” We Riqque of loſing the whole _ 
efore, notwithiſtanding the 1 


fiderable Body 
Rules of War, abſolutely refuſed to 


to abandon them to the Fur uryof thei Bene. 
ke deterrtit' 46 make dis Fir: COTE. vom 
The he) Send with, *this'handful'of: Mien | 


ond 
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hundred thouſand, yet great Men always find, 
in their Courage and Experience, Means to ex- 
tricate themſelves out of Difficulties. | 
In this dangerous Situation, Paulinus fore- 
fave no Medium between Death and Conqueſt ; 
wherefore inſtead of retiting before the Bri- 
tom, who were on the March towards him, he 
reſolved to attack them. This Reſolution gave 
ſuch Courage to his Troops, that not a Man a- 
mong them made the leaſt Heſitation in follow - 
ing him, who now ſtood in need Of all his Ex- 
perience to ballance, by his Conduct, the Ad- 
vantage of the Enemies Numbers. He choſe 
for the Field a narrow place, which opened in- 
to a large Plain (where the Britons were en- 
camped) having a Foreſt in his Rear, from 
whence he was well aſſured he need apprehend 
no Danger of an Ambuſcade. In the Center 
of his Army he placed the Legions cloſe drawn 
; before them were the Troops of the Allies 
lightly armed, and his Horſe he diſpoſed on 
the two Wings. The Enemy was ſcattered o- 
ver all the Plain in Batalions and Squadrons, 
rejoicing at the Sight of their Number, and e- 
levated with the Hopes 
They had brought with them, as Witneſſes to 
their Actions, and Sharers in the Plunder, their 
old Men, Wipes, and Children, whom they 
had placed in Chariots, which hemm'd in the 
Extremities of their Lines. Boadicia, with 
her two Daughters, drove her Chariot through 
the Ranks, — — Her Troops remind - 


ed them, That the Britons bad been formerly 


 wiftorious unler the \Condut? + F their Queens; 
thut at preſent ſhe neither cunſidered her Sub- 
ance, her Rank, nor the States which:bad been 
raviſbed from ber, Hut came to reuenge the Ho- 
nour ef ber Daughrers, and to have Satigfac- 
tion far the Injuries | dne the Britons; rbat 
bravely to part mit Lift in the Defence of Li- 
berty, -was/preferable)to the being expoſed to tbr 
Cruelty of ithe Romans; that it uus be Option 
ſhe made, leuving tu Man the er Kemer as 2 
2 bich ft Bel lad eee LAOS 1104} 
WIIle Boauicia was endra animate 
her Britons; Nanlinus, in ſuch en 
ger, was not inactive, Though he chuld rely 
oni the 7) 6 i his Tioo! he did not 


neglect entonraging them to de pie the: Shouts 


of the Barbarians; and there appeared ſo much 
Reſolution in heir Countenances; that the Ge- 
neral, no lomger / doubting of Victory, ordered 
the! Signal: or the! to be giuen. The 
- Romans, wrhout qquitting uthe Advantage of 
een di ed their )Darts:;-awhich 


ſpent, the 
by ther Ribes 


. — 


—— ghtixvith . — - 
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of a cheap Victory. | 


nothing gp Fear was to be read in their Coun⸗ 
tenances, ut the Britons into a Diſorder 
which 3 encreaſed, as they had neither 
General nor Officers capable of redreſſing it. 

The Romons ſeeing them ſtaggered; vigorouſly 
fell in with them, and thoroughly. compleated 
the Confuſion of this numerous Army, every 
one ſeeking his Safety in his Flight. At the 
ſame Time the Roman Horſe, upon the Wings 
of their Army, having born down. that of the 


Enemy, cauſed a total and a dreadful Rout of 


theſe intimidated Troops. Scarce had they the 
Advantage of Flight; for their great Number 
of Chariots, thronged with an uſeleſs Multi 
tude who made off firſt, was a very confidera- 
ble Obſtacle to the flying Army. The Roman 
Soldiers ſpared neither Age nor Sex; old Men, 
Women, Children; and even Horſes, fell a ON 
crifice to their Revenge, 

Boadicia by her Flight, eſcaped 1 Hal 
of the Conquerors; but being out of that Dan- 
ger, and not able to ſurvive the Shame of her 
Misfortune, put an End to it by Poiſun. 

The diſmayed Britons deſtitute of an Army, 
Arms, or Chiefs, fled before their Enemies 
without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, their 


wretched Condition was rendered ſtill more de- 


by Famine, the Conſequence of having 


neglected ſowing their G rounds. Their only 


Hope was, the Romans, being ſo few in Num. 
ber, could not be every where, and durſt not 
ſeparate; which in all Appearance would =_ 
them Time once more to get together; 

powerful Supply their Enemies received =o 
Germany, dend them of this Redreſs, In 
the Condition ritain was at that Time, the 


Army with Paulinus had no doubt been ſuffi- | 
cient; to have made a thorough: Conqueſt of the 


18and; if the Diſ-union of the; Homans had 
not hindred their laying. hold of vid 8 57755 
mitn. d ods dil d b 


- . e chip ſome Quiet dane 0 ſhort 


Reigus of Galba and :Orb0,; having neither A 


ſoon as Hiteilius was in poſlefiioniof the Em- 


pirei he ſent Yellius: Bolanus into Britain to 


take upon him the Command of the Army. 


This General „knowing e the Art of | 


War, choſe rather to gain the AﬀeRions of his 


Soldiers tocxerti and: make then, ſenſible 
of, his Authority be continued fte . 
vince till Y efdafian j\ ho Ju | 


the Throne of, the Empire, being init ned bf 
5 withe theit:Swords, ſcconded brody of e ene iy Foes g 
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"a Gelius aſſumed the chief — = 
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try ſeemed] to cover them from all Attacks, 
Towards the End of Vepaſian's Reign, Ju- 


us Agritola was ſent to ſucceedFrontinus in 


Britain. We now begin to enter into àa more 

is Iſland,” and are obliged to Tacitus, who 

(to give that Luſtre to the Actions of his Fa- 

ther- in- la Agricola they Ivy deſerved) un- 
dertook to write his Life. 

Sometime before Agricola was nominated to 
the Government of Britain, the Ordovices 
had ſurprized and cut to pieces a Body of Ro- 
man Horſe in their Winter Quarters, which 


were on the Frontiers of this Nation. The Ro- 


ending this Misfortune would be 


mans appreh 


followed by others of the like Nature, expect- 
ed the Arrival of the new Governor with Im- 
patience. The News they had received of A. 
e being appointed their General, gave 
new Life. His Reputation was ſo well 


eſtabliſned, they made no doubt of putting a 


Is. of 


fil Gn 


ſpeedy End to the War, under the Command 
of ſuch a Captain. He could not, however, 
reach Britain, till the Middle of Summer. 
Tho he found no Magazines for the Army, 
which was diſperſed in different Parts, the bet- 
ter to provide for their Subſiſtence he drew it 
together, immediately attacked the Ordovices 
retired to the Tops of the Mountains, and 
{ſpite of the Difficulty of the Ent , from 
the Inconveniency of thoſe Places where he 
was obliged to ſeek the Enemy) made them 
dearly pay for their late Succeſs. Every one was 
ſurprized to ſee Agricola employ. that Time in 
making War upon the Enemies of the Empire, 
which other Governors commonly fpent in 

and diverting themſelves, or in receiving 


tze Com pliments of the Province. But they 


had fill Beater Cauſe to admire his Vigilance, 
when in the very firſt Campaign he affaulted 
the Illand Mona (which the Romans had been 

to abandon) tho” he had no flat bot- 


tom d Boats for this Expedition. He ordered 


ſome of kis Cavalry to ſwim over, who, car- 
their Arms in one Hand, and guiding 

eir Horſes with the other, ſo amaz'd the In- 
— that it was reduced to the Roman 


Power, without the ST of ae ; 


8 
This new Warne: was got wholly taken up 


by the War; for while his Arms was 


where victorious, he carefully informed bim- 


ſelf in whatever related to the Government of 


he Province, and the moſt proper Methods to 
— "hp the a Subjefts in Obedience. 


By this En- 

ved that it was in vain to make 
5 in accompliſhing the 
Reduction of e and that Lenity was 
not leſt neceſfary than Force: wherefore he 
loyed himſelf all the Winter following his. 
Campaign, in redreſſing ſevral Abuſes, 


Or Chide; Ea in chis River nerd Arr. 
{Other Fee. e 


lar Account of the War carry'd on in 


aire on r F EN dL UN, 


which had been introduced by the Greedineſs 
or Negligence of preceding Governors. He 
took Care to prevent all Exactions; to cauſe 
impartial Juſtice to be done; and in ſhort, to 


obviate every Thing which might give cauſe of 


diſcontent to the People ſubject to the Empire. 
This manner of Procedure gain'd him their Af- 
fections in ſuch Degree, that he had no ground 
to apprehend their Revolting, while he was 
buſied in new Acquiſitions. Yeſpafian dying 
in the Interim, his Son Titus, who ſucceeded, 
well acquainted with Agricola s Merit, con- 
firmed him in the Government. 5 

In the Beginning of Summer he took the 
Field, and marched towards the North, where 
he made ſome Acquiſitions. This General ob- 
ſerved, that the Romans commonly loſing in 
the Winter what they had ſubdued in the Sum- 
mer, was owing to' their not daring to winter 
in thoſe Countries, as being too much ex- 


poſed, reſolved (that this might be prevented 


for the future) to erect Forts in the moſt con- 
venient Places; where keeping Garriſons in the 


Winter, they wou'd be always in Readineſs to 


repel the Enemy. As he perfectly well under- 
ſtood this Branch of the Art military ; the Forts 
were ſo advantageouſly fituated, and built in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Romans were under 
no neceſſity of quitting, and the Enemies could 
never maſter | 

In the Winter aflec this 98 Agricola's 
chief Care was to ſoften the Manners of the 
Britons, by artfully inſpiring them with a De- 
fire of imitating thoſe of the Romans. This 
Care was not altogether uſeleſs. Soon after, 
Temples of a new Structure, ſumptuous Por- 


\ticoes, publick and private Buildings, of a Taſte 
different to what: they had hitherto known, 


were raiſed in, and embelliſh'd the Towns of 
Britam. Even the Chief among the Britons 
thought it gave them a Character to ſpeak the 
Latin, which they formerly had in abhorrence; 
the wearing the Roman Robe, was alſo in Fa- 
ſhion among them, and, in ſhort, they eſteemed 
that (according to the Obſervation of 7. acitus) 


| a Mark of Politeneſs, mh Ho Ml 


of Servitude. 

Agricola, in bn third Campaign, advanced 
as far as the River Tweed, erecting Forts as he 
made Conqueſts. 


His fourth ſubdued the People wo inhabited 


betiveenthe Tweed and the two Friths Glotta * 
and Bodetria, now known by the Names of Dun- 
briton and Edinburgh Friths ; one of theſe has 
its Courſe Eaſtward, the other Weſtward, and 
run ſo fer into the Land, they leave a; Space 
 only-of thirty or thirty five Miles between them. 
Tuns on this vrhich forms 


doubts +-to ſecure the Roman Province, which 
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being confirm'd few Days after 


„ 0 65 my 


| was before, and 


great Diſorder, and was very near taking it 


not as yet ſubject to the Romans, found them- 

ſelves encloſed, as it were, in a diſtinct Iſland. 
One would imagine, what Agricola had al- 
ready done might ſatisfy his Ambition; but he 
had in view, and was zealous to extend the Ro- 
nan Name, which, according to Tacitus, would 
admit no Bounds. 5 

The fifth Campaign, he penetrated beyond 
theſe Friths, and diſcovered Nations whoſe very 


Names were unknown to the Romans; ſome 


of them he brought under the Roman Do- 


minion, and left Garriſons in the weſtern Parts 
fronting Ireland. He deſigned to attempt the 
Conqueſt of this Iſland ; as he was well in- 
ſtructed in the State of the Country by a baniſh'd 
Nobleman, and as he thought this Acquiſition 
would be a Check upon Britain. Tacitus 
tells us, he has heard his Father-in-law. fay, 
that one Legion, and ſome auxiliary Troops, 


: would be ſufficient for the Enterprize, which 
- would be extreamly uſeful in keeping the Bri- 


tons within the Bounds of their Duty. 

The Roman General, in the ſixth Campaign, 
paſs'd the River Bodotria, while the Fleet, by 
his Orders coaſted along the Shore, to take a 
View of the northern Sea-ports. This was the 
firſt Time that ever a Roman Fleet appeared in 
theſe Seas. It not only ſtruck a great Dread in 
the Iſlanders, but animated his own Troops 


> (apprehenſive of being engaged in this unknown 
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before to keep the Enemy in play till the reſt 
of the Army might come up. By break of 
Day he was in their Sight: they would have 


- retired on ſeeing him, but not having Time, 


were obliged to continue the Fight, which was 
ſharp and obſtinate ; the Roman Soldiers, very 
near foil'd in their Camp, endeavour'd, by the 
moſt vigorous Efforts, to wipe off the Diſgrace 
in fight of their Succourers ; and theſe, again, 
ſeeing the ninth Legion in Danger, ruſhed up- 
on the Enemy to diſingage them: both oe: 
with ſuch Vigour and Reſolution, that the 
Iſlanders were obliged to a Retreat; which the 
Marſhes greatly favouring, prevented this ſingle 
Battle terminating the War. | 

The Loſs, tho' very conſiderable, did not fo 
break the Meaſures of the Iſlanders, but they 
reſolved to try again their Fortune attributing 
their Overthrow rather to Chance, or divers 


| Circumſtances, than to the Bravery of the Ro- 


mans. Having ſecured their Children in the 


Towns, they gathered together from all Parts, 


and formed a more numerous Army than the 
former, with a Reſolution bravely to defend 
their Liberties. 7 PN 


While the Romans employed the Winter in 


Preparations not only to withſtand the Attempts 


of their Enemies, but even to attack em, a Co- 
hort of Upian s, raiſed in Germany, laid a 
Scheme for deſerting to their own Country; 


Country) as they had a Communication with 


their Ships, which ever kept the Shore on Board. 

While Agricola advanced northward, a 
Rumour was ſpread, that the northern People 
had raiſed a formidable Army, and hadattack'd 
the Forts built on their Frontiers. This News 
N by Deſerters, 
the principal Officers of the Army adviſed the 


in the Execution of which, they were ſo ſe- 

cret, and ſo expeditious, that it was impoſſible 
to prevent the Miſchief. They murthered a 
Captain and ſome Roman Soldiers, placed in 
this Corps to teach them Diſcipline, fearing 


they would oppoſe their Deſign. After this 


General voluntarily to quit the Conqueſts he 


had beyond the Friths, to avoid the Scandal of 
being forc'd to it; but this he rejected, as in- 


jurious to the Fame and Intereſt of his Maſter. 


While he was deliberating on this Affair, Word 
was brought him, that the Iflanders were 
pouring down upon him with an Army ſaid to 
be innumerable. Hearing the Enemy were 
divided into three Bodies, fear of being ſur- 
rounded made him diſpoſe his Army in the ſame 


Number of Corps, which Precaution had lik d C 
to have coſt him dear; for the Enemy, having 

Intelligence of this Diſpoſition, . they, wil 

wonderful Celerity, reunited themſelves in one 


they ſeiz d upon two ſmall Ships, kill'd one of 
the Pilots, and forced the other with them, 
threatning him with the Fate of his Companion. 
This done they ſet Sail before any had the leaſt 


Intimation of their Deſign. They had ſo ill 


Body, and ſet upon the ninth Legion, Which 


d at a conſiderable Di- 


ſtance from the reſt of the Army. The Ene- whit 
my, at firſt, ſurpriz'd the advanced Guards, dran 


and furiouſly affaulting che Camp, cauſed. a 
nade 


Agricola, informed. of their March, 


all poſſible haſte to ſuecour this Legion; but p 
leaſt he ſhould come too late, ſent the Cavalry 


r A continm d Range of Hills reaching as far as MH 


of 
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concerted their Meaſures, that their Providigns | 
were ſoon ſpent, and they reduced to the Ne- 
ceflity of eating one another: thoſe who re- 
main d being entirely Ignorant of the Art of 
Navigation were caſt away upon the Coaſts of 
eee * ATA ; "ng ia 
Agricola, at th open ning of his ſevent 

Campaign, ordered his Fleet % ny 
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Hill, that his whole Army might 


the he Wee Bite" of theſe Piſci lined” Troop 


\ 2 * | 4 F * a 1 + ' 
s» 2 4 8 F B OR L 


RI ery Extremity of the Iſland they whi 

iow) Foes no redreſs if conquer d, and it was 

5 55 alone they could redeem themſelves 
from” wn ent Slavery. On the other Hand, 
Agricola txhorted his Troops to their Duty by 
the Confideration of their paſt Victories; he 
laid before them the miſerable Condition they 


"muſt be 1 75 to, if, by loſing the Day, 
they ſhout be obliged Jerk Refuge among 
the Britons, Who, ſucceſſive Years, 


had born the brunt of their victorious Atms. 
While the General thus harangu'd them, the 


Ardour viſible in the Eyes and Countenances of Body 


His Soldiers, plainly ſpoke. an Eagerneſs for the 
Fight, and affored Joſe of Victory. To ſpare 
as much as poffible the Effußon of Roman 
Blood, the Army was ſo drawn up, that the In- 
anitry of the Allies was diſpos to ſtand the 
Fury of the firſt Onſet. 7 Rolla Legions 
were placed behind to faſtain "this firſt Body of 
Troops in caſe they ſhould be repulſed. Calga- 
cu had ranged his Men upon the Declivity of 
at once be 
ſeen by and ſtrike a Terror in the Romans. 
His Batalions ſtretched to the Foot of the Hill, 
and his Squadrons covered the Plain; before 
Thefe were placed his Chariots which drove be- 
Teen both Armies. Axricola, who appre- 
hended the being forroun ed by fo. ta Mul- 
titude, extended rhe Right and Left of his firſt 
ane (cho by this Means it, muſt neceffarily be 
d) and rejected the Advice given n him 
D 2 Legions in the Front. This 
done | (alighting with equal 11 0 ny 
accels) he headed the Le 


their Poſt (and their finall Targets and pointleſs 
Swords" being uttfit for a cloſe 1 
(OL ſome Time with their Darts 

Fowever, Aritola found Means to brin 
to 4 er Br by dctacking « Col oro 
Btavr, ns, and pne of Tongrians, who raſh 

tm Sword'in Fand. The Enem. 5 
ed to dirt of Fight, could not long ſuſtain 


Who, pfeffing üpon them with theit th: 
Foints, not only too 2 ord Batalions, 
* to” climb the Side of the II 


Thicke Whom = were feconded;, anima 
5 7 Exa — — 'with no les Ardour, 


2 Ting Enemy time to rally, 


Abe mT "of the Iflanders 
WA 4 ade Chariots were ſent 
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fought. The Hill where nez were 
Tt bo ng a great Declity, the Chariotiers 
cou'd not manage their Horte, which running 
away with them © overthrew indifferchtly both 
Friend and Foe as they happened in their Way. 
In the Interim, the Infantry on the Top of the 
Hill, as. yet not engaged, obſerving the Ro- 
mans bufied in the Purſuit of their Victory, 
made a Motion with defign to ſurround them, 
as they were but a ſmall Number ; Agricola 
perceiving their Intention, made four Squa- 
drons advance, which not only withſtood this 
of Foot, but totally . — them; and 
then flanking the Enemies which were in the 
Plain, made a very great Slaughter: This Ac- 
tion decided the Victory. Galgacus ſeeing it 
impoſſible to renew the Fight, retreated with 
the Remains of his Army. 
He loſt in this Battle ten thong Men; 
the Romans three hundred and forty only, a- 
thong whom was Aulus Atticus, Commander 
of a Cohort, WIG hurried on with the Heat 
of Youth, and ridin 1 a fiery Horſe, was got 
into the very midſt of the Enemy. The Con- 
querors ſpent the Night in meme NP ; the Van- 
quiſhed in Cries and Lamentations ; however, 
8 hold on the Advantage of the Darkneſs 
o get off from the Purſuit of the Romans, 
which their precipitate F light rendered vain 
upon the Day fol owing g. 
Agricola ſeein n were entirely ſcatter d, 
mmer was near ſpent, : 
and not thinking it prudent to diſperſe his 
Army to waſte the Enemy's Country, return'd 
by the Way he came into that of the Hore- 
dans u, which People delivered him Hoſta- 
ges. He march d but ſlowyly, both to ſtrike a 
Tertor in the Britons, and to wait the coming 
of his Fleet, which having . alarm'd the 
orthern Coaſt return d towards the ag of 
Summer, and anchored at Trutulum . 

- Domitian after the Death of his Brother 
Titus, ſucceeding 1 to the Empire, received the 
Account of this Victory wi pn Joy 
tho” at the ſame Time, with a Heart full of 
Envy towards Agricola, whom this tormenti 
Paſſion would not ſuffer to continue in a Poſt - 
where he was likely to enhance his Repurari 
He was therefore recalled under pretence of be- 
ing ſent ko the Government of Syria, After 
Domitian had cauſed the Senate to vote him a 
Statue crowned with Lawrel, te had I ta- 
ken off by Poiſon. 5 

We have but a very fin Knowledge of the 
afzetions' in Britain, from the Time Ari 
cola guitteck it, to * Melon of the Emperot 
„ Ain, We on! only know,. thit Saluftizs Eu. 
cullitts was {ent thither by, | oor after. fell 
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Reigns of Nerva and Trajan, there were ſome 

Commotions which were ſoon quelled ; but 
we are ignorant of the Particulars, ; 

In the firſt Year of the Reign of Adrian, 
the People of the North (a Mixture, as may 
be preſumed, of Picts, Scots, and Britons, 
whom the Roman Authors have confounded in 
the Name of Calidonians) made an Irruption 
into the Roman Province, Their firſt Exploit 
was the Demolition of ſome of thoſe Forts 
which Agricola had raiſed between the two 
Friths. Adrian, having Intelligence of theit 
Motions, ſent Julius Severus Governor of Bri- 
tain; but being inſtantly recalled to be em- 

loyed elſewhere, he had ſcarce Time to make 
Pr lelf known in the Iſland. As the Calido- 
nians continued their Inroads upon the Roman 
Diſtrict, the Emperor, reſolved, in Perſon, to 
go and ſubdue theſe unruly People. They 
were no ſooner informed of his having croſs'd 
the Sea, but abandoning the Country, of which 
they had poſſeſſed themſelves, they withdrew 
to the North. Adrian advanced as far as Pork, 
where he found ſome old Soldiers, who had 
ſerved under Agricola, and who, with him, 
had penetrated far into the North. Theſe 
Men giving him a Deſcription of the Country, 
of which he meditated the Conqueſt, made 
him lay aſide all Thoughts of proceeding in 
the Expedition, The Marſhes and Mountains 
which he had to croſs, would have engaged 
him in War extreamly toilſome and little glo- 
rious; and, ſhould even his Enterptize ſucceed 
to his Wiſh, would be of no great Importance 
to the Empire. V» tif | 
pon this Conſideration, he reſolved to 4- 
bandon, to the Calidonians, all the Country 
lying between the River Tine and the two 
Fritbs, in hopes theſe People, having more 
Room, would be quiet; but at the fame time, to 
protect the Roman Provinces from their Incur- 
ſions, he raiſed a Rampart of Earth faced with 
green Turf, from the Mouth of the River 
Tine to that of Eſcha &, ſtretching quite croſs 
the Iſland fourſcore and ten Miles from Eaſt to 
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they had 


Chriſtian Religion, which; till then; had, in 
a Manner been unknown in their Ifland. 

The Rampart rais d by Adrian, tho a ſtrong 
Defence, was not ſufficient to guard againſt 
the Inroads of the Northern People; tis true, 


they lay quiet while the Roman Troops were 


upon their Frontiers, and in a Condition to de- 


fend the Wall; but no ſooner were they remo- 


ved; being ſometimes wanted elſewhere; but 
they renewed their uſual Devaſtations. It ever 
happened, under the Reign of Antoninus Pius, 
that not content with their 


their Incurſions. Antoninus being informed of 
this, and fearing their Preſumption, if ſuffer'd, 
would encourage them to greater Enterprizes, 
ordered Lollius Urbicus to reſtrain them. This 
new Governor ſoon reduced the Br:gaites, who 


had endeayoured to ſhake off the Roman Yoke: 


After this, - to put a Stop to the Inroads of the 
northern People, he raiſed a ſecond Rampart 
upon the I/thnius; dividing the two Priths; 
8 near upon the ſame Ground Agricola had 


heretofore fortified ; by which, the Inhabitants 


of the North were pent up in a much narrow- 
er Compaſs than they had yet been. This new 
Rampart, and a Camp near it; where his 
Troops were always in a Readineſs to march; 
obliged the Calidonians to live peaceably in thei? 
own Country, Tha' Antoninus had never been 
in Britain, yet this Expedition, performed by 
his Orders, and under his Direction, gain'd him 
the Title of Britannicus. Vacs 2 


- * 


Great Troubles aroſe in Britain in the Reign 
of Commodus, Succeſſor to Marcus Aurelius; 
The Northern People having taken Arms, cut 


in pieces the Roman Army 5 by an 
unexperienc d General) and committed great 


Waſte in the Province. The whole Iſland of 
Britain run the Riſque of being loſt, had not 


the Emperor immediately ſent over Ulp;us 


Marcellus, a Captain of great Reputation, 
This new Governor, in cen} Bebe, de- 
feated the Rebels, and, by his Conduct, in a 
very little Time, put an End to à dangerous 
War, which had given great Uneafineſs to his 
Maſter. While in the Iſland, he obſerved the 


Remiſſneſs of Diſcipline in the Roman Troops, © 


was the only Ground of Boldneſs in the Nortk- 


ern People, and chief Cauſe of the Advantages 
gained over preceding Governors; he 
undertook to ſet the Army upon the old Foot 


theſe great Services met with an ungrate 


* 


; Booty; they made 
ſeveral Breaches in the Wall raiſed to check 
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. al the Southern Parts, and was gi- 
ven to Herachtus; the frond took in the 
Northern Provinces, bordering upon the Cal:- 
doni ans, and was allotted to Virius Lupus, 
who, continually harraſſed by his Neighbours, 
was at length, conſtrained to buy his. Peace 
with. a Sum of Money. Afﬀter this Treaty, 
' Britain enjoyed an undiſturb'd Repoſe till the 
fifteenth Year of Severus; when the Cal:doni- 
ans began to make new Inroads into the Roman 
Province. 


The Troops. of the Empire, enervated by 


ſo long a Peace, and grown extremely negli- 


gent, did not ſeem to have ever had the leaſt 
Tincture of military Diſcipline: This Remiſs- 
neſs inſpired new Courage in the Northern Peo- 
ple, and made them judge ſo favourable an 
Opportunity of attacking their Neighbours, 


who had hitherto appeared formidable, was by 


no Means to be neglected; they at firſt made 


ſo great a Progreſs, that the Emperor, tho 

- Years old, and afflicted with the Gout, 
reſolved in Perſon to chaſtiſe their loblence, 
His Defign was, once for all, to put an End 


to the continual Wars i in Britain, by ſubduing 


what as yet remain'd unconquer d in the North. 
With this View he gathered a very numerous 
Army, and, accompany d by his two Sons 
Caracalla and Geta, ſet out for Britain. As 
ſoon as the People of the North had Intelli- 
Fin of his Arrival, they ſent Ambaſſadors to 


to require Peace, provided it was upon 


honourahle Terms; but he refuſed to give them 


Audience, upon any other, than that of ab- 
ſolutely fubmittin g at Diſcretion, which they 
would no way conſent to. 

He therefore, 
marched toward their Country, leaving Geta 
at Londen to govern the ſouthern Provinc 
With great Difficulty he made his Way to the 
very northermoſt Point of the Iſland : g was 
, obliged to cut down Woods, and drain 

Marſhes, or to make them paſlable by lay- 
ing Faſcines. [Theſe extraordinary Fatigues, 
and the continual Ambuſcades of the Enemy, 
loſt him fifty thouſand Men: notwithſtanding 
all theſe — ett in his Journey, he per- 
- fected his Deſign of ſubduing this untractable 
Nation, hitherto unconquered. No ſooner 
had he obtained his End, but he perceiv'd of 
how little uſe. it was, as the keeping this Ac- 
quiſition was impoſſible, without maintaining 
in it a conſiderab Army. This Conſideration 
ſhew'd him, that it was more eligible to a- 
bandon, than obſtinately preſerve his Conqueſt: 


55 wherefore be confined himſelf to the Deſign 


Which Adrian before had formed, and only 
divided the Iſland into two Parts, in the very 
ſame Place where. that Emperor had made 
his Rampant. ., This Wall, of which there 
are yet ſome femains to be ſeen, was called 
* the ancient Britont  Mur-Sever, that is, 


* The El call this the Pic, Wall, as it divided the Pi&; from the Britons.. 
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the Wall of Severus, * which has. bat miſ- 
taken by ſome for the Rampart thrown up by 
Lollius Urbicus, between the two Friths. The 
Emperor having nothing more to do in the 
North, returned to York, leaving the Care of 
carrying on and finiſhing the Wall he had 
begun, and the command of the Troops he 
left in that Country to his Son Caracalla : this 
Expedition either gave him, or made him take 
upon himſelf, the Title of Britannicus 
Maximus. Caracalla, no longer awed by the 
Preſence of his Father, allow'd ſo great a 
Licenſe to his Troops, that theſe northern Peo- 
ple, not accuſtom'd to the Yoke, made a ge- 
neral Inſurrection. Severus, acquainted with 
this Revolt, but ignorant of the Cauſe, which 
was conceal'd from him, made ſuch a Maſſacre 
of the Rebels, they apprehended his Deſign 
was to extirpate their whole Race. Soon after 
this he dies at Vor; and the two Princes, his 
Sons, who ſucceeded him, having made a Peace 
with the Calidonians, returned to Rome. 
What is known of the Affairs of Britain, 

from the Death of Severus to the Time of 
Dioclgſian, is inconſiderable. But in the Be- 
ginning of Dioclgſian's Reign Carauſius had the 
Command of a Fleet given him, to ſcower and 
clear the Seas of Franc and Saxon Pirates, 
who continually infeſted the Coaſts of Belgick 
Gaul, Armorica, and Britain, This Admiral 
either by ſtripping the Pirates of their Booties, 
or coming in for a Share with them, amaſs'd 
mighty. Sums. Growing Rich and Powerful, 
he ſhew'd by Degrees, leſs Reſpect and Sub- 
miſſion, to the Commands of Maximian, then 
Emperor of the Weſt: Diocleſian having the 
Eaſt for his Diviſion. The Haughtineſs of this 
Admiral gave juſt ground of Jealouſy to Maxi- 
mian, who reſolved upon having him aſſaſſi- 
nated. Carauſius being informed of this, it 
haſten'd his taking the Purple which he had 
long before meditated. He found no difficulty 
to be acknowledged Emperor in Britain, 
where his Riches had acquired him great In- 
tereſt in the Army. Maximian, ſurprized at 
his Preſumption, immediately poſted to Gaul 
with Deſign to chaſtiſe it; wy finding him 
too well eſtabliſh'd, he changed that Reſolu- 
tion, and thought it more adviſeable to make 
him an Aſſociate in his Empire, and leave 
Britain to his Share: there are yet in England 


ſilver Medals of theſe two Emperors, which on 


the Back have two Hands joined, with the 
Words Concordia Augg. 

This forced Agreement nothing altering 
Maximian's Deſign of deſtroying his Rival, he 
committed the Execution of; it to Conflantius 
Chlorus, whom he had lately created Cz/ar, and 


to whom he allotted an Army proportion'd to 


the Greatneſs of the Undertaking. Carauſius 
being withdrawn into Britain, Conſtantius 
thought ĩt above all Thin gs neceſſary to make 


— 


ing in a Manner the Key of the Gauls Paſſage 
into that Iſland. While he was buſied in this 
Siege, Carauſius was ſlain by Alertus, who 
took upon him the Title of Emperor. At 


this News Conſtantius broke up the Siege of 


Boulogne, and croſs d immediately into Britain, 
' with intent to drive out the Uſurper before he had 


time to ſtrengthen himſelf. Soon after AMectus 


was killed by Aſclepiodotus, who alſo took up- 
on him the imperial Dignity, and ſome time 


after was kill'd in a Battle. 


| While theſe little Tyrants diſputed the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Britain, Diocleſian and Maximian 


on the ſame Day, one in the Eaſt, and the 


other in the Weſt, diveſted themſelves of 
the imperial Dignity, and were ſucceeded by 


Conſtantius and Galerus. Britain fell to the 


Lot of the former, as being Emperor of the 


Weſt: ſome Commotions in this Iſland oblig- 
ing him to go thither in Perſon, he died at 


York as he was entering upon an Enterprize a- 
gainſt the Northern People, then called Deu- 


calidonians and Vecturians. Before he expired, 


he had the Satisfaction to ſee his Son Conſtan- 
tine arrive, whom he named his Succeſſor. 


Some have believed that Conſtantine was born in 
Britain of Helen, Daughter of Coel, King of 


Colcheſter ; but it is no more than Conjecture. 
This Prince, at firſt Emperor of the Weſt 
only, became afterwards ſovereign Lord of both 


Empires by the Conqueſt of his Rivals. 
The Britans under the Reign of Conſtantine 


lived in great Tranquility. There are three 
remarkable Circumſtances in this Time which 
have ſome Relation to Britain. The firſt was 
the Liberty Conſtantine gave throughout the 
imperial Dominions of profeſſing the Chriſtian 
Religion, which Britain enjoy'd as fully as the 
other Provinces. The ſecond, the general Re- 
gulation this Prince made in the Empire: He 
divided it into four large Governments, Italy, 
the Gauls, Ihria, and the Eaſt, compriſing 
fourteen great Provinces. Bo 
The third was the Tranſlation of the im- 
perial Seat from Rome to Conſtantinople. The 
Emperor being at a Diſtance from the weſtern 
Provinces,” was often under a Neceſſity of 
tranſporting his 'Troops from Weſt to Eaſt, 


Which being but too frequent, was a very great 


Damage to the weſtern Empire, as it gave the 
northern Nations of Europe an advantageous 
opening to waſte the Frontiers by daily Incur- 
ſions. Tho' Britain, ſurrounded by the Sea, 


was ſecured from theſe Irruptions, - yet was ſne 


very ſenſible of their Effects, as they put the 


Romans under a Neceſſity of frequently drain- 
ing away her Troops to ſuccour other Provinces. 
The P:&s and Scots at this Time, making 


great Devaſtation, the Britons were conſtrain- 
ed to call a foreign People to their Aid, who 
afterwards became their Maſt eres. 
After the Death of Conſtantine, his three 
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himſelf Maſter of Boulogne ; this Town be- 


Succour, Lupicinius was commanded to 


vaſtations of. theſe Foreigners, had no better. 


mong his Soldiers, and returned the reſt to the 
Proprietors. The Barbarians being thus ex- 


deal of its former Splendor, neglected nothing 


Object of his Care; he applyed himſelf to the 
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Sons divided the Raman Empire among them; 
tho” in a ſhort Time the whole was united un- 
der the Dominion of Conſtantius, one of the 
three Brothers, who conferr'd the Government 
of the Weſt on Julian, who had been digni- 
fied with the Title and Authority of Cæſar, 
and made choice of Paris for his Reſidence: 
Soon after his Arrival in this City, he receiv'd 
News of the P:&s and Scots invading the Pro- 


vince of Britain, which called for immediate 


haſten thither with all poſſible Expedition; but 
was recalled before he reached London. Tis 
very probable theſe Invaders had pacified Julian 
by their Submiſſion. | | 
Nothing conſiderable happened in Britain 
from that Time, to the Reign of Valentinian 
the firſt, when the Iſland was reduced to a 
very miſerable Condition by the united Aſſaults 
of the Pidts, Scots, Attacotes, Francs; and 
Saxons, All theſe People, whether by chance 
or confederacy, broke in at once upon the Ro- 
man Province and made great Waſte, Ne#a- 
ridus, Landgrave of the Coaſt, was defeated 
and ſhin by theſe new Enemies: ſoon after 
the Duke Buchobaudes underwent the ſame 
Fate. Severus and Fovian, who ſucceſſively 
were ſent into Britain to put a Stop to the De- 


Succeſs. At length the Emperor Valentinian 
made choice of Theodo/ius, ſurnamed the Elder, 
to diſtinguiſh him from his Son of the ſame 
Name (who was afterwards Emperor.) This 
General acquitted himſelf in his Poſt with 
great Courage and Conduct. Being arrived at 
London, he divided his Army into three Corps, 
obliged to this Diſpoſition by the Neceſſity of 
oppoling the different Parties of the Enemy, diſ- 
perſed throughout this Iſland. Fortune ſecond- 
ing his Vigilance and Bravery, he often defeat-, 
ed and at length drove them out of the Roman 
Province, and ſpoil'd them of their Booty; of 
which he kept but a ſmall Part to diſtribute a- 


pell'd, Theodefius returned in triumph to Lon- 
don; and obſerving this Town had loſt a great 


to re-eſtabliſh it. London was not the only 


repairing other Towns; to the rebuilding. 
Fortifications and Caſtles which had been 
ruin'd; and to put them in a Condition to 
check any future Invaſions of the northern 
People; but he did not think even all this Pre- 
caution ſufficient; for the Enemy retreating 
beyond the two Friths, he judged it neceſſary, 
for the Security of Britain, to conſerye all the 
Country they had abandon d. To keep them; 
at a greater Diſtance, he raiſed Forts upon ti 
Iſthmus, dividing the two Seas. By this 
Means the Lands of the Romans, were con- -- ol 
ſiderably augmented, which Theodgftus mak 2 a 
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fifth Province, calling it Yalentia, in honour 
of Valentinian; and this Tract. belonging to 
the Pi&s took away a great Part of their 
Kingdom. Theodofius having thus quitted Bri- 
tain, returned to Rome, leaving the Ifland, 
now divided into five Provinces, under the 
Command of their reſpective Governors. 
Valentinian the Firſt was ſucceeded by Va- 
lentinian the Second and Gratian his two Sons; 
ſome time after the Pids beginning new Com- 
motions, Maximus was ſent into Britain. 
Upon his Arrival he form'd the Project of re- 
ducing the whole Iſland to the Roman Pow- 
er; dut as the Alliance of the two northern Na- 
tions was a great Obſtacle to the Execution of 
this Deſign, de reſolved, if poſſible, to break 


their Union, that he might ſet upon them one 
after the other. With this View, as he choſe 


to make uſe of the Picts firſt for the Deſtruc- 


tion of the Scots, he pretended to be very much 
enraged aga nſt theſe latter, as the ſole Authors 
of the Troubles in Britain. He afterwards 
ſubtilly engaged the P:s to unite their Forces 
with his, upon the Promiſe of putting them in 
Poſſeſſion of all the Lands which ſhould 
be taken from the Scots. This Device had the 


Succeſs he hoped. The Pr#s not perceiving 


the Hook under this Bait, and allured by the 


promiſed Advantage, made no Difficulty of en- 
tring into a ſtrict Alliance with the Romans. 
The Scots, attacked by theſe united Powers, 
were conſtrained to abandon their Country, and 
ſhelter themſelves in Treland and the neighbour- 
ing Illes. Maximus kept his Word with his 
Alles, in permitting them to take poſſeſſion of 
the Lands out Tat of which they had driven the 
Scots; but did not de ſign they ſhould ſtrength- 
en themſelves in theſe new Acquiſitions. While 
he was thinking upon the Method of e 
theſe People in their Turn, more urgent A 
fairs, relating particularly to himſelf, laid him 
unddr the Neceſſity of forming new Projects. 


While this General was employed in extend - 


ing the Limits of the Empire, Gratian, who 
in Conjunction with his oder ſſeſſed that 
of the Weſt, made young Theodofius (Son of 
the elder, who had commanded in Britain) 
his Collegue. Notwithſtanding this Choice _ 
met with an univerſal Applauſe, yet it gave a 
very | ſenſible Diſpleaſure to Marinus, who 
thought himfelf much more deſerving of the 
Purple than the Perſon on whom it was con- 
ferred ; the Preference Gratian had given to 
Theodofrus, he looked upon as an outrageous In- 
dignity. Thus prejudiced, he could no longer 
ſubmit to the Service of an ungrateful Maſter, 
and a young Prince, whom he eſteem'd very 
much his inferior in point of Merit. His 
Rage for being thus neglected, made him re- 
ſolve to take upon him ihe im 1 Dignity ; 
and to fet hitnſelf on an equal Foot with the 
Prince to whom Gratian would IE 
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This Project obliged him to alter his Ne ca- 
ſures; inſtead of making War upon the Picis, 
as he had projected, he ſtudied now to ingra- 


tiate himſelf in their Favour, deſigning to 
leave Britain calm, and ſtaunch to his Inte- 


reſt, while he ſhould, elſewhere, be employ'd 
againſt the three Emperors, whom he had pur- 
poſed to deprive of their Sovereign Power : 

but an unforeſeen War happening in Britain, 
made him defer for ſome Time the Diſcovery 
of his Intentions. The Scots, ſtrengthened 
with the 1-:/b Aſſiſtance, made an Irruption 
into the North, to attempt recovering thoſe. 
Lands from which they had been driven. This 
laid Maximus under a Neceſſity of employing 
againſt them thoſe Forces which he had pre- 
pared for the Execution of his other Projects. 
He worſted them in ſeveral Encounters, and 
obliged them at laſt to return to Ireland, 'whi- 


ther he made a Shew of following, to deprive 


them of that Refuge, and chaſtiſe the I:/þ. 
But this Nation dreading the Sight of a Roman 
Army in their Country, ſubmitted to - ſuch 
Conditions as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, 
which were much gentler than they expected, 
As the General's View was to choak all Seeds 
of Diviſion and Diſcontent, which might 
make his principal Deſign miſcarry, after theſe 


Troubles were quieted, he took the Imperial a 


Robe, and left Britain, 
Gratian. - 

He carried with him, into Gaul, all the 
Roman Troops, and formed a conſiderable Bo- 
dy out of thoſe Britons who were able to 
bear Arms. Thus Britain was at once ſtrip- 

of Soldiers, and conſequently ſo weaken d, 
ſhe was no longer i in a Condition to withſtand 
any Attempt made upon her. The Roman 
Hiſtory informs us, that Grattan, after having 
been abandoned by his Army, fled into Ttaly, 
and was aſſaſſinated by the Orders of Maxi- 
mus, who depoſed Valentinian the ſecond, but 
was at length overthrown and beheaded by 
Theodofrus. 

After the Death of Theodeftus, the Pede 
was divided between his two Sons Arcadius and 


to make War upon 


Honorius; the former was Emperor of the 


Eaſt, the latter of the Weſt. As this Prince 
Was yet very young, his Father had before ta- 
ken Care to name the famous Stilicbo, his 


Tutor, who, held the Reins of Goveriiment 


during the Minority of this Emperor. One 
of his principal Cares was to check the Pre- 
ſumption of the P:#s, by ſending a Governor 
at the Head of a Legion into Britain: Theſe 
People, upon the Death of Theodoftus, began 
to make freſh/Inroads into the Roman Province. 
He made Choice of Yi#orims for this Com- 
mand, a Man of great Arrogance, who, not 

ſatisfied with ſhutting up the Pi#s within the 
Bounds of their own Country, would alſo 
treat them as Subjects of the Empire; nay, 
he carried his TRY ſo far, as to forbid 
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their crowning another King, to ſucceed Hen- 
guſt who was lately dead. This Step made the 
Pitts conceive Viforinus deſigned to make 
War upon them; and apprehend (after ha- 
virig been made the Tools to drive out the 
Scots) they ſhould themſelves be thruſt out of 
their Country. Having no longer (as formerly) 
any Dependance on the Aſſiſtance of their 
Neighbours, they began to reflect that the 
withdrawing of the Scots deprived them of a 
Succour, which might hereafter be extreamly 
uſeful: The little Regard the Roman Gover- 
nour ſhewed them, gave Ground to ſuſpect he 
deſigned upon their Liberty ; made them con- 
ſider on the Means to avoid their Ruin, and 
make Amends for the Overſight they had bee 
guilty of. : 
In this State of Fear and Incertitude they 
determined to recal the Scots, and, purſuant to 
this Reſolution, ſent an honourable Embaſſy to 
Fergus, a Prince of the Scots royal Blood 
(withdrawn into Denmark) inviting him and 
his Countrymen to come and take Poſſeſſion of 
that Kingdom they had been forced to abandon. 
The more to engage his Return, they pro- 
miſed him the chief Command of their Troops 
in the War againſt the Romans, look'd upon 
as inevitable. Fergus accepting theſe Offers, 
gave Notice to the fugitive Scots, that he was 
ready to head, and lead them back to their 
own Country. A more favourable Oppor- 
tunity could not offer. The Diſcord which 
reign d among the Governors rent the very 
Bowels of the Roman Empire, at the ſame 
Time powerfully attack'd by the Barbarians, 
who made horrible Devaſtations upon its 
Frontiers. Theſe Diſturbances obliged Sti- 
licho to recal Victorinus and his Legion, to em- 
ploy them where rhe Neceſſity of the Roman 
Affairs was more urgent. Exactly at this Con- 
juncure, the Scots returned to the Iſland un- 
der the leading of Fergus, who was unanimouſ- 
ly acknowledged for their Kin.“ 
Fergus II being eſtabliſhed on the Throne, 
ruminated on the Means to revenge himſelf of 
the Romans ; an Enterprize which ſeem'd to 
him eaſy in the Execution, as the Departure of 
Victorinus had left them in a very weak Condi- 
tion. Wherefore drawing together the Troops 
of both Nations, of which he had been elected 
General, and having taken in the Forts built 
by Thcodgſius the Elder, between the two Friths, 
he advanced as far as the Wall of Severus. 
The ſmall number of Troops the Romans left 


in the Iſland render d it impoſſible for them to 


defend a Rampart of ſuch vaſt Extent: thus 

the P:#s and Scots, finding no Obſtacles to their 

Paſſage, enter d into, and waſted the Country 

of the Romans. r 
Britain having ſubmitted to the Roman 

Yoke, number of foreign Families, the greater 
* We have here follow 'd the Scets Authors, tho acgus 

ar 51 1 ** in his Britannick Origins. 
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of different Nations I ſhall for the future call 


the ſovereign Power. 


the Alps, with Deſign to enter Taly, and de- 


he thou 
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tired. This Town not being in a Condition to 


25 
Part of which deſcended from veteran Soldiers, 
were tranſplanted and eſtabliſh'd in the Iſland; 
theſe were ſo intermixt with the Natives of the 
Country, they became one People, under the 
Government' of Roman Officers, This mixture 


Britons ; it was now equally the Intereſt of the 
Romans and other Foreigners, as that of the- 
native Britons to defend the Iſland, Theſe 
People haraſs d by their Neighbours; and not 
aſſiſted by Rome, reſolv d upon electing an Ema 
peror, who cou'd have no other Intereſt than 
their Defence. They made choice of an Of- 
ficer named Marr, who had great Intereſt a- 
mong them; but not having the good Fortune 
to pleaſe every Body, was ſoon either killed or 
dethron'd, and another named Gratian poſ- 
ſeſs'd his Dignity, who being a cruel and bloody 
Man, four Months after his Election, under- 
went the ſame Fate. 8 
Neither of theſe two firſt Emperors anſwer- 
ing their Expectations, they bethought them- 
ſelves of one Conſtantine, a private Soldier, who 
(for the ſake of his Name only from which 
they drew a good Omen) was inveſted with 
This new Emperor 
drove back the northern People to their 
own Country, and afterwards concluded a 
Peace with them. This Succeſs made him 
conceive ſo very high an Opinion of his own 
good Fortune, that he laid a Plan for the 
Conqueſt of the whole Empire. With this 
View he muſter'd up all left in Britain capable 
of bearing Arms, and ſent them into Gaul. 
His Deſign was to lay hold of a Conjuncture 
which ſeem'd to him extreamly advantageous. 
Honorius was then attack d by Alarich, King 
of the Goths, who not many Years before had 
taken Rome. 4 1 ihnc | 
Conſtantine, upon his Arrival in Gaul, made 
bis Son Cunſtans, whom he had recalled out of 
the Monaſtery of Vincheſter, his Aſſociate, and 
having left him with an Army to maintain his 
Authority in theſe Provinces, march'd towards 


throne Honorius. Gerontius was General of 
the Troops left with Conſtans, whoſe Prudence 
and Conduct, not only rais'd his Maſter's Cha- 
rater in Gaul, but put him in Poſſeſſion of 
Spain. This unexpected Proſperity ſo puffed 
up the young Emperor, that (fearing the Ho- 
nour ſhou'd be attributed to Geronſius which 

ht due to himſelf only) he deprived 
a Mark of Ingratitude was ſoon puniſh'd. "Ge 
rontius, nettled with the Affront, found Means 
to raiſe an Army, and proclaiming Maximus, 
one of his Friends, Emperor, enticed away 
from Conftans a great of his Troops. After this 


G | 
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ſand a Siege of any length, Conſtans was kill'd 
in a Sally, in which he expoſed himſelf to certain 
Death rather than fall into the Hands of his 
Enemy. | 

Conſtantine ſeeing the Face of Affairs changed 
by the Revolt of Gerontius, and the Death of 
his Son, quitted the Deſign of going into aby, 
and withdrew to Arles, where he was long be- 
fieged by Gerontius, who (while flattered with 
hopes of having him ſoon in his Power) was on 
a ſudden obliged to raiſe the Sige, and make 
head againſt an Enemy much more formidable, 
This was the Earl Conflantius, whom Honorius 
had left in the Command of his Armies. 

This General making uſe of the leifure Time 
given him, by a-new concluded Peace betwixt 
the Emperor and the King of the Go7hs, haſten'd 
by long Marches to curb the Inſolence of theſe 
Tyrants of Gaul. At the Approach of Con- 

antius, Gerontius found himſelf at once a- 
bandon'd by his Army, and forc'd to withdraw 
into Spain, where he was kill'd by ſome of his 
own People. Tis believ'd he was a Briton, 
for the Bards of that Nation have celebrated 
his Name in their Verſe, of which there are 
yet ſome Fragments. Conſtantine had no bet- 
ter Fate than Gerontius: he was taken in Arles, 
together with his Son Julian, and one of his 
Brothers named Sebaſtian. Tho' he had re- 
ceived the Order of Prieſthood before the Sur- 
render of the Place, yet ip. ev ſent him 
to the Emperor, by whoſe Command he loſt 

The Britons being left to themſelves, by the 
Departure of the Raman Troops, and the 
Flower of the Britifh Youth, were reduced to 
great Extremities. The Pi#s and Scots taking 
advantage of the Weakneſs of this unhappy 
People, continued their Devaſtations without 
Reſiſtance. In this deplorable Condition the 
 - Britons remained for ſome Years, the Romans 
having too much Buſineſs of their own to 
give them any Aſſiſtance, or even to turn their 
Thoughts towards Britain. The Goths * had 
again renew'd the War under the leading of 
Alarick, and having pilaged Rome ſeiz d upon 
Gaul, "Twas then in vain for the Britons to 

demand Succour of the Emperor: neither in a 
Condition, nor inclined to afford it them. 
Britain, which his Predeceſſors had kept with 
- fo much Care, began to be a Burthen to 
him ; wherefore that he might be once for 
all delivered from their Importunities, he re- 
nounced his Sovereignty over this Iſland, and 
abſolved the Inhabitants from all Allegiance to 


the Empire. This folemn Act of Renuncia-- 


tion was made in the Year 410 of the Chriſtian 
Fra, ſoon after the Time Alarick had taken 
The Britons, thus recovering their Liberty, 
became more miſerable. - Formerly they had 
»A fierce People of Soyrhia 3 
; + Saber bf che Opinion it was in the Year 418, 
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ſome right to expect Aſſiſtance from the Em- 
peror, but this Manumiſſion diveſted them of 
all Pretenſions to farther Succour. However 
the Roman Affairs being ſomewhat re-eſtabliſh'd 
in the Reign of Valentinian the Third, by the 
Victories ÆAtius, obtained over the Wiſigoths 
and Burgundians, this General took Pity on 
the wretched Condition of the Britons, and 
ſent them a Legion under the Command of 
Gallio of Ravenna, or, as others ſay, of Maxi- 
mian: by the Arrival of theſe Troops, when leaſt 
expected, the northern People were repell'd and 
obliged to retreat to their own Country. But the 
Emperor wanting this Legion to employ elſe- 
where, it was .remanded at the very Time the 


Enemies of Britain were preparing' for new 


Devaſtations. fi | 
The Roman General, before he left the 
Iſland, told the Britons in plain Terms, they 
ought to expect no farther Protection from the 
Emperor. The northern People of Europe 
ſpoiling every Part of his Dominions, gave him 
too much Employment in other Provinces. 
After this Declaration, he adviſed them to 
enure themſelves to Arms, the better to with- 
ſtand the continual Aſſaults of their Enemies. 
He added, that confidering their Weakneſs, 
he thought it would be proper for them to re- 
pair the Wall of Severus againſt their Aſſailants, 
as a Barrier; to which End, he would not only 
lend them the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, but would 
himſelf help to carry on, and finiſh the Work. 
What could the Britons do in this Extremity ? 
They had no other Choice than what the Ro- 
man General propoſed to them : wherefore they 
ſet about repairing the Wall with all poſſible 
Diligence, No ſooner was the Work perfected, 
but the Romans left Britain, never to return 
more. We muſt then fix the End of the Ro- 
man Dominion over Britain at the Time of this 
Legion's Departure, which was in the Year 

426 or 427. ＋ 5 
e two northern Nations, who lived in 
ſtrict Union ever ſince the Coronation of Fergus, 
having learned the Retreat of the Roman 
Troops, began freſh Hoſtilities upon the Bri- 
tons, with greater Boldneſs than ever. The 
Wall of Severus fo lately repaired was again aſ- 
faulted, which, defended by Britons only lit- 
tle uſed to War, was at length deſerted : after 
this, the Invaders employed themſelves in ma- 
king great Breaches in ſeveral Parts of the Ram- 
part, that it might be no longer an Obſtacle 
whenever they deſigned Inroads into the Ene- 
my's Country. Soon. after Fergus died in a 
Voyage to Ireland, leaving Eugenius the Se- 
cond, a Minor, under the Care of Graham, 
his Grandfather by the Mother. 
The Britons were, at this Time, ſo en- 
feebled, that having no hopes of withſtanding 
their Enemies, they abandon'd to them Part of 


ey firſt came out of 'Girhie, at Ifand in the Baliick; now commonly call d Gurland or Guth land. 


* their 
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their Country, and retired farther towards the 
South. The P:#s and Scots, by the Advan- 
tages grown more Haughty, began to form 


new Schemes. for driving all the Britons out of 
the Iſland. With this View they reſolved on 


inviting Colonies out of Ireland, and the neigh- 
bouring Iſles; not only to poſſeſs the Lands al- 
ready deſerted by this haraſſed People, but 
thoſe alſo of which they hoped to ſpoil thera 
in the Sequel. But Graham, by his Authori- 
ty, hinder'd the Execution of this Project. He 
fear'd, if the Romans ſhou'd again return to the 
Iſland, the Scots would be obliged to abandon 
their Conqueſts (as it had more than once al- 
ready happen d) aud Scotland become the Seat 
of War. He therefore offer d Peace to the 


Britons, upon honourable Terms, which were 


as joyfully accepted. By the Treaty made 
with them, the Wall of Severus was to be a 
common Boundary to both Nations; but the 
. Britons were obliged to pay a conſiderable 
sum to their Conquerors for this Benefit. The 
Scots finding this Peace too diſadvantageous, 
loudly murmur'd : Graham, notwithſtanding, 
all the Time of his Adminiſtration, enforced a 
ſtrict Obſervance of the Treaty. + | 
As ſoon as Eugenius the ſecond was of Age 
to take upon him the Government of his 


Kingdom, he thought himſelf obliged to break 


through this Compact with the Britons, againſt 
which his Subjects had proteſted. He knew 
very well the Romans were in no Condition 
to ſuccour Britain; and look d upon the pre- 
ſent Opportunity too advantageous to be let 
ſlip: Accordingly, he ſent Ambaſſadors to the 
Britons, who, in a haughty Stile, were to 
make a Demand of all the Lands in Poſſeſſion 
of the Scots before the late Treaty; but they 
were ſent back with an inſulting Anſwer. 
This precipitate Reſolution was follow'd by 
a War, which was by ſo much more fatal to 
the Britons, than the preceding ones, as it re- 
duced them to the loweſt Ebb, by the Loſs of 
fourteen or fifteen thouſand Men in one fingle 
Battle. In ſhort, finding themſelves brought 
to the laſt Extremity, they had no other Re- 
fuge, than an humble Suit for that Peace, 
which they had haughtily rejected. It was in- 
deed granted them, but upon very hard Con- 
ditions, as they were obliged to give up all the 
Country ſituated north of Humber; of which 
the Scots and Pifs (Confederates in this War) 
took poſſeſſion +. | 
From this Time which I have now men- 
tioned to the Arrival of the Saxons, the Hiſto- 
ry of Britain is extreamly confuſed on Ac- 
count of the Diſagreement of Authors. In 
the Midſt of this Confuſion, it is very hard to 
diſcover the Truth, and more ſo to fix juſt 
Dates. All that we can collect as moſt likely, 


+ The Wall of Severus is eighty Miles diſtant from the Henber, * t 
erſtood a- ſuperior Prince; on whom 


* By a Monarch muſt be 


Selden and William of Malngſbury. 


is, the Britons elected ſeveral Kings, whoſe 
Actions are but little known; and that theſe 
Kings were eſtabliſhed, and afterward kill'd or 
dethroned, according to the Caprice or Inte- 
reſt of the great Men : Nay, it is even pro- 
bable, ſeveral Kings reigned at the ſame Time 
in different Counties; and theſe Sovereigns re- 
ciprocally making War upon one another, con- 
tributed yet more to their Diviſions, and Di- 
minution of Strength: In ſhort, to crown 
their Miſery, Britain was afflicted with a cru- 
el Famine, of which moſt other Parts of the 
World were ſenſible. This ſevere Scourge 
compleatly ruined the unhappy Country, the 
Inhabitants being ſtarv'd by thouſands. In fo 
diſtreſſed a Condition, prodigious Numbers of 
miſerable Wretches, who had no Means to 
preſerve Life, withdrew into Armorica, where 
ſeveral of thoſe whom Maximus had carried 
into Gaul, were already ſettled ; ſome others 
addreſſed themſelves to, and implored the 
Charity of the Picts and Scots, chuſing rather 


to rely on the Mercy of their Enemies, than 


to periſh with Hunger among their Country- 
men, _ | 


In the Midſt of this Deſolation, the north- 


ern People, irreconcileable Enemies to their 


Neighbours, taking Advantage of their Mis- 
fortunes, broke the laſt Treaty of Peace; and 


having paſt the Humber, (void of Compaſſion) 
laid waſte thoſe miſerable Countries, which 


the Inhabitants were not in a Condition to pro- 


tect, 
In this deſperate State of their Affairs the 


principal Men of the Nation thought it ne- 
ceſſary to convene a general Aſſembly, that 


they might conſult, and, if poſſible, find 


ſome Remedy for their Misfortunes, which 


daily multiplied: they all agreed the only one 


to prevent their Ruin was to elect a Monarch; 
* and flattered themſelves, being united under 
the Command. of one ſingle Perſon, would 


put an End to their Diſſentions, and enable 


them to withſtand their Enemies, But the 
Diſcord reigning among the principal Members 
of the State, was an Obſtacle to the Advan- 
tages hoped from this Propoſal. Several great 
Men having 


each other, far from obeying the elected Mo- 
narch, were for contriving his Deſtruction in 


hopes of ſucceeding to his Authority. It was 
poſſible that his Power could long 


not then poſſible 
ſubfiſt ; not being elected with a general Ap- 
probation, the Malecontents united for his De- 
ſtruction. Thus while the Britons ſought a 
Re-union under one Head, they wete daily 
plunging themſelves into a fatal Anarchy. 


The Names of thoſe Monarchs who reign'd 


is *.- 


\ | . 


fortified themſelves in different 
Parts of the Country, had uſurped a Sort of 
Sovereignty. Theſe little Tyrants, jealous bf 
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in W for ſome Vears, are ſunk in Oblivi- 
on till we come to Vortigern Earl or King of 
Dammonia, who was elected in 44 5. 
Tbis Prince was not only one of the. mf 
rful, but the moſt ambitious, and as he 
could never ſuffer one of his Countrymen a 
ſuperior, was a declared Enemy to all preced- 


ing Monarchs, and had ener to their 8 


Ruin. 
This new Mitch was by no Means fit to 


re-eſtabliſh the Affairs of the Britons ; as he 
artained to the ſupreme Dignity by his Cabals, 
fo his only Endeavours to maintain himſelf up- 
on the Throne were by Artifice, and vile 
Meafures, without giving himſelf the leaſt Con- 
cern for the general Good of his Subjects. He 
was not only avaritious and cruel, but abandon'd 
to many Vices, among which his Luft carried 
him fo far, he debauched his own Daughter 
under the Promiſe of ſetting her upon the 
Throne. There was, however, a Neceſſity 
of driving out the Enemy : But Vort:gern did 
not find himſelf able to ſucceed in that Enter- 
prize, though the only Reaſon of his Election; 
what ſtill gave him more Uneaſineſs, and threw 
him into a great Perplexity, was, the Diſaffec- 
tion of his Subjects, and the Fear of being de- 
throned. 

In this uneaſy Situation! FE thou ght he 
had, found the Means to ſhelter himſelf from 

open Force of the former, and cloſe 
Cabels of the latter. To put his Schemes 
in Practice twas neceſſary to have the Con- 
ſent of the Britons : 
general Aﬀernbly, in which he' ſet forth the 
wretched State of the Nation; he accuſed the 
Romans as the only Cauſe of all thoſe Evils, 
under which the unhappy Ifland labour'd; as 
they firſt drew off all the young Men fit for 
Service, and then left them 2 2 to oy In- 
fylts of their Neighbours. 

After this, he expatiated upon the Tiles of 
the Britons, fince the Retreat of the Remans, 
and. re preſented the Danger of their Weakneſs, 
Rente ing the Means of their being thoroughly 
extitpatcd, 'or- entirely driven out of the Tfland 
by the Sword of their Enemies; he added, as 
to himſelf," he was always ready to expoſe his 


Life for the Service bf the Nation; but when 
he conſidered the few Tro in his Power, 
and the little Harmony ſubſiſting a the 


rinciſ Members of tlie State, Be coul not 
4 2 þ Endeavotirs cou'd be capa- 
ble "of freeing His hjects from the Evils which 
now path 22 that in this — 
choly Condition he Law but ohe Way 
his 7 from imminent Ruin; * Goat 
was, to call into their Aſſiſtance a Nation, Pro 
by a. continued Courſe of Victorics, bad efta- 


bliſhed themſelves in Germany, on the Lands ſtory.” 


of the.Romans; and naming the Saxons, added, 


15 * . ſome Damage to the Eri. gan to extend. their e wehe 1 


a! 


He called therefore a 


fore we relate the Conſequences of this 
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tons by their Pyracies, but they were in a Con- 
dition to make ample Reparation, as they could 
deliver them from the continual Inroads of the 
Pics and Scots. That this People were already 
become formidable to the Inhabitants of the north, 
and, by the Arrival of ſome of their Troops, the 
Britons would be enabled, not only to make 
Head againſt their Enemies; but poſſibly, to 
carry into their Country the ſame Deſolation, 
with which they had haraſs'd Britain. He 
ended his Harangue, by faying, this hardly al- 
lowed Time for Deliberation, the Britons be- 
ing under the Neceſſity of a foreign Succour, 
and the Saxons the only People capable of lend- 
it. 
werbe Fear which had ſeized on the Minds of 
f — the Hope of preſerving their native Coun- 
; the recovering of their loſt Eſtates; and 
no 30681 the Deſire of Revenge; all concur- 
red to this Propoſition of Vortigern's being joy- 
fully received: But when they came to delibe- 
71 upon the Conditions they ſhould offer to 
the Saxons, great Difficulties aroſe. 
The Monarch, whoſe Deſign was, by the 
Succour of theſe People, to ſtrengthen him= 
ſelf, as well againſt his own Subjects, as his 
forei gn Enemies, propoſed the yielding them 
ſome County, that their own Intereſt might 
engage them to puſh'on the War with more 
Vigour and Reſolution: But as ſome of the 
principal of the Aſſembly muſt have been di- 
veſted of their Lands, to make ſuch Aſſign- 
ments, it was not eaſy to agree upon this Point : 
At len gth, after much Conteſtation, they a- 
greed to yield to the Saxons the Iſle of Tha- 
net, divided from Kent by a ſmall Canal. 
They confidered this Ifle would be equally 
ſerviceable; for the landing their Troops, and 
facilitating the Means of their Return, when- 
ever they were inclined to leave the Country. 
Twas alſo concluded to give them ſuch Pay, 
as ſhould be a upon, between: them and 
the Britons. After this: Reſolution taken, 
they named Ambaſſadors, to negotiate the Af. 
fair in Germany. Vortigern, pleaſed that he 
had ſo well provided for his own Intereſt, 
without being ſuſpected by his People, thought 
this Expedient would'prove a Shelter from the 
Hs he fear'd; But theſe very Means, to which 
a ſubtle Policy gave Birth, were directed by 
divine Providence, to the Overthrow of their 
Author, and the Rat of the Nation. What- 
ever high Conceits Men may entertain of their 
Prudence and Sagacity, all human. Wiſdom is 
blind and bounded in very narrow Limits. Be- 
er- 
nicious Counſel, it will be neceſſary to hs a 
more ular Account: of theſe: ' Saxons," as 
they way be che (ram. ene of this Hi- 


When the n 1 firſt be- 
ny, 
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from the Roman Iroaſjon to, the Saxons Arti val. 29 


ny, the Inhabitants of the || Cimbrian Cberſo- neighbouring Inhabitants, were little known 
neſe, now called Julland, left their: Country under other than the Name of Saxon. | 
to proceed ſouthwards: they at firſt ſeized on Their Manners were of ver y near Reſem- 
a Portion of Land in the North of Germany, | blance with thoſe of the antient Germans, of 
and doubtleſs employed ſeveral Years in eſta- whom Tacitus has given a Deſcription ; they 
bliſhing themſelves in thoſe Quarters; but the were naturally brave, and much addicted to 
Romans never penetrating to their Settlement, War, whether by Land or Sea (they otherwiſe 
and we having no ancient Hiſtories of the cu never "wad made ſuch a Number of Ac- 
northern, nor even of the weſtern Countries quiſitions) but extremely .cruel towards their 
(except what the Romans themſelves have left Enemies, eſpecially their Priſoners | of War, 
us) know. very little of the Inroads made by whom they are to their Gods. 6 
the northern People in Germany. The Cim-. Their Empire, divided into twelve principal 
brians daily puſhing their Conqueſts towards RT was under the Dominion of an 
the South, and the Romans advancing, towards equal N umber of Chiefs, accountable to the 
the North, they at length drew pretty near to genera}! Aſſembly, compoſed | of- the greateſt 
each other. This gave the Romans an Oppor- Men in the Nation. In Tunes of War, they 
tunity of being in ſome Meaſure informed of elected a Chief, who headed their Armies, and 
the State of theſe People, before unknown. to was inveſted with an almoſt Sovereign Power ; 
them. but (like the Roman Didators), as ſoon as the 
Their Hiſtorians, however, are very 8 Wars were finiſhed, he refign d his Command. 
confuſed in the Account they deliver of them; Brunſwick was tlie Centre of their Empire. 
ſometimes giving divers Names to one and the As to their Religion, it was the ſame. wat 
fame People, and ſometimes mentioning diffe- that. of other northerr People, alſo profeſſed 5 
rent Nations under one. The Cimbrians, who in a Part of Germany. The principal. Zods 
left the Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, were divided in- they, worſhipped, before they: had received. tw 
to three Companies, diſtinguiſhed. by the Names Goſpel were, the Sun, the Moon, I. PH 
of Suevi, Francs, and Saxons ; theſe three Peo- Moden, J. WP ies Ry 50 e To 
ple advancing continually towards the South, theſe; :they..conſec 4 1020 O50 
eame at laſt to the Frontiers of the Roman Week, Which is 
Empire; the Suevi towards Taly, the Fruncs Germ 267 Hles 77 I 
to the South-weſt; towards the, Coaſt of Belgic ing the {2 1 Days, .11 - 
Gaul, and the Saxons on the Weſt towards is fad, | Grandfon of 8 Fler, 5 
the German Ocean. The Suevi, eſpecially firſt who, 5 the North of... Europe ;: t the 
were ſo formidable to the ancient Germans, Name. of Teufel which ich the, Germans „gixe 
they fancy d them capable of ſtriking 2 Terror themſelves, in probably, derived rh 0 £ 
in the immortal Gods, as Cæſar reports in his The God Thor, Mbence 5 1 
Commentaries : As to the Francs, it is knoyn Thunder and .D 15 Dunger 
they made, in Time, great Acquiſttions in the was with the Saxon; the f 
Belgic Gaul, and*afterward over-run all the che pena viz che God of. 
pr” we the Country of aud, erer Hiſtin- eem'd-the Codof N 
guiſhe 


As to the Saxont.. they: bottle be Wan Weg and made vaſt Acquiſitions «'? T 
between the ib, and Sgt und poſſeſſed milies look d pon iin, 'as che o 
all the Country lying n»theſe two Rir  Whence, they Apps, and g SEE? DOG „„ 
vers: Their Empire, 0 the Weſt. hy ended fre Sos” e e e, i 
the German Ocean, extended eaſtward to the the: | ei fb "I fn ne -. 
By, | 


Frontiers of 7. baringen, conſequently they were Name, One 5 
Lords ef Saxony, Naftpbalis, and a, that Goch * io Rm . Hare — 


Part of the Lout Guntries, which lies to the Father of e 
North of the Rhing. The Pęgple: who 855 dee woch Aue een cont: 
the Yoke: of theſes Conquerors, took, in Pr ces Are! yet lame. K ragte g 0 ne Nag 
of Time, the Name of Sanant, as the Inhabir thaſe.iof ertgig Places," 36 


tants of. Gaul, being ſubdued by ch 1 org, derby 
did: that:of: . a —— | Bao. ex N | 
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to the northern People. This is what ſeems 
to me the cleareſt, and moſt worthy of Notice, 
with relation to the Saxons, whom the Britons 


prot?” * 


of ENGLAND, 


by the Advice of Vortigern, call d in to thile 
Aſſiſtance. 


Of the ANGLO-SAXONS, eftabliſting themſelves in BRITAIN, 


E SPERATE Diſeaſes readily admit ſelves, his Countrymen would not abandon them 


of deſperate Cures ; as our Hopes 
Redreſs, blind us to the Dangers may poſſibly 
attend them. The Britons, though often ha- 
raſſed by the Cruizings of the Saxons, had 
now an Eye upon the Bravery only of this 
People, whom they fancied alone capable to 
reſcue them from __ Evils they n under. 


Had they had any Choice, it is poſfible, they 


would have weigh'd the Advantages of this 
| Succonr, againſt the Inconveniencies which 

might follow ; but it being their only Reſource, 
they overlooked thoſe Objects, on which a ju? 
Apprehenfion, would have fixed their Eyes. 


of 


in this their urgent Neceſſity, The Ambaſſa- 
dors from ſo favourable an Anſwer, concei- 
ved great Hopes of their Negociations, which, 
as much as poſſible, they puſh'd on to a Con- 


cluſion. They had, at length, the Satisfaction 


to obtain a Succour of nine thouſand Men, 
under certain Conditions, the principal of which 
were, the giving up entire Poſſeſſion of the 
Ifle. of Thanef, upon the Coaſts of Kent, to 
the Saxons for the landing their Troops ; and 
the Britons allowing them a certain Pay then 
agreed upon. 

The Saxons were no Strangers to Britain; 


they had, long before, begun to ſtrike a Ter- 
ror in the Eaſtern Coaſts of the Iſland, where 
they had even, more than once, made a De- 
ſcent, If they had not earlier endeavoured 
its Conqueſt, *tis their Enterprizes on their own 
Side of the Sea, appeared to them of much 
greater Conſequence ; or, perhaps, not tho- 
roughly knowing the feeble Condition of the 
Britons, they apprehended engaging in too 


Beſide, Vortigern endeavoured to baniſh from 
their Thoughts, whatever Conſideration might 
induce them to a Change, by induſtriouſly ex- 
— the A drantages muſt flow from the 


Saxon Aid. 
- Theſe flattering Diſcourſes coi their 
Hopes, and prevented a deliberate Reflection 
— the Conſequence which might attend the 
tep they had taken. Thus every one being 


—_ 


tion, on the Succeſs of which they imagined, 
the Welfare of their Country abſolutely de- 
pended. The Empire of the Saxons was then 
exiled to the German Ocean, and they had 
their Conqueſts into Zealand. 
Ambaſſadors having croſſed the 
tigifl, General of the Saxons, ha- 
* > lied an Aſſembly to hear their Propoſi- 
tions, the Chief of the Ambaſſy ſpoke, in the 
following Terms. Hluſtrious and generous 


Saxons ; the Britons, hard preſ#d and buraſi d 


uy 


by the continual Inroads of Pics and Scots, their 


Neighbours, and Enemies, have ſent us fo in- 


treat your Aﬀftance. We have often heard 
Fe) wow our Viftories ; are no Strangers to. 
Force of your Arms, and come to 


5 by 2 you would grant us your Protecrion. Bri- 
hong made a confiderable Part of the Ro- 

man Empire, but 8 Mar 
fers, we can turn our Eye 

; as yours, 1 
| e afford us the Succour we come to aſt, 

| and expe all that a rich and fertile Country, 

b as ours, ran contribute towards the making 


a Deliverance from their preſent 
Evils only, they ſent away the Ambaſſadors na- 
med for Saxony, with all poſſible Speed, ſtre- 
nuouſly recommending to them this Negotia- 


"ro ps p 
1 ſolid Judgment, Complaiſance, Addreſs | 


great an Enterprize, Whatever may be the 
2 W could be more likely to in- 
28 them with a Deſign of (eſtabliſhing in 

„than this Ambaſſy and Con- 
juncture ; e Britons themſelves expoſed their 
Weakneſs, and the Saxons were already upon 
the Coaſt of the German Ocean, from whence 
they could keep a vigilant "OF upon what paſ- 
ſed in Britain, 

Tis not then Curprizing, if they promiſed 

Succour to the Britons without much Delibe- 


ration, ſince they deſigned to lay hold on this 


favourable Opportunity to plant themſelves. 
Hengift and Horſa, two Sons of WVitigiſil 
were appointed to command the Troops de- 
Su for the Succour of Britain. 
Hengiſt was about thirty Years old; he had 


to learn the Trade of War under Wi- 


Zigifl, his Father; and fd render himſelf a 


compleat Maſter, he afterwards ſerv'd in the 
Roman Armies, in which the Emperors com- 
monly emtertain' Saxon Troops. This young 
2 had all the Qualities requiſite to bring 
happy Iflue the Eaterprize intruſted to 
ud. His Courage and Experience 


and engaging Manners, were in ſome meaſure 
Gaurantees for his Succeſs. Theſe excellent 


ou 4 grateful Return. - | Qualities, made the Saxon General reſolve to | 
„„ procure his Son this of diſplaying 
Talents. Of Horſa, his Brother, we know - 


ject of their Embaſſy, the Saxon General an- 
3 They might ofſure them- - nothing in particular. Tho! the Saxons at firſt | 


* ee W u was common W | 
I BY 


granted a Succour of nine thouſand Men, yet 
did not they think it proper to engage ſo many 
Troops at once, in a Country to which they 
were in a manner Strangers; wherefore, under 
Pretence that ſome of them, deſigned for this 
Expedition, were at too great a Diſtance from 
the Place appointed for the Embarkation, they 
deem'd it ſufficient to ſend a Party. in three 


Ships ; and even by the Name given to this 


ſort of Veſſels + we may conceive they were 
capable of tranſporting but a very moderate 
Number. Hiſtorians have been ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure in regard of the Place where theſe firſt 
Troops embarked; we may, with probability 
enough, conjecture, it was in Zealand, as this 
Country was then in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Saxons; and beſides, as it would have been 
difficult to find a more commodious or nearer 
Place to the Iſle of Thanet, where this Corps 
was to land. Vortigern received with great 
Satisfaction the News of his Ambaſſadors happy 
Succeſs, which he was more ſenſible of upon 
Account of his own Intereſt, than for any re- 
gard he had to that of the Nation. He knew 
very well how his Subjects ſtood affected to 
him, and it was this Knowledge, as much as 

the Deſire of repelling the common Enemy, 
determined him to aſk Aid of the Saxons; he 
flatter d himſelf he cou'd eaſily engage theſe 
Strangers to grant him (in particular) their Pro- 
tection. a 

In the mean while, Hengiſt and Horſa ha- 
ving ſet fail, arrived at and landed at Eb feet in 
the little Iſle of Thanet, Moſt Hiſtorians fix 
the Arrival of theſe Saxon Troops in the Year 
449 ; but there are other who place it ſome 
Years both before and after that Time. Vor- 
tigern received theſe new Friends with very ex- 
traordinary Careſſes, and gave them immediate 
Poſſeſſion of the Iſle promiſed them. As ſoon 
as they were well refreſh'd, he led them againſt 
the People of the North, advanced as far as 
Stamford near Lincoln. In the firſt Battle 
given, the Iſlanders, uſed to a diſtant Fight, 
immediately lanced their Javelins, an Aſſault too 
weak to diſorder diſciplin'd Troops, who de- 
ſpiſed this Manner of engaging. 
having ſuſtain'd the firſt Shock, without the 
leaſt Motion, advanced in good Order, and by 
a clole Fight, ſoon routed the Enemy, already 
in part defeated by their Looks. The northern 

People, frighten'd at the Sight of theſe Strangers, 
and forc'd to an unuſual manner of Combat, - 


king but a faint Reſiſtance, quitted the Field of hi 


Battle to their nev Enemies. Their future Efforts 
were altogether as unſucceſsful : Whenever 
they were conſtrained to engage the Saxons, 


| they were as ſurely defeated ; at length their 
Courage broke by frequent Overthrows ; by 
degrees they abandoned the Countries taken 
| + A fort of long Boats; in dax, Cel $i 1 Keels. f 
1. Some Authors tell us, theſe Lands were in 
the Latin fof Lincel 


Of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 


County 


The Saxons 


, Py MON + + 1 1 Bhs + V * ; * 8 4 . i : 
2 Kent... Nemiur affirms, they were in Landgſa Regione; or rather e. 
in Aut there is yo Place which has a Name any thing like this. 


from the Britons, and withdrew to their own; 
fearing nothing fo much as encountering the 
Saxons. | 

It was a very great Satisfaction to Vortigern 
to ſee the firſt Part of his Project ſucceeded fo 
happily; but what was of the greateſt Import- 
ance to himſelf (engaging theſe Auxiliaries to 
his particular Service) was yet to be brought 
about. In this View he made à Preſent to the 
two Saxon Brothers of certain Lands 4 in the 
of Lincoln; whence they had repell'd 
the Enemies. But if Vortigern induſtrioully 
purſued his Views; Hengiſt was not leſs atten- 
tive to his own Intereſt: The Weakneſs of the 
Britons gave him hopes of procuring a Settle- 
ment in their Iſland, and he began to take 
Meaſures for putting his Schemes in Practice: he 
was obliged to go on gradually; and find Means 
to accorhpliſh his Deſigns, without diſcovering 
his Intentions; The Lands given him by Yor- 
tigern, furniſhed him with an Opportunity of 
taking the Britions in the Snare he meditated; 
He therefore told Yortigern, the Service he 
did the Britons in the North, keeping him at a 


Diſtance from the Iſle of Thayer, he was de- 


ſtitute of a Place to ſeeure the Booty takeft 


from the Enemies; and added, he had Reaſon 


to apprehend; while he was buſied in a diſtant 


War, he might be plunder'd of the Fruit of his 
Toils and Labour! for this Reaſon; he aſked 


leave to build a little Fort on ſome Part of the 
Lands lately given him: This Favour was eaſily 
obtain d. Vortigern fought all Opportunities 
to oblige him. ; ; . 5 | 
This new Fort, raiſed in the middle of the 
Country, cauſed the Britons to murmur a- 
gainſt their King, who they ſuſpected had an 
underftanding with the Saxons. Hengiſt, who. 
had already penetrated the ſecret Deſigns of 
Vortigern, took an ity, from their 
Diſcontent, to make Advantage of the Incli- 
nations he diſcovered in this Prince, and repre- 
ſented to him, that the Britons being deliver'd 
from the Fear of the northern People, were 
become inſolent, and ſought only Means to 
deprive him of the Crown; and ſet it upon the 
Head of ſome other: that this Intelligence 
coming from good Hands, he might perceive 


the Rebellion of his Subjects was not leſs to be 


fear d than the Invaſion of the Picłs and Scots: 
wherefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt the Danger 
which threaten'd him, he adviſed ſending for 
a greater Number of Saxons, to ſtrengthen | 
himſelf by their Aſſiſtance, againſt the wicked 


Cabdls of his Subjects; that the Retttainder of 
the Saxon Troops, allotted for the gucecur of 


Britain, were all in Readineſs; waiting only 

his Orders to put to 8ea. Yortrgern eaſily ap- 

proved of this Advice, exactiy eee 
| i} | 
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32 The His Tory 
ficulties, he preſſed the Faxon General. to im- 
meſdiately put in Execution a Project which ap- 
ar'd to him ſo very advantageous, Hengiſt, 
aſſur d of Vortigern's Conſent, wrote to his Fa- 
ther Witigifil, J, and urged the immediate De- 
parture of the remainder of Troops deſigned 
for Britain. He let him know the Fertility 
of the Country, and the Effeminacy of the In- 
habitants; hinting, if they were wiſe enough 
to lay hold of this Opportunity, they might 


a Settlement in the Iſland, not leſs uſe- 


ful nor leſs glorious, than What they had 
acquired in Germany. Mitigiſil, who had al- 
ready conceived great Hopes of his Son's Ex- 
ition, loſt no Time in ſending him the Sup- 
plies he demanded. He fitted out ſixteen large 
Barke for tranſporting the Troops, and at the 
fame Time ſent over Eſcus and Rowena, the 
former Son of Hengiſt, the latter his Niece. 
Fhis ſecond body of Troops arrived in the Year 
of our Lord 450, about twelve Months after 
the Firkt.. 4 553 
The Britiſh Monarch and the Chief of the 
8 ſeeing themſelves ſtrengthen'd, ſhew'd 
les Regard for. the Britons than formerly. 
Fortigern grown more powerful became more 
abſolute: he treated his Subjects with a Haugh- 
tines, which confirmed them more and more 
in the; Suſpiclons conceiv'd of him; he even 
made no difficulty of granting new Abodes to 
Strangers, without aſking their Approbation. 
A ſtrict Union now began between Vortigern 
and Hengiſt, as they ſtood. in need of each o- 
ther for their mutual Defence againſt the 
Britons, who openly ſhew'd their Diſcon- 


* 


that might contribute to the Succeſs of his 
Deſigns: his chief Endeavour was to diſcover 
the Humour and Genius, of Vortigern, and, 
uithout much difficulty, found his Ede 
led him to Love and Pleaſure. To make an 
advantage of theſe Paſſions, he laid a Snare in 
which he judged this Monarch muſt neceſſarily 
be taken. Having on ſeveral Occaſions made 
him Acknowledgments for the Favours he had 
received at his Hands, he begg d the Honour 
of a Viſit from him to give him ſome Marks 
of his Reſpect and Gratitude, Vortigern wil- 
- lingly accepted the Invitation, eſteeming it a 
new Expedient to _ ſtrength 
Friendſhip which he had knit with the po 
of 'the Saxons and was ſo: very neceſſary 
his Affairs. Hengiſt received him with all the 
Marks of Honour due to a great King, his 
Friend and Benefactor: He had prepared an 
Entertainment, in which neither Delicacy nor 


Magnificence was wanting. But the young 
Nonena, one of the moſt beautiful Perſons of 


her time, was the greateſt Charm to his royal 
Gueſt. Her Uncle Hengiſt, under Pretence 
of doing Honour to Vortigern, but really with 


Dali he might 2 his Eyes with ſo lovely 


In the. mean. "bile, Hengift neglected no- 


en the Knots of 


o he 
ſeveral Children by her: after this he promis d 
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an Object, order'd her all the T'me of the 


Feaſt to ſtand before the King; this Stratagem 
had the Succeſs Hengiſt had promiſed himſelf. 
Vortigern had his Eyes fixed upon Rowena, 

who on her Side, gave him to underſtand by 
her Looks ſhe was not inſenſible of the Honour 
done her. Hengiſt with Joy perceiving the 
ſudden Effects of her Beauty upon the Britiſb 
Prince, would not give this growing Paſſion time 
to cool ; he made a certain Sign to his Niece, 
and ſhe immediately went to the Buffet, and 
pouring Wane into a golden Cup, preſented it 
to the King, in giving it, ſhe knelt and ſaid in 
her own Language: Liever kyning, waſs heal. 
that is, My dear King to your Health. Vor- 
tigern agreeably ſurprized, turn'd to his Inter- 
preter to know what it was the young Lady had 
ſaid, and what he ſhould anſwer, to be con- 
formable to the Manners of the n be- 
ing inſtructed, he turned towards Rowens, and 
viewing her with paſſionate Eyes, anſwered in 


Saxon, Drink heal, which is, Do you yourſelf 


drink the Health. After this anſwer, Rowena, 

lifting the Cup to her Mouth, and only wet- 
ting. her Lips preſented it to the King, who re- 
ceiving it from her Hand immediately aroſe and 
gave her a Salute; the young Lady received it 
with a great Reſpect, as if ſhe thought herſelf 
extremely honour d, and having made a pro- 
found Curteſy, withdrew, leaving the Monarch 
inflamed with Love and Deſire; we may ſay 
this was a very fatal Moment to Britain, as it 
will appear hereafter. So true it is, the great- 
eſt Events ſometimes owe their Origin to things, 

which, at firſt View, ſeem of very! little Con- 
ſequence. 

From that Time Parti gern chought of no- 
thing but ſecuring to himſelf the Poſſeſſion of 
Rowena: Tho' he already had a Wife, yet his 
Paiſion repreſenting every thing poſble, he 
made no ſcruple of aſking Rowena in Marriage. 


Hengiſt, who by difficulties, deſign d to add 


Oil to his Fire, anſwer d, be could not break 


the ſettled Cuſtoms of the Saxons, in giving his 


Niece to a Prince already married. He added, 
Rowena was not altogether in his Diſpoſal ; 

and the Princes of his Country, particularly 
his Father, might diſapprove (however glorious 
was the Alliance) his Apoling of -his Niece to 


a chriſtian Prince. Vortigern, who, with an 


immoderate Paſſion ſigh'd to poſſeſs Rowena, 
found Expedients to 3 all Obſtacles: 
began by divorcing his Wife, though he had 


to allow Rowena full Liberty to — her 
Religion; and in ſhort, to prevent the Re- 
proaches of the Saxon Princes in Germany, 
which Hengiſt ſeemed to fear, hit upon a Me- 
thod, or perhaps it was ſu ggeſted to him, by 
which he thought to Hans Loveand Policy. 
This was the giving Hengiſt and Horſa the 
County of Kent in Sovereignty, and full Liber- 


ty to people it with Se, When he was 
5 come 
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come to this Point, all Difficulties began to 
diſappear, and the cunning Saxon, who rais'd 
them to make a better Bargain with the King, 
though it time to gratify his Deſire. He de- 
livered his Niece * to this amorous Monarch, 
and took Poſſeſſion of Kent, exaggerating this 


Proof of his Reſpect and Gratitude as if he 


had made a greab Sacrifice to the King. Vor- 
tigern, blinded by his Paſſion, thought himſelf 

a prodigious Gainer by the Exchan ge made. 
This Agreement was concluded with ſuch 


| Secrecy, that Gorongus F Prince or Governor 


of Kent, was diſpoſſeſſed before he could take 


any Meaſures to defend himſelf ; ſo impatient 
was Vortigern to conclude this fatal Bargain. 
The Britons Murmurings againſt this new 
Marriage; and their Complaints of the King's 
Liberality, were to. no manner of purpoſe. 
Hengift little regarding either, fortified him- 
ſelf as much as poſſible in his new Dominion, 
which at the ſame Time, he was projecting 
freſh Schemes to extend. 

While the Britons were making uſeleſs 
Complaints againſt their Monarch and the 
Saxons, Hengift was intent on his Intereſt , he 
had a good Body of Troops under his Com- 
mand, though not ſufficient to carry him thro' 
his vaſt Deſigns; wherefore he thought it more 
proper to conceal them till in a Condition to 
declare himſelf openly. The Situation in 
which he obſerved Vortigern, gave him hopes 


it was not impoſſible to make this Prince ſub- 


ſervient to his Views, while he thought he 


was carrying on his own: wherefore he pre- 


tended to be more than ever attach'd to 
both his Perſon and Intereſt, and divers ways 
endeavoured to perſuade him of his entire De- 
votion to his Service. When he thought his 
Confidence ſufficiently gain'd, he laid before 


him the Diſcontent of his Subjects, who, in 


all Appearance, waited only an Opportunity 
to put in practice the wicked Schemes they had 


formed againſt him. That he thought him- 


ſelf under an Obligation to inform him, his 
Subjects kept a Correſpondence with Amtbro- 
fius Aurelianus, at the Court of Aldren, 
King of Armorica, and probably had plotted 
together to ſet this Prince upon his Throne. 
It was not without Ground Hengiſt artful ny 


| hinted at the Danger Yortigern was in wi 


Regard to Ambrofius, This Prince was of 
Roman Extraction, and, according to the 
common Opinion, Son of a Monarch elected 


by the Britons after the Departure of the Ro- 


mans. His tender Age at the Death of his 


Father protected him againſt the Jealouſy of 


thoſe who immediately, ot ſoon after him poſ- 
ſeſſed the Throne. A powerful Party form'd 
in Favour of en * 29 N ſuch Pings 


2 This Even, — in kis Chronology; OG 105 


tence of wanting Recruits to Ley: Bis Troops 


in good Plight, from time to 7time, | recei Vet 
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to the new Monarch, that he ſought all means 
poſſible to deſtroy him. The Danger to which 
this Prince found himſelf expoſed, obliging 
him to leave Britain, he withdrew to his 
Kinſman Aldren, where he waited ſome fa- 
vourable Opportunity to ſet himſelf at the head 
of his Party. Wherefore conſidering the Situa- 
tion of Vortigern, in reſpect to Ambrofius, 
this Advice of the Saxon Prince cou'd not but 
make a very deep Impreſſion on his Mind. 

By theſe Marks of a ſeemingly diſintereſted 
Affection, Hengiſt, by Degrees, engaged the 
Britiſh Monarch to ſeek from him the Expe- 
dient with which he intended to furniſh him, 
viz. the ſending for a greater Number of Sax- 
on Troops. He had in view, the Strengthen- 
ing himſelf againſt. the Britons, in ſuch Sort 
as not to ſtand in need of the King, which he 
could not otherwiſe compaſs than by the Me- 
thod he propoſed. Vortigern, who no longer 
hoped to regain the Affection of his Subjects, 


and to whom Ambroſius, though at a great di- 


ſtance, appear'd a formidable Rival, ſaw no 
Refuge but in the Saxon Prince, whom he 
thought his beſt Friend. Wherefore he a ap- 
ply'd to him both for his Advice and Aſſiſt- 
ance. Hengiſt anſwer d, that all the Saxons 
in Britain were entirely devoted to his Service, 
but their Number was too inconſiderable to 
protect him; adding, that in all probability 
the Britons would not fail to make their Diſ- 
contents apparent, when the Saxons were in 
the North ; that to bring over a great number 


of Saxon T roops under faithful Commanders, 


who would implicitly obey his Orders, was the 


only Method he knew to ſecure the King from 


the Conſpiracy of his Subjects. 


The King agreeing to it, Hengiſt ſent for a 
Fleet of forty Ships, under the Conduct of his 


Brother Octa, $a a great Number of Troops, 
Theſe new Comers began by waſting the Illes 
Orcades, from whence they went to the 
Coaſts of the Pidts, and making a Deſcent, 
conſtrain'd the Inhabitants to withdraw towards 
the North. The Picts having thus abandon'd 
a Part of their Country, the "Saxons ſettled 


themſelves ſo ſtrongly in it, there was no Poſh- | 


bility of ever arwisg them out. 


This third Body of Troops ie in 4 855 


three Years after the firſt. With this new. 
e ee. by the Arrival of his Brother, 


was become too powerful to A 
thing the Britont could, for 
tempt againſt him; he even te 
leſs Reſpect for Vortigern, 
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very plain, by the Steps a 


ſeeing he was likely to have a ſharp 
Pitts, who were overjoy 


d 
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off the Maſk, ſharply complain'd the Britons 
had not given the Saxons their promiſed Pay, 
and loudly demanded the Arrears, threatning 


to do himſelf Juſtice if he had not ſpeedy and 
| CFE Satisfaction. | 


The Britons, ſarprized to find themſelves 


thus menaced, and yet more: mortified to fee 


Hengiſt in a Condition to ſupport his Haugh- 
tineſs, began to rouſe themſelves and ſeriouſly 
to think on the means of being delivered from 
theſe Strangers. Vortimer, eldeſt Son of Vor- 
tigern, had hitherto ſeen, with an extream 
Grief, the Saxons daily fortify themſelves by 
his Father's Overſight, and apprehending the 
Conſequences, laid hold of this Opportunity 
to repreſent to their principal Men, that it 
was Time to apply ſome efficacious Remedy to 
the Evils which bore hard upon them. He 
told them the Saxons owed their Degree of 
Power to the Sloth, and perhaps Infidelity of 
the King his Father ; that it was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to take from Vortigern the Means of 
continuing bis Favours to Strangers, in Preju- 
dice to the Britiſh Nation, which ran the Riſque 


of being entirely cruſhed, if proper Meaſures 


were not taken. to oppoſe their farther Encreaſe 
of Strength. The Britons, convinc'd by 
Solidity of theſe Reaſons ſhook off their Le- 
The moſt powerful among them 

having by Yertimer's: Solicitude made a ſecret 
e, of which Vortigern had no Intelli- 

nce) obliged this Monarch to make his Son 
ge Collegue, and leave him the entire Admi- 
niſtration of the Government. 

As he did not miſtruſt his own Son, he had 
taken no Meaſures to ward off any Blow from 
that Quarter: Thus Vortimer ſeiz'd. upon 
the Royal Authority, leaving his Father an 
empty Title without the leaſt Shadow of 
Power 8 

This new UE very 3 inen bis 
Subjects of the Neceſſity of employing Force 
to drive the Saxons pe of Britain. It was 
already taken, they 

not deſign: to leave it willingly. The War 
ing thus. reſolved upon, the Britons made 
tions to free themſelves, from their 
Gueſts, whom they look d upon as the moſt 
cruel of their Enemies. Hengiſt, on his fide, 
War upon 


his Hands, made a ſpeedy Alliance with the 
'd to have theſe People 


for Allies, whoſe Arms they dreaded. = _ 
I now enter u . 


which after a Number of. Battles, made the 
| Saxons Maſters of Britons,” The Britons and 


$453 having, prepared for War, were not long 
before they came to an gement; in the 
very firſt Campaign, both Armies met at Egle/- 


ford in Kent; the Saxons under the Command 


of Hengift and Hora, the Britons under the 
leading of Vorrtimor. By the Report of all Hi- 


9 The Hiſtorians do not all agree in this Fact. Some of them tell us, the Ling voluntarily affociated his Son. 
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ſtorians, this Battle (in which Hor/z fell, ang 
Catigerne, younger Brother of Vortimer, was 
flain by the Hand of Hengiſt) was very 
bloody. 

Two Years aftey this, another Battle was 
fought near Crecanford, now Crayford, in 


which Vortimer, 0 the Loſs of 4000 Men, 


and his heſt Officers, was utterly defeated. 
This Overthrow putting him out of Condition 
to keep the Field, he ſhut himſelf up in Lon- 
don till he could ſet another Army on Foot. 
Hengiſt waſted all the flat Countries, where he 
ſhew'd not the leaſt Compaſſion. Thoſe who 
were moſt expoſed to his Violence, being de- 
fenceleſs and without Hope of Aſſiſtance, 
ſought a Refuge in the Woods : Some entirely 
abandoning their Country, retired to Armorica, 
and were humanly received by King Aldroen. 
During this Devaſtation, all the Churches in 
the Neighbourhood of the Saxons were reduced 
to Aſhes. The natural Cruelty of theſe mer- 
cileſs Heathens, animated by a ſuperſtitious 
Zeal for their Religion, made them look upon 
the Barbarity exercis'd on the Chriſtians, eſpe- 
cially the Clergy, who were treated with the 
greateſt Outrage, to be a Duty incumbent on 
them, as doing Honour to their falſe Deities. 
In this Extremity, the principal Men a- 
mong the Britons, afſembled to deliberate on 
the Means of averting that entire Ruin which 
hung over their Heads. Their hatred to Vor- 
tigern was not abated, neither were they very 
well fatisfied with Vortimer fince his laſt De- 
feat, attributed to his Fault ; an Injuſtice often 
done to Generals, who have met with the 
Misfortune of an Overthrow. In this Temper 


they readily liſten'd to the Advice given them 


by Guithelin Archbiſhop of London, which 
was, to ſend and aſk the Aſſiſtance of the King 
of Armorica. This Prelate, Head of the 
Party, eſpouſing the Intereſt of Ambrgſius Au- 
relianus, repreſented that Aldroen had ever been 
diſpoſed in their Favour, and they had Ground 
to hope he wou'd not abandon them in their 
preſent Exigencies; adding, as they no longer 
could place any Confidence in either Vortigern 
or Vortimer, he thought it neceſſary to invite 
Ambroſius Aurelianus, and to offer him the 
chief Command ; that he was a Prince ſprung 
from an illuſtrious Blood, endow'd with all the 
Qualities cou'd be defired in a General, and they 
had Reaſon to expect, both from his C ourage 
and Conduct, the being deliver d from their 
preſent Dangers. This Counſel being approved 

| begg'd the Archbiſhop to take upon him 
the ſoliciting Relief from Aldroen, to which he 


chearfully conſented, and inſtantly ſet out for 


Armorica ; where having re ſented to the 
King the wretched State of the Britons, he 
cafily obtain'd the Aſſiſtance required. This 


Prince, -who with great Humanity had received 


all the'Britons ſeeking Refuge in his Territories, 
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their own Party, 
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was pleaſed to give freſh Proof of his Friend- 


ſhip to their Nation, by granting them a Suc- 
cour of ten thouſand Men under the Com- 


mond of Ambrofius Aurelianus, who fafely 


landed with them at Toneſs. This General 
was received with great Marks of Joy, and 
eſteemed the only Prop of the Britons Hopes. 
But this Joy was not univerſal; Vortimer's 
Party look d upon Ambrofius as a Prince, who, 
under Pretence of ſupporting, came to uſurp 
the Crown; moreover, Vortimer threaten'd to 
puniſh | with the utmoſt Rigour, thoſe who 
ſhould join Ambroſius. The unhappy Britons, 
thus ever a Prey to their domeſtick Strifes, 
were - preparing to deſtroy each other, inſtead 
of uniting their whole Force againſt the com- 
mon Enemy. 

Ambroſius and Guithelin finding the Conjun- 
cture favourable, plotted the Downfal of Yor- 
tigern and Vortimer. 
of their Deſigns, they repreſented to thoſe of 
that it was in vain to hope 
the Expulſion of the Saxons while the Britons 
were led by theſe two Kings. As for the Son, 
they could not but think him both an effemi- 
nate Prince and a Man of little Experience : 
and the Father an Enemy to the Nation, as 


he had made appear by ſtrict Alliances with 


its Invaders. It was then to no purpoſe to 
think of Preparations to drive out Strangers, 
if they did not firſt deſtroy their domeſtick 
Enemies in Arms, to ſupport their foreign In- 
vaders. On the other Hand, Vortimer and 


Vortigern, ſtrictly uniting by their common 


Intereſt, told their Friends, ht Ambroſius, 
under pretext of 2 Britain, was in 
reality come to ſubdue it; that the Archbiſhop, 
an ambitious Man, endeavoured to ſet the Crown 
upon the Head of Ambroſius, to get the Aumi- 
niſtration of the Government into his own 
Hands; that the Arrogance of this Prelate , 

ought to make the Britons apprehend ber An- 


der tbe Direction FA fuch a Minifter ; that he 


muſt be willingly blind who did not ſee, by the 


Steps theſe two Chiefs bad already taken, they 


had no way at heart the Good of the Kingdom; ; 

fince inſtead of marching againſt the . Saxons 
with the freſh Body of Troops they had brought 
over, they had 4 per their Time, fince their 
rival in caballing with the People, and taking 
Meaſures to oppreſs thoſe who were armed for 
the Defence of their Country. 

The mutual Hatred. of. theſe two Parties, 
brought them ſoon to Blows, each preferring 
his particular Intereſt to that of the Publick. 
The f firſt Battle was fought near Catgwalopb in 
the County of Caermarthen, It would be ve- 
ry hard to diſcover, by the Hiſtorians, which 
Side gain'd the Victory, and we are 
the dark as to ſeveral other Battles, the Con- 


| ſequences | of this civil War; wherefore, that 


| E lid Prins epndan 05h King of Danni, bow Curmuel. e 1 


? Now Ar 


To begin the Execution 


ually i in 


1 may not enter into a confus'd Detail, I ſhall 
only ſay, it laſted till the Year 465, and was 
very hurtful to the Britons, as it extreamly 
weaken'd them, and gave the Saxons Time to 


fortify themſelves in Kent and on the other 


Side Humber, The Britons were reduc'd to 
ſo deplorable a Condition, that ſeveral of them 
left their native Land, being quite deſtitute of 
Subſiſtance. 

Thus Britain, for about ſeven or eight 
Years, groan'd under all the Calamities inci- 
dent to a Civil-War; at length, ſome of the 
moſt prudent of each Party, conſidering their 
Diſunion would be the Ground of their com- 
mon Ruin, interpos'd to make up the Quar- 
rel, which they happily effected; by the Trea- 
ty, the rival Princes divided the Kingdom ; 
the eaſtern Part was left in the Poſſeſſion of 
the two Kings, Father and Son; the weſtern 
was allotted to Ambroſius. This T reaty put 
an End to the Civil-Wars, and is the Time 
from whence we muſt count the Beginning of 
Ambroſius's Reign. 

The Partition being made, the reconciled 
Princes united their Forces againſt the Saxons, 
who, on their Side, took all neceſſary Precau- 
tions for their Defence, in aſſembling their ſe- 
veral Troops into one Body. 

In the firſt Battle Hengiſt loſt one of his 
principal Officers named Wipped. Here again 
the Britiſb and Saxon Hiſtorians are, as uſual, 
at variance; the latter ſay, their Countrymen 
gained, on that Day, a very {ſignal Victory; 
the Britons, on the other hand, affirm, Vorti- 


mer, who commanded the Army, not only gave 


the Saxons a great Overthrow, but forced Hen- 
gift a ſecond Time to ſeek Refu ge in Germany, 
But the Sequel ſhews, the Saxons got the bet- 


ter in this Battle; nay, I ſhall make no ſcru- 


ple, contrary to the Opinion of ſome credible 
Hiſtorians, to fay, there is not the leaſt Ap- 


pearance of Hengiſt ever having returned into 


Germany. 


In this War the famous Arthur firſt ap- 
d; and tho' but fourteen Years old ſerv'd 
under Ambrgfius. His {Inclination to Arms 


made him an early Soldier, in which Profeſſion 
he continued to his Death. Gorlous, his Fa- 


ther, King of Dammonia, * dying i in 467, left 
him Succeſſor to the Kingdom. He wes no 
ſooner upon his Throne, but Hol, King of 


Areclute, a Neighbour to the Scats, made 


Wer upon him; 3 it is faid this Prince, jealous 
of the Reputation young Arthur had acquired 
in his firſt paigns, made an Alliance againſt 
him with the Saxons of the North. But far 


from leſſening his Character, he conſiderably 
18 to its Glory | 


Arthur having driven 
into the Iſle "of Mona 


Vicdory i in 470, when he was about 8 
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him with his own Hand. He gained this 
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Years old. e dall Won find this fufnous 
Warrior diſtinguiſhing himſelf by Exploits 
more 3 and more r 0 to his 
Coun 

The War continuing between the Saxons 
and Britons, the Affairs of the latter were in 
great Confuſion, by the Loſs of a Battle in 
473, which gave the Saxon Prince yet greater 
Means to agorandize himſelf, At length Vor- 
timer, chief Promoter of this War, died in 
the Year 475, being, as ſome imagine, poi- 
ſoned by his Mother-in-law Rowena, at the 
Inſtigation of Hengiſt. The Brit:fh Hiſtori- 
ans have attempted, at any rate, to make a 
Hero of Vortimer, by aſcribing to him ſeveral 
| Vidtories over the Saxons, But the Progreſs 
of theſe latter, ſpight of all their pretended 
Defeats, plainly ſhew.the Advantages Vortimer 


had over them were not conſiderable, if indeed 


real. His Death procured ſome Quiet to Bri- 
tain, if a deceitful Calm, which proved the 
Ruin of the Britons, may be ſo called. 

This Prince was no ſooner in his Grave, 
than the two Nations began to ſhew Inclina- 
tions towards Peace, always vigorouſly op- 
poſed by Vortimer, who, feared. the Ending of 
this War with the Saxons would prove the 
Beginning of another with Ambrofius, a Fa- 
vourite of the Britons, who could not, with- 
out Regret, ſee Parti gern and his Son, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Throne though ſtripped of half 
their Dominions. The Death of Vortimer 
having thus paved the Way to a Negociation 
of Peace, a Treaty was concluded, by which 
each Party was to keep what be poſſeſſed. 
This War having laſted twenty Vears, tis 
not ſtrange” both Nations ſhould equally de- 
fre Reſt. | 


- Hengift, who had no leſs Deſigns than the 


Conquèſt of all Britain, was fo far from his 
Aim, that he looked upon the being obliged 
to a Peace his greateſt Misfortune, as it poſt- 
poned the pu tting his Schemes in Practice. 
However he comforted himſelf with the Hopes 
of obtaining that by Subtilty which on could 
not procure by Force. 

Hengiſ, in Deſpair to be confin'd in the "RY 
gle County 
ſelf with. the Reduction of all Britain; and 
had ſent Word to the Saxon Chiefs in Germa- 
ny, if they would ſapply him Recruits, he 


could with Eaſe procure them a ſolid Eſtabliſh- 


ment in this Iftand: Yet, after a War of twen- 


ty Years, he ſaw little probability of ſucceed- 
Change of Portigern, who had en- 


ing. The 
titely broke with him, and the Bravery of 
| Ambroſis, whoſe Conduct fet him upon the 


Level with the rm Captains, ſeem d to 


The Signal was, neamt wor Soares, Take your W ne Fete the Truth of cls Fa, becauſe Wikia relates 
alike Adventure happening in Germany z but may it not haye been 


+ Stonithenge near Saliſbury is ſaid to have been erected by Aurelianui, or his Brother Uther, aſſiſted by Merbn the 8 | 
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a certain Signal . given, all 
lity were butcher'd . 


of Kent, after having flattered him- 
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raiſe inſurmountable Gn to the Execu- 
tion of his Project, which nevertheleſs he 


* 


could not think of dropping; having experi- 


enced that open Force had failed, he reſolved 
to employ Fraud. To this effect he deviſed a 
Plot of fo horrid a dye, it ſully'd the Glory. 
of all his former Actions. 
treamly ſatisfied with the Treaty of Peace 


lately concluded, and the Moderation of his 


Conduct ſpoke him thoroughly fatisfied with 
his Acquiſitions. © The Britons, charmed with 
this ſeeming Mildneſs, congratulated 1 themſelves 
in having reduced him to ſuch Terms. They 
were eaſily comforted upon the Loſs of Kent, 
as they looked upon it the only one they were 
likely to ſuffer; or as, perhaps, they hoped 
one Day a favourable Opportunity. to regain 
it. In the mean while apprehending to pro- 
voke a Prince whoſe Courage had fo often been 
experienced, they lived in a good Underſtand- 
ing with him, and 
ceived againſt the Saxons wore of. On the 
other hand, Hengiſt neglected nothing to 5 
them in a Security which was neceſſs 

make them fall into the Snare he had 8 50 


When he found their Fears entirely removed, 


he inſinuated, that his Intentions being to live 
in perfect Harmony with them, he ſhould be 
glad to cement the good Underſtanding re- 


eſtabliſhed between the two Nations, by taking 


ſometimes their Diverſions together. Vorti- 
gern, extreamly fond of theſe Parties of Plea- 
ſure, joyfully embraced the Propoſition, and 
even condeſcended to make him the firſt Viſit, 


accompany'd by the chief of his Subjects to 


the Number (as moſt Hiſtorians inform us) 
of three Hundred. Hengiſt received them 
with all the Marks of Reſpect and Sincerity. 
The Feaſt he had prepared wanted nothing 
capable of heightening Pleaſure, but the Scene 
was foully changed towards the End of the 
Entertainment. Hengiſt, 
prepared, artfully began a Quarrel, and upon 


Vortigern alone eſcaped 


this Maſſacre (as Hengiſt had occaſion to make 


uſe of him) but was impriſon'd and iron'd. 


He complain'd i in vain of ſo black a Treache- 


He had no other Means of obtaining his 


ry.. 
Liberty, than the giving up to the Saxons a 


large Country contiguous to Kent, This Tract 
was afterwards divided into three Counties, 
Suſſex, Eſex, and Middleſex, Names they re- 
was not content, 
with this Acquiſition; he cruelly waſted the 
neighbouring Counties, and ſeiz d pr. Sr 
| don, Lincoln, and * N 


tain at is Day. Hengiſt 
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in Nritain. : 


He ſeemed ex- 


by degrees the Hatred con- 


who had every thing 
e Britiſh Qua- 


7 
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ing him guilty of this Treachery : 


This barbarous Action produced a wonder- 
ful Effect on the Minds of the Britons; they 


could not look upon a Saxon but with Horror: 


This was not the only Conſequence of ſo fa- 
tal an Event. The Subjects of Vortigern 
thought him ah Accomplice in the Maſſacre, 


as he was the only one ſpared; wherefore 
© abandoning him, they threw themſelves into 


the Protection of Ambroſias, The Correſpon- 
dence Vortigern had always kept up with the 
Saxons, gave but too much ground for ſuſpect- 
And theſe 
Suſpicions cauſed ſuch a Hatred in his Subjects, 
that, renouncing the Oaths of Allegiance 
taken to him, they acknowledged Ambrofius 
their Sovereign. Thus Vortigern was aban- 
don'd by all the World, except a ſmall Num- 
ber of Friends, no way capable to my the 
Career of his ill Fortune, 

Ambrofius being ſole Monarch of the Britons, 
took upon him the Imperial Purple, after the 
manner of the Roman Emperors, and at the 
fame Time created Prince Arthur, who had 
diſtinguſh'd himſelf in the foregoing Wars by 
a Number of great Actions, * a Patrician, 
Had it been poſſible to have 'aved Britain, no 
doubt but theſe two great Princes, eminent] 
poſſeſſed of all the Virtnes which form an il- 
luſtrious Hero, had been able to avert her 
Ruin; but her Fate was decreed: And this 
fine Country deftin'd to undergo an extraordi- 

nary Revolution, and become a Prey to the 


| Saxons, All that Ambrofius and Arthur could 


do, was for fome Time to retard her Subyer- 
ſion. 

The Poſſeſſion of a Country entirely aban- 
don d by the Inhabitants, proved rather an 
Incumbrance to Hengiſt; "the 
not ſubmit to the Dominion of a Prince, who 


had given ſuch flagrant Proofs of Cruelty and 


Treachery : Wherefore they withdrew in great 


Bodies to other Countries. Thus not having 


a ſufficient Number of Subjects to cultivate 


this new Acquiſition, it proved of no Advan- 


tage, In this Perplexity, he reſolved to call 
Ella, a Saxon. General, out of Germany, to 
whom he promis'd a Part of the Lands Vor- 
tigern had given him up. 
ceived this Propoſition, and ſoon after, in Com- 
pany with Balduiphus, Colgrin, 


tain, and landed his Troops at Weſt-Whitering 
in the Country of Suſſex. But this Deſcent 
was not made without great Oppoſition, for 


the Inhabitants of the County aſſembled them- 


ſelves to te him the Entrance of their 
Iſland ; and it was after a long Engagement 
he made himſelf Maſter of the Seaſide. He 


afterwards drove the Britons as far as Andreds- 


walur Foreſt, then fixty=five Miles in length 
and thirty in breadth, The Britons with- 


who then reigned in 0 never had any Claim in Britain, 


People would 


Ella joyfully re- 


and Cifſa his 
Sons, the laſt but an Infant, ſet out for Bri- 


growing ſtill more power if they 
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drawing, gave the Saxons an Opportunity of 
ſettling m_ the Coaſt towards the Eaſt: For 
the Space of nine Years which they ſpent in 
making Conqueſts on this fide, they were in 
a continual State of Warfare with the Britons, 

the Particulars of which are unknown, T he 
Saxons ſettled upon the ſouth Coaſt were 
called Sud-Saxons or South-Saxons, and the 
Country they poſſeſſed was named Suſſex. 


Hengiſt, on his Side fortified himſelf the beſt 


he could, and planted Colonies of his Country- 
men in the remaining Part of the Tract of 
Land yielded up, to him. Thoſe who were 


ſettled to the Eaſtward, were called Eaſt-Sax- 


ons, and their Country Eſex; and the Tract 
between Eſſex and Suſſex, in which is the City 
of London, had the Saxon Name given it of 
Middleſex. Kent retained its ancient Name, 
and is perhaps the only one not changed by 
the Saxons. 

After Hengiſt had ſettled his Kingdom to 
his Mind, he permitted ſuch of his Soldiers as 
defired it, to return home : Theſe People up- 
on their landing on the other Side, built the 
Caſtle of Leyden ; a Dutch Poet, who thought, 
as many others, Hengiſt went back to Ger- 
many, attributes the founding of it to him, 

The Britons very much weaken'd by almoſt 
a continual War of near ſixty Years with 
Pitts, Scots, and Saxons, were not in a Con- 
dition of recovering thoſe Countries theſe laſt 
had. uſurped; and irideed their languid State 
required ſome Reſt. Though could not, 
without ſenſible Difpleaſure, ſeo Forcigners 


thus ingrafted on their Country, and in a Con- 


dition daily to ſtrengthen themſelves by Op” 
nities of continually introducing new Su 
from Germany. 'They were obli 
er, to have Patience, till by reſpite they | 
. their Strength, which was near 
exhauſted. Thus without any Treaty of 
Peace or Truce made, the King of Kent and 
the Britons for the Space of nine Years ceaſed 
all Hoſtilities. Hengiſ had no lefs need of 
reft than the Britons, that he might look to 
the Affairs of his- . 8 In = Interim 


tence to _ a War, which is rer 
to avoid. 5 4 wh & — ; ü res 
This dong Calm having: u Mes ail 
recruited the Britons, they began to follicit 
Ambroſius to take up Arms again: They re- 
preſented to him the of the Saxons 
were 2X 
unmoleſted; that the Diſcontinuance of 


War had furniſhed Britain with Youth capa- 


ble to fight for their Country; and if this 


nity was let it might” per TI 
* for a bbs, pic an an- | 


ſwer d, he was, as well as they, convinced of . 
* 4thur could not be created Patrician if not by Ano, there being no Emperor in the we, ode, ae, 
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the Neceſſity of uſing the mdſt vigorous En- 


deavours to expel theſe Strangers: But while 
Vortigern was alive, they could never hope a 
proſperous Iſſue of the War. He added, this 
Prince, tho! old, and in all Appearance unfit 
for Action, had however a'{trong Party, which 
would not fail to excite freſh Trouble as ſoon as 
they ſhould enter upon the War: That by fa- 
tal Experience, they knew he had ever aſliſted 
the Saxons from their firſt Arrival; that all 
their Lofſes were no other than ſo many Con- 
ſequences of their inteſtine Diviſions ; and 
it would be vain, while theſe continued, to 
hope a Change of Fottune. He concluded 
with ſaying, they muſt either reſolve to leave 
the Saxons in quiet while Vortigern lived, or, 
by getting rid of that domeſtick Enemy, unite 
all their Forces againſt the Strangers. 

The greater Part of the Britons had ſuch 
an inveterate Hatred to Vortigern, they choſe 
this latter Expedient as moſt agreeable to their 
Inclination ; -and unanimouſly prepared to exe- 
cute their Deſign with all imaginable Secrecy 
and Expedition. Vortigern ſo little thought 
of being attacked; that he narrowly miſs'd 
falling into the Hands of Ambrofius : He had 
but juſt time enough to get into a Caſtle of 
2 and even there was in no great Se- 

eurity. Anbroſius, who did not deſign to leave 
his Work unfiniſhed, and reſolved his Enemy 
ſhould hot eſcape him, - inveſted the Place. 
_ e. On whether, 4 Accident, or 
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ſerable -<B cock ond in the Flames. Thus 


died this Prince (who, in all Appearance, muſt 
have been v ery. old) after a Reign of forty 


Years, in 3 Troubles. His unfortu- / 


gat Policy had kindled a Fire, which, by the 

— 5 of God, proved the Deſtruction 
of bin his Houſe, — Country. He had 
by his firſt Wife three Sons and a Daughter, 
vix. Vortimer his eldeſt, Catigern, kill'd in a 


Battle with the Saxons, and 3 By 


his Danghter, whom he debauch d, he had a 
Son named Feuftus, who choſe a monaſtick 
Life, and was remarkable. for his Piety. 


Anbrgſus 


midable. Enemy, renewed the War againſt the 


Saxons, which, by the Diviſion among the 
Britons, and Weakneſs of either Party, had 
been interrupted; We are in the Dark as to 


the Circumſtances of this War from the Time 


of its being renewed; hut if we confider the 


Bravery and Activity of the two contending - 


Generals e may eaſily conjecture it, was car- 
ried. on with great Vigour. The Hiſtorians 
relate one remarkable Event, that in the Vear 


487, + har 7 qi a very ſignal Victory 


been 39 
Throne of Kent *. 


being thus deliver d from a for- 


(notwithſtanding all their Authors write) 
which the Britons could boaſt. This Over- 
throw obliged the Saxon General to withdraw 
out of reach, and ſhelter himſelf in his Forti- 
fication till he could have a Rein Supply from 
Germany. 

Hengiſt did not live to be an End to this 
War; y died in 488, aged about 69, he had 
Vears in Britain, and 33 on the 
We cannot deny him the 
Glory of having been one of the braveſt and 
moſt prudent Princes of his Time, tho' it were 
to be wiſhed by the Engliſh, the Founder of 
their Monarchy had not cemented his Throne 
with the Blood of the Britiſb Quality, whom he 
treacherouſly murder'd ; an Action which can- 
not but caſt a. very great Blcmiſh upon his 
Memory: Had it not been for this Cruelty, 
he had acquired an exalted Character, ſince 
his Bravery and Conduct atchieved one of the 
moſt difficult Undertakings. Beſides the King- 
dom of Kent, which he augmented by the 
Acquiſition of Eſer and Middleſex, he poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome Land in Lincolnſhire, on which 
he built Thongcafter or Caſtle ; and the Saxons 
on the other ſide Humber alſo acknowledged 
him for their Sovereign. He left two Sons, 
Eſcus, who ſucceeded him in the Kingdom 
of Kent, and Audoacer who remained in Ger- 
many. 

After the Defeat of Ella, which bappe ned 
the Year before the Death of Hengift, Eſcus 
was ſent into the North to aſſiſt Ofa and 
Ebuſa, ſore preſt by the Britons; but hear- 
ing of his Father's Death, he returned with 
all poſſible Speed to take Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom of Kent. The mean while Anbro- 
us taking Advantage of his Victory, regained 
London, Mincheſter, and Lincoln, which the 
Saxons had got into their Hands after the Maſ- 
ſacre of the Britiſh Lords. Eſcus, who wanted 


the Qualities of his Father, made not the leaſt 


Attempt towards the Recovery of theſe three 
Places; poſſibly preferring Eaſe to the F atigues 
of War. It is even probable he obtained a 
Truce, fince none of the Hiſtorians make the 
leaſt mention of any military Action in the 
three following Vears. 

During this Peace, Arthur, ho had all 
along affited Ambroſus, ſeeing his | Preſence 
not abſolutely neceflary at home, made a 
Voyage to Jeruſalem. 

The Truce laſted but three Years. The 
Northumberland Saxons beginning to ſtir 491. 
Arthur, who was returned from the Holy 
Land, marched againſt and defeated theſe Peo- 
ple. At the fame Time Ella received a ve 

werful Supply from Germany, with which 
rh inveſted Andredceſter, I a ſtrong. Town 
ſituatec in the Foreſt of Andred's Waldt: 
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Tho' he ſpent a great Deal of Time by the vi- 
gorous Reſiſtance of the Beſieged, and by the 
Enemies Army being encamp'd in an advan- 
tageous Poſt, yet he carried the Town by 
«ſtorm and entirely demoliſh'd it. Immediately 
after this Expedition he took upon him the Ti- 
tle of King of Suſſex, or of the South-Saxons, 
which he never durſt attempt in the Life of 
Hengiſt. This ſecond Kingdom of the Saxons 
comprized the two Counties of Suſſex and Surry. 
Ella had not only the Title of King of Suſſex, 
but was alſo honour'd with the Dignity of 
Monarch or General of the Saxons, vacant by 
the Death of Hengiſt. It is to be obſerved, tho 


Hiengiſt is mention'd as the particular Sovereign 


of the Kingdom of Kent only, yet was he 


conſider'd as the Chief of all the Saxons, ac- 


cording to the Cuſtom of that People practiſed 
in Germany, who in Time of War, had ever 
their Chief or General dependant on the States; 
which Method they continued when ſettled in 
Britain, and would always have ſuch a prin- 
cipal Officer, to whom ſome Authors have 
given the Title of Monarch, becauſe, as we 


ſhall find in the'Sequel, he was head of ſeveral 


Kings. In all probability, the Son of Hengiſt 
did not think himſelf equal to the Burthen of 
this Command, as he ſuffer'd it to be conferr'd 


on Ella. | 


About two Years after, . Arthur gave the 
Northumberland Saxons a ſecond 'Overthrow 
upon the Banks of the River Douglas, in the 
County of Lancaſter, where he had defeated 


them in 491. 

The Arrival of Cerdich, a Saxon General, 
which is. commonly placed in this Year 495, 
has made it very remarkable; not only on Ac- 
count of the Acquiſitions he made in this 
Iſland, but alſo, and chiefly that the Engl:b 
Kings have deſcended from him in a Male- 
Line down to Edward the Confeflor, and by 
the Female to the King now upon the Throne. 
If we ſearch farther back, we may find in the 
Saxon Annals, Cerdick was deſcended from Wo- 
den, the Source of all the principal Families 
of the Saxons, Another Thing which renders 
him conſpicuous among the Chief of his Na- 
tion, is, he laid the Foundation of a Kingdom 
which in Time, ſubdued every other,' whether 
Saxon or Exgliſb; conſequently this Prince 
ought to be eſteem'd, if not the firſt, yet at 
leaſt, the principal Founder of the Engliſb Mo- 
narchy, This Warrior, who had acquired a 
very great Reputation in Germany, having there 
nothing to employ him, reſolved to ſeek a For- 
tune in Britain, Where he knew a Number of 


Saxon Families had obtained advantageous Set- 


tlements. With this Deſign he fitted out five 


Sail of Ships, on Board of which he embarked 
ſome Troops, and together with his Son Ren- 


„ Diva extended fm Tue to Hesl. 
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ric, of an Age to ſecond him, ſteer'd for B74. 
za, | 
I have already faid Ella had brought with 
him three Sons, Baldulphus, Colgrin, and Ciſſa; 
the laſt was very Young. The two Elder, 
treading in the Steps of their Father, were great 
Helps to him. O&a, who commanded the 
Saxons in the North, having been. often de- 
feated by Prince Arthur, and finding himſelf 
not able to keep all his Acquiſitions, divided 
them into two Parts; the ſouthermoſt call'd 
* Deira, and the northermoſt + Bernicia; 
the former he committed to the Protection of 
Baldulphus and Colgrin; the latter he reſerved 
to himſelf to defend it againſt the Inroads of 
the northern People. After the laſt Battle, in 
which Arthur had overthrown the Nerthum- 
berland Saxons, Colgrin ſhut himſelf up in 
York; which Arthur immediately beſieg'd. 
But Arthur had made no conſiderable Progreſs 
in the Siege he had undertaken, before he re- 
ceived the melancholy News of Cergdzck, having 
landed at Yarmouth, and beaten the Troops 
ſent againſt him, This Diſappointment made 
him reſolve on breaking up from before York, 
and retiring to ſome Place of Security, till he 
could have an exact Account of the Number 
of Saxon Troops newly landed; for common 
Report had made them very numerous. The 
Siege being raiſed, Baldulphus and Colgrin leav- 
ing Vork make an Irruption into the County of 
Lancaſter, where they committed great waſte, 
while at the ſame Time, the Arrival of Cerdick 
put the Britons into. very great Terror and 
Confuſion ; their Fears were fo ſtrong upon 
them, that Arthur found himſelf obliged to 
keep at a Diſtance from the Saxons, doubting 
the Reſolution of his Troops to engage ſo for- 
midable an Enemy. But this was not the only 


Effect produced by the Arrival of Cerdicł. 


Paſcentius, Son of Vortigern, who had long 
conceal'd his Reſentment that no ſhare in the 
Succeſſion to his Father was allotted him, laid 


hold of this Opportunity to endeavour the Re- 


covery of what he thought his Right. Sup- 
ported by thoſe who were equally diſcontented 


at the Promotion of Ambroſius, he gather'd 
ſome Troops, and joining with Baldulplbus aud 


Colgrin, fortified himſelf in Cambria, where he 
had many Friends. Ambrgſius being in an. ill 
State of Health and very ancient, Arthur took 
upon him to chaſtiſe this Rebel ; having aug-. 
mented his Troops, with a Recruit ſent him 
by Anbrgfus, he went to fight Paſtentius, 
whom he met and totally routed near the little 
me Neg COSI TIE: TT 
The following Year, Arthur gained a ſecond. 
Victory in the ine Place, and {6 vigorouſly 
ſhed” this Bri71/h. Prince, that he Peck 
n to ſue for Pardon. © His Submiſſion was 
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Foreſt of Cum, There he füffer d 


40 
much more advantageous to him, than his 
Arms; for beſides his Pardon, he obtained a 
Country in Cambria, known under the Names 
of Breck-nock and Radnor, which, erected into 
a Kingdom, was long enjoyed by his Poſte- 
ri 

About this Time the Saxons won the little 
from Galvan, Nephew of 
Arthur. This Country, which is now part of 
Scotland, continued in the Hands of the Br:- 


Tons, and had withſtood the inceſſant Attempts 
both of Scots and Saxons. 


Gatvan having loſt 
his States, withdrew to his Uncle Arthur, to 
whom he was of great uſe in all his Wars. 

- Sometime after, Porta brought a new Supply 
to the Saxons out of Germany, which he land- 
ed on the ſouthern Coaſt at a Place named Port- 
land from the General. This Reinforcement, 
arriving at a Time when the Saxons began to 
have the l obliged Arthur (not in a 
Condition to the Field) to withdraw to 
London. Tho! he bebe 
in the many Engagements he had with the Sax- 
ons, yet were ß Troops conſiderably dimi- 
hiſh'd; while, on the other Hand, thoſe of his 
Enemies were daily augmented by the Supplies 
arriving from Germany. Nay, even entire 
Corps were ſent, under the Conduct of expe- 

nenc'd. Officers, who came into Britain either 
with Deſign to plant themſelves in the Iſlands, 
or to off a Booty. Arthur, who had not 
the ſame Reſource, had been very much em- 
barraſſed, but for the Aſſiſtance of his Nephew 
Hoel, King of Armorica. This young Prince 
thirſting after. fame, and overjoy d at an Oppor- 
tunity of being ſerviceable to his Uncle, 
brought him a Recruit of 15000 Men, 'which 
he landed at Southampton. This Succour ena- 
bled Arthur to attack the , Northumberland 
Saxans, whom the Bravery of their Command- 
ers, Baldupbus and Colgrin, had render'd for- 
5 - ; he met them in that Part of Nor- 
thumberland call'd Deira, and obtain'd a com- 


pleat, Victory. The two Saxon Brothers, af- 


ter this Overthrow, being no longer able to 
Nz ke Head avainft him, had no other Reſource 
an with the Remains of their Army to join 
eir Countryman Cerdick, at that Time em- 


ploy'd ; in the 5 ege of Lincoln. Bnt Arthur 
e the Loſs of this Place) fol- 


(who aj 
m very cloſe. Cerdich, ſurprized at 
bis 8 (and not able to corftlride the 
Siege, or break it up without Danger) was con- 


ſtrained; to hazard a Battle, the Succeſs of which 


proved fatal to the Saxons. Cerdich. being 


routed, was obliged to take ſhelter f in the 
— 8 


and it was with much ifficult 


. 
found Means to withdraw i into the weſtern 5 
of the Tlland. © 


3 being thus defeated, all the Saxons 
ught themſelves equally concerned to oppoſe 
— of Sn; who as an able Gene- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


d generally the Advantage 


in purſuing 


- enraged to ſee his 


ral knew how to improve his Victories, The 
Dread he had ſtruck in them, made them re- 
ſolve to, unite all their Forces, and make one 
vigorous Puſh to re-eſtabliſh their Affairs. I hey 
were ſenſible, by diſperſing their Troops in dif- 
ferent Places, they hazarded loſing one fide 
what they might acquire on the other ; and that 
it was not the Way to procure them a ſolid and 
durable Settlement, In this View E/cus King 
of Kent, Ella King of Suſſex, Cerdick, Porta, 
and the northern 5 aſſembled all their 
Troops, and gave the chief Command to Cer- 
dick, It is very probable Ella's great Age and 
Infirmities, tho' dignified with the Title of 
Monarch, ever fince the Year 492, prevented 
his heading this Army. Cerdick having divided 
his Troops into two Corps, gave the Command 
of the leſs Body to Baldulphus and Colgrin: 
The other, was led by himſelf and his Son 
Kenric. While the Saxons were thus bufſied i in 
making their Preparations, the Britons uſed all 
poſſible Endeavours to form an Army capable 
of withſtanding ſuch powerful Enemies. On 
ſo urgent an Occaſion, in which they ſtood in 
need of all their ſtrength, thoſe who were a- 
ble to bear Arms, came in Crowds to offer 
themſelves to their Commanders. Thus both 
ſides reckon'd they ſhould come to a general 
Engagement which would decide the Fate of 
one or other Nation. Ambroſius, to whom the 
Hiſtorians in this Action have given the Name 
of Nazaleod, tho' very Aged, and in a Man- 
ner paſt Service, cou'd not fee all theſe Prepa- 
rations without rouſing that Courage which 
ſeem'd to have been laid afleep by Years. He 
wou'd himſelf head his Army, and after hav- 
ing detached Arthur to check Baldulphus and 
Colgrin, who had taken the Rout of the Weſt- 
ern Countries, he began his March with a Re- 
ſolution to ſeek out Cerdicl. Arthur, on 
whom Victory was a conſtant Attendant, fol- 
low'd the two Saxon Brothers as far as Cornwall, 
cngaged them in a Battle, and gave them a lig- 
nal Overthrow.  - 

While this great Commander rais'd the Repu- 
tation of the Britiſh Arms in thoſe Quarters, 
Ambro 5 advanced towards Cerdict who was 
12 no iſpoſition to retire, The two Armies 

Ong Anbroſius broke and greatly diſ- 
Pr. the right Wing of the Saxons com- 
manded by Gr del. But while: he was buſied 
his Victory over this (which 
made but a weak. Reſiſtance). Kenric gained the 
fame Advantage over the right Wing of the 
Britons ; but without troubling himſelf to fol- 
low thoſe who fled, he run to the Succour of his 
Father, and Banking Anbroſus, * him in a 
Diſorder not to be redreſs By this prudent 
Conduct, be. gave 'Cerdich Time: to rally his 
Troops, and to make the Victory compleat by 
the intire Rout. of the Britons. - pi 9" 
Army but juſt before victo- 
rious, now forced to give Ground, uſed all 
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did not here forſake him. 


Troops they could. 
Was ſo numerous 


O the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 41 


poſſible Means to renew the Fight: Spite of 
Age and Weakneſs, hoping to rend the Victory 
out of the Hands of his Enemies, and to reani- 
mate his Troops by his own Example, he ruſh- 


ed into the Midſt of the Saxons; but all his 


Efforts cou'd do no more then terminate and 
crown a glorious Life by an honourable.Death ; 
which put the Britons to a precipitate Flight 
leaving the Field of Battle to their Enemies. 
Kenric had the Honour of that Day ; his Fa- 
ther publickly owning this glorious Succeſs in- 
tirely due to him. 

After the Death of Ambraſius, the Britons 
elected Arthur for their Monarch; this Prince 
doubtleſs was the moſt able to command their 
Armies, his very Name ſtruck a Terror in the 
Saxons. Some Authors place another King 
(call'd Uther Pendragon) between Ambroſius 
and Arthur, whom they pretend elder Brother 
of the Latter ; and both of them Sons of Am- 
brofius : Others ſay, that Arthur was the Son 
of Uther, and as ſuch ſucceeded him; but 
thoſe who are moſt converſant in the En gliſh 
Hiſtory, unanimouſly reje& this Fable, and 
affirm there never was in Britain a King of the 
Name of Uther ; and at moſt 'twas but a ſur- 
name given the renowned Arthur on Account 
of his Victories ; the Word carrying that Senſe 
in the ancient Br; tiſb Language. 

Arthur was crown'd in the Town of Caer- 
leon, which he had recover'd from the Saxons. 
This Ceremony being over, he marched againſt 
the Northumberland Saxons, and again defeated 
them on the Banks of the little River Ribroyt 
in the County of Lancaſter; this is reckon'd 
the tenth Victory he obtain'd over the Sax- 
ons. While he was buſied in the North, Bal- 
dulphus and Colgrin (making inroads into the 
weſtern Countries, and læying all things waſte) 
oblig'd him toquit the Northumbrians to march 
ware: him ; but he left his Nephew Hoel in 
Bernicia to 'oppoſe the Saxons in thoſe: Parts, 
who notwithſtanding their many, Overthrows, 
were ſtill formidable: His uſual good Fortune 
The two Brothers 
retreating before him, cou'd not however avoid 
a Battle, in which they were again defeated near 
Cadbury i in Dammonia or Cornwal, . 

Cerdict having received a a new Supply, both 
from the Saxon Princes in Britain and from 
thoſe in Germany, laid Siege to Bath. Bal. 
e and Colgrin, joining him with all the 
ſſibly muſter, his Army 
at he wiſh'd the Britons 
might undertake to — the Sieg e: Arthur who 


was, at all Hazards, reſolved — ſave the Place, 


drew near to the Bedegers; Cerdick, not judg- 


ing it proper to wait for him with an Army 
diſperſed in different Quarters, advanced on his 


Side to fight him. As Fd had the ſame De- 


ſign, they ſoon met, and the moſt bloody Bat- 
tle began that ever had been fought + Fa 


the two Nations; it laſted from Noon till 


a © 
F a 


Night without viſible Advantage on either Side. 
Both Armies kept the Field with Deſign to re- 
new the Combat on the following Day. In 
this Interval the Saxons, taking the Advantage 
of the Dark, poſted themſelves on a ſmall Emi- 
nence call'd Bane/down, which tho' neglected 
the preceding Day by both Generals, was of 
great Importance. Soon as the Light appear'd, 
Arthur perceiving the Advantage the Saxons 
had gain'd by ſeizing on this Poſt, reſolved 
to diſlodge them, and immediately marched 
to the Attack. Both Sides fought with great 
Obſtinacy, the one to keep, the other to gain, 
this advantageous Situation. The Fight laſted 
the greater Part of the Day, but at length the 
Saxons began to give Ground, no longer able 
to withſtand the Efforts of the Britons, anima- 
ted by the Preſence and Bravery of their King. 
When the Saxons had retired to the Plain, 
they found themſelves in a worſe Condition, as 
the Retreat had put them in ſome Diſorder, 
This Advantage giving freſh Ardour to the Bri- 
tons, they more vigorouſly preſſed upon, and 
at length entirely routed their Enemies. This 
Victory, was one of the moſt compleat that 
ever was obtain'd : Baldulphus and Colgrin loſt 
their Lives in this Battle, and Cerdich retreated 
with the Remains of his Army, to a Poſt where 
he could not be attacked, 

An unexpected Event gave the Saxons Time 
to breath, as it robb'd Arthur of an Opportu- 

nity to improve his Victory. The Picis, at 
this Time in Alliance with the Saxons, ſeeing 


Arthur at à Diſtance from their Coun try, and 


knowing his Nephew Hoel, who commanded 
in the North, lay Sick at Areclute, reſolved to 
beſiege that Place, in hopes of carrying it be- 
fore any Succour cou'd arrive; but Arthur did 
not allow them Time. Inſtead of purſuing 
his Advantage over Cerdick, he. flew to. the 
Relief of the King of Armorica, and forced the 
Pitts to raiſe ay Siege, This Diverſion, favou- 
rable to the Saxons, cauſed ſuch a Reſentment 
in the Britiſb Monarch againſt the Pics, that 


he enter'd their Country, and laid it waſte from 
one end to the other. 


At Arthur's Return from the Country of 


the Pi&#s, he ſtaid ſome time at Dort, which 
the Saxons after the Battle of Badon had de- 


ſerted. His principal Care was to ſettle the 


Affairs of the Church in this City, Which 


were in great Confuſion from the Time the 
Saxons had gain'd Poſſeſſion of it; he after: 


' wards ſent Hoel hack to his on Dominions ; ; 


the late Overthrow of the Saxons ſecuring him; 
at leaſt for ſome TANG, l 90 EMKIPHIO 
of thoſe People. 

Eſeus, King of Ent, ded in $12, "ith 
out. having perform d any thing memorable, 
except the giving his Name to All his Succel- 


ſors, Kings of Rent, who were galled fm 
him Eſcingians; Ocia his Son e 8 * 


Throne. 
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val in Britin. Thus by 


42 
Two Years after, Ella King of Suſſex, and 
Monarch of the Saxons, paid the ſame Debt 
of Nature. In a Reign of twenty three Years, 
he had extended his ſmall Territories at the 
Expence of the Britons. His two eldeſt Sons 
being kill'd at Badon, he was ſucceeded in the 
Kingdom of Suſſex by his third Son Ca; but 
the Monarchy of the Saxons was conferr'd on 
Cerdich,” * 

This Prince, after his laſt and fignal De- 
feat, kept himſelf cloſe in his own Country, 
expecting a-Reinforcement ſent for out of Ger- 
many, which at length arriving in 514, under 
the Command of his Nephews, Stuff and 
Withgar, he again took the Field, and greatly 
waſted the Country of the Britons. Arthur, 
tho much weaken'd even by his Victories ( for 
he had' not the fame reſource as the Saxons) 
to the Progreſs 
of this formidable Enemy, which was "the 
moſt he could attempt; his Forces being too 
inconſiderable to drive him out of the Hand. 
The ſeveral Battles fought after this by the 
two Nations, tho many and bloody, could 
not decide the uarrel, 
changed Sides. At length in the Year 519, 
Cerdich won a great Battle, which put an 
End to all Hopes the Britons had conceived 
of being one day able to deliver themſelves 
from theſe Foreigners: Arthur was therefore 
under a Neceſſity of taking other Meaſures: 
His Troops being diminiſn'd, and no means 
left him to recruit them, he thought it more 
advantageous to conclude a Peace with Cer- 
dick, by making him ſore Conceſſions, than 
to hazard the Loſs of the whole, endea- 
vouring to take all from him. This Conſi- 
deration determined him to enter into a 
Treaty, by Which he yielded up a certain 
Tra:t, c6tnprifing the two Counties of Hunt 
and Somerſet The Saxen Prince, after a War 
of ſo long Duration, deſirous of Eaſe in the 
decline of his Days, was: wake with this Al. 
lotment. ats 
— He was id Keler in Poſſefion of hy Coun 
try, but he erected it into a Kingdom, which 
he call'd "Weſſex or WeRtSaxons, as it-lay to 
the Weſt of. Kent and Suſſed He was erown d 
at Winchefter twenty-four Years after his Arfi- 
his . and 
Bravery, he, as well as He and Ella, his 


Countrymen, obtain'd 4 Settlement in the 


ſand. E212: $0 BOGNOR ig 

Eſſex ahd Middle x, Which Hongif has got 
inte Bis Hands, were peopled with'Saxom:s : 15 
Futts living! under the Dominion of the Kings 
of Kent, who kept his Lieutenant in thoſe 
two: Counties; but in the Year: 527, Exten- 
doin or Erpel, deſcended from V burn, as 
were other Grantlees of his Nation, erown'd 


 kimelF- King of Eſſex, or Ba 2S2xond! This 
Kingdom: Ftoated to 


e "Baſt of the. three 
3 , 


: * 0 
- ; 


as Victory often 
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others, took in Eſſex and Middleſex; London 
Was the Metropolis. Hiſtorians have not in- 
form'd Poſterity, who was this Ercenwin; 
how long he had been in Britain, or what 
Right he had to this new Kingdom. I ima- 


gine him to have been a Governor of theſe 


two Counties, who taking Advantage of of 


Weakneſs of Oda the Kentiſh Sovereign, i 
duced 'the People under his Government N 
acknowledge him for their King. 

Pretty near the ſame time, a Fleet of An- 
gles, a People in Germany, intermix'd with 
the Saxons, as I have already obſerv'd, landed 
in ſome one of the Ports of the eaftetn Coun- 
ties of Britain. They were led by twelve 
Chiefs of equal Authority, whoſe Names are 
unknown, excepting that of Ma, whom 1 
ſhall take notice of in the Sequel. They met 
with little Difficulty in taking Poſt in thoſe 
Parts, which were but ill guarded by the Bri- 
tons; afterwards, continpally and gradually ex- 

tending themſelves towards tho Weſt, they 
forced the Britons to abandon to them the 
Countries adjoining to the eaſtern Coaſt. This 
Eſtabliſhment gave the : Angles an Opportunity 
of bringing over, from time to time, new 
Colonies out of Germany, -with which they 
laid the Foundation of a fifth Kingdom call'd 
Eſtanglia, or Eaft- Ang Jes. But as their firſt 
Chiefs did 'not affume the Title of Kings, 
the Beginning of this Kingdom is commonly 
placed in 5 

During Os eight Years Pesch which fol- 
lowed the Treaty concluded between Arthur 
and Cerdick, the King of Armorica, diſquieted 
by a Subject of his, named Frollon, who had 
rebelled againſt him, ſent to require Aid of 
his Uncle Arthur. As the State of Britain 


was then pretty quiet, Arthur reſolved to 20 


in Perſon to the Affiſtance of his Nephew, and 
accordin gly, croſſing over to Armerica, he re- 
venged the Quarrel of Hoel, by the Death of 
Frollon,” whom he flew with his own Hand 
in the very firſt Battle. 

Abu, was not returned ag Armorica 
when the Angles arrived in Britain; tis very 
probable; his Abſence facilitated the Progreſs 
they made, which his being at home might 
have greatly prevehted. Cerdick alſo taking 
the Advantage, both of this Prince bein gat a 
Diſtance, and of the Succour he might receive 
from the Angles, broke the Peace, and made 
new Acquiſitions. His Son Kenrid accompa- 
nied, and bravely ſeconded him in all his En- 
terprizes. * A very ſignal Victory obtained by 
Cerdieh; at à Place call'd Cærdicꝶ's Lega, and 
now Chardfley in Buckinghamſhire, was owing 


to the Courage and Conduct of his Son. 


Aibur teturning from Armoricu ba his 
Affairs in very great Diſorder, not only by the 
new Progreſs which Cerdick had made, but alſo 


10 he Al of the ages; ; as 125 was not 
r. in 


ceſſor. 


in a Condition to renew the War with Enemies 


who daily multiplied, he was obliged to enter 
into a new Treaty with Cerdicł. 


Hoel, by the Aſſiſtance of Arthur, enjoy- 
ing a profound Peace, received Adv. ice, the 
Vifgoths, who poſſeſſed a great Part of Gaul, 
were making Preparations to invade his Terti- 
tories. - Upon this Intelligence he had again 


. recourſe to his Uncle to aſſiſt him in Perſon 


againſt ſo formidable an Enemy, who had al- 
ready over-run great Part of Gaul; however 
neceſſary the Preſence of Arthur was in his 


own Kingdom (where he had a Number of 


Enemies ready to lay hold of every favourable 
Opportunity) he did not heſitate in giving his 
Nephew this new Proof of his Affection and 
Gratitude. As the Affairs of Armorica would 
in all probability keep him ſometime abroad, 


he left the Regency of his Kingdom, and the 


Protection of the Queen his Conſort, to his 
Nephew y ee whom he deſign'd his Suc- 


Arthur had no ſooner left Britain but 
Cerdick, taking Advantage of his Abſence, at- 
tacked and reduced the Vie of Wight, which 
he in a manner unpeepled by the Cruelties 
there exerciſed ; but that was an inconfiderable 
Loſs to that which Arthur ſoon after ſuffer'd 
by the Infidelity of Modred, to whom he had 


committed what was moſt dear to him. This # 


Traytor finding the Wife and Kingdom of his 
Uncle in his Power fell deeply in Love with 
both; and not ſatisfied with privately de- 
bauching the Queen, married her in publick. 
That he might by a ſecond Crime, eſchew 
the Puniſhment due to his firſt, he reſolved to 
raviſh the Crown from his. Uncle, his King, 
and his Benefactor: To be more certain of 
Succeſs, he thought it neceſſary to engage Cer- 
dick, and by his means all the Saxon Princes 
in his Intereſt. He was ſenſible it would be 
too difficult a Taſk for him to maintain a 
Kingdom newly uſurped, if he was obliged to 
enter into an immediate War with Foreigners; 
beſide, he could neither find Aſſiſtance: 1 moor 


at hand, nor a Protection ſo powerful. 


the Saxon was not a Prince to advance” ” 
Affairs of another by neglecting his own ; 
wherefore he obtain'd this Protection at a very 
dear Rate. As he ſaw no other way to ſup- 
port his Uſurpation, he gave up part of thoſe 
States to the Saxon Prince, a he had taken 
from his Uncle, and enter d with Him into a 
League offenſive and defenſive. What Ce dick 
acquired in this Treaty lay extreamly conve- 
nient for him; and was conſiderably in 

than the former Conceflian made by he. 
Beſide a Part of Dammonia or Cornwal, it 
compriſed a Country fince divided into Berk- 


Hure, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and Dorſetſhire; 


which, joined to the County of Hunt and So- 


| merſet, already in his Poſſeſſion, made the 


Kingdom much more | extenſive and more 


| Subjedts, 


— Cerdiek took care before 
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conſiderable than any of the other three Saxon 
Monarchies. The Treaty being executed, Mo- 
dred was crown'd at London: Tho' many in 
private bewailed this Injuſtice, yet none durſt 
oppoſe it, as they fear'd being cruſh'd before 
the Return of their lawful Prince, 

Cerdick having thus extended his Dominion, 
began to find this Augmentation burthenſome, 
as the greater Part of his Subjects were Bri- 
tons in whom but little Confidence could be 
repoſed. For which Reaſon he thought of 
planting his new Acquiſitions wirh Saxon Co- 
lonies. To this end he let his German Coun- 
trymen know, that whoever had a Mind to 
ſettle in his Kingdom ſhould meet a kind Re- 


ception, and an advantageous Eſtabliſhment. 
This Invitation induced a Number of Jutts 


and Saxons to lay hold of the Offer, and in a 
little while after 800 Veſſels laden with Fami- 
lies (who came to ſeek Settlement in his new 
Kingdom) arrived in his Harbours: Theſe 
Colonies were joyfully received, and Cerdick 
driving out the Britons whom he moſt ſuſ- 
pected, eſpecially thoſe on the Frontiers, gave 
their Habitations to the new Comers : Thus 
Britain gradually filld with Foreigners, be- 
gan to loſe the Supetiority of Numbers. 

Theſe freſh Colonies being ſettled, Cerdick 
would be crown'd aifecond Time at Winche- 
er, the Metropolis of his Dominions, with 
the lame Title er King of Weſſex, or of the 
Weſt-Saxons, which he had before aſſumed. 
This Ceremony he looked upon as neceſſary, 
on account if the great Netmber of his new 
Futts and Saxons. 177 

This Kingdom was ava Mtoato 
being bomided on the North by the Thames 
on the Weſt by the Severn; on the South by 
the Sea; and on the Eaſt by the Saxon King- 
dom of Suffex. As to the Britons who en- 
joyed the greateſt Part of Dammonia, Wel 
could give Sn little Alarm to Cerdrek; as th 


were cut off from All Communication wi 
their Cou 


en” "by | _ new N and 
the River Sevehn; iti 

Cerdiot, who was too well acqua ted with 
the Courage and Spirit of Auburn to imagine 
this Prince would upon his Return ſit idle, em- 
ploy yed-all' poſſible Care and Dili pefice' to put 

mſelf in a poſtufe of Defence. Mie not only 
repalred all Forts, but ſtrengthen d them with 
new Wotks,” and Wed: every other Precaution 
which his Prudenee could ſuggeſt to be well 
provided, when 'obli ed to protect his Domi- 
nions. After he Had ſet Heel thing in order; 
he gratified his two Nephews Stuff and With- 


gar, who from their Arrival had always ſerved 


him faithfully, with the Jie of Wight : This 
Ifland, in the Diſtribution he had wade af = ö 
new Colonies in different Parts of his K in 
dom, fell to the Share of the Jutts; in a 
probability Stuff and "Wilhgar tan of this 
to. peo- 
f * 1 
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ple this little Ifland with their Countrymen. 
This Prince was taken out of the World in 
the midſt of his Preparations to withſtand the 
Aſſaults of Arthur; his Death happen'd in 
534, ſixteen Years after his Coronation, and 
thirty-nine after his Arrival in Britain. Ren- 
ric his Son, aſſiduous Companion of all his 
Toils, ſucceeded him not only in the Kingdom 
of Weſſex, but in the Monarchy, or chief 
Command, over all the Saxons and Angles then 
in Britain. : 13 

Oct King of Kent died the ſame Year, af- 
ter a Reign of two and twenty, remarkable 
for nothing but the Kingdom of Efſex being 
lopp'd off from that of Kent, without his 


having made the leaſt Oppoſition; the reaſon. 


of his being thus paſſive is unknown: Her- 
 minrick his Son ſucceeded him. 5 
Artbur at length, after four Years Abſence, 
left Armorica. The Cauſe of ſo lohg a Stay, 
which proved very prejudicial to his Affairs, 
cannot be diſcover d; he found at his Arrival 
every thing in a deſperate Condition, Modred 
was in Poſſeſſiou of the Throne, and more- 
over ſtrictly united with the Saxons, and theſe 
again, already in Poſſeſſion of great Part of 
the Iſland, were by their own * en- 
gaged to ſupport the Uſurper. Notwithſtand- 
ing 1 under the Weight of 
Years, and depending upon a Handful of 
Friends only, undertook. the Recovery 
Crown, and the Puniſhment of his Nephew's 
Treachery. 
Spirits of thoſe; who durſt not at firſt declare 
for him; a great Number of Officers and Sol- 


diers who could not think of Fighting againſt | 


him by whom! they were taught to conquer, 
quitted the Uſurper and flock'd to the Standard 
of their laveful Prince. Thus Artbur had 
very ſoon an Army able to give Diſturbance to 
AModred; if not by its Number, yet by its be- 
ing compoſed of diſciplin d Troops, and led 
by a brave and experienced Captain. Modred 
who knew how much the People were in- 
clin'd in Favour of his Uncle, and , appre- 
hended their Defection, on his fide neglected 
nothing; he made Alliance with the P:#s, 
whoſe deſire of Revenge on Arthur (who 
formerly had carried Fire and Sword into the 
Bowels | of } their Country) readily engaged 
them in the 'Uſurper's Intereſt. Thus the in- 
jut d Prinee found himſelf reduced, with a 
very ſmall Number of Friends, to ſtand the 
Saxons and Pits, beſide the Britons who were 


of Aare Faction. But his Courage and 


xperience - made - amends. for his want of 
Numbers; tho his Troops were much fewer 
than thoſe of his Enemies, yet he found the 
means to engage them in a diſadvantageous 
Tho Modred had loſt the Day, yet, by the 
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he was very ſoon able to give his Uncle Battle 
a ſecond Time; but with as little Succeſs as 
at firſt, As we are not very well informed 
in the Particular of this War, and it contains 
nothing material, I think it will be ſufficient 
to relate the Iſſue of it. 

Modred, tho' always defeated, found means 
to continue the Wars ſeven Years, and Arthur, 
tho' always victorious, was ſo far from. re- 
trieving, what his traiterous Nephew had 
yielded to the Saxons, he could not even ob- 
tain the means to revenge his Injuries upon the 
Uſurper. While Arthur and Modred were 
thus violently bent againſt each other, the Sun 
was twice eclipſed, of which credulous Hiſto- 
rians have taken particular Notice, as it pre- 
ſaged, in their Opinion, the entire Ruin of the 
Britons, which ſoon after happen d. 

Modred's Number of Troops, being a Coun- 
terbalance to the Bravery and Experience of 
his Uncle Arthur, the ſeven Years War pro- 
duced nothing deciſive. The former, tho' 
often-defeated, was as often found at the Head 
of a numerous Army; and Arthur, tho' de- 
crepid with Age, and his Army weaken'd with 
the many Battles he had fought, was however 
ſupported by his Experience in the Art of 
War ; at length the fatal Blow was given in 
542. Arthur purſuing his Enemy from place 
to place, drove him to the very Verge of Dam- 
monia, where it was impoſſible for him to 
avoid an Engagement; it was the laſt fought 
upon the River Cambalon, near Camelsford, and 


proved fatal both to the contending Generals 


and to all the Britons, who in this Battle, 
loſing the Flower of their Troops, were never 
after in a Condition to make Head againſt the 
Saxons. The Uncle and Nephew meeting in 
the Fight, ran upon each other with ſuch Ani- 
moſity, that Death alone was able to part 
them. Modred was kill'd upon the Place, and 
Arthur, mortally 'wounded, was carried to 
Glaſton, where he ſoon expired, in the nine- 
tieth Year of his Age; 76 he had ſpent in a 
continued warfare, tho he reigned but 34; yet 
before he attained the Throne, he had a long 
time commanded the Armies of the -Br:tons 
under Ambroſius. Some have made an Inter- 
val of ſeven Vears between theſe two laſt Mo- 
narchs, not knowing where-elle to place their 
Uther Pendragon, whom they will, at all Adven- 
tures, make a King of Britain, different from 
Aribur; but the beſt Authors are convinced, 
the Name of Uther, which in the Britiſb Lan- 
guage ſignifies a Club, was given to the great 
Arthur, for the very ſame reaſon Martel was, 
ſince that time adapted to the Grandfather of 
Charlemagne. As to the Surname: of Pendra- 
gon, they affirm, it took riſe from a Dragon 
which this Prince wore for a Creſt on the Top 
of his Helmet. e 
This heroick Prince, as he was near expiring, 
ſent his Diadem to his Kinſman Conſtantine, 
* * - "Son. 
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made Ambrgſius and Arthur turn their Arms 
againſt the North. Tho' they had been ſeve- 
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gon of Cador, and Grandſon of Ambreo/ius, de- 
claring him his Succeſſor; but his Will ſtood 
good for the Kingdom of Dammonia only: 
As to the Monarchy of Britain it extinguiſh'd 
in his Death. Tis ſaid his Body was found 
intire in the Monaſtery of Glaſton, in the 
Reign of Henry II; that ten Wounds were 
viſible in it, of which only one ſeem'd mor- 
tal. But what they relate of his Stature is cer- 
tainly fabulous, vi. there was a Space of four 
Inches between his Eye-brows, and that the 
other Parts of his Body were in Proportion. 
Arthur, whoſe Courage and Experience had 
been the Support of the Britons, being dead, 
they were no longer in a Condition to with- 
ſtand the Saxons; 'tis true, theſe latter had 
alſo ſuffer'd very much by the many Battles 


fought between theſe two People; but the 


State of the different Nations was by no means 
equal. What Loſſes the Saxons ſuffered were 
eaſily repaired by the daily Arrival of freſh 


Troops from Germany. Tis eaſy to compre- 


hend, the Britons receiving no Succour from 
without, muſt neceſſarily be drained by the 


continual Wars they were obliged to ſuſtain 


from the Time of the Romans Departure. They 
could not even have the Advantage of all the 
Soldiers Britain was able to furniſh; for a 
great Number of their Countrymen ſeeing no 


end to the Misfortunes which laid waſte their 


native Land, ſhelter'd themſelves among the 
Picts, or ſought a Refuge in Armorica. 80 
great a Number withdrew into this Kingdom, 


that, joining with the Britiſp Families who, 


had been eſtabliſhed there long before, exceed- 
ed the Number of the native Armoricans ; 
which is the pretended Reaſon this Province 
of Gaul (called Armorica, that is, Maritime, 
on account of its Situation) inſenſibly changed 
its Name to that of Bretagne. | 
The Death of Arthur, and the Conſterna- 
tion it cauſed in the Britons (who had neither 
Courage nor Strength to defend themſelves) 
being ſpread in Germany, a great Number of 
People reſolved upon croſſing the Seas to obtain 
Settlements in Britain. Ida, an Angle by 
Nation, and according to the Saxon Annals de- 
ſcended from Woden, embarking a Number of 
Families on board 40 Veſſels, landed at Flam- 
borough in the County of York : This Coun- 
try was already in Poſſeſſion of the Northum- 


 berland-Saxons, who, looking upon the Angles 
as their Friends, willingly received them. 
Theſe Northumbrians had their Name from 


inhabiting the Lands; North of the, Humber, 
in which they had maintained themſelves ever 
lince the Time of Hengiſt; and were in ſome. 
meaſure dependant, on the Kings of Kent; 


they had often affiſted the Undertakings of 


their 77 tg in the South Parts by fre- 
quent Diverſions, which more than once had 


» 
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ral Times defeated, yet they ſtill kept their 

Poſſeſſion. We know nothing of their Go- 

vernment ſince the Death of O#a and Ebu/a, 

their firſt Chiefs, down to the Year 547. Ida, 
arriving in their Country, found them inclined 
to yield him Obedience, either on account of 
ſome Agreement made previous to his leaving 
Germany, or being weary of their Subjection 
to the King of Kent (at too great a Diſtance to 
expect his Succour) or not in a Condition to 
make Head againſt Ida, who had brought 
with him a great Number of Troops ; what- 
ever might be the Reaſon, Ida was acknow- 
ledged by both the Northumberland-Saxons and 
the Angles who followed him, King of Nor- 
thumberland. 1 . 
Northumberland was the fifth Kingdom 
erected in Britain by the Anglo-Saxons; Ida, 
the firſt King, was a Prince of very great Re- 
putation; yet as he met with no Obſtacle in 
his Eſtabliſhment, his Hiſtory affords us no 

Particulars of his Reign, except the Founding 

of a Town which he call'd Bebbambourg, from 
the Name of his Wife Bebba. This was long 
Time after deſtroy'd, but there is yet a Caſtle 
which bears the Name of Bambourg. 

The Memoirs of the Anglo-Saxons ſettling 
in Britain are ſo very ſhort and defective, that 
'tis impoſſible for them to compile a well con- 
nected Account; we muſt therefore take up 
with a certain Number of Facts, which have 
been preſerved to us, and by the Help of which 
we may, in ſome meaſure, follow the Thread 
of the Hiſtory, i 1 

In the Year 552, the Britons, notwith- 
ſtanding the Weakneſs of their Condition, re- 
ſolved at endeavouring to wreſt out of the 
Hands of Kenrick, King of Weſſex, Part of 


the Lands of which Cerdick his Father had 
; ſpoil'd them. In this Deſign they advanced 


as far as Saliſbury, but met a vigorous Repulſe, 
and were obliged to retreat with a very conſi- 
dęrable Loſs of Men. 
We find in the Saxon Annals, that three 
Years after, two Sons of Modred undertook to 
deprive Conflantine of Dammonia, left him by 
Arthur at his Death; that they even procured 
Aſſiſtance from the Saxons; but Conſtantine, 
whom they found better prepared than they 
expected, not ſatisfied with putting them to 
flight, purſued them as far as Glaſton, and ſtab'd 
them with his own Hand, while undet the 
Protection of that Abbot who vainly interceded 
for them. ee if LILY THO 
la, King of Northumberland, after a Reign 
of twelve Years, died in 359. Tho' the un- 
interrupted Peace he enjoyed all the Time of 
his Reign denied him Opportunities to give 
Proof of bis Courage, yet all Hiſtoians agree 


in their Praiſes of his Virtues, and mention 


him as a very accmmpliſhed Prince. T 
, great Pity we have no Particulars of his Life, . 
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Northumberland was after his Death di- 
vided into two Kingdoms; but we know not 
the Ground of this Diviſion. Adda, Son of 
Ia, was King of Bernicia, the northermoſt 
Part, and Alla, deſcended from Moden, took 
upon him the Crown of Deira, that is, South- 
Northumberland. 
The following Year, after a Reign of twen- 
ty-ſix, Kenric King of Weſſex, and Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, paid his Debt to Nature. 
He had gained ſo great a Reputation in the 
Life of Cerdick his Father, it was expected he 
would farther extend his Conqueſts ; ut being 
upon the Throne, he ſhew'd not the leaſt 
Ambition, and employed all his Care to keep 
up a good Regulation in his Dominions; which 
he endeavorir'd to put in a flouriſhing Condi- 
tion by the Bleffings of Peace. He drew the 
Sword ber once, which was to repel the Bri- 
tons, who attack d him. He left four Sons, 
of whom Cheaulin the elded ſucceeded to the 
Kingdom of Weſſex, and the Monarchy of the 
Saxoms. 
|  Cheaulin was no ſooner on the Throne than 
he laid great Schemes for the enlarging his Do- 
minions by new Acquiſitions : He was an am- 
bitious Prince, and not contented with the 
Prerogatives given him by the Dignity of Mo- 
narch, look'd upon the other Saxon Kings as 
his Vaſſals, and deſign d to keep them in a 
ſtrict Dependancy. As he was very ſenſible it 
would be a difficult Taſk to bring them to that 
Submiſſion he expected from them; he made 
ſuch extraordinary Preparations as equally 
alarm'd both the Saxon and Britiſb Princes; 
theſe latter eſpecially (their Affairs being in a 
deplorable Condition) were in the greateſt Con- 
ſternation. 

The great Preparations Cheaulin made, rouzed 
them from their Lethargy, and obliged them 
to think an their Defence: To this End, they 
made Choice of Malgon to command them, 
upon no other account than that of his gigan- 
tick make. But what could a General of ſo 
little Experience have done, had the Saxons 
united their Forces againſt him? He might 

perhaps in one Battle compleatly have loſt all 
ha great tbur had preſerved with ſo much 


Teil - Happuly for him and the Britons, the 


Saxon Monarch was obſtinately bent (in the 
firſt Place) to ſubdue his — 4 — With 
this Reſolution he turned thoſe Arms. © 
the Saxons which he ought to have employ'd 


on their common Enemies. He could not 


diſcover his Deſigns without drawing upon him 


both the Hatred and Jealouſy of the neigh- 
bouring Princes; but as no one of them in par- 
One 


feared being oppteſſed, ſhould he ſingly declare 


ticular was able to withſtand him, every 


againſt him. Wherefore they were by degrees 


cies o abit ta Yoke of Dependance on 
. l At Nam in Surrey. - 
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wards the Kingdom of Kent. 


againſt 


Acquilitions. | 
Years reduced the Britons to fo low; an ebb, 
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him who had the chief Command, to which 
neither their Laws nor» Cuſtoms had made 
them Subject. They lamented in ſecret the 
being thus curb'd; and were not without Fear 
that Cheaulin would puſh his Deſigns a eral 
Length. 

Hermenrick King of Kent, dying i in 564, 
was ſucceeded by Ethelbert his Son, who was 
not able to bear the Haughtineſs of the King 
of Weſſex, by ſo much the more mortifying 
to him, as he was deſcended from Hengiſt, and 
thought the Dignity of Monarch his due, pre- 
ferably to every other Prince. 

Prepoſſeſſed with this Thought, he deter- 
mined to revive the Prerogatives of the Kings 
of Kent, which his Predeceſſors had ſuffered to 
be loſt, and without examining the Diſpro- 
portion of Strength, declared War againſt 
Cheaulin, who, full of Indignation to ſee. him- 
ſelf attacked by a young Prince, as yet with- 
out Reputation, defign'd to get the Start of 
him, and immediately directed his March to- 
He met him at 
Wibbandum * and gained a compleat Victory 
over him. A ſecond Battle attended with the 
ſame ill Succeſs, rendering Ethelbert incapable 
of continuing the War, brought him to ſue 
for Peace. The Vexation cauſed by an Iſſue 
ſo contrary to his Hopes, was ſtill more en- 
creaſed by the Raillery of the other Princes 
who made a Jeſt of his Preſumption, He ſtood 
in need of this Leſſon to teach him, Courage 
was not the only thing neceſſary in War, but 
ought to be joined with Force and Prudence; 3 
and improv'd ſo much by it, that he became 
one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious Princes 
of his Nation. 

This was the firſt Civil War among the 
Saxons, but it was follow'd by a Number of 


others cauſed by the Reſtleſſneſs or Ambition of 


theſe ſame Princes, of whom the greater Part 


could not live peaceably. 


The Victory which Cheaulin had gained 
over the King of Kent had ſo ſwell'd his Pride, 
that he look'd upon the neighbouring Saron 
Kings as his Subjects, over whom he pretended 
an abſolute Dominion. Indeed the Kings of 
Nortbumberland and Eſtanglia, being divided 
from him by a large Country in Poſſeſſion of 
the Britons, had little to apprehend from his 
Ambition ; but the ings of Kent, Eſſex, and 
Suſſex, were obliged to ſubmit to this Prince, 
as the Extent of his Dominions was vaſtly ſu- 
periour to their particular Territories, 


After he had ſubdued theſe Kings his Coun- 


trymen, he turned his Arms againſt the Bri- 
tons, with deſign to enlarge his States by new 
This War which laſted ſeven 


could never after withſtand the victorious 
Arms of the 5 Morarch. 
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Before * End of this War, La, firſt King 
of Eſtanglia died, —_— his Crown to his 


Son Titulus. 
In the deplorable Condition to which the 


Britons were reduc'd, the Time of their Ex- 
tirpation ſeem'd to draw near: On the South 
they were haraſſed by the Weſt and South 
Saxons, and by thoſe who poſſeſſed the Coun- 
ty of Kent: On the Eaſt, they were infeſted 
by the Eaſt Saxons and the Eftangles ; and 
on the North, were fore prefs'd by theNorthum- 
brians; ſo that i in a manner, they were hemm'd 
in by their Enemies. They found however a 
Reſource," which for a little Time, lengthen'd 
out the ſmall Hopes they had of bearing up 

_ ſo many Misfortunes. As the Neceſ- 

fity of their Affairs formerly obliged them to 
invite the Szxons over to defend them againſt 
the Pris and Scots; ſo now their Condition, 
not leſs deplorable, forced them to beg Succour 
of the Scots againſt the Saxons. 

Having unanimouſly taken this Reſblution, 
they ſent Ambaſſadors to Aidan, King of the 
Scots, to endeavour to engage him in their Quar- 
rel. They + ae to him, That their Ruin 


would infalliùſy bring on his own ; that the De- 
hens of the Saxofis was no leſs than the entire 


Conqueſt of the whole Hand; that if theſe F). 


reigners ſhould once compaſs their End, by con- 
quering the ſouthern Parts, yet in Poſſe ion of 
the Britons, the Scots would have no room to 
hope the y ſhould be ſuffer'd quietly to enjoy the 
North : 75 all Appearance they would meet with 
no better Treatment than the Pitts, who were 
already deprived of ſome Part of their Coun- 
tr 

"Theſe Reaſons were of weight ſufficient to 
determine the King of Scots. He marched at 
the Head of a powerful Army to join the Bri- 
tons, and with their united F orces to attack 


the common Enemy. 
Cheaulin had Intelligence of his March, and 


with the utmoſt Expedition aſſembled all the 
Troops he could muſter to go and meet him; 


but as the neighbouring Kings his Countrymen 
were not very ready to aſſiſt him with Supplies, 


his Forces were much inferior to thoſe 0 the 
Scots and Britons, J 


Notwithſtanding this Iodility, ks attack d 
ky Enemies with great Courage; but at length, 


after having diſputed the Victory for a conſi- 
derable Time, his Army, borne down by a 
vaſt Superiority of Numbers, was cut to Pieces, 

and he himſelf narrowly eſcaped, leaving his 
Son Cuthuin dead in the Field of Battle. This 
Victory ſo raiſed the Spirits of the Brifons, that 
they already began to project driving the Saxons 
entirely out Lof the Iſland; but they were ve- 
ry far from bringing theſe Views to bear. The 


Saxon Princes, ſatisfied with Cbeaulins being 6 
humbled, did not think it their Intereſt to 
leave the Scots and Britons the Advantage they. 


had gained by this — The ready Duc 


_ Iſland, eroſſed the Sebern 
only Retreat left them:- The Saxvts and ” 
glians hatraſſing them on every" other'Side, 2 


cours they gave their Monarch, ſoon enabled 
him to raiſe an Army much more numerous 
than the former. He was no ſooner at the 
Head-of theſe new Troops, but impatient of 
Revenge, went in ſearch of, and was not long 
e're he met his Enemies, In a ſecond Bat- 
tle a ſignal Victory wiped off the Diſgrace of 
the firſt Defeat, and made the Britons ſenſi- 
ble of the Vanity of their Projects. After his 
Overthrow, Aidan withdrawing to his own 
Country, the Britons (who ſaw all their mea- 
ſures broken) bounded their Views in the Pre- 
ſervation of hit et remain'd to them, and 
were contented with leaving the Saxons in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of their Conqueſts, ſince they were in 


no Condition to drive them out. But divine 


Juſtice, which had ſo long purſued them, was 
not yet ſatisfied. They muſt be yet reduced 
to much greater Extremities, and the fineſt and 
moſt fertile Part of their Iſland be transferred 
into the Hands of thoſe, whom God had made 
the Inſtrument of his Vengeance. 

Hardly were this unhappy People recover'd 
from the Conſternation caus d by their laſt Over. 
throw, but the Arrival of a great Fleet entire- 
17 ſunk their Courage: This was the moſt con- 
fiderable that ever arrived from Germany, and 
brought the greateſt Number of Anglian 
Troops, led by Crida, a Captain of the fame 


Nation and of the Race of Noden. I could 


never diſcover in what Part of the Iſland this 
Chief made his Deſcent, it might probably be 
in Efanglia, and crofling the Kingdom, he 
might direct his March towards the Lands of 
the Britons, who were in no Condition to op- 
poſe him. Fear and Diſorder encreaſed among 
theſe wretched People, in proportion to this 
new Enemy's Progreſs in their Country. Some 
made uſeleſs Projects for their Defence; others 
thought of nothing more than ſaving their 
Goods, their Wives, and their Children, leaving 


their Lands to the Angles. Crida taking Ad- 


vantage of their 'Fe ear, extended himſelf all 
over the Land, and poſſeſſing the open Coun- 
try, drove before him theſe timoraus Britons, 
vainly feeking Refuge in their wall'd Towns, 
which being S ecftogk'd with Inhabitants, and 


| deftitute of Proviſionis for ſuch Numbers, could: 


not poſſibly hold out long, and indeed were 
either ſoon ſtorm d, of ſurrender d* at Diſcre- | 


tion. 


The Britons 20 Neger 


by their Countrymen alrea' eftabliſh'd in the 


their Flight, the Chief of the 


in full Pofſeſion of all the Land Ving — 5 
the "Humber, Severn , and ' Thames; which © 
ſerved him for Limits to the North, the Weſt, 
and the South; he e on n the Faſt 8 
by Eher and Fhanglia > 15515 % 


able to defend them- ; 
ſclves againſt Cyida and his Forces, ſu 1pported 


nto Cambria, the 


Wich . 
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With cheſe vaſt Acquiſitions, Crida erected a 
Tas, of as great Extent and much. more 
conſiderable, than any of the ſix before found- 
Angles. | Ts Coat was afterwards more 
commonly known by the Name of Mercia. 
Crida,. the: firſt King was crown 4 in the 
Year 1 Pa 
Cambria, whither the Bri tons were —_ 
not being, capable of ſupporting ſo many Fami- 
lies, a great Number of theſe unhappy Peo- 
ple- ſought Refuge in Armorica ; others ſub- 
mitted. to the: I or Saxons," content, for 
the Preſervation of a wretched Life, to become 
Hewers . of Wo and, Drawers of Water. 
"Thoſe who continued in Cambria, a Country 
naturally fenced by its Situation, maintained 


themſelves againſt the Forces of their Conque- 


— *% = . * 


N in thoſe Mountains. 
orner of the Iſland, in which all the Britons 
were {hut uf up, was afterwards divided into ſe- 
veral little Kingdoms, one while ſever'd from 


each other, And again N in one, accord- 


This little 


of ENGLAND, 


ing to the Ambition and Power of their Kings. 
II ſhall here leave the Britons, as making a ſe- 


rate State, and having no longer any Rela- 


tion to the Hiſtory of England, than what is 
common among neighbouring People. 
true, they from time to time made ſome At- 


"Lis 


tempt to recover what they had loſt, but all 
their Efforts, were as vain, as thoſe of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who, on their Side, endeavour'd 


to drive them out 8 theſe 3 


The Saxons call'd the Britons Cwalliſbp or 
Malliſb, that is Welſh, ſuppoſing them (as it 
is very probable) to. have been originally Gauls; 
for this Reaſon, they call'd Cambria, Walliſp- 
land, whence is derived the Name of V. ales, 
ſtill. given to that Country by the Engliſh. As 
to the Name of Cambria, impoſed by the na- 
tive Britons, T imagine, before the Arrival of 
the Saxons, the Britons naming themſelves 
Cumbri or Cumri, call'd Britain Cambria; and 
having er wan withdrawn to the ther Side 
of the Severn, this Appellation, before com- 
mon to the whole Coun try, became the parti- 
cular one of this little N ook of the Iſland. 


> 


The 1 mo 100 ea Occurrences during rhe EPprarch * of thi 
Anglo-Saxons 7o its Diſſolution, and the Union of the 


Seven Kingdoms. 


HE 3 che ſeven Kingdoms, 
conſidet d as one Body or State, is call'd 
the Heptarchy of the Ang ho-Saxons : 1 have 
already faid; they eſtabliſh” in England a Form 
of. Government pretty near reſembling that 
under which they lived in Germany; that is, 
conſidering 1 as Countrymen, having 
an equal Intereſt to maintain their Acquiſitions, 
hw conceived it abſolutely neceſſary to aſſiſt 
each other, and to act in common for the good 
of all. With this View, they thought pro- 
per to eſtabliſi among them a General in 
Chief, or Monarch, who had certain Prero- 
oy es not particularly known to us. At the 
th of each General or Monarch, another 
was elected by the unanimous Conſent of the 
ſeven Kingdoms, tho' ſometimes, either Wars 
or Diſſentions, which hinder'd their aſſembling, 
or elſe a Diſagreement i in their Choice, cauſed 
pretty long Interregna . 

But as Time and Circumſtance of Affairs 
often introduce a Change in the beſt Conſti- 
tutions, it happen'd, either by the Ambition 
or Reſtlefſneſs of thoſe Princes who reign'd in 
the ſeven. different Kingdoms, the Ang/o-, not 
Saxons; did not long continue in that. Unity, 
which from their Form of Government we 
might eaſily expect. The moſt powerful a- 
mong them exdeavour'd to take Advantage of 


Converſion began in 597, in the 


dize themſelves; hence aroſe frequent 
Wars, which tended to the Downfal of ſome 
of the ſeven Kingdoms which were united to 
others, and at length to the Union of all un- 
der one Prince. In this, chiefly conſiſts what 
has reached us of the Hiſtory of the ſeven 
Anglo-Saxon Kingdoms, I mean, in the con- 
tinual Wars among themſelves, from the Be- 
ginning to the End of the Heptarchy. 
There is no Queſtion, but the Hiſtory of 
each of theſe Kingdoms might have been en- 
livened and embelliſhed by Events more affect- 
ing and agreeable, then a Recital of their Wars, 
to which their Writers had chiefly apply'd 
themſelves. But unhappily theſe Authors be- 
ing all Monks, had not a Taſte to chuſe thoſe 


Subjects which might make their reading de- 


lightful. The thing they moſt inſiſted upon, 
was Matter of Religion, and eſpecially the 
Foundation of Convents, with the Privileges 
granted to the Monks and other Eccleſia- 
ſticks. 

The Saxons, when they made their Dekcent. 
in England, were all Idolaters, and they did 
not begin to receive any Inſtructions in the 
Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, till one hun- 
dred and fifty Vears after their Arrival : They) | 
dom o 


Kent, whither Gregory the Firſt ſent Auguſtin, | 


the .Weakneſs of others, and. at their Expence a Bonediftine Monk ; and Was compleated i in 


e the "plurdt of Interrignum ; the Space or Time between he 1 Death or Ds ten 0 of 2 8 eme 11255 and the 
Seccefon, Election, or Reſtoration of another. . I 70 Ein c Mag 
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653, in the Kingdom of Mercia, by certain 
Mifrioners ſent thither out of Northumberland 


During theſe fifty fix Years ſpent in their Con- 


verſion, ſuch Revolutions happen'd in ſome of 
theſe Kingdoms, as totally deſtroy d Chriſti- 
anity, which was as difficult to be re-eſta- 
bliſh'd, as if never heard of: That is remark- 
able in the Kingdoms of Eſex, Northumber- 
land and Eftanglia. Thus from the Beginning 
of the Converſions, to the End, the Engliſb 
were a Mixture of Chriſtians and Idolaters ; ; 
ſome of the Kingdoms being converted, while 
others remain'd in their Paganiſm; and even in 
thoſe become Chriſtian, the — were not 
all at once brought over. 


Auguſtin preach'd to the e of Kent, 


: Melts to the Ur PRION Paulinus to the 
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Nortbumbrians, Birinus to the Weſt-Saxons, 
- Wilfrid to the South-Saxoms, Felix to the 


the North to the 1 But their Ser- 


mons had not all an equal effect, as the State 
of Affairs were not always equally favourable: 
' Notwithſtanding, in the Space of fixty Years, 


or  thereabouts, all England embraced Chri- 
ſtianity. 
After theſe general Remarks upon the Hi- 


ſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall now come 
to a particular one of each of the ſeven King- 


dom, in which I ſhall take notice of only ſuch 
Events as are eſſential, to avoid, as much as 


poſſible, that Dryneſs commonly attending 


Abridgements of this Nature. 


Abridgment of the Hi No of . Northumberland. 


ſituated to the North of Humber; this 
ver bounding it on the South, divided it 
from Mercia; on the Weſt was the Jeb Sea; 
the Pics and Scots henim'd it on the N orth, 
and the German Ocean waſh'd its eaſtern Coaſts. 
It compriſed the Counties of Lancaſter, Cum- 
berland, Weſtmorland, Northumberland, York, 
and the Biſhoprick of Durham. The greateſt 
Length of the whole Kingdom, taking in both 
Diviſions, was about 160 Miles, and 100 Miles 
over in the broadeſt Par. 

Ida, firſt King of this Country, agen his 
Reign. in 547, and died in 559. After his 
Death Northumberland was divided into two 
Parts, Bernicia and Deira. Adda, Son of Jaa, 
enjoy d the firſt , and Alla, the ſecond, but 
we are er of * Reaſon of this Di- 


viſion. 2 


; 'H E "Kingdom of ee was 
v 


I BERNICIA, | H 
559 AbpA. * od e died in 


572 FRIDULPH. 
579 THEODORICK, 
* ATRHATA RICK. 


We know nothing of theſe King but the 
Times of their Death. 

 Athalorick coming to the Throne of Ber. 
nicia in a Very advanced Age, his Son Adelfrid 
govern c in his Name, but had not the Title 
of King: Alla, King of Deira dying in 588, 
4e, who had marrigh his Daughter Acca, 
ſeiz d on the Kingdom, tho he leſt a Son 
three Years old, named Edin. RY 
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5 1 his, Buber! . 
8 very powerd grew formi- 
3 to his Neighbours eſpecially the Bri- 


into his Hands, or 


tons or Welſh, the Scots and Pitts; but we have 
no particular Account of his Wars. 
While Etbelfryd extended his Fame with his 


Conqueſts, and became formidable to his 


Neighbours, Edwin, the Son of Alla, King of 
Deira, wander'd to no purpoſe thro! ſeveral 


Countries, in hopes of procuring the neceflary 


Affiſtance for recovering his Father's Throne; 
but he could ſcarce find a Refuge to. live in 


Safety. Ethelfryd, his Enemy was ſo power- 


ful, and fo fear'd, that not one of the Engliſh 
Princes would riſque his own States to ſupport 
the Claim of a plunder'd Orphan. At length, 
 Redowald, King of Eftanglia, commiſerating 
his unhappy Condition, gave him Shelter in 
his Court: He was then about thirty Years 
old, 'a-fine Figure of a Man, and adorn'd with 


ſo many good Qualities, that he gain'd the 


Affection and Eſteem both of - Redowald and 


the Queen his Conſort, Scarce had he begun 


to taſte the Sweets of this Retreat, when the 


Hatred of Etbelfryd, and the timid Policy of 
Redowala, brought him to the Brink of Ruin. 


The former fearin g the King of Eſtangliu 


might attempt the Reſtoration of this exiled 
Prince to the Throne of his Father, ſent Am. 


baſſadors to require him, either to give him u 


ſurprized at this Demand, heſitated for ſome 


time; knowing himſelf not a Match for the 


King of Northumberland, he apprehended 


giving this - irritated Prince any Ground for 
War, leſt his Country might be expoſed 3 
Devaſtations: On the other band, Honour, . 


Conſcience, the Rights of Hoſpitality; and In- 
nbolhceat Edwin; the Balnely of eng 
to the Commands of 4 Prince, WhO had id 
Authority bver him, were ſtrong 


2. «x30 5 
 for:Redowald? «denying 0 give uß a Prince to 


his Oey s Who required him with no other 
View than to deprive him of Lite. Theſe 
N different 


3 


Eſtangles; and in ſhort, Monks came from | 


| or put bim to death; and in 
caſe. of Refuſal, to declare War. Nedbwald, 


A J 
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thruſting himſelf too far into merry ant he was 9 
ſlain and his Army routed. 3 


FO 
different, RefleQions gave him very great Un- 
eaſineſs; * he ſometimes inclin' d to the Dictates 


of Honour, and at othets MERE to thoſe of 7 
thought of nothing but Revenge. 


.remaining Troops commanded by 
Edwin he flew to attack his Enemy, who 


having advanced too far, had not Time to re- 
treat, neither could he ſabmit to do it before 
ft 'Prince whom he had menaced with ſuch 
Faughtineſs; 
Thought, he arrogantly marched to meet the 
_Eftanglians. 
ſame Spirit, ſoon came to an Engagement. 
-Ethelfryd to maintain his Reputation was pro- 


. Policy AIs 

« "Equin, ind d * the Queen of Redb- 
wald's Irreſolution, was greatly perplex'd. He 
faw his Loſs inevitable, ſhould Redowald deli- 
ver him to his Enemy; but on the other e 
the King's Suſpence gave him ſome Hopes 

a favourable Change in his Fortune. N. nj 
ſider d if Redeweld reſolved to protect him, 
the War which would infalibip attend his 
Refuſal of Etbelfrids Demand, might be pro- 
-ductive of Events to make way for his regain- 
ing the. Kingdom of his Father. Beſide he 
was not aſſured he could; either avoid the 
threaten'd Danger by his Flighr, or find a Re- 
fuge elſewhere: He. therefore determined , 
whatever his Fate might be, to meet it with 
Reſolution, and to truſt to the Generoſity of 
the King of Eftanglia. Redowald had natu- 
Tally a great Soul; but the Apprehenſions of 
a War, which appear 
gerous, made him reſolve to ſacrifice Edwin to 


the Intereſts of his State. The Queen, giving 
Eduin had not a little contributed, "Retdowald 


this Prince Information of her Huſband's De- 


ſign, he thought his Ruin unavoidable: For 
nothing in a Condition to o 
Arms. 
Oſivald, and Ofwy ;, w 

to reſiſt the Conquer, 
The Northumbrians. thus left to themſelves, 


at the ſame; time Redowald had determined to 
make this Sacrifice to the King of Northum- 
berland, he had alſo taken neceflary Precavtioris 
to ſecure the Victim. 

But Redowald quickly changed his Mind, 7 
was determined to run all Riſques rather than 
be made an Inſtrument to oppreſs the Inno- 
cent; ; and having taken this generous Reſolu- 
tion, he ſent back the Ambaſſadors of Etbel- 


r'd to him extreamly dan- 
Enemy Maſter . the Field of Battle. 


Redowald enraged at the Loſs of! hls Son, 
With the 
himſelf and 


inſtead of admitting ſuch a 
Both Armies, animated with the 


digious in his Actions, but finding at length he 


was obliged to give way to Numbers, choſe 
rather to die in the Field, than farvive the 


Shame of his Defeat. Thus reſolved, he 
open'd a Paſſage through the Enemy's Troops, 
and cover'd with Wounds, fell in the midſt 
of their Ranks. The Northumbriazis were ſo 


diſcouraged at his Death, that caſting away 


their Arms, they took to flight, and left the 


obtained; to which 


This great Victory/being 


marched into Northumberland, -where he-met 
ppoſe his victorious 
Etbeffryd left three Sons, Anfryd, 

who, being no way able 
or, fled into Scotland. 


without Head, Troops, or Arms, and in a 
Confuſion pretty common on the like Occa- 
ſions, reſolved upon : ſubmitting to the King 
of Eftanglia. This heroick Prince, who would 


not puniſh the Subject for the Haughtineſs of 
the Sovereign, nor take that Advantage which 
his Victory had given him, moved by a Great- 
neſs of Soul, ſeldom met with i in any Age, not 
only refigned to Edwin the Kingdom of Deira, 
to which he had a Right, but alſo added that 
of Bernicia; content himſelf, with the Glory 
of ſo generous an Action. 


617. Epwrx, King of all Northumberland. 


This magnanimous Action, and the late 
Victory procur'd to Redowald the Dignity of 
Monarch then vacant. Edwin, whoſe late un- 
happy Circumſtances render'd* him an Object 
2 N was in an Inſtant become So- 
ign of a Kingdom reckon'd among the moſt 
W in England, by one of thoſe ſur- 
prizing Revolutions, which, tho“ beyond the 
Strength of human F oreſight, are ſablervient 
to the Defigns of God. 
oo Prince; poſſeſſed of the ndadrchical | 


ves much more 


Fryd with this Anſwer, That be could not con- 

(ent to give up Edwin, and much leſs to put to 
death an innocent Prince, 1 Jought an 
Asyle in bis. Curt. 

This: Reſolution being taken, te with great 
Expedition levied an Army, which he divided 
into three Bodies to march at ſome Diſtance 
one from the other: The firſt was command- 
ed by his eldeſt Son Reyner, and ſent before 
to ſecure-a' certain Paſs; he follow'd himſelf at 
the Head of the ſecond, and Edivin who 
commanded the third march'd in the Rear. 
Reyner,. deſirpus to ſignalize himſelf by ſome 
ph Exploit, before the other two Diviſions 
came up, made long Marches, and more Ex- 

tion han! were agrecable to his Orders; 
to ſurprize the King of Northumber- 
| land, who did not thiok of — attacked, and 
in effect Ethelfryd had not alſenbled all his 
Troops; hut ſeeing Reyner too far advanced to 
be ſuſtain di he took the Advantage of his Er- 
Tor, and ſet upon this rſt Corps before Reda gnity, extended its Prerogati 
aoald gould poſſibly join him. The Prince of 29 any of his Predeceſſors. He aimed at an 
Eftanglis;. roſe ee Conduct was 3 Dominion over the other ee of 
to his Rxceſs of Courage and Ambition, with the Heptarchy, and did not uſe them with any 


great Bravery withſtood Fees Ge. _ yup egen, be ſhew d the moſt N for 
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Ebald King of Kent, as he deſign'd to marry 
his Siſter Erbelburga, a Princeſs of extraordi- 
nary Merit. He flatter'd himſelf that his Rank 
and Power would cauſe this Propoſal to be joy- 
fully receiv d: But in his Addreſſes he met a 
Difficulty little expected. Etbelburga, ſtrong- 
ly attached to the Chriſtian Religion, wou'd 
not conſent to marry an idolatrous Prince, how- 
ever honourable (otherwiſe) were the Marks 
of Eſteem he had given her. The King her 


Brotlier was: not leſs. averſe to this Marriage, 


and when. the Propoſition was made” him, he 
would not agree to it, but on Condition his 
Siſter ſhould have full 2 to make publick 
Profeſſion of her Religion: Tho' this ſeem'd 
a hard Article to the Monarch, yet the Deſire 
he had to enjoy a Princeſs whoſe Merit was 
univerſally acknowledged, made Trans conſent 
to every Thing required, / 

Edin lived many Vears in an undiftirbed 
Peace, equally belov'd and rever'd by the Kings 
of the Heptarchy ; he made Uſe of theſe prof. 
perous Conjunctures not only to maintain his 
Juriſdiction over the other Kings, but alſo to 
introduce a good Regulation in is State, and 
to make 4% 4 Laws, of which he enforc- 
ed a punctual Obſervance.” . 

Among all the Ae Princes Penda 
King of Mercia bore Edwin's Exaltation with 
the greateſt Impatience. He was a haughty 
turbulent Prince; but as he durſt not fingly 
engage againſt Edivin, he waited with 3 
for a favourable Opportunity of ſtirring. 

the ſame Timè there was a Prince in the kn 
in like Circumſtances; Who with no leſs Ar- 
dour wiſhed to throw off thie Voke impoſed by 
the Ergh/b Monarch. This was Cadwallo 
King of the Welſh, who look'd upon 


Tribute to a foreign Prince. Theſe two 
vereigns having communicated their Thoughts 
to each other, entered into a League againſt 
Edin, and began their Preparations; but as 
they could not be conceal'd, they made Edwin 
reſolve to be, if poſſible, beforehand with 
them; he therefore 1808 as far as Heath- 
field, where he met 
marching to give him Battle; a very hot En- 
gagement enſued. The Mercians and the Welſb 
confided in the Superiority of their Troops. 
The Northumbrians in the Prudence and Bra- 
very of their King, 
Number of Forces, made good that Defici 
by his Courage, and by the excellent Orders he 
ey; which kept the. Fight equal, and made 
hope Vitor would at Length declare on 
his de eee unhůppy Accident made him 
loſe: that Codineſs of 2 he had all alon 
Preferw/dgiahd: was then more than ,everm 
lary; His eldeſt Som O r 2 75 
conded him)" fell tat hig F 
Arrow: Grief,/ at this Sight gave i is 
an Pailiorz? knd regardleſs. whether o he was 


it 2 2 
 Diſhonour both to him and his Subjects to pay 


e two confederate Kings or 
after the Defeat and Death of Eule yu 


who tho' inferior in the 
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followed by his Men, he broke into a great 
Body of Fl Enemy, and being hemm'd in, 


fell * a Number of Wounds, The Loſs of 
his Life was follow'd-by that of the Victory; 
for his not appearing, put the Morthumbrians 
into a Conſternation, which began to break 
their Ranks, and made them at length turn 
their Backs, and leave the Field of Battle to 
their Enemies. 

Thus died Edwin in the Fe Year 
of his Age, the ſeventeenth of his Reign in 
"Northumberland, and ninth of his Monarchy. 
He had two Wives, the firſt Daughter of Cear- 
lus King of Mercia; by whom he had Of:4 
and Efrid. By Ethelburga of Kent, he had 
two other Sons and two Daughters, of whom 
three died in their Infancy ; Anfleda, who ſur- 
vived, was married to-O/wy King of Northum- 
berlind. Edwin reſided at Derventio, now 
call'd 1 in the County of York,” 


| INTERREGNUM.. 


The two Kings made uſe of their victory 
with all imaginable Cruelty. The Northum- 
Brians after the Loſs of their Prince and Ar- 
my, being in no Condition to make Reſiſt- 
ance, the Confederates enter d Northumber.- 
land, and i in a terrible manner waſted all the 
Country. 19 
-- The: arch were td. weaken'd by 
their Defeat, and the Cruelties, or rather Fu- 
ry of two victorious Kings towards their Coun- 
try, they were a long time before they reco- 
ver d themſelves; at length ſeeing no end to 
their Misfortunes, they bought it more ho- 
nourable to with Sword in Hand, than 
by the Barbarity of two Tyrants, who breathed 

nothing but Blood and Slaughter, | Having 
thus reſolved to fell their Lives: at a dear Rate, 
thiey determined to make Choice of a Head 
to command them. When they came to elect 
a King the antient Jealouſies between the 


Bernicians and Deiriant reviving, they could 


not agree upon the Choice of one ho ſhould 
govern both Nations. Thoſe of Deira elected 
yet, à Relation õf Edwin; and the Ber- 
nicians ſet Anfri upon. their Thy r. 


Father, with Oſiuaid and Oy his 


withdrew into Scotland, where ry three r re: 
ceiv'd the — oy Baptiſan, ' 


6330 Os Rick, in Belen. "AnRID, in Bernicia. 


No ter were theſe two Kings enthron'd, 
but they renounc d the Chriſtian Religion, 
which "they. had before profeſsd! As their 
Revolt againſt God was ſudden, ſo their Pu- 
niſhinent was not long delay; both lofing 
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their Lives in the rſt INS of their Reign. 


Oriol, with an Army co of: new Le. 
vies, | raſhly beſiegin 8 in :Tork;: the 
ven ng —— Bravado, made a Sals 


V. andattack'd . — that his Ar- 


my 


52 
my was entirely routed, and himſelf left dead 
in the Field. After this Cadwallo march'd 
againſt the King of Bernicia, who was at the 
Head of twelve thouſand Men. This Prince 
he amuſed with Propoſitions of Peace, till he 
could get wichin reach, and then ſetting upon 
him when he leaſt expected it, Anfrid loſt his 
Life, and great Slaughter was made of the 
Northumbrians. | A 315 


Alfter ſo many repeated Loſſes, it is eaſy 
to conceive the melancholy State of Northum- 
berland, where Cadwallo exerciſed moſt dread- 
ful Barbarities, which being encreaſed by the 
Nortbumbrians Strugglings, ſeem'd as if the 


entire Extirpation of this wretched People 


could only aſſwage the Perſecution. This 
cruel Treatment at length rouſed Oſieald Bro- 
ther of Afrid to the Reſolution of hazard- 
ing every thing for the Relief of a Nation ſo 
grievouſly opprefs d. In this generous Deſign, 
he gathered a ſmall Body of Troops and bold- 
ly oppoſed the Uſurper. Tho t 
Mercia was already withdrawn into his own 
Territories, Cadwallo looking upon this Army 
of Oſald with the utmoſt Contempt, placed 
himſelf at the Head of his Troops to attack 


him, not at all doubting of Succeſs. _ 


being inſormed of his Enemy's Approach, re- 
trenched himſelf in an advantageous Poſt, 
ing - more upon the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, 
than upon his 'own Forces, he planted a Croſs 
at the Head of his p, and with his Ar- 
my kneeling down, humbly implored the Al- 
mighty to proſper his Arms. In the mean 


time Cadiva/lo advanced, confidently aſſured of 


Victory from the Number of his Troops, and 
with this Prepoſſeſſion (to animate his Men by 
his Example) went up to. the Retrenchments 
of the Nortbumbrians, without other Thought 
than that of glutting his Rage: But while he 
was endeavouring to open a Paſſage to come at 


his Enemies, he received a Shot through the 


Body witli an Arrow, which put an end both 
to his Deſigns and Life. His Death cauſed a 
great Diſorder among his Soldiers, who began 
by degrees to retreat; upon vyhich the Nor- 

thumbriani quitting their Retrenchments, ruſh'd 
ſo vigorouſly upon their Enemies, that they 
gave them an entire Overthrow. _ 


634. Orr av, King tf el Northmaberind, 
Alter this great Victory, Ofwold took Poſ- 


ſeſſion bf the two Kingdoms of Northumber- 


lan, to both which he was Heir. To Ber- 
nicia by his Father Ethelfryd, and to Deira 
by his Mother Acca, Siſter of Edwin; he made 
ſo good uſe of the religious Inſtructions he 


received in Scotland, that he ſurpaſsd all the 


Princes of his Time in Piety and Knowledge. 
is ſaid he made the Welſb, Scots, and P:&#s5 
33 N 


King of 
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Tributaries, and uſed his utmoſt 'Endeavours 


to re-eſtabliſh the Chriſtian Religion in his 


Dominions, which had been entirely baniſhed 


thence by the Troubles following the Death 


of Edwin. | | * 7931 

, Ofigald: employed many Years in this neceſ- 
ſary and pious Deſign, which Penda King of 
Mercia, intending to make War upon him, 
obliged him to interrupt, and prepare for his 
own Defence, who ſuddenly took up Arms in 
hopes of ſurprizing him before any Declara- 
tion of War. Ofwald thinking it of the great- 
eſt Importance to be early in his Oppoſition 
to the King of Mercia's Deſigns, made ſuch 
Haſte: to meet him, that he left part of his 


Troops behind. Penda taking Advantage of 


this Precipitation, by which he had Superiority 
of Numbers, 
compleat Victory; which had been more to 
his Honour, had it not been ſully'd by his 
Cruelty. He cauſed the Body of Ofwald, 
found among the Dead, to be inhumanly cut 
into ſeveral Pieces, of which he made as ma- 
ny Trophies, by fixing them upon Stakes in 
the Middle of the Field of Battle call'd Oſad- 


fter. Oſivald left a Son named Adelwaldt, 


who ſome time after was King of Deira. 
The King of Mercia made uſe of his Victory 
with his uſual Cruelty. After having waſted 
Northumberland, he beſieged Bambourg, a for- 
tified Town built by Ida. This Place holding 
out longer than he expected, reſolved to burn 
it; wherefore having brought to the Walls a 
great Quantity of Wood, waited for a fair 
Wind to ſet fire to it, which was no ſooner 
kindled, but the Wind changing, drove the 
Flame into, and greatly damaged the Camp of 
the Beſiegers: This Enterprize failing, he 
raiſed the Siege, and carried the War into 
Eſtanglia. Penda withdrawing, gave a little 
Reſpite to the Nortbumbrians. The Bernicians 


placed Oſioy the Brother of Oſwald upon their 


Throne; and the Deirians crown'd Ofwin Son 


of Ofrick, who was defeated and kill'd by 


Cadwalle. 
643. Oswy, in Ber- | 644. Oswin, in 
e 1 Deira 


QO ſiey thought himſelf very much injur'd in 
being deprived of part of his Brother's Domi- 
nions, but as he apprehended a new Wat 
with the King of Mercia, it was no proper 


Time to diſpute it; wherefore, as long as this 


Fear laſted, he continued a pretty good Un- 
derſtanding with Oſtvin. But as ſoon as he 


law. Penda engaged in other Wars, he laid 
- claim to the Kingdom of Deira. Ofwin, af- 
ter having try d by various means to a | 


his Enemy, Was at length obliged to take u 
Arms in his own Defence. He wWäs a mi 
and peaceable Prince, who, notwithſtanding 


ade to overcome his Scruples.' He thought it 
25 JJ 


gave him Battle, and won a 


„ 


ua. 3 


J Econ MW. TT 
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into a League againſt O 
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2 very great Sin to have Blood ſhed in his 
Quarrel. In this Perſuaſion he ſecretly ſtole 
from his Army, and withdrew to the Houſe 
of a certain Earl whom he thought his beſt 
Friend, with a Deſign to ſhut himſelf up in 
a Monaſtery ; - but the Time was not allowed 
him; for this Traytor diſcovering him to Oſiey, 
he cauſed him to be inhumanly murther'd : 


| Hoping the Death of this good Prince would 


facilitate the Means of attaining his Kingdom. 

This barbarous Action was not however follow- 
ed by the propoſed Advantage. The Deirians 
irritated againſt him, and fearing to come under 
the Dominion of ſo cruel a Prince, expeditiouſly 

fill'd the vacant Throne with Adekwalt, Son 
of Ofwald, Brother of Ofivy, a Prince much 
fitter than his Predeceſſor to maintain his 
Rights; ſome time after Oſiy, ſtung with Re- 
morſe of Conſcience, founded a Monaſtery on 


the Spot where Ofwin had been aſſaſſinated, 


flattering himſelf he ſhould N his Crime 
by ſo trifling : a Penance. 


Oswx. A in bent. 652. Aptiwair, in 
cia. Dein F 
"was, nally poſſible, notwithſtanding the 

near Relation of theſe two, that Oſioy and 


Adelmalt could live amicably together, as the 


former ſtill kept up his Pretenſions to the 
Kingdom of Deira, and the latter was no 
Stranger to his Claim; conſequently it was 
his Intereſt not only to miſtruſt his Uncle's 

Deſigns, but if poſſible to ſecure his own Eaſe, 
by putting it out of that Prince's. Power to 
diſturb his Quiet. Wherefore he readily 
liſten d to a Propoſal made him of entering 
„with the King of 
Mercia and Eftanglia, bb Love by Penda; 
tho' at that Time ſeventy eight ms of Age. 
Oſiy having Intelligence of this, left nothing 
unattempted 
the King of Mercia a Sum of Money to buy 
him off z but nothing could appeaſe 
concileable Enemy of the Northumbrians; who, 


back d by the Bfanghansand Deirians, thought 


he had an excellent Opportunity to ſatiate his 
Anger. While the two Armies approach'd 
each other, the King of Deira reflecting, the 
Victory on either Side would be equally pre- 
judicial to him, having as much Reaſon to ap- 


prehend the Loſs of his Kingdom by Penda as 


1 2 determin'd to reſerve his Troops, and 
g neuter in the Fight, be in a Con- 


dow: to defend himſelf againſt the Conque- | 


ror, The two Armies being ready to engage, 
Penda, ignorant of  Adehwa/t's- Deſign, boldly 


fell upon the King of Bernicia, 5 at all 
ſhatter d Condition. 
ans, ſecing the 


doubting to be ſuſtain'd by the Deirians 'and 
eagle But the M. 
King of Deira draw his Troops apart, were 


ſo diſe ed .T in the 
Cong Wa he Lu of 


| Numb: VI. 


Way 
| Mercia and Re Ogg wan En- 


to lay the Storm; he even offer d 
this irre- 


deavours to hearten their amazed Troops; but 
as theſe Princes were both ſlain while they ex- 
erted themſelves to renew the Fight, their Ar- 
mies were at length routed. This Battle was 
fought on the Banks of the River Are, at a 
Place call'd VWinniſteld. 

Few Years after, Ofiey took Poſſeſſion of 
the Kin gdom of Deirs, Adehwalt dying with- 
out Children. Thus Northumberland was a- 
gain re- united under one Prince; which how- 
ever was not of long Continuarice ; Ofwy's 
Fondneſs of his natural Son Alfred, again ſe- 
ver'd from Bernicia the Kingdom of Deira, 
which he gave to this beloved Son, tho? againſt 
the Inclination of as Deirians. 


Oswy, in Bernicia. ALFRED, in Deira. 
Ofiey, after a Reign of twenty-eight Years, 

died in 670. The Beginning of his Reign 

was diſturb'd by Wars, but his good Fortune 


at length prevailing, he obtain'd ſome Quiet. 


By Anfleda his Conſort, Daughter of King 
Edwin, he left two Sons and three Daughters, 


of whom Eg frid ſucceeded 46 the Kingdom 
of Northumberland, and the Dignity of Mo- 
nareh over the Engliſh. The Deirians, on 
the News of Ofwy's' Death, revolted againſt 


their King Alfred, and gave themſelves up to 


Eg frid, who thus became King of all Nor- 
thumberland. Alfred withdrew into Ireland, 
where he chiefly employ'd himſelf in Study, 
ed a Time more en to 5 . 


2 FAR 5 all e eee 
Tho' Egfrid came young to the Crown, he 


| Gon made - himſelf both fear'd-and- eftecm's. 


His Neighbours the P:#5,.'in hopes to ſpoil 
him of part of his Territories, began a War; 
but they were often defeated, and at laſt con- 
ſtrain'd to oy their Peace, by yielding to 
him ſome part of their Country Molpber, 
King of Mercia, deſignd alſo 2 Acquiſi- 
tion in Northumberland; but he was glad, 
befofe the War Was ended, to fave his own 
County. 

The good bonine' ticks attended che Be- 
ginning of Egfrid's Reign gain'd him the Dig- 
nity of Monarch. In the Year 684, he nd 
under the Command of Bertfrid an Army in- 
to Feland, to endeavour its Conqueſt; This 
General uſed the Iriſh with great Cruelty, not 


ſparing even Churches and Monaſteries. Theſe 


Barbarities was the Ruin of the Undertaking ; - 
for the Vip recovering from their firſt Sur-. 
prize, made fo 'gallaht a Defence, they forced 
Bertfrid to nne 12 Troops in * * 


Eid gaini nithing Sn" Unt Side, boy -- 
8 02 J 0 By Frontier on the North, 5 


chad the Pitts Count ney whe not expecting 
ths Invaſion, to 8 trom the 


gk Ac u of ir Enemies, * 4 
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Brians recall'd Alfred, 


after the Death of Eg yri. 


the Moraſſes. Eg frid was o imprudent as to 
purſue them; which entangled him in long, 
narrow and unknown paſſes, Whence he could 
not retreat. The Picts, thoroughly acquainted 
with the Country, ſo harraſſed his Froops pe- 
riſhing with Hunger in theſe Deſerts, that he 
loſt above half his Army. At length, to de- 
liver himſelf from this Dilemma, he was 
forced to an unequal Engagement, and was ſlain 
in the fortieth Year of his Age, and the four- 
teenth of his Reign. 

The Death of Eg vid, and Loſs of his Ar- 
my, was of fatal Conſequence to the King- 


dom of Northumberland, which never after 
made the fame Figure. The Pit, took Ad- 


vantage of their Victory, to conquer one of 
the Provinces of Bernicia, which lay conve- 
nient for them. On the other hand, the Wel/b 
ſeiz'd upon two Counties, formerl making 
the Kingdom of Areclute, of — they 
made two, vi2. Lenox and Cumberland; but 
the former was fore Years after 1 from 

Egg Weng no Children, the Northun- 
King of Deira, 
Who was withdrawn into and gave 
him the Crown of —— Kingdoms, "ORR 


were never alter divided.” 


— King af — va te 
15 owe the Picts and Welſh had had Time to 
fix themſelves in their Conqueſts, before Al- 
fred was ſeated on the Throne of Northum- 
berland, twas impoſſible for him to wreſt out 
of their Hands, the A they had made 
4% all that he could 
do, was to preſerve, and that with great dif- 
ficulty, the Remainder of the Kingdom not 


| Lido attack d by its Neighbours; ' The Mo- 


narchy of the 1 was wan e to 


the Kings of Weſſex. © 35 1 


_ Alfrid, twenty Years Alter his Westin, 
died in 705, he left one Son, Ofred his Suc- 
ceflor, but eight Years old, under the 8 
of a Lord named Britbrick.” Wy 29 


Os RED, King of beans? 

"2 8 the Beginning of this Prince's TER 2 

certain Lord of the Country named Edulpb, 

takings Advantage of his tender Years, at- 
tempted to deprive him of his Comm: A 


3 8 Faction in the Kingdom acknow- 


ing kim their Sovereign, Oſred and his 


OR n were conſtrain'd to withdraw into the 


Caſtle / of Bainbourg, where Edulpb immedi- 


_ ately beſieged them. The Length of this 
Siege giving Britbrick ume to recover him- 
ſelf, and his Friends an Op 8 

| for their awful King, Eduhb, 
deſerted by His Partiſans, was obliged to break 
N up the Siege in 
ing hold on chis happy Turn of Fortune, fal- 
| 2 out of aner: in Purſuit of tn. Ufur- 


rtanity of 5 
on à ſudden 


great Difordet. Bratbrick lay- 
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per, hom having overtaken and made Pri- 
foner, he ſtruck off his Head. 

- Ofred being of Age, and Maſter of himſelf, 
run into all Manner of Lewdneſs and De- 
bauchery ; above all, he ſlighted the Monks, 
which in thoſe Days was look d upon as the 
Height of Impiety; nay, tis ſaid, he made no 
ſcruple of Debauching the Nuns, and even of 
employin Force with thoſe, whom! he could 
not gain by his Flatteries. Since Afred Ba- 
ſtard of Ofty had obtain'd the Crown, all the 
natural Sons of Kings, or their Deſcendants, 
thought they had an equal Right to aſpire to 
the Throne. Cenred and O/rick, deſcended 
from Ogga, one of the natural Sons of King 
Ia, perceiving Ofred was neither loved or re- 
garded, made a Party againſt him, which the 

lar and ſecular. Clergy ſupported to the 
utmoſt of their Power, as twas their Intereſt 
to change their Sovereign. This Faction was 
at length ſo ſtrong, they were in a Condition 
not only to withſtand, but even to give the 
King Battle; in which he Was ſlain at the 
Age of nineteen, and in the eleventh. Vear of 
his Reign. Cenred the chief of this Revolt 
ſucceeded him, but died in the ſecond Year of 
his Reign, and was ſucceeded by Ofrict his 
Aſſiſtant in obtaining the Crown, who reigned 
eleven Years without performing any thing 
remarkable. To O/icł ſucceeded 'Cleolulph 
his Kinſman, who having reign'd ſeven or 


eight Vears quitted the Crown, and was ſhaved 


a Monk in the Convent of . "_ 


was ſucceeded —_ HE 


ads E af Nona berland... 


be Coronation of Eabert was immediate- 
ly followed by an Invaſion of the Picłs on the 
north Frontiers. This War obliging Eabert 
to march all his Troops toward that 
the King of Mercia laying hold of the Ad- 
vantage given him by their being at a Diſtance, 


attack d the ſouthern Parts of Northumberland, 


whence he carried off a great Booty. 
Edbert; towards eli End of his Reign, 


having made a League with Oenguſſa King of 


the Pidts, recover d the Tow of $61 ir 
Capital of the Kingdom of Lenox, taken by 


the Velſb in the Reign of Alfred. Soon af- 
tet Eubert retired to ok Monaſtery, 8 2 oy | 


pon e o ee Nabe 


i 


0% nun kn, King of N 
0 was aflaffinated-/in! the firſt Tear of 


bi Reign, and Molln-Aelwalt, tho not ot 
Tn Woe "Royal, wn outer the Throne. 


Mor Los-Apzuwaur, King of Nerthuo- 


* be 8 f Mildes dees a 1 


of Evlls Which ſhook Worrhumberlund, and 


proved at length the entire Ruin of this King- 


dom. : The * havin 1g made 2 72 
1 x ; : iy * n 2 
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falſe Step, of placing on the T hrone a King 
not deſcended: from the Royal Family, all their 

at Men thought | themſelves alſo entitled to 
the Crown, which gave Birth to ſuch Factions 
in the Kingdom, as ended in its Slavery. 
Some of the Lords finding Mollon- Adehvalt 
had the Power by the Support of a ſtrong Par- 

to make himſelf King, thought it equally 
juſtifiable in them, to riſe by the fame Me- 
thods: Among theſe was a certain Lord named 
Ofiwy, who began to give Mallon ſome Diſtur- 
bance; but Death deliver d him from his 


Rival. Alcred deſcended from King Ida, by 


Alarick, one of his natural, Sons, follow'd the 
Steps of Ofioy, and having ſecretly conſpired 
againſt Mollon, found means to take him in the 
Snares he had laid; deprived him of 1 and 
ſeiz d on the Crown. | | 


Alck Ep, King. of . 


The Party of Mollon-Adelwult, which had 
been reduced to a low ebb by the Death of 
this Prince, having, with Fime, recover'd the 
Advantages they had loft, Alered to avoid fal- 


ling into the Hands of his Enemies, fled to 


the King of P:i#s. He had no ſooner abdi- 
cated, but this ſame Party placed in the — 
Ethelred the Son of Molln 


- ETHEL RED, King of enn! 


As Ethelred was rais d to the royal Dignity y 
by the Support of his Faction, he thought the 
beſt way to maintain himſelf in it, was by 
Death or Baniſhment, to deſtroy the Chiefs of 
the contrary Party. In the Proſecution of this 
Defign, he put to Deathi either for imaginary 
Crimes or trifling Faults, three principal Lords 
who had oppoſed his Election. But this vio- 
lent Procedure, haſten'd the Conſpiracy of his 
Enemies, who made the Death of theſe: three 
innocent Lords a plauſible Pretence for their 
taking Arms. In a little» Fime they were in 
a Condition to bring into the Field an Army 
capable of giving the 8 He 
hoped, notwithſtanding, very eaſily to reduce 
them to their Obedience, by ſending — 
them his beſt Troops, under the Command 
of a General devoted to his Intereſt. But the 
Rebels defeated theſe Forces, and oon after 
giving him a ſecond Overkhrow, reduced his 
Affairs to ſo bad a Condition, he was obliged 


to ſeek Refuge in ſome of the neighbouking 


Kingdoms, as not ſecure in his Own. U 
his withdrawing himſelf, the viftorious 'Fa- 


Mon” con the royal. nity on A 
Pbuald oy: — w . _— yen gel of 
Eabert. 5 5 Ne . 


3 I. King of Nat lil. 


Who'reign'd eleven Vears witli Juſtice and J 


Moderation; but notwithſtanding,” b Was aflaſ- 
ſinated by ſome of the contrary Party. He 
Ns . * of * 


9 


a 
- 


O the Anglo-Saxons 2% Britain. 


ter his. aa 


to raiſe its Head. Alered who had formerly 


e, Ardwph put him to death judging this 


OsRED II. King of Northumberland. 

This Prince who no way reſembled his Pre- 
deceffor, became ſo contemptible, that in the 
firſt Year of his Reign, he was confin'd in a 
Monaſtery. King Etbelred's Party, which 
was very active in the Depoſition of Ofred, 
had alſo Power enough to bring about the Re- 
ſtoration of Ethelred, after twelve Years Ba- 
niſhment; 


ETHELRED Reſtored. 


_ Ethelred began his ſecond Reign with two 
Acts of Cruelty, which very much incens'd 
his Enemies againſt him : The firſt was put- 
ting to Death his immediate Predeceſſor 0/729, 
who notwithſtanding his being a Monk, gave 
him Jealouſy: Next, he made away with Al- 
 phus and e two Sons of good King Al | 
phuald. a 

The cruel and revenge ful Temper of Erhel- 
red, very much encreafed ſince his Reſtoration 


the Hatred of the contrary Faction. But he 


giving himſelf little Trouble at the Murmur- 
ings of his Enemies, thought only of gratifying 
his Paſſion, and-of ſtrengtliening himſelf in the 
Throne, by the Death or Baniſhment of thoſe 
whom he apprehended. At length attempt- 
ing to exile Ardulph, a principal Lord of Nor- 
thumberland, gave the diſcontented Faction a 
Pretence to revolt, This Civil War having 


laſted two Years, and the Malecontents perceiv- 


ing this a too long and uncertain Method, to rid 
themſelves of the King, got him afſaſſinated. 
This did not hinder his Party, yet powerful, 
from ſubſtituting Oſhald, one of the lan 
Faction, in . Place. 


OsBALD or Oen p; King. of Norchumber- 
land. W 

While 3 0 one was buſſed in en 
for this new Election, the oppoſite Party both 
laid and executed their Scheme ſo well, they 
drove out. O ald, ſeven and twenty Day s af- 
ng: 6 Owe: 8 inthe 
Throne. 


Ae g of ee 


_ Theſe. Diviſions, continually rent the un 5 
po. Kingdom of Northumberland... Ardulph 
Was maintain'd i in the Throne, by the Support 


of the moſt poWerful Faction: The other, not: 


withſtanding, was from time to time f 


fat on the Tiirene of this Kingdom) had left 
a Son named Alemund, then Chief of the de- 
Forty. This Prince growing fbrmida 


C fie ahſolutely .neceſſary - to. his-own ;Safe- 
97 „His Death. * e es by ehr 

alecontents no leſs than a Martyrdom, _ 
mund was. aged LE eo 7 Saints ; . 
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an Inſurrection headed by a Lord called A- 
drick; he being defeated and flain in a Battle, 
they were for ſome time quiet, expecting a 
more favourable Opportunity. In effect _ 
Affairs ſoon took another turn, and they be 

came ſo formidable, the King, glad to eſca 

his Enemies by Flight, aighe an Azyle at 15 
Court of Charlemagne, always 
gliſs: His Retreat made way for Apbuald II. 
mounting that Throne, out of which he had 


driven Ardulph. 


The His rox os ENGLAND, 
The King's Enemies made it the Ground of 


open to the Eu- 


avg Ls II. Kin of Northiribernd, 


This Prince 'd about two Years, and 
by his Death left the Crown to his ducceſſor 


Andred. 


AxpR Ep, King of Naku, 
In this King's Reign, Northumberland fub- 


mitted to the Dominion of Egbert King of 


Weſſex, who put an End to the Heptar- 
chy. n | 


un knen of the Hiſtory of Mercia. 


HE Kingdom of Mercia was bounded 
on the North by the Humber, which 
fevered it from Northumberland ; on the Weſt 
it ſtretch'd to the Severn, on the other Side 
of which, were the Br:tons or Welſh; it was 
divided on the South from three Saxon King- 
doms, viz, Kent, Suſſex, and Weſſex, by the 
Thames ; on the Eaſt lay the Kingdoms of 
Effex and Eftanglia; thus Mercia was defend- 
ed on three Sides by as many large Rivers 
which diſcharg'd themſelves 1 105 the Sea, and 
was a Boundary to all the other Kingdoms, 

ſome one of its Sides. It was the fineſt 
and moſt conſiderable of all the Kingdoms of 


the Heptarchy. Its greateſt Length was 1 60, | 


and greateſt Breadth about 100 Miles, 


Cida, firſt King of Mercia, arrived in = 


England i in 584, was crown'd the ſame or the 
following Year, and died in 594. After whoſe 
Death, Etbelbert, King of Kent, and Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, poſſeſſed himſelf of Mer- 
* cia, and kept it for ſome time ; but he after- 
wards reſtor'd it to Vibba, Son of Crida, tho 


he reſerv'd to himſelf a ſovereign Authority, 5 


the Nature of which Hiſtorians have not given 
themſclyes the Trouble to explain, | £ 


«Pi -Winba, King of Mercia. 
This Prince reign'd nineteen Years, and died 
in 615; he left a Son, named Penda, who 
ought to have ſucceeded to the Crown, but 


Erbelbert ſtill living, and apprehending the 
turbulent and reſtleſs Temper of Penda, kept 


Mercia a whole Year without a. King : AL 


ter Which, he placed Cearlus, Coufin-Ger- 
main to r in  theThrone 2 25 


by * 1 SY King of Ms e 
- Air ths Death of Ezhelbert, which _ 


— in 616, Cearlus ſhook off the Domi- «but Ecbhelred, % art Brother, _ means 


nion of the Kings of Kent. / He on hy 
Years; died in 624, and leaving no Childr = 


Pads Son of Mibba, ſeiz d ene, 
Nos. "one 2 95 


c of Hereford, and erecting it into a 


came to the Crown; *twas not niche rea- 
ſon Etbelbert put him beſide the Throne after 
the Death of his Father Vibba; for he was 
the moſt reſtleſs Prince of all who reipn'd in 
England, either before or after him: Quiet to 
him was intolerable; I have already taken 
Notice in the Hiſtory of Northumberland, of 


the Wars he had with Edwin, Oſivald, and 


Oſioy. He was engag d in others with the Kings 
of Eſtanglia and Wſſex, which I ſhall here 
omit and hereafter mention, in the Hiſtories of 


thoſe Kingdoms. 
This Prince at the Age of aighty, was at 
— * ſlain in a Battle. He left five Sons; 
Wolpher, Ethelred, Merowald, Mercelm, 


For two Daughters, VIS. Ciniburga and Ci. 


ni ſivintbha. 

After the Defeat and Death of Penda, Ofwy 
ſubdued and kept Mercia three Years, till he 
was driven out by Wolpher, as ſaid in tae Hi 
ſtory of Northumberland, 


Worenzs, King of Mercia. Ee 
The Reign of Wolpher was little leſs turbu- 
lent, than that of Penda his Father; at diffe- 


rent Times, he made War on all the neig h- 


bouring Kings, in which his Succeſs was vari- 


ous, one while a Conqueror, at others defeated. 


It is needleſs to dwell on the Particulars of 
theſe Wars, as they contain nothing very af- 
fecting, and are indeed but obſcurely related 
by Hiſtorians. - I ſhall only acquaint my 


Reader, that Waolpher, having | ſubdued the 


Kingdom of : Eſſex, brought away Atetwalch, 


the King, Priſoner to Mercia. 


Molpber was a Pagan when he ended the 
Throne of Mercia, but ſoon after was con- 


verted to, and advcetid his Children in the 


Chriſtian Religion.” He died in 675, leaving 
his Crown (as he thought) to his Son Cenred; 


to e bim. 5 


1 King of "SER 
*Bibelred poſſeſs d of the Crown, per 125 
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Marriage, 


Fear, 
on,” Be 


Of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. 


as leaving no Children, bequeath'd it to his 
younger Brother Mercelm; ; he alſo dying child- 
leſs, this little Kingdom was again united to 


Mercia. 


In bob; Ethelred carried a War into the 
Kingdom of Kent, where he made great De- 


vaſtation. He afterwards turn'd his Arms a- 


gainſt Northumberland, and forced Eg f#id to 


ſurrender him ſeveral Places in Mercia, which 
he had ſeiz d upon in the Reign of Waelpber: 
In 697 Oftrith, Wife of Ethelred, was aſ- 
ſaſſinated; but it does not appear the King her 
Huſband made any Enquiry into the Murder, 
of which we may, for that Reaſon ſuſpect, he 
was not Guiltleſs. However that may be 
this Prince, tired of the World, gave the 
Crown to bis Nephew Cenred, Son of bl. 
pber, and became a Monk in the Monaſtery 


of Bardny of which he was ſoon after Ab- 


bot. 5 vii 
_ "Cxnrep, King of Mercia, 
The moſt remarkable Action of this Prince's 


Reign of four Years, was the changing his 


Crown for a Cowl, after the Example of Offa 
King of Eſex, who came to his Court to aſk 
his Aunt Cinifwintha, Daughter of Penda in 
© Ceolred Son of Eebelred ſucceeded 
his Couſin Cenred. 


Cor xxo, King of Mercia. 1 


Ceolred was obliged to ſuſtain a hot War 
with Ina King of Meſſer; of which Hiſtori- 


ans, Mas” g to their Cuſtom, give us nei- 


ther the Cauſes nor Particulars : They fay on- 
ly the two Kings fought a bloody Battle at 
Woodenberg i in Wiltſhire in which neither could 
boaſt the Victory. | — 

Ceolred was ſo different from his Predeceſ- 


ſor, that inſtead of preferring a Cowl to a 
Crown, he ſhew'd not the leaſt Eſteem for the 


Monks and the reſt of the Clergy. This Con- 


duct, ſo contrary to that of all Engli/h Des; 


cauſed great Murmurings againſt him, 


Monks eſpecially neglected no Opportunity = 
| blackening him by their Falſhoods : 


Their 
Animoſities purſued (him after his Death, which 
happen'd in the Vear 716; they gave out, he 
converſed with the Devil at his laſt Gaſp and 
died blaſpheming. Twas not without Defien 
ſuch Rumours were ſpread of thoſe who neg- 
lected the Monks: The Hiſtories of thoſe 
x06 49 are ſtuff d with ſuch Fables. Erbel- 

bald, G 
ſucceede Ceolred. 


ETHELBALD; | King of Mercia. 


_—_ Prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious 
of all thoſe who" before | him 


had worn the 
Crown of Mercia, to which he added the Dig- 
nity of Made of * A Hs woc 


» 4} 
*4 "iS \ , 
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more ſo, as the King 


ndſon of Eeppa, Brother of . 


OR — 
IAS 


— . A 


57 


ſome favourable Conjunctures hapgentng i his 
Reign, carried the Prerogatives of the Monar- 
chy to the greateſt Height; which made him 
extreamly burthenſome and formidable to the 
other Kings. The Kings of Meer and Nor- 
thumberland, on this very account, enter'd in- 
to a League againſt him, and each was to at- 
tack him on hig own Side. Mercia being fi- 
tuated between theſe two confederate King- 
doms, | Ethelbald was obliged to divide and 
ſend one half of his Troops toward theNorth, 

while he march'd in Perſon at the Head of 


— . 0d 4 2 


the other, to oppoſe the Weft-Saxons under thje 


Command of Ethelun a General of that Na- 
tion. We know no other Particulars of this 
War, than Ezhelbald's being overcome; and 
his Army routed. + 

Four Years after this Prince was dan in a 
Sedition of the Army ſtirr'd up by a Lord 
named Beorured, who by his Intrigues wrought 
upon the Soldiers to elect him King, 

The Army having thus arrogated tö them- 
ſelves an N by the Election of Beorns 
red, to which they had no colour of Right, 


highly diſguſted the Mercian Lords, and the 


elected had no Relation 
to the Blood Royal; wherefore they expediti- 


ouſly ſet Offa, Nephew of the late King, on 


the Throne, before Beornred could have time 
to eſtabliſh himſelf in his Uſurpation. 
immediately aſſembled an Army, gave Bat- 
tle to his Antagoniſt, and obtained a com- 
pleat Victory. 


Or ra, King of Mercia. 
This Prince was reckon'd among the moſt 


renown'd of thoſe who reign'd in Breland du-- 


ring the Heptarchy, not only by the Dignity 
of Monarch, with which he was inveſted, and 
by his Victories over the Welſh and Engl 72 
neighbouring Princes, but for other Reaſons, 
which I ſhall point out in this Abridgment. 
One of his greateſt Victories was that he ob- 
* WY Aldrick King of Kent in 974. - 

othi 


Authority over the Kings of the Heptarchy. 


ject, which brought him into continual Wars 
with thoſe Engliſh 


pretended Right; but Hiſtorians are ſo very 


ing was more common than to ſee the 
elected Monarch take upon him a ſovereign 


Sovereigns who diſputed his 


Offa, 


_ Offa, treading in the Paths of his Predeceſſors, 
daily made his Neighbours uneaſy on this Sub- 


brief and confuſed in relating theſe Wars, 


we can give no juſt Idea of kg where 
e aid in generat, which 


ſuffice. 
While this Pricige? "was, baſed i fabduing 
the _ his Countrythen 5 


pretty well ſhews the Charate of Ofs _ 


pretty; ſuceeſsful to the Melſb, obliged Offa'to 
make Peact with the Engllſb, that he might 
turn his Arms againſt the! Britons, Whom, in 
| 4 little time, he reduced; they were conſtrain d 
. not only to give. up the: Acquiſitions! they at 
firſt made in Mercia, but alſo part of their 
own. Country on the other fide Se urn, Which 
Offa. fill d with Colors of Engliſb To pre- 
vent the ſel: from retaking it hereafter, he 
threw eng & Rampart fenced with a large Ditch, 
ſeveridgakis Conqueſt from the reſt of Males. 
This De (four ſcore Miles in length) ſtretch- 
ing from the Mouth of the River Dee to the 
Place where the Wye falls * into the Severn) 
was call'd: COA, >»Offa's Dike; In 786 
Ma made his Son. Egfrid his Aſſociate, and 
married his Dau ghter Edburga to 7 trick 
King of Weſſex. J ei? 237: 1170 ] 
[ Tha eſt | Bleimiffi to 2 8 Character 


! Eftan glia. This young Ptince having no Heir, 
MM and 3 to marry, went to Os Court 
_ to aſk his Daughter Adelfrida in Marriage; ; 
1 he was at firſt recciv d with great Marks of 
Affection and Eſteem, but very ſoon after, 
Ma changed the Inclination he bad towards 
bim upon the Suggeſtions of his Wife Quen- 
drida, Who repreſented to him that fo favour- 
able an Opportunity of ſeizing on Eftarglia, 
by the Death of Ecbellers was not to be neg- 
lected. The Queen was ſo urgent and ſo fre- 
quent in her. Sollicitations, that Off, at length 
yielded, by the Murther of this young Prince, 
to violate the ſacred Rights of Honour and 
Hoſpitality. 'This Crime being perpetrated, 
before the Eſtanglians could make any Prepa- 
ration for their Defence; he marched into their 
County with a numerous Army, which (meet- 
ing with no Oppoſition) he ſeiz d upon, and 
join'd. to Mercia. He had no ſooner ſatisfied 
his Paſſion, But he was cruelly tormented with 
Remorſe of Conſcience; His Crime, dail 
before his Eyes, was 4 continual Rack which 
denied him even a Moment's Repoſe. To calm 
theſe Agitations of his Mind, he rbfolved to 
make a Voyage to Rome, to obtain from the 
Pope ſuch Indulgencies as might ſecure him 
from the Puniſſiment lie deſerved, He put 
43 3 this Deſign in Execution in 794. The Pontif 
11:13 granted his Deſire on Condition he ſhould ex- 
\. * rg Beneficence to the Churches and Con- 
EEE vents. Ehis was in that Time the only Price 
for the Expiation of Sins. Tis pity Reſtitu- 
tion had not alſo been added, as a Previous and 


1 necrſfarh Condition: I 
Beef % left Rome he bald of the 
1 Pope the Canonization of St. Alban, firſt Mar- 
1 tyr in Britain, whoſe Body was pretended to 
A have ten found at Ferulum, in which Place 
= this Prince at his Return to his own. Kingdom 
e large Church, and a ſumptuous ' Mo- 
1 . paſtery, ROPES he allowed great Privileges; 
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58 We His rogers ECC, 


reachery towards Eubelbert King of 


1% 3s e een ee of Chiy/tow. 13 nen Wt 


and gave a conſiderable Revenue: From this 
Tine,; the Name of Verulam was changed to 
that of St. Alban. Offa, alſo made large Pre- 
ſents to the Church of Hereford, the Corpſe 
of the Eftanglian' King being there buried. 
Theſe Gifts were Foundations for continual 
Prayers to be faid' for the Sou: of the mur- 
ther'd\ Prince, and that of his Murderer. L000 
This Prince died i in 796, after a Nign of 
thifty<nine Vears. Egid hüt he had 
crown'd when he made Him Collegue in the 
Kingdom, fucceeded both to the Dy of 
Monarth and 11 to JET Throne of Mercia. 

75 1033 Witt 5% £12, 
Eürkid, 1 the Heptarcly, 250 King 

1 N il F Mercia. 111 or 

This Prince, who liwd but Huy! or Ke 

Months after the Death of his Father, em- 
ploy'd the whole Time of his ſhort Reign in 
Liberalities to the Monks, eſpecially to thoſe of 
St. Albans. . Cenulph, by a colateral Branch de- 
ſcended from Mibba, ſucceeded I in both 
Dignities. 01101 


w 


Czxvuen, Monarch: of the, Age and 
| King Mercia. 


| Cenulph was no ſooner on the Throne, bot 
he) declared War againſt Edbert-Pren, King 
of Kent, for what Cauſe we know not; 
are only told it proved fatal to the King = 
Kent, who was taken Priſoner, carried to Mer- 
cia, had his Eyes put out, and another Prince 
was placed on the Throne of "Rent by Ce- 
nulph. 4 | tui 

This Monarch ded' in 819 9, alter a death 
Reign of twenty-four Years. He lf. A Son 
of tender Age named Cenelm who ſucceeded 
him, and two Dangers Qeendrida ad Bur- 
ganilda, 0 


9 King of Neis 


- Quenidri da, eldeſt Siſter of Cenelm, Aatterin g 
herſelf | with the Hopes of ſucceeding to the 
Crown after the Deceaſe of her Brother, ha- 
ſten'd his Death by em ploying a Villain, nam'd 
Aſcobert, to alaflnste nate and throw him into a 
Well. Qzendrida, however, had not the Ad- 
vantage ſhe prop oſed by the Crime. The 
Mercians crowning Goole Uncle on the Fa- 
TT: 'Side to the murder'd King. N 


— 


Crokvrrn, King of nch 
This Prince reign · d but one Tear, being 


| chen ö. by Bernulph, one of the chief 


Lords of the Country. 
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_ I ſhall hrs fy! botling of theſthres King 
of ' Mercia; as1 wal have oceaſſon io mention 


them in the Hiſtory of the K 88 n We, 55 
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| Years the Bfang/ians had no King. — Ty 


9 the Anglo-Saxons i in Britain. 


Afriigment f the Hiſtory of Eſtänglia. 


HE Kingdom of Eftang lia, or of Eftan- 
| glians was bounded on the North by the 
| umber and the German Ocean; on the Eaſt 
by the ſame Sea, which pretty near engompaſs d 
=. two Sides; the Kingdom of Eſſax Was its 
Boundary on the South, and that of Mercia 
on the Weſt. Its greateſt Length was four- 
ſcore, and greateſt Breadth fifty-five Miles. 


It contained the two Counties of Norfolk, Suf- 


folk, and part of Cambridgeſpire. . I have al- 
ready faid this Kingdom was erected by the 
Angles, who landed on the eaſtern Chit of - 
Britain under twelve Commanders; of all 
which being the Survivor, took upon him 


the Title of King of the Eflang lan. 1994 


Urra, Firſt King of Edanglis. 925 


We don't find this Prince did any thing re- 
markable after he aſſumed the royal Dignity. 
He died in 578, leaving bis Son 7; Saved to 
ſucceed him. 


Tirurus, King ings, i 5 5 
We have no other Particulars of 'this Prince, 


than his dying in 599, and OY Redroald 


hi Son. Succeſſor. WG 


| RepowaLp, Manarch- * the Horarcly . 


Fing of Eſtanglia. 90 

This Prins: was the moſt illuſtrions: of al 
the Eſtanglian Kings, and perhaps of the other 
Sovereigns of the Heptarchy. As I have been 
obliged to make ample mention of him in the 
Hiſtory of Northumberland, I ſhall dwell no 
longer on his Subject. He died i in 624, leay- 
ing Erpwald his Son to ſuceced him. = N 


ERPwALD, | King of Eſtanglia. 


Erpwali made but a very inconſidefable Fi- 
gure in the Heptarchy, being always ſubject to 
Edwin King of Northumberland, who might, 
even with the Approbation of the States of 
Eſtanglia, have deprived him of his Kinig- 
dom; but having had ſeveral Obligations to. 
Redowald his Father, diſdain'd fo foul an In- 
8 However, tho' he left the Title of 

ng to Erpwald, he was in effect Sovereign 
of his Dominions. Erpwald was aflaffinated 
in 663, having reign'd nine Yeats. © 10197 

After whoſe Death, for the Space A three 


unacquainted with the Reaſon of f this er- 
regnum, but know, that. in 636 theſeé Pebple 
raifed Sigehert, their laſt King's matefnal Bro. F 
Os to the Throne of chi Kingdom. [TOLL let 


W +: | 2 1 


lia. WHT . 


Ste gsxr, King of Eſtang 
This Prince whom his\Half-Brotherb Bad 
baniſhed on Suſpicion of his aſpiring to the 
Throne, had withdrawn | into France, where he Y 


IN; . — BAY 
we 


Kingdom. Aunas dying 


rage of Pendl, 8 ve" 


alt « Hrother & E Hieb ſacceefed 


was baptized, Having obtained the Crown 
of Bfanglia, his principal Care wus to intro- 
duce amòng his People the Knowledge of the 
true God; which indeed had been preach d to 
them. in che Reign of Redorald; bur making 
ſmall Progreſs, ws in a great meaſure loſt. 

Srgebert having efficaciouſſy employed himſelf 
in this Work, \afliſted by Felix a Burgundiun 
Prieſt, he reflgn 'd the 2 to his Kinſman 


Errict, an ird to 4 ann 0? 


: 34 OY \ Ecntck, King of. Efnpglia. -, FIG 


Not long after the Coronation! of Eg frid, 
Penda, King of Mercia ſetting upon the 
Eſtanglians, they having but little Confidence 
in the new King, intreated Sigebert to quit 
the Convent, and take upon him the Com- 
mand of their Army: He for à long Time 
withſtood: their Sollicitations, but they firmly 
believing Heaven would not fail giving Victo- 
ry to ſo pious a Prince, and obſtinatel a 
ing in their Requeſt, at length condeſcended 
He placed himſelf with Egrick at the Head 
of their Troops, hut without other Arms than 
a Wand in his Hand. God, who is not 
guided by the Notions of Men, gave the Vi- 
ctory to the Merrians,” and the two Kings of 
Eftariglia' were ſlain in the Field. Annas, Son 
of Exnius, and Nel phew to Redyoald ſacered- 
ed to the Crown. + 


AxN As, — W Eftaglia 


i Annas prov d o r 1 5 riot Huftrious 
Kings ef "B/ang/1t. 4 f 1 nce reſtore: 
Ceno wal Kin 11 77 wie * his Prince had 


been deprived of his eingdom by. Pena, and 
had taken Refuge at the Court of Anas, 4 
This Action drew upon him the Enmi Ng 
B who, to revenge himſelf, "reſolved 
carry Fire and Sward into the Bowels of bi 
while he prepared 
for his Defence, left to Etbelricł his Brother 


and Sücceſſor, The Care of. ſultaininß 15 "= 
PN tet F 5fts oo” ka ent aid 5590 
ERIK Ig of ett 0. 1 
This Pine Ry the Power and Gou. 


ma Sum of Money to 
defift" hom his intendett War on the Eftanghi- 


ant, and to invade” Northumberland, offering 


to accompany him in this Enterprize with 
his Forces, | IJ have already ſaid theſe tam Princes 
were ſlaid in the Battle gain d hy O ell. 
Cn; to w Ts d. ng - 
3 e 1 
al, 0 Blbyna, 225 Bert, Echelred; and Bühl. 
Who being myrderid, by. Ge King5of + 
Mercia in 792, from that time * Bfanglio Join'd . 


to Mercia made but one Kingdom. ? | 


a kae 


* 


gern to 
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The Hs O-RY. 


K Abridlgment F the Hiftlory of Ellex. 


THE Kingdom of Eſſex or Eaſt-Sa xont, 


1 vas on the North bounded by fan- 
* 7 on the Eaſt by the German Ocean; on 
Is South: by the Thames, and on the Weſt by 
the Kingdom of Mercia. Its greateſt Leng 


Was ſeventy-five, and its Breadth thirty- eight 


Miles. It compriſed the Counties of Eſſex 
and. Middleſex; with Part of Herefordſhire. 


This Country which Hengiſt Gbliged Vor ti- 


the Britzſh Lords, was made a Kingdom by 
Ercenwik; Who was the firft King. Hiſto- 


rians have not taken care to give us an account 
of the Reaſons! why, and the Particulars how 
this Kir 
ceſſors of Hengiſt 


Kingdom was founded, by which the Suc- 
loſt a Country little leſs con- 
fiderable- than the Kingdom of Kent. Had 
been writing the Account of a Mona- 


Si we ſhauld have had every Circumſtance 
e related wo the greateſt in. 


"Exczywan, Firft "King of Eflex, 
He began his Reign in 527, and after hav- 
bog) fill'd the Throne fixty Years, died 10 307 


Lr rs Son Sledda. 


1 ©'$LEDDA, King of 1 Eſſex. 5 


Ari 2 to us in what Vear this Prince 
died, we are only ſatisfy d that his Son Sabert 
or Saba, reigned in p99. 


SABBRT, King of Etter, 
This was the firſt King of Efex converted 


d the Perſuaſions of his Mother's 
of Kent. Sabert was 
0 Zeal for the true 


ell nt 


other, 
diſtin 


em Chriſtian Religion — the Preaching of 


Etbelbert King 
d by his Piety 


Religion, he died in 616, * Was nue 


by his chree Sons. 


sere SEwAkD,” Stebbxkr, King: of 


il 4 Effex, 
N ny 211 4s 0 


These three Kings rel od * and 
with one Conſent renonnc'd the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion which they had profeſſed while their 
Father, liy d. After à Reign of ſeven Years 
they raſhly engaged in an. 
a Cinigtft! and Nuicelm, Kings of Weſſex, 
in wh they and their whole y-were cut 

Sigebert the Little, — of Seward, e- 


- , A b F. 3 , 89 
een 90 1 ©: , 210 : ri 1 
1 ve q md... a * 


ins Lirrig, Eg f? Eſlex; 
Culats of this nor 
cak we NI What Year he died; 5 we 
rt jw ; Grandlon/.of « a 
4 7 0 i King Fe. was his X 
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e him up, after the, Murther of 


-unequal Battle a- 


StG EBERT THE Goon, King of Eſſex. 
He re-eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian Religion 
(which had ſince the Death of Saber? been for- 
got) in the Kingdom of Eſſex. This Prince 
was aſſaſſinated in 655 by two of his Kinſmen, 
Suithelm his Brother ſucceeded him. 


SuIT REIM, King of Eſſex, 
We only know this Prince was ſuceceded by 


Sebba and Siger. 


Sr BBA and SIGER, Kings of Eſſex. 
Sebba was Son of Seward, and Siger Son of 


Sigebert the Little, Grandſon of SAbgrd. The 


latter return'd to his Idolatry, but Si re- 
mained conſtantly attach'd to the true Reli- 
gion. Siger dying in 6 8 3. Sebba was left ſole 
King of Eſſex. 


Sr BBA, Sole King of Effex. 


| Sebba 1 reign'd eleven Years after the Death 
of Siger. In the Year 694, being well ſtriken 
in Years, he enter'd into a religious Life, and 
left the Crown to Sighard and Sinofrid his 
Sons. 


SiSRHARD and 3 Kings of Eſſex. 


Theſe two Brothers reign'd together, and 
according to all Appearance, died pretty near 
the ſame time, about the Year 795. Of Son 
of Siger fill' d the Throne after their Deceaſe. 


Orra, King of Eſſex. 


This Prince, deſirous of g, caſt his 
Eyes upon Cinifwintha, Daughter of Penda, 
King of Mercia, and went to the Court of 
Cenred to aſk this Princeſs, his Aunt, in Mar- 
riage. But ſhe, who was not young, and 
given to a Life of Devotion, had ſuch an In- 
fluence over her Lover, that ſhe perſuaded him 
to a monaſtick Life, as ſhe did alſo her Ne- 
phew, King of Mercia. Seolred or Selred ſuc- 


Offa. 


©, SroLRED, King of Effex. 
Seolrel having reign'd thirty-eight Years, 


was aſſaſſinated; but we know neither by 


whom, nor bow; his Succeſſor was (in the 


| Opinion of ſome Authors) his Son Sw; thred. 


- SwITHRED, King of Eflex,/ 


Thisis the laſt King of Eſer whom we find 
in the Saxon Annals, or Hiſtory. He began 
his Reign in 746, and if he lived to the Diſ- 


ſolution of the „he muſt have 

reign'd ſeyenty-cight Years, The Hiſtory oſ 
none of the ſeven Kingdoms has been ſo g= 
een 2 „J ²³*u PE 
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Of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain. N 61 


2 of the Hiſtry of Kent. 


EN T, the gelt Kin gdom of Britain 
founded by the e, being neither 
arge nor conſiderable, made no great Figure, 


nius, ne” an Aae Sp! cit, PF} not, 
without Regret, ſee that his Predeceſſors had 
loſt the Dignity of Monarch, and that Supe- 


except in the Reigns of Hengiſt and Ethelbert. s riority Hengiſi had bad over all the Suxons.cita- 


It was the moſt advantageouſly ſituated of 
the ſeven, as twas bounded on the South and 
Faſt by the Sea, on the North by the River 
Thames, and on the Weſt by the ſmall King- 
dom of $ ex; which all the Time it ſubſiſted, 
was a Rampart to the Kings of Kent, againſt 


the Ambition of thoſe of Weſex. But that 


ſubdued by the Veſt. Saxont, Kent was in con- 
tinual Danger of falling under the gong a 
of its powerful Neighbours. In effect, 


the Jealouſy reigning between the Kings NG | 


Weſſex and Mercia, and the Equality of their 
Force, which for a long time prevented this 
little Kingdom becoming a. Prey to one or 
other of the Sovereigns, It was not above 
ſixty Miles lon B, and where broadeſt, not above 


thirty. 
W e King f Fak. 


Hen engiſt arrived in Britain in the Year 449; 
aſfamed the Title of King of Kent 455; died 
in * and was ſucceeded by his Son woſeus. 


Escus, King of. Kent, 


* Tis very probable the Saxons having 
ferr'd the Command of their Armies on on Bll, 
King of Suſſex, after the Death of Hengift, 
that Eſcus Was not in the fame Eſteem as his 
Father. We knoty not any thing remarliable 
Reign, which continued bd Wh 
512, yon ps ſuccoeded im. . 19d; 
Oer, King of Kent. og _ 
This Pine luffer'd, or at leaſt could; ad 
help Kent being diſmember'd of the two Coun- 
ties of Efjex and Migaleſex, to erect the King- 
dom of Eſſex, We find nothing elſe. remark- 
ble in his Reign, which was of twenty-two. 


% 


| Years. 'Hermenrick fill'd the Throne ws by. 


Death: of his Father Or, „. 5 15 143 ; 
Henuemnlex, King” of Kew, = 
"The Reign of. this King, tho! not letz than 


thirty Years, afferds nothing particular; be dre 
his Death he made Erhelbert, h Son and Suc⸗ 


As ys Collegu ue in cho Gor rnment. nl 


rr 427! "34; F ©; 7 El 4 | 15 | N 1 | 3 * 
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to che Family of Heng, When Fortune 
5a: Man, ths. .cably. finds Reaſons. 
pport the moſt extravagant- 


8 14 einn 
This Prince is; 3 amor 7 


| . pemens (King: of}, Kent 5 but) geen of 


chy. > He; was: eminent en en many 

CES, U " Slpecially.c.as he: Was the) firſts P 
Chriſtian Soyengign.of Bis e nn" e 
Th 83 
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Uſatpation; 
ko ater oh Joo 2 * take aan 8 


bliſh'd in Britain, during his Time. At his 
coming to the Crown, Cheaulin King of Mes 
ſex, as Monarch of the H tarchy, had 

Pre-eminence, which Erxbelbert * to 
wreſt from him, was twice defeated; for this 
Reaſon, he lay quiet till the Year 593, when 
he again took Arms, not ſingly as in the pre- 
ceeding War, but in Confederacy with all the 
other Saxon Kings, diſguſted at Cheaulin's 
as ſeizing on the Kingdom of Suſſex,  Ethelbert 


being made General of the Allies, ronted Cheau- 
in, who died ſoon after; he ſucceeded to the 


Monarchy of the Anglb-Saxons, but forgetting 
the Fall of Cheaulin, of which he had him- 
ſelf been Author, cndeavour'd to keep the 
other Kings in Subjection. and exerciſed little 
leſs than an abſolute Authority over the King- 
doms ſouth. of Humber; the Northumbrians 
alone having had the Addreſs to to preſerve them- 
themſelves independant : The - other Nations 
chuſing rather to n than bd their 
Strength. - 

His great Ede were not che only 
Cauſe of Apprehenfion: in-his Neighbours ;- he 
had beſide (by his g Bertha Daughter 


of Cberebert King of Paris) the Advantage 
of being allied to France, which dic not a 


little contribute to the Deference Hirn by 
the neighbouring Kings; as they had ground 
to fear his bringing the Freneb into England. ; 
which he could cafily have done. Erhethert's 


Haughtineſs towards theſe Princes, over whom 
he had obtain d ſeveral Victories, gave chem 


indeed Uneaſineſs; but, they had il much 
greater Reaſon to be alarm'd. OL 
ia King of Mercia being 264 Erbel. 
bert took Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, tho” he 


had left a Son” capable of fucceeding him. In 


this Action Erbelbert exactly copied Aer Chon” 


a n ig we ho Wand g ibs deu. | 
dies of the other Kings 


by making them feat his Ambition, Thus 


- 'moſt Ment een chernſclves what they _— 


e bad to ſu 
lons. However the Anglo-Saxon Prihees- 
A lat: this manifeſt began to 


ze chat ee 
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cCall'd I know. not. 


while, he 


biſhop of Canterbury, and \ 
fee, lived and died conformable. to the holy 
Precepts, „Religion; He left 

: cool 5 » Eronenfredand Ercombert; the lat- 
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put a Stop to this formidable Power, before it 
arrived at too great a Height. Their ſtirring 
made the Monarch fear the Kings entering 
into the ſame League againſt him, which had 


5 5 ꝑrov ved the Overthrow of Cheaulin, and, 
dd not think it prudent to expoſe himſelf. to, 


like. Danger. Wherefore to quiet "their 
Uoatuck, e reſtored to Wibbe, 925 of Gri-. 
da, the King dom be 55 Inter work 1 but 
at the time reſerved ſuch an Authority 
over it, fe Wibba durſt undertake nothing 
ichout his Order or Fermiſſion. The Engl. 2 
Princes ſatisfied with this ſort of Moderation, 
deſiſted. from the intended War, which Ne- 
ceflity alone h had forced them to. 
The remaining Part of Ethelbert's 8 Reign 
afford nothing remarkable. This Prince bad 
two Wiyes ;. the firſt was Bertha of France, 
by whom he. had Ebald his Succeſſor, and 
Ethelburga, who was married to Edwin King 
of LE tend How his ſecond Wife was 
17 died in 616, after a 


eis fifty-two Y ears. 5 


EB AT p, King'of Kent oY 


© Ebald was, very different from the King 
bis Father. No ſooner was he Maſter of his 
Religion, and return'd to Paganiſm; nay, it 
is even ſaid, he married his Mother-in-law. 
His Vices render d him to ſuch a Degree ſloth- 
ful and effeminate, that all the Engliſb Sove- 


reigns ho had ſubmitted to Etbelbert, ſhook 


off the Bete they had been forced to bear 


ar freed himſelf from the. 8 


which Ethelbert held him. © Ebald had — 
the Power nor Reſolution: to maintain what 
his Father, thought ſo firmly ſettled : I know - 
not if the; Hiſtorians: have not all combin'd 
to give us very ill Impreſſions of this Prince, 


to miſe the Merit of his Converſion. But 
however it be, they aſſure us he was brought 

to Himſelf by the Aﬀtcgity 'of Lawrence Arch- 
repenting his Apo- 


of the 


9 "aug: et * M 1 4 * eg IF 


ounger Won. f 
Ezall, he made his Way to the Throne, This 


Prince razed all the Temples of tlie falſe Dei- 


ties hieh were yet ſabGſting ; and brokt in 


Pieces the Idols, leſt che teln of -thems might 
ven Scart to his Subjects. He promis d 


is Brotheb.Ermenfred;ly ing ill of Diſtein- 


per 'whickbrought him to his Grave that he 


would reſtere dhe Cron to his Children, 


Feen den 


2 
- 
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but he renounc'd the Chriſtian 


e reign d. The King of as: in 


2 ee 1207 Ares. 7 
r en a -0-;. 
bo acti n toads! his you 


too late when he thought of it at his Death, 
which happen'd in 664. Ercombert left two 
Sons, Egbert and Lotharius; and two Daugh- 
ters, the eldeſt named Ermenilda, married 
Wolpher King of Mercia ; the Yuager took 
the Veil. 


Fehn, King of Kent 


as ert was no ſooner i in the Poſleflion. of 
the Throne, but he put to death his Uncle Er- 
combert's two Sons, apprehending their Preten- 
ſtons to the Crown; he made a Preſent of ſome 
Lands in the Iſle of Thanet to their Siſter Doni- 
nena, on which ſhe founded a Monaſtery, 
This Prince died in 673, leaving two Sons 


| Edrick and Wi dred, who did not immediately 


ſucceed him; Lotharius their Uncle ſeizing 
on the Crown. 5 8 


LornAxTws, King of Kent. 
e a peaceable Reign of ten Vears, Lo- 


tharius, to ſecure the Crown in his own Line, 
made his Son Richard his Aſſociate in the Go- 
vernment. This Step cauſed his Nephew 
Edrick, Son of Egbert, privately to withdraw 


hint from Court, and aſk the Aſſiſtance of 


Adelwalch King of Suſſex, who put himſelf at 
the Head of an Army. With this 8 
Edrick, entering the Kingdom of Kent, 


Tabel Battle, in which he was * bel F 
and died of his Wounds. This Victory Br. 


tained, Edrick found no Obſtacle to his © Coro- 
nation. Richard Nen of Lotharans withdrew 
into een. 

a Epnijck, , King of Kent. 

- This: 3 
Rigo Children, left the Crown to his Bro- 
ther Widred, who was forced to make Swa- 
bert Partner in the Kingdom. We are Stran- 


gers Volk to "He A and Family of this 


* 


3 


"Wibaws 5 King of Kent. 


After the Death 'of Edrict, the Ambition | 
of ſome great Men, who had fortify d them- 
ſelves in ſeveral Places of the Kingdom, and 
ey us d to acknowledge Widred, was the Cauſe 

great Troubles in Kent. As Suabert ob- 
— the being made Collegue of Midred, tis 
very likely he was one of the chief of the Re- 
bels, nd” not improbable, A Relation to the 
Royal. Family. . ER N 

In the Reign of theſe two Kings cdu 
King of eſſex. imagining the inteſtine Divi- 
fions of Nn. might render that Kingdom an 
caly Conqueſt;: Ln chitber his Brbthe: Mollen 
with'the Commantt* of an Arch: He at firſt 
raade"(oine Proprek in the Country, but the 
two Kings 


> where 
55 they 


5 & 
*i 


4 but two Years, * 


Joimiiig cheir Forces defräted him in 
_ whichzof — belonged to him: But n a Battle. Mon Andi himſelf aſe purſued, 
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they bravely defended themſelves; but the 


| Kentiſh Soldiers ſetting fire to it, this Prince 


miſerably. periſhed in the Flames.” The King 
his Brother, who tenderly loved him, was not 
long before he revenged his Death; he enter'd 
Kent with a powerful Army, and carry d Fire 
and Sword throughout the whole Country, 
where he continued as long as he could find 

any Object on which, he could vent his Rage. 
After this Invaſion, Kent was ſo enfeebled, 
that it never after made any Figure in the 
Heptarchy. 

It was the Year 691 before theſe Kings be- 
gan to enjoy any quiet, which perhaps! is the 
Reaſon induced Bede to place the Beginning of 
Madred's Reign in this Year, tho' he was 
crown'd five before, Swabert died! in 695, and 
27 remain'd fole King of Kent; and died 

25, leaving three Sons, Ethelbert Edbert, 
Aldrick. The two firſt jointly, ſucceeded 
beer 


ETHELBERT 3 EETRT, Kings of | Kent. 


Theſe Brothers reign'd together twenty-three 
Years; in 748 Edbert. died. And Ethelbert 
reign'd by himſelf ten or eleven Years, and left. 
the Crown to his Brother Aldrick, after having 
enjoyed it . thirty-ſix Years, - He. had aſſo- 
ciated. his. Son bee, | who they | Ware 


5 
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Aarict was often attack'd by nis Neigh- 
bours, who ſeeing Kent reduced to a very fee- 
ble Condition, laid hold of that Opportun 
to ſubdue it: Of. theſe Off King of Mercia 
was the mat violent, tha, e a ie e 


1 E IDE! 1125 
conſiderable of the Fer 8 ti it con- 
tain'd but two Counties, S/ſex and Surr 
The greateſt Extent of this Kingdom, wa op. 
Miles in length, and forty in breadth.” It was 
bounded on the North by the Thames, on the 
South by. the Sea, by t e Kingdom of Kent 
on the Eaſt; and on the Weſt, AA 0s 


ae of We flex...” 0 95 54 9:2 0 bat 


"Era, rf King 'of Suse. 
He 78 in Britgin in 476, and. aa 
a Crown, in. 401. Je, was. one = the. moſt 
eminent Princes 1152 the Saxons, who 
thought him worthy to ſucceed. Hengift in 


Command of 1 Armies; be ſometi 38 
perienced, 3 ninjas +. Fortune as he hat to deal 


ity as we ſhall hereafter ſee, 


63 


Aldrich was defeatèd, brought this Kin gdom 
to the loweſt Ebb of F . ; but the Jeaz 
louſy of other Kings prevented its Conqueſt 4 
Beſide, O was diverted by the Welſb inc 
vading the Kingdom of Mercia; otherwiſe 'tis 
very probable he had. united this Kingdom to 
his own. 

Aaricꝶ had made kis Son Alchniund Barttier 
in the Kingdom; but this Prince dying before 
him, and Aldrick leaving no Heir, the Race 
of Hengiſt ended in him. After his Death 
Edbert, ſurnamed Pren, was ſet upon the 
Throne of Rent. ee e 


N Kin V Rent. 
The Kingdom of Kent being very much 
weaken'd, Kenulph King of Mercia laid hold 
of ſo favourable an Opportunity to ſpread De- 
vaſtation throughout the Country. At length 
having defeated: and taken Ebert. Pren Pri- 
ſoner, he carried him into Mercia, where he 
put out his Eyes: After this he placed Cudred 
on the Throne of Kent, a King who abſolute- 
ly depended * n and was na Tribu- 
. 


Copies; King of Rent, 


This. Prince reign d eight Vears 4s a vaſt 
to the King of Mercia, who, after his Death 
rn 80 55 e his Son Baldrel to ſucceed 

* 
" BarpxeD, King of Kent. 


2 was in the Reign of Baldred the Hep- 
nate was diſſolved, Egbert King of W ex, i 


| 13 
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of the Saxons of Suſſex; Kent, and | 

confiderable he a given hint the two Quntics. 
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” 
cefior Ceblrick, notwihſlatdig, kept Poſleſ- 
ſion of the Country of Suſſex, - - 


From that time forward the Fr owe 


mals ſeveral [Attempts to. ſhake off the Yoke 
of the Kings of Yefjex;cand.'tis in this. pro- 


perly. conſiſts the Hiſtory: of Sc 
entirely ſubdued. In 607 


reduced them to Obedience. 
In 648, they made another Attempt with 


the ſame ill Sueceſs, Cenowalch King of Weſſex 
continuing ſtill ſhelter'd in Effanglia, Td Penna. 


being Maſter of his Country, the South-Saxons 

— the Opportunity, and ſet upon the 

1 a King named  Adekoalch. 
ApzTwarch, King of Suſſex. 


"The Kingdom 


ſubdued, 6s kept it three Years, Cenowalch at 
his Reſtoration was but in an il Condition to 
undertake” dethroning the new King of 82 
but this did not procure greater quiet to 
Auleluulch. Walpher. King of Mercia having 
attack d Cenowalch , gave him ſeveral Over- 
throws, and ting even into Suſſex, in 
Battle, he defeated and took Adehvelch Pri- 
= 3 after this he made a-Conquelſt 1 both of 
the Kingdom of- Suſſex and the Ile of Wight. 


Aleltwalch having embraced the Chriſtian Re- 


L 


ligion in his .Confinement, Y/olpher ſet him 


at liberty, and made ins a Preſent of this 
land. As we find in the Saxon Annals; that 
Adehoalch. reign'd in Suſſex 686, it is very 
probable he got Poſſeſſion of that Throne after 

the Deathi oF Anker; in the above mention d 


Year a fugitive Weft-Saxon Prince, named Cæd- 
m of Suſſex with 


walla, entering the King 
an Army, and Adelwalch endeavouring to drive 
him out was ſlain in a Battle. 3 

After the Death of Adekealch, dual 
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Wks the. thind great Kingdom, 
VV was inhabited by Saxons and Jus; 

lay ſouth of the Thames, and from that Ri- 
= Breadth extended ſeventy Miles to the 
Sea, which "divides France and England; 
ſt to Weſt 150 Miles, 


E PL of the Kingdom 8 Suſſex 
to the Riyer Tamor, which. ſeveres the Britons 


all” The : oe f Wight inhabited 
AY 77 4 | | :& 


As, ev 


"WIFE 


s TORY, 0 EN GTA o, 


ex, till i it was 
the 8 fen 


revolted againſt Ceolulph King of We Mex, 3 


of Meſſex having gs ve- 
y much by the Invaſion of Penda, who had 


vantage of its State ar that 


its Suſſex (very litile ap 


affiſt 78 other.”, 25 


ſex} hut was oppoſed by Aut hun and Berthun, 
who with an Army returned from an Expedi- 
tion they had made in Rent. At the fame 
time Cedeualla having Intelligence of the Death 
of the King of eſſex, by whom he had been 
baniſh'd, went directly thither, and was placed 
on the Throne. Authun and Berthun, in this 
Interim, ſeized on the Crown of Suſſex. Some 
tell us, they were Sons of Adelwalch, but 
others think them his Generals only. 


AuTHuN and BanTaux, Kings of Suſſex. 


| Theſe two Kings lived but a very little while 
in Peace, Cedwalla become King of Weſſex, 
made War upon them, and won a Battle in 
which Ber thun was lain. 

But tis very probable Autbhun kept the 
Crown of Suſſex by being dependant on the 
King of Weſſex, who after the Death of this 
Prince would not ſuffer the vacant T hrone to 
be fill'd. 

From hence forward the 8 often 
attempted to recover their Liberty. * 1 
made an Inſurrection in 722, but g ill 
concerted their Meaſures, "Fas Rang: of Nee 
reduced them to their Duty. 

Three Vears after, laying hold of an Oppor- 
tunity offer d them by ſome Commotions in 
e they placed Albert upon the Throne; 

but this new King being defeated and ſlain by 
Ina, he united Sufex inſeparably to his own 
Kingdom, | 

Notwithſtanding - the Soutb-Saxons under 
Sigebert King of Weſſex (afterwards dethron'd) 
revolted once again WIN and crown'd O 
mund for their Cenulpbh, Succeſſor to 
Sigebert, found, in all Probability, the means 
to ſubject them to their former Dependance, 
ſince from that time we don't find they made 
any Struggles for their Liberty, or that Suſſex 


Was confider'd as other than - Province of The, - 
e gf 


Kingdom « of W: eſex. hs 
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its Extent ;. as it was defended 1875 North 
by the Thames, on the Sbuth by the Sea; was 
bounded on the Eaſt by the ſmall Kingdom of 
prehended by its Neigh- 
bours) and on the Welt by the Britons of Carn- 
wall, tevered from the ft of their Country- 
men of Walts by the 'M6uth of the Severn ; lo 
that it was ſcarce Re] for wy mutual! 
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merſet, which conſtituted his Kingdom, The 
cond Time, he was crown'd at Wincheſter 

n 532 or 533, King of the ſame Kingdom, 
which by Treaty with Modred was augmented 
by Berkſhrre, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire and Dor- 
fetſhire 3 he died in 534, leaving his Crown to 
his Son Kenrick. 


KEN RICK, King of Weſſex. 

Kenrick, who had very much diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his Courage and Conduct in his 
in Poſſeſſion of the 
Throne, preferr'd a peaceable Life to the Alarms 
of War; we don't find, that during his Reign 
he undertook any thing conſiderable : Indeed 
he beat the Welſb in 552; but they were then 
bold enough to be Aggreſſors. He died in 
560, and left the LIVES to his eldeſt Son, 


Cheaulin, 


CHEAULIN, King of Weſſex. 


Cheaulin, who ſucceeded: his Father in the 
monarchical Dignity, reſolved to carry its Pre- 
rogatives to a great Length. Having ſubdued 
his neighbouring Kings (ſeizing upon Suſſex, 
after the Death of Ciſſa) he made them ap- 
prehend he defign'd to unite England into one 
Kingdom. To ſecure his Acquiſition, he kept 
his Court at Chicheſter, the Capital of Suſſex, 
leaving his Nephew Ceolrick (whom he deſign'd 
his Succeſſor) Governor of Suſſex. His Am- 


bition occaſioned all the other Princes (even 


Ceolrick himſelf not excepted) confederating 
againſt him, He was overthrown by the King 
of Kent (who commanded the Army of the 
Allies) and conſtrained to hide himſelf in ſome 
unknown Place, where he ſoon after died. I 
have already ſpoken of his Wars againſt. the 
Britons, and Aidan King of Scots. 


CEoL RICK, King of Weſſex. 


We find nothing particular, in regard of this 
Prince, from his ſucceeding to the Throne, 
after the Death of his Uncle Cheaulin. He died 


in 598, and was ſucceeded by his Brother 


Ceolulph. 


CzoLvuPn, King of Weſſex. 


All we know of this Prince is, he reduc'd 
in 607, the revolted Stuth-Saxons ; - hedied in 
611, and was ſucceeded 33 his d Cini- 

g, Son of Ceolrick. | 78 8 


Cite ls, King of Weſſex. 


A Year after Cinizifil was crown'd, 79; aſſo- 
ciated his Brother 


+ | 


Cixtore1. and Quiceiw; Kings of Weller, 


Theſe two Princes obtain'd a ſignal Victory 
over the Britons in 614. Nuiceln embrac d 


Quicelm, or rather divided re 


with him the Kingdom of We ex. 


the Chriſtian Religion a little before his Death, 
which happened in 636. And Cinigiſil reign'd 


ſingly in Weſſex to the Day of his Death; and 
left the Crown to his Son Cenowalch. 


CxNOWALC, King of Weſſex. 


This Prince's Reign was very much diſturb d 
by the Wars he had with the Kings of Mer- 
cia. Penda, whoſe Siſter he had marry'd and 
divorced, attacked him when he leaſt expected 
it; obliged him to deſert his Kingdom, and ſeek 
Refuge with Aunas King of E anglia, where 
he remained three Years ; all which time Penda 
kept Poſſeſſion of Weſſex, by him conquer'd. 
Cenowalch being converted in Eſtanglia, was 
at length; by t p. Aſſiſtance of Annas reitor'd 
to his Kingdom. 

In the Year 652, he obtain d a ſignal Vi- 
tory over the Britons * and Welſh, and ano- 
ther in 658. 

Some Years after, he was at War with Vol- 


pber King of Mercia, Succeſſor to Penda; but 


who was the Aggreſſor, or what was the Iſſue 
of this War are unknown. Some tell us Wol- 
pber was defeated and taken Priſoner ; others 
maintain this Prince was victorious ; and this 
ſeems to me the moſt likely; "Tis certain 


Molpber conquer'd the Kingdom of Suſſex, and 


the Je of Wight, which he could never have 
done, had Cenowalch been in a Condition to 
oppo poſe him. However this Affair may be, Ce- 
nowalch died in 672, and left his Crown to his 
Wife Saxburga. 


SAXBURGA, Queen of Weller. 
This Princeſs had a magnanimous Spirit; 


an elevated and extenſive Genius, and was poſ- 
ſeſſed of every Quality neceſſary for the well 
a, e of a Kingdom. Ihe 928 8 6 but 


r d 


the great Men "of Te ex vided he Lag: | 


dom among themſelves; of theſe e a 
Prince of the Blood-royal, deſcended from 

dick, was the chief: We know not 
particular in relation to this cantling dut of the 
Kingdom, which, however was afterwards re- 
united under one Head, either 
or driving out of theſe | little Tyrants, 


Cxevs, Escwin, and CenTwix, Kinge if 
- Weſſex. | rn 


in 674, join d his Son Efeu. 
him in the Government, and it is 


ein With 


ble he was forced to allow Centwin e 
of the late King Cenowaleh, to re reign in in ſome 


Part of the Kingdom. | 
The Following 8 Year, vp. attacked the 
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66 
Kings of Jeſſex, whoſe Army was commanded 
by Eſewin; A bloody Battle was fought be- 
rween the two Kings, in which Wolpher had 
ſomewhat the Advantage ; but the Loſs was 
very great on both Sides. 5 
CTenfus died two Years after, and his Son 

Eſetein ſoon following, Centwin remain'd in 
ſole Poſſeſſion of Weſſex. 

Me find in Hiſtory that Centwin in 682, ob- 
tain'd a remarkable Victory over the Welſb; 
after which, their King Cadwallader was oblig'd 
to aſk Aſſiſtance from the King of Armorica. 

This Welſh Prince ſome time after made a 
Voyage to, and died at Rome. 

Towards the End of Centwin's Reign, Ced- 
zwalla, a Prince of the Blood-royal of Weſſex, 
had fo wrought himſelf into the Eſteem and 
Affection of the People, that the King grow- 
ing jcalous, commanded him to leave King- 
dom. Cedioalla forced to obey, retired to S/ 


ſex: As he was very much beloved, a great 


Number of young People reſolved to follow 
his Fortunes. Theſe Volunteers made him a 
ſmall Army, with which he entered Su/- 
ſex. Adetwalch who then reign'd in that King- 
dom, reſenting Cedwalla's coming into his 
Territories in Arms, without aſking Permiſ- 
ſion, reſolved to drive him out, but had the 
Misfortune to be flain in the Battle. This 
Victory obtain'd, Cedwalla would have ſeiz d 
on the Kingdom of, Suſſex ; but was oppoſed 
by Authun and Berthun. In the Interim, Cent- 
217 dying, Cedwalla returned to Weſſex, where 
he received the Crown, 


C!xPpWALLA, King of Weſſex. 
Cedwalla was not only King of Weſſex, but 
Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. His firſt War 
vas againſt Auibun and Bertbun, which J have 
already mention'd. 45 | 
Having happily terminated this War, he 
invaded. Kent, where he made a very great 
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and Lombardy, he was every where receiv'd 
with Marks of great Honour. Cunipert, King 
of the Lombards, particularly diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf in the Reception of this Prince. Being 
arrived at Rome, Pope Sergius II. adminiſter'd 
to him the Sacrament of Baptiſm, and gave 
him the Name of Peter. He always deſir'd 
to have his Baptiſm deferr'd till a little be- 
fore his Death; and he had his With com- 
pleated ; for he died a few Days after he was 
baptized. He was bury'd in the Church of 
St, Peter, where a Mauſoleum was rais'd for 
him, with an Inſcription which ſhew'd his 
Name, Quality, Age, and Time of his Death. 
By Cendr:itha his Wife he left two Sons, but 
neither of them ſucceeded on account of their 
tender Age. Ina his Kinſman mounted the 
Throne after him. 


Ina, King of Weſſex. 

Ina was the moſt illuſtrious and moſt fa- 
mous King ever reign'd in England during the 
Heptarchy. He muſt have been in great 
Eſteem, fince in the ſame Year he was crown'd 
King of Weſſex, he was alſo declared Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons in a general Aſſembly; in 
which his Friend Sebba King of Eſex did him 
very, great Service. 

The Wars which Ina had with the Britons 
of Cormeall, with the Kings of Kent, with the 
South-Saxons, with the Kings of Mercia, daily 
ſet his Worth and Capacity in a ſtronger Light. 
It is not poſſible to give a particular Account 
of theſe Wars, Hiſtorians having only faid a 
Word or two of their Succeſs, without men- 
tioning the Grounds or any Particular of them. 
They ſuccinctly tell us, that he invaded Kent; 
that the King of the Country not being able 
to drive him out, purchaſed Peace witli a large 
Sum of Money; that in 710 he took a Part 
of Cornwall from the Britons; that in 715 he 
fought a bloody Battle at Moodenberg in Milt- 


Booty: Afterwards he attack d the Je of ſhire againſt Ceolred King of Mercia, in which 


Wight, which from the Time it was given by 
Molpber to Adelwalch, was dependant on the 
King of Suſſex. Arwalt, Brother of Authun, 
then Governor of this Iſland, undertook its. De- 
fence; but his Forces being much inferior to 
thoſe of the King of Weſſex, he was obliged 
to deſert, and leave the Iſland to the Diſcre- 
tion of the Conqueror. SCATTER, 
Some time after, Cedwalla ſent Mollon, his 
Brother, at the Head of an Army into Kent. 
The Hiſtory of that Kingdom has already 
ſhewn the Manner of his Periſhing in that 
Country, and C:dwalla's cruel Revenge of his 
Death; wherefore the Repetition here would 
be needleſs. F 5 
At length, Cedwalla reſolved upon a Voyage 
to Rome, to receive Baptiſm from the Pope: 


tho he was a Chriſtian, and a very zealous one, 
yet had he not been baptized. He perform'd 


. 


the Loſs on both Sides was pretty equal: In 
ſhort, that Ina ſubdued the revolted South- 
Saxons, who had crown'd Albert for their 
King. | | 

Theſe were the military Exploits of King 
Ina, on which was founded his great Reputa- 
tion of a Warrior, But they were not theſe 
which moſt deſerved the Praiſes of Hiſtorians; 
there are four other Particulars which ſeem'd 
to them of a very different Importance, and on 
which they have chiefly inſiſted. Firſt, that 
he rebuilt the Monaſtery of Glaſtenbury, and 
ſo augmented the Revenues and Privileges of 
this religious Houſe, that it became one of the 


moſt conſiderable in all England, - Secondly, 


he publiſhed a Body of Laws, .intituled, ef- 
Saxen: Leaga, that is, the Laws of the Weſt- 
Saxons ; which ſerved as a rough Draught to 


that publiſh'd by his Succeſſor Alfred the Great, 


Century. 


toward the End of the following 


Thirdly, he ſignaliz d his Piety by what Was 
then look'd upon a well judged Action, the 
abdicating his Crown to take the Habit of a 
Monk, and ſpend the reſt of his Days in a 
Convent. He took this Reſolution by the Per- 
ſuaſions of Queen Ethelburga his Conſort; in- 
duced to it by her repreſenting to him the ma- 
ny Kings of his Nation who before him had 
enter'd into the fame Courſe, and were rec- 
kon'd as ſo mary Saints. In a Word, the 
fourth and following Part cular was what 


— 


crown'd the Reputation of Ina: Before he 


quitted his regal Dignity to retire from the 
World, he made a Voyage to Rome, where 
having conferr'd with Pope Gregory II. he built 
a large Houſe call'd the Eng/:/h College, de- 
ſign'd to receive and inſtruct ſuch Engliſh Ec- 
cleſiaſticks as had a Mind to ſtudy at Rome, and 
to entertain ſuch Kings and Princes of the ſame 
Nation, as were inclin'd to viſit the Tombs of 
the Apoſtles. Adjoining to this College he al- 
ſo;built a magnificent Church, to which he 
aſfign'd a certain Number of Prieſts for divine 
Service. Beſides the immediate Expence re- 
quired for the Building; for the Church Orna- 
ments, and for the Furniture of the College, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſettle a Fund to 
maintain them according to the Project of the 
Founder; this Ina provided by laying a Tax of 
a Penny upon every Houſe in the Kingdoms of 
Weſſex and Suſſex; as this Money was yearly 
to be remitted to Rome, it was call'd Romeſcot. 
Some time after, Offa King of Mercia im- 
poſed the ſame Tax on the Kingdoms of Mes- 
cia and Eſtanglia, and call'd it Peter-pence. 
dome report that Ina went back to England to 
get the Sanction of the general Aſſembly or 
Parliament of Weſſex, for the eſtabliſhing this 
Tax, after which he returned to Rome and be- 
came a Monk. Ethelburga his Queen, who 


had adviſed him to what ſhe herſelf intended 
to do, became a Nun in the Monaſtery of 
Bertin. 5 


William of Malmſbury was in an Error when 


he ſaid “ Ina was ſixty- two Years on the Throne 


of Weſſex, ſince tis certain he had reign'd but 
thirty-ſeven, or at moſt thirty-nine Years, 
when he abdicated the Crown ; which upon 
his ſetting. out for Rome he left to his Cou- 
ſin Adelard. bad arg IE 


Apr ARD, King of Weſlex. , 

Tho' Adelard was placed in the Throne 
with the Conſent: of the general Aſſembly, yet 
Oſwald a Prince of the royal Blood diſputed 
him the Poſſeſſion. This Conteſt was termi- 
nated by-one Battle in which Adelard defeated 
his Enemy, whoſe Death | ſoon aftet reſtored 
Peace both to the King and Kingdom. Ade- 
lard died in 740, and was ſucceeded by Cudred, 
either his Couſin or Brother. 5 


6 
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CuDRED, Ning of Weſſes. 

We can only give ſome Particulars of the 
Reign of Cudred ; for Coherency in thoſe Facts 
which Hiſtorians or Annaliſts bre related, is 
not to be expected. | 

In 743 this Prince gain'd a notable Victory 
over the Britons of Cornwall; two Years after 
Ethulun a Saxon Lord, diſſatisfyd with the 
King, raiſed a Mutiny among the Soldiers, in 
which Kenrick Son of Cudred was kill'd. This 
Action was attended by a War of long Dura- 
tion, Ethulun, at the Head of the Rebels, 
dared to give the King his Sovereign Battle, 
in which (Victory long inclin'd to his Side be- 
fore) he was defeated. In this Conflict Erhe- 
lun gave ſuch remarkable Proofs of an extra- 
ordinary Courage and Conduct, that the King 
rather choſe to take him into his Favour again, 
than to loſe a Subject who might be very ſer- 
viceable to him.' s 

Cudred employ'd his victorious Troops in 
making War upon the Britons of Cornicall, 
whom he ſpoil'd of part of their Country, 
which was united to Meſſex, and dying ſoon 
after, left the Crown to his Nephew Sigcbert. 


SIGEBERT, King of Weſſex. 
Sigebert very different from his Predeceſſor, 


by his Debaucheries and Cruelty, drew upon 


him the Hatred and Contempt of his Subjects. 
He cauſed one of his Earls to be put to death 
in his Preſence, for offering to expoſtulate with 
him upon his Conduct. This Action thorough- 


ly incenſed the Veſi-Saxons, who ſolemnly de- 


poſed him, and crown'd his Couſin Cenulph Son 
of Adelard. Sigebert finding none to ſupport 


him, was forced to ſubmit to the Sentence of 


the States, and ſheltering himſelf in a Wood, 

was ſlain by a Swineherd. 18 ̃ 
CENULPH, King of Weſſex, 

Cenulph, by the many Victories he' obtained 


over the Britons, acquir'd a very great Name. 


After thirty Years Reign he entertain'd, and 
perhaps not without ground, a Jealouſy of 
Cunebard Brother of King Sigebert. Cunehard 
acquainted, with the King's Diſguſt to him, 
and that he deſign d to deſtroy him; | reſolved 
to be beforehand; wherefore having one Day 
watch'd him (as he went alone to: viſit a Lady 
for whom he had: a Tenderneſs) Cunehard 
taking with him ſome of his Friends, follow'd 
and attack'd him in the Houſe. * Genit/ph made 
a deſperate Defence, and even hurt his Ene- 
my; but at length cover'd with Weunds he 
ſunk under the Number of his Aſfailants. Soon 
after the King's Officers and Servayits*running 


to che Place upon the Alarm, and höving fund 


him dead, ruſhed upon Cuneburd nd kilpd 
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them, if they would ſpare his Life and place Abbeſs of a rich Convent, where ſhe might 
him upon the Throne. Brithrick Son of & have ſpent the reſt of her Days in Tranquility: 


nulph ſucceeded to the Crown. But this State of Life very little agreeing with 
her Inclination, ſhe behaved fo ill, that being 


BRITHRICK, King of Wellex, taken in an amorous Intrigue with a young 
Brithrick, in the third Year of his Reign, Engliſhman, the Emperor was obliged to diſ- 
married Edburga Daughter of Ofa King of miſs her. She was long wandering in diſtant 
Mercia, and at or about the ſame time baniſh'd Places, and at length deſtitute of the Neceſ- 
Egbert the Kingdom; he was Prince of the ſaries of Life, miſerably ended her Days at 
Blood-royal, and by his excellent Qualifications Pavia. 
had ſo far gain'd the Eſteem and Affection of 
the Weſt-Saxons, that he rais'd a Jealouſy in EGBERT, King of Wellex, 
the King, which was the Cauſe of his Exile. Beſide the Bravery of Egbert, a Virtue in a 
Egbert at firſt retired to the Court of Of Manner natural to all the Saxon Princes, he 
King of Mercia, who unwilling to diſoblige had one Qualification which gave him an Ad- 
the King of Weſſex his Son-in-law, by re- vantage over the other Kings his Cotempora- 
ceiving into his Court a Prince obnoxious to ries; and that was his Knowledge of State Af- 
him, he gave Egbert but a cool Reception; fairs, to which, no doubt, his Stay at the Court 
wherefore he reſolved to retire into France, of Charlemagne, and the Inſtructions or Ex- 
where Charlemagne received him very favour- ample of that great Prince had very much con- 
ably, and gave him on ſeveral Occaſions Marks tributed. Being placed on the Throne of * 
of his Eſteem. His Stay at the Court of this /ex, he was ſenſible of the Advantage he had 
great Prince which was about twelve Years, over the other Kings, and reſolved to make uſe 
his acquired Knowledge (vaſtly improving his of it: But like an able Politician he judged it 
excellent natural Talents) made him equal to neceſſary, for the Execution of thoſe Deſigns, 
the great Project of uniting the different King- to proceed leiſurely and gradually ; wherefore 
doms of the Anglo-Saxons in one Monarchy, he employed the firſt ſeven Years of his Reign 
as will be proved in the Sequel. in well regulating the Affairs of his own King- 
Twas in the Reign of Br:thrick, the Danes dom, and in acquiring the Eſteem and Aﬀe- 
made their firſt Deſcent in the Iſland, land- @ion of his Subjects, in which he happily ſuc- 
ing in the Kingdom of Meſſex. This Nation ceeded. ] | ; 
at that Time began to be formidable at Sea, The Kingdom of Veſſex being bounded by 
and upon the Coaſts of ſeveral States of Eu- the Sea on the South, and the River of Thames 
rope. on the North, he could not eafily begin the 
In the Year 799, Britbricꝶ died of Poiſon * extending his Frontiers but on the Eaſt or Weſt, 
given him by his Wife Eaburga. This Action Kent, which would have been convenient for 
ſo incenſed the Weft-Saxons, that before they him, lay to the Eaſtward; but as this King- 
would proceed to the Election of a new King, dom at that time depended on Cenulph King 
they made a Law which expreſly forbid the of Mercia, and Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Wives of any future Kings to take the Title a Prince of diſtinguiſh'd Merit, he would no 
of Queens, or fit upon the Throne with their doubt have vigorouſly oppoſed his Deſigns, had 
Huſbands; and to prevent the Violation of this he turn'd his Arms towards Kent. Egbert 
Law by the Complaiſance of their Sovereigns, therefore waiting till Time ſhould furniſh him 
*rwas alſo enacted, that whoever of the Kings with a more favourable Conjuncture, judged it 
of Weſſex broke - thro' this Decree, he ſhould would be moſt proper to begin on the weſtern 
by that ſingle Action be deprived of all the Pre- Side, and make his firſt War upon the Bri- 
rogatives of Royalty, and his Subjects abſolved tons of Cornwal ; which he undertook in 809, 
from their Oaths of Allegiance. with ſuch good Fortune, that in a ſingle Cam- 
This Affair ſettled, the Veſt-Saxons ſent an paign he entirely ſubdued, and obliged them 
honourably Ambaſly to Egbert, with an Offer to acknowledge him their Sovereign. 
of the Crown. Egbert was then at Rome with The Welſh, who deſign'd to aſſiſt their Bre- 
Charlemagne, who ſoon after received there thren of Cornwall, gave Egbert a Pretence for 
the imperial Diadem. He took his Leave of this attacking them the following Year; he de- 
great Prince, who had been a Father to him, feated them ſeveral Times, and at length con- 
and vyho at his Departure gave him freſh Marks 2 the Kingdom of Venedotia +, one of the 
of his Affection. 74  ;- three into which the Country of Vales was 
Queen Edburga after poiſoning her Huſband, then divided. The future Struggles of the 
aving left Veſſex, addreſs'd herſelf to Char- Welſh to ſhake: off this Yoke, made them but 
lemagne, who in Conſideration. of his former more ſenſible of its Weight. Egbert return- 
Friendſhip with a her Father, made her ing again and waſting their Country with Fire 
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"24 The Philo was deGen'd for one of the King's Miſtreſſes; 'twas by miſlake the poiſon'd her Huſband. Aj. Men. 
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and Sword, made them cautious of provoking 
his Arms a third Time againſt them. 

A length the Death of Cenulph in 819 gave 
Egbert room ſeriouſly to think of putting his 
Schemes in Practice. He was immediately 
inveſted with the monarchical Dignity, to 
which none of the other Kings could pretend 
a better Claim. His Kingdom was in a flou- 
riſhing Condition, while the others, infeebled 
by inteſtine Diviſions, daily loſt ſomewhat of 
their Luſtre and Power. The Heptarchy was 
reduced to five Kingdoms, of which Egbert's 
was one of the principal. The other four were 
embroil'd by the Diviſions among the principal 
Lords, who all thought they had a Right of 
aſpiring to the Crown; and, fo far from apply- 
ing themſelves to the common Good of the 
State, each was intent upon his own Intereſt, 
and on the forming powerful Factions for carry- 
ing on his ambitious Schemes. The Kingdom 
of Weſſex on the contrary grew more powerful 
by the Weakneſs of others, and the prudent 
Government of their Prince, whoſe Courage was 
not inferior to his Judgment, and whoſe Ca- 
pacity was able to give Motion to the ſecret 
Springs of the moſt ſubtle Policy. Such a 
favourable Conjunction of Affairs made Egbert 
reſolve to puſh on the Execution of his Pro- 


dom. Northumberland had been long rent by 
two contending Factions, who having little 
regard to what paſt in other States, were wholly 
intent upon the watching Opportunities of mu- 
tually ſupplanting each other. Mercia was in 
no better Condition: Bernulph, who had ſuc- 
ceeded the young Son of Cenulph, owed the 
Continuance of his Authority to the Support of 
a ſtrong Faction, whoſe Power had ſet him 
upon and maintain'd him in the Throne with 


louſies among the great Men: For which Rea- 
Jon, notwithſtanding this Kingdom was con- 
fiderably augmented by the Acquiſition of 
Eftangha, and the King of Kent becoming 
tributary to it, it was much inferior in Stren 

to Weſſex, The Eflanghans not well ſettled 
in that Subjection to which King Of had re- 
duced them, ſought only. an Opportunity to 
ſhake off. the inſupportable Yoke of the Mer- 
cians. The Wars the Kings of Kent had main- 
tain d againſt the Veſt-Saxons and this latter 
People, had ſo enfeebled them, they were 
obliged to become tributary to the Mercians, 
and conſequently were in no condition to with- 
ſtand Egbert. As to the Kingdom of Eſſex, 
beſide the Ground we have to preſumè it de- 
pendant on the King of Mercia, it had of a long 
time made a very inconſiderable Figure, and if 
it was ſtill under the Dominion of Swrthred, 
which is not certainly known, this Prince muſt 
have been very decrep iu. 
Theſe favourable Conjunctures, thoroughly 
veigh'd by Egbert, inflaming his Ambition, 
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ject, in the uniting all England into one King- 


Difficulty; his Exaltation having raiſed Jea- 
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he made ſuch Preparations as raiſed the Jea- 
louſy of the King of Mercia, and obliged him 
betimes to look to his own Security: Tho- 
he knew not that Egbert meditated the Con- 
queſt of all England, yet he could not but 
doubt he intended to aggrandize himſelf at the 
Expence of his Neighbours: Wherefore, fear 
ing the Storm might ſuddenly fall upon him- 
ſelf, he imagin'd that attacking him before he 
had time to be. thoroughly prepared, might 
break his Meaſures, and force him to be quiet : 
He placed himſelf at the Head of an Army, 
and advanced as far as Wilton near Saliſbury, 
where, contrary to his Expectation, he met his 
Enemy, whom he hop'd to have ſurpriz d un- 
provided; the two Armies join'd Battle, in 
which the Mercians were routed with fo con- 


ſiderable Loſs, that Barnulph was never able 


to retrieve it, 


This Victory was of double Advantage to 


Egbert : Firſt, it weaken'd the King of Mer- 


cia, the only one capable to withſtand him; 
and ſecondly, it facilitated the Execution of his 
Deſign upon the Kingdom of Kent, for which 
Bernulph firſt attacking, gave him a plauſible 
Pretence, This Conqueſt was abfolutely fe- 
ceſſary to make him Maſter of all the Coun- 
try between the Thames and the Sea; beſides 
beginning the Execution of his Defigns by 
Kent, he was in leſs Apprehenſions of alarm- 
ing the Northumbrians, at too great a Diſtance 
to give themſelves much Concern about what 
happen'd ſouth of the Thames. 25 1 

In conſequence of this Reſolution Egbert 
ſent his Son Etbelwolph with a ſtrong Army 
into the Kingdom of Kent. Baldred, little 
prepared to withſtand the Attack, vainly ſol- 
licited the King of Mercia's coming to his 


Aſſiſtance; Bernulph was too much weaken'd 


by his laſt Defeat to bring any Army ſo ſoon 
after into the Field. Egbert was ſo poſted, 
that twas not poſſible to ſuccour Kent, with- 
out having firſt defeated his Army; an At- 
tempt Bernulph was in no condition to under- 
take. Wherefore Baldred, notwithſtanding 
his Inability, was obliged fingly to ſupport the 
Burthen of the War. He however ventur d 
a Battle, in which being defeated, he with- 
drew into Mertia, leaving his Kingdom to the 
young Weſt-Saxon Prince; who, with little 
Difficulty made himſelf Maſter of the whole 
Country x 
Kingdoms of Wefſex and Suſſex, and Egbert 

this Acquiſition was - poſſeſſed of all the Tra6 


of Land which lies outk of the Thames. © 


Having made this firſt Step, Egbert fub- 
dued the Kingdoms Eher. if 
nothing more.; they do not mention eve 
one Particular in this Acquiſition, ſo great 
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Thus Kent was united to the two 


ef Eſer. | Hiſtorians ſay | 


has the Hiſtory of this Kingdom been neg- 
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others, yet the moſt difficult Taſk was ſtill to 
be attempted, which was the Reduction of 
Northumberland; Mercia and Eftanglia. Had 
theſe three Kingboms been in the State they 
were formerly, any one of them would have 
given Egbert full Employment ; or had they, 
when upon the Point of being invaded, made 
a ſtrict Alliance for their common Defence, 
they might poſſibly have ſtifled the Hopes this 
ambitious Prince had conceived of their Con- 
queſt: But their reigning Diviſions admitted 


ry an Union. The Eſtanglians ſought only an 
Opportunity to revolt againſt the King of Mer- 
cia; the Northumbrians had for ſome time 
been in a fort of Anarchy, which would not 
ſuffer their taking any Meaſures with regard to 
foreign Affairs; ſo far were they from having 
any Thought of ſuccouring their Neighbours, 
they ſought only how to deſtroy each other; 
in which they ſucceeded but too well: Ner- 
cia indeed appeared ſtill powerful enough, but 
the People were as much divided. as thoſe of 


Walton had very much weaken'd them, where- 

as Weſſex was ſtrengthen'd by the Acceſſion of 
two Kingdoms. | 

Egbert pleaſed to ſee every thing conſpire 

do favour his Deſigns, reſolved to make the 

firſt Attempt upon Mercia; wiſely foreſeeing 

if he could ſubmit this Kingdom, what re- 


and Eſtanglia united by Offa, made but one 
State, but as he could not cement this Union 
by a mutual Affection between the two People, 
it proved rather detrimental than advantageous 
to the Government; the Title of Conquerors 
made the Mercians hateful to the Eſtanglians; 
on the other hand, that of conquer d render'd 


who treated them with great Haughtineſs. 
Theſe two People being thus diſpoſed towards 
each other, it was much more eaſy for Egbert 
to foment their mutual Hatred than for them to 
make any Advantage of their Union : Where- 
fore Egbert left no Stone unturn'd to augment 
their Animoſity, not doubting, if he could en- 
gage them in a War againſt each other, they 
would reciprocally be fo weaken'd, that nei- 
ther would be in a Condition to withſtand 
him. Tis aſtoniſhing, that every body know- 
ing the Maxim (We muſt divide thoſe whom wwe 
would deftroy) it is ſo little regarded by the 
People againſt whom it is put in Practice. 
The Eftanghans blinded by their ardent Deſire 
to ſhake off the Yoke of the Mercians, made 
not a Moment's Heſitation in following the 
Advice of taking up Arms to deliver themſelves 
Nom ſo burthenſome a Servitude ; an Advice 
which Egbert ſecretly cauſed to be given them. 
They had their Minds bent upon the preſent 
Advantage only, which prevented their reflect- 
ing, chat after being made tho Tools of Egbert, 


no room for even the Thoughts of ſo neceſſa- 


Northumberland; and moreover the Battle of 


main d would prove an eaſy Conqueſt; Mencia 


the Eftanglians deſpicable to. the Mercians, 
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they would be much leſs able to maintain their 
Liberties againſt him than againſt the Mer- 
cians, Tis true, Egbert contributed to their 
Blindneſs, by pretending to have no other 
View than their Intereſt, and cauſing his Emiſ- 
faries to inſinuate ſuch Arguments as were moſt 
efficacious to ſtir them up to a Revolt. They 
were told a more favourable Opportunity for 


the Recovery of their Liberty never offer'd ; 
that the Mercians were very much weaken'd 


by the Battle of Vilton, and but little able to 
continue their Tyranny over the Eftanglians ; 
moreover that Egbert was ſo incens'd againſt 
Bernulph, he would make no ſcruple to give 
them his Aſſiſtance; and even that he had de- 
clared himſelf pretty openly upon this Subject. 
This was ſufficient to incite the Efanghians to 
an Inſurrection. The Pleaſure of thinking 
they might be able to free themſelves from a 
Dependance on the Mercians, baniſh'd the 
Fear of falling into that of the Veſt-Saxons. 


Thus reſolved, they took Arms, and choſe a 


General, whoſe Name Hiſtorians have omitted. 
Bernulph, being informed of the Eſtanglians 
Motions, thought he could not too ſoon apply 


a Remedy to the Evil, which he look'd upon 


as very dangerous. With the firſt Troops he 
could aſſemble he march'd againſt them to en- 
deavour their Suppreſſion; but inſtead of cha- 


ſtiſing them, as he flatter'd himſelf, was de- 


feated and ſlain. 

This firſt Succeſs greatly encouraged the 
Eſtanglians, but did not however diſhearten 
the Mercians, who, on the contrary made freſh 
Attempts to ſuppreſs the Rebellion. They 
immediately elected another King named Lu- 
dican who prepared to continue the War ; 
while, on the other hand, the Efanglians were 
making Preparations to give him a warm Re- 
ception, depending on the Aſſiſtance promiſed 
by the King of Veſſex, in caſe it ſhould be 
wanted. Ludican actually enter d Eflanglia 
at the Head of a pretty conſiderable Army, 
but his Death which happen d during theſe 
Tranſactions, prevented his making any great 
Progreſs, and render d his Preparations uſeleſs 


for that Campaign. Some tell us, he was ſlain 


in a Battle; others aſſure, the Eſtanglians found 
means to put an end to the Fear they were in 
of * Prince, by cauſing him to he aſſaſſi- 
na 42. 3 
Whether the Mercians perceived that Egbert 
aſſiſted the Efanglians underhand, or whe- 
er the Acquiſitions this Prince had already 
made open d their Eyes, they were at length 
ſenſible the maintaining their Dominion over 
the Efenglians was not ſo much the Buſineſs 
of this War, as the Preſervation of their own 


Lib 
to baniſh all Party Diſputes, hitherto the Cauſe 


of their Diviſion; vigorauſly to exert them- 
ſelves; and to make Choice of àa new King of 
known Bravery, Wherefore they elected Wit- 

— 4 « 


glapb, 


" 
: 


| 


convinced of this, they reſolyd 
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glaph, a Lord of very diſtinguiſh'd Merit, 
whoſe Son had marry'd a Daughter of King 
Cenulph. Had. this new King had the E/tan- 
glians only to deal with, tis probable he would 
have terminated the War to the Advantage of 
the Mercians; but he was ſo little able to pre- 
tend the Reduction of Eſtanglia, he found it 
a difficult Taſk for him to defend his own 
Kingdom. Egbert, who fear d Affairs might 
take another Turn under this new Prince, to 
whoſe Worth he was no Stranger, inſtantly 
and openly declared for the Efanghans. Hi- 
therto he had only given them Aſſiſtance un- 
der hand; at leaſt, he had not appeared as a 

in the War he had ſtirr'd up between 
them and the Mercians, his View being to 
weaken both the one and the other People. 


But when the Preparations of the Mercians 


gave him ground to fear the Scale would turn 
on their fide, he thought himſelf obliged to 
alter his Meaſures in openly aſſiſting the E/ar- 
glans, and declaring War againſt the Merci- 
ans. Witglaph left nothing unattempted. to 
defend himſelf againſt the united Forces of the 
Eſtanglians and Weſt-Saxons; nay, he often 
try'd his Fortune by ſmall Fights and Conflicts, 
but was always unſucceſsful, At length, having 
loft a general Battle, and ſeeing his Affairs ir- 
retrievable, he concealed himſelf in the Abby 
of Croyland, where he remained three Months. 
Egbert in the mean while purſuing his Victo- 
ry, brought all Mercia under his Dominion, 
without finding the leaſt Reſiſtance. He in- 
tended to unite this Country to the reſt of his 
States; but Witglaph by the Interceſſion of 
S:ward Abbot of Croyland was at length re- 
ſtored to his Kingdom, to hold it of the Con- 
queror by Homage and Tribute. : 

After the Efanghans had been ſubſervient 
to the Deſigns of Egbert, they were glad to 
be alſo taken under his Protection, on almoſt 
the fame Conditions ſtipulated with the Mer- 


cians. Thus the Advantage accruing to them 


The Reigns of the Kings of En gland, from Egbert to Ed- 
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by this War was no more than the changing 
their Maſter. | | 

Northumberland was now the only Country 
exempt from Egbert's Dominion; but this 
Kingdom was no ways able, conſidering the 
uneaſy Situation of its Affairs, to preſerve its 
Liberty. Andred, who then wore the Crown, 
was only a nominal, King: His Party had 
placed him on the Throne, not that he ſhould 
reign, but that they might govern in his Name, 
Beſides, this Kingdom was continually rent by 
Factions, and often invaded by the Scots, who 
had even diſmember'd it of ſome Provinces. 
It was then impoſſible that the Northumbrians 
could reſiſt the victorious Arms of the King 
of Weſſex, or rather of all the reſt of England 
now in this Prince's Diſpoſal. Wherefore 
Egbert drawing near to their Country with an 


Army which had already ſubdued four King- 


doms. Andred and the Northumbrians terri- 
fied, and in no condition to withſtand him, 
had recourſe to Intreaties and Submiſſion, 
tamely yielding to the ſame Conditions grant- 
ed the Mercians and the Eftanglians. 

Thus ended the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy by 
the Reduction of the ſeven Kingdoms under 
the Dominion of the Sovereign of Weſſex. Tis 
true, Mercia, Eſtanglia, and Northumberland, 
{till retain'd a Shadow of Liberty; but tis ve- 
ry probable Egbert had not ſuffer'd the Ele- 


ction of new Kings after the Death of thoſe 


who reign'd, had the Danes (who ſoon after 
began to aſſault him) permitted him leiſure for 
other Meaſures. | 

The Government of the Heptarchy had 
laſted 243 Years, counting from the Founda- 


tion of the Kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of 


the ſeven Kingdoms erected in Britain by the 
Anglo-Saxons: If we add to the Account the 


Time theſe People ſpent in making their Ac- 


quiſitions, from the Arrival of Hengiſt to that of 
Crida, we ſhall find 378 Years elapſed from the 
Beginning to the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy. 


ward the Martyr; together with the firſt -Iwoaſions of the 


Danes. 


L Saxons in the Year 800, but did not 
compleat his Acquiſitions till 827 or 828 ; 
Wherefore tis from this Time only we can 
properly ſtile him King af England: But to 


avoid Miſtakes, we muſt call to mind the 


Kingdom of which this Prince was in actual 
Poſſeſſion, Was compoſed af Weſſex, Su ex, 
Kent, and Eſſex, four antient Kingdoms whic 
had been peopled by Saxons and Juts: As 
to the three others inhabited by En 4 he 
was ſatisfied with reſerving to himſelf 


ILGBER T began his Reign over the Vt. 


e ſo- 


vercign Power, and ſuffer d them to be go- 
vern'd by particular Kings, his Vaſſals and Tri- 


We have already ſeen, this Prince made the 


firſt Trial of his Arms upon the Britons, bes 
fore he attacked his Countrymen. And that 
Wales. and Cornwall. were his firſt Conqueſts. 


Tho'; ſince that time his Power was greatly 
encreaſed, yet the Welſh, by Meaſures they 


had taken, gave evident Tokens they deſign d 


to ſhake off the Yoke he had impoſed. R- 
bert having Intelligence of this, allow'd them | 


no 
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no time to execute their Deſign; but march- 
ing into their Country with a numerous Army, 
obliged them to keep within the Bounds. of 
their Duty, without even drawing the Sword. 
- While this Prince enjoy'd the Fruits of his 
Victory, the Danes, who at two different 
Times had attempted to land in England, ar- 
riv'd at Charmouth * with a Fleet of thirty- 


five Sail. 
receive them, they began to ravage the Coun- 


try. Egbert, on the firſt News of their De- 
ſcent, march'd againſt them with what Troops 
he could immediately get together; perſuading 
himſelf his Appearance only would drive them 
back to their Veſſels. Notwithſtanding the 
Danes boldly ſtood their Ground, yet he re- 
ſolutely ee to attack them; but ſoon 
found he had to deal with a more formidable 
Enemy than he had imagined. After a long 


and bloody Fight, he had the Mortification 


to ſee Victory declare on their Side, and his 
Army totally routed. Nay, he was ſo hard 
preſs d, that he was at length obliged to fol- 
low the Example of his flying Troops, and 


owed his Safety to the Darkneſs of the Night 


only. 
This was a great Mortification to a Prince 


who had hitherto been victorious, and made 
him take other Meafures to defend himſelf a- 
gainſt theſe new Enemies. In the mean while 
the Danes, who had no Deſign of making any 
Acqu ifitions in England, fatisfied with Pillaging 
the Countty, reimbarked. 

Two Years after, other Daniſh Pirates be- 
ing informed by their Spies, the Britons of 
Cornwall + earneſtly wiſhed to ſhake off the 
Enghſh Yoke, ſet fail, and landing in thoſe 
Parts, were joyfully received. Being rein- 
forc'd by ſome Britiſh Troops, they began 
their March, to give the Engliſb Monarch Bat- 
tle; they hoped to take him unprepared, but 
were ſurprized to hear he was upon the March 
towards them with the ſame Reſolution. His 
former Misfortune made him more cautious, 
and he kept his Army in conſtant Readineſs, to 


be in Motion upon the firſt Notice of the Danes 


landing. No ſooner was he informed of their 
Deſcent in the Weſt, but with all Expedition 
he march'd his whole Army to give them Bat- 
tle. He met them near Heng:/tdun || in the 

County of Cornwall, where, by a ſignal Victo- 


57, he cf effaced the e of bis former De- 


- --, Aſter this 
England Was for Tn little time freed from 
he Invaſion of the Danes, we find but one 


Particular i in the Reign of Egbert worth No- 


tice. “ Tits faid by an Edict approved in the 
9 Afﬀembly, of the whole Nation, he or- 
bra 5, "that Part, ee Britain es con- 
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The Engliſb not being prepared to / 
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quer'd by the Saxons, and by them erected 
into ſeven Kingdoms, : ſhould for the Future 


be call'd England: But tis more likely, that 
he only reviv'd or confirm'd this Name, which 


certainly was not of fo late a Date as the Reign 


of Egbert. 

Egbert died in 838, having reign'd thirty- 
ſeven Years, vig. twenty as Sovereign of We/- 
ex only ; ſeven with the Dignity of Monarch, 
after the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, and ten 
as actual Monarch of all England. . 
Egbert left but one Son, named Ethelwolph, 
who T him in the Kingdoms of Weſ- 
ſex, Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, as alſo his So- 
vereignty over the other three Engliſh King- 
doms. As Ethelwolph was deſign'd for the 
Church, Egbert, doubtleſs, had another Son; 
a modern Hiſtorian gives him the Name of 
Ethelbert, but I know not by what Autho- 


rity, 
ETHELWOLPH, Second King of England. 


Etbelwolph, the only Son of Egbert, inhe- 
rited the Crown after the Death of his Father. 
Some tell us, he was obliged to have a Diſ- 
penſation from the Pope, having feceived ho- 


ly Orders; but tis not likely, after the De- 
ceaſe of his elder Brother, Egbert would ſuffer 


him to continue an Eccleſiaſtick, having no 
other Son to ſucceed him. 

Hardly was Ethekwolph ſeated on the Throne, - 
but a Daniſh Fleet appeared off Southampton; 
the Danes having ranged along thoſe Coaſts 
for ſome Time, landed and pillaged the flat 
Country. 

Ethelwolph, who was a cable Prince, 
and averſe to Fatigues, ſent a General againſt 


then:, named Ulfard, who defeated, and oblig d 


them to reimbark: ut the King had not long 
Cauſe to rejoice at this Victory; he received 
News before the Return of his W that 
another Band of Danes was arrived at Port- 
land, who ſack' d and pillag'd all the neigh- 
bouring Country. 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed with Uſfard, yet he gave 
the Command of his Army to another, an 
Earl named Edelm, who was routed and put 
to a ſhameful Flight. 
ed to the Command, was yet more unfortu- 
nate; beſide his Defeat, he loſt his Life in the 
Battle. 

Theſe two victories gave the Danes a fair 
Opportunity to over- run ſeveral Counties, to 
waſte Kent and Middleſex, and to ranſack Can- 
terbury and Rocbeſter. London' ſuffer d very 
much on this occaſion. Theſe Strangers com- 
mitted unheard of Cruelties before they re- 
turn id to their Veſſels. 

' Ethelwolph- the Year followin g. diflatisfied 
with the ers def his two Into er 


12 


would 


Tho' Etbelwolph had no 


Hebert, who ſucceed- 


would go in Perſon againſt another Troop of 
Danes, who arriving in thirty-five Ships, made 
a Deſcent on the Coaſts of Meſſex. The two 
Armies being join'd at Charmouth, the Engliſh 
were routed, and thought themſelves happy 
the Enemy, after his Victory, was fatisfy'd 
with carrying off ſome Booty ; the only View 
of all the Daniſh Expeditions. 

This Year was very remarkable for the en- 
tire Extirpation of the Picts after a long War 
they had maintain'd againft their Neighbours 
the Scots. The Loſs of two ſucceſſive Battles, 
reduced them ſo low, they could nat poſſibly 
make a longer Reſiſtance. Keneth Il. King 
of Scotland, irritated by their having kill'd his 
Father, and unworthily treated his Corpſe, ad- 
viſed the Scots not to let flip fo favourable an 
Opportunity of entirely rooting out a People, 
who had been their conſtant Enemy. This 

Advice being approved, was executed with fuch 
Rage and Barbarity, that from that time no- 
thing more ſurvived than the bare Memory of 
this wretched Nation, which had fo long flou- 
riſh'd in Britain. 'Tis chiefly owing to the 
Extirpation of the Pics, the Scots look upon 
Keneth II. as one of the moſt illuſtrious among 
their Princes, and as one of the Founders of 
their Monarchy. 

The Danes continuing their cruizes upon 

England, Etbelwolph, who was naturally of a 
Nothful inactive Temper, thought himſelf ſing- 
ly not capable of governing his whole States. 
This Confideration, and perhaps his very great 
Tenderneſs towards Adelſtan, his natural Son, 

made him determine to give him Kent, Eſex, 

and Suſſex, with the Title of King of Kent, 
reſerving to himſelf the Sovereignty over all 
England, and the Kingdom of Weſſex. 

be Danes, with a View of Plunder, made 

yearly Incurſions into England, In 84 5, the 
| Earls Enulph and Ofrich,. together with: | Bi- 
ſhop named A/fan, gave them Battle upon the 

Banks of the River “ Parrat, and obtain'd a 


great Victory; to which proſperous Succeſs the 


Quiet enjoyed by the Eglise ſome Years after 
was very probably owing. 

In 851:they. made a Deſcent upon the Coaſt 
af Weſjex, where they committed inexpreſſible 
Cruelties. After having ravaged the Countries 


ſels with the Booty, they were met by the 
Earl Cæarle, Ethelwolph's General, who! waited 
for them at Wenſbury. +, which lan i in their 
Road. Incumber'd with the Plunder they 


der, that Cæarle gave them a compleat Over- 
throw. Some time after, the young King 
Alelſan ſet out to Sea with a Fleet, and near 
Sandwich, met one of Danes, of which he took 
nine Ships; dut Nee e ae ee a 


bordering upon the Sea, returning to their Veſ- 


were carrying off, they fought in ſuch Diſor- 
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Band of the ſame Nation wintering | in the Ille 
of Shippey, at the Entrance of the Thames. 
The ill Succeſs of the Danes in England did 
not however diſcourage them. The follow- 
ing Spring they enter'd the Thames with a Fleet 
of Zoo fail fill'd with Troops. Nothing be- 
ing able to oppoſe their Paſſage, they fail'd up 
the River, landed near London, 'and began 
their uſual Waſte, without the leaſt Reſiſtance. 
The two Kings who did not expect this Inva- 
ſion, durſt not take the Field, till they had an 
Army capable to make Head againſt them, 
which they endeavour'd to raiſe with all po- 
ſible Expedition. 
While theſe Princes were making neceſſary 
Preparations, the Danes employ'd their Time 
in Pillage, and not content with waſting the 
Country, they even attack'd the Towns; the 
greater Part of which being in no condition to 


hold out a Siege, were conſtrained to open 


their Gates to theſe mercileſs Enemies; _ Lon- 
don and Canterbury which were of the Num- 
ber greatly ſuffer'd ; after having plunder'd 
theſe two Cities, they broke in upon Mercia, 
and cut in Pieces an Army which Berthulph led 
againſt them for the Defence of his Country; 
meeting with no other Obſtacle, they might 
have over-run all England; if the Advice they 
had receiv'd; that Brbeloolph and Adelſtan had 
got together an Army to cut off their Retreat, 


had not obliged them to return by the ame 


Rout they had taken; wherefore they croſs d 


the Thames to give the two Kings Battle, who 


were encamp'd at Oey in Surrey, The Cruel- 


ties they committed in this March were almoſt 


inexpreſſible, and ſuch as would cauſe Hor- 


' ror in the Recital: At length they came up 


to the Kings, who reſolutely waited them in 
the Poſt they had firſt taken; | A very bloody 
Battle began, in which the Engliſb at length 
gain'd the Victory, and made ſuch a horrible 
Slaughter-of their Enemies, 1 a very ſmall 
Number eſcaped: 

Beribulpb King of: Ars died this Vear. 
Buthred ſucceeded; him with the previous Con- 
ſent of Ethelwalph, who gare kum one of his 
Daughters in Marriage. 

After the Battle of Oly, Hiſtory inakes:no 
farther mention of King Adelſtan. From this 
Silence we may preſume, he did not long out- 
live that great Victory, to which his Bravery 
had very mich contributed. Tho Ethel 
had legitimate Sons capable of eaſing the Mr., 
then of Governmept, yet would be not gie 


Ethelbald his eldeſt the Kingdom over Which 
Alelſtun had reign'd ; for beſide his having nod 


great Affection aal, he apprebended his 
turbulent Humour and active Genius. This 
pretended Iniuſtice cauſed an immediate Diſ- * 
Sa er Lowe Prince, ho W 2 r 
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ſelf altogether as worthy of that Crown as the 
Baſtard Adelflan. | 
Etbelwolph was extreamly addicted to De- 


votion, both from his natural Propenſity, and 


the Education given him in his tender Years, 
But he was not allowed to paſs whole Days, 
as he would have done, in converſing with 
Monks, while the Danes were cruelly waſting 
his Kingdom. The Victory of Okely, which 
kept off for ſome time theſe formidable Ene- 
mies, procured him the Quiet neceſſary to fol- 
low the bent cf his Inclinations. 
But as England now enjoyed a perfect Calm, 
he reſolved upon viſiting Rome, and according- 
ly went thither in 855. Leo gave him a very 
honourable Reception; and the King in return 
paid him as great Submiſſion as could be ex- 
Red from ſo religious a Prince. During 
Etbelwolph's Stay in Rome, he viſited the 
Churches, Chapels, Relicks of Saints, and eve- 
ry thing capable of raiſing his Devotion, The 
Engliſh College, which Ina had founded, and 
Ofa had enlarged, being burnt down, he re- 
built with greater Beauty and Magnificence. 
In ſhort, as he intended a greater Provifion, 
than his Predeceſſors had allotted for the Sup- 
port of this Houſe, the Tax of Rome=/cor, or 
Peter- pence, hitherto levied in Weſſex and Mer- 
cia only, he impoſed upon the whole King: 
dom, and moreover obliged himſelf to ſend 
yearly three hundred: Marks to Rome; two 
hundred of which were to furniſh Wax-Lights 
for the Churches of Sf. Peter and St. Paul, 
and the other hundred was for the Pope's 
particular Uſe. Theſe Liberalities have given 
Ground for certain Hiſtorians affirming that 
Etbelwolph made his Kingdom tributary to the 
Holy See: But however they were in time 
abuſed, tis certain, they originally were no 
more than Charities for the Churches, and Sup- 
port of the Engliſb College. Oi &* (1.3 
Eibelrwolph having ſatisfied his Curioſity and 
Devotion, by a Stay of ſome Months at Rome, 
ſet out for his own Kingdom. In paſſing thro' 
France, he 'made there ſome Stay, and mar- 
ried Judith Daughter of Charles the Bald, a 
Princeſs of about twelve Years old. This ill- 
ſuited and ill-tim'd Match (for the King had 
ſeveral Children) gave a new Pretence to the 
Conſpiracy form d againſt him in England. 
Whilſt Erbe luolph was buſied in ſatisfying 
his Devotion at Rome, Altan, Biſhop of Sber- 
vun, formerly his Favourite, but loſing his In- 
tereſt; become his Enemy, took Advantage of 
his Abſence to revenge himſelf, by ſeducing 
Etbelbald his eldeſt Son. This young Prince, 
of an evil Diſpoſition, had already conceived 
great Diſpleaſure againſt the King his Father, 
for refuſing him the Kin 
the Death of Adelſtan: In this Temper, he 
was eaſily led away by the pernicious Counſel 
daily given him by Aan. This Prelate re- 
phy to him, thit Erbelwolph lived more 


make up the 
ment. Tho' the King had all the Right on 


of Kent; after 


he did not ſo much value what he gave up to 
i 6 | 


like a Monk than a King, and 'twas to be 
fear'd his Negligence would prove the Ruin 
of the Nation: That ſince he delighted in the 
Converſation of Monks, twas fit he ſhould 
ſpend the reſt of his Days in a Monaſtery, and 
leave the Kingdom to his Son, much more 
capable of holding the Reins of Government. 
The young Prince, enflamed with the Deſire 
of Poſſeſſing the Crown, was eafily ſtagger'd 
with theſe Diſcourſes : As he had already an 
ulcerated Heart; there was no Neceſlity of the 
ſame Arguments being often repeated, to en- 
gage him. The News of Ezheſwolph's Mar- 
riage being brought him at the Time he was 
ruminating a Revolt, made him conclude up- 


on it, He thought he had reaſon to appre- 


hend, if the King had Children by his ſecond 


Venter, they would, by the Aſſiſtance they 
might expect from France, be preferr'd to thoſe 
of the former. This made him enter into Ca- 
bals with the 
obſtruct the King's Return. Alſtan, Author 
of this Plot, uſing his utmoſt Endeavours to 
engage the Nobility and the People in the In- 
tereſt of the Prince, ſoon form'd a pretty 
powerful Party to ſupport it. Etbelwolph, 
having Intelligence of all, immediately quit- 
ted the Court of France, and arrived in Eng- 
land before his Son had time to take the ne- 
ceſſary Meaſures to diſpute his Landing: But 
Ethelbald, who continued in his Reſolution, 
made no Secret of his Intentions to dethrone 
his Father. Etbelwolph having given the Ti- 
tle of Queen to his new Conſort, in reſpect 
to her illuſtrious Birth, Ezhelbald laid hold of 
this Pretence to give ſome Colour to his De- 
ſign. He alledged, that by the very expreſs 


Words of the Law, made on account of Br:- 


thrick's Death, the Weſt-Saxons were abſolved 
from the Oaths of Allegiance they had taken 
to the King. A civil War was ready to break 
out, which muſt have been fatal to England ; 
for beſide, the Miſchiefs incident to theſe un- 
natural Diſputes, it would doubtleſs have al- 
lured the Danes to make freſh Invaſions : But 
ſome of the wiſeſt among the Quality, on each 
ſide, conſidering the inevitable Calamities which 
ſpring from ſuch Diffentions, interpoſed to 
Quarrel by an amicable Agree- 


his Side; yet he readily conſented: But he be- 


ing old, and of an eaſy Temper, and his Son 


threatning to revenge himſelf on thoſe who 
were contrary to his Intereſt; turned the Scale 


in his Favour. The Treaty was ſo managed 


by the Arbitrators, that Erhehoojph found him- 


ſelf! obliged to give up the ancient Kingdom 
of Weſſex to his Son; and to content hitnſelf 


with chat of Kent, containing Eſſex and Su- 
er. Some of his Courtiers adviſed him not 


to ſign ſo diſadvantageous a Treaty; but he 
would not liſten to their Advice, anſwering, 


his 
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greater Miſchief, had not Oſrich and Ethel- 


his Son, as to regain it at the Price of a civil 
War; and ſhould he even recover it, his Death 
would very ſoon give his Son new Poſſeſſion, 

Ethelꝛvolph lived but two Years after this 
Partition, and died in the Year 857, leaving 
four Sons and a Daughter, 

FEthelbald the eldeſt Son of Ethelwolph, be- 
ing in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Weſſex, 
Ethelbert his Brother had for his Share Kent, 
Eſſex, and Suſſex, which conſtituted the King- 
dom of Kent; as to Ethelred and Alfred, they 
were at firſt but indifferently provided for ; but 
at length both the one and the other aſcended 


the Throne. 


ETHELBALD, 71 ETHELBERT, 
Weſſex. Kent. 


The Reign of Ethelbald was not remarkable, 
either by any important Event, or great Action 
of his, worth recording; all Hiſtorians agree 
he was a Prince of little Merit and of an ill 
bent of Mind. The Engliſh even add, that 
he did not heſitate at marrying Fudith of 
France, his Father's Widow : But the French 
Hiſtorians make no mention of this Princeſs's 
Marriage with Ethelbald. They ſay her firſt 
Marriage not being conſummated on account 
of her Youth, ſhe returned to France, and was 
carried off by Baldwin Iron-arm, firſt great 
Foreſter of Flanders; perhaps they did not 
know this ſecond Marriage, or may be did nat 
think -it proper to mention a Particular which 
caſts a Blemiſhy on the Houſe of Charlemagne. 
But the Engliſh Hiſtorians ſpeak of this Mar- 
riage as a Matter of Fact; nay one of them 

ſubjoins, that Ethelbald was brought to repent 
himſelf of this Crime by the Exhortations of 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and that he under- 
went a ſevere Penance. This, which proba- 
bly conſiſted in ſome Gifts and Charities to 
Monaſteries, induced another Hiſtorian to tell 
us after his Death, which happened in 860, 
this Prince was very much lamented. He 
reign'd two Years in Weſſex, in his Father's 
Life-time, whom he ſurvived but two Years 
and a half; Ethelbert his Brother already in 
Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded 
to that of Weſſex by virtue of his Father's 
Will, and thus reunited the two Kingdoms. 


ETHELBERT, Fotirth King of England. 


in 


The Danes who for ſeveral Years had not 
moleſted England, immediately after the Co- 


ronation of Ethelbert begafi to make new In- 
vaſions. As they had not appeared for ſome 
time, they were in a manner forgotten; con- 
x ſequently Preparations to withſtand their At- 
tacks had been neglected. This Remiſſneſs 


turn'd greatly to the Advantage of the Danes, 
who by this Negligence eafih netrated as far 
as Wi rnchefter. the Capital of Weſſex, which 


they reduced-to Ade 


Plunders. 


They had done ſtill 
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wolph, two Weſt-Saxon Earls, immediately 
drawn together ſome Troops and drove them 
back to their Shipping, | 

At another Time towards the End of Au- 
tumn, they poſted themſelves in the Jie of 
Thanet; where they winter'd to be in readi- 
neſs at the Beginning of Spring to renew their 
Their Neighbourhood gave Ezhel- 
bert great Uneafineſs, who not finding him- 
ſelf in a Condition to prevent their Deſigns, 
offer'd them Money to withdraw; They ac- 
cepted this Offer, but having received the pro- 
miſed Sum, enter'd Kent, and waſted the Coun- 


try with Fire and Sword ; Ethelbert being no 


way able to take Revenge. He learn'd by 
this Treachery; that nothing but the Sword 
could deliver him from theſe Enemies z Where- 
fore he ſet about railing an Army to cut off 
their Retreat, and prevent them from carry- 
ing away their Booty. The Fear of theſe Pre- 
parations made them embark with their Plun- 
der ſo W *twas impoſſible to ſtop 
them. 

The Reign of Ethelbert, but of fix Years 
Duration, furniſh'd little Matter for Hiſtory, 
He died in 866, leaving two Sons, Adelm and 
Ethekwald, neither of whom ſucceeded him: 
His younger Brother Erhelred, by virtue of 
Ethelwolph's Will, polſſeſs'd the Throne. | 


ETrzLReD I. Fifth King of England. 


The Reign of Ethelred was ſhort and un- 
fortunate z from the Day of his Acceſſion to 
the Crown to that of his Death; England was 
not a Moment free from the Incurſions of the 
Danes. They began by attacking Northum- 
berland, of which they, at length, got Poſſeſ- 
ſion; they proceeded, by ſubduing Eſtanglia; 

afterwards, taking a Ranſom for Mercia, they 
enter d Weſſex. Notwithſtanding Ethelred 8 
Bravery; and the many Battles he fought with 
this People, he had the Mortifieation at his 
Death, to leave theni in the Heart of his 
Kingdom, and in a Condition to reduce the 
whole. Theſe are the principal Events of his. 


Reign; the moſt. remarkable. Particulars of 


which I ſhall now relate. | 
The Authority which Egbert bad reſerv'd 


over the Kingdoms of Mercia, Eſftanglia and 


Northumberland, which Etheloolph his Son en- 
Joy'd, had for ſome time been much Wes ken'd, 
by the frequent Invaſions of the Danes, While 
if Kings of Weſſex were buſied in defending 
their own States, 'twas hardly poſſible for them 
to think of exerting their Sovereignty. over 
theſe three Engliſb Kingdoms, to which Eg- 
bert was willing to leave ſome Shadow of 22 
berty. Thus the Northumbrians, at· the great- 
eſt Diſtance from JYeſſex, had, by degrees, 
freed themſelves from gubjection. The * 
Gions, which had long ſubſiſted e 
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had loſt much of their Animoſity, and, at 
length, agreed with one Conſent to place 
Ofbert on the Throne. | | 
This happy Union might have raiſed the 
Nerthumbrians to theit former flouriſhing Con- 
dition, had not an unforeſeen Accident revived 
their Diſſentions, and ' plunged their Country 
into ſuch a Gulph of Misfortunes, it could 
never after be retrieved. The Ground of theſe 
new Troubles which cauſed the Ruin of Nor- 
tbumberland, and proved almoſt as fatal to the 
reſt of England, is as follows. | | 
Oſbert, who kept his Court at ork, as he 
came one Day from Hunting, had a mind to 
refreſh himſelf at the Houſe of an Earl named 
Bruen Bocard, whoſe Employment was to 
guard the Sea Coaſts againſt the Irruptions of 
the Danes; the Earl being abſent, his Lady, 
who to the Charms of Beauty, added thoſe of 
an engaging Behaviour, did the Honours of 
the Houſe, in receiving her Sovereign with all 
the Reſpect due to his high Dignity. Oſber?, 
taken with the Beauty of this Lady, - became at 
once fo deſperately in love, that, without re- 
garding the Conſequences, he reſolved without 
delay to gratify his Paſſion. Thus, under Pre- 
tence of communicating ſome Affairs to the 
Counteſs, in the Abſence of her Huſband, he 
inſenſibly led her into a remote Chamber, 
where, after ſeveral Endeavours to induce her 
to gratify his Deſires, he <mploy'd Force. 
Prayers, Tears, Shrieks, Reproaches, and Re- 
vilings, were all uſeleſs with this Prince, whoſe 
Paſſion had drown'd his Reaſon. Having 
committed this infamous Deed, he left the 
Counteſs in fuch Deſpair, twas impoſſible for 
her to conceal the Cauſe from her Huſband ; 
ſo cruel an Outrage is ſcarcely pardon d. Tho' 
Oſbert was King, and Earl Bruen his Subject, 
this latter was fo ſenſibly touch'd with the In- 


the Equality of their Forces preventing the 
Scale from turning in Favour of either, each 
maintain'd himſelf in his Throne. One would 
think the injur'd Ear] had Reaſon to congra- 
tulate himſelf with being the Cauſe of Oſbert's 
loſing half his Dominions ; - yet he did not 
think his Rgvenge compleat, while he conti- 
nued in the Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of 
Deira: But as he rightly judged it would be 
difficult for him to carry his Revenge a greater 
Length, without foreign Aid, he fatally reſolv'd 
to aſk that of the Danes, and allure them 
into his Country. This is not the firſt Time 
a like Injury had produced a like Effect: Spain 
at that time ſubject to the Moors groan'd un- 
der the Evils brought upon her by an Affair 
of the like Nature. The Earl being arrived 
in Denmark, apply'd himſelf to var, who 
then fill'd the Throne of that Kingdom“: He 

ve him a particular Detail of the Troubles 
which ſhook Northumberland, and hinted to 
him, if he laid hold of this favourable Con- 
juncture, he might with great eaſe make him- 
felf Maſter of that Kingdom. "Twas not dif- 
ficult to perſuade Ivar to undertake a Con- 

ueſt, to which he was as much inclined by 
a Thirſt of Revenge, as by his Ambition. 
Regnier his Father being taken Priſoner in 


England, was thrown into a Ditch full of 


Serpents, where he miſerably periſhed; fo in- 


human a Treatment cauſing in Fvar a furious 


Hatred againft the Engliſb, he readily embraced 


the prefent Opportunity of revenging his Fa- 
ther's Death. In this Reſolution, he conſulted 
with Earl Bruen, the proper Meaſures for the 
Execution of the Deſign. | 

In the Beginning of the following Spring, 
he enter'd the Humber with ſo numerous a 
Fleet, it ſtruck a Terror throughout England. 
He was conducted by the Engliſb Earl, and 
accompanied by his Brother LB, reckon'd 
the braveſt Man of his Time. As the Nor- 
thumbrians had no Intelligence of this Deſign, 
they had made no Preparations to diſpute his 
Deſcent ; thus the Daniſh Prince having land- 


ed his Troops without Oppoſition, poſſeſſed. 


himſelf of the northern Coaſt of the Humber; 


after which he marched directly to York, where 


Ofbert was drawing an Army together to op- 
poſe this Invaſion. 288 

In this grievous Extremity, Oſbert had re- 
courſe to Ella, tho' his Enemy, for his Aſſiſt- 
ance : Ella who knew himſelf guilty of the 
Cruelty exerciſed on the Father of Ivar, and 
dreaded his Revenge, willingly promis d to 


ſuſpend his particular Quarrel, to act in con- 


cert againſt the common Enemy, and join all 


his Forces to thoſe of Oſbert; in effect, he im- 


mediately prepared, with all poſſible Expedi- 
tion, to lend him a powerful Succour, rad | 
Lear among the Kings of that Country 3 but Vurfus affirms, this Prince 
differs from that of the Englih Aiden 5 


bert, 


Oſbert had reſolved to have continued ſhut up 
in York, and waited for Ella who began to 
ſtir, he had doubtleſs embarraſs'd the King of 


Denmark, who, by this means, would have 


been conſtrain'd to oppoſe the Enemy in two 
ſeveral Places at once: But the Greatneſs of 
his Courage would not ſuffer him to come to 
ſo uſeful a Reſolution ; may be he ſaw, with 
regret, that he was compell'd to apply to his 
Enemy, or perhaps he apprehended ſome Trea- 
chery. However, without waiting till Ella 
came, he made a briſk Sally out of York, and 
attack'd the Danes, who had much ado to 
ſtand the Shock, and were very near being 
broke ; but their long Reſiſtance ſomewhat al- 
laying the Vigour of their Enemies, they puſh'd 
them in their Turn, and compell'd them to 
a diſorderly Retreat into the Town. Oſbert, 
enraged to ſee the Victory, which he look'd 
upon as certain, wreſted from him, ,yſed his 
utmoſt Endeavours to rally his Troops ; but, in 
the Retreat, was flain with a great Number 
of his Men. 1 

This Victory having open'd the Gates of 7ork 
to the Danes, they enter'd the Town to re- 
freſh themſelves, while Ella advanced in hopes 
of repairing the Loſs cauſed by Osbert's Pre- 
cipitation. var, who had juſt triumphed 
over one of the Kings, not believing the other 
more formidable, ſhorten'd his Journey, by 
advancing to give him Battle ; which was nei- 
ther leſs bloody, nor leſs fatal to the Engliſb 
than that loſt by Osbert : Ella was ſlain, . and 
his Army totally defeated. Some ſay, this 
Prince did not fall in the Battle, but being 
taken Priſoner, Ivar, to revenge the Death of 
his Father Regnzer, order'd him to be flay'd 
alive, The Field of this Battle was called 
Ellejcroft, that is, the Defeat of Ella. 

After theſe two great Victories, [var met 
with no Oppoſition. in poſſeſſing himſelf of 
Northumberland ; but this Conqueſt not be- 
ing ſufficient to ſatisfy his Ambition, he ad- 
vanced to Mercia, cruelly pillaging and de- 
ſtroying whatever he found in his Way. Bu- 
thred King of Mercia, who had time to pre- 
pare for his Defence, call'd his Brother- in- law 
Ethelred to his Aſſiſtance, who march'd to 


join him with all the Forces of Weſſex. Ivar 


was already come as far as Nottingham, in 
hopes of ſurpriſing the King of Mercia; but 
hearing of Etbelred having join'd him, he 
ſtopp'd ſhort, and was ſurpriſed to find the 
Forces of the Engliſh Princes ſuperior to his 
own. The two Armies were ſome time pret- 
ty near each other, hourly expecting to en- 
gage, but the Importance of a Battle, which, 
according to all Appearance, would decide the 
Fate of one, kept both Parties in ſuſpence. 
At length, having faced one another for a con- 
ſiderable time, they parted, without ſtriking a 
Blow. * Buthred chan rather to purchaſe his 
Enemies Retreat with Money than to hazard 
Numb. VIII. 
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a Battle, the Succeſs of which was precarious. * 


Beſide, he very well knew, ſhould Fortune he 
propitious to him, he conld get nothing by the 
Danes; whereas his all was at ſtake if ſhe 
prov'd contrary, . e 
From the Time of Tvar's arriving in Eng- 
land he waſted all the Places in his Rout. with- 
out Mercy ; but was chiefly intent upon plun- 
dering of Convents, the Places where .the 
Engliſh endeavour'd to hide the moſt valuable 
of their Eſſects. As the Danes were yet Ido- 
laters, we may eaſily imagine they ſhew'd no 


| Deference to the Nuns, and that a great Num 


ber of them were expoſed to their Brutality; 
we are told for this Reaſon, the Abbeſs of 
Coldingham ſeeing the Daniſh Army draw hear, 
prevailed . upon her Nuns to cut off their 
Noſes, and their upper Lips, to ſkreen them- 
ſelves from the Violence with which they were 
threaten d. Tis true, this Expedient ſaved 


their Honour, but it coſt them their Lives. 


The Daniſh Soldiers, contrary to their Ex- 
pectation, meeting with ſuch deformed Faces, 
ſet Fire to the. Monaſtery, and made them in 
the Flames compleat that Sacrifice of their 
Perſons, which they had begun. to offer to 
God. Z 

The proſperous Succeſs which from the Be- 
ginning of the War had attended the Daniſh 


Arms, making them conceive Hopes of re- 


ducing all England, they began to form new 


Projects. Foar, perfectly well inſtructed in 


the State of the Country, thought it proper 


to continue the Execution of his Deſigns 


by of fo He hoped, if he could accom- 
pliſh the Subjection of this Kingdom, what 
remain'd would make no long Reſiſtance ; on 
the other hand, he perceived all the Conqueſts 
he might make elſewhere would be precarious, 
while thè King of Wee was in a Condition 
to ſuccour his Neighbours. Reſolving from 
theſe Confiderations to attack Ethelred, he 
embark'd his Army, arriv'd on the Coaſt of 
Weſſex, landed his Troops, and advanced as far 
as Reading. Ethelred, who foreſaw his De- 


fign, march'd that way at the Head of an 


Army, accompany'd by his. Brother Alfred, 
who ſerved as his Lieutenant. Twould be 


tedious, and perhaps impoſſible, to relate the 


Particulars of this War, and to give a juſt Idea 


of it: I ſhall in a. few Words inform my 


Readers, that in the Space of one Year Ethel- 


red fought nine Battles with the Danes, in 


every one. of which he gave ſignal Proofs of 
his -Courage and Conduct; tho' he was not 


always ſucceſsful; In the laſt of theſe Battles, 


fought near e this Prince receiv d 
a mortal Wou * 


vhich brought him to the 


Grave in 872, After a Reign of five Tears. 


After his Death, Afred his Brother was placed 


upon the Throne, none diſputing him the Poſ- 
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ALFRED the Great, Sixth King of England. 


The Reign of Alfred was not leſs diſturb'd 
by the Danes than the preceding. This Prince 
had as many Opportunities as his Brother 
Ethelred, to exerciſe his Conſtancy, his Bravery, 
and all the other Virtues with which Heaven 
had adorn'd him ; their Fortune was however 
different; for as on the one hand, Etbelred 
was never reduced to as deplorable a Condi- 
tion as Alfred; ſo on the other, he was ne- 
ver raiſed to the ſame Pitch of Glory. 

Alfred had not been a Month upon the 
Throne, when he found himſelf under a Ne- 
ceſſity of marching againſt theſe formidable 
Enemies, who were advanced as far as Vilton, 
the Place where he firſt attack d them after 
his Brother's Death. For ſome time he flat- 
ter d himſelf Victory would declare on his 
ſide, but the Scene ſuddenly changing, he 


was compell'd to leave the Danes Maſters of 


the Field: However, his Loſs in this Action 
was not ſo great as to deprive him of the means 
of Revenge. The Danes having alſo loſt a 
great Number of Men, Alfred endeavour'd 
to put his Army immediately in a Condition 
to fight them again before they receiv'd new 
Supplies. The Danes were aſtoniſhed at his 
Expedition: And tho' victorious in the laſt 
Battle, required Peace, finding themſelves not 
able to continue the War. Whatever Confi- 
dence Alfred placed in his Troops, who ex- 
preſs'd great Ardour, yet he did not think the 
Opportunity offered him to deliver Weſſex * of 
its Enemies, without hazarding a ſecond Bat- 
tle ought to be neglected; as they oblig d them- 
ſelves to leave his Dominions on condition he 
would not intermeddle in the Affairs of the 
reſt of England, he joyfully accepted the Of- 
fer, which he look'd upon, in his then Cir- 
cumſtances, very advantageous. 

The Danes having left Weſſex retir'd to 
London + which they had taken in the laſt 


War, ſwar was returned to Denmark ; and 


had given the Command of his Army to his 
Brother Ubba, who fince he could not attack 
Weſſex, reſolved to carry the War into Mer- 
cia. Buthred being in no condition to reſiſt 
the Danes, and Alfred by his Engagement 
bound not to ſuccour him, found no other 
Expedient, than giving theſe Enemies Money 
to fave his Country from their Devaſtations. 

They having received the promiſed Sum, 
march'd towards Northumberland, deſigning to 
take up their Quarters with their Countrymen; 
but not finding a Subſiſtance, which was owing 
to their own Waſtes, they were in a manner 
conſtrained - to return into Mercia. Buthred 
ſeeing them again enter his Dominions, com- 
plain d of their Breach of Faith; but they, 
without giving ear to his Complaints, obliged 


him to pay another conſiderable Sum, to ran- 
ſom his Country from that total Ruin with 
which it was threaten' d. But notwithſtand- 
ing, upon the Receipt of the Money, they be- 
gan to waſte Mercia, and even let Buthred 
know his Perſon was in Danger. 

The Apprehenſions this Prince was in of 
falling into their Hands, made him abandon 
his Kingdom, and retire to the Engliſb Col- 
lege at Rome, where he paſſed the Remainder 
of his Days. 

The Poſſeſſion of Mercia, Eftanglia, and 
Northumberland, was not enough to fatisfy 
the Ambition of the Danes. Weſſex, which 
compriſed four other Kingdoms, was a Prey 
they eagerly deſired to ſeize: But as they al- 
ways found the Princes of that Country would 
diſpute them every Inch of Land, they were 
under a Neceſſity of entering into a Treaty 
with AfFed, till they could find a proper Op- 
portunity to put their Deſigns on that King- 
dom in Execution, | 

While Afred flatter'd himſelf he ſhould en- 
joy ſome quiet, new Troubles were preparing 
for him in Denmark. Halfden, a Daniſh 
Captain, had there equip'd a Fleet, with which 
he landed in Eſtanglia. As the Seaſon was 
far advanced, he winter'd and lay quiet in that 
Country, waiting an Opportunity to make an 
Irruption into Weſſex. 5 7 

The Arrival of theſe Troops, under the 
Command of Halfden, ought to have ſet A 


fred upon his Guard, as it was but too mani- 
feſt they were intended againſt him. But the 


Truſt he repoſed in the Treaty he lately 
concluded with the Danes, lull'd him into a 
Security, of which Halfden did not fail to take 
Advantage. 

In the Beginning of the following Summer, 
Halfden put to Sea, and ſurpriſed the Caſtle 
of Warham, the ſtrongeſt Fortification in We/- 


ſex, ſituated on its ſouth Coaſt, It ſeems hi- 


therto the Engliſb did not underſtand with 
what ſort of Enemies they had to deal. They 
look'd upon the War which the Danes made 
upon them as a regular War, in which their 
whole Nation was concern'd ; and, being thus 
perſuaded, imagined a Treaty with one Treop 
ought to bind the others; but the Danes 
view'd it in another Light. Private. People, 
with the Conſent of their Kings, made Com- 
panies among themſelves for their ſetting out 
Fleets to Sea, and dividing what Booty they 
made, whether in England or elſewhere ; for 
which Reaſon the different Gangs which land- 
ed in any Country, were independent on each 
other ; and none thought himſelf tied down 
by any Treaties not made by their particular 
Crew. Alfred had come to an Agreement 
with Ubba, but Halfden did not think himſelf 
any ways bound by this Engagement; The 


INA is to be underſtood all the Country lying South of the Thames, with the ancient Kingdom of Ef. 


t las was then part of Mercia, 
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Engliſh eſteeming the Surpiſe of Marbam a 
- conſummate Treachery, call'd Heaven and 
Farth to witneſs the Violation of the Treaty. 
But Halfden giving himſelf no Trouble with 
their Remonſtrances, was preparing to pene- 
trate farther into Weſſex, if Alfred had not 
ſtop'd his Progreſs, by making a particular 
Treaty with him: Which however was fo lit- 
tle regarded by the Danes, that they broke it 
before they left Weſſex. In withdrawing to- 


wards Mercia, they met a Body of Engliſh 


Horſe, which march'd careleſly, relying on 
the Treaty lately concluded, and attacking 
them, when they leaſt ſuſpected it, kill'd the 
greater Part of the Troopers : The Horſe they 
took in this Action, was of great uſe to them 
in expediting their March to the weſtern Parts 
of Weſſex, where they beſieged Exeter. 

This Proof of their Infidelity made the King 
ſenſible, how uſeleſs it was to make Treaties 
with a Nation of ſuch a Character; where- 
fore he reſolved to take more effectual Mea- 
ſures to arm himſelf againſt their Treache- 
ries, To this end, he convened the general 


Council of the Kingdom, and in a pathetick 
Speech let his Subjects know, that all their 


Hopes of being deliver'd from their Oppreſ- 
fion, depended in their Conduct and Bravery : 
That on ſo urgent an Occaſion, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily expoſe their Lives for the Protection 
of their Country, and facrifice a Part of their 
Subſtance, for the Preſervation of the Re- 
mainder. : 


Theſe Remonſtrances having the deſired ef- 


fe, Alfred raiſed an Army with which he 


gave the Enemy Battle feven Times in one 
Campaign; but he was not equally ſucceſsful 


in every Action, he was again obliged to enter 


into a Negociation of Peace with the Danes. 
Tho' he could but very little rely upon their 
Promiſes, yet could he not think of any bet- 
ter Method to endeavour at putting an End 
to this dangerous War. This new Treaty, by 
which the Danes obliged themſelves never to 
enter Weſſex again, was more punctually ob- 
ſerved than the former. 3 

The Weſft-Saxons look'd upon the Retreat 
of theſe powerful Enemies, a very great De- 
liverance; but they were not yet ſo happy as 
to ſee an End to their Misfortunes. This 
Band, which Had ſtruck them with ſo much 
Terror, had ſcarcely left their Country, when 
a freſh Body of Danes arrived, under the 
leading of Rollo, that famous Norman Gene- 


ral, who afterwards became the Scourge of 


France. Happily Alfred was prepared to re- 
ceive this new Enemy. After ſome Attempts, 
Rollo deſpairing of a fix'd Settlement in Eng- 
land, reſolved to ſeek one in France. 


After the Departure of Rollo, Alfred had 


at length ſome little Taſte of the Sweets of 


Peace, which gave him time to conſider on the 


means of preventing theſe frequent Invaſions. 
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The fitting out a good Fleet ſeem'd to him 
the moſt proper and readieſt Method. The 
Danes having generally the upper hand in Bat- 
tle, he would try his Fortune by engaging 
them before they could land. As hitherto the 
Enghſh had never fallen upon the Thought 
of fighting the Danes at Sea, they made. uſe 
of ſuch Veſſels only as were proper for tranſ- 
porting Troops; but thoſe Alfred built were 
direct Men of War. He was not long before 
he reap'd the Fruit of this prudent Foreſight ; 
ſoon after, his Fleet falling in with fix Daniſb 
Pirates, took one of the largeſt, and gave 
chaſe to the reſt; the Sailors and Mariners 
of the Prize were all thrown over board: This 
firſt Succeſs was follow'd by one more conſi- 
derable. A Daniſh Fleet of 120 Ships fill'd 
with Troops coming upon the Coaſts to land 
their Men, were engaged, and the greater 
Part of them ſunk by Alfred's Men of War. 
The following Year another Fleet of the ſame 
Nation failing towards the Weſt, was fo ſhat- 
ter'd by a violent Storm, that moſt of them 
periſhed, and thoſe Veſſels which eſcaped fell 
into the Hands of the Engliſh. 

Alfred, encourag'd by this Succeſs, reſolv'd 
upon attacking the Danes in the weſtern Coun- 
ties, where they had fortified themſelves by 
taking Exeter. He executed this Reſolution 


with ſo much Courage, attended with ſuch 


good Fortune, that he forced the Danes to 
leave Weſſex, and give him Hoſtages. They 
withdrew into Mercia, where being at length 
tired with a wandering Life, made one Body 
with their Countrymen, who were there ſet- 
tled. 5 | 
The Kingdom of Northumberland in the 
preceeding Year had undergone the ſame Fate. 
Halfden, who had withdrawn himſelf thither, 


divided the Lands among his Cauntrymen, 


which doubtleſs put the Danes of Mercia up- 
on doing the ſame thing 

Tho' the Danes had full Poſſeſſion of three 
of the ancient Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, 
they were not ſufficient for thoſe of their Na- 
tion already ſettled in England, and the Num- 
ber which daily came over to ſettle; theſe lat- 
ter view'd Weſſex with longing Eyes: On the 
other hand, the Danes, who had divided a- 
mong themſelves the other Kingdoms, ſeeing 
their good Fortune excited the Envy of ' their 
Countrymen, and fearing to be diſpoſſeſſed by 
them, if they could procure no Settlement 
elſewhere, they all join'd in the Deſign of in- 
vading Weſſex, and employing their utmoſt Ef- 
forts for the Reduction of that Kingdom which 
had hitherto withſtood their Attacks. The 


Preparations for executing this Deſign, were | 


carried on with all poſſible Expedition and Se- 
crecy. On a ſudden, the moſt formidable Da- 


niſd Army hitherto ſeen in England took the 


Field, and directed their March towards We/- 


ſex, befote Alfred could take any Meaſures to 
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himſelf in a Poſture of Defence. The Danes 


took the Rout of Chipnam &, at that time one 
of the moſt beautiful and ſtrongeſt Towns in 
the Kingdom. The Reduction of this Place, 
which the Danes took in few Days, ſtruck 
ſach a Dread in the Meſt-Saxons, that it be- 
reft them of Courage to defend themſelves : 
Some withdrew into Vales, or croſs'd the Sea, 


while others ran to meet the Danes and ſwear 
Allegiance: to them. Alfred in this general 


Defection had only a few Domeſticks, who 
ſtuck by him, whoſe Duty and Affection would 
not ſuffer them- to deſert him in his Misfor- 
tunes; but their Number being too inconſi- 
derable to give him any Aſſiſtance, they were 
rather a Burthen to him; wherefore he diſ- 
miſs'd them, that he might with greater Eaſe 
provide for his own Safety, which he could 
no otherways do, than by concealing himſelf 
with a Shepherd in the Iſland of Athelney in 
Semerſetſhire. This Iſland was fituated in a 
Bog, thro which there was only one narrow 


Path (hid by the Thickets) leading to the Shep- 


herd's Cot. Here this Prince lay for ſome 
time conceal'd both from his Friends and Ene- 
mies, and not known to his Landlord's Wife, 


who very ofte. employed him in her little 
houſhold Affairs. This was a melancholy Si- 


tuation for a Prince; but God, who only de- 


ſign'd to try his Patience, did not leave him 


long in theſe Circum ſtances. 
. He had not been fix Months in this Retreat, 


when his Affairs took another turn by a Revo- 


lution . which he had no- reaſon to expect. 


Ubba (who commanded the Daniſh Troops in 
the Abſence of his Brother Ivar, return'd to 


Se e) invaded Wales, and waſted the Coun- 
with Fire and Sword; afterwards he en- 
TNA Devonſhire, part of the Kingdom of We/ſ- 


ſex, with Intent * making the fame Havock. 


At his Approach, the Earl of Devon, with a 
ſmall Number of brave Soldiers, withdrew i in- 
ta the Fortreſs of Kinwith to avoid the firſt 
Fury of the Danes. Luba ſoon appeared be- 
fore the Place, not doubting from the Small- 
neſs of the Garriſon ſoon to reduce it. The 


Earl of Devon perceiving he could not he able 


to defend himſelf, took . a ſudden Reſolution. 

He repreſented to the Beſieged, the Danger 
of falling into the Hands of ſuch cruel Ene- 
mies; and told them there was but one way to 


aid their Nisfortune, which was to open 


themſelves a Paſſage with their Swords thro' 
the Enemy's Army : He added, this Enter- 


prize was much leſs raſh and. deſperate. than 
imagined, -fince infallibly the Danes were 


in full Security, as the Number of their Ene- 
mics were very few, and thoſe pent up in 


for y hich Reaſon their W Was 


of Chizgenhani in ili, 


not impoſſible, provided they did not allow 
the Beſiegers Time for Meaſures to prevent it : 

That in the main they riſqu'd only their. Lives 
and Liberties, which they would find in much 
greater Danger if they reſolutely held out a 
Sieze, This Remonſtrance had ſuch an Effect 
upon them all, that without farther Delibera- 
tion, they ruſhed out Sword in Hand upon the 
Beliegers, and by this unexpected Attack put 


them in very great, Confuſion. This happy 


Beginning effaced the Thoughts of their re- 
ſolved Retreat, and made them think of puſh- 
ing on the Advantage they had gain'd ; where- 


fore with freſh Vigour they preſs d upon the 


Danes, not allowing them time to recover 
themſelves, and after having entirely diſpers'd 
them, made a horrible Slaughter; Ba was 
flain in this Action, and his great Standard 
named Reafan, or the Raven, fell into the 
Hands of the Engliſh. The Danes imagined 
there was a ſecret Virtue in this Standard, 
which Tvar”s Siſters had made with their own 
Hands. By a ſtrange Prepoſſeſſion, or by the 
Deluſions of the Devil, they fancied, before 
the Action, that they ſaw this Raven make 
ſeveral Motions which portended an aſſured 
Victory, or certain Defeat; at leaſt, this is 
what Hiſtorians relate; and add, the Loſs of 
this Standard, to which they aſcrib'd ſo much 
Virtue, did not a little contribute to their fu- 
ture Diſmay. 

The News of the Danes Overthrow, and 
the Death of their General before the Caſtle 
of Kinwith, having reach'd Alfred in his Place 
of Retreat, he immediately conſider'd how he 
ſhould turn it to his Advantage. He gave 
notice to ſome of his principal Friends of the 
Place where he then was, to the end they 
might join him, and conſult together what 
was proper to be done in the preſent {oe wah 
cture. Having conferr'd with them, he 
Ocders-to draw together, in ſeveral Parts of * 
Kingdom, ſmall Bodies of Troops which might 
be ready to join whenever there was a favour- 
able Time for Action. The moſt difficult and 

important Article was to gain a thorough 
Knowledge of the Condition of the Enemy's 
Army, that he might thereby take proper 
. Alfred having well conſider'd this 
Point, could fix on no Perſon proper to recon- 
noitre + the Enemy's Camp; wherefore he 
took the boldeſt Reſolution that ever enter'd 
the Thoughts of a Prince, which was, to go 
into the Danes Army and receive his Informa- 
tion from his own Eyes. To this end; being 


' poorly dreſs d, and taking a de! in his Hand 


as a common Harper; he enter'd their Camp, 
and ſtaid there ſome Days, remarking as much 
as s potble, all that was of pee to be 
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8 Among "ada „ tha he ed. of Kin yy in le wholly poſſeſs d 
the Danes, who commonly encamped upon by thoſe Danes, over whom Ivar had made 
Eminencies * and threw. up Retrenchments, . him Governor. He diſtributed the Lands a- 
had now neglected that Care; nay, they had mo 555 his Countrymen, and exerciſed a ford 
not given themſelves the Trouble to ſecure the Authority to the Day of his Death, 
Avenues: of their Camps by. advanced Guards; Hitherto the Engliſh had been always upon 
for the Enemy having no Army | in the F ield, | the defenſive, continually expoſed to the In- 
they were in a profound Security, _ _ >- vaſions of the Danes, and Wai no Intelli- 
Alfred having made theſe Obſervations, re- genee of the Places where theſe Ferie de- 
turn d to his Hiding- place, where his F ends ſign” d to land, were often arpriſed before they 
waited for him, and ſecretly concerted with could prepare for. their Defence. The Coal 
them the Means of drawing together in the molt, expoſed beg left deſert, nothing hin- 
Foreſt of Selkoood' +, thoſe Troops they had der d th >. Pirates landing, wherever Py: 
5 prepar'd, This Project was executed though: ranks Zut Alfred now finding himſelf 
with ſo. much Secrecy and Expedition, the in a Calm to which he had hitherto been a 
King in a ſhort Time was at the Head of an Ztranger, reſolved to make uſe of it by put 
Army, and very near the Danes before th ting his Affairs in a better Poſture. -His firſt 
had the leaſt Intelligence. Th! te i. eat care was to equip a conſiderable Fleet; a Pre- 
Confuſion, when, on a Sud, they aw the, caution which had af eady y been of Yerviee to 
Engliſh Army marching to attack them. Al. him, This Fleet being ready to fail, the prin- 
fred, who foreſaw this, would not give them cipal Commander received Orders to keep 
time to recover themſelves ; ; but in few Words cruizing upon the Coaſts, and to ſet upon the 
exhorting his Soldiers not to apprehend an Ar- Daniſh Veſſels wherever he ſhould meet them. 
my already defeated by Fear, began the Bat- He ſurpriſed ſixteen in the Port of Harwich. 
tle. The Danes, tho ſurpriſed by this unex- in Eſtanglia; ſome of which being taken, 
pected Attack, however defended themſelves and the reſt ſunk, he. made a, conſiderable 
with great Courage ; ; were at length routed, Booty. ' Gurthorm. reſenting ſuch en AQ of 
and almoſt all cut to Pieces : 'The Few who Hoſtility being committed in one of his Ports, 
eſcaped retir'd to a Caſtle, but were imme- and as it were in his Sight, gave Liberty 
diately beſieg d. Alfred taking Advantage of to the Looſers to endeavour at Seas, and, 
their Conſternation, ſo vigorouſly. attack d them even; furniſh'd. them/with the Means "Twas. | 
that in few Days they were under a Neceſſity not long before they. found an 0 dn to 
of capitulating. The Conditions he allowed ſet u the King's Ships in ioht; in 
them were more advantageous than they had bh Action they gained ſome gay * 
room to hope, conſidering the State they were but this Fleet e t . the Pirates in 
in. He offer'd Lands in Efang/ia to thoſe awe, and freed (England from the Devaſta- 
who would embrace Chriſtianity and ſtay in tions to Which it had been formerly expoſed. -. 
Ipland;;' but the others he obliged . . Alfred, having: thus provided, for the. 8 . 
tely to quit che Iſland never to return again, rity of his Coaſts, diligently apply d bimſelf 
— to give Hoſtages for the Performance of to furniſh the reſt of the Kingdom. with 45 1 
their Promiſe. Gurthorm, Governor of Efan- good Number of fortified Ti owns, of. which. e 
glia, who ſince the Death of 285 command - it . ſtood · in great need: He Schult thoſe Which r 
ed the Daniſh. Army, accepted theſe Condi- had been demoliſhed, . and faiſed new ones, 1 
tions; and after having ſhipp'd off thoſe who after ſo ſtrong a Manger, hey could not cal f 
refuſed an came, with thirty of his Of- by, inſulted: In a Word, he left never 4 Pals Ip - 
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Engliſh Monarch. r: Avenue, proper to 155 Fortified, but he. 
e a. this — Victory fow his Wiſhes rated ſome Wale ta check the ſudden þ 
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driven out 7 2 Danes, and regained his King-. Secutity the City of Landon ; 1 Which Acqui, 
dom. Thoſe of bis Subjedts Ul perſed by fear, tion would eve way be of great Impar 
Por compelled to ſubmit to the ——52 dally to him. This City was very. conſiderable; 
- came in to him. IIe gave Gurthorm and his by its Extent and Situation, and being 
Officers a favourable 23 aud punctual-, Hands of che 2 ve them an open) Faß „ 
: y Wal his Word wich them. Af Hiſtori-. = al 775 hout this. Hogs It. 0 
| agree, . 17 1 we the. Dani/b Gem op le fc 9 
Tile: of. Eftanglia z but "01s, unknown: gain | 
. 1 Ty” 5 Virtue of ſome. ſecret ti 
| # 8 e with him, . of; that } he... 
5 to, gain s Affection, as to re- 
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was no ſooner Maſter of this great Town, but 
he diligently ſet about fortifying and embel- 


liſhing it. He made Erbelred his Son-in-law, 


_ who had married his Daughter Eifeda, Go- 


vernor, or rather gave it him in Fee, with 
the Title of Earl of Mercia. Notwithſtanding 
he gave Ethelred the Title of Earl of Mercia, 
he properly gave him in that Country no more 
than the City of London; all the reſt of Mer- 
cia was in the Poſſeſſion of the Danes, and 
he pretended no other Right than that of So- 
vereignty, which they had lately acknow- 
ledg d. Ethelred was conſequently inveſted 
with an empty Title only, till his Bravery p ut 
him in Poſſefſion of a great Part of the Pro- 
vince. © ** 

Alfred, employed many Years in repairing 
and rtifying a great Number of Towns, theſe 
Works were equally ſerviceable in protectin 9 


the Kingdom againſt foreign Danes, and in 


keeping under thoſe Daniſh Inmates who had 
fix d Abodes in the Country: Theſe latter ſee- 
ing the wiſe Precautions of this Prince, even 
allowed ſeveral Engliſb, whom they had driven 
from their Habitations, to retake Poſſeſſion, 
and to live among chem under the King's Pro- 
tection. 

Afred no ſooner ſaw himſelf in Pete and 
abſolate, but he employ'd his Power for the 
Good of his People. As the Laws had been 
very much neglected in a War of fo long Du- 
ration, and were in a great meaſure forgot by 
the People, he applied himſelf for ſome time 


to collect a Body of the beſt he conld find; 


incerted ſome of thoſe which God had Bnet. 


ly given to his People 1/ael, and ſeveral of 
thoſe which Ia King of Weſſex, and Offa 


King of Meroia, had formerly enacted in their 
reſpective Kingdoms: To theſe he added others, 
which he thought abſolutely neceſſary to the 
preſent Situation of his Subjects. 

While he lay concealed in the /e of Abel. 


he made a Vow to conſecrate the third 


Part of his Time to the Service of God, when- 


ever he ſhould be reſtored to a State of Tran- 


quillity ; which he had no ſooner attain'd, but 


he punctually performed this Vow, by ſetting A 
aſide eight Hours every Day for his Devotions, 
eight Hours for publick Afar and the other 
eight for Reſt, Study and Recreation. As' 


the Uſe of Clocks or Hour-glafſes were not 
yet known in England, he meaſur'd his Time 
by Wax-lights, which were mark'd with 


Circles of ſeveral Colours, to diſtinguiſh the 


Hours. 


Tus Prince's « Charities were very great, con- 
fidering his Revenyes; and were by fo much 


the more commendable, as they. were done in 


| | ſecret, or at leaft exempt from all manner of | 
3 Oſtentation; he brought up in his Court, or 
in the Schools of Ceed, 4 good Number of 


He was buried in the cathedral Church of Sz. Peter 7 Wincheſter, tho removed afterwards into the Church of the new Mo- 
naſtery, without the north Gate of the Oy call'd Hyde. 
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young Quality, who were inſtructed in all 
things neceſſary to render them one Day ſer- 
viceable to their Country ; but the care he took 
to cultivate the Sciences, and to induce hig 


Subjects to a Taſte for Letters was not all; his 


own Example was yet a greater Incitement, 
ſince no Prince was ever more ſtudious. The 


Progreſs he made in Literature, notwithſtand- 


ing he was ſo long employ'd in the Regulation 
of the Government, and in the Care of the 
War, may convince us how much he huſband- 
ed the Remainder of his Time, in dedicating 
it to his Studies. The Author of his Life at- 
ſures us, he was reckon'd the beſt Saxon Poet 
of the Age in which he lived; that he was a 
good Grammarian, Orator, Philoſopher, ar- 
chitect, Geometrician and Hiſtorian, He com- 
poſed ſeveral Works which were in great 
Eſteem ; among a Number of others, he tranſ- 
lated into Saxon the Paſtoral of Pope Grego- 
7y J. the Conſolation of Boetius, and Bede's 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory. How ſhameful was it 
for the Engli/h Nation to be ſo ignorant at a 
Time when they had ſo learned a King! this 
excellent Prince bitterly complained, that from 
the Humber to the Thames, there was not one 


Pirieſt who underſtood divine Service as be 


ought ; and from the Thames to the Sea, not 
one able to tranſlate the eaſieſt Latin Author 
into Saxon. This univerſal Ignorance, and the 
little Reliſh the Engliſh had at that time for 
Arts and Sciences, made him earneſtly ſeek Op- 
portunities to induce Strangers eminent in their 
Profeſſions to come into his Dominions. He 
took particular care to have the moſt noted 
Workmen in his Service, and ſet them to work 
with no other Deſign, than that of their own 
Improvement; he placed in the Chairs of Ox- 
ford, thoſe who had the greateſt Reputation 
for Learning, and aſſign'd them conſiderable 
Penſions : His View was to ſtir up an Emula- 
tion in the Engliſb, and engage them to attempt 
reſcuing themſelves out of that groſs Ignorance 
into which they were ſunk. 

What has been hitherto ſaid of this illuſtri- 
ous Prince, may ſuffice to inſtruct us in the 
rincipal Occurrences of his Reign, and to give 
us an Idea of his perſonal Qualities, I might 
add a great many more Particulars, fince his 
Life alone fills a large Volume : But I think 
I may break off here, without Injuring the 


W of this Monarch, who juſtly merited 


the Title given him of Great. Not one Hi- 
ſtorian taxes him with any Vice or Imperfe- 
ction, and all of them unanimouſly repreſent 


him as one of EY Princes that ever wore 


a Crown. © 
He died in the Year goo, at the Age of fifty 


two *, having reign'd twenty eight Years and 


ſix Months; the greater Part of which time 
he ſpent in a State of Warfare; and but a ſmall 


Part | 


Part was allow'd him to enjoy the Sweets of 
Peace 

Alfred had many Children by his Wife Al 2 
witha ; ſome of theſe died before him, of which 
Number was his eldeſt Son Edmund, whom 
he deſign'd his Succeſſor. Among thoſe who 
farviv'd him, Edward ſucceeded to the Throne. 
Ethelward, educated at Oxford among Men of 
Letters, became a very learned Man, and died 
at the Age of forty in the Year 922. Elfleda 
his eldeſt Daughter, married to Ethelred Earl 
of Mercia, was very famous in the Reign of 
her Brother Edward, Alfwitha or Etbelſivi- 


tha, by the Flemings call'd Eltruda, was mar- 


ried to Baldwin Earl of Flanders; Ethelgitha, 
who choſe a religious Life, was Abbeſs of the 
Monaſtery of n founded by the King 
her Father. 
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King of England. 

Ethelbert elder Brother of Alfred, had left 
two Sons, in their Infancy. Ethelward the 
elder of theſe Princes being at Afreds Neath 
of mature Age, thought it Time to aflert his 
Right to the Crown. He pretended Ezhel- 
wolph his Grandfather could not, according to 
the Rules of Juſtice, entail the Crown to his 
Sons ſucceſſively, in prejudice to the Children 
of the Eldeſt; but allowing he had Right ſo 
to do, yet there was no reaſon to fix the Suc- 
cefſion after the Death of the four Brothers, 
in the Family of the laſt, leaving the Children 
of the ſecond without Inheritance: That at 
moſt he could only entail the Kingdom of Kent, 
which was in his Poſſeſſion; and had no Power 
cover that of Meſſex of which he was not So- 
vereign at the time he made his Will. Not- 
withſtanding theſe Reaſons ſeem'd to carry 
ſome weight, Ethelward found no Partiſans 
among the Engliſb: Doubtleſs the Veneration 
they Fad for the Memory of Alfred, byaſs d 
them to his Son; or may-be, they were con- 
vinced, Ethekvolph had the Power to order the 
Succeſſion as he thought fit. As the ancient 
Writers have not been very clear upon this 


Subject, twould be no eaſy Matter to decide 


the Queſtion, by the common law of the 
Saxons, with which we are too little acquaint- 
ed : Wherefore to keep myſelf within the 
Bounds of a plain Recital of Matters of fact, 
I need only ſay, that Ethekward finding him- 


ſelf deſtitute of Aſſiſtance from his Country- 


men, was compell'd to have recourſe. to that of 
the Danes, by whom in all Likelihood he had 
been encouraged to make his Claim. 

This Prince deſigning to wreſt the Crown 
from Edward, began his Enterprize by ſeizing 
on Wenborn, a fortified Town in Dor ſesſbire; 
he did not doubt being there attack d; but 
fatter'd himſelf if the Place held out a "little 
while, the Danes would give Edward ſo much 
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Diverſion in another Quarter, he would not 
be able to take it; but theſe Hopes proved 
vain. Edward: march'd with ſuch Diligence, 
towards Vinborn, that he had like to have ſur- 
priz d it, before Ethelward could poſſibly take 
proper Meaſures for his Defence: He had 
ſcarcely time allow'd him to get out of the 
Town, and throw himſelf into the Protection 
of the Danes already in Arms, and who upon 
his coming to them, acknowledg'd him King 
of England ; pretending they had an equal 
Right with the Weſt-Saxons to elect a Sove- 
reign, as they poſſeſs d one half of the King- 
dom. 

Ethelward withdrawing to the Danes, was 
an Indication to the King of a troubleſome 
War; the Conſequences of which he had rea- 
ſon to apprehend ; tho' he thought himſelf a 
Match for the Danes ſettled in England, yet 


he fear'd thoſe from abroad laying hold on the 


Opportunity, and plunging his Kingdom into 
the Calamities it had already labour'd under. 
This Apprehenſion made him reſolve to uſe 


his utmoſt Efforts to put an End to this War 


before the Danes could call in their Country- 
men to their Aſſiſtance. Immediately after 
the Reduction of Vinborn, he march'd towards 


Northumberland at the Head of his Army, 
which daily augmented by Troops coming in 


to him from all Quarters. His Expedition 
was ſuch a Surprize to his Enemies, that find- 
ing themſelves no way able to withſtand him, 

they were under the Neceſſity of deſerting and 


removing from their Country the Prince whoſe 


Protection they had undertaken. They had 
very ſoon reaſon to repent their barg en- 
gaged in his Intereſt, or having ſo ill ſupported 
it. This vain Attempt loſt them ſeveral Towns 


in Mercia, which Edward thought prudent to 


ſecure: He would not at this Time puniſh 
them more ſeverely, fearing, ſhould he drive 
them to the Neceſſity of calling Aid from Den- 


mar, the War might again be kindled, which 


ſeem'd to be extinguiſh'd: He thought it ſuf- 
ficient to repair ſome Fortreſſes in Mercia, and 
to confine them in that Country, where ay 
had a little too much Liberty. 
'Ethelred Earl of Mercia, and the oben 


Elfleda his Wife, were of fional Service to the 
King in this War, in withſtanding the Danes 


of Mercia, and preventing the Welſh from- 
ſending them Supplies. 
having had a very hard Labour with her firſt 
Child, took a Reſolution, which ſhe kept, 
never to run the like Hazard a feeond Ti ime. 
From thence forward ſhe betook herſelf to 


Arms, and like a true Amazonian, gave- Proofs' | 


of her Courage in all the Wars her Brother 
had with the Danes. 
ledg'd- in * the Wa bo of a Man' 
and of a OF 


"Tis fad, EJfeda! 


She was commonly 


callid King Eifeda, to ſhew bake acknow- 
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In the mean while Prince Ethekoard, tho” 
abſent, was not inactive; leaving England, he 
went over to France, ind obtain d a power- 
ful Supply from the Normans. With theſe 
Troops he return'd to England, and landed in 
 Efex, which he ſubdued without great Trou- 
ble. Edward did not expect his Enemy would 
in ſo ſhort a Time be in a Condition to make 
new Attempts; wherefore his. Care being li- 
mited to the ſecuring Mercia from the Inva- 
fions of the Northumbrians Danes, he had 
neglected Eſex, as thinking it in no Danger. 
The Arrival of the Normans rouzed the Danes 
of Northumberland and Eſtanglia, and inſpired 
them with the Reſolution to make a Diverſion 
in favour of Echelward: They again. took up 
Arms, broke into, and miſerably waſted that 
Part of Mercia inhabited by the Engliſb. "Twas 


a ſenſible Affliction to Equard that he was 


conſtrain'd to bear with theſe Inſults till he 
had gather'd his Troops together which he had 
diſbanded, thinking he. had no longer Occa- 
ſion for their Service. He. was no ſooner at 
the Head of his Army, but he took a ſevere 
Revenge of the Danes for the Miſchiefs they 
had brought upon the Engliſb. During the 
Courſe of this War he obtained ſeveral Victo- 
ries over the Danes and Normans, which de- 
prived the former of all Hopes of ſhaking off 
the Engliſh Yoke, and made his Couſin de- 
ſpair of aſcending the Throne. At length 
Etheheard being flain in Battle, and the Da- 

niſb Forces conſiderably diminiſh'd, they were 
no longer able-to maintain the War with the 
ſame Vigour they had begun it. 
they continued. it two Years after the Death 
of Etheheard, but having made ſeveral vain 
Attempts to repair their Loſſes, they deter- 
min'd to ſue for Peace, which Edward was 
willing to-grant, on Condition they ſhould own 
him their Sovereign, as they had formerly ac- 
knowledg'd the King his Father, and the Nor- 


mans could return to France. 


This Peace could not be of long Duration 
between two neighbouring People ſo invete- 
rate againſt each other; and indeed the War 
broke out again in three Years, which proved 
fatal to the Danes, who in a very ſhort time 
loſt two Battles. Edward, who knew how 
to improve his Advantages, took from them 


ſeveral Towns in Mercia, and at length com- 


_ pell'd them to yield him up the whole Coun- 
try. Exbelred, who had ee ſeconded the 
4 King his Brother-in-law, was by this Ceſſion 
(and not before) actual Earl of Mercia, but 
did not long enjoy the Acquiſition, being 
ſnatch d away by Death almoſt at the ſame 
time this Province was United to his Govern- 
ment. 


© Elfleda having, — upon her the Oomtn- 


| ment of Mercia, after the Death. of the Earl 
her Huſband, followed the Example of her 


<2 Huber and Brother, in ſtrongl J torfifying 255 


However, 


preſſed them, 
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Towns, to bereave the Danes of all: H opes of 
ever more entering that Country. Among the 
Towns ſhe repair d or fortified, theſe are par- 
ticularly mentioned, vi. Warwick, Tamworth, 
Wedeſbury, Charbury ; Edeſbury, and Cheſter ; 
this laſt had long been demoliſhed, Elfeds 
having taken this prudent Care, turned her 
Arms upon Wales, and after ſeveral Victories, 
made the Welſh her Tributaries. 

From the Year 
the Engliſb and Danes broke out again, to the 
Vear 
than a long Series of Battles, a particular Re- 
cital of which muſt neceſſarily be very tedi- 
ous; I ſhall therefore make no ſcruple to paſs 
them by, and relate only their moſt remark- 
able Conſequences. 

The Princeſs E/feda, Siſter of Edward, died 
before the End of this War, leaving an only 
Daughter named Elfwina, a Woman grown, 
Elfleda, as J have already ſaid, ſucceeded her 
Huſband in the Sovereignty of Mercia. 1 
call it a Sovereignty, as tis certain 'twas more 
than a common Government; but that we 
may have a right Idea of this Matter, it will 
not be amiſs to conſider the State of Mercia 
at that time. Hiſtorians have left us very much 
in the dark, as they have not clearly explain'd 
this Point. 
was poſleſs'd of the Town of London only, 
and the Territory belonging to it ; or at moſt 
the County of Midaleſex; tho' he had the Ti- 
tle of Earl of Mercia, and that London, 
formerly the Capital of Eſer, was then be- 
come Capital of Mercia. In proceſs of time, 
Ethelred, by his Conqueſts over the Danes in 
that Country, 
his little State, the Preſent of Afred to his 
Son-in-law and his Daughter, became fo con- 
ſiderable, it might well give ground of Jealouſy 
to the new King, and make. him apprehend 
their Succeſſors growing too powerful: How- 
ever, while E/fleda liv'd, Edward ſhew'd not 
the leaſt Uneaſineſs at her Proſperity; and had 
no thoughts of depriving her of an Intereſt, 
in the Acquiſition of which ſhe had ſo great a 
Share : But after the Death of this Princeſs, 
he did not think it prudent to leave her 
Daughter E/fwina a Patrimony which enabled 
her to give Diſturbance to England by an ill 
judged Marriage. 
ans affirm, 'this young Princeſs had reſolved to 
marry a Daniſh Prince, for which Reaſon her 
Uncle Edward ſtripped her of her Inheritance; 
no doubt fearing ſhe might introdute the Ene- 
mies of the Kingdom into thoſe Towns which 
had been with ſo much er wreſted from 


them. 
In the War which was ſtill W on be- 


. tween Edward and the Danes, theſe latter 


daily loſt Ground, while this Prince, ger 
in laying hold of all Advantages; inceſſantl 17 
allowing them no time to 

\ breathe ; 


910, when the War between 


922, Hiſtory affords us nothing more 


We muſt remember that Etbelred 


having made great Additions to 


And indeed ſome Hitſtori- 
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breathe ; by which Method; he at length re- 
duced them to ſuch Extremity, they were 
obliged to ſubmit and again acknowledge him 
their Sovereign. Thoſe remaining in Mercia 
were the firſt ſubdued ; the Eſtanglians ſoon 
follow'd, and gave themſelves abſolutely up 
without Conditions ; the Northumbrians were 
the laſt, being the moſt powerful ; ſcarce any 
but Danes inhabiting Northumberland. By the 
Progreſs Edward made in the other Provinces, 
they judged their Submiſſion would be of more 
Advantage to them than the carrying on a 


War which muſt neceſſarily end in their Ruin. 
The State of Wales in ſome meaſure de- 


pended on that of the Danes: While theſe 
were in Arms, the Kings of England having 
full Employment from them, ſuffer'd the 
Welſh peaceably to enjoy their Liberty. But 
their Apprehenſions ceaſing on the Side of the 
North, they commonly attacked the Welſb. 
It was in ſuch a Situation of Affairs, that E- 
fleda, ſtrengthen'd by ſome of the King her 
Brother's Forces, obliged them - to pay her 
Tribute: After the Death of this Princeſs, the 
Meiſb made an Attempt to free themſelves 
from it; and, to keep Edward employ'd, gave 
a powerful Succour to the Danes. The King, 
who at that Time had his Hands full, thought 
fit to diſſemble; but as ſoon as he had con- 
cluded a Peace with the Danes, he marched 
againſt Rice ap Madoc King of Wales, who 
was ſuſtain d by a Daniſh General named 
Leoffreth. After ſeveral Conflicts, which de- 
cided nothing, Edward at length obtain'd a ſig- 
nal Victory; which obliged the Wel King 
to ſue for Peace, ſtipulating to pay the uſual 
Tribute. In ſhort, the Britons of Cumberland, 
who had put themſelves under the Protection 
of the Danes, ſubmitted to Edward. 
 Etward reaped the Fruit of his Victories, 
by being both feared and reſpected by thoſe 
in the Ifland, who were capable of giving him 
Jealouſy, and very much eſteem'd by all the 
foreign Princes; having reign'd twenty-four 

Years, he died in 9 7 . 

He had Children by three Women; the 
firſt named Egwina was but his Concubine; 
ihe was the Daughter of a poor Shepherd; 
by whom he had three Children, Athelfan the 
eldeſt, who ſucceeded to the Crown after Ed- 
 ward's Death; Alfred the ſecond who died in 
the Life of his Father; the third was a Daugh- 
ter, by ſome called Editha, and by others 
Beatrix, . 

Edward by his Wife had two Sons and fix 
Daughters; the elder of theſe Sons named 
_ Eſfward, died at Oxford immediately after his 

Father; ſo that he had not the Time even to 
taſte of Royalty. Edwin the ſecond; was de- 
prived of his Right, and came to a tragical 
End, as will be ſeen in the Sequel. As to the 
ix Daughters, ſome of them, by the Care of 
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their Brother Athelfan, were married to great 
Princes, and others became Nuns. 4 

By Edgiva his ſecond Wife Edward had 
two Sons and two Daughters; the two Sons; 
Edmund and Edred fat upon the Throne: Ed- 
burga became a Nun, and her Siſter Edgiva 
married Lewis a Prince of Aguitarn, 
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 Elfward the eldeſt Son of Edward dying 
few Days after his Father, and his other legi- 
tumate Sons being in their Infancy, Athelſtun 
Son of Egw:ina, by the Conſent of the Clergy 
and Nobility aſcended the Throne. Edward 
his Father, who had a very great Affection 
for him, had entruſted his Education to Earl 
Ethelred his Brother-in-law, and to the Prin- 
ceſs Elfleda his Siſter, who took all poſſible 
care to bring him up in the Principles of Vir- 
tue. Hiſtory does not mention the Reaſons 
which induced the Engliſb to give the Crown 
to this Prince, notwithſtanding the Flaw in 
his Birth; which however ſeem'd fo eſſential 
to the King his Father, that he thought it his 
Duty to name one of his legitimate Sons, tho' 
younger than Athelſtan, for his Succeſſor. Tis 
probable after the Death of Elſaurd, Athel- 


an's Maturity of Age, and his other excellent 


Qualifications, gave him the Preference to 
Edwin, Edward's ſecond legitimate Son, who 
was much younger. 

This Election, however, was not pleaſing 
to all ; ſome of the principal Lords thinking it 
a Diſhonour to be govern'd by a Baſtard, en- 
ter d into a Conſpiracy to dethrone Athelftan, 
and crown Edwin, Alfred chief of the Con- 
{pirators had ſecretly laid his Scheme for ſur- 
priſing Athelftan at Wincheſter; with Deſign to 
put out his Eyes ; this Plot being diſcover'd, he 
was by the King's Orders taken up; he could 
not be brought to acknowledge his Guilt, and 
offer'd to purge himſelf by Oath, in the Pre- 
ſence of the Pope. This Manner of juſtify- 
ing himſelf, tho far from a Proof of his In- 
nocency, Atbelſtan was willing to accept; 
wherefore Afre was conducted to Rome, to 
make the Oath he offer d; perhaps Athelſtan 
was unwilling to ſtain the Beginning of his 
Reign with Blood; or may be apprehended, 
that too great a Severity with a Man of the 
firſt Rank, might bring upon him the Ha- 
tred of the reſt of tlie Nobility.” Some time 


after, he receiv'd Letters from Rome, which 
informed him, that Alfred coming into the 


Preſence of the Pope, and making the Oath he 


Was obliged to, fell into a Swoon, which laſted 
three Days, and ended but with his Life. 


The mean while new Troubles were pre- 
paring for the King. As the Daueg ho ſiv'd 


in England, were ſubdited, by Force only, they 


thought it lawful for them to make uſe of the 


ſame Means to recover their- Liberty. Bdward's 


H 
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Death, and Alfred's Conſpiracy, ſeem'd to of- 
fer them a favourable Conjuncture for the Re- 
yolt. They began to take ſuch Meaſures, as 
obliged Athelſtan to march into their Country. 
No doubt he would have met with greater 
Refiſtance, if he had allow'd them time to be 
prepared; but not having drawn together their 
Forces, they were ſo aſtoniſh'd at the King's 
Arrival on their Frontiers, that without making 
the leaſt Effort for their Defence, they return'd 
to their Duty. Sithricꝶ, one of their Kings, 
went in Perſon to ſue for Peace, ſubmitting 
himſelf to whatever Conditions the King 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe. Athe//an deſirous to 
live in Peace with the Danes, that he might 
have time to eſtabliſh himſelf in the Throne, 
not only pardon'd his Revolt, but gave him 
his Siſter Editha in Marriage, on condition he 
ſhould receive Baptiſm. | 
The Troubles of the North being thus ap- 
peaſed, Athelſtan return d to Weſſex, where 
he ſoon after receiv'd the News of the King 
of Northumberland's Death, who by a former 
Wife had left two Sons, Anlaff and Godfrid. 
As the Hiſtories of thoſe Times are very de- 
* ficient, we are unacquainted with the Reaſons 
which induced Afbelſtan to reſolve on depriving 
theſe two Princes of their Inheritance ; what- 
ever they were, at the firſt News of their Fa- 
ther's Death, he march'd at the Head of an 
Army into Northumberland, with ſuch Expe- 
dition, that Aulaſf and Godſrid, as well as Re- 
ginald, another Daniſh King reſiding at York, 
had ſcarcely time to avoid falling into his 
Hands. The precipitate Flight of theſe three 
Princes, gave him the Opportunity to become 
Maſter of all Northumberland, York Caſtle ex- 
cepted, without much Difficulty. 
' Tho! he had taken care to ſecure his Con- 
queſt, by placing good Garriſons in the forti- 
fied Towns, yet the Eſcape of theſe Daniſh 
Princes gave him ſome Uneaſineſs; he wiſhed 
to have got them into his Hands; but with 
regard to two of them this was impoſſible, 
None knew what was become of Reginald ; 
Anlaff had taken Refuge in Ireland, whence 
it was not eaſy to draw him; Athelftan was 
therefore obliged to content himſelf with aſk- 
ing Conſtantine, King of Scots, to deliver him 
up Godfrid, withdrawn into his Dominions. 
Conſtantine in no condition to refuſe any thing 


to a Prince at the Head of ſo powerful an Ar- 


my on his Frontiers, promiſed to put the Da- 
niſb Prince into his Hands, and to meet Atbel- 
fan at Dacor in Cumberland: But while he 
was Preparing for his Journey, Godfrid made 
his Eſcape, either by the Negligence or Con- 
nivance of the Scots King, who notwithſtand- 
ing accompanied by Eugene King f Cumber- 
2 went to the Place appointed for the 


Before Atbelſtan left the northern Coun- 


tries, Godfrid made an Attempt to ſeize upon 
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York, by means of the Caſtle, where he had 
ſome Friends; but failing in his Deſign, he 
took to the Sea, and for ſome time roved as a 
Pirate ; at length, tired with this ſort of Life, 
he ſurrender'd himſelf to the King of England, 
who receiv'd him with Humani:y, and allot- 
ted him a Penſion. Some time after, either 
thro' Diſcontent, or an ill- grounded Suſpicion, 
he made his Eſcape, and was never more 


heard of. 
Anlaff, his Brother, of a ſuperiour Geniu 


to him, took Meaſures more proper for his be- 


ing reſtored. This Prince being inform'd the 
King of Scots was diſguſted with Athelftan, 
he thought he might make uſe of the Oppor- 
tunity to win over Conſtantine to his Intereſt : 
With this View, he left Ireland and went in- 
to Scotland, where he repreſented to the King, 
that he ought to be upon his Guard againſt 
Athelftan, who, having without the leaſt Pre- 
tence ſurpriz'd and made himſelf Maſter of 
Northumberland, might probably do the ſame 
by Scotland; wherefore it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for him to be beforehand with the 
King of England. To theſe Remonſtrances 


he added the Offer of a confiderable Supply, 


which he could draw from Ireland, and flat- 
ter'd him, that with this Reinforcement, he 
might eaſily drive Athelſtan out of Northum- 
berland, and deliver himſelf from a trouble- 
ſome and dangerous Neighbour, by reſtoring 
this Kingdom to the Danes, who would ſerve 


as a Barrier againſt England. Twas no diffi- 


cult matter for Anlaff to perſuade the Scots 
King, who ſecretly reſented the Haughtineſs 
with which Atbelſtan had treated him at the 
Interview: Beſide, he was jealous of thatPrince's 
good Fortune, which, together with the Ap- 
prehenſions of being himſelf attack d, thorough- 
ly determin'd him for this Enterprize. Thus 
reſolved, Anlaff and he laid the Plan for their 
Expedition, and each on his fide ſet about pre- 
paring what they had reſpectively promiſed to 
furniſh. 5 

Athelftan in the mean while, having taken 
a View of the Towns of his new Conquelts, 
and done what he thought neceſſary for their 
Conſervation, was return'd to Weſſex, where 
he peaceably remain'd, ignorant of what his 


Enemies had concerted againſt him. Not long 


after, he was obliged to maintain a War with 
Hoel, King of Wales ; this was a new Ene- 
my, whom Conſtantine had ftirr'd up, that he 
might be employ'd againſt the Yelſh, while 
he, with the Succours he expected from Au- 
laß, invaded Northumberland. Athelftan's Vi- 
gilance broke all the King of Scots Meaſures; 
at the firſt News of Hoe/s Motions, and of the 
Supplies ſent him by Conftantine, he marched 
into Vales, and giving the Welſb King Battle, 
obtain'd a compleat Victory; after this proſpe- 
rous Succeſs, he enhaunced the Tribute that 
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This War being ended, Athelſtan drew near 
to the Frontiers of Scotland, reſolved to make 
Conſtantine repent the Succour he had given 
the Meſſb. Upon his firſt Entrance into the 
Enemy's Country, he took ſome of their 
Towns, and gave the Scots ground to appre- 
hend much greater Loſſes. Anlaff not being 
in a Readineſs to join Conflantine, this latter 
Prince durſt not ſingly enter into a War with 
a powerful Enemy, already in Scotland, and 
able to puſh his Conqueſts a greater Length. 
Wherefore, to gain Time, till he could be 
' join'd by the Triþ, he defired a Peace might 
be concluded, to which Athelſtan willingly a- 
greed ; for he ardently wiſhed this Prince his 
Friend, leſt he ſhould countenance the Inſur- 
rections of the Northumbrians. On this Con- 
ſideration he reſtor d him the Towns he had 
taken in Scotland, hoping by ſuch his Genero- 
ſity, to acquire the Friendſhip of a Prince, with 
whom 'twas his Intereſt to keep a good Un- 
derſtanding. | 
The Generoſity of Athelſtan could not oblige 
Conſtantine to deſiſt from the Execution of his 
firſt Project; on the contrary, he made more 
Expedition in his Preparations for a War againſt 
him, as he was more gall'd by being reduced 
to receive Favours from a Prince whom he 
ever look d upon as his Enemy, Athel/ian 
was return'd to Weſſex, hoping to enjoy ſome 
quiet, as he ſaw nothing near him capable of 
giving him Diſturbance : However, he found 
Cauſes of Trouble in his own Family, far 
beyond any that War could bring upon him. 
A certain Lord, Enemy to Edwin the King's 
Brother, accuſed this young Prince of being 


engaged with Alfred in the Conſpiracy already / 


mentioned. The King but too eaſily gave Cre- 
dit to the Accuſation, and readily believ'd a 
Prince, in Favour of whom this Plot was laid, 
could not be innocent: Perhaps he was not ſor- 
ry he ſhould be found guilty, to have an Oppor- 
tunity of puniſhing him. However, as he was 
not willing to make his Death publick, he put 
him on board a Veſſel, without Sails or Rud- 
der, and expoſed him to the Mercy of the 
Waves. The young Prince going on board 
proteſted his Innocence, but finding at length 
the King inexorable, he threw himſelf head- 
long into the Sea. Athelftan at firſt look'd 
upon this Opportunity of deſtroying his Bro- 
ther with a ſecret Joy ; but he had no ſooner 
gratified his Paſſion, than he felt a ſtinging 
Remorſe of Conſcience, to calm which, he 
Ws adviſed to expiate his Crime by ſome me- 
ritorious Work: To this end, he founded the 
Monaſtery of Middleton in the County of Dor- 
ſet, for'the Offering up Prayers Day and Night, 
both for himſelf and for the Soul of his Bro- 
ther. Hiſtorians add, thinking this not ſuffi- 
cient, he underwent a ſevere Penance for ſe- 
ven Years, but do not tell us of what Nature 
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it was. Exwin's Accuſer had not long Cauſe 
to rejoice at the Succeſs of his Calumnies; one 
Day as he waited on the King at Table, hap- 

ening to ſtand on one Foot, he ſtagger'd, and 
had infallibly fallen, if he had not ſupported 
himſelf by ſetting the other to the Ground, 
which occaſion'd his ſaying merrily, two Bro- 
thers could mutually do great Service to each 
other. Atbelſtan, who heard him, taking this 
either for a Reproach, or a Satyr upon himſelf, 
cauſed him to be ſlain upon the Spot; and 
thus revenged the Death of the Prince his Bro- 
ther, by that of his Slanderer. 

While theſe Things happen'd in England, 
Conſtantine carried on the neceſſary Prepara- 
tions for the Execution of the Project he had 
concerted with Anlaff. This Prince, whom, 
without any manner of Ground, ſome Authors 
mention as King of Ireland, found means to 
engage the 1+i/h, the Welſb, and the Northum- 
brian Danes, (who ardently wiſh'd a Prince 
of their own Nation for their King) to enter 
into the League, of which Anl/aff, iu all pro- 
bability was Head; tho' Conſtantine had an 
equal Share in it, as he chiefly furniſh'd the 
Expence of the War. This Project was car- 
ried on with ſuch Secrecy, that Anlaſf enter'd 
the Humber with a Fleet of 600 Ships, and 
was ſtrong enough to invade Northumberland, 
before Athelſtan had any Intimations of his 
Motions. With theſe conſiderable Forces, and 
the Aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe 
Quarters, it was eaſy for him to take in ſome 
ſmall Towns ill provided for Defence; but the 
fortified Towns, in which were good Eng/i/h 
Garriſons, ſtopp'd his Progreſs; and gave Athel- 
an time to draw together his Troops, which 
he did with ſuch Expedition, he ſurpriſed thg 
two confederate Princes, who had already be- 
gun their March towards Bernicia with De- 
ſign to ſubdue it for the King of Scotland; 
but they found themſelves immediately obliged 


to return and make Head againſt the King of 


England, who was but a little Diſtance from 
them, when they imagined him buſied in his 
Preparations. The two Armies met at Bru- 


-naniburgh*, where a bloody Battle was fought, 


in which the Victory fell 40 Athelſtan; the 
Allies loſt Conflantine King of Scots, fix Iriſh 
or Welſh Kings, and twelve Earls and Gene- 
ral Officers. The winning of this. Battle was 
chiefly attributed to the Bravery of Turketyle 
a Kinſman of Atbelſtun, who was afterwards 


Abbot of Croyland. This Victory open'd an 


ealy Paſſage for the King to extend his Con- 
queſts into Scotland, and gave him the Oppor- 
tunity to puniſh the Revolt of the Welſh, by 
augmenting the Tribute they paid to E##land, 
which was raiſed to twenty Pound-weight of 
Gold, three hundred of Silver, and twenty-five 
thouſand Head of black, and ſmall Cattle: 


Moreover, they were confined to the other 
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Side the Me, and loſt all the Country between 
that River and the Severn, As to the Nor- 
thumbrian Danes who had openly declared' for 
the Allies, Athelſtan puniſhed them by im- 
poſing a heavier Yoke, and keeping them 


from that time forward in a ſtricter Depen- 


dance. 

This Prince having ſettled the Affairs of the 
North, marched againſt the Welſh of Corn- 
wall, who had alfo furniſh'd the Allies with 
Troops. He immediately took in Exeter, 
which had been formerly demoliſhed by the 
Danes, and carefully repaired and fortified it. 
From that time the Br:tons were conſtrain'd 
to withdraw to the other Side the River Ta- 
mar, which ſerved as a Boundary to both Peo- 
ple: Before this Expedition, in ſome of the 
weſtern Counties they were intermixt with the 
Engliſb. 

I ſhall conclude the Reign of Athelſtan with 
a Particular which the beſt Authors have 
thought worthy of Notice, in relating the Oc- 
currences of this King's Life. Few Days be- 
fore the Battle of Brunamburgh, Anlaff, de- 
firous to be informed of the Diſpoſition of the 
Engliſo Camp, diſguiſed himſelf like a Harper, 
and privately got into their Army, as Alfred 
the Great had formerly done into that of the 
Danes ; notwithſtanding his Diſguiſe he was 
known by a Soldier, who did not however 
diſcover him; but as ſoon as he ſaw him with- 
drawn and out of Danger, he gave Athelſtan 
Notice of the Affair, and adviſed him to change 
the Situation of his Tent, as he conjectured 
Anlaff would make a vigorous Puſh on that 
Side : He excuſed himſelf for not having ſooner 
diſcover'd this Secret, by faying, he had 
Jormerly taken an Oath to Anlaß, and could 
not prevail upon himſelf to be the Author of 
his Deſtruction. Atbelſtan pardon'd his Fault, 
and took his Advice, of the Importance of 
which he was ſoon convinc'd. The very next 
Night the Daniſh Prince with the Flower of 
his Troops attack'd the Engliſb Camp, and pe- 
netrated to the Place where he had obſerv'd 
the King's Tent; a Biſhop who by Accident 
had ſet up his in the ſame Spot, was kill'd in 
this Action. + | 

Athelſtan lived but three Years after the 
Victory of Brunamburgh. He died a natu- 
ral Death in 941, in the forty-ſixth Year of 
his Age, and fixteenth of his Reign; the moſt 
| _— Events of which have been re- 
lated. 

Athelſtan leaving no Children, Edmund, now 
the eldeſt of Edward the Elder's legitimate 
Sons, was by an unanimous Conſent placed on 
the Throne. 


 Epmunp I. Ninth King of England. 


Aubelſtan left England in a profound Peace: 
The Velſb regularly paid the Tribute impoſed 
upon them: Avlaff, after his Defeat, was 


withdrawn into Ireland, where he ſeem'd not 
to have the leaſt Thought of forming new 
Projects; and the Danes kept within the Li- 
mits of their Duty : But no ſooner was the 
late King laid in his Grave, than theſe laſt 
made great Preparations for a Revolt. They 
grounded upon Edmund's Youth, their Hopes 
of attaining the Ends which they had long 
propoſed to themſelves, viz. their having a 
Sovereign of their own Nation, and of ſhaking 
off the Engliſh Yoke, Anlaff, who was well 
inform'd of the Temper they were in, reſolv'd 
to lay hold of this Conjuncture to eſtabliſh 
himſelf in the Throne of Northumberland ; 


but as he was ſenſible the Undertaking was too 


great for the Forces he had, he engaged by his 
Addreſs, Olaus King of Norway in his Intereſt, 
who promiſed him his utmoſt Aſſiſtance. With 
the Supply which this Prince furniſh'd him, 
he made a ſecond Deſcent in Northumberland, 
and preſenting himſelf before Vor, having a 
good Underſtanding with the principal Inha- 
bitants of that City, the Gates were open'd 
to him. The Example of this Metropolis 
was follow'd by moſt of the other Towns ; the 
Garriſons being either driven out, or cut to 
Pieces by the Burghers, who were by much 


the greater Part of Daniſh Extraction. Anlaff 


was not ſatisfied in ſubduing Northumberland, 
but made an Irruption into 77 
Countrymen received him with open Arms, 
and gave him their Affiſtance to recover ſome 
Towns, which Edward the Elder had former- 
ly taken from them. 
Tho' Edmund was but ſeventeen or eighteen 
Years old, the Progreſs of his Enemy could 
not abate his Courage; on the contrary he 
was ſo animated, that he ſought an Opportu- 
nity by one Battle to decide tbe Right to his 
Country which had been ſo long conteſted, 
He had no ſooner drawn together his Troops, 
but he reſolutely advanced towards the North, 
tho' he was very well informed his Enemy 
was ſuperior to him in Numbers. On the 
other hand, Anlaff, being informed that Ed- 
mund made long Marches to give him Battle, 
ſet forward to met him with the ſame Reſolu- 
tion. The two Armies meeting nzar to Cheſter, 
a Battle begun, in which Victory was ſo long 
doubtful, that when Night came on, neither 
Party could boaſt the leaſt Advantage. Each 
Side prepared to renew the Fight the follow- 
ing Day, but the Archbiſhops of Canterbury 


and York, who were in the two reſpective 


Armies, were ſo zealous to promote a Peace, 
that the ſame Night a Negociation of a Treaty 
was begun, and concluded by break of Day. 
This Peace was the more eaſily agreed to, 25 
neither Party could make any Advantage from 
what had happen'd the preceeding Day, by 
knowing either his own or his Enemies Loſs. 
By this Treaty, Edmund was obliged to give 
up all the Country to the Daniſh King Nerd 
or 


U 


ercia, where his 
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North of Watling-ſtreet, à great Road which 
the Romans had formerly made from the North 
of Wales to the Extremity of the fouthern 
Part of Kent, and which ended at the Sea, 
dividing England into two almoſt equal Parts. 
Edmind thought theſe Conditions too hard, 
but was in a Manner conſtrain'd to receive 
them by the Nobility who were in his Army. 
Theſe Lords weighing the Hopes of recovering 
what they had loſt, againſt the Fears of be- 
ing {till deprived of more, thought it was bet. 


ter to put an End to the War at this Rate,, 


than to cont nue it with fo great a Riſque. 
No doubt the Remembrance of thoſe Calami- 
tics, to which England was formerly expoſed, 
contributed very much to, this Refolution. 
Thus Aulaſf took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 
of Northumberland, by this Treaty augmented 
by ſeveral Counties, over which Sithricꝶ his 
Father never had any Juriſdiction, 

The Daniſh Nortrumbrians had not long 
Cauſe. to rejoice at the Reſtoration of Anlaf, 
which they had ſo ardently wiſhed. This 
Prince willing to acquit himſelf of the great 
Debt he owed the King of Norway for his 
Aſſiſtance, laid ſuch heavy Taxes upon the 
Kingdom, that he loſt the Hearts of great Part 
of his Subjects: The Inhabitants of the ancient 
Kingdom of Deira, were the ripeſt for a Re- 
volt, who calling in Reginald Son of Godfrid 
and Nephew to Anlaff, crown'd him in Torf. 
The new King was no ſooner on the Throne, 
but he made Preparations for a War with his 
Uncle, who on his Side was making ready to 
depoſe him. The Quarrel betwyeen theſe two 
Kings made Edmund think of leading an Ar- 
my towards the North, as well to improve the 
preſent Opportunity (if he had a fair Proſpect) 
as to appeaſe the Troubles of that Country; 
fearing they might encourage the Return of 
the foreign Danes into England. He arrived 
on the Frontiers of Northumberland at the 
Time the Uncle and Nephew were ſo intent 
upon their particular Quarrel, they had not 
the leaſt Thoughts of repelling the Eugliſb. 
'Tis very probable, he might eafily have made 
himſelf Maſter of that Country , but he not- 
withſtanding was ſatisfied with making Peace 
between the two Kings, by which Reginald 
kept the Crown he had newly reccived ; but 
at the ſame time Edmund obliged them to 
ſwear Fealty to him, and to receive Baptiſm. 

This Peace made by Conſtraint, did not long 
continue, Edmund was hardly returned into 
Weſſex, but the two Daniſh Princes, having 
engaged the Danes of Mercia and the King 


of Cumberland in their Intereſt, unanimouſly . 


agreed to take up Arms, to ſhake off the En. 
8&:/> Voke. At this News, Edmund march'd 
with an Army in all Haſte towards Mercia, 


and before the Mercian Danes could receive 


any Aſſiſtance from the Northumbrians, took 
fr om them Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby, Nor- 


tingbam, and ſome other Towns of leſs Note. 
Afterwards, advancing with the ſame Speed 
towards Northumberland, he ſurprized the two 
Kings before they could draw their Forces to- 


gether. This ſudden Attack introduced ſuch 


Diſorder among the Danes of Northumber- 
land, that the two Kings fearing to fall into 
the Hands of Edmund; had no other Reſource 
than that of quitting the Iſland, in which they 
could find no retreat, ſo vigorouſly were they 
puſhed; Their Flight having deprived their 
Subjects df all Hopes of withſtanding Edmund, 


they ſubmitted and took the Oaths of Allegi- 


ance to him. | | 

Before Edund ſet but for Weſſex, he re- 
ſolved to puniſh the King of Cumberland, who 
without any Manner of Cauſe had fided with 
the Danes. The Forces of this little King- 
dom being no way proportion'd to Edmunds, 
it was eaſily reduced : He did not join this 
Acquilition to his Siates, but gave it to the 
King of Scots, as he thought it more for his 
Advantage to gain that Prince's Friendſhip, and 
prevent his ſupporting the Northumbrians ; but 
in making him a Preſent of Cumberland, he 
reſerv'd the Sovereignty, engaged the King of 
Scots to do him Homage, and to appear at 
the Engliſb Court at all high Feſtivals, if in- 
vited : This may be has given Ground for ſay- 
ing, the Scots Kings were Vaſſals to the Kings 
of England. Since that time, as to Cumber- 
land, tis an inconteſtible Fact, but no conſe- 
quence can be drawn from it with reference to 


the Kingdom of Scotland. 


Edmunid's Care however was not wholly 
employ'd in War; there are ſtill extant ſome 
Laws of his, which ſhew how much he had 
at Heart the Welfare of his People, As he 


had obſerved pecuniary Puniſhments could not 


intimidate Robbers; a Set of Men who had 
ſeldom any thing to loſe, he decreed, that in 
a Confederacy of Thieves the eldeſt ſhould be 


condemn'd to the Gallows. This is the firſt 


Time that Death was enacted the Puniſhment 
of Theft. 13 45 

In all probability this Prince had made his 
Subjects a happy People, had his Reign been 
of longer Continuance: But a fatal Accident 
deprived him of Life; at the Time he began 


to taſte the Sweets of that Peace, which he 


had acquir'd by his Victories. At a Feaſt he 


| folemniz'd at Purklekirk in Glouceſterſhire,” he 


perceived a profligate Fellow named Leolf; who, 


tho' baniſh'd the Kingdom for his Crimes, had 


the Impudence to ſeat himſelf at one of the 
Tables ſpread in the Hall where Edmund 
dined : Irritated at his Inſolence; he order'd 


him to be ſeiz d; but ſeeing he drew a Dag- 
ger for his Defence, the King tranſported with 
Rage, roſe from his Seat, and ſeizing him by 


the Hair, dragged him out of the Hall.” This 


imprudent Action he paid for with his Liſe: 
for Leolf ſtabbing him in the Belly, he fell 
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dead upon his Aſſaſſin. Thus fell this Prince 
in 948, being no more than twenty-five Vears 
old, and having reign'd near eight. By his 
Wife Elgiva he left two Sons Edwy and Ed- 
gar, tho' neither, on account of their tender 
Age, ſucceeded him. His Brother Edred by 
the unanimous Conſent of the Clergy and No- 


dility aſcended the Throne. 


© Epxep, Tenth King of England. 
The Engliſh Yoke fate very uneaſy upon the 


Nerthumbrian Danes; twas the Sword only 


could bring them to a Submiſſion: But they 
never let flip any Opportunity which they 
thought might - favour their Revolt. They 
hoped, the Succeflor of Edmund might fall 
ſhort of him in Vigour and Reſolution, or at 
leaſt, wanting Experience, would not have the 
ſame Advantage oyer them. For the better 
Execution of their Deſigns, they gain'd Mal- 
rolm King of Scots to eſpouſe their Intereſt; 
who thought himielf freed from all Engage- 
ments by the Death of Edmund. This Prince, 


no lefs than the Danes, imagin'd that Edred 


being young would be ſo embarraſs'd with 
this unforeſeen Attack, that he could not poſ- 
ſibly make Reſiſtance: But the Succeſs de- 
ceiv'd their Hopes. Edred, who had no leſs 
Courage and Ability than his Predeceſfor, was 
fo expeditious, that before the Danes were in 
2 Readineſs to withſtand him, they ſaw him 
in the Heart of Northumberland. They were 
extreamly ſurpriz d to find themſelves aſſaulted 
at a Time they were but in a · Manner entering 
upon Meaſures to break out into Rebellion. 
Edred, however, having drawn the Sword, and 
being in the Middle of their Country, they had 
no other Reſource, that that of ſubmitting to 
tuch Terms of Peace as he was pleaſed to grant 


them. 


Having chaſtiſed the Danes by Fines, and 
the Puniſhment of ſome Chiefs of the Revolt, 
he advanced towards Scotland, deſigning to 
take Revenge on Malcolm for his Ingratitude : 
But this Prince ſeeing the Northumbrians re- 
duced, and hoping no Aſſiſtance from that 
Quarter, ſued to Edred for Peace by doing that 
Homage he ow d him. Fran 


Eared after this Expedition returned to Weſe 


ſex, imagining he had nothing more to appre- 
hend from the North; but he was ill acquaint- 
ed; with the Daues. He had ſcarce time to 


enjoy a little Quiet before they again revolted, 
and call'd in Aula. They had fo well taken 


their Meaſures, and Aunlaff's Diligence was ſo 
very extraordinary, that he took the moſt con- 


ſiderable Towns before Edred could draw. his 
Army together. While he was preparing to 
ſave Northumberland, Anlaſ went on with his 


Conqueſts, and put his Affairs in ſuch a Po- 
ſtute, that his Enemy ſaw not the leaſt Proba- 
hility of recovering that Kingdom, of which 


5 


- 


the Daniſb Prince continued in Poſſeſſion. But 


the tyrannical and reſtleſs Temper of this new 
King would not allow him to alter his former 
Behaviour towards his Subjects. They ſoon 
form'd a Party againſt him, which conſtrain'd 
him once more to retreat into Treland, and 


which placed another King on the Throne 


named Erick. 

A Party of Northumbrians continuing firm 
to Anlaff 's Intereſt, their Country was divided 
into two Factions, which endeavouring each 
other's Deſtruction, gave Edred an Opportu- 
nity he knew how to improve. This Prince, 
loſing no Time, march'd his Army towards 
the North, while every thing was yet in 
Confuſion, and before it was poſſible for the 
Northumbrians to take any Meaſures to with- 
ſtand him. At his Approach Erick fled into 


Scotland, leaving his Subjects deſtitute of all 


Means to defend themſelves againſt the King 


of England, who breathed nothing but the. 


entire Deſolation of their Country. 'Tho' they 


had little Reaſon to hope a ſecond Pardon, 


having ſo audaciouſly abuſed the firſt; yet as 
they had no other Remedy, they determined 
to implore Mercy, and to ſtop Eared by the 
moſt folemn Oaths and Proteſtations. This 
Prince who was naturally of a great Soul, mol- 
lify'd by their Submiſſions, replaced Er:c& on 
the Throne, ſatisfied with impoſing on him a 
Tribute and taking his Oath of Fealty. Ha- 


ving thus, as he imagined, calm'd theſe Trou- 
bles, he took his Rout for Weſſex, marching. 


careleſsly, as not miſtruſting a People to whom 
he had ſo lately given ſuch viſible Proofs of 
his Goodneſs: But the Danes, who had been 
leſs wrought upon by his Mildneſs, than com- 
pell'd by his Arms, would not let flip the Op- 
portunity then ofter'd them of aſſailing him at 
a Diſadvantage. They privately drew toge- 
ther, and laying an Ambuſh in his Rout, they 
on a Sudden fell on his rear Guard, which they 
put in great Confuſion ; it was owing to the 
King's Courage and Conduct only, that his 
Army was not cut off in this Action. Enraged 
at this Treachery, he return'd into the Heart 
of their Country, reſolving to puniſh them 
with the utmoſt Rigour. His Return put the 
People into a general Conſternation. They 
ſaw the Puniſhment of their Breach of Faith 
ready to fall upon them, and themſelves in 
no Condition to avert it. Their Deſtruction, 


had they been obſtinate in making a Defence, 


muſt have been inevitable. In this Extremity 
they ſaw no other Reſource but their Submiſ- 


ſion; as they could not believe Edred would 


again be amuſed with general Proteſtations, 
they begg'd he would pardon them on ſuch 
Conditions as he himſelf ſhould pleaſe to im- 


poſe: And to give him more convincing Proofs 


of their Repentance, they. ſolemnly renounced | 


all Obedience to Erich, and put Anac the Son 


of Anlaff to death, accuſing theſe two Princes 


as the chief Authbrs of the Treachery.  *: 
Edred 


. 
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Edred was appeas'd by theſe Submiſſions; 
but to prevent the like Revolts for the Future, 
he ſecured all the fortified Towns by placing 
Engliſh Garriſons in them; and having intirel 
ſuppreſsd the regal State of Northumberland, 
he made a particular County of it, under the 
Government of an Engliſh Earl named O/ulph. 
From this time forward, the Northumbrians 
reſtrained by ſtrong Garriſons, and by the En- 
Earls or Governors, ceaſed giving any 
Diſturbance to the Quiet of England. This 
Calm laſted till the foreign Danes once more 
got Poſſeſſion of Northumberland, as we ſhall 
find in the Sequel. 

After the Reduction of Northumberland, 
Edred enjoyed a profound Peace. 
Maſter of all the Eugliſb had conquer'd in 
Britain; fear'd by the King of Scots and the 
Melſb his Neighbours; he govern'd his King- 
dom in perfect Tranquility. 

This undiſturbed Quiet afforded him Lei- 
ſure to give himſelf up to Devotion, led by 
the Advice of Dunſtan Abbot of Glaſton who 
had a thorough Aſcendant over him. He knew 
ſo well how to make an Advantage of the 
King's Diſpoſition with regard to Religion, 
that he became the Director of his Conſcience, 
and by a natural Conſequence of all the Af- 
fairs of the Government. The Truſt Edred 
repoſed in Dunſtan, was fo abſolute, that not 
ſatisfied with taking his Advice in all his Af- 
fairs, and committing to him the Manage- 


ment of his Exchequer, he ſometimes humbled 


himſelf ſo far, as to receive Diſcipline from 
his Hand. 

Dunſtan's Intereſt at Court was of great 
Advantage to the Monks, whom he patroniz'd, 
in the getting them admitted to eccleſiaſtical 
Benefices, which they could never have at- 
tain'd to without him. The Conduct of Dun- 
tan in this laſt Point cauſed the Murmurs of 
the Secular Clergy, but their Clamours gave 
him little Concern, provided he gained his 
Ends. The Haughtineſs of his Behaviour 
raiſed him a great Number of Enemies, who 
in the following Reign made him ſenſible of 
the Effects of their Reſentment, which they 
had taken Care to ſtifle in Edred's Time. If 
Dunſtan was ſerviceable to the Monks, they 
were not leſs zealous in raifing his Character: 
They every where publiſhed that Dunſtan was 
a great Saint; that Heaven daily wrought Mi- 
racles on his account, and that he -was often 
honour'd with divine Revelations. — © 

Had Edred enjoyed a longer Life, no doubt 
Dunſtan and the Monks had carried their De- 
ſigns a much greater Length; but this Prince 
died, when the latter were only beginning to 
creep into Benefices. Edred reign'd about 
ten Years, his two Sons Elfrid and Bed- 


frid were very young, and neither ſucceeded 


him, Ediey, his Nephew, Son to his ' elder 
Brother Edmund, was plac'd on the Throne. 


Abſolute 
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Epwy, Eleventh King of England. 
Edwy came to the Crown at fourteen Years 
of Age, in a Diſpoſition with regard to Hun- 


/tan, very different from that of the late King. 


Whether he had been prejudiced by the Ene- 
mies of this Miniſter, or had any particular 
Cauſe of Diſtaſte towards him, he was no 
ſooner on the Throne, but he call'd him to an 
Account for the Treaſure with which the late 
King had entruſted him. Dunſtan anſwer'd, 
that what Sums had paſſed thro his Hands had 
been employ'd in Acts of Piety, and that he 
could not be obliged to give any Account of this 
Nature, which related only to Religion, The 
founding and repairing of Monaſteries in thoſe 
Times were Works ſo highly priz'd by the 
People, that whoever objected any thing to 
them, ran the Riſque of being thought a pro- 
fligate Wretch , wherefore the King's Council 
finding Dunſtan was not to be attack'd on that 
Head without Danger, took another Meaſure 
to ſap the Foundations of his Intereſt, which 
was the ſetting aſide all he had done for the 
Monks. According to this Reſolution, they 
deprived the Religious of their Benefices, into 
which they put the ſecular Clergy. By this 
Matſter-ſtroke, they had three Things in View; 
firſt, the mortifying of Dunſtan, to whom it 
muſt of neceſſity be very cutting ; ſecondly, 
the leſſening the Eſteem he was in with the 
People; fince by annulling what he had done, 
they gave Proof they had no great Opinion of 
his Holineſs. Beſide, in reſtoring the Bene- 
fices to the Secular: Clergy, they intimated the 
taking them firſt from them was an Injuſtice ; 
laſtly, as there was a ſtrict Union between 


Dunſtan and the Monks, the latter could ſuf- 


fer no Misfortune but what muſt reflect upon 
him. The Perſecutions which the Church 
ſuffer d under the moſt cruel Tyrants, could 
not . extort ſuch bitter Complaints from the 
primitive Chriſtians, as this pretended Perſecu- 
tion drew from the Monks. According to 
them, Religion never ran ſo great a Riſque: 
The moſt dangerous Hereſies were nothing to 
what was then ſeen. The Monks of Malmſ- 
bury as the moſt intereſted, made a greater 


| Outcry than all the reſt, and thus gave a 


Handle for their Puniſhment ; they were dri- 


ven out of their Monaſtery, which was given 


to the ſecular Prieſts. Tis upon this Subject, 
the Hiſtorian, William a Monk of that Houſe; 
lays, that after it had been inhabited 270. 
Years by Monks, it was made à Stable for 
Clerks, Whether Dunſtan ſtirr'd up the Monks 
to make this Outcry, or whether it - was im- 
puted to him, for a Pretence to puniſh-him, he 
was baniſh'd/the Kingdom; but ſome affure us 
his Retreat was voluntary, and no ſuch Sentence 
paſs d againſt him. However, he took Refuge 
in a Moliaſtery in Flanders, waiting a favour- 
able Change to make way for his Return. 
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The Encmies of Dunſtan exulted in his 
Misfortune, and the King himſelf ſecretly re- 
joiced he was delivered from a Man whom he 


hated, and who in the preceding Reign had 


ſhew'd no great Reſpect for his Perſon: But 
he ſoon learn'd how dangerous were theſe ſort 
of Enemies; and fatal Experience taught him, 
that Churchmen, eſpecially Saints, are not to 
be offended with Impunity. The Monks en- 
raged at the Loſs of their Benefices, uſed all 
poſſible Endeavours to run down the young 


King's Government, as they looked upon him 


the principal Author of their Misfortune. The 
Calumnies which they every where ſpread ſuc- 
ceeded ſo weil, that their Votaries were tho- 
roughly convinced of the King's being one of 
the moſt impious of Men. Theſe Slanders, ſo 
carefully inculcated, had ſuch an effect, that 
a great Number of Malecontents were on a 
- ſudden found in Mercia, of whom Edgar, 
the King's Brother declared himſelf both the 
Head and Protector. Tis poſſible, by the 
Perſuaſion of the Monks, he thought it would 
be pleaſing to God to depoſe his Brother, or 
rather laid hold on this Pretence to aſcend the 
Throne, from which he found himſelf at a 
great Diſtance: Whatever was his Reaſon, 
this Prince having engaged all Mercia in his 
Intereſt, went into Northumberland and Eftan- 
glia, where he found the Danes ready to join 
him, who defired nothing more than to ſee 
Commotions among the Engliſh, This Inſur- 
rection was by ſo much the more ſurprizing 
to Edwy, as he had never given his People, 
and much leſs his Brother, any real Cauſe of 
Complaint; beſide, he never imagined the 
Monks had Intereſt enough to raiſe ſo great a 
Diſturbance, tho' he found it too true. Be- 
ing altogether unprovided ; no way in a Con- 
dition to extinguiſh a Fire which had already 
got too great a Head, and ſeeing in this Extre- 
mity no Hopes of recovering what had been 
torn from him, he reſolved to abandon all the 
reſt of his Kingdom, and content himſelf with 
that of Veſſex, which kept within the Bounds 
of their Allegiance. In the. mean while, the 
Rebels fearing to fall again under the Power 


of Edu, reſolved to ſet up a King for them 


ſelves, whoſe Intereſt would oblige him to 
their Defence ; but as theſe People were com- 
poſed of i and Danes, each Nation would 
"ave one of hi 
to gain their Ends, infinuated, that to prevent 
Eqdwy's Attempts upon them, the firſt thing 
neceſlary was to ſend to Denmark for a Rein- 
forcement, tho'. in reality their only Deſign 
was to have the Election in their own Power. 
The Engliſb, on the other hand, perceiving 
their View in this Propoſition, did all they 
could to haſten the Choice, repreſenting how 
fatal their preſent State of Anarchy might 
prove; but the more they preſs d this Affair, 


the more induſtrious were the Danes in con- 
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tinually raiſing new Obſtacles, hoping they 
would, at length, be reduced to ſeek Aſſiſtance 
from Denmark, Having ſpent a Year in theſe 
Conteſtations, Edwy making no Attempt to 
recover his Rights, and conſequently the Re- 
bels not ſtanding in want of Succour from 
Denmark ; Edgar was at laſt elected with the 
Title of King of Mercia, which compriſed all 
the Country North of the Thames, excepting 
the ancient Kingdom of Eſſex. But this Di- 
viſion of England did not long continue. Edwy 
was ſezz'd with ſo violent a Grief to find him- 
ſelf ſpoil'd of the Kingdom of Mercia, and 
to ſee the Monks triumphing in his Misfortune, 
that he could not bear up againſt a deep Me- 


* lancholy, which brought him to the Grave, 


after he had reign'd four Years and ſome 
Months. 


Epo Ak, furnamed the Pacirickx, Twelfth 
King of England. 


Edwy dying without Children, and his Bro- 
ther Edgar ſucceeding, the two Kingdoms 
which had been divided were reunited. Tho' 
he was but ſixteen Years old, the Strength of 
his Genius, and Solidity of his Judgment, made 
him more capable of governing his Kingdom, 
than many Princes of a more advanced Age. 
We .muſt allow, there are ſome Men born 
with ſuch happy Talents, they arrive to a 
Strength of Reaſon before the common Time. 
Edgar was of this Number; if he ſhew'd his 
Ability in the ſpoiling his Brother of half his 
Kingdom, he did not give leſs Marks of his 
Capacity, while he ſingly poſſeſſed the Throne. 
He knew how to keep his People in Subje- 
ction, and his Enemies in Awe; two undoubted 
Proofs of a wiſe Prince. | | 

Edgar was no ſooner elected King of Mer- 
cia, but he recall'd Dunſtan from his Baniſh- 
ment, and gave him the vacant See of Worce- 

fer. This Prelate being ſo haſtily ſent for, 

ives Ground to ſuſpect, notwithſtanding his 
Abſence, he had a Hand in thoſe Commotions, 
which ſet the Crown of Mercia on the Head 
of Edgar ; and the Intereſt he had during all 
the Time of this Prince's Reign, ſtrengthens 
this Suſpicion. | 750 

The Reign of Edgar is chiefly remarkable 
for the uninterrupted Peace he procured to his 
Subjects, which gave him the Surname of Pa- 
cifick.” This Calm was neither owing to his Vi- 


tories, nor to a voluptuous Slothfulneſs, but to 


the extraordinary Preparations he made, that he 
might be in Readineſs to maintain a War when- 
ever obliged to it : By which Means he be- 
came ſo formidable that none durſt attack 
him. He had always an Army on foot in 
the northern Counties, both to ſtrike an Awe 
in the Kings of Scotland and Wales, and to 
hop his own Subjects, eſpecially the Danes, 
within the Bounds of their Duty. This Pre- 
caution was the more neceſſary, as he was well: 
| fatisfied 
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ſatisfied they were ever upon the Watch to take 
Advantage of any Troubles which might be 
rais'd in his Kingdom. He had learn'd this 
from his own Experience; for it was their Aſ- 
ſiſtance which gave him the Advantage over 
his Brother. On the other hand, he took the 
moſt proper Meaſures to prevent any Danger 
from the foreign Danes, who were not leſs to 
be apprehended, Tis ſaid that he fitted out 
4000 Sail of large and ſmall Veſſels, nay, ſome 
Authors tell us, his Navy conſiſted of 4800 


Sail; tho' 'tis probable, this Account is greatly 


magnified, yet it proves he had an extraordi- 
nary Number of Ships. However, it may 
be, this numerous Fleet diſperſed in all the 
Ports of the Kingdom, and continually cruizing 
round the Iſland, damp'd all Inclinations of the 
Pirates making a Deſcent, and preventing any 
Ship coming near the Coaſts without being 
ſearch'd, which anſwer'd Edgar's Views: They 
prevented the Invaſions of all foreign Enemies, 
and at the ſame time were a Curb upon his 


turbulent Subjects, depriving them of all 


Hopes of Succour from Abroad. With theſe 
conſiderable - Forces, without drawing the 
Sword, Edgar compell'd the King of Wales, 
of Ireland, and of the Je of Man, to ſwear 
him Fealty, and acknowledge him their Sove- 
reign. | | 

Edgar did not think it ſufficient to protect 


England from the Inſults of Foreigners, but 


alſo thought to ſecure the Eaſe of his Subjects, 
'twas neceſſary to free them from two dome- 
ſtick Scourges, which laid waſte the Country: 
The firſt of theſe was the exceſſive Number 
of Wolves, which coming down in Droves 
from the Welſbß Mountains, made great Ha- 
vock among the Cattle, and kept the Country 
People in continual. Apprehenſion: Hitherto 


no Remedy could be found for this Evil; but 


Edgar thought of an Expedient which ſoon 
freed England. Firſt, he changed the Tri- 
bute of Money and Cattle paid him by the 
Welſh, to three hundred Wolves Heads, to be 
yearly brought him: And in the ſecond Place 
he publiſhed throughout England a general 
Pardon for all Sorts of Crimes committed to 
that Day, on condition every particular Cri- 
minal ſhould bring him, at an appointed 
Time, ſo many Wolves Tongues in Propor- 
tion to the Number of Crimes of which he 
had been guilty. This made ſuch a careful 
Search and Purſuit after Wolves, that in leſs 
than three Years not one was to be found in 
the Kingdom. V 
The other Scourge which afflicted England 
was not leſs grievous; it was another Sort of 
Wolf not fatisfied with preying on Flocks and 
Herds, but devouring whole Families; I mean 
the Magiſtrates eſtabliſhed in the Towns and 
Counties to diſtribute Juſtice to the People. 
Theſe mercenary Judges abuſing the exceſſive 
Authority they had been ſuffer d to take by 
| = 
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Edgar's Predeceſſors, during the Troubles af 
the War, were become exireamly burthen- 
ſome to the Subject; and having no regard. 
either for Law or Juſtice, conlider'd nothing but. 
their own. private Intereſt; Who made them. 
the greateſt Preſents, were ſure of the greateſt 
Favours; tho' by this means, the Poor were 
the moſt oppreſs'd, yet were not the rich ſhel- 
ter'd from their Injuſtice. Alfred the. Great, 
by extream Severity, endeavour'd to rectify 
this Diſorder; but the Wars which afterwards 
happen'd, prevented his Succeſſors putting his 
Laws in Execution. Edgar deſigning. to re- 
form this Abuſe, thought it incumbent on. him 
to apply himſelf very ſeriouſly: to the Under- 
taking: And therefore every Year he made a. 
Viſit to ſome Part of his Kingdom, with De- 
ſign to be particularly informed. of the. Com- 
plaints made againſt thoſe Judges who had. 
abuſed their Authority. He did not think it. 


ſufficient to make this Inſpection into their 


Miſbehaviour ; he thought it alſo neceſſary, 
towards a Redreſs, to make them liable to 
certain Penalties, that they might be reſtrain'd. 
by Fear. To this End he enacted, that eve- 
ry Magiſtrate convicted of having given a Sen- 
tence contrary to Law, if thro' Ignorance, 
ſhould be fined 120 Shillings; but if know- 
ingly, he ſhould be turned out, and render'd 
incapable of acting for the Future. 
Edgars excellent Qualifications, and the 
Peace which England enjoyed under hisReign, 
are no doubt ſufficient to raiſe his Character: 
But notwithſtanding, even theſe had been bu- 
ried in eternal Oblivion, if the extraordinary 
Inclination he had for the Monks had not in- 
duced them to publiſh his Praiſe, even with 
exceſſive Exaggerations. It was to Affection, 
which paſſed among the Godly for the Subli- 
mity of Virtue, Edgar ow'd, the Encomiums 
given him by Hiſtorians, and the Title of Saint, 
with which he was honour'd after his Death. 
"Tis faid he founded forty. Monafteries ; that 
he .embelliſhed and repair'd a great Number, 
among others, that of Glaſton, founded by 
Edred his Uncle. In ſhort, he was ſo gene- 
rous to the Monks all the Time of his Reign, 
that he hardly left Room. to add to his Li- 
U ˙ A 5 
The Reign of Edgar affording nothing more 
of publick Affairs, I ſhall conclude it with the 
Hiſtory of his Amours, which are ſomewhat 
ſingular; and prove his good Qualities, were 
blended with ſome Faults. His firſt Miſtreſs 
was a Nun he ran away with from her Mo- 
naſtery; nor could Dunſtan's Sollicitations in- 
duce him to ſend, her back. He had by her 
a Daughter named Editha, greatly extoll'd for 
her Piety. Tis true, he expiated this Crime 


with a ſevere Penance, which was, to forbear 

wearing the Crown the Space of ſeven Years, 

a cruel Puniſhment for a Crime which his ſpi- 

ritual Director ought to 
Aa 


have look'd upon. 
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as Sacrilege ; but tis not the firſt. Time the 


Sins of Princes have been extenuated, and the 


Rigour of their Penance greatly amplified. 


His ſecond Miſtreſs, who is by ſome Authors 
allowed to be his lawful Wife, was Efeda the 
- Fair, fo call'd from her fine Complexion : By 


her he had a Son named Edward, who ſuc- 
ceeded him. Another extraordinary Accident 


gave Birth to a new Paſſion. Going one Day 
 thro' Andover, he lay at a Nobleman's Houſe, 


who had a very beautiful Daughter; at the ve- 
ry firſt Sight he became deſperately in Love, 
and reſolving inſtantly to gratify his Paſſion, 
without giving himſelf any Trouble about the 


young Lady's Conſent, order'd her to be car- 


ried to his Bed: The Mother, who on the one 


Hand, could not prevail on herſelf to give up 
her Daughter to the King for a Miſtreſs, and 


on the other, apprehended drawing his An- 


ger upon herſelf and Family, thought of an 
Expedient to extricate both out of this Per- 
plexity, which was to prevail with one of 


the Servant-Maids to go to the King's Bed. 


Morning being come, Edgar perceiving this 
Girl was ſtealing away, hi 


his Endeavours to 
detain her obliged her to diſcover the Deceit. 
He was at firſt angry at being thus impoſed 
on, but the Love he had already conceived 


for this Servant checking his Reſentment, and 
giving him Time cooly to reflect on the Injury 


he had deſign'd a noble Family, he not only 


readily forgave the Impoſition, but kept the 


Girl for a Miſtreſs till he was married. 
It ſeems as if all the Amours of this Prince 
were to be ſignaliz d by ſome particular Event, 
and that even his Marriage muſt have ſome- 
thing in it extraordinary. Edgar having heard 
that Ordganus Earl of Devonſhire had a Daugh- 
ter who was the greateſt Beauty in England, 
refolved, if ſhe anſwer'd that Character, to 
make her his Queen. But as he would take 
no Step in this Affair, which he might here- 
after have reaſon to repent, he entruſted his 
Deſign to Earl Ebekwold his Favourite, com- 
manding him under ſome Pretence or other to 
go to her Father's, and bring him back an 
Account whether her Beauty was equal to its 
Reputation. Ethelwold arriving at the Earl 
of + Devonſhire's, no ſooner Alt his Eyes on 
Elfrida, but he became deſperately in love 
with her. His Paſſion had ſo ſudden and fo 
violent an Effect, that forgetting all the Fa- 
vours he had received from the King his Ma- 
der, be aſked 'Bf-ido for himſelf,” His Re- 
queſt being granted, the Marriage was con- 
cluded with all poſſible Secrecy, as he told his 
Father-in-law, he had very important Rea, 
ſons to conceal it. Some time after, being 
return'd' to the King, he told him, Elfrida 
was far from being the Beauty ſhe was re- 
ported, and he believed the Father's Weglth 
| to the Reputation, of the 
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This Account, which could not enflame the 
King, had the Effect Ethelwoli expected, it 
gave Edgar a Piſtaſte to the Marriage, and he 
even dropt all Thoughts of it. When Ezhel- 
wold perceived the King's Paſſion was entirely 
extinct, he repreſented to him, that notwith- 
ſtanding Elfr:4a's Fortune was a Trifle to a 
ſovereign Prince, yet was it conſiderable e- 
nough to make that of a-private Perſon ; and 
therefore begg'd his Permiſſion to addreſs 
the Lady, who was ſole Heireſs to one of the 
moſt conſiderable Lords of the Kingdom. 
Edgar, who had no longer any Deſign to mar- 
ry Elfrida, willingly granted his Favourite's 
Requeſt, and even ſeem'd pleaſed he might 
obtain ſo advantageous a Match. Ethelwold 
having the King's Conſent, return'd to his 
Wife, and publickly celebrated his Nuptials. 
However, fearing his Lady would appear too 
beautiful in the King's Eyes, he found ſome 
Pretence to keep her at a Houſe in the 
Country, and would not permit her to be ſeen 
at Court. 9 : 

Notwithſtanding Ethelwold's great Care, it 
was impoſſible for him to keep his Treachery 
long conceal'd. Favourites ſeldom want ſecret 
Enemies, who wiſh for nothing more ardent- 
ly than Opportunities to precure their Ruin, 
Edgar was at length inform'd of the Truth, 
but concealing his Reſentment, determin'd, 
before he would give a Looſe to his Anger, 
to learn from his own Eyes, if this Accuſa- 
tion was well grounded. Thus reſolved, he 
took the Opportunity of a Journey to a Place 
adjacent to that where Etbelwold kept his 
Wife, and being near the Houſe told him, he 
would make a Viſit to that beautiful Lady of 
of whom he had formerly receiv'd ſo advan- 
tageous a Character. This was a Thunder- 
ſtroke.to Ethelwold, who uſed all poſſible En- 
deayours to divert the King from his Deſign ; 
but. his Artifice was uſeleſs, and rather made 
the King more obſtinate in his Reſolution. 
All he could obtain was leave to go firſt under 
a Pretence of giving Orders for the King's 
Reception. When he had got home, he 
threw himſelf on his Knees before his Wife, 
and acknowledging what he had done to ob- 
tain her, conjured her to avoid every thing 
which might inſpire a Paſſion in the King, 
who was 45 too ſuſceptible of Love. She 
romiſed all he deſired, tho' fully reſolved to 

eak her Word. He had no ſooner left her, 
to meet the King, but ſhe took care in her 
Dreſs to neglect nothing of Art which could 
add to her natural Beauty: This had the Ef- 
fect the deſired. Edgar had no ſooner fix d 
bis Eyes on Elfrida, than he became paſſion- 
ately in love, and reſolved from that very in- 
ſtant, to ſecure to himſelf the Poſſeſſion of 
ſo, much Beauty. The better to execute his 
Defign, he . pretended to. ſee-nothing ſo very 


charming in Effrida, which was a great Sa- 
3 n tisfaction 


— — 
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of her in a ſeeming Compoſure of Mind, tho' 
at the Bottom of his Heart he concealed both 
Love and Revenge, two Paſſions the moſt ca- 

able of giving a Man Torture. Some time 


after, he ſent Erhelwold into Northumberland, 


under the Pretence of an urgent Affair; but 
this unhappy Favourite never reached his Jour- 
ney's End. He was found dead in a Wood, 
where at firſt he was thought to have been 
murder'd by Robbers, but it was not long 
before all Suſpicions were removed, by the 
King's making no Enquiry to diſcover the 
Authors of this Murder, and by his marrying 
the Widow of the deceaſed, Some Authors 
tell us, that Edgar flew Ethelwold with his 
own Hand when he was Hunting, 

By what has been faid, we may eaſily con- 
ceive, this Prince had a Mixture of good and 
bad Qualities; and that on many Accounts the 
Encomiums given him are over ſtrain'd. This 
was an Effect of the Prepoſſeſſion of the Monks 
in his Favour, in return to the Affection he 
had ſhew'd him. 5 

This Prince reign'd ſixteen Vears after the 
Death of his Brother, and died in 975, aged 
thirty-two Years. He left two Sons and a 
Daughter; the eldeſt of his Sons named Ed- 
ward, was born of a Concubine, or at leaſt 
of a Women whoſe Marriage allow'd of ſome 
Scruples ; or, however, was not acknowledged 
to be altogether lawful. The ſecond, named 
Ethelred, was Son of the beautiful Elfr:da, 
who had been Wife to Ethekvold. Editha, 
Daughter of Edgar by his firſt Miſtreſs, paſs'd 
her Days in a Monaſtery, and after her Death 


was honour'd as a Saint. 


Ewan II. ſurnam'd the Max TVR, Thir- 
teenth King of England. 

Edgar being dead, thoſe who had impa- 
tiently born the Promotion of the Monks; 
imagin'd they had a favourable Opportunity 
to reduce them to their firſt Inſtitution. A. 
ferus, Duke of Mercia their fworn 'Enemy, 
drove them out of all the Benefices they had 
acquir'd in his Government, and replaced: the 
Secular Priefts, Some other Lords did the 
fame in ſeveral Places, but the Duke of Efar- 
gha and ſeveral others of the Nong, con- 
tinued firm to the Intereſt of Dunſtan And his 
Party. This Diverſity of Opinions in Relation 
to the Monks cauſed ſuch Animoſities among 
the great Men, that they were upon the Point 
of coming to a civil War: The Diſorder was 
yet increaſed upon the Naming of a Succeſſor 
to the late King, whoſe two Sons had each a 
Party, tho' themſelves were not of Age to aſ- 
ſert their different Claims to the Crown, Se- 
veral thought it devolved to Erhelred, pretend- 
ing a Defect in the Birth of Edward, his Mo- 
ther not having been the lawful Wife of Ed- 
Sar. Bat Dunſtan and all the Biſhops were 


V 


EDWARD. 


for Edward, his Father having declared him 
his Succeſſor. | 
 Ethelred's Faction being the more nume- 


iefaction to her Huſband. He took his Leave 


inſtall'd. But all theſe Miracles and 
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rous, Edward was in Danger of being ex- 
cluded, if Dunſtan, who ſupported his Title, 
had not found means to break the Meaſures of 
his Opponents. As he was ſenſible he had the 
People on his Side, who had a great Opinion 
of his Sanctity, he made their Affections ſub- 
ſervient to his Deſigns, While the Nobility 
were deliberating on the Choice of one of theſe 
two Princes, Dunſtan roſe abruptly from his 
Seat, and taking Edward by the Hand, march'd 
directly towards the Church, accompanied by 
the other Biſhops, and follow'd by a great 
Crowd of People. Being efiter'd he imme- 
diately anointed this Prince, without giving 
himſelf any Trouble about the Oppoſition of 
the contrary Party. The great Men lamented 
the being again expoſed to the Government of 
this imperious Prelate; but as the People 
ſeem'd diſpoſed to ſupport him, they were 
obliged to give way, „ 
Edward was but twelve Years old, when 
he began his Reign under the Tuition of Dun- 


tan, who immediately ingroſs'd the whole Au- 


thority. Being thus Regent, he employed his 
utmoſt Endeavours to maintain the Monks 
in the Enjoyment of thoſe Benefices they had 
acquir'd m the preceding Reign, -and to that 
End made uſe of the royal Authority : But 
he found more Difficulty than he . imagined ; 


the King being a Mmor, there was lefs Scru- 


ple made in diſpenfing with the Orders given 
in his Name. Dumnſtan corwen'd ſeveral Coun- 
cils upon this Subject, but it is poſſible all his 
Efforts had been vain, if by divers Miracles, 
which never fail'd him in Time of need, he 
had not had the Art to perſuade the Peo- 
ple that Heaven itſeif was intereſted in the 
In one of theſe Connicils convoked at Vin. 
cbefter, the Plurality of Votes being. againſt | 
the Monks; they had certainly loft their Cauſe, 
if a Crucifix at the End of the Hall had not 
diſtinctly pronounced theſe Words: God. fur- 
bid it ſhottld be fo; yon have hitherto derur- 
min'd well, why will ye now chimpge. At this 


— ” 


miraculous Voice the moſt obſtinate were 


convinced, and gave their” Votes for tlie 
Monks N tn 39) 

Another Time, in the: ſame Town; in at 
Aſſembly: for the Election of a Dean of Vin. 
cheſter,  Dunſtan' uſed his utmoſt Endeavour 
to have the Choice falb upon 15 55 4 Monk, 
but the People would have this Dignity con- 
ferr'd on a ſecular Prieſt, This Difference, it 
was apprehended, might cauſe a Sedition of 
dangerous Conſequence ; but the Apoſtle 
St. Andrew on a Sudden reveal'd to Dunſtan 
before all the People, that the Monk ought _ 
to be elected, who in effect was immediately 
ſeveral 
others 


— 
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others, tvo tedious to relate, not being ſuffici- 

ent to unite the Minds of the People in favour 

of the Monks, at length a Miracle was wrought 

which ſtopp d the Mouths of their greateſt Op- 
nents. 

{Dunſtan aſſembled a Council at Calne in 
Wiltſhire, to decree the Monks being con- 
firm'd in the Poſſeſſion of their Beneſices, i 
was one of the mixt Councils where the King 

and all the Nobility, the Biſhops and Abbots 
were preſent. In all Likelihood the Deciſion 
of this Affair would not have been in favour 
of the Monks, as there was a great Number 
of their Opponents in this Aſſembly. But 
while each Party was warm in the Diſpute, it 
happen'd that the Floor of the Hall where the 
Council fat, ſunk under the Feet of the Mem- 
bers, by which a great Number were cruſh'd 
to death ; the only Beam, on which Dunſtan 
Chair was placed, remaining firm, the Prelate 
had no Hurt, tho' hardly was there a ſingle 
Man of that numerous Aſſembly but who 
was kill'd or wounded. This was ſufficient to 
convince the People, that Heaven favoured the 
Monks, fince it had taken ſuch particular Care 
of their Protector. However, there were ſome 
People wicked enough to obſerve Dunſtan 
having that Day contrary to cuſtom prevented 
the King's going to the Aſſembly. After this 
Accident, no one thought of diſturbing the 
Monks ; either the Protection God had grant- 
ed Dunſtan, having made an Impreſſion on his 
Enemies, or the Chief of their Oppoſers ha- 
ving periſh'd i in the late Accident. 

Beſide theſe Church-Affairs already men- 
tion'd, and the tragical Death of Edward, 
there is nothing remarkable in his Reign, 
which laſted but four Years. He died, ac- 
cording to the Relation of moſt Hiſtorians, in 
979, after the following Manner: 

Edward returning one Day from Hunting, 
not far from Corf-Caftle (where his Mother- 
in-law Elfrida and Erhelred her Son reſided) 


he left his Attendance to make them a Viſit. 


Elfrida inform'd of the King's being at the 
Gate, ran to receive him, and earneſtly preſs'd 
him to alight and refreſh himſelf in the Houſe; ; 
but Edward deſigning only to pay his Mo- 


ther-in-law a Complement, defir'd a Glaſs of 


Wine at the Door. Whether E//rida had be- 
fore projected the Death of this Prince to raiſe 
her Son to the Throne, or whether this fa- 
vourable Opportunity put it into her Thoughts, 
the young King lifting the Glaſs to his Mouth 
was ſtabbed by a Villain in the Reins with a 


G J. . 


Dagger. Finding Eintelf wounded, he turr;'d 


his Horſe, and was im: mediately carried ont of 
Sight, but weaken'd by” the great Loſs of. 


Blood, ſoon fell, and his Foot being entangled 
in the Stirrup, was drage'd a conſiderable 
Way: His Horſe at length ſtop'd near the 
Houſe of a poor blind Woman who liv'd by 
the Road Side; it was here ſome of F!frida's 
Retinue who were ſent after him found him 
dead, and miſerably cut with the Stones over 
which he had been dragg'd. Eifrida think- 
ing to. conceal this barbarous Action to which 
none were privy but her own Domeſticks, 
cauſed the dead Body to be thrown into « 
neighbouring Well; but notwitſtanding this 
Precaution, it was fon after "found and car 
ried to Wareham, and from thence to Se 
bury, to a Monaſtery founded by King Al- 
fred; where it is pretended he wrought ma- 
ny Miracles, and that a blind and lame Mun 
were cured by touching him. lis alto laid, 
the poor Woman who Kept his Body one 
Night in her Houſe, recover'd her Sigh: by 
his Interceſſion, and that the Well into which 
he had been thrown acquir'd the Virtue or 
curing ſeveral Diſeaſes. In ſhort, tis report- 
ed, that E//rida out of Curioſity to learn the 
Truth of theſe Miracles, deſign'd to viſit the 
Places where they were ſaid to be perform'd; 
but ſhe could by no means make the Horkc 
ſhe mounted advance one Step. Tis ſuch 


fort of 'Woaters which fit the Hilo of 


thoſe Times. What is moſt certain, Eri da, 


to explate the Crime ſhe had committed, built 


two Monaſteries for Nuns, one at Amber ury 
in Wiltſhire, and the other at Whore bell, near 
to Andover ; the latter of which ſhe made the 
Place of Retreat, and there did Penance the 
reſt of her Days. Tis ſaid ſhe often cover'd 
her Body with little Croſſes to keep off the 
Devil, of whom ſhe had too much Reaton to 
be afraid. 

I know not upon what Ground Edward 
has been made a Saint and Martyr, without 'tis 
pretended he was aſſaſſinated for his Affection 
to Dunſtan and the Monks. Indeed that would 


be cauſe ſufficient to acquire this glorious Ti- 
tle. Tis certain, all the Monks Friends in 


thoſe Times were look'd upon as ſo many 
Saints, and all theic Enemies as Perſons merit- 
ing the Wrath of God: However, the young 
Prince whoſe Reign I have cur ſorily gone 
thro', is commonly known by, the Name of 
Edward rhe Martyr. | 
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ETHELRED II.  . 


The Reigns of the Kings of England, from Ethelred II. 
to the Norman Conqueſe. 


ETHELRED II. Fourteenth King of England. 


DWAR D being dead, there was not 
| the leaſt Pretence to obſtruct his Bro- 
ther Ethelred ſucceeding to the Throne, he be- 
ing the only Prince of the royal Family, and 
too young to be ſuſpected an Accomplice in 
his Mother's Crime; wherefore Dunſtan could 
not avoid crowning this Prince, who was but 
twelve Years old, tho' he very well foreſaw 
this Change would be very fatal to his Party: 
"Tis pretended, that in placing the Crown up- 
on his Head, moved by a prophetick Spirit F; 
he declared to him all the Calamities to which 
the Kingdom would be expoſed to under his 
Reign: But theſe Sort of Predictions ought 
always to be ſuſpected, when attributed to 
Saints like Dunſtan, by Authors who wrote 
not till after the Event happen'd. However 
it be, the People had a quite different Opinion 
of this new Reign, and hoped to enjoy a ſet- 
tled Calm under a Prince who had already 
given Proofs of his Humanity; by an unfeign'd 
Grief for the Death of his Brother, notwith- 
ſanding it open'd his Way to the Throne. 
 Ethelred's firſt Care, after his Coronation, 
was to have the Corpſe of the King his Bro- 
| ther removed to the Church of Shaftſbury. 
Scarcely had he performed this Duty, but he 
found himſelf attacked by the Danes, who 
ſuffer d him to enjoy no Quiet during the reſt 
of his Days. For near ſixty Years they ſeem'd 
to have loſt all Thoughts of England; and the 
Engliſh on the other Hand to have forgot the 
Evils they had ſuffer'd by theſe barbarous Ene- 
mies: Notwithſtanding, after ſo long an In- 
terval, when the Danes who were ſettled in 
England (had in all Appearance an equal Af- 
fection with the Eugliſb for this their ſecond 
Country) the foreign Danes bethought them- 
ſelves of renewing their Incurſions. They no 
ſooner appear'd, but the former, relapſing into 
their old Inclinations, join'd them, to lay hold 
on the favourable Opportunity offer'd to ſhake 
off the Engliſb Yoke, 7 
The Pirates made their firſt Attempt on the 
Coaſts of Southampton, where they arriv'd 
with ſeven Ships, and having pillaged this 
Town, with the neighbouring Country, they 
1 the ſame Deſolation into that of Corn- 
wall. 4s | N 
In the ſame Vear another Band made a 


* Tis. ſaid he made the 


Deſcent in Portland, and plunder'd all the ad- 
jacent Country, after which they went to aug- 
ment their Booty in ſome other Part of the 
Iſland. Theſe frequent Irruptions were by fo 
much the more troubleſome to the Engliſh, as 
having a great many Coaſts to defend, they 
knew not in what Place to draw together 
and expect the Enemy; and if it ſometimes 
happen'd they were near enough to engage 
them, all the Advantage they gain'd by defeat- 
ing the Pirates, was to retrieve their own 
Goods; but whenever they were beat, the In- 
habitants of the Country were expoſed to all 
imaginable Barbar:ties, before other Troops 
could be brought to oppoſe them. Very 
often, when the Enghſh Army was on the 
March to -make Head againſt one of theſe 
Gangs, they would be obliged to change their 
Rout; and march a different Way, where Re- 
lief ſeem'd more neceflary. Thus; whatever 
Care could be taken, as none could foreſee 
where the Pirates would Land, one Part of 
the Kingdom was ever expoſed. There was 
but one only Remedy for this Miſchief, viz. 
a ſtrong Fleet at Sea in Condition to fight 
the Danes before they landed their Troops ; 
but the Minority of the King would ſcarcely 
admit of this Precaution. 3 

Thus paſs'd the firſt ten Years of this 
Prince's Reign. It would be uſeleſs to give a 
longer Deſcription of the Havock they made 
in that time; tis eaſy to conceive, wherever 
they went, they made the Country a Scene of 
Murders, fir d Houſes, Plunders, and other 
Devaſtations; which after ſome very little Ceſ- 
ſation; were immediately renewed. _ | 
- The Intereſt of the Monks in the Reign of 


Ethelred'was in a Manner quite loſt, not only 


by the frequent Invaſion of the Danes, but 
from the People being intirely taken up with 
their own Misfortunes: © Beſide, they began to 
doubt the Sanity of the Monks, as they were 
ſurpriz d, that a Set of People who could ob- 
tain ſo many Miracles to ſupport their own 
particular Intereſt, could neither by their Me- 
rit nor Prayers ſecure the Kingdom from the 
Evils to which it was inceſſantly expoſed. On 
the other hand, as the Favour of the preceding 
Sovereigns greatly contributed to make them 
eſteem'd, ſo a contrary Diſpoſition in the pre- 
ſent King was extreamly prejudicial to them. 
Ethelred who troubled his Head very little with 


e following Speech to this Prince at his Coronation : © Becauſe thou haſt aſpired to the Crown by 


: the Death of thy Brother, whom thy Mother hath. murder'd, therefore. hear the Word of the Lord: The Sword all not 45 
part from thy Houſe, but fall furiouſh Rage all the Days of thy Life, lillng of thy Seed, till ſuch time, as ty Kingdom fall be given 


90 a People whoſe Cuftoms and Language the Nation thou now 


gowerneft know not: Neither ſhal 


| thy Sin, the Sin of thy Mother, and 


the Sin of thoſe Men who were Partakers of her Counſels, and Executors of her wicked Deſign, be expiated, but by a long and 


© moſt ſevere Vengeance.” 
Numb. Xx. 2 
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Devotion, ſhew'd no more Value for the 


Monks and other Clergy, than for his other 


Subjects. He gave a vitible Proof of the little 


Regard he had for the Clergy, in a Diſpute 
with the Biſhop of Rochefter. This Prelate 
having haughtily refuſed ſomething he had 
aſked of him, he made his Soldiers ravage the 
Lands belonging to the cathedral Church of 
St. Andrew. The Biſhop threaten'd him in 
vain with the Apoſtle; and his engaging Dun- 


flan to interpole was altogether as uſeleſs. 


' Erhelred valued neither the Saint nor the 


Archbiſhop, and could not be appeas'd but by 
the Mediation of Money. Dunſtan highly of- 
fended with this Procedure, threaten'd both 
the King and Council, and denounced the 
Judgments of God ready to fall upon their 
Heads for having dared to lay their ſacrilegi- 
ous Hands upon the Revenues of the Church; 
but he was not regarded, His Intereſt was 
ſo far decay'd, and the new Miniſters took 
care to keep him fo low, that he was hardly 


known to be in the World. He died ſoon 


after, in the Year 990, rather of Grief to find 
himſelf fallen ſo much below what he had 
been, than of old Age. 

The Danes having plunder'd the Engliſb 
Coaſts for ten ſucceſſive Years, left off their 
Spoils for about two; this Intermiſſion made 
the Engliſb hope their Enemies having turn'd 
their Thoughts another Way, would for the 
Future leave them in quiet; but they were 
very ſoon undeceiv'd. In 991 Tuſtin and 
Guthmund, Daniſh Commanders, landed a 
great Body of Troops at Ipſwich: While they 
were buſy in plundering Brecknock, the Duke 
of Eftanglia advanced to give them Battle : 
He hoped to have ſurpriſed them, but found 
they were too well prepared; for his Arm 
was routed, and by his Defeat all the neigh- 
bouring County was expoſed to great waſte, 
The victorious Danes having nothing more to 
apprehend, penetrated farther into the Coun- 
try, and committed unheard of Cruelties, 
Ethelred having no Army, and being in no 
Condition to oppoſe their Progreſs, was at 
length perſuaded by Siricius, Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, to give a very great Sum of Mo- 
ney * to be deliver d from them; perhaps he 


had done better had he follow'd the Example 


of Alfred and Edgar, in employing this Sum 
in- Preparations, to prote& himſelf againſt 
their Inſults; however the Archbiſhop's Ad- 


vice was afterwards look d upon as very pre- 


judicial to Engiand. The Preſent made to 
th is Gang ſerved onlyrto allure a great many 
others, who being altogether as greedy of Mo- 
Money, thought alſo they had 2 Right to 
take Advantage of this Weakneſs of the En- 
Iwo Years after, another of their Fleets en- 
tering the Humber, the Pirates ſpread them- 


Ten Thouſand Pounds, 
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ſelves Northward, and barbarouſly waſted eve- 
ry thing belonging to the Engliſſi in thoſe 
Quarters. Ethelred ſent an Army againſt them, 
under the Command of three Earls, vis. Fre- 
na, Fridegiſt, and Goodwin ; but theſe Gene- 
rals having led their Troops within Sight of 
the Enemy, were the firſt who turned their 
Backs, and by their ſcandalous Cowardice were 
the Loſs of this Army, "Twas an Impru- 
dence in the King to truſt his Fo:ces to theſe 
three Lords, who deſcended from the Danes, 
were ſuſpected to have betrayed him. 
However great were the Evils with which 
theſe foreign Enemies afflicted England, yet 
may we affirm, they were but ſmall in Com- 
pariſon to what follow'd. Sweno King of 
Denmark, and Olaus King of Norway, allur'd 
by the proſperous Succeſs of their Subjects in 


England, were reſolved to have the Share of - 


the Booty which was yearly made in that 
Iſland. To this End, having fitted out a nu- 
merous Fleet, they enter'd the Thames, and 
landed their Troops near London, They uſed 
many Endeavours, and made ſeveral Attempts 
to reduce the Town; but finding a greater Re- 
ſiſtance than they expected, they drew off. 


To make amends for the Time loſt before 
London, they plunder'd Kent, Hampſhire, and 
Suſſex, and threatned to ſpread the fame De- 


vaſtation throughout the whole Kingdom. 
Ethelred, as defective in Point of ConduR, as 
in that of Courage, not knowing how to pre- 
vent 'this Waſte, had recourſe to the ſame 
Method he had before taken on the like Oc- 
cation; in a Treaty which he made with them 
he promiſed to pay a Sum of Money in a cer- 
tain Time, on Condition they would not di- 
ſturb his Subjects, and would leave the King- 
dom. Upon this Engagement the two foreign 
Princes ceaſed all Hoſtilities, and withdrew to 
Southampton. Soon after the King of Nor- 


way made a Viſit to Ethelred, who perſuaded 


him to receive Baptiſm, and he himſelf ſtood 
his Godfather. In taking his Leave he en- 
gaged himſelf by Oath never more to trouble 
England, and made good his Promiſe. _ 


'Twould have been happy for the Engliſt, 


if Sweno, who departed at the fame time, had 
followed his Example; they would then have 
been exempt from all the Evils which this 


Prince brought upon them in the Sequel. In 


returning to Denmark he left a Fleet at 
Southampton, to keep the Enghſh in Awe, 
and compel ' the Performance of the Treaty 
they had made with him. The Commander 


of this Fleet ſollicited very earneſtly the Pay- 
ment of the Money, but as the Engliſb were 


in no great haſte to ſatisfy the Demand, he 
took this Delay for a Refuſal, and reſolved to 


renew the War. However, that he might de- 
ceive the Vigilance of the Engliſb, he ſet fail 


as if he had deſign'd to withdraw into Den- 


mark; 
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ark ; but on a Sudden, when 'twas leaſt ex- 
pected, enter'd the Severn. He immediately 
ravaged Wales with Fire and Sword; after- 
wards crofſing to the other Side, penetrated 
into Dor/etſhire, where he ſpread the fame 
Devaſtation, All the Forces the Engliſb could 
bring againſt the Danes were no ſooner raiſed 
than defeated. They plunder'd whole Pro- 
vinces, the Engliſh being in no Condition to 
reſiſt them: At length, finding nothing more 
to pillage on this Side, they put to Sea again, 
and made a Deſcent in Kent. The Inhabi- 
tants making here ſome Reſiſtance, ſerved on- 
ly to enflame the Rage of the Danes, who 
uſed them with the greateſt Barbarity. 

To compleat their Miſery, a Fleet which 
Ethelred fitted out to engage them at Sea, was 
render'd uſeleſs by Diſſention among, and want 
of Capacity in, the Commanders. In this 
melancholy Situation, they muſt have been in- 
evitably ruin'd, if, by a Turn of good For- 
tune which there was no Ground to expect, the 
Danes had not been call'd to the Aſſiſtance of 
Richard II. Duke of Normandy, whom the 
King of France intended to deprive of his 
States. Ethelred made uſe of this Calm, which 
the Retreat of the Danes afforded him, to ra- 
vage Cumberland, for what Reaſon is not 
known ; after which he returned to London, 
where he commonly refided _ _ — 

The Repoſe which this Prince enjoyed was 
of ſhort Duration. The Danes making no 
longer Stay in Normandy than was neceſlary to 
ſettle the young Duke, they return'd to En- 
gland, Cornwall was the firſt Place expoſed 
to their Fury ; having ranſack'd and waſted 
this Country, they enter'd Weſſex, and took 
Exeter. The Conſternation of the Enghfh 
was ſo very great, they made little or no Re- 
ſiſtance. Whether Ethelred was betray' d by 
his Generals, or whether the Engliſh were 
enervated by the long Peace they enjoy'd in 
the two preceding Reigns, was the Cauſe , 
however it was, they were always defeated ; 
the King himſelf was ſeiz d with ſo great a 
Terror, that he durſt no longer hazard his Per- 
ſon in Battle, dreading to fall into the Hands 
of the Danes, who in all Probability would 
not have ſpared him. In ſhort, the Danes 
ever victorious,” ſeiz'd on the Je of : Wight, 
Hampſhire and Dorſetſhire, and there kept 
their Magazines ; from whence they. made con- 


tinual Inroads into the neighbouring Counties, 


none daring to appear in Oppoſition. England 
was at that Time in a very deplorable Condi- 
tion, The ſouthern Counties were cruſhed by 
the continual Ravages of the foreign Danes, 
and thoſe of the North were inhabited by 
People of the ſame Nation, whom the Eng/:/þ 
could not look upon but as their Enemies. 
In effect, they not only refuſed to fight againſt 
theſe Foreigners, whom | they eſteem'd as 
Countrymen, but even took part with-them, 
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and aſſiſted them in the ruining a Country 
they ought vigorouſly to have detended, as it 
was become their own. In this Extremity 
Ethelred, who had no Reſolution, was far from 
copying after his Anceſtors, who on the like 
Occaſions, never loſt Courage by their Misfor- 
tunes. This timid Prince finding no other 
Method to avoid greater Evils which threatned 
his Kingdom, at length condeſcended to pay 
the Danes zo; ooo Engliſh Pounds. This Sum, 
which was a prodigious one, at that time, was 
levied by a Tax call'd Danegelt, Money of, 
or for the Danes. This was the Original of 
that famous Tax, which in Time became fo 
burthenſome to the Nation; even long after 
the Danes had quitted England; but the 
Clergy and Monks found Means to avoid pay- 
ing it. 
The Danes, ſatisfied with this Agreement, 
at length gave over their Pillage, and with- 
drew to their own-Countty. However a very 
great Number finding England as agreeable as 
Denmark, continued in the Iſland, and lived 


among the Engliſh. Indeed the Number of 


theſe People was not ſo conſiderable as to make 
them formidable; and they were the leſs ſo, 
by being diſperſed; but as they were ſupported 
by their Countrymen of Nortbumberland atid 
Eſtanglia, and the Engliſh ſtill apprehenſive 
of their renewing the War, the Danes became 
very inſolent. They commanded over the Ef- 
gliſb with an abſolute Authority, none daring 
to make the leaſt Effort to ſhake off this Yoke. 
Intimidated by their paſt Calamities, they 
fear d the leaſt 'Occafion given would bring 
over new Armies of Strangers into the King- 
dom. Thus while the Danes rich and at caſe 
led a Life of Pleaſure at the Expence of the 
Engliſb, theſe latter were 'obliged to daily hard 
Eabour to ſatisfy the Greedineſs of their Gueſts. 
In ſhort, the Dread of the Danes, with which 


the whole Kingdom was inſpired, came to ſüch 


a Height, that they never call'd them any 
other than Lords Danes; the Senſe of which, 
as well as the Expreſſion itſelf, has been 
changed. The Eugliſb now call a rich idle, 
Fellow who takes much upon him Lordaur 
or Lurdane; but notwithſtanding this Change, 
the Word ſtill diſcovers ſome Marks of its firſt 
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the Time the Danes ſo infolently domineer'd 


in England, tllis Prince aſked, and obtained 
Emma, Siſter of Richurd II. Duke of Nor- 
mandy in Matriuge, by which Alliance, he 
thought he had ſurmounted all Difficulties: 
As he depended. on the Aﬀiſtance of his Bro- 
ther- in- law in caſe of Netefhity; he conceived 
the birbarous and furious Deſign of delivering 
himſelf from the Danes, who were ſpread over 
all his Dominions;'!by a general Maſſacre” of 
that People. For the Execution of this Pro- 
ject he gaye ſuch ſecret and punctual ä 
9 that 
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that in one ſingle Day, theſe Foreigners were 
butcher'd, with ſuch Rage and Barbarity, that 
the Particulars cannot be read with Horror. 
The Siſter of Sweno, married to an Engliyb 
Lord, being at firſt ſpared, Ethelred had the 
Cruelty, firſt to have her Children murder'd 
before her Face, and afterwards cauſed her 
Head to be ſtruck off. This Princeſs's Death, 
which ſhe underwent with an heroick Con- 
ſtancy, was ſoon after but too ſeverely re- 
venged. 

Sweno was informed of this Maſſacre by 
ſome Danes who had eſcaped by getting on 
board a Ship ready to fail for Denmark : The 
Account theſe People gave of the Cruelties ex- 
erciſed by the Eng/:/þ, againſt thoſe of his Na- 
tion, had alone been ſufficient to have made 
him taken Reſolutions fatal to England, but 
when he was told the Death of his Sifter, and 
the barbarous Treatment ſhe met with, he 
was tranſported with Rage. All Things con- 
tributed to excite his Revenge, he ſwore he 
would take no reſt till he had had Satisfaction 
for this bloody Outrage: Twas not then with 
the only Defign of plundering England, that 
he undertook this ſecond Expedition ; but with 
a View entirely to deſtroy it with Fire and 
Sword. However, as he did not doubt Etbel- 
red's having taken all neceſſary Precautions to 
diſpute his landing, he would not ſet out till 
Ne was beforehand aſſured of a Place where he 
might ſafely land his Troops. The County 
of Cornwall was under the Goyernment of 
Hugo, a Norman Count, who had this Poſt 
conferr'd on him by the Queen's Intereſt, be- 
ing repreſented as a Man in whom the King 
might place an entire Confidence. Sweno ſent 
a Man on whom he could rely to this Gover- 
nor, to endeavour to gain him over to his In- 
tereſt by the Offer of a great Reward. Hugo, 
ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted, promiſed to 
receive the Daniſh Fleet into the Sea Ports of 


his Government, and to permit their landing cory 


without Oppoſition. | Toy 
Upon this Promiſe, Steno having drawn to- 
gether three hundred Ships and a numerous 
Army, landed in the County of Cornwall, 
where he met with no Oppoſition, and march'd 
directly to Exeter. As this Town did not ex- 
pect an Attack, he took it with little Difficul- 
ty, and putting all the Inhabitants to the Sword, 
red it to Aſhes. This firſt Exploit was 
 follow'd by many others not leſs fatal to En- 
2 Wherever Steno turned his Arms, as 
he thought leſs of Conqueſt than Revenge, 
he deſtroy d all by Fire and Sword. Towards 
the latter End of Summer, being inform'd 
that Africk Duke of Mercia drew near with 
a powerful Army to give him Battle, he re- 
ſolved to meet him.  Ethelred was very ill ad- 
viſed, in giving the Command of his Forces 
to this Lord, whom out of pure Caprice, he 
had formerly baniſhed the Kingdom, and whoſe 
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Son he had deprived of his Eyes. The Duke 
of Mercia, who had not forgot his Injuries, 
was over-joy'd at this favourable Opportunity, 
which gave him the Power of Revenge. He 
was no ſooner in Sight of the Enemy, but he 
feign'd a ſudden Attack of ſome violent III- 
neſs, which gave him a Pretence to retire, as 
not able im that Condition to join Battle ; but 
took care to retreat in ſuch Confuſion, that 
the Danes might with Eaſe overthrow his Ar- 
my. After this Victory, Sen made himſelf 
Maſter of ſeveral Towns, in which he got a 
prodigious Booty : But as he did not deſign to 
keep theſe Conqueſts, he ſet fire to them all, 
and went to Denmark to Winter there, 

The Calm which England enjoy'd on Swe- 
0's Departure, was very ſhort. At the Be- 
ginning of the following Spring, this Prince 
made a Deſcent in Efanglia, and having taken 
Norwich he burnt it to the Ground. U!//-tel 
Governor of Eftangha finding himſelf in no 
Condition to make Reſiſtance, gave him a large 
Sum to fave the reſt of his Government ; but 
Sweno having received the Money broke the 
Treaty and ſurprized Thetford, at that Time 
a Town of note, which he ſerved as he had 
done Norwich, viz, left not one Houſe ſtand- 
ing. Ufeetel enraged at this Treachery, levy- 
ing Troops with wonderful Expedition, poſted 


himſelf between the Daſh Ships and Sweno's | 


Army. By this Step, Sweno conceived he de- 
ſign'd to cut off his Retreat: Wherefore, he 
immediately return'd to fight the Engliſb, b.- 
fore they could be reinforc d: He found them 
encamp'd in a very advantageous Poſt, where 
they waited his coming, reſolved to uſe all poſ- 
ſible Endeavours to fave their Goods, which 


they ſaw carrying off by their Enemies. The 


Engliſb were at that Time ſo very unfortunate, 
that it was in a manner impoſſible for them 
even once to obtain a ſucceſsful Iſſue. In 
this Engagement the Danes won a ſignal Vi- 
; but not without a very great Loſs on 
their Side, and they themſelves acknowledg'd, 
they never were in ſo great Danger of being 
defeated. iſtetel, tho of Daniſh Extraction, 
was not only the moſt faithful and the braveſt 
of all Ethelred's Subjects, but did him the moſt 
conſiderable Seruice; no other of the Nobility 
were equally faithful. Sweno kept Intelligence 
and Spies in his Court ; nay even in his Coun- 

cil. The moſt Part of the great Men were 
corrupted, or at leaſt as they had but little 
Eſteem for the King, hardly any of them ſerv'd 
him willingly : Whatever Councils were held 
to find Expedients for withſtanding the Dares, 
the Diviſions among thoſe in Power, either 
hindred their coming to a Concluſion, or raiſed 
inſurmountable Obſtacles to the Execution 0 


what had been reſolved. The Avarice of the 


Clergy, and eſpecially of the Monks, alſo con- 
tributed to encreaſe this Diſorder. As rich 
as they were, they would contribute Ow 

| towards 
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towards the Defence of the Kingdom, alledging 
the Validity of their Exemptions and Privi- 
leges, as if they had been no way concerned 
in the Danger. The Famine, which ſoon af- 
ter happen'd, had compleated the Misfortunes 
of the Engliſh, had it not produced an Ad- 
vantage which they had no reaſon to expect: 
This was Sweno's Return into his own Coun- 
try, finding he could no longer ſubſiſt in En- 
land. 

: By the Retreat of the Danes and return of 
Plenty, the Engliſb began to hope they might 
at length enjoy ſome Quiet, when another 
Daniſh Fleet arrived at Sandwich in Kent. 
Eibelred immediately raiſed an Army to give 
Battle to theſe new Enemies: But they having 
made ſome Ravage, were withdrawn to the 
Jie of Thanet, where it was impoſſible to at- 
tack them. They knew that the Engliſb Ar- 
my compoſed of Voluntiers, who ſerved at 
their own Expence, could not be long kept 
together, as in effect it was not; for at the 
Approach of Winter, the Army diſperſed, the 
King's Endeavours not being able to prevent 
it; upon which the Danes immediately quit- 
ting their Covert, began again to ravage Kent, 
and the neighbouring Counties; well know- 
ing there were no Forces to oppoſe them. 
Ethelred had no other Means to ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of this Evil, which menaced the whole 
Kingdom, but giving them 30, ooo Pounds, 
with which they were pleaſed to be ſatis- 
fied. 

As ſoon as Ethelred faw himſelf deliver'd 
from this Perplexity, he celebrated the Nup- 
tials of one of his Daughters with Eqdr:ick ſur- 
nam'd Streon, a very powerful Lord, whom he 
had lately made Duke of Mercia. The Fears 


and Troubles in which he had hitherto paſs'd 


his Life, were but Trifles in compariſon of 
the Misfortunes which by this fatal Marriage 
he drew upon himſelf, By a deplorable Blind- 
neſs he brought into his Family, a Traytor 
fold to the Danes, who let no Opportunity 
lip of betraying the Intereſt both of King 
and Kingdom, to advance that of Foreigners. 
Scarcely was a Year elapfed ſince the laſt 
Treaty Ethelred made with the Danes, but 
they demanded the ſame Sum they had al- 
ready received, under Pretence that it was an 
aqaual Tribute which Erhelred had engaged 
to pay them. This Demand was accompanied 
with Threats of carrying Fire and Sword thro' 
the whole Kingdom, if they had not imme- 
date Satisfaction. The King and Council per- 
caving by theſe new Pretenſions of the Danes, 
it would be impoſſible to fatisfy their Ava- 
rice, they thought this Money would be bet- 
ter employ'd in fitting out a Fleet capable of 


protecting the Kingdom from their Incur- 


tions, 
Neceſſity made them fo expeditious in put- 
ting this Reſalution into Practice, that the 
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King had in a very ſhort time a ſtrong and 
well fitted Fleet; the Command of which he 
gave to Brithric Brother of Edrick Streon 
Duke of Mercia. Theſe Meaſures obliged 
the Danes to retire, fearing a Sea Engagement: 
for which their Ships were not ſo well adapted 
as thoſe of the Engliſh. 

Brithrick was no ſooner inveſted with this 
conſiderable Employ, but his firſt Attempt was 
to make uſe of his Power to ruin one of his 
own Enemies, a Lord of great Quality named 
Ulneth. He accuſed him of I know not what 
Crimes, to which UMoth did not think to make 
Anſwer in a Court of Judicature, well know= 
ing the Reſolution was already taken to con- 
demn him: Wherefore he went into volunta- 
ry Exile, to ſecure himſelf from this Proſe- 
cution; in quitting the Kingdom he gain'd 
over to him nine Captains of the Fleet, who 
follow'd him with their Ships: After which 
he cruiz d upon the Coaſts of England, where 
he did no leſs Damage than the Danes. Bri- 
thrick enraged to ſee his Enemy not only 
eſcape, but even bid him Defiance, ſet out 
with fourſcore Ships to chaſe, and endeavour 
to take him; but his Fleet met with fo violent 
a Storm, that moſt of his Ships were loſt or 
made a Prize by Uloth, Thus by the Paſ- 
ſion of the Admiral, this great naval Prepara- 
tion, which could not be made under a very 
conſiderable Expence , was render'd uſeleſs. 
The King's Loſs on this Occaſion became yet 
more difficult to repair by the Diſſention among 
the Officers of the Fleet, ſome of whom join'd 
Ulnoth. | 

The Danes in the mean while improved 
theſe Diſorders to their Advantage. In the 
Spring following two of their Fleets arrived in 
England, one in a Sea-port of Eſtanglia, un- 
der the Command of Turk]; the other in 
the Iſle of Thanet, commanded by Heming 
and Anulaf. The Forces which theſe Captains 
had brought with them united in the County 
of Kent, and after having plunder'd the Coun- 


try, beſieg d Canterbury. This City had infal- 


libly fallen into the Hands of the Danes, had 


they not been bought off with a great Sum 


of Money. | 
While the Danes were employ'd in pillaging 
of Kent, Etbelred levied an Army to put a 
Stop to their Plundering ; which was no ſooner 
in a Condition to march, but he poſted him- 
ſelf between the Danes and their Ships, to 
prevent their embarking with their Booty. 
In all Appearance he would have executed this 
Project, and perhaps, conſidering the Superio- 
rity of his Forces, have gain'd a more conſi- 
derable Advantage, had not Edrick Streon 
found Means to extricate the Danes out of this 
Streight. This Traytor ſeeing to what Dan- 
ger they were expoſed, repreſented to the King 
his Father-in-law, that it would be much” 
more his Intereſt to leave them an open Re- 
C c | treat, 
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treat than to hazard a Battle, which might 
Pore fatal to him. This pernicious Counſel 

ad ſuch an Effect upon the King, that he let 
his Enemies paſs without any Oppoſition, and 
ſuffer'd them to carry off their Plunder : But 
inſtead of withdrawing into Denmark, as 'twas 
hoped they would, they landed in the Je of 
Thanet ; whence, during the Winter, they made 
ſeveral Incurſions into the neighbouring Coun- 
ties. They attempted, at different Times, to 
make themſelves Maſters of London, but were 
always driven back. 

In the mean while Ul/Zete/ Duke of Eſtan- 
glia would once more try the Fortune of a 
Battle in Defence of his Government ; but 
having the Misfortune to be defeated, he left 
the Danes Maſters of the Country. 

Hitherto the Danes had wanted Cavalry, on 
account of the Difficulty of tranſporting Horſes 
from Denmark to England; but having ſeiz d 
on Eftangha, a Country abounding in Horſes, 
they immediately mounted ſome of their 
Troops, and made uſe of this Body of Horſe 
to extend their Conqueſts. Soon after they 
reduced the Counties of Eſex, Middleſex, He- 
reford, Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Northampton, Kent, Sur- 
rey, Suſſex, with Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and 
Devonſhire; while Ethelred, to whom ſcarce 
any thing was left, kept himſelf ſhut up in 
London, without daring to take the Field and 
oppoſe their Progreſs. There were not in all 
the above named Counties, but two Towns 
which remained in the King's Poſſeſſion, vix. 
London and Canterbury ; the latter the Danes, 
at length, ſo vigorouſly affaulted, that it was 
taken, pillaged, and reduced to Aſhes. The 
Archbiſhop Elphegus, there taken Priſoner, 
had afterwards his Brains beaten out by theſe 
Barbarians, who were not more merciful to- 
watds the Monks of St. Auguſtin, whom placing 
ten in a Rank, out of each they murder'd nine, 
and only ſpared the tenth “. 

England being reduced to this wretched Con- 
dition, all the Grandees of the Kingdom aſ- 
ſembled at London, where the King was, to 
ſeek a Remedy to theſe heavy Calamities. The 


readieſt they could find, was the giving Mo- 


ney to theſe Foreigners to quit the Kingdom: 
The Sum this Time agreed upon, amounted to 
48, oo Pounds, which the Danes having re- 
ceived, retired with their Booty. | 

Tho' the Retreat of the Danes coſt the En- 
gliſh dear, yet the People thought themſelves 
very happy in their Deliverance from them, 
as they hoped Peace would repair the Miſ- 
chieſs cauſed by the War; but they were as 
yet at a great Diſtance from the End of their 
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Misfortunes. Scarely had they begun to en- 
joy a little Quiet, when they receiv'd the News 
of Sweno having enter'd the Humber with a 
powerful Fleet, threatning the entire Subver- 
ſion of the Kingdom. As this Prince found 
the Country deſtitute of Troops, and in no 
Condition for Defence, he with eaſe over-ran 
Northumberland, Eſtanglia, and, in a Word, 
all the Country ſituated north of Vatling- 
+; but theſe Conqueſts were not capa- 
ble to ſatisfy his Ambition. Having taken 


Hoſtages of the principal Towns, he left his 


Son Canutus to command in his new Acquiſi- 
tions, and advancing into South Mercia, he 
ſuddenly beſieged London, in which Ethelred 
was ſhut up. Tho' he was ill-provided with 


the Neceflaries to undertake a Siege of ſo 


great Importance, he hoped to intimidate the 
Inhabitants by his Threats; but finding this 
Method could not move them, he deſiſted 
from the Enterprize, and in withdrawing ra- 
vaged the weſtern Counties of Weſſex, where 
he met with no Oppoſition. However, as he 
could not be ſatisfied without having London 
in his Power, he formed the Deſign of a ſe- 
cond Siege; but while he was preparing for it, 
with greater Precaution than he had before 
uſed, he received the News of Ethelred's ha- 
ving left that City. This unhappy Prince, 
ever dreading to fall into the Hands of an 
Enemy fo cruelly injured, and not. thinking 
himſelf very ſecure in London, had, with his 
whole Family retired into Normandy. 

The Inhabitants of London being thus at 
Liberty to provide for their own Safety, thought 
it too great a Raſhneſs in them to maintain 
the Rights of a Prince, who had himſelf given 
them up; wherefore they reſolved to ſubmit 
to the King of Denmark, who had already 
ſubdued all the reſt of the Kingdom, Imme- 
diately after the Surrender of London, Sweno, 
without the leaſt Obſtacle, was proclaimed 
King of England, no one in the Kingdom da- 
ring to diſpute him the Title. 


Sw ENO, King of Denmark, Fifteenth King 
of England, and firſt of the Daniſh Kings in 
England. | 
The new King's firſt Act of Sovereignty 

was to lay a heavy Tax upon the Kingdom, 

for levying an immenſe Sum to pay the N& 

niſh Troops, which had aſſiſted him in 1s 

Conqueſt. Not one Hiſtorian makes mention 

of the Coronation of this Prince-: Perhaps he 

neglected this Solemnity, thinking it of little 

Importance, or may be, more weighty Affairs 

did not allow him Leiſure during his ſhort 

Reign, which was not of a full Year. Some 


* They tithed all the People as well as Monks, ſaving only the tenth : Of theſe latter, and other Eccleſiaſticks, nine hundred 
were put to the Sword. The Number computed to have been ſlaughter'd by the Danes at this Time (from the Citizens and Church- 
men ſpared, amounts to, by Mr. Lambert's Account, forty three thouſand two hundred Perſons. Eþphegus the Archbiſhop they 


ſtoned to death. 


' I A great Ro:d croſſing England in an oblique Line, from the North of Wales to the Sea ſide in Kent, 


* 


Authors 


Authors ſay, he died a natural Death of a Ca- 
ah; A think he died by Poiſon : What- 
ever was the Cauſe, it happen'd very. ſudden- 
ly. The ſhort Duration of this Reign, or 


erhaps the Want of Sweno's being crown'd, 


is the Reaſon few Hiſtorians have reckon'd. 


this Prince in the Number of the Kings of 
England. 


ETHELRED II. Reſtored. 


Swweno being dead, the Danes proclaimed his 
Son Canutus King of England; but the En- 
gliſh recalled Ethelred, and promiſed to main- 
tain him in the Throne, Spight of all the Ef- 
forts of the Danes, whoſe Government was 
inſupportable. Ezhelred durſt hardly truſt to 
their Promiſes, fearing they deſigned to deli- 
ver him up to his Enemies: But the affe- 
ctionate Reception the Engl:;/h gave his Sons, 
whom he ſent before to ſound the Inclina- 
tions of the People, encouraging him, he re- 


turned to England, where he was received with 


great Demonſtrations of Joy, and his Subjects 
took a new Oath of Allegiance, as if he had 
begun a new Reign ; his Flight having been 
eſteem'd a ſort of Abdication of the Crown. 
On his Side he promiſed to redreſs all his former 
Irregularities. 

The Impatience of the Engliſb to be deli- 
ver d from the Yoke of Strangers, made them 
flock to the King's Service with ſuch Haſte 
and Zeal, that in a very little Time he found 
himſelf at the Head of a numerous Army. 
His firſt Expedition ſhew'd his Misfortunes had 
made no Alteration in his Temper ; inſtead of 
marching directly againſt the Danes, he em- 
ploy'd his Troops to revenge himſelf on the 
Inhabitants of Lindſey *, who had given him 
ſome Ground of Diſpleaſure. Having gratified 
his Paſſion by the Chaſtiſement of theſe Peo- 
ple, he marched to fight the Danes, who did 
not expect ſo ſudden a Revolution. Tho! all 
the Danes ſupported Canutus, who had with 
him the fame Forces with which his Father 
had conquer'd England, yet he did not think 
fit to hazard a Battle; on the contrary, be- 
tore Ethelred was near enough to force him 
to an Engagement, he led his Troops to the 
dea-ſide, and embarking them, ſet fail for 
Denmark, But before his Departure, he cut 
off the Hands and Feet of the Hoſtages, and 
left them thus mangled upon the Shore. 

The Retreat of this Prince cannot but ap- 


Loſs, and had a great many Towns in Poſſeſ- 
on; and *tis not leſs ſurprizing the Engliſh 
Hiſtorians have omitted the Reaſon of his haſty 
Departure : But what has been neglected in 
the Hiſtory of England, is found in that of 

enmark, which informs us, that Canutus had 
* younger Brother named Harold, who being 
truſted with the Government of © Denmark 


3 
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Pear extraordinary, ſince he had ſuffer'd no 


* A little Country in the County of Lincoln. 
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in the Abſence of his Father Swero, pretend- 
ed to keep this Kingdom for himſelf, This 
obliged Canutus to leave England with a Pre- 
cipitation which ſeem'd to be the Effect of 
Fear; but was however grounded on a wiſe 
Policy. This Prince did not think he ought 
to abandon the Kingdom of his Anceſtors, to 
endeavour at maintaining himſelf in a foreign 
Country newly conquer'd, and in a general 
Diſpoſition to revolt : And indeed, had the 
Defection of the Engliſh engaged him in a long 
War, as he {aw but too great likelihood, what 
Succour could he expect from Denmark while 
that Kingdom was in the Hands of his Bro- 
ther? He made it but too apparent in the Se- 
quel, in leading back his victorious Troops in- 
to England, after he had ſettled his Affairs 
in the North, that he was not capable of the 
Fear with which he had been aſperſed. 

Ethelred finding himſelf deliver'd from the 
Danes, little thought of performing the Pro- 
miſe he had made his Subjects. On the con- 
trary, he again follow'd his old Maxims, and 
under divers Pretences impoſed ſuch exorbitant 
Taxes, as cauſed great Murmuring both of 
the Nobility and People. To theſe Cauſes of 
general Complaint he added ſuch Injuries to 
particular Perſons, as made his People loſe all 
the Hopes they had conceived of a happy 
Change. Morgard and Sifferth, two Lords 
of Daniſh Extraction, who had always been 
very ſteady in the King's Intereſt, and in that 
of their new Country, were facrificed to his 
Avarice, To draw theſe two Earls into the 
Snare he had laid for them, he call'd a 
great Council at Oxford, where he had them 
both aſſaſſinated; after which he ſeized on 
their Eſtates as if they had been condemn'd by 
the common Courſe of Juſtige. Algitha, Wi- 
dow of S:ffreth, was con in a Monaſtery, 
to which Severity ſhe dd a much greater 
Fortune. Edmund the King's eldeſt Son ſome 
time after paſſing that Way, had the Curioſi- 
ty to ſee this Lady, famous for her Beauty, 
and became fo deſperately in Love, that he 
married her, notwithſtanding it was againſt 
the expreſs Commands of the King his Fa- 
ther. 

The Calm England enjoy'd by the Retreat 
of the Danes laſted but one Year, Canutus 
having got Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Den- 
mark, immediately returned to England; and 
when he was leaf expected, landed a nume- 
rous Army in the Port of Sandwich, Ethel- 
red at that time lying ill, Edmund his Son, 
and Streon Duke of Mercia his Son-in-law, 
took upon them the Command of the Army 
deſign'd againſt the Danes. Edmund ſoon per- 


ceived his Brother-in-law was in Canutus's In- 


tereſt ; this Diſcovery made him ſeek a Pre- 


tence to divide the Army into two Bodies, that 
he might act ſeparately ; for he did not dare 


to 
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to undertake the Puniſhment of this Traytor, 
fearing a Revolt in Mercia, where Streon was 
in great Authority, Beſide, he apprehended 
the Diſpleaſure of the King his Father, who 
could not be perſuaded his Son-in-law had 
any Intelligence with the Danes. Canutus 
improving the Advantage given him by the 
Diviſion of the Engliſh Forces, immediately 
made great Acquiſitions, and the treacherous 
Edrick, who had joined Edmund with no other 
View than to betray him, having failed in his 
Deſign, quitted the Side of Ethelred, and open- 
ly declared for Canutus. The Defection of 
this Traytor, would have been rather advan- 
tageous than hurtful to the King's Affairs, if 
in going over to the Enemy he had not car- 
ried with him a conſiderable Body of Troops, 
and forty Ships of the Fleet. This Deſertion, 
which was of very great Uſe to Canutus, was 
a fatal Blow to Ethelred. The People in Pro- 
portion to the Decline of the King's Affairs 
went over in Crowds to the Danes; even 
Weſſex itſelf was not too much to be rely'd 
on. 
Canutus's Hopes daily augmenting by this 
proſperous Fortune, he made War ſome time 
upon thoſe Mercians who remain'd loyal to 
the King, and at length with the Succour of 

Streon compaſs'd their Reduction. After this, 
he form'd the Deſign of attacking Etbelred in 
Weſſex ; and had the more reaſon to hope a 
fortunate Iſſue in this Enterprze, as Edrick's 
Artifice had rais'd Scruples in the Mercian 
Troops ſerving in the Engliſb Army, and made 
them think it criminal to bear Arms againſt 
a Prince in Poſſeſſion of their Country. All that 
Edmund could obtain of theſe Troops, was to 
attend the King when he commanded the Ar- 
my in Perſon, they refuſing to fight under any 
other General. In this Extremity Edmund 
uſed all poſſible Endeavours to perſwade his 
Father, who feign'd Sickneſs in London, to 
come and take upon him the Command of 
the Army. Edmund being thus urgent, did 
but confirm Ethelred in his Apprehenſions, that 
he was to be deliver'd up to the Danes, per- 
ſuading himſelf the Engliſb had no other Me- 
thod to make Peace with them. As he durſt 
not quit London, where he thought himſelf in 
Security, he abſolutely refuſed to go to the Ar- 
my, and the Prince his Son had the Mortifica- 
tion to ſee his Troops diſperſed, never having 
been able to bring them to an Engagement. 
Canutus in the mean while made Advantage 
of theſe Diſorders, and puſhed his Conqueſts 
with an exceſſive Rapidit. 

Edmund in this melancholy Situation had no 
other Reſource but to go to London, and en- 
deavour to perſuade the King his Father to 
place himſelf at the Head of the Army. With 
much Difficulty he at laſt ſucceeded; and by 
his extraordinary Diligence levied a new and 
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more numerous one than the former. His 
Deſign was to give Canutus Battle, as he ima- 
gined nothing but a bold Stroke could re-eſta- 


bliſh the Eugliſb Affairs. Ethelred went to 
the Army as he had promiſed, but ſoon after 
his Arrival he was ſeized with his former Ap- 
prehenſions. Whether this Fear was well- 
grounded, or inſpired by thoſe Traytors he had 
always about his Perſon, after a very ſhort 
Stay he returued to London with Precipitation, 
After the King's Departure the Retreat of the 
Mercian - Troops, who abſolutely refuſed to 
fight, if not headed by him, ſo weaken'd the 
Army, that Edmund was conſtrain'd to remove 
to ſome Diſtance from the Danes, fearing to 
be engaged in an unequal Battle, Canutus 
finding no Oppoſition, ſubdued ſeveral Coun- 
ties in Weſſex, and was able to reduce in a ſhort 


Time the whole Kingdom. 


Edmund not being able to ſtop the Progreſs 


of his Phemy, reſolved to join Uthred Earl of 


Northumberland, who had drawn together 
ſome Troops in the North ; with their joint 
Farces they ravag'd thoſe Counties on that ſide 


which took part with the Danes; while, on 


the other hand Canutus and the Duke of Mer- 
cia waſted thoſe on the South which obſti- 
nately continued in their Obedience to Erhel- 
red: But Canutus did not long ſuffer his Friends 
to be expos d to the Devaſtations of the Engliſh. 
He had no ſooner received Intelligence of what 
paſſed in the North, but he haſted thither with 
great Expedition, and compell'd Edmund and 


Uthred to withdraw into Lancaſhire, where, 


however, they were not in great Security, 
Uthred finding himſelf not a Match for Canu- 
tus, determined at length to ſubmit to him, 
who left him his Government ; but it was not 
for a great while: For as he was ſatisfy'd this 
Lord changed his Maſter by Compulſion, he 


doubted his continuing long faithful, cauſed - 


him to be ſlain, and put Erick a Daniſh Lord 
in his Place, 

Edmund not knowing on which hand to 
turn himſelf, retir'd to the King his Father at 
London, and by the moſt urgent Remonſtrances 
endeayoured to inſpire him with more vigo- 
rous Reſolutions ; but all his Endeavours were 
uſeleſs. Ethelred, who had hitherto feign'd 
Sickneſs, at laſt fell really ill, and died ſoon 
after, in the fiftieth Year of his Age, and thir- 
ty-ſeventh of his Reign. England had never 
been in ſo deplorable a Condition as in theReign 
of this Prince. : 

By Elgiva his firſt Wife he had Edmund, 
who ſucceeded him; Atbelſtan, who died in 
his Infancy; another Son named Eduy, and 
three Daughters. Edgiva the eldeſt married 


an Engliſh Earl, who was kill'd in a Battle: 


Edgitha the ſecond, unfortunately fell to the 
Lot. of the Traytor Edrick Duke of Merc 3 
Edgina his third Daughter was Wife of Utbres 


Far 
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pearl of Northumberland. By Emma of Mor- 
_ his ſecond Wife, Ethelred left Alfred 


1 and Edward, and a Daughter named Coda. 


Ethelred was commonly call'd the Dnready, 
either for ſuffering himſelf to be often ſur- 
priz d by the Danes, or by his never being in 
Readineſs when he was to go to War. At 
his Acceſſion to the Crown he found a rich 
and flouriſhing -Kingdom, which at his Death 
he left in extream Poverty, and in the ut- 
moſt Affliction. 


ſurnam' d IRonsIDE, Sixteenth 
King of England. 

After the Death of Ethbelred, all the Lords 
who were at London, and the Inhabitants of 
that City, proclaimed Edmund his Son, King 
of England. He had already given ſignal Proofs 
both of his Courage and Conduct : But the 
Danes and all the Counties in their Poſſeſſion 
declared for Canutus. As the Enghſh ſubmit- 
ted to him with Repugnance, a great Num- 
ber went and offer'd their Service to Edmund, 
whom they looked upon as their lawful Prince 
(tho' conſtrain d to ſwear to his Rival) which 
render'd the Match more equal; and this 
Equality was the Ground of ſeveral Battles 
with various Succeſs, which ſerved indeed to 
prolong the War, but could not decide the 
Quarrel. London being of great Succour to 
Edmund, the Daniſh King turned his Thoughts 
upon taking this City, as he imagined its Re- 


FEpMvUNP II. 


duction would deprive that Prince of his chief 
Strength, and put a ſpeedy End to the War. 


With this View, while Eamund was employ'd 
elſewhere, he approached the Town, beleagur'd 
it, and vigorouſly puſh'd the Siege; but the 
brave Reſiſtance 47 


polite Side of the Thames, Canutus was com- 
pelled to raiſe the Siege. Having fail'd in this 
Attempt, he employed many Stratagems to 
ſurprize his Enemy, and draw him off to a 
Diſtance from London. At length ſucceedin 
in this laſt Deſign, he a ſecond Time laid ſiege 
to this great City, but found no leſs Difficulty 
than before; and the Inhabitants by an obſti- 


nate Defence gave Edmund Time to fly to its. 


Succour. 


Canutus inraged to find his Meaſures broke, 
ſuddenly raiſed the Siege, to offer Edmund 
Battle, who being no leſs ardent to end this 
Quarrel by a deciſive Engagement, inſtead of 
retreating advanced to meet him. In this Bat- 
tle, which was very bloody, both Princes gave 
ignal Proofs. of their Courage and Conduct, 


tho neither could incline Victory to his Side. 
After a long Diſpute, bath Armies were oblig'd 


to ſeparate; wit! 


retty near an equal Loſs : 
Tho the Engli 3 ” 


was in that of the Danes: This Lord ſeeing, 
Numb. XI. „ 


the Inhabitants giving Ed. 
mund time to throw in Succour from the op- 


the Addreſs to 


the Enghſh Army was very near being 
defeated by the Subtilty of Edrick Streon, who 
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contrary to his Hopes, the Eugliſh Troops be- 
have after a Manner which made him appre- 
hend an unfortunate Iſſue for his Friends, cut 
off the Head of a Soldier, who reſembled 
Edmund, and fixing it upon a Lance, advanced 
to the front Ranks, where he ſhew'd it to 
the Engliſb, crying out, Fly! fly ye Wretches | 
ſee here the Head of your King, on whom you 


ſo much depend. This Sight at firſt cauſed ſuch 


a Conſternation among the Enghſh, as might 
even have occafion'd their Defeat, if Edmund 
had not ſhewn himſelf without his Helmet to 
his aſtoniſh'd Troops, and thus reſtored them 
that Boldneſs which they began to loſe, by the 
Opinion of his Death. The Battle having 
laſted till Night without any viſible Advantage 
on either Side, Edmund prepared to renew it 
the following Day; but Canutus who had an- 
other Deſign, made uſe of the Darkneſs of 
the Night for his Retreat: He drew off to 
the Sea- ſide, and having embarked his Troops, 
row'd for ſome time along the Coaſt, to de- 
ceive the Vigilance of his Enemy, who could 
not gueſs at his Deſign. When he thought 
he had deluded him, he landed his Troops, 
and appeared a third Time before London; but 
meeting with no better Succeſs than the firſt 
and ſecond Siege, he withdrew to another 
og 118 55 
This War might be ſomewhat curious, were 
it poſſible to give a clear and diftint Account 
of the Particulars; but we find a very great 
Confuſion in the Authors ho have wrote up- 
on it. What can be collected, as moſt cer- 
tain is, that in the Space of one Vear theſe 
rival Princes engaged in five Battles; one of 
which fought in Efex, muſt undoubtedly have 
proved fatal to Canutus, had it not been for 
the fatal Counſel of  Edrick Streon, who con- 
tinually changing Sides, was at that time in 
the Engliſh Army. Edmund had the Genero- 
ſity to pardon him, and the Credulity to de- 
pend on his Oaths of being for the Future de- 


g voted to his Service. However this Traytor, 


who had fold himfelf to the King of Den- 
mark, would not let ſlip the Opportunity of- 
fer d him of doing that Prince a ſignal Ser- 
vice. When he ſaw the Daniſh Army puſh'd 
by the Engliſb in an extream Diſorder, he had 
perſuade Edmund to ſtop the 
Purſuit of thoſe who fled, leſt Deſpair might 
make them rally, and ſome unforeſeen Accident 
ſnatch a certain Victory out of his Hands. This 
Device, by which he had formerly ſucceeded 


with Erbelred, had the fame Effect with Ed. 


mund, whe ſuffer d himſelf to be led away by 


his fatal Counſel. I know not which moſt 


deſerves our Wonder, Edmunds ſubmitting to 
be guided by the Advice of a Man whoſe 
Treachery ought to be well known to him, or 


the Aſſurance of the Traytor. However, this 
| W * weary of di 


ſguiſing his Inclina- 3 
A tions, 
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tions, openly ſhew'd himſelf at the laſt Bat- ſonable by the principal Officers of both Armies, 


tle, which was fought near Aſbeldon *, While 
the two Armies were engaged, he quitted his 
Poſt, and went over to the Danes, who re- 
ceived him as a real Friend. This Treache- 
ry cauſed ſach Conſternation in the Engliſb 
Troops, that throwing down their Arms, they 
hehe of nothing but providing for their 
Safety by Flight. 
tle was by ſo much the greater, as it was irre- 
parable; the better part of the Engliſb Nobi- 
lity being cut off. The Earls Africk, Good- 
win, Ulfketel, and Etbelward, all eminent for 
their Courage and Affection to their. Prince, 
were of the Number, who, Sword in Hand, 
loſt their Lives in Defence of their King and 
Country. 
After this important Victory, Canutus flat- 
ter'd himſelf that he ſhould find no farther Re- 
fiſtance ; as he imagined it impoſlible for Ed- 
mund to raiſe an Army to keep the Field, or 
that he would even dare again to face him. But 
as the Engliſb were in the utmoſt Danger, it 


obliged them to exert themſelves in an extra- 


ordinary Manner for their Deliverance. Ed- 
mund had all the Hearts of his Subjects, the 
City of London eſpecially, was always ready to 
give him efficacious Proofs of their Loyalty 
and Affection. Wherefore he was ſo far from 
deſponding on account of his late adverſe For- 
tune, that he rally'd his diſperſed Troops, and 
having got together a ſtronger. Army than 
that he had loſt, went in queſt of his Enemy, 
then on his March towards Gloceſter. Canu- 
tus, on the other hand, who would not ſuf- 
fer him farther to encreaſe his Strength, haſten'd 
to meet and give him Battle. The two Kings 


were for ſome time in Sight of each other, at 


the Head of their reſpective Armies, neither 
giving the Signal for the Onſet; ſo much did 
a doubtful Succeſs keep them in ſuſpence. Ed- 
mund knew he had no reſource if he loſt the 
Battle; and Canutus foreſaw a general De- 
tection of the Engliſo, ſhould he be defeated: 
Thus according to all Appearance, this Bat- 
tle would have decided the Loſs or Gain of 2 
Kingdom. At length, Edmund, who was a 
ſtrong robuſt Man, and from thence named 
Tronfide, ſent Word to Canutus, that to fpare 
the Effufion of Blood, which would be "ob in 
their Quarrel, be thought it would be juft fo 
them to decide the Diſpute in a: fingle Combi 
Canutus replied, / the Proof of his Courage 
was: alone in queſtion, he thought he ſhould not 


want it to accept the Offer; but as be was of 


a-,weak Conſtitution, and of ſmall Stature, he 
ſhould hardly fight on ſuch unequal Terms. He 
added, , Edmund defired to "og a farther 

Effuſion of Blood, he was ready to agree to an 
Accommodation, fach as ſhould be judged rea- 


 * Sir Richard Baker ſays Afpdon, which is in 2 in the Hundred of Rafe, on the Borders both of Cambridgeoire and Saf- 


fill. "ou is alſo in E/ex, in the Hundred o 


Edmund's Loſs in this Bat- 


tune. 


This Propoſal was joyfully accepted by the 
Lords on the Side of Edmund, who ardently 
wiſh'd ſome Expedient might be found to put 
an End to this unhappy War; on the contra- 
ry, Edmund was defirous to decide the Quar- 
rel by the Sword , but he durſt not oppoſe 
their Opinion, leaſt his Obſtinaey might be the 
Cauſe of their deſerting him, Wherefore each 
Side appointed Plenipotentiaries, who met in 
a little Iſland in the Severn call'd Alney, over- 
againſt Gl/oceſter, to find the Means of regu- 
lating the Pretenſions of the two Princes. Af- 
ter a pretty ſhort Conference, the Peace was 
concluded by the Partition of the Kingdom. 
Weſſex, that is all the Country lying South of 
the Thames, with the City of London, and 
Part of the ancient Kingdom of Efex, was 
aſſigned to Eimund: Canutus had allotted to 
him the Kingdom of Mercia, which, beſide 
Mercia itſelf, compriſed Northumberland and 
Eftanglia. Every thing being thus regulated, 
the two Kings went to the Iſland of Alney, 
where they ſwore to the obſerving of the 
Peace; after which Edmund withdrew to his 
Kingdom. | 

Edmund did not long enjoy the Peace he 
had cbtoin'd with ſo much Toil ; his Brother- 
in-law Edrick Streon who fear'd the Agree- 
ment of the two Kings might be of fatal 
Conſequence to him, filled up the Meaſure 
of his Treachery, by getting Edmund aſſaſſi- 
nated by two of his own Domeſticks. Some 
Authors fay, this infamous Action was com- 
mitted by Streon's Son. Thus ended the Life 
of this brave Prince, worthy of a better For- 
He did not enjoy the Crown a whole 
Year : But in that ſhort Reign he gave fre- 
quent Proofs of a ſignal Bravery, a conſum- 
mate Prudence, and an extraordinary Huma- 
nity. | 
By his Wife Algitha he left two Sons, Ed- 
mund and Edward, whom TI ſhall have occa- 
ſion to mention in the Sequel. He had alſo 
a natural Son named Edwy, whom Canutus 
afterwards put to dzath. 


CanuTvus the Great, Seventeenth King of 
England, and ſecond Daniſh King. 


The Death of Edmund gave Canutus an 
rtunity and Pretence to ſeize upon the 


. „ of Weſſex, which the lawful Heirs 


were no way able to diſpute him, Edmund 
having left two Sons and two Brothers, Canu- 
tus ſeern'd to have not the leaſt Pretence to the 
Succefſion ; but he infiſted, that by the Trea- 
ty at the 72 of Alney, it was ſti te the 
Survivor of the two Kings ſhould enjoy the 
whole Kingdom. Eamund's two Sons were 
very young, and his Brothers in Norman) ; 


theſe 


/ 


Weſſex. 


atter had no thought of the Crown of 
— On the other Fannd, 2 LO 
ful, his Threats carried a great Weight 
2 It was thus impoſſible for the 
Friends of the Engliſb Princes to get over ſo 
many Obſtacles. Had they immoveably per- 
ſiſted in keeping the Crown of Weſſex in Ed- 
mund's Family, in all probability-they would 
have kindled a War, which muſt neceſſarily 
have compleated the Ruin of the Kingdom, ſo 
that Canutus was acknowledg'd and proclaim'd 
King of all England; and all the Nobility 
both Engliſh and Danes, took the Oath of 
Allegiance to him. 
Canutus was too able a Politician, not to 


be ſenſible of the Motives which induced the 


| - Engliſh to acknowledge him their Sovereign. 


As he very well knew the moſt efficacious 
Method to captivate the good Will of the Peo- 
ple, was to ſee exact and impartial Juſtice 
done, he at the very firſt declared, that for 
the future, he would make no Difference be- 
tween Danes and Engliſb. After this he pub- 
liſhed an Edict, by which he order'd that the 
ancient Laws ſhould be obſerv'd in every 
County, as in the Time of the Saxon Kings. 
The North was excepted, as ſcarce any but 
Danes were there ſettled, and they had intro- 
duced their own Laws, in which it was not 
neceſſary to make any change. Theſe pru- 
dent Meaſures had the deſired Effect; the 
People could not give ſufficient Tokens of their 
Joy, for being govern'd by their ancient Laws, 
under the Protection of a juſt Prince, whoſe 
only View ſeem'd to be the Happineſs of his 
Subjects. 

| Canutus perceiving what Progreſs he had 
made in the Hearts of the People, thought he 
might ſafely ſet upon the other Part of his 
Project, and free himſelf from thoſe who 
gave him the moſt Uneaſineſs, particularly 
from the Saxon Princes. Alfred and Edward, 
the late King's two Brothers, were withdrawn 
into Normandy with their Mother Emma, fore- 
ſeeing the Weft-Saxons would not be at Liber- 
ty to do Juſtice to the Royal Family: As to 
the Sons of Edmund, who were too young of 
themſelves. to foreſee the Danger of being in 
the Power of Canutus, they ftaid in England. 
Theſe two Princes, tho' in a tender Age, as 
the People had an Affection for them, gave the 
new King Uneaſineſs. 


could not take that Sep in England, without 
hazarding the Affection of the Engliſh, which 
was very neceſſary to his Views. However, 
as he did not think himſelf thoroughly ſe- 
cure whilſt theſe Princes lived, he put them 


carry them into Denmark, under Pretence of 
ſending them to travel, but, in effect, to get 


* 
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tina. : . 


He would have made 


no Scruple of putting them to death, but he 


under the Care of one of his Domeſticks to 


nd of them with greater Eaſe, when their Ab- 
ſence had ſomewhat cool'd the Affection of 
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the Engliſh, The Perſon to whom they were 
committed knowing the King's Deſign, was 
touched with Compaſſion for theſe Princes, and 
inſtead of going to Denmark, he carried them 
to the King of Sweden, and diſcover'd to him 
his Maſter's Intentions. This Monarch gave 
a favourable Reception to the Engliſh Princes; 
but to prevent any diſpute with Canutus, he 
ſent them to the Court of his Kinſman Solo- 
mon King of Hungary, who took upon him 
the Care of their Education. Solomon after a 
Time gave one of his Daughters in Marriage 
to Edmund, and his Siſter-in-law Agatha , 
Daughter of the Emperor Henry II. to Ed- 
ward, The former of theſe Princes died ſoon 
after his Marriage, but Edward had five 
Children, of whom two died in Hungary; the 
other three were Edgar, Margaret, and Chri- 


Canutus would gladly have had the Power 
of freeing himſelf from the Uneaſineſs he ſuf- 
fer d on account of Alfred and Edward, King 
Edmund's Brothers, who, with their Mother 
Emma, had taken Refuge in Normandy ; but 
he ſaw no way to get them out of the Hands 
of their Uncle Duke Richard II. Nay, he 
apprehended this Prince, whoſe Forces were 
not inconſiderable, might at ſome time or 
other undertake to have Juſtice done to his 
Nephews. To prevent this Danger, he thought 
of engaging the Duke of Normandy in his In- 
tereſt, by aſking his Siſter Emma, Dowager 
of Ethelred II. in Marriage, and at the ſame 
Time offering him Eſtritha, one of his Siſters. 
Theſe Offers being accepted, the two Mar- 
riages were celebrated with all Magnificence 
ſuitable to the Dignity of the two Princes. 
If Emma wes pleaſed with returning to hold 
the ſame Rank in England, in which ſhe was 
formerly ſeen, her Sons Alfred and Edward 
were in a far different Diſpoſition, and openly. 
ſhew'd their Diſcontent , the latter eſpecially, 
who never forgave her this ſcandalous Mar- 
riage with the mortal Enemy of her firſt Huſ- 
band : But what made them thoroughly angry- 
was, her conſenting it ſhould be inſerted in 
the Marriage Articles, that the Children born' 
by her to Canutus ſhould be acknowledged 
Heirs to the Crown of England. This was 
(as much as lay in her Power) depriving Ethel. 
red's Family of all Hopes of ever aſcending the 
'Throne. „ ; 1. e y 1: ID 

Canutus by theſe Precautions having pre- 
vented the Danger he feared from the Saxon 
Princes, thought it time to rid himſelf of ſome” 
Lords, whoſe Loyalty he ſuſpected, and whoſe: 
Power he apprehended... The three chief of 
theſe. were, the Duke of Mercia, the Duke 
of  Eftanglia, and the Earl of Northumber« 
land. Theſe Lords had done him very great 
Services; but this was the very Cauſe of their 
appearing formidable to him, as he well un- 
derſtood the Damage they could do him, if © 

$ „ 
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they ſhould act againſt him. Edrick Streon 
he knew a profligate Wretch, and as there 
was no relying on his Fidelity (who had fo 
often betray'd the two laſt Kings, notwith- 
ſtanding the Ties which ſhould have made 
him firmly adhere to their Intereſts) he re- 
folved to begin with him. He ſoon found a 
favourable Opportunity to put his Deſign in 
Execution, by performing an Act of Juſtice 
extreamly agreeable to the Engliſb. This Lord 
having the Infolence one Day to reproach him 
publickly with not having rewarded his Ser- 
vices, and eſpecially that of taking off ſo 
formidable a Rival as Edmund, gave Canutus 
a Pretence he had long ſought. Scarce had 
Edrick let drop theſe Words, but the King 
enraged, anſwered, That fince he had the Af 
furance publickly to acknowledge ſo black a 
Crime, of which he had hitherto been only ſuſ- 
pected guilty, be ought to ſuffer the Puniſhment 
it deſerved ; and without giving him Leave to 
reply, order'd his Head that Inſtant to be 
ſtricken off, and his Body to be caſt into the 
Thames. *Tis faid, that he order'd his Head 
to be fix'd upon the higheſt Part of the Tower 


of London, that he might keep the Word which 


he had given this Traytor, to exalt him above 
all the other Engliſb Lords. Thus Edrick 
at length received the juſt Puniſhment of his 
Treaſons. Erick Earl of Northumberland, on 
ſome Pretence, was not long after baniſhed 
the Kingdom. Turkil Duke of Eftanglia, 
terrified by theſe Examples, and perhaps by 


the King's Emiſſaries, went into a voluntary 


Exile, fearing a greater Misfortune. Many 


other Lords of leſs Note fell a Sacrifice to the 


King's Jealouſy ; their Poſts were given to 


, thoſe in whom Canutus could place a greater 


Confidence. 


Canutus perceiving the Kingdom in a pro- 
found Calm, and that there was no reaſon to 


apprehend the Engliſb thinking of a Revolt, 


reſolved to make a Voyage to Denmark. His 
Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in that King- 
dom, on account of the War the Danes had 
with the Vandals. He took with him all the 


Engliſh Lords whom he had any Reaſon to 


ſuſpect, fearing his Abſence might encourage 


them to excite Commotions in the Kingdom. 


Twas partly for tHe ſame Reaſon he took with 
him the Flower of the Engh/ſþ Troops, of 
which he made a confiderable Body under 
Goodwin, Son of Ulſnoth, whom I have had 
occaſion ' to mention in the Reign of Etbel- 


red II. Gocduin, who was a Man of great 
Capacity and Experience, diſtinguiſn'd himſelf 
in this War by a very bold and ſucceſsful 


Action. The two Armies of Danes and Van- 
dals being pretty near each other, Canutus de- 
fign'd the next Morning at the break of Day to 


attack the Enemy: While the Troops in Ex- 
tion of the enſuing Battle betook them 
ſelves: to reſt, Goodwin with thoſ: he com- 


manded, ſecretly got out of the Camp, and in 
the Night fell upon the Janduls; and having 
diforder'd them by this unexpected Attack, 
made a great Slaughter and routed their Ar- 
my. At break of Day, Cauutus diſpoſing eve- 
ry thing for the Battle, and not finding the Eu- 
gliſb in their Poſt, concluded they were gone 
over to the Fandals; but the Confuſion this 


ut him into, was ſoon ended by the Arrival 


of the Engliſh General, who himſelf came to 
bring the News of this Victory. 'Tho' this 
Action was of dangerous Conſequence, yet 
the King who was pleaſed to diſpenſe with 
the Maxims of War, (by which, Goodivin 


would have been puniſh'd for engaging with- 


out Orders) receiv'd him. with many Careſſes, 
and to recompence ſo great a Service, made 
him Earl of Kent. I ſhall in the Sequel have 
often Occaſion to ment'on this Goodwin, 
who in Time became the greateſt Lord in En- 


glaud. 


This War being happily ended, Canutus re- 
turn'd to his Ifland, where immediately after 
his Arrival he aſſembled the great Council for 


the ratifying the Daniſh Laws, which had 


been obſerved for ſome Time in part of the 
Kingdom, but particularly in Northumberland, 


There were then three Sorts of Laws in En- 


gland, viz. that of the Veſt-Savons, the Mer- 


cians, and that of the Danes. But theſe laſt 


did not receive the Sanction of the publick 
Authority, till Canutus, at his Return from 
Denmark, had them ſet on the fame Footing 
with the ancient Laws of the Country. | 

After this Prince's Return to England, he 
enjoy'd a thorough Repoſe, giving himſelf en- 
tirely up to the promoting Peace and Juſtice, 
and to procuring the Happineſs of his Subjects. 


But ſome time after, he was obliged to break 


off theſe pacifick Employments, to make a ſe- 
cond Voyage to Denmark, at that Time at- 
tacked by the King of Sweden. Canutus had 
but indifferent Succeſs in this Expedition: The 
Engliſh Troops which he carried with him 
ſuffer d very much, and he had the Mortifica- 
tion to experience ſuch ſevere Strokes of For- 
tune as he was little uſed to. 

Two Years after, having forgot this ill Suc- 
ceſs, he undertook another War, which made 
him large amends for the Loſs he had ſuffer'd 
by the Swedes. He had ſome old Pretenſions 
upon Norway, which tho* ſomewhat obſcure, 


he notwithſtanding reſolved to revive. _Olaus 


then King of Norway, was a Prince of no 
great Depth, and very little inclined to War. 
Canutus thought he might with leſs Difficul- 


ty aſſert his 1 in the Reign of this Prince, 


than at any other Time. He began the Exe- 
cution of his Deſigns by ſecret Cabals, in 
which he gain'd over a great many Norwegian 
Lords to his Intereſt, As ſoon as he perceived 
his Affairs in a likely way, he went to Den- 
mark with a conſiderable Body of Eng al 

1 e Troops, 
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Troops, which he ſuddenly landed in Nor- 
way. Olaus who had no Intelligence of his 
Intrigues, ſurpriz d at this Invaſion, and more 

ſo, to find the greater Part of his Subjects a- 
| gainſt him, had no other Reſource than his 
Flight, and to abandon the. Kingdom to his 
Enemy. No ſooner was he withdrawn, but 
Canutus was crown'd King of Norway, little 
troubling himſelf with the Point of Right, as 
long as he had that of Power. Two Years 
after, this diveſted Prince made an Attempt 
to be reſtored, but was ſlain by his own Sub- 


jects. 
The Conqueſt of Norway ſatisfied Canutus's 


Ambition; from that time forward all thoughts 


of military Expeditions, gave place to thoſe of 
Devotion, he became a liberal Benefactor to 
the Churches and Monaſteries; as if the Uſur- 


; | pation of two Kingdoms, and all the conſe- 


quential Miſchiefs could be expiated by fo 
flight a Satisfaction. 
| not having thus endeavour'd to give 

(what he pretended) viſible Proofs of his Piety, 
he reſolved upon a Voyage to Rome, which 
he perform'd in 1031, While he was in this 
Town, he made a great many rich Preſents 
to the Churches, and ratify'd the Gifts of his 
Predeceſſors, whether made to the Roman 
Church, or to the Exgliſb College. 

At his Return to England he applied him- 
ſelf to the Dedication' of the Church of St. 
Edmund, which had been begun before his 
Departure for Rome. Finally, having lived 
ſome Years longer in the continual Practice of 
Devotion, he died in the Year 1036, which 
was in the nineteenth of his Reign. 

Hiſtorians have not fail'd diſtinguiſhing this 


Prince by, the Surname of Great; a Title 


which ſeems appropriated to Conquerors ; as 
if true Grandeur conſiſted, in plundering of 
others: But not to limit Greatneſs to ſuch nar- 
row Bounds, we may ſay, that Canutus, with 
_ reſpect to the laſt Years of his Reign, deſerv'd 
that glorious Title. The End of his Life was 
quite different from its Beginning; one would 
not have imagin'd he was the ſame Prince who 
; had cauſed the ſhedding ſo much Blood, and 
had trampled under Foot Juſtice and Religion, 
to acquire Kingdoms to which he had no Ti- 
tle. Some Years before his Death he became 
humble, moderate, juſt, and. truly religious; 
if Hiſtorians have not exceeded the Bounds of 
Truth in what they relate of him, he was no 
ſooner firmly ſettled in the Throne of England, 
but he gave daily Proofs of Piety, Juſtice and 
Moderation, which gained him the Hearts of 
his , and an univerſal Eſteem among 
Strangers. They tell us a little Story of him 
upon this Subject, which ſhews both his good 
Senſe, and to what a length Courtiers are ca- 
| pable of 'c g their Flatteries. One Day, 
as he walked on the Sea: ſnore, ſome of thoſe 
a were exceflive in their 


Widow of one of their 


This Difference mi 
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Praiſes, -and even durſt go in their Adulation 
as to compare him to God himſelf. Offended 
at theſe Extravagancies, to ſhew both their 
Folly and Impiety, he ordered a Chair to be 
brought, and ſeating himfelf where the Place 
muſt neceſſarily be ſoon cover'd by the flow- 
ing Tide, he addreſs'd himſelf to the Sea in 
5 following Words: O Sea, thou art depen- 
dent on me, and this Land is mine: I command 
thee to advance no nearer, nor dare to wet the 
Feet of thy Maſter. Having ſaid this, he fat 
fome time in the ſame Place, as if he expeCt- 
ed the Sea would obey his Orders; but as it 
ſtill continued to flow, he took from thence 
an Occafion to let thoſe vile Flatterers know, 
that the Title of Lord and Maſter belong d 
to him only whom Earth and Sea obe el. 
'Tis faid, from that Time he would never 
put on the Crown, but made it be placed on 
the Head of a Crucifix in the Church of Win- 
cheſter. 

He left three Sons, all of Age to govern, to 
whom he diſtributed his three Kingdoms by 
his Will, To Sweno his eldeſt, who was 
natural Son, he gave Norway. England fe fl 
to the Share of Harold his ſecond 5 born 
of the ſame Woman; and to Canutus or Har- 


dilnute, whom he had by Emma of Nor- 
mandy, was 2 che n of 1 
mur. 
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teenth King of England, and third of tbe 
Daniſh Kings. 


When Canutus married the Princeſs of Nr. 
mandy, it was ſtipulated, the Children of this 
Marriage ſhonld ucceed to the Crown of En- 


gland: Notwithſtanding this Prince making. a 


Diſpoſition different from this A 5 

gave England to his Son Harold, pat in Den: 
mark, and that Kingdom to Hardi knute, born 
of Emma his ſecond Wife. Tis probable he 
did not think the Engliſh fo well accuſtom'd 


to the Daniſh Yoke 190 venture the placing Ra 
e 


ounger Son, who was but fifteen or fixt 


Years old, and of a weak U Ae 15 


the Throne of England.” 1 Os 
ticle of his Will wy gy great Op gaben 
among the Eng liſh. ey look'd upon Ha = 
diknute, born 2 e of” 2 lLytul, Wie, 
s, as the only 
one who had a Right to Wa Succeſſion ; ; where-. 
as they eſteem d Harold. as a Stranger and a 
Baſtard, On the other hand, the. Danes . 
fiſted in performing the laſt Will of Canurs 
icht have been e 
by unhappy Conſequences, if Harold had Dot, | 
by' an extraordin Expedition, ſeized up on 
the Treaſure, which the King bis Father h 


_ amaſſed at Winthefter. With this Supply he. 


was in a Condition to 5 155 himſelf feared, 


and to buy over ſome of thoſe who o ppoſed : 


his Election; it was by this Method that i in 4 
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general Aſſembly held in Mercia he ſecured a 
Majority of Votes, and got himſelf declared 
King. All the Danes, and conſequently the 
Engliſh Merctans, viz, | thoſe who were ſi- 
tuated North of the Thames, were his Parti- 
fans. The latter looking upon the Danes as 
their Maſters, durſt not make a direct Oppo- 
fition to what they pleaſed to will. 

However, the Weft-Saxon Engliſb did not 
give up the Diſpute ; they were no ſooner re- 
turned into their own Country, but they con- 
vened a general Aſſembly of Veſſex, and by 


the Management of Earl Goodwin, Hardiknute 


was elected, 'and proclaimed King of Weſſex, 


The Weft-Saxons leaving the Mercians at li- 


berty to acknowledge Harold for their King. 
* © Hardiknute, at this time in Denmark, was 
in no haſte to take Poſſeſſion of the Crown 
of Weſſex, either prevented by Buſineſs, or fol- 
lowing, on this Occaſion as in all others, his 
natural Propenſity to Idleneſs. During his 
Abſence, Earl Goodwin was at the Helm of 
Government, and with ſo great Authority, that 
he ruled as he thought fit, independently of 
Queen Emma the King's Mother, who was not 
beloved of the Weft-Saxons, Harold in the 
mean while turn'd his Thoughts upon obtain- 
ing that Kingdom by underhand Intrigues, 
which he did not find himſelf in Condition to 
ſubdue by the Sword. As his being deprived 
of it was altogether owing to the Intereſt of 
Earl Goodwin, ſo he judged there was no more 
likely Method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the 
Throne, than to gain that Nobleman over to 
his Intereſt. He improved the Abſence: of 
his Brother, to work upon Goodwin by Me- 
thods which Hiſtorians have not unfolded, but 
which are not very difficult to be gueſſed at: 
However, he ſucceeded according to his Wiſh. 
Goodwin, who was not over ſcrupulous, find- 
ing his Advantage in Harold's Propoſals, pro- 
miſed to ſet him on the Throne. This Intrigue 


F ſo managed what he had 
indertaken, that Harold was acknowledged 
King of Weſſex,. This Change was not made 
by. the unanimous Conſent of the Weft-Saxons, 
but. brought about by the only Intrigues of 
Goodwin, 


and ſome other Lords, who ſo ma- 


_ fiaged the Affair, that it was determined before 


ny could take Meaſures to obſtruct it. | 
Enna, was extreamly ſurpriſed at this Re- 
volution, by which her Son elt the Crown of 
Weſſex, and the the Hopes of ever having any 
part n the Government of the Kingdom. She 
cadily conjectured by the Poſture of Affairs, 
it would be impoſſible for Hardihnute to re- 
Cover the Crown which was taken from him: 
hetefore, turning her Thoughts another way, 
fotmed a Scheme which ſhe thought not im- 
offible to put in Practice: This was, the 
Fang one of her Sons whom ſhe had by 


| 2494 ; ; 
SY an” 1 


Ethelred, upon the Throne, hoping the Ey 
gliſb would to the utmoſt of their Power, 
favour an Undertaking which tended” to the 
ſetting the Crown upon. the. Head of a Prince 
deſcended from their antient Kings. The Suc- 
ceſs of this Deſign depended on her Prudence 
and Diſſimulation; but it was above all neceſ- 
ſary to find ſome Pretence, without giving the 
King Jealouſy, to bring into England the two 
Princes her Sons, who were in Normandy, to 
the end they might procure themſelves Friends 


to ſupport their Intereſts. With this Deſign 


ſhe pretended to be very indifferent with re- 
gard to the Expulſion of Hardiknute, keep- 
ing herſelf ſhut up in Vincbeſter; where ſhe 
continually viſited the Churches, and ſeem'd 
wholly taken up with the Care of her Sal- 
vation. | 

When ſhe conceived the King ſufficiently 
convinced of her giving herſelf no further trou- 
ble about publick Affairs, ſhe aſked his Leave 
to ſend for her two Sons to Winchefter, whom 
ſhe had not ſeen ſince her ſecond Marriage. 


This being granted, Alfred and Edward in 


a ſhort time after arriv'd in England, without 
making the leaſt ſhew of having any other 
Deſign than that of paying a Viſit to the Queen 
their Mother. They were waited on and 
careſſed by a great Number of People, whoſe 
Hearts being Engliſb, always firmly adher'd to 
the Family of their ancient Kings. 


Goodwin, a Man of great Penetration, ſoon 


diſcover'd the Queen's Deſign: "Twas no eaſy 
matter to deceive ſo ſhrewd a Politician. He 
had no ſooner entertain'd Suſpicions of her, 
but he ſent out ſuch a Number of Spies, that 
he was at length fatisfied his Jealouſies were 
well grounded. He communicated his Diſco- 
veries to Harold, at which he ſeem'd ſtartled; 
but the Earl who was not ſo eaſy alarm'd, let 
him know it was as yet no more than the Em- 
brio of a Plot, which might be eafily cruſh'd 
before it came to Maturity ; that he knew no 
better Method to be once for all out of Dan- 
ger of the like Conſpiracies, than to take off 
the two Saxon Princes, now he had ſo fair an 
Opportunity offer d him. Harold having ap- 
prov'd this Deſign, Goodwin adviſed him to 
ſhew himſelf entirely eaſy, that he might with 
leſs Difficulty take them in the Snare. This 
being reſolved upon, Harold ſeem'd ignorant 
of the Queen's Deſign, and  tho' the two 
Princes remain'd ſome time at Wincheſter, 
diſcover'd not the leaſt Suſpicion. At length, 
laying hold of an Opportunity, which natural- 


ly offer d, he invited them to paſs ſome Days 


at his Court before they return d to Narman- 
dy, whither he pretended to believe they de- 
fign'd very ſoon to return. Emma was in ve- 
ry great Suſpence on this Occaſion. She was 
well ſatisfied, it would be difficult for her Sons 
to make a powerful Party among the Nobili 
ty, without appearing at the Court, where 


thoſe 


f 
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thoſe of the greateſt Authority commonly re- 
ſort; but on the other hand, ſhe could not ea- 
fily reſolve to give them up to a Prince ſo much 
intereſted in their Deſtruction. In this Per- 
plexity ſhe took the middle Way, which ſhe 
judged the moſt proper to prevent the Danger 
ſhe apprehended ; this was to ſend Afred her 


| eldeſt Son to Court, and, under ſome Pretence 


to detain Edward; perſuading herſelf, if Ha- 


' rold had any ill Deſign, he would defer the 


Execution of it till he could get both Brothers 
into his Power; as it would be uſeleſs for him 
to make away with one, while the other was 
living. Goodwin pleaſed that his Advice be- 


gan to produce the Effect he had expected, 


rocured himſelf an Order to meet Alfred, 
with a ſhew of doing him Honour ; tho' his 


true Reaſon was, he would truſt no other in 


the Execution of his Deſigns. Afred's ſmall 
Attendance, compoſed of Normans, was at firſt 
charmed with the Deference which Goodwin 
paid to the Prince, and the Honours by his 
Orders done him : But this Pleaſure ſoon gave 
place to a great Conſternation, when the Prince 
and all with him found themſelves arreſted in 
the Caſtle of Guildford, into which they were 
led under Pretence of taking ſome Refreſh- 
ment. Alfred was immediately conducted to 
Ely, where his Eyes being put out, he was 
ſhut up in a Monaſtery, This unhappy Prince 
had hardly time to reflect on his Misfortunes, 


as he died in few Days, either by Grief, or 


by leſs natural Means; at leaſt, Goodwin was 
afterwards accuſed of his Murder. Edward 
was no ſooner inform'd of the melancholy Ca- 
taſtrophe of his Brother, but fearing a like 
Fate, haſten'd his Return to Normandy. Soon 
after Emma, having receiv'd an Order to quit 


the Kingdom, ſought Refuge with Baldwin 


Earl of Flanders, who affign'd her the Town 
of Bruges for a Reſidence. 

During theſe Occurrences Hardilnute at 
length rouzing from his Lethargy, formed the 
Deſign of recovering by his Sword the King- 
dom of Weſſex, of which his Brother had de- 
prived him. With this View he went to 


Bruges, to conſult the Queen his Mother. 


In all Likelihood he would have met with 
great Obſtacles in the Execution of this Pro- 
ject, had not the Death of Harold removed 
all Difficulties. This Prince died in 1039, 
leaving no Iſſue, and having done nothing re- 
markable. He was ſurnam'd Hareſoot, having 
one Foot cover'd with Hair; or as ſome fay, 
becauſe of his Swiftneſs in Running. His 
Death happen'd in the ſevereſt Winter that 
was ever known in England; 5 
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„ Haral's Body was found by a Fiſherman, who buried jt in St 


, was the burying Place of the Den. 


After the Death of Harold, the Nobility of 
both Kingdoms, and of both Nations, unani- 
mouſly offer'd the Crown to Canutus ſurnam'd 
the Hardy, not from his great Courage, but 
from his ſtrong and robuſt Conſtitution. He 
was then at Bruges, conſulting with his Mo- 
ther, the proper Meaſures for his Reſtoration 
to the Kingdom of Weſſex ; the Earl of Han- 
ders having given him Hopes of a powerful 
Supply. The Death of Harold put an End 
to their Deliberations. He arriv'd in England 


with forty Ships he had brought from Den- 


mark, and was receiv'd with great Demon- 
ſtrations of Joy, both by Engliſb and Danes; 


even Earl Goodwin, tho' his Arrival gave him 


little cauſe to rejoice, as having in divers Re- 
ſpects ated contrary to his Duty as his Sub- 
ject, was the firſt to pay his Court. 

The new King begun his Reign by an Act 


of Cruelty, of which there are few Examples. 


Scarce were the Ceremonies of his Coronation 
finiſh'd, when (impatient to be reveng'd on 
his Brother) he cauſed his Bady to be taken 
up and caſt into the Thames ; but all his Care 
could not prevent his having a new Burial, 
ſome Fiſhermen finding the Corpſe floating, 


took it up and gave it to certain Danes, who 
' Interr'd it in a Church-yard * belonging to 


their Nation in London. Some Authors add, 
that Hard:knute being informed of this, cauſed 
the Body a ſecond Time to be thrown into 
the River, but it was again found and privately 
buried at Weſtminſter. 

Some time after Hard:knute impoſed an ex- 
orbitant Tax upon the whole Kingdom, to 
diſcharge the Arrears due to his Fleet, which 
he ſent back to Denmark, Tho' the Engliſh 
had been pretty often loaded with theſe Im- 
poſts, which they call'd Danegelt, yet were 
they not pleaſed it ſhould be renew'd on this 
Occaſion, which did not ſeem. to demand. it. 
The Inhabitats of Worcefter ſhew'd the great- 
eſt Warmth in oppoſing this Tax; and even 
went ſo far as to murder two Tax Gatherers 
deputed for that Town; which the King 
hearing, he immediately commanded Goodwin 
Duke of Weſex, Leoffrick Duke of Mercia, 
and Siward Earl of Northumberland, to draw 
their Troops together, march to Vorceſter, 
raze the Town, and put all the Inhabitants to 
the Sword. Theſe Noblemen did in part ex- 
ecute the King's Orders, tho“ with great Re- 
pugnance. The Town after having been left, 


four Days to the Plundering. of the Soldiers, 
was burnt to the Ground; but the Inhabitants 
obtain'd Leave to withdraw to Bevercey, a lit- 


tle Ifland on the Severn, till the King was ap- 


peaſed. 


Soon after Prince Edward, Son of Ethel. 
red II, and half Brother to the King by his 


Mother, arrived at the Erg/i/h Court, was very, 
Clemmbs Church - yard, commonly call d St. ch] Daten, | 
favour- 
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favourably received, and immediately demand- 
ed Juſtice againſt Goodwin, as the Murderer of 
his Brother Alfred. The King was overjoy'd 
of an Opportunity to puniſh this Lord, not ſo 
much on account of Prince Alfred's Death, as 
for what he had done in behalf of the late 
King. Hardiknute cauſed him to be cited to 
appear, and 'anſwer according to the Courſe of 
Juſtice, to the Crime of which he was accuſed: 
But Geodwin who knew the avaricious Tem- 
r of the King, had the Addreſs to extricate 
þimfelf out of this Trouble, and by making 
a very conſiderable Preſent, prepared the Way 
for his Juſtification. This Preſent was a Gal- 
ley with its Beak richly gilt, mann'd with 
fourſcore Soldiers, each having a golden Brace- 
let of ſixteen Ounces weight, gilt Swords and 
Headpieces; a Daniſh 
with Gold and Silver on the left Shoulder, and 
a Lance equal to it in the right Hand; every 
thing on board the Galley was equally neat 
and magnificent. On account of this rich Pre- 
ſent, the Earl was admitted to clear himſelf, 
by taking his Oath, he had no Hand in the 
Murder of Afred; which done, he was pro- 
nounced innocent. | 
Hardiknute did not long enjoy a Crown 
which he was unworthy. to wear: He died 
ſuddenly in the third Year of his Reign, at the 
Nuptials of a Daniſh Lord, which were ce- 
lebrated at Lambeth. .'Tis poſſible his Death 


was haſten'd by Poiſon: But his exceſſive Cru-. 


elty and Gluttony made him fo odious to all, 
that he was lamented by none: Neither was 
there any Enq 
he died. All Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, he 
paſs d both Days and Nights in Drunkenneſs 
and Debauchery. 


EpwaRD III. /urnam'd the Cody EssoR, 
 Tawentieth King of England. 

Hardiknute leaving 
of Etbelred II. by Emma of Normandy, was 
the only Prince at that time in England who 
could pretend any Right to the Crown; who 
having moſtly lived in Normandy, was but lit- 
tle known in England. However, a lucky 
Advice, which Neceſſity obliged him to follow, 
_ afforded him a Succour, the only one capable 
to ſupport his Pretenſions; I mean that of 
Earl Goodwin; tho' it was but few Months 
fince Edward proſecuted this Nobleman for 
the Murder of his Brother, yet was he adviſed 

to ſeek his Aſſiſtance, which he obtained with 
more eaſe than he even durſt to hope. Good- 
in was ſo powerſul, and of a Genius ſo much 
ſuperior to the reſt ↄf the Nobility, it would 
in a Manner have ber impoſſible for Edward 
to ſucceed in hisDelignas, had he not gain d 
him over to his Intereſt. He was diſtinguiſhed 
both by his Birth and Merit, when Canutus the 
Great entruſted him with the Command of 


the Engliſb Troops in the War with the Vun- 


\ 


Scymiter, embelliſh'd ex, the diſtinguiſh'd Poſt of high Treaſurer 


nquiry made after what Manner 


no Iflue, Edward Son 


of ENGLAND, 


dals. After this Expedition, in which he glo- 
riouſly ſignalized himſelf, Canut us made him 
Earl of Kent, Sufſex, and Surrey, and gave 
him in Marriage Thyra, Siſter of Earl U!phs, 
to whom this Prince had given his Siſter Eſtri- 
tha, Widow of the Duke of Normandy. By 
this Wife Goodw:n had a Son, who was drown'd 
by a head-ſtrong Horſe running with him in- 
to the Thames. His ſecond Wife was Gztha, 
Siſter of Sweno, who was King of Denmark 
after the Death of Hardilnute. He had by 
his ſecond Lady ſeven Sons, Harold, Toto, 
Swan, Ulnoth, Gyrth, 775 Leoffwin, and 
one Daughter named Editha. The Favour with 
which Canutus the Great honour'd him, the 
Superiority of his Genius, his great Alliances, 
the Titles of Earl of Kent, and Duke of We/- 


conferr'd on him by Harold, and in ſhort the 
Government of the Counties of Oxford and 
Hereford in the Hands of his eldeſt Son, had 
raiſed his Fortune to fo great a Height, that 
it ſcarce could admit an Addition, His Inte- 
reſt ſuffer'd a Sort of Eclipſe in the Reign of 
Hardiknute ; tho he had > Addreſs to diſen- 
gage himſelf from the Danger which threa- 
ten'd him, Whatever ill Will the late King 
had to Goodwin, he was ſuch an Enemy to 
Fatigue, that he could never prevail upon him- 
ſelf, to ſupport the Care, and undertake the 
Trouble, requiſite to the well governing of a 
great State ; wherefore he left the Conduct of 
his Affairs to this Earl, as he found him the 
moſt capable of his Subjects. From what I 
have ſaid of this Nobleman, tis apparent, his 
Friendſhip muſt neceſſarily be of great Service 
towards Edward's aſcending the Throne, had 
his Pretenſions been even much better ground-. 
ed. Goodwin, however, was not a Man, who 
in purſuing the Intereſts of another, would 
neglect his own: Before he would engage with 
Edward, he required of him certain Condi- 
tions among which he exacted his Promiſe 
upon Oath to marry his Daughter Editba, 
which this Prince agreed to, notwithſtanding | 
his Repugnance, to take the Daughter of that 
Man, to Wife, whom he look'd upon as the 
Murderer of his Brother Alfred. | 
Edward having given his Word for the 
Performance of what Goodwin had required, 
he call'd a general Aſſembly, in which, by his 
Care and Management, this Prince by an una- 
nimous Conſent was acknowleged and pro: 
This Prince was of a tender Conſtitution, 
and a weak Genius, very unfit for the Go: 
vernment of a large State. The want of Re- 
ſolution, which he ſhew'd on all important Oc- 
caſions; his Incapacity for publick Affairs, and 
his continual Inclination to Trifles, gave the 
great Men of the Kingdom an Opportunity to 
arrogate to themſelves a Power which. was not 
far ſhort of a ſovereign Authority. They * 

4 


— * 


| ner diſcover'd this .Prince's Weakneſs, 
3 made themſelves abſolute in their 
Governments, and obey d the King's Orders, 
ſo far only as was agreeable to their Intereſt: 
Farl Goodwin eſpecially uſurped by Degrees 
ſo great an Authority, that he was not leſs 
reſpected than the King himſelf. However, 
Edward diſſembled with Goodwin; at the Bot- 
tom of his Heart he bore him a violent Hatred, 
' which extended to his whole Family, and was 
the true Reaſon he deferred, as much as poſ- 
Gble he could, his Marriage with Editha; but 
as he ſtood greatly in Fear of this Nobleman, 
= he durſt not break his Word. However he 
did not conſummate this Marriage; ſo deep 
an Impreſſion the Hatred he had conceived to 
Goodwin and all. his Relations had made upon 
him. This Queen, whoſe Greatneſs of Soul 
was equal to her exemplary Virtue, bore the 
Contempt with wonderful Patience, and in- 


ing ſhe could not by any Means gain the Heart 
of the King her Huſband, ſhe ſought her Con- 
ſolation in Devotion and Study. An Hiſtorian 
who wrote the Life of Edward, pretends that 
long before his Marriage he had made a Vow 
| of Chaſtity, and had ſo much Influence over 
the Queen, as to engage her to db the like : 
But Williom of Malmſbury knows not What to 


win was the real Cauſe of this Diſtaſte to his 
Daughter. However, he durſt not divorce 
her, as he feared this Earl, who had thie Power 
to ſet him on the Throne, might alſo have 
the Intereſt to drive him out, or at leaſt cauſe 
him great Troubles, Goodwin (who like an 
able Man improved theſe Advantages, and by 
the great Number of Friends. he acquired, be- 
came more and more formidable to the King) 
would probably in time have attain'd to the 
Power ho Mayors of the Palace had formerly 
in France, had he not met with a Counter- 
poiſe, which prevented his riſing to a Height 
ſo dangerous to the royal Authority. This was 
from the Earls Siward and Leoffrick, the 
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Duke of Mercia. Theſe two uniting to pre- 
vent Goodwin's riſing to a greater Height, kept 
conſtantly about the King, and endeavour'd as 
much as poſſible to ſupport his Authority. 
Without this Aſſiſtance, Edward, who was 
naturally weak, would no doubt have found 
it very difficult to have guarded himſelf againſt 


jet as Goodwin. | l 
Edward, to whom the glorious Titles of 
daint and Confeſſor have been given, aſcended 
the Throne with Diſpoſitions very little con- 
ſormable to Sanctity. Beſide the Hatred he 
' conceived to Goodwin" and his own Wife, 
be indulged. a Thirſt of Revenge againſt his 


ſtead of complaining of ſo harſh a Treatment, 
kept, on this Head, an eternal Silence. Find- 


make of ſo ſtrange a Procedure, and ſeems in- 


clin'd to think it was Edward's Hatred to Good- 


former Earl of Northumberland, and the latter - 


the Artifices of ſo able and ſo powerful a Sub- 
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Mother Emma, which was not agreeable to 
Chriſtianity, Tis true, his Mother, who had 
never ſhewn much Affection for him, and 
had been guilty of an Action the moſt capa- 
ble of any to exaſperate a Son, in marrying 
Canutus the mortal Enemy of her firſt Huſ- 
band: Moreover, ſhe had conſented; the Chil- 
dren which might be born by this ſecond Mar- 
riage, ſhould ſucceed to the Crown of England; 
which ſhew'd but little regard to thoſe of her 
former Marriage. This Action made ſuch an 
Impreſſion upon the Mind of Edward, as was 
not to..be effaced, by all . her future Endea- 
vours to raiſe the Children of Etbelred to the 
Throne. When ſhe leaſt thought of it, he 
came on a Sudden to Wincheſter, where ſhe 
kept her Treaſure, and without ſhewing her 
the leaſt Reſpect, ſtrip d her of all her Ef- 
fects; leaving her but a mean Penſion for her 
Subſiſtance. V 

While Eduard thus indulged his Reſent- 
ment to his Mother, he received certain Ad- 
vice that a Storm was gathering for him in the 
North. Sweno King of Norway, Son of Ca- 
nutus the Great, reſolving to ſet up his Preten- 
ſions to the Crown of England, prepared for 
this Expedition with all poſſible Diligence, 
and gave the Engliſb ground to apprehend a 
Return of thoſe Calamities under which they 
had fo long ſuffer'd; and from which they had 
for ſome time been. happily delivered. Ed- 
ward not leſs terrify'd than his Subjects, made 
ſome Preparations' to repel the- Invader, who 
had given a very great Alarm. Gunilda, Neice 
of Canutus, was the Victim of his Fears. He 
compell'd her to leave the Kingdom, and aban- 
don her Family, fearing ſhe might form ſome 
Plot in. favour of the Danes. Zy a happy 
Turn of Fortune, a War breaking out between 
the Kings of Denmark and Norway, unex- 


pectedly gave Peace to England. Some time 


after Sweno was dethron'd by Magnus Son of 
Olaus, from whom Canutus had taken the 
Kingdom of Norway. Magnus having got 
Poſſeſſion of this Kingdom, carried the War 
into Denmark, deſigning to dethrone the So- 
vereign of that Country alſo call'd Sweno. 


This Prince aſking  Succour from England, 


Goodwin was of Opinion, that to keep up the 
War between thoſe two Kings, a Supply of 
fifty Sail of Ships ſhould be ſent the Dane; 
but Siward and Leoffrick, for Reaſons not 
known, hinder'd his Advice being approved 
by the Council: For want of this Affftance 
Sueno was driven out of his Country; but 
regained his Throne after the Death of his 
Enemy. 77 | | 


The Troubles of Denmark were no Obſta- 
cles to the Danſþ Pirates ſcouring the Seas, and 
ſtriking Terror into the Inhabitants of the Sea- 
Coaſts of England. In the Year 1046 PEST 
five Daniſh Ships came unexpectedly to Sand-. 
wich, whence carrying off a great Booty, they 
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went to the Sea-Coaſts of Eſex, and made a 
conſiderable Number of Slaves of both Sexes, 
and of all Conditions. The Eugliſb were in 
very great Terror: But? Goodwin, Siadard, and 
Leoffrick, took ſuch proper Meaſures for the 
Defence of the Kingdom, that the Danes ter- 
rified in their Turn, made a haſty Retreat, 
and went elſewhere to ravage. - | 
The Retreat of the Daniſh Pirates did not 
reſtore a thorough Calm tb the Kingdom, the 
Sea-Coafts were in this fame Year infeſted by 
a new Enemy. This was Earl Swan, Son of 
Goodwin, who having ran away with an Ab- 
beſs, and not daring to continue in England 
after ſuch an Outrage, was withdrawn to Den- 
mark, where he waited in Hopes of his Par- 
don from the Interceſſion of his Father. When 
he had long waited, and found his Hopes diſ- 
appointed, he fitted out eight Ships, and made 
open War upon the Engliſb, plundering their 
Merchantmen, and committing on the Coaſts 
ſuch Barbarities, as hardly would have been 
expected from the moſt cruel Enemies. His 
Inſolence gave Goodwin's Enemies a great Ad- 
vantage, who took this Occaſion to exaſperate 
the King yet more againſt him and his Fami- 
ly. This Affair was a very great Perplexity to 
the Earl. To extricate himſelf from this Mis- 
fortune, he begg'd Earl Beorn, Son of Ulþho 
and Eftritha, Siſter of Canutus, to obtain a 
Pardon for this Criminal. Tho' Beorn had 
loudly declared againſt Swan, yet he was gain'd 
by Goodwrr's Intreaties, and having ſpoke to 


the King, oþtain'd his Requeſt on certain 


Conditions. The Buſineſs being in a fair Way, 
he went to Swan to perſuade his ſubmitting 
to the King's Will: But he met with an ill 
Return for his Service. Swan imagining this 
Nobleman came to betray him, kill'd him with 
his own Hand, and threw his Body into the 


Sea. The Brutality of this Action broke off 


all Accommodation for that time, but the 
King, notwithſtanding his complicated Crimes, 
was afterwards induced to grant him a Par- 
don; ſo much did this weak Prince dread giving 
Goodwin an Opportunity of revenging himſelf, 
ſhould he continue inflexible. Thus Good- 
donn, tho' hated by the King, obtained from 
him the ſame Favours, as if he had been ve- 

much in his Eſteem. e | 
Goodwin, beſide the King's Diſguſt, had 
other Enemies to bear up againſt, who daily 
inſtigated this Prince againſt him. I mean the 
Normans, who were in great Numbers, and 
in great Favour at the Court. Theſe People 


eſteem'd the Earl a declared Enemy, as he 


loudly declaim'd againſt the Favour - ſhew'd 
them by the King, and did not ſtick to ſay, 
they would ſoon be as troubleſome as the 


Danes had been. Theſe Complaints were not 


without Ground. Edivurd, who had been 
brought up among the Normans, had learn d 
all their Ways, and ſhew'd an Affection for 
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them, which excited the Jealouſy of the Ex- 


gliſb. The Norman Tongue was introduced 
into the Court, where it was more ſpoken than 
the Saxon. This King's Favour having made 
the Normuns inſolent, they expected every one 
ſhould pay them court: Thoſe who could not 
ſubmit to do it, often felt the Effects of their 
Reſentment. Goodwin was of. this Number, 
as he thought himſelf too powerful to ſtand 
in heeg of their Aſſiſtance for his Support; 


ſo far he was from ſeeking their Protection, 


that he affected by daily Railleries to ſheiw 
how much he thought himſelf above their 


Reach. | 
Among the Normans, Robert Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, had the greateſt Intereſt, The 


King had taken him out of a Monaſtery in 
Normandy, to give him the Biſhoprick of Lon- 
don, and afterwards to the great Regret of ſe- 


veral Engliſh Biſhops who aſpired to the Dig- 
nity, he made him Archbiſhop of Canterbury. . 


This Prelate ſhew'd very little Reſpect for 
Goodwin, who, on his Side, treated him with 
the higheſt Contempt. The Archbiſhop en- 
raged at this haughty Behaviour, employed the 


_ utmoſt of his Skill to blacken all the Earl's 


Actions, and raiſe the King's Hatred to him to 
the higheſt Pitch  _ ; 

The Court being in ſuch a Temper, an Ac- 
cident happen'd, which brought Goodivin with- 
in a Hair's Breadth of his Ruin, and gave the 
King an Opportnnity of ſhewing his Hatred 
towards him. Euſtace, Earl of Boulogne, 
coming over to England, to make the King 


his Brother-in-law a Viſit, Edward received 


him with all the Marks of Honour and Eſteem. 
Some time after, being on the Road in his 
Return to France, one of his Servants who was 


his Harbinger, quarrel'd with and kill'd a a | 


Burgher of Dover. This Accident having 
cauſed a great Noiſe among the Inhabitants, 
they took to their Arms to ſeize the Murderer, 
who, with ſome of the Earl's Domeſticks, 
ſtood upon his Defence. Euſtace coming in- 
to the Town in the midſt of this Tumult, 
found himſelf under an Obligation of defend- 
ing his Servants who were attacked, without 
having time to enquire into the Cauſe of their 
Quarrel; but as he was not the ſtrongeſt, twen- 
ty of his Servants were ſlain, and he himſelf 
got off with great Difficulty. Enraged at this 
Affront, he turned back to Gloceſter, where 
the Court then reſided, and loudly demanded 
a Satisfaction proportioned to the Aﬀront. Ed- 
ward immediately commanded Goodwin to 
march with ſome Troops, and chaſtiſe the 
Guilty, as they were under his Government; 
but inſtead of obeying this Command, he 


haughtily anſwer'd, that it was not the Cuſtom 


in England to puniſh any Perſon, before he had 
a fair Hearing allowed him; that the Engliſh 
Subjefs had their Privileges, which were not 
to be infringed ; that the accuſed might ma 
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nd, and if guilty anſiver for it, either by . 
3 or 1 Puniſhment, or be clear'd, if 
innocent. And added, in a very arrogant Tone, 
that as Earl of Kent, he was obliged: to pro- 
te the People of bis Government againſt the 
Inſults of Strangers. Edward was extreaml 
offended at this haughty Anſwer, which to 
his Diſobedience added a galling Reproach on 
the King's Partiality to Strangers. The Arch- 
biſhop, and the reſt of the Normans, readily 
Jaid hold on this Opportunity to exaſperate the 
King againſt Goodtin, and to blow up a Fire 
' which already burnt, too fiercely : But. how- 
ever great was the King's Anger, he was 
obliged to ſtifle it, knowing himſelf in no 
Condition to- inflict an immediate Puniſhment 
on a Nobleman who was not much leſs power- 
ful than himſelf. Siward and Leoffrick were 
abſent, and there was no great likelihood of 
his ſucceeding in any Enterprize againſt Good- 
win, without being firſt aſſured of their Aſſiſt- 
ance. However, as he was impatient to re- 
venge himſelf, he diſpatched away ſome truſty 
Perſons to theſe two Lords, to acquaint them 
with his Reſolution to puniſh Goodwin, and 
to command, or rather defire them, to come 
immediately to Court. Whatever Caution he 
uſed to keep his Deſign ſecret, he could not 
prevent Goodwin having Intelligence of it, or 
his preparing to put himſelf in a Poſture of 
Defence. As this Earl very well judged he 
ſhould be born down, if he did not prevent 
the Deſigns of his Enemies, he drew toge- 
ther ſome Troops, which were ſoon augment- 
ed by others led by his Sons, from their re- 
ſpective Governments. The Y1{þ at the fame 
time making an Irruption into Herefordſhire, 
gave him a fair Pretence for raiſing this Ar- 
my, which he pretended was defign'd to 
drive the Enemy out of the Kingdom ; tho' 
he had received no Commiſſion to ſuch 
End. 1 
The King, in the mean while, having ſum- 
mon'd him to appear at a General Aſſembly, 
which he had call'd at Glocęſter, he and his 
Sons went thither; but ſo well eſcorted, that 
he had no ground to be under any Apprehen- 
ſion. In the Situation he then was, it would 
have been dangeròus to have provoked him, 
and the moſt prudent, adviſed the King to 
diſſemble his Anger. This Advice being fol- 
lowed, a Peace was patched up on pretty near 
ſuch Terms as Goodwin himſelf required; that 
is, he was acquitted upon making ſome Ex- 
cuſes, which had leſs Relation to the Affair 
ſelf, than to his Manner of Procedure. 
. This Accommodation was not of long Con- 
Unuance, .. Edward, who could not put up 
the Affront he had received, took new Mea- 
lures, winning over y his Preſents, and Pro- 
miſes, ſome of  Goodwin's. principal Friends. 
When he ſaw things diſpoſed to his Wiſh, he 


_ alld a General Aſſembly, to which Goodwin: 


— 


Ships 
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and his Sons were ſummon'd; but being in- 
form'd they were to be arreſted, they refuſed 
to appear without the King's Safeguard, and 


Hoſtages for their Security. Upon their Re- 


fuſal they were baniſhed the Kingdom. This 
Affair was ſo well managed, that they found 
themſelves on a Sudden deſerted by their prin- 
cipal Partiſans, and compelled to ſubmit to 
the Sentence given againſt them. Edward, not 
ſatisfied with being deliver'd from Goodwwrn; 
confined the Queen in the Monaſtery of 1/ake- 
well, probably not deſigning ever to take her 
back. Goodwin withdrew to the Earl of Fan- 
ders, Father-in-law to his Son Tofto ; and Ha- 
rold went over into Treland, hoping there to 
find Aſſiſtance. The King to bereave the Earl 
and his Sons of all Hopes of returning, diſ- 
poſed of their ſeveral Poſts, of which Agar 
Son of Leoffrick had the moſt conſiderable. 
Goodwin, in the mean while, thinking him- _ 
{elf unjuſtly oppreſſed, prepared to put an End 


to his Baniſhment by his Sword; the King's 


Avyerfion to him leaving him no other Re- 
ſource. The Earl of Flanders, having furniſh'd 
him with ſome few Ships, he cruiz'd upon 
the eaſtern, while his eldeſt; Son Harold, did 
the like on the weſtern Coaſt of England; but 
theſe weak Attempts produced no great Effect, 
their Forces being but inconſiderable. Where- 
fore Goodwin returning to Flanders, loſt no 
Opportunity in the two Years he reſided there, 


of inſinuating to the Earl his Protector, that it 


was for his Intereſt to give him a powerful 
Aſſiſtance, and to have a Friend like him in 
England. Baldwin, at length, yielded to: his 
Deſire, furniſh'd him with a Supply conſider- 
able enough to make him formidable: In the 
mean while Harold equipt a good Number of 
in Treland. ' Edward being informed of 
theſe Preparations, -.'expeditiouſly fitted out a 
Fleet, which he put under the Command of 
his Nephew: Radulpb de Mante, and a Noble- 
man named Odda. Theſe. Admirals having 
Intelligence that Goodwin! had appeared off 
Romney, reſolved to go and attack him; but 
he had time to ſhape another,,Courſe. The 
King's Vigilance having thus broken his Mea- 
ſures, he ſteer d his Courſe for Handers, and 
ſent Harold back for Ireland ;. his Deſign was 
to make the King believe, the Difficulties he 
had met with, had made him lay aſide his En- 


terprize; tho he kept his Fleet in a failing: 


Poſture, to lay hold on any Opportunity which: 


might hereafter offer. In a; very little Time 


a fair one was given him, Which he did not 


fail to improye. Whether the two Admirals 


of England had been deficient either in their 
Conduct or Fidelity, os whether by ſome In- 
trigye of Court, (which Hiſtorians have not 
unfolded) Edward on a ſudden deprived then 

both of the Command. of the Navy. This, 
together with, the Change of ſome inferior 
Ahicers;: cuſed a Diſcontent in the Fleet, 
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which was followed by an extraordinary Deſer- 
tion of the Sailors: Thus the King's Ships, 
not being able to keep the Sea, x a were 
brought up the Thames, whete they lay to be 
freſh mann d. Goodwin, whoſe Spies had in- 
formed him of this Diſorder, immediately 
looſed from the Sea-ports of Flanders, and 
made a Deſcent in the Ie of Wight, where 
he cothpell'd the Inhabitants to pay a Ranſom, 
while he waited for his Son Harold to join 
him: Which he had no ſooner done, but they 
enter'd the Thames, and drew near to London, 
where the Royal Navy lay. Edward, giving 
ear to his Reſentment only, would himfelf; 
with what Ships were ready, have run the 
Hazard of an Engagement; but his Council 
did not think it proper. They repreſented to 
him, that far from riſquing his Perſon in an 
Action which might prove very fatal in its 
Conſequences, it would be much more to his 
Advantage, and to that of the Kingdom, to 
reduce the Earl by fair Means to his Duty. 
This was wholeſome Advice, but the King 
would hardly have follow'd it, if Goodwin, 
well informed of whatever paſs d at Court, had 
not made it eaſy to him; by ſparing him the 
Shame of making the firſt Advance. He ſent 
him Word, he was not come to make War up- 
on his Sovereign, but ſubmiſſtvely to beg he 
would hear bis Fuftification ; that i, be ap- 
peared with an armed Force, it was only to 
protest himſelf againſt the Inſults of his Ene- 
mies, and that he ſhould always glory in be- 
2 the moſt obedient and faithful of bis Sub- 


-- As ſubmiſſive as this Complecpent was, 
Edward looking upon it as a of Inſult, 


refuſed at firſt to enter into any ſort of Accom- 
modation, ſaying; He could not prevail with 
himſelf to pardon the Murderer of his Brother. 
This Obſtinacy had like to have produced a 
fatal Conſequence. Goodwin s Army, com- 
poſed of foreign Soldiers, who hoped to enrich 
themſelves by the Plunder of London, were im- 
e ſetting upon the Royal Navy; 
but the Earl, who was well inform d of the 
Sentiments of the King's Council, repreſs d 
the Ardour of bis Troops, and kept within 
the Bounds of a ref] | Submiſſion to the 
he Roped. Edward, at the Perſuaſion of the 
principal-Nobllity, was, at length; induced to 
reſtore the Earl, at leaſt 
Favour ;\ nay, he conſented he ſhould be 
clear d by the general Aſſembly, of the Accu- 
fation which was retiew'd againſt him concern- 
ing the Murder of Prince Mfred; but it was 
upon Condition he ſhould give Hoſtages fe 
his future 3888 Goodwin, ſub- 
mining 10 AI che Kin Ter d i en. 
Ulnoth and his Grandſon Hacun into be — 5 
who immediately ſent them into Nermanay, 
not thinking he could keep them fo ſaſely in 
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a England. The Earl and his other Sons were 


and 


ſt in Appearance, to his 
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reſtored to the Poſts they had loſt; and the 
King receiving again his Wife, ſhew'd her a 
particular Regard, whom he thought he had 
got rid of for the Remainder of her Days.. Thus 
ended Goodwin's Affair. According to all Ap- 
pearances this Nobleman was ruined for ever; 
but contrary to the Expectation of his Ene- 
mies, his Diſgrace render'd him yet more formi- 
dable. 2 8 
The Court of England, after the Return of 
Goodwin, being in a thorough Calm, William . 
the Baſtard, Duke of Normandy, choſe this 
time to make a Viſit to Edward. During the 
Stay William made in England, the King took 
a ſingular Pleaſure in giving him Proofs of his 
Gratitude fot the Favours he had received both 
from himſelf and the Duke his Father. Tis 
faid, that having publickly acquitted himſelf 
of this juſt Duty, he in private gave him 
more ſolid Marks of his Affection, by making 
a Will, in which he declared him his Heir 
and Succeſſor. If it is true that Edward made 
ſuch a Will, which however ho body ever 
ſaw, it is more probable it was at this time 
than when he was at Normandy : For while 
the Throne of England was in the Poſſeſſion 
of the Danes, while Alfred his Brother was 
ſtill living, as were alſo the Children of Ed. 
mund Tronfide, how could Edward foreſee he 
ſhould be one Day King of England? But at 
the Time Villiam the Baſtard was in England, 
Edward, notwithſtanding the feign'd Recon- 
ciliation, indulging a ſecret Hatred to Goodwin, 
perhaps ſuſpecting that he aſpired to the 
Crown, might hope by ſuch a Diſpoſition to 
break his Meaſures ; tho” it is much more like- 
he never made any ſuch Will, and might 
think it ſufficient to give the Duke a verbal 
Promiſe, However, it was this real or pretend- 
ed Will, or this verbal Promiſe, which gave 
the Duke a Pretence to ſeize upon the Crown, 
after the Death of Edward; but it is very 
plain that Goodwin had no Knowledge of this 
Will, or this verbal Promiſe, which we may 
eaſily - gather (as he was a ſworn Enemy to the 
Normans) by his taking no Meaſures to hin- 
der a Norman Prince reigning over the Engliſb. 
We may fay by the by, the Situation of the 
Enghſh Affairs at that Time, when Goodwm 


had near as much Power as the King himſelf, 


makes what ſome Authors have advanced, 
viz. that Edward cauſed his Will in Favour 
of William to be approved and ratify'd by the 


+ General Aſſembly, altogether incredible. 


Edward in vain uſed all poſſible Means to 
event "Goodwin riſing to a greater Height: 
ut the Power of this Nobleman was already 

at ſuch a Pitch, as it might have produced 
dreadful Conſequences, if ' Death had not freed 
the King from ſo bated a Subject at the Time 
he was moſt formidable. If we may credit 
certain Hiſtorians, ' Goodwin died à very extri- 

at * linary 


ang 
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inary Death, attended by Circumſtances, 

8 they been verified, would have de- 
ſerv'd our Attention: They ſay, the King 
having invited the Earl to his Table, let drop 
ſome Words by which Goodwin comprehend- 
ed the Murder of Prince Alfred ran till in 
his Mind; and add, that Goodtoin, not doubt- 
ing but they were a Reflection upon him, roſe 
from the Table, and with a good deal of 
Emotion, addreſs'd himſelf to the King in 
theſeWords*: I underſtand, my Lord, by what 
vou have juſt faq you till believe me . guilty 
of the Murder of the Prince your Brother, 
tho' I have been fully acquitted : But to give 
you freſh Proof of my Innocence, I pray God, 
that the Bit I am going to put into my Mouth 
may immediately choak me, if I had any Hand 
in the Death of that Prince. "Tis pretended, 
that in ending theſe Words, he endeavoured 
to ſwallow the fatal Morſel, which ſticking 
in his Throat, to the great Aſtoniſhment of 


all preſent, immediately choak'd him: But 


this Particular, had it been true, 1s too re- 
markable to have been omitted by the beſt 
Hiſtorians, who have made no mention of 
it: They agree, Goodwin died ſuddenly at the 
King's Table, but fay nothing of the Circum- 
ſtance I have juſt related, which probably 
was invented to blacken the Reputation: of 
the Earl and his Family. Harold, his eldeſt 
Son, ſucceeded to all his Poſts; and thoſe 
which he had before the Death of his Fa- 
ther were given to Aifgar, the Duke of Mer- 
cia's Son. | 
 Goodwin's Death produced no conſiderable 
Change; Harold had the ſame Friends, the 
ſame Creatures, and the ſame Intereſt his Fa- 
ther had in his Life-time ; all the remarkable 
Difference between the Father and the Son 
was, the latter of a more obliging Temper, 
behaved himſelf with leſs Haughtineſs, and 
ſhew'd more Reſpect and Submiſſion to the 
King, Harold, of as great a Capacity as his 
Father, but of greater Probity, by his Com- 
plaiſance and affable Behaviour gain'd the Af- 
fections both of the Nobility and common Peo- 
ple, who ſtrongly adhered to his Intereſt ; 
whereas Goodwin by his Haughtineſs, often 
loſt his Friends : However, the ſame Reaſons 
which obliged the King to diſguiſe his Senti- 
ments during the Life of the Father, made him 
continue the ſame Conduct towards the Son. 
Tho' he did not love him, he durſt not ſhew 
his Hatred, fearing to give Ground to a 
Rupture which might be follow'd by unhap- 
by Conſequences , confidering the powerful 
Ht Bred had both at Court and among the 
1 the exorbitant Power of Goodwin's Fa- 
mily gave the King Uneaſineſs, it was ſome- 
what alleviated by the Satisfaction of ſeeing 
s Kingdom exempt from War all the Time 
of his Reign: But this Tranquillity, ſo agree- 
Numb. XII. 


received him with 


had undertaken to drive them out. 
tunate Succeſs raiſing their Hopes, they began 
to: penetrate farther, when they were met and 
ſtopt by Harold. He had of his own accord 
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able to a Prince of his pacifick Temper, was 
a little diſturbed by a Difference he had with 
Macbeth King of Scotland, who had ſeized 
upon Cumberland. This little Kingdom, which 
had been long under the Protection of the 
Crown of England, was in diſpute between 


Macbeth, and a Nobleman call'd Malcolm, 


deſcended from the Kings of Cumberland, Ed- 
ward, who would ſupport the Right of this 
latter Claimant, commanded Siward to eſta- 
bliſh him in the Kingdom. This War was of 
no long Continuance; for in the very Begin- 
ning Szward won a decifive Battle, which 
compell'd Macbeth to abandon the Country 
he had ſeized, and leave it in Poſſeſſion of 
his Rival. S$7ward had ſcarcely compleated 
this Aﬀair, when he was ſeized by a Diſtem- 
per which brought him to his Grave : He 
would abſolutely die in his Armour, and on his 
Feet, ſaying, it was a Shame Death ſhould take 
a Soldier in his Bed. 

After the Death of this Lord, the Govern- 
ment of Northumberland was given to Tofto, 
Brother of Haro/d; Edward, tho' he appre- 
hended. nothing ſo much as the aggrandizing 
his Family, had not however the Reſolution to 
deny him the Favour. Thus Edward, who 
very greatly apprehended this Family, either 
by his Weakneſs or - falſe Policy, did every 
thing neceſſary to make them ſtill more power- 
ful. 
It was not only by the King's Favour that 


Harold inceſſantly ſtrengthened himſelf ; his 


Merit and natural Humanity daily gained him 
new Friends capable of ſupporting his Fortune, 
ſhould Edward even endeavour to ſhake it. 
Tho' he had married a Daughter of the Duke 


of Mercia, yet Agar, his Brother-in-la w, 


ſhew'd him but a cold Countenance, which, 
however, proceeded from no other Cauſe than 
Jealouſy of his Grandeur. This Nobleman, 
who was of a turbulent Temper, made dan- 
gerous Plots, and kept up an Intelligence with 
Grifin King of Wales, in prejudice to the 
State. Edward being informed of it, had him 
tried for Treaſon, and condemn'd to Exile. 
Alfgar withdrew to his Friend Grifin, ho 
with open Arms, and fomented 
as much as poflible his Diſcontent. Some 
time after theſe two made an Irruption into 
the County of Hereford, and defeated Radulph 
of Mante, Governour of that County, who 
This for- 


raiſed an 


in his Governments ; with 


which he refolutely march'd to meet and figh 


them. They ſoon ſound a Difference between 
Radulph of Mante and Harold; the latter both 


braver and more experienced, defeated their 
Army, and conſtrained them to retreat into 


Wales, from whence they durſt not again ven- 
G g ture 
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ture out. This Victory having procured a 
Peace, Harcld employed all his Intereſt to ob- 
tain a Pardon for Alfgar, and at length got 
him remitted both to his Eſtate and to the 
Poſts he had held. This uncommon Gene- 
roſity gained him the Friendſhip of his Bro- 
ther-in-law, and vaſtly increaſed the Eſteem 
he was in. 

The Reputation Harold had acquired by his 
laſt Expedition, his Generoſity towards Alfger, 
his obliging and popular Behaviour, and his 
innate Humanity, had a wonderful Effect a- 
mong the People, who began to talk pretty 
openly, that fince the King had no Children, 
there was no body ſo worthy to ſucceed to the 
Throne as Harold. The Affection which the 
Engliſh ſhew'd to this Nobleman ſtung Ead- 
dard to the Quick, who had all along flat- 
ter'd himſelf he ſhould one Day find an Oppor- 
tunity to ruin him, 

Hitherto it ſeems probable, this Prince had 
defign'd to leave his Crown to the Duke of 
Normandy, ſince knowing he had a Nephew 
in Hungary, he had never thought of ſending 
for him to ſecure him the Succeſſion ; but as 
ſoon as he perceived Harold aſpired to the 
Crown, or at leaſt that the People deſign'd 
him for it, he concluded. it would be too dif- 
ficult to place a foreign Prince on the Throne, 
in prejudice to an Engliſb Nobleman ſo high- 
ly eſteem'd. It is very likely this Conſidera- 
tion induced him to ſend for his Nephew Ed- 
@vard, Son of Edmund Ironſide, from Hunga- 
ry: He ought to have done this long before, 
had he not intended to diſpoſe of the Crown 
in favour of another. 

Prince Edward arrived in England in the 
Year 1057, bringing with him his Son Edgar, 
as yet very young, and his Daughters Marga- 
ret and Chriſtina, who were all three born 
in Hungary. The Arrival of this Prince, Son 
of a King of England highly rever'd, could 
not but be agreeable to the Engliſb, who, 
without Heſitation, look d upon him as pre- 
ſumptive Heir to the Crown. Their Affection 
tor Harold not being ſufficient to efface that 
which they had for the Family of their So- 
vereigns. In effect, none could diſpute the 
Right of this Prince to ſucceed to his Uncle, 
ſince it is not to be doubted, that had he not 
deen abſent when the Queſtion was who ought 
to ſucceed Hardi ſnute, but the Engliſh would 
have preferr'd him to Edward. It is very pro- 
bable, it was on this Conſideration his Uncle 
left him ſo long in Hungary, leſt his Preſence 
might cauſe ſome dangerous Commotions: 
But this Prince, who ſeem'd deſtin'd to wear 
the Crown, died ſoon after in England, leaving 
his indiſputable, but uſeleſs Title to his Son 
_ Edgar, ſurnamed Atheling *, N 
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Leoffrick, Duke of Mercia, follow'd him 


in the ſame Year, Hiſtorians give this Lord 
very great Encomiums; but his Wife Godiva 


they raiſe above all the Women of her Time. 


They ſay, this Lady, to free the Inhabitants 


of Coventry from a Fine, to which her Huſ- 


band had condemn'd them, ſubmitted to an 
extraordinary Condition, under which her Lord 
had promiſed to pardon them ; this was her 
riding naked from one End of the Town to 
the other : This gave the Burghers but little 
Hopes of getting off their Amercement ; but 
Godiva found means to perform it by covering 
herſelf with her Hair, and forbidding by Pro- 
clamation the Inhabitants of the Town on 
Pain of Death, to appear either in the Streets 
or at the Windows: Notwithſtanding the 
Severity of this Puniſhment, one Man was in- 
diſcreet enough to expoſe himſelf to it, and 


ſuffer d Death for his Diſobedienee. To pre- 


ſerve the Memory of this Event, they con- 
ſtantly keep, in a certain Houſe in Coventry, 
the Figure of a Man looking out of the Win- 
dow. Agar, thro' the Favour of Harold, 
who was very zealous in his Intereſt, ſueceed- 
ed to his Father. | 
The Death of Prince Edward awaken'd 
Harold's Ambition, and revived his Hopes. 


This Prince indeed had left a Son, who ſuc- | 5 


ceeded to his Right, but he was ſo young, 
that it ſeem'd eaſy to ſupplant him; beſide 
he might poſſibly die before the King. Thus 
Harold ſeeing a favourable Conjuncture, re- 
ſolved to improve it to his Advantage; but be- 
fore he would openly declare his Deſigns, he 
thought it was proper to get his Brother U/- 


noth and Nephew Hacun, whom his Father iM 


had given to the King for Hoſtages, out of 


the Hands of the Duke of Normandy : Tho 


he had often been very urgent in this Requeſt, 
repreſenting, that by the Death of Goodwin, 
the Cauſe of their Detenſion ceaſed, and it was 
a Hardſhip to deprive them of the Education 
they might receive in their own Country, he 
could never obtain a favourable Anſwer of the 


King. Edward affirmed, they were not in his 


Power, and that as they were in the Hands 
of the Duke of Normandy, it was to that 
Prince he ought to addreſs himſelf, Harold 
finding he could get no other Anſwer from the 
King, aſked his Permiſſion to go into Nor- 
mandy, and ſollicit their Liberty from the 
Duke; this he eaſily obtain'd : Nothing could 
be more agreeable to the King than the Earls 
Reſolution of going thither, not doubting but 
the Duke would detain him, or at leaſt hoping 
that William would take efficacious Meaſures 
to remove all Obſtacles which he might appte- 
hend from Harold. | 

Harold having obtain'd the King's Leabe, 
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q ed for Roan * without the leaſt Suſpi- 
_ 673 the Danger into which he ran, as he 
was ignorant. of the King's Deſigns with re- 
gard to the Succeſſion. He had ſcarcely left 
the Shore, when he was overtaken by a Storm, 


which droye him upon the Coaſts of Picardy, 


and obliged him to put into a Sea-Port belong- 
ing to Count de Ponthieu, where he was imme- 
diately arreſted. As ſoon as he was known he 
was Carried to the Count, who finding fo rich 
a Prize in his Hands, reſolved to extort a ve- 
ry great Ranſom. Harold would have found 
it pretty difficult to have drawn himſelf out of 
this Trouble, if in the Time he pretended to 
treat about his Ranſom, he had not found 
Means to inform the Duke of Normandy of 
the Accident befallen him in going to his 
Court. The Duke having received this ac- 
count, demanded the Priſoner of the Earl of 
Ponthieu, ſending him Word he had no Right 
to detain a Stranger, who in his Paſlage to 
Roan, had by a Storm been driven upon his 
Coaſts, The Earl being no Match for the 
Duke, releaſed his Priſoner, who immediately 
went to Roan. | | 
William not unacquainted with the Deſigns 
of Harold upon the Crown of England, was 
at a Loſs how he ſhould proceed with him : 
He had but two Ways, either to detain him, 
or win him over to his Intereſt. By the firſt 
he feared to declare himſelf too ſoon; for it 
was not to his Advantage the Engliſh ſhould 
as yet know he had any Thoughts of the 
Crown. Beſide, Harold had fo many Friends 
in England, that he apprehended his Confine- 
ment might cauſe a War between that King- 
dom and Normandy, which might break all 
the Meaſures which the King might take for 
his Intereſt, In effect, if Edward ſhould die 
during ſuch a War, how could he leave the 
Crown to a Prince who was actually an Ene- 


my to the Engliſh. Beſide, Harold being 


Duke of Weſſex, and Earl of Kent, all the 


Towns on the ſouth Coaſt were in the Hands 
of his Creatures; and it was on that Side he 
might principally obſtru& the Duke's Deſigns. 
In ſhort, William was not thoroughly inform'd 
how far Harold had proceeded towards making 
his way to the Crown : As on the other hand 
the Intentions of the King and Duke were a 
decret to Harold. Again, William reflected, 
that by keeping Harold in Confinement, he 
ſhould violate the facred Rights of Hoſpita- 
lity, which a great Soul can never reſolve up- 
on without doing Violence to itſelf, Theſe 
Reflections induced him to take the other Me- 


thod, tho' he knew it was not leſs dangerous. 


In communicating his Deſigns with Harold, he 
gave him an Opportunity to raiſe invincible 


Obſtacles to their Execution : but perſuading 


himſelf he ſhould win upon him by this Mark 


much rather ſee the der | 
vernment of a great Prince, as. was the Duke 
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of his Confidence, he declared to him the 
Hopes he had from the King's Goodneſs, of 
obtaining the Crown of England. This Con- 
fidence was attended with magnificent Pro- 
miſes, in caſe he would ſupport his Pretenſions, 
and with giving him Hopes of a Reward, 
equal to the Importance of the Service: More- 
over he let him know he was not unacquaint- 
ed with his Ambition, in aſpiring to the 
Crown, tho' he was not of the Royal Blood; 
and endeavoured to make him ſenſible of the 
Difficulty he would find in compaſſing his 
Deſign. To divert him from it, the Duke ſet 
before him all the Obſtacles which naturally 
would ariſe both. from Prince Edgar, and 
other Engliſb Lords, who could not behold 
his Ambition without Jealouſy. To theſe 
Conſiderations he added another of no leſs 


weight; he plainly told him, in caſe he had 


the good Fortune to. ſurmount all the Diffi- 
culties he had juſt mentioned; he would, in 
him find an Enemy, who wanted neither 
Money, Troops, nor Friends to maintain a 
Right, which he reſolved not to loſe but with 
his Life. In ſhort, that if he was determin'd 
to purſue his firſt Project, inſtead of ſecuring 
to himſelf, as it was in his own Power, a 
Rank very little inferior to that of a Sovereign, 
he would riſque a certain Good, for very pre- 
carious Hopes. | | 

Harold was too able a Man not to perceive 
that in the preſent Conjuncture he had but one 


Card to play; which was to ſeem convinced 


by the Duke's Reaſons ; wherefore he an- 
ſwer' d, that indeed before the Arrival of Prince 
Edward, he had thought himſelf altogether 
as worthy of aſcending the Throne as any 
other Nobleman in the Kingdom ; he even ac- 
knowledged, that with this View he had be- 
gun to 2 ſuch Meaſures, as might give him 
Hopes of a happy Iſſue: But ſince the Arri- 
val of Edward, he had laid aſide afl ſuch 
Thoughts, very well knowing he could not 


pretend to the Crown, while there was in En- 
gland a Prince of the Blood Royal. He add- 


ed, that ſince he was pleaſed to truſt him with 


his Pretenſions and the King's Deſign, which 


had hitherto been a IM to him, he had 
ingdom under the Go- 


of Normandy, than of 2 Atheling; who 


could ſcarce govern himſelf : And to convince 


him that he dealt fincerely, he required of him 


certain Conditions, and among others, he aſked 
one of his Daughters in Marriage, as a Recom- 
pence for his intended Services. All that Ha- 
rold required, was immediately and joyfully 
agreed to; but as the Princeſs, whom the 


Duke deſign'd for him, was yet too young, 


the Marriage was deferred to a more conveni- 
ent Time. William, however not entirely 
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120 
relying on the Earl's fingle Promiſe, made him 
ſwear upon the Goſpel, that he would punctu- 
ally perform his Engagements; but eſpecially 


that he would lay aſide all Thoughts of the 


Crown of England. This Agreement being 
made, they parted in Appearance, extreamly 
well ſatisfied with each other, and Harold re- 
turn'd to England. 

He was no ſooner at Liberty, but he look'd 
upon this Oath as extorted, and conſequently 
not bi::ding: He could not conceive upon 
what Ground the Duke of Normandy could 
found his Pretenſions to the Crown of England, 
or what Right Edward had to transfer it to 
a Stranger; wherefore, far from even the 


Thoughts of performing his Engagements, he 


reſolved to make uſe of the Duke's Confidence 
in him, to his own Advantage, in taking more 
effectual Meaſures to render his Defigns abor- 
tive. From that time forward, he uſed a dou- 
ble Induſtry, fo to ſtrengthen his Party, that 
it ſhould be in the Power neither of the King 
nor the Duke to raiſe any Obſtacles to his Pro- 
motion. If he had any Scruples on Prince 
Edgar's Account, they now vaniſh'd, as he con- 
fider'd his taking the Crown would be no In- 
jury to that Prince, who would however be 
deprived of it by the Diſpoſition of the King 
his Uncle. Wherefore he was more than ever 
diligent, in ſecuring himſelf the Aſſiſtance of 
the greateſt Lords of the Kingdom, for which 
he had many -favourable Opportunities. The 
Duke of Normandy was at a Diſtance, and al- 
moſt unknown in England, where the Nor- 
mans were extreamly odious ; Prince Edgar 
on account of his tender Years, was in no 
Condition to oppoſe his Deſigns ſo injurious to 
him; and for the King, he was fo irreſolute, 
as to the Succeſſion, that he made no Pa 
either for his Nephew or the Duke ; no doubt 
he was at a Stand how to reconcile his Promiſe 
to the Duke of Normandy, and his having 
ſent for his Nephews to be near his Perſon. 
He had no other Thoughts but thoſe of his 
own Eaſe while he lived, giving himſelf no con- 
cern of what might happen after his Death. 
Every thing thus contributing to Harold's De- 
ſigns, he neglected nothing which might 
ſtrengthen that Eſteem the Engliſb had con- 
ceived for him. He had ſoon two very favour- 
able Opportunities. 

The Welſh having renew'd the War, under 
the leading of their King Griſin, Harold and 
his Brother 79% joined their Forces to repel 
him. They were ſo proſperous in their Expe- 
dition, that having gain'd ſeveral Advantages 
over the Welſh, they compell'd them to de- 
throne Griffin, and to become Tributaries, to 
the Crown of England. This Prince being 
afterwards reſtored, and again taking Arms, 
Harold advanced to their Frontier, and ſtruck 
ſuch a Terror in the Welſb, that they ſent him 


the Head of their Prince. This Event, which. 
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Remonſtrances they 


ſhew'd the Engliſh how formidable Harold 
was to. the Enemies of the State, confirm'd 
them in the Opinion, that he was worthy of 
wearing that Crown, the Rights of which he 
was ſo able to protect. 

A ſecond Opportunity gave a new Luſtre to 
Harold's Reputation, by affording him Means 
to give as great Proofs of his Juſtice and Mo- 
deration, as he had lately given of his Courage. 
Tofto, his Brother, Earl of Northumberland, 
treated the People of his Government with 
ſuch Severity, and was guilty of ſo many Acts 
of Injuſtice, that being no longer able to bear 
his Opprefſions, they roſe againſt him, and 
drove him out of their Country. This Action 
being of dangerous Conſequence, Harold was 
ſent to chaſtize them, and re-eſtabliſh his Bro- 
ther: At his drawing near to their Frontier, 
the Northumbrians ſent Deputies to lay before 


him the Cauſe of their Inſurrection, affuring .| 


him they had no Deſign to throw off their 
Subjection to the King, but to deliver them- 


ſelves from an unjuſt and cruel Governor, who 


exerciſed over them a nnick Power, to 
which neither they nor their Anceſtors could 
ever ſubmit ; at the ſame time inſinuating their 
Reſolution to run all Riſques rather than be 
ſubje& to ſuch an Authority; but proteſted, 
if the King would ſet over them a human 
Governor, who would be guided by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of their Country, nothing ſhould 
be capable of ſhaking their Loyalty. To theſe 
added, a long Particular 
of Tofto's Oppreſſions, intreating Harold to pre- 
fer the publick to the private Intereſt of his 
Family. Harold perceiving by the Diſcourſe 
of the Northumbrians, this Affair perſonally 


regarded Toffo, and that the King was but in- 


directly concerned, reported to the Court the 
Cauſe of the Revolt, without any Partiality 
to his Brother ; at the ſame time interceding 
for their Pardon: But not ſatisfied with ob- 
taining this Favour for the Northumbrians, he 
procured Morkar, Son of Alfgar, Duke of 
Mercia, to be appointed their Governor : By 
this Act of Juſtice he entirely acquired the 


Affection of theſe northern People, and 


ſtrengthen'd that Friendſhip which fſubſifted 
between him and A/fzar, an Union abſolute- 
ly neceffary for the Execution of his Schemes. 
But, 
If this Action raiſed the Eſteem, and en- 
creaſed the Affection which the People had for 
him, it irritated to the laſt Degree his Brother 
Tofto, who would never forgive him. As he 
could not vent his Rage on the Perſon. of Ha- 
rold, he fell upon ſome of his Domeſticks, 
whom cutting in Pieces, he barrell'd up, and 
ſent to his Brother for a Preſent. After ſo 
barbarous an Action, not daring to continue 


in England, he withdrew into Flanders to his 


Father-in-law Earl Baldwin. N 


While Harold was laying Schemes for At 
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tant Views, Edward, very little concerning 


himſelf about the Succeſſion (which he had 
ſo terribly entangled by his Engagement with 
the Duke of Normandy) apply'd himſelt whol- 
ly to the Building the Church and Monaſtery 
of Weſtminſter ; in which he employed the 
Money deſign'd for his Voyage to Rome, the 
Pope having excuſed that Fatigue upon this 
Condition. There had formerly, ſtood upon 
the very ſame Spot, call'd by the Saxons 
Thorney ,, a famous ' Temple conſecrated to 
Apollo. Sabert King of Eſſex, being convert- 
ed to the true Religion, had changed this Pa- 
gan Temple into a Chriſtian Church, after- 
wards demoliſh'd by the Danes: It had been 
long buried in its Ruins, when Edward un- 
dertook to rebuild and add to it a Monaſtery, 
which, being fituated to the Weſt of London, 
was for that Reaſon call'd Weſtminſter ;: that 
is, the weſtern Monaſtery. In Proceſs of 
time, a Town gradually roſe in that Quarter 
little inferior to London, which has ſtill re- 
tained the Name of this Monaſtery. Theſe 
two Towns, which are parted by a. Gate on- 
ly, have their diſtinct Privileges and different 
Magiſtrates; tho' they are often confounded 
under the Name of London, which is the 
principal and moſt ancient. Theſe Buildings 
juſt mentioned being finiſh'd/in the Year 1065, 
Edward, deſirous of having the Dedication of 
the Church. performed after the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, convened a General Aſſembly in Lon- 
don, in which all the-Biſhops and great Men 
of the Kingdom were preſent, to be Witneſſes 


; | of the Ceremony, At this very Time, find- 


ing himſelf ſeiz d with an Illneſs, which ſoon 
after brought him to his Grave, and'perceiving 
his End draw near, he employed his' whole 
Care in the Performance of this Dedication. 
As to the. Succeſſion, it was ſo perplexed a 
Point, he would not touch upon it; his In- 
clinations biaſs'd him in Favour of the Duke 
of Normandy ; the Right was apparently in his 
Nephew Edgar; but Harold had Power and 
the Affections of the People on his Side. So 
many Difficulties, on which he could not de- 


termine when' in perfect Health, becoming in- 


ſurmountable in the Condition he then found 
himſelf, he left the Deciſion to God alone. 


Harold in the mean while, did not ſleep over 
his Affairs; almoſt all the Lords of the King- 


dom, ſpiritual and temporal, being then aſſem- : 


bled in London, he found Means to engage 
them in the Promotion of his Intereſt; by 
lending a Deputation of their Body to the dy- 
ing King, to entreat his naming a Succeſſor: 
But at the ſame time theſe Deputies were or- 
derd to inſinuate, that ſhould he name any 
other than Harold, he would infallibly involve 
the Kingdom into Troubles, which would not 
be got over without great Difficulty. This 
would agree neither with his Wiſdom, nor 
that Affection he had always ſhewn his People. 


Edward not being in a Condition to examine 
Propoſitions of this Nature, . anſwer'd, that as 
they were aſſembled in a Body, it depended 
on them to chuſe whom they ſhould judge the 
moſt worthy to rule over them. He died in 
a few Moments after, leaving the Succeſſion 
as intricate after his Death, as it was in the 
Time of his Life. 

This Prince, who was born at Vip in Ox- 
fordſhire, reign'd twenty-four Years, without 
having met with the leaſt Misfortune from fo- 
reign Enemies: Yet he cannot be faid to have 


reign'd happily, fince he lived in continual Ap- 
prehenſions of the over-grown Power of Good- 


7077 and his Family; however, his peaceable 
and eaſy Temper procured him: ſome quiet: 
Had he attempted to humble this Earl, and to 
repreſs the Power of Harold, he had infallibly 
brought himſelf into Troubles, from which he 
would not caſily have been dcliver'd : But in 
ſhutting his Eyes to their Intrigues, and pre- 
tending not to ſee thro' their Deſigns, he took 
from them all Pretence of acting more open- 


ly: Thus obliging them to lay their Schemes 


with a more diſtant View, he gain'd Time 
for a natural Death. Neither his Virtues nor 


his Vices were in Extreams ; and his Under- 
ſtanding was but mean. His Piety has been 
very much extolled, and has given him the 
glorious Title of Confeſſor; notwithſtanding we 
don't find his Devotion for Religion expoſed 
him to any great Sufferings, without we look 
upon the private Mortifications which he might 


have inflicted on himſelf, from a. Motive of 


Religion, to be a Sort of Martyrdom. Tis 
certain he was very charitable, and that he 
employ'd thoſe Sums in Alms, which other 
Princes idly laviſh in their Pleaſures. This, 
join'd to an innate Humanity, made him paſs 
for a Saint with the People; but eſpecially 


among the Monks, to whom theſe Inclinations 


were very, profitable. His Virtues have not 
only been heighten'd by great Encomiums, 


but even if I may fo ſay, his Defects have 
been canonized, and given as Proofs of his 


Sanctity. We need no other Evidence than 
his Hiſtorian, or rather his Panegyriſt, who 
attributes his Continence to a Vow he had 
made before Marriage. This Hiſtorian affirms; 


that Edward married Editha, the Daughter 

of Goodwin, for no other Reaſon than that 

of exerciſing his Virtue by a continued _ | 
e 


tation. Tis eaſy however to perceive, 


acted from quite another Motive, ſince he 


arted with his Wife, as ſoon as he thought 
1e could do it with Safety. The People being 
by degrees poſſeſſed a an Opinion of his 
Sanctity, he was canoniz d by Pope Alexan- 
der III. by the Name of Edward the Con- 
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that Nation. If this weak Prince had not 
been ſo unſeaſonably obſtinate, as to refrain 
from the Queen his Wife, who was very beau- 
tiful, and very virtuous, he might have had 
Children, and by that means have prevented 
the Revolution, which brought the Engliſb in- 
to Servitude. | 


HA ROL D II. Twenty-firſt King of England. 


If the Nobility aſſembled to elect a Succeſ- 
ſor to Edward had regarded Juſtice, Right, 
or the ancient Cuſtom of the Kingdom, they 
might, without Difficulty, have diſcover'd the 
Heir to whom the Crown of Right devolved. 
Edgar Atheling was the only Prince of the 
Blood of their ancient Kings, and conſequent- 
ly the only one who had any Pretenſions to 
the Throne; but Harold had ſo well united 
his Party, that he was elected by an unani- 
mous Conſent, the Aſſembly not vouchſafeing 
to allow the Right of the lawful Heir to be 
examin'd into. As to the Duke of Norman- 
dy, it does not appear they had the leaſt 
Regard to the Pretenſions he might form 

from the Ground- work of Edward's Diſpo- 
. fition. | | 

As to Harold's Title, we muſt conſider it 
with Reference to that of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and to that of Edgar Atheling. If we 
examine the Election of this King, in Oppo- 
ſition to the Duke, we diſcover nothing. irre- 
gular, or what the Duke of Normandy had 
any juſt Reaſon to find fault with. Tis cer- 
tain, had Edward even named William for 
his Succeſſor, either by his Will or otherwiſe, 
this Nomination could not have been valid, 
at leaſt, not till it had been ratified by the 
States of the Kingdom, which ſome Authors 
affirm was obtain'd, being ſenſible William 
had but a very feeble Title without ſuch Rati- 
fication: And indeed where are the People, 
who without Compulſion, would allow their 

King, by his only Nomination, to ſet over 
them a foreign Prince, in prejudice to either 
the Princes of the Blood, or of the beſt qua- 
lified Noblemen of the Kingdom ? If this 
has ever been ſeen, it has been by a Surprize 
upon the People, who have not had time to 
oppoſe it. Wherefore, at leaſt, with Refe- 
rence to the Duke of Normandy, Harold was 
very lawfully elected, as his Election was by 


the Nobility of England, whoſe Prerogative 


William had no Right to call in queſtion. 
Harold being crown'd, not a Perſon in the 
Kingdom refuſed to acknowledge him, but if 
he met with no Opponents to his Advance- 

ment at home, it was not the ſame ev 
where. Not to mention the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, who made no Diſcovery of his Deſigns 
till he was in a Condition to put them in exe- 
tion; Earl TJ prepared to moleſt his Brother 
in his new Dignity; he could never pardon 
him his impartial Procedure, when in Juſtice 


was on the March to oppoſe him, he again 


F ENGLAND, 


to the Northumbrians, he occaſion'd his be- 
ing deprived of his Government. Tho' Ha- 
rold ſeated on the: Throne one would think 
ſhould appear more formidable to him than 
before, yet this Reflection only ſerved to re- 
double his Hatred, and ſpur him on to ſeek 
all poſſible Means of draging him down from 
this Height of Grandeur. Being acquainted 
with the Duke of Normandy's Deſigns, with 
whom he had a ſtrict Friendſhip, as they had 
married two Siſters, Daughters of the Earl of 
Flanders, he went to, and concerted Meaſures 
with him, for the dethroning the King his 
Brother. There is no doubt of William's en- 
couraging him in that Deſign; but it does not 
appear he furniſh'd him Money, Troops, or 
Ships, ſtanding in great need of them himſelf WM 
for the Expedition he meditated. Tis there- ll 
fore probable Toffo was furniſh'd by his Father- 
in-law with ſome Ships, with which he in- 
feſted the Coaſts of England, and plunder'd MW 
the e of Wight ; afterwards he landed ſome 
Troops at Sandwich, but hearing the King 


ſet ſail, ſteer d for the northern Coaſts, and 
having with his little Fleet enter'd the Hum- 
ber, made a Deſcent in the County of York, 
which he waſted as an Enemy's Country. 

Harold not judging it proper to leave the 
ſouthern Coaſts to make Head againſt. his Bro- 
ther, gave that Commiſſion to Mortar, whoſe Wl 
particular Intereſt it was to repel Toto, as he 
had ſucceeded to his Government in the North : 
He himſelf continued in London to have an 
Eye over Edgar's Partiſans, leaſt they ſhould 
ſtir up Commotions in favour of that young 
and plunder'd Prince, This is what then 
ſeem'd to him the moſt of any thing to be ap- 
prehended, as he was ſenſible the Injuſtice 
done to Edgar muſt neceſſarily have diſſatisfy d 
all who were attached to the Family of their 
ancient Kings; wherefore to prevent the Ef- 
fects of ſuch Diſcontent, he made it his Buſi- 
neſs to give this Prince and thoſe of his Par- 
ty great Demonſtrations of a ſingular Regard, 
and often inſinuated, that his Acceptance of 
the Crown was owing to Edgar's Youth; 
hinting, he had a Deſign to reſtore it, when 
this Prince had attained a proper Age. As he 
would have this believed, he created him Earl 
of Oxford, and ſeem'd to take a particular care 
of his Education, that he might be capable of 
the Government. ; 

In the mean while, Mor gar and his Brother 
Edin, Earl of Cbeſter, made long Marches to 
oppoſe the Progreſs of 7%, who had croſſed 
to the ſouth Side of the Humber: They met 
with him in the County of Lincoln, and ſo 
ſurpriz'd him by their Expedition, that bis 
little Army was routed, and he conſtrain'd to 
reimbark.  Tofto perceiving he could undertake 
nothing conſiderable with his Handful of 
Troops, ſteer d for Scotland, in hopes of * 
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finding the King of Scotland diſpoſed to back 
him, he again put out to Sea, with a Deſign 
to make another Deſcent in England A con- 
trary Wind, which did not ſuffer him to put 
this Deſign in Execution, drove him on the 
Coaſts of Norway, where Chance threw what 
he ſought in his Way. l 

Harold, ſurnamed Harfager, King of Nor- 
way, had lately ſeiz d upon ſome of the Or- 
cades Iſles belonging to Scotland, and was pre- 
paring a conſiderable Fleet to extend his Con- 
queſts. Tofto inform'd of this Prince's Views, 
went to him, pretending he was purpoſely 
come to propoſe him a more conſiderable En- 
terprize : He repreſented to him, that a fair 
Opportunity offer'd of ſubduing England, if he 
would turn his Arms on that Side; and the 
more to induce him, let him know, there 
were two powerful Factions in the Nation, 
both oppoſite to the King, one ſupporting the 
Right of Prince Edgar, and the other that of 
the Duke of Normandy ; and that the Engli/h 
being thus divided, their Country would prove 
an eaſy Conqueſt. In a Word, he perſuaded 
him, that the King his Brother was extreamly 
hated by his Subjects, who would infallibly 
deſert him as ſoon as a foreign Army appear'd 
ſufficient to ſupport his Enemies. Harfager 
thirſting after Glory, and already, in Imagina- 
tion, poſſeſs d of fo rich a Prey, was very eaftly 
wrought upon to enter into this Project. Pre- 
poſſeſs'd with the Opinion which. he had con- 
ceived by Tofto's Repreſentations, that he 
ſhould meet with: few Obſtacles, he reſolved 
to employ all his Forces to make ſo glorious a 
Conqueſt. 

While the King of Norway was buſied in 
his Preparations, the Duke of Normandy was 
not leſs ſeriouſly intent upon the Means of 
wreſting from Harold a Crown on which he 
himſelf had reckon'd, and which he could not 
ſee Harold wear without Indignation. Tho' 
in all Appearance his Rival was firmly ſettled 
on the Throne, yet William thought himſelf 
in a Condition to force him out of it; ſince, 
if all the other Means failed, he had his Sword 
to truſt to: But that he might proceed regu- 
larly, he ſent Ambaſſadors to this Prince to 
ſummon him to give him up the Crown, and 
in caſe of Refuſal, to accuſe him of his Breach 
of Oath, and to declare War. Harold an- 
lwer'd the Ambaſſadors, That their Maſter 
bad not the leaſt Colour of Right to the Crown 
of England; that bad the late King even diſ- 
poſed of it to him, which was unknown to the 
Engliſh, yet ſuch Diſpoſition was contrary to 
the Laws of the Kingdom, which did not per- 
mt a Sovereign to diſpoſe of the Crown as he 
thought fit ; but eſpecially to a Foreigner. As 
to the Breach of Oath with which they re- 
proached him, he ſaid, that Oath being ex- 
torted from him at a Time when be was not at 
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Liberty, was by the Laws of all Nations void 
in itſelf. Laſtly, he added, that he was able 
to defend his Rights againſt whoever would un- 
dertake to diſpute them, This Quarrel being 
of too great Importance to be otherwiſe de- 
cided than by the Sword, each Prince took ſuch 
Meaſures.as he thought moſt conducive to a 
happy Iſſue. 

The Duke of Normandy's Rage for having 
been deceived, his Thirſt of Revenge, Shame 
of Retracting, and the flattering Hopes of 
bringing England under his Dominion, put 
him upon the making the moſt vigorous Ef- 
forts to ſucceed in his Deſigns. On the other 
Side Harold perceiving he ſhould have a formi- 
dable Enemy upon his Hands, judged he could 
do nothing more ſerviceable to his Intereſt, 
than to gain the Affections of his People; 
wherefore he made himſelf more popular than 


he had hitherto been, by taking off part of 


their Taxes, and ſeeing Juſtice carefully and 


impartially diſtributed. His Endeavours were 
not fruitleſs ; the Engliſb, charmed with theſe 
firſt Steps, which gave them the moſt agree- 
able Proſpect, reſolved to ſacrifice their Lives 
and Fortunes to ſupport him in that Throne 
of which they had given him Poſſeſſion. Wil- 
liam, on the other hand, acquainted with 
theſe Diſpoſitions of the People, was ſenſible 
he could never accompliſh his Enterprize, but 
by levying Forces equal to thoſe of the Ene- 
mies he reſolved to attack. F094 
The Duke's greateſt Difficulty was raiſing 
Sums neceſſary for carrying on fo vaſt an Un- 
dertaking; the firſt Method he try'd was aſ- 
ſembling the States of Normandy to obtain a 
Supply from them ; but he did not find them 
inclin'd to agree to his Requeſt. They an- 
ſwered, That Normandy having been drained 
both of Men and Money by ſeweral preceding 
Wars, they were ſo far from thinking of new 
Conqueſts, that they did not 'look upon them- 
lues in a Condition to defend their own Coun- 
try, if attacked by a prwerful Enemy. | That 
befide, not to examine the Fuſtice of the Duke's 
Pretenſion to England, they did not judge this 
Enterprize an Advantage to their Country. ' In 
fhort, they were not obliged to ſerve their 
Prince in foreign Wars, if the State was not 
Intereſted. This reſolute Anſwer making the 
Duke loſe all Hopes of obtaining Money from 
the States, he thought upon an Expedient, 
which ſucceeded much better; this was bor- 
rowing of private Men. He gained over ſome 
of the principal, who ſtirred up the Emula- 
tion of others, by which Means William 
amaſſed more Money than he could have 
hoped from the States: But as this was not 
ſufficient, he engaged ſome of his neighbour- 
ing Princes to furniſh him Troops and Ship- 
ping, upon his Promiſe of aſſigning them Lands 


in England, when in his Poſſeſſion. 


Milliam was a Prince of too good Senſe to 


be 
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be ignorant of the Weakneſs of his Pretenſions, 
wherefore he neglected nothing which he 
thought might give them ſome Colour of Ju- 
ſtice. In this View, he hit upon a very pro- 
per Method to dazzle the Eyes of the Pub- 
lick: This was, to get the Pope's Approbation 
of his Enterprize, promiſing him, as tis ſaid, 
to make the Kingdom of England tributary 
to the Holy See. Whether this be ſo or not, 
the Pope warmly eſpoufing his Intereſt, ſent 
him a bleſſed Banner as a Token of his Ap- 
robation, and to convince all Chriſtians that 
Religion was concerned in this Affair, he ſo- 
lemnly excommunicated thoſe Who durſt un- 
dertake to diſturb the Duke in the Execution 
of his Deſign. | 10 
This Approbation was of very great Advan- 
tage to William, as it gave him Means to ju- 
ſtify the Enterprize he meditated, and at the 
ſame Time ſerved to remove the Scruples of 
thoſe whom he endeavoured to engage in his 
Quarrel. But it had not the ſame Effect in 
England; either the Pope's Excommunication 
was unknown to the Engliſh, or the People 
eſteemed it the Conſequence of an over-great 
Partiality. Harold notwithſtanding drew to- 
gether a very conſiderable Fleet, and a nume- 
rous Army, with which he reſolutely waited 
his Enemy. oft 2: omit acts 
The neceſſary Expence to entertain fo great 
Forces could not but be extreamly. burthen- 
ſome to the People, which was what the King 
would willingly have avoided. After he had 


waited William's Arrival for ſome Months, 


finding he did not appear, and the autumnal 
Equinox drawing on, he imagin'd, according 
to the falſe Advice he had received, that the 
Duke of Normandy had put off his Expedition 
to the next Spring: Thus perſuaded, he 
thought he might, without Danger, lay up 
his Ships for the Winter, and diſband his Ar- 
my, to avoid an uſeleſs Expence. 
But while he was upon the Road in his 
Return to London, from the County of Kent, 
where he left theſe laſt Orders, Word was 
brought him that the King of Norway and 
Earl 7e had enter'd the Tyne with a Fleet 
of 500. Sail.  Surpriz'd at this unexpected In- 
vaſion, he expeditiouſly got together his Ar- 
my, which was beginning to diſperſe; but 
the Norwegians had made great Progreſs be- 
fore he was ready to march. After they had 
plundered ſeveral Counties ſituated upon the 
Banks of the Tyne, they put to Sea again to 
enter the Humber, and having landed their 
Troops on the Side of Northumberland, waſted 
the Country with inexpreſſible Cruelty. Mor- 
kar and Edwin, who were upon the Spot, en- 
deavoured withi ſome Troops haſtily levied, to 
put a Stop to their Progreſs; but they were ſo 
roughly handled; hardly a Man of their Ar- 
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my eſcaped. - Elated with this proſperous Suc- 


ceſs, the Enemy advanced and belieged Y 
They took this City with little Trouble, it 
being unprovided with every thing neceſſary 


for a Defence, the Inhabitants- thoſe rather 


to ſurrender upon Terms, than to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the utter Ruin by theſe Foreigners. 
Harold in the mean while having drawn to- 
gether: his Army, made an expeditiqus March 
to fight the King of Norway, who having left 
his Fleet in the Humber, advanced towards 
the North to compleat the Reduction of Nor- 
thumberland, before he undertook. any other 
Conqueſt. As he marched but ſlowly, and 
Harold uſed all. the Expedition poſſible, he 
reach'd the Norwegtans at Stamford-bridge, 
on the River Derwen!?, a little below Torx. 
They ſeeing him approach, retrenched them- 
ſelves in ſuch an advantageous Poſt, that it 


ſeem'd impoſſible to force them. The River 


dividing the two Armies, they could not be 


attacked but by the Bridge of Stamford, of Ml 


which they had Poſſeſſion: But notwithſtand- 
ing this Obſtacle, Harold, who very well un- 
derſtood of what Importance it was to engage 
them, order d the immediate Attack of the 
Bridge, which the Enemy defended with great 
Reſolution, but could not withſtand the Ef- 
forts of the Engliſb, tho animated by the pro- 
digious Courage of one of their Horſemen *, 
who alone kept the Paſs a conſiderable Time. 
This brave Man being kill'd, Harold became 
Maſter of the Bridge, march'd his Army to the 
other Side, and fell ſo furiouſly in with the 
Enemy, that after a Fight, in which they did 


not make an ill Defence, he gave them a total 


Overthrow: There never was Battle fought 
in England between two ſuch numerous Ar- 
mies, there being 60, ooo Men in each. Har- 
fager and Toſto were ſlain either in the Action, 
or in the Purſuit, and Harold obtain'd a com- 
pleat Victory. The Battle, which was very 
bloody, laſted from ſeven in the Morning to 
three in the Afternoon. Of all the Enemies 
Army, which required 500 Ships to tranſport 
them from Norway, no more were left than 
what Olaus Son of Harfager could, with the 
Permiſſion of the Conqueror, embark in twen- 
ty; which were found ſufficient to carry off 
the Remains of his Army. The Booty made 
in this Action was very conſiderable, as all the 
Noruegians had brought from their own Coun- 
try, and every thing they had pillaged in En- 
gland, Was found in their Camp: But Harold 
having imprudently kept all this Plunder to 
himſelf, cauſed a Diſcontent among his Troops, 
which proved of very ill Conſequence to him 
in the Sequel. e n 


While Harold was buſied in the North in 


fettling the Diſorders cauſed by · the Nor uegi- 
ans, the | Duke of Normandy, who had been 


* Speed, who quotes William of Malnſoury, Matthew. of Weſtminſter, \ and Henry Huntingdon, for this Story, ſays, he Mew forty 


fe 
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Men with his Battle- axe, and was at Jength himſelf kill d by a Dart. lo 
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long wind-bound at St. Valery, ſet fail about 
the latter End of September, and ſoon arrived 
at Pevenſey in Suſſex. No body appearing to 
diſpute his landing, his firſt Care was to raiſe 
a Fort near the Place where he made his De- 
ſcent, to favour his Retreat in Caſe of Neceſ- 
ſity, tho' ſome aſſure us, to let his Troops 
know their Safety depended on their Bravery, 
he ſent his Ships back to Normandy. After 
he had ſtaid ſome Days at Pevenſey, he march'd 
along the Shore as far as Haſtings, where he 
built a more conſiderable Fort than the former; 


= being there reſolved to wait his Enemy, of 


whom he had received no Intelligence, He 
publiſhed a Manifeſto, to juſtify his entering 
England, for which he alledged three Motives ; 
the firſt was to revenge the Death of Prince 
Alfred, Brother of King Edward. If ever 
Pretence was frivolous, this muſt be allow'd 
fo; ſince Earl Goodwin, Author of his Death, 
was no longer living, and it never had been 
laid at Harold's Door. The ſecond was not 
much more plauſible, as it was for the re- 


eſtabliſhing of Robert Archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury in that See : But this Prelate was driven 


out by the General Aſſembly in the Reign of 
Edward, conſequently it could not be impu- 
ted to the King then reigning. It is very 
probable, this Article of the Manifeſto was 
inſerted in Favour of the Pope, who under 
this Pretence cloak'd his Partiality for the 
Duke. The third and chief Article was, his 
coming to offer his Aſſiſtance to the Engl/h 
to puniſh the Inſolence of Harold, who, 
without any Right, and by a manifeſt Vio- 
lation of his Oath, had ſeized upon the Crown. 


- | "Tis obſervable, he made no mention of Ed- 


ward's Will, or of any verbal Promiſe of this 
Prince, and that his Silence upon this Sub- 
ject render'd- his third Motive extreamly tri- 
fling. 
f he News of the Normans Deſcent was ſoon 
W carried to Harold, who was yet in the North, 

| little expecting this Invaſion, which he thought 
was deferr'd to the next Spring. As ſoon as 
he had received this Intelligence, he began his 
March, to give theſe new Enemies Battle, 
who ſeem'd to him not more formidable than 
the Norwegians. He ſoon reach'd London, 
where he made a Review of his Army, which 


he found very much weakened, as well by the 


Battle of Stamford, as by uncommon Deſer- 
tions, caufed by the Diſcontent of his Soldiers : 
However, the Nobility of the Kingdom flock'd 
to him to offer him their Service, on an Oc- 
caſion, in which it was as much their, as his 

Intereſt to repel theſe Foreigners. 
While he waited at London the Arrival of 
ſome Troops, which were behind, William ſent 
dors to ſummon him to give up the 


Crown, and to reproach him with the Viola- 


* Some of Harold s being taken in the Norman Camp, were by the Duke's Order led thro! it, to take a thorough View, and 
aſter having been handſomely refreſh'd, were ſaſely ſent ck. Higden, | ISS 14 CUNT ee 
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tion of his Oath. Harold was ſo ſhock'd with 
the arrogant Language of theſe Ambaſſadors, 
that he had much ado to forbear uſing them 
ill: However, he contained himſelf, and was 
even with his Enemy, by ſending him a like 
Embaſſy, with no other View than to menace 
and inſult him. William very calmly heard 
all they were order d to ſay to him, and ſent 
his Ambaſſadors back without Anſwer. 

Harold, in the mean while, having re-aſſem- 


| bled all his Forces, encamped within ſeven 


Miles of the Duke's Army, with a Reſolution 
to give him Battle. While they were ſo near 
each other, the Spies “ on both Sides inceſſant- 


ly went backward and forward, as each Ge- 


neral was defirous to know the Strength and 
Diſpoſition of his Enemy ; but thoſe who came 
from William's Camp, made ſuch an advan- 
tageous Report of the Number and Diſcipline 
of the Normans, that the principal Officers of 
the Engliſh Army began to doubt the Succeſs 
of this War. Gyrth, Harold's Brother, took 
occaſion from theſe Accounts, to perſuade him 
to defer the Battle. He repreſented to him, 
That by temporizing, he would continually ſee 
the Number of his Troops augment, whereas 
thoſe of the Enemy muſt daily diminiſh ; that 
nothing could be more prdjudicial to the Nor- 
mans than to paſs the Winter in an Enemy's 
Country, where they had not one Town in their 
Poſſeſſion, and whence probably -want of Pro- 
von would drive them out: But notwith- 
ftanding, if he was abſolutely detormined to loſe 
no time in engaging the Enemy, he ought not 
to be preſent at the Battle, that he might keep 
theſe Invaders, if they had the good Fortune 
to gain the Victory, under the Apprehenfion of 
having a new Army to encounter, In a Word, 
that if he would truſt him with the Command 
of his Forces, he e not indeed to get 
the Victory, that depended upon God alone, but 
whatever Turn Afairs might take, to dye in 

Theſe Reaſons were not capable to diſſuade 
the King, who anſwer'd, That his former 
Actions had acquired him the Eſteem of the 
Engliſh, and that he could never prevail on 


himſelf to forfeit that Efteem by a ſhameful 


Flight; that he bad much rather run the Riſque 
'of a Battle, the Event of which as uncer- 


tain, than to loſe bis Reputation, which muſt 
be the infallible Effect of bis retreating, afrrr - 
he had drawn. ſo near the Enemy. That, in 


the main, the Normans were not to be more 
apprehended than the Norwegians ; and that 
were he to chuſe a Time to fight, he, could not 
pitch upon one more favourable ; bis Soldiers be- 
ing now animated by a Reflection on their late 


Viftory. William, finding by all Harold's Pro- 
cedures, that he was determined to give him 
Battle, advanced a little, to take Poſſeſſion of 
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an advantageous Poſt, where he might conve- 


niently draw up his Army. © | 
While: both Armies made Preparations for 
an Engagement, which would decide the Fate 


of theſe Princes, William ſeem'd ſomewhat" p 


to moderate his Haughtineſs. It may be pre- 
ſumed, that a Battle in an Enemy's Country, 
where he had no reſource, might give him 
ſome little Apprehenſion. On the other hand, 
he could not help reflecting on the Blood which 
would ſoon be ſhed in a Quarrel, which, 
whatever Pretences he might give out, he muſt 
be ſatisfied was unjuſt. However, before they 
came to a Battle, he ſent a Monk to the 
King, to make him in his Name four Pro- 
oſals, leaving it to his Choice which he would 
take. The firſt was, that he ſhould give up 
the Crown of England to the Duke, as he was 
engaged by Oath; the ſecond, that William 
would return into Normandy, provided Ha- 
rold would oblige himſelf to do him Homage 
for the Kingdom of England; by the third, 
he offer d to leave their Diſpute to the Arbi- 
tration of the Pope; and laſtly, he propoſed 
the Deciſion of their Quarrel by a ſingle Com- 
bat. It is nothing ſurpriſing, that Harold re- 
jected theſe four Propoſitions, which were all 
in Favour of the Duke. As for the two 
firſt, the Loſs was viſibly on Harold's Side; 
the third at firſt ſeem'd ſomewhat doubtful, 
but the Pope having already declared for the 
Duke of Normandy, what Juſtice could Ha- 
rold expect from him? the fourth was too 
much to Villiam's Advantage, who in a ſin- 
gle Combat would have riſqued only his Per- 


ſon, whereas Harold would have hazarded 


both his Crown and his Life: The Duke of 
Normandy by the Victory, would have gain'd 
a large Kingdom ; but the King would have 
acquired nothing more than the Glory of the 
Conqueſt. Beſide, Harold did not think the 
Deciſion of an Affair, in which the whole 
Engliſh Nation was concerned, ought to de- 
pend upon his ſingle Strength and Dexterity : 
wherefore he anſwered, That God would the 
next Day decide their different Pretenſions. 
The Engliſh Camp ſpent that Night in 
_ Mirth-and Feaſting, as if they had been aſ- 
ured of the Victory; but the Normans were 
employed in preparing for the Fight, and im- 
ploring the Bleſſing of God upon their Arms. 
In ſhort, on the fourteenth of October, Ha- 
_ rold's Birth-Day, tho' much more memorable 
for one of the greateſt Events ever happen'd 


in England, the two Armies engaged. The 
Vanguard of the Engliſb conſiſted of the Ken- 


Lib Troops, by a Privilege that Country en- 
joy'd from the Time of the Heptarchy. Ha- 


rold placed himſelf in the main Body of his 
Army, and would fight on Foot to animate 
by ſhewing them their King would 
decline no Danger, to which the meaneſt of 
them was expoſed, The Normans were divided 


his Soldier, 
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into three Corps; Montgomery and Fitz-Oſborn 
commanded: the firſt, Geoffrey Martel led the 
ſecond, and the Duke placed himſelf at the 
Head of. the Corps of reſerve, to ſend Sup- 
lies where -he ſhould find them wanting. 
The Normans began the Battle by a Flight of 
Arrows, which form'd a thick Cloud over 
the firſt Body of the Engliſb Army, whoſe 
Ranks being well cloſed, this Diſcharge pro- 
duced a conſiderable Effect. This Manner of 
Fighting, unknown to the Engliſb, at firſt 
cauſed them to make a Motion not to their 
Advantage. The Normans endeavouring to 
improve the little Diſorder, aſſail'd this Body 
with great Fury, but as the Eugliſb immedi- 
ately recover'd their Order, they received them 
with that Vigour, the Normans were obliged 
to draw back and take Breath, Soon after 
they renewed the Attack, but met the fame 
Reception, and found it impoſſible to break 
their Enemies. The Engliſb chuſing rather 
to loſe their Lives than an Inch of Ground, 
and the Normans being aſhamed to retreat, 
both for a conſiderable time maintain'd their 


Stations, neither Army being able to gain up- 


on the other. The Preſence of their Com- 
manders animated their Troops on each Side, 
and an equal Reſolution was every where ob- 
ſervable ; but neither Normans nor Engliſh 
could boaſt the leaſt Advantage. Tis eaſy 
to judge of the Bravery of theſe Troops on 
either Side, ſince the Battle begun at ſeven 
in the Morning, and did not end till the 
Evening. | 
I will not venture to give a farther Detail 
of this bloody Battle. I have ſo little Light 
from the Account Hiſtorians have left us, that 
I cannot flatter myſelf with being able to give 
a clear and diſtin& Idea of it. I ſhall only 
remark two Circumſtances, which according 
to the unanimous Report of Authors, made 
Victory declare for the Normans. The Battle 
having laſted till near the cloſe of Day, with- 
out any being able to judge of the Succeſs, 
William thought of a Stratagem which inclin'd 
the Victory to his Side. 'This Prince, who 
had great Experience, ſeeing he could not 
break the Engliſb Batalions, order'd his Troops 
to fight in retreat, as if their Courage fail'd 
them; but to take care not to break their 
Ranks in retiring. This Order being punctu- 
ally executed, the Engliſb look'd upon the Re- 
treat of the Enemy as a Beginning of their 
Victory; and full of this Imagination, encou- 
raged each other by reiterated Shouts to bear 
pon the Enemy, who retreated before them. 
In; their Eagerneſs they broke their Ranks, 
that they might puſh the Normans with greater 
Violence, fancying them upon the Point of 
betaking themſelves to flight. Twas then that 
William's Troops, finding his Stratagem had 
produced its Effect, began to make a . Halt, 


and by a: Diſcipline to which they had been 
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him of the Glory 
couraged his Troops to attempt, by a ſecond 
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1 
DO WE 


9 ccuſtom' d, he ſeeming Diſorder of. their 
1 8 Was immediately repaired: After this 


falling upon the diſorder'd Engliſh, they vigo- 


roully. preſs'c d them and made a horrid Slaugh- 
ter. Haro enraged to ſee the Victory ſnatch'd 
from him, which but a Moment before, he 
look'd upon as certain, uſed all poſlible Efforts 
to rally his Troops, which were in an extream 
Confuſion, - His Endeavours were not alto- 
ether uſeleſs, for he formed, on an Eminence 
at a little Diſtance from the Field of Battle, 
a great Body which became very conſiderable, 
by the Number of thoſe who fled continually 
joining it. The Duke of Normandy's Victory, 


while this great Body of the Eugliſo Army 


ſubſiſted, being far from compleat, he cavled 
a furious Attack to be made upon it; but the 
En: g received their Enemies with ſo much 
Reſolution, and the Normans loſt ſo many 
Men in this freſh Aſſault, that the Succeſs 
of the Day as yet ſeem'd doubtful, The 
Night coming on, and the Obſtinacy of the 
Engliſb, making the Duke deſpair of breaking 
them, he began to look upon himſelf as con- 
ner dd, ſince he was not abſolutely victorious. 
In all probability, the Engliſb Army, by the 
Favour of the Night might have retreated in 
pretty good Order, if Harold could have pre- 
vailed on himſelf to have quitted the Field 
of Battle to his Enemy, while the Loſs on 


both Sides was pretty equal: But fearing ſuch 
a Retreat might be too prejudicial to his Af- 
fairs and Reputation, he reſolved not to give 


his Enemy that Advantage, but to maintain 


bis Poſt: Beſicde, he hoped he might rally his 


Troops in the Night, and be pe the next Day. 


to renew the Battle. 


William ſeeing the Night Was likely to ſpoil, 
of a compleat Victory, en- 


Attack, to force the Engliſh out of their ad- 
vantageous Poſt,  *T'was in this Aſſault, that 
Harold was ſhot thro' the Head/with an Ar- 
row, and loſt his Life. This fatal Accident 
diſcouraging his Men, they. began to give 


Ground, and betake themſelves | to flight. 


Thus Harold $ Death was the, ſecond Cauſe- of 


FF we impartially/ RPO the Duke of 


Normandy's Attempt” upon En land, we 


ſhall find it difficult te determine Ether the 


Ground of his Pretenſions, the Boldneſs of the 
Undertaking, or the Succeſs attending it, des! 
ſerves our "greateſt Admiration, - In the firſt 
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terr their Countrymen. 
King and his Brothers being found, he ſent 
them to their Mother Githa, who prepared 


land: By Algitha his ſecond Wife, 


the Normans e 8 the den , and. of 
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the Engliſh being entirely routed. They were 
purſued as long as Day would permit, and a 
horrible Slaughter made of the flying Troops; 

the Conquerors giving no Quarter to thoſe 
they could overtake, not to be encumber'd 
with Priſoners; but the Darkneſs of the Night 
ſaved a great Part of the Engliſb Army, with 
which Mortar and Edwin retreated. Theſe 
two Lords, who had always had a perſonal Af- 
tection for Harold, ſeeing him, with Gyrth and 
Leoffwin, his two Brothers, ſlain, after having 
all the Day given ſignal Proofs of their Cou- 
rage, ſubmitted to the Decrees of Providence. 

The Normans loſt 6009 Men in this long and 


bloody Battle, which coſt the Engliſb a much 


greater * Number. 

William, arrived at the Height of his Wishes, 
made his Army on their Knees return hum- 
ble Thanks to God for ſo great a Victory. 
Having perform'd this requifite Duty, he 
pitch'd his Tent in the Field of Battle, and 
paſis'd that Night among the Slain. His own 
Dead he order'd the next Morning to be bu- 
ried, and permitted the Engliſb Peaſants to in- 
The Bodies of the 


them as honourable Funerals as the Circum- 


ſtance of the Times would permit. They were 


buried in the Abbey of Waltham, which Kin 8 
Harold had founded. 

This Monarch had two Wives; by the firſt, 
whoſe Name I know not, he had three Sons, 
Edmund, Goodwin, and Magnus, who after 
the Death of their Father withdrew into Ve- 
Siſter of 
Morkar and Edwin, he had a Son named Wolf, 
who was an Infint when the Battle of Haſtings 
was fought. By this ſecond Marriage he had 
alſo two Daughters; the firſt named Gunilda, 


falling blind, ;paſſed her Days in a Monaſtery. 


The ſecond was married to Hademar King 


of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a Daughter mar- 
ried to Waldemur King of Denmark. 


Thus ended the Anglo-Savons Sorveteigntſ, | 
in dug en, which Hengiſ rſt Bog of Kent 
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eſteem'd one of the moſt politick Rlen of his 
time, ſhould think of maintaining his pretend- 
ed Right by Force of Arms, notwithſtanding 
the many Obſtacles which ſeemingly conſpired 
to divert him from it. Never did any Scheme 
appear worſe” grounded, or leſs likely to ſuc- 
ceed, He had neither Towns, Friends, nor 
even Intelligence in the Country he undertook 
to ſubdue; on which he could build the leaſt 
Hopes of a proſperous Iſſue. On the other 


Hand, Williem had as much to apprehend 


from the Obſtacles he might reaſonably expect 
his Neighbours would throw in his Way; as it 
was their Intereſt rather to prevent his grow- 


ing Power, than to favour his Deſigns. France 


in particular could not (without renouncing the 
moſt common Maxims in Politicks) but endea- 
vour to render the Deſign abortive; the Suc- 
ceſs of which muſt infallibly prove very preju- 
dicial to that Nation. "Twas, in a Word, 


' aſtoniſhing that in the Execution of this De- 


. fign, contrary to Appearances, he ſurmounted 
all Difficulties, and the very things which 
ſeem'd moſt to obſtruct, facilitated his Under- 
taking. The States of Normandy refuſing to 
aſſiſt him with what was neceſſary, private 
People ftreighten'd themſelves to make a Con- 
tribution, which was much bey 
could have expected from the States. The 
Court of France gave him no Moleſtation, and 
even allow'd Frenchmen to enter into his Ser- 
vice. All the neighbouring Princes endea- 
vour'd, with Emulation, to favour a Deſign, 
the Succeſs of which muſt neceſſarily prove 
fatal to them in the end.. In ſhort, he had 
got together a very conſiderable Army in a 
few Months; a thouſand Veſſels for its Tranſ- 
portation, and very conſiderable Sums of Mo- 


ney for its Support. Even the Victory which 
Harold had lately obtained over the King of 


Norway, which ought in all Appearance to 
| have daſhed his Hopes, contributed the moſt 
of any thing to his Succeſs; for in that Bat- 


tle the Flower of the Engliſb Troops was cut 


off, and thoſe who remained were diſguſted 
at the King's reſerving -all the Plunder, In 
a Word, this Victory gave him that fatal Con- 
tempt for the Normans which proved his 
Ruin; he would otherwiſe have follow'd his 


Brother's Advice, declin'd the Battle, and ſuf⸗ 


fer d the Norman Army to Have waſted away 
in an Enemy's Country, where they could 
have no Succour.. Or, if in the Sequel, Vi. 
lam, obliged to engage at a Diſadvantage, 
had been defeated, what could he have al- 
ledged ta juſtify ſo raſh and fo. unjuſt an Un- 


| _ dertaking? but the Event has taken off theſe 


Reflections, and made Hiſtorians cry up an 
Action, which doubtleſs they would have con- 
demned, had it proved unſucceſsfu. 


Country which neither the Danes, the Saxons, 


* 


ond what he 


of ENGLAND, 


nor even the Romans could ſubdue, by an in- 
finite Number of Engagements, a great many 
Conflicts, and the elapſing of many Ages: by 
all which we are compelled to acknowledge 
this Enterprize was conducted by that Al- 
mighty, who alone diſpoſes of Victory, and 
at his Pleaſure, raiſes and ſubverts Nations. 
The Engliſb began, after this Revolution, 


to make a conſiderable Figure in Europe; we 


may allow it the firſt Step from which they 
have aſcended to their — 4 Height of Power, 
as will very plainly appear in the Courſe of 
this Hiſtory, in which I ſhall point out the 
principal Events. But as I muſt neceſſarily 
_ begin with thoſe which happened in the Reign 
of Wilkam, it will not-be improper to give a 
more particular Account of this Prince, who, 
at the Battle of Haſtings, was forty-two Years 
of Age, and had reigned thirty three in Nor- 


mandy. 


Normandy, one of the largeſt and moſt con- 


ſiderable Provinces of France, had been in the 
Normans Poſſeſſion ever fince Charles the Sim- 
ple was compell'd fo give it up to Rollo a Da- 
niſh Captain, who was the firſt Duke. This 


Prince, and his immediate Deſcendants, fatis- 


fied with ſo valuable 2n Acquiſition, thought 
more of tranſmitting 
Poſterity, than of enlarging their Confines. 
The firſt Dakes endeavoured chiefly to gain 
the Affections of their Subjects, by procuring 
them, as much as poſſible, the Bleſſings of 


Peace, and by making Juſtice the Rule of their 


Government. | 
From Rollo to William the Baſtard, Ner- 


mandy reckon'd ſeven Dukes, among whom 


Richard II. and fourth Duke, was the moſt 
eminent, His firſt Wife was Judith of Bre- 
tagne, by whom he had three Sons, v1z. 


Richard, Robert and William ; after the Death » 


of Judith, he made a double Alliance with 
Canutus the Great, by giving him his Siſter 
Emma, the Widow of Ethelred II. King of 
England, and marrying Eftritha Siſter to that 
Prince, However, honourable was this ſecond 
Marriage, his Paſſion for a young Lady named. 
Pavia, made him repudiate Eftxitha to marry 
this Miſtreſs. He had by his ſecond Wife, 
William Count 4 Arques, and Mauger, after- 
terwards Archbiſhop of Roan. After the Death 
of this Prince Richard III. ſucceeded to the 
Dukedom, notwithſtanding the Endeavours of 
Robert his younger Brother to ſupplant him. 
Robert not being ſucceſsful. in his Schemes, 
was obliged to deſiſt, or rather, as ſome aſſure 
us, found a Method both more ſure and ſpeedy, 
to put them in Execution; which, tis ſaid, 
was poiſoning the Duke his Brother, who, 


after a Reign of two Years, left him the Pol- 
nt ſeſſion | of that Sovereignty he had ſo ardently 


one fingle Battle, he became Maſter of 4 We ſhall not here entet into a Detail of e 


wiſhed. 


Wars Robert was obliged to maintain againſt 
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their Poſſeſſion to their 


| ſome Norman Lords who rebelled, and againſt 
the Duke of Bretagne, who refuſed to do him 
Homage : I ſhall inform my Readers, that he 


ſucceſsfully put an End to the Rebellion, and. 


reduced the Duke of Bretagne to his Duty. 
It is hard to comprehend why this Prince, 
who loved his Subjects, never thought of mar- 
rying ; fince he might eafily foreſee, that if he 
died without Iſſue, the Normans would be ex- 


poſed to great Diviſions ; as there were many 


Princes and Lords of the Ducal Family, who 
might lay Claim to the Succeſſion, This might 
have been attributed to his Inſenſibility for 
Women, had not there been Proof to the con- 
trary, by his falling in Love with a young 
Girl, charmed with her Air in Dancing; her 
Name was Arlotta, the Daughter of a Skinner 
of Falaiſe, a ſmall Town in the Lower Nor- 
mandy. | | „ 

Robert had by his Miſtreſs a Son named 
William, whom he cauſed to be brought up 
with great Care, deſigning him his Succeſſor. 
But while he was providing for his Education, 
he had an Inclination to go a Pilgrimage to 
Jeruſalem. This Act of Devotion was look' d 
upon as the Effect of Remorſe for his Bro- 
ther's Murder, which Crime he thought to ex- 
piate by this Sort of Penance. Whatever was 
the Motive, he took all neceſſary Meaſures (be- 
fore he ſet out) to ſecure the Inheritance of 
his States to his baſtard Son; being very ſenſi- 
ble how difficult it would be for young Wil- 
liam to get Poſſeſſion of the Dutchy, if the 
Normans were not before hand prepared to ac- 
knowledge him. With this View he convened 
the States of Normandy, and communicated 
to them his Deſign of taking a Journey to 
the Holy Land; conjuring them, as he might 
never return, to admit of young William for 
their Sovereign. The States uſed the moſt 
forcible Arguments to diſſuade the Duke from 
ſo dangerous a Voyage; but at length finding 
all their Reaſons ineffectual, they took an 
Oath to perform what he required, ſhould any 
Misfortune happen him before his Return; and 
as a convincing Proof of their Sincerity, ſwore 
Fealty to William, as preſumptive, Heir to 
the Duke his Father. This Affair being con- 
cluded to Robert's Satisfaction, he nominated 
Alain Duke of Bretagne his Relation and Vaſ- 
tal, Seneſchal of Normandy, . with an abſolute 
Authority during his Abſence. After this he 
took his Son with him to Paris, and put him 
into the Hands of the King of France, who 
undertook the Care of his Education. Before 
he left this Court, he made young William 
do Homage to the King, as if he had already 
been in Poſſeſſion of Nor mand. Fogel 
__ The; Abſence of Robert occaſioned Com- 
motions in his. Dutchy, which obliged” the 

uke of Bretany to ule Severity, and to exert 
the Authority with which he had been, ehtrufts 
ed. He was taken off by Poilon, white Zea- 


; 
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louſly endeavouring to reſtore the Vor maus to 
their former Tranquillity. 

This unhappy Event was very ſoon follow'd 
by a Report ſpread throughout the Country of 
the Dake's being dead in his Journey : How- 
ever uncertain this News was, it cauſed great 
Commotioris, which were by ſo much the 
more dangerous, -as there was no one in Nor- 
mandy capable of applying a Remedy to the 
Evil. Thoſe who had the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs in. the Dutchy, were themſelves en- 
gaged in the Factions ſet up aftet the Duke's 
Departure, and thus contributed to the making 
the Confuſion greater. | ns 
While Normandy was in this unhappy State, 
the Duke's Train arrived, who confirmed the 
News of his Death, Immediately ſome of 
the principal Lords, deſcended from the anci- 


ent Dukes, began openly to form Parties to 


exclude the Baſtard, They wanted no plau- 
ſible Pretences; but the States declared they 


could not violate the Oath by. which they were 


already bound down, and be innocent. The 
Reſolution being taken to acknowledge Wil- 
ham, they ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of 
France to require the Preſence of their young 
Prince. From the time that Henry had In- 
telligence of the Duke of Normandy's Death, 
the Shame of doing an ill Action, and deſire of 
ſeizing on Normandy, kept him in Suſpence. 
The Troubles of that Dutchy he hoped might 
offer him a fair. Opportunity, and he began to 


take Meaſures to improve the Advantage they 
might afford him: But finding the States of 
Normandy had declared in Favour of William, 


he thought it better to poſtpone his Deſign to 


a more favourable Opportunity; to uſe Diſſi- 


mulation, and to ſend the young Prince into 
his own Country. Pilliam was no ſooner ar- 
rived at Roan, but the States took the. Oath 
of Allegiance to him, and appointed Ralph 


de Gace, Conſtable of Nermandy, his Gover- 


na e 
The Arrival of the new Prince was not ſuf- 


ficient to quiet the Diſorders of the Dutchy. 


Thoſe Lords who bad any Pretenſions to the 
ducal Crown, could not think of giving them 
up; looking upon the preferring a Baſtard as 
a manifeſt Injuſtice done them. But as thoſe 
who were at the Helm of Government were 
Men of Experience, of great Intereſt, and 
thought to be ſupported by France, the Pre- 
tenders durſt not openly declare themſelves. In 


the Interim, Henry burying with Robert the 
Obligations he had to that Prince, was impa- 
tient to take Advantage of theſe Diviſions; at 
length, not longer able to combat his Defires, 


he ſuddenly laid Siege to the Caſtle of Tilhers, 
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be diſmantled. This proſperous Beginning 
giving him good Hopes of his Enterprize, he 
fir d on Argentan, and afterwards marched 
towards Falaiſe, which he took with the ſame 
Eaſe, He had puſh'd his Conqueſt {till far- 
ther, had not Radulph de Gace, who had 
raiſed a powerful Army, conſtrain'd him to 
retire, His Retreat gave the Conſtable an Op- 
portunity to retake Falaiſe, which the French 
bad not Time to fortify. . 

As ſoon as the Pretenders found the King 
of France was ſo far from protecting the young 
Duke that he made hot War upon him, they 
began to ſtir and think of aſſerting their Pre- 
tenſions. The firſt who appeared was Roger 
de Treſny, Standard-bearer of Normandy, de- 
ſcended from an Uncle of Rollos. He was no 
ſooner appriſed of the Death of that Prince; 
but he 0 a Scheme for ſeizing upon the 
Dutchy; tho' he concealed his Deſign, as he 
apprehended the King of France would ſuc- 
cour the young Duke: But Henry's Procedure 
baniſhing this Fear, he drew together ſome 
Troops, thinking the French would give the 
Duke's Army full Employment: - But he was 
ſoon after deſeated and ſlain by Roger de Beau- 

mont who commanded William's Army. 
This Example was not ſufficient to intimi- 
date William Count d Arques Son of Richard II. 
by Pavia. As he was ſupported by the King 
of France, who puſh'd him on, he boldly ſent 
a Challenge to the Duke; but this young 
Prince, placing himſelf at the Head of his 
Army, attack'd him ſo vigorouſly, that he was 


forced to ſhut himſelf up in the Town of ty 


Arques, where William beſieged him. Henry 
who had engaged the Count in this Under- 
taking, thought in Honour he was obliged to 
raiſe the Siege ; with this View he marched 
into Normandy, where he was twice defeat- 
ed, and at length obliged to abandon the Re- 
bel, who loſt the Town, and was baniſh'd the 
Dutchy. _ L | 
Guy of Burgundy, Grandſon of Richard II. 
by a Daughter, put himſelf on the ſame Foot- 
ing; and had ſo well concerted his Meaſures, 
. that he was very near ſeizing the Duke, then 
at Valognes, and no way upon his Guard, as 
he was ignorant of the Plot defign'd againſt 
him: But a Fool, whom the Conſpirators did 
not miſtruſt, having overheard the Combina- 
tion, travelled all Night to acquaint the Prince, 
who had only time to dreſs himſelf, and to 
fly towards Falaiſe. This Conſpiracy ſeem'd 
fo dangerous, that ve applied to the King of 


France for Succour. enry, whether out of 


Generoſity, or from other unknown Motives, 
would not ſuffer this young Prince to be op 
preſſed; but in Perſon led ſome. Troo bs 
Aſſiſtance, which enabled him to offer his Ene- 
my Battle. Guy being defeated and taken 
Priſoner, William. generouſly pardon d him: 


Zhe HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
An Action which did not leſs redound to his 


Honour, than the Victory he had obtain d. 
The Normans conceived great Hopes of this 
young Duke, from the Reſolution and Con- 
duct he had ſhewn during theſe Troubles. 
His Neighbours began to look upon him as a 
Prince of a diſtinguiſhed Merit, who might in 
time give them full Employment. The King 
of France in particular, was extreamly jealous, 
and blamed himſelf as guilty of a great Error 
in aſſiſting him againſt Gyy of Burgundy. 
But to make amends for this Overſight, he 
raiſed him a new Enemy; the Count 4 Anjou. 
Tho' at firſt, he gave him but an underhand 
Aſſiſtance, he afterwards declared openly for 
this Count, and made a hot War upon Wil. 
lam, which laſted ſeveral Years, but at length 


ended; to the Diſadvantage of the two Allies. 


William having gain'd two ſucceſſive Battles a- 


En them, they required Peace, which the 


ing of France could not however obtain, 
but by ſurrendering the Caſtle of Tillieres, 
which he had ſeiz d on during the Duke's 
Minority. 3 355 

It happen'd during this War, that Villian 
beſieging Alengon, ſome of the Inhabitants ap- 
-1ly upon the Walls beating Skins to inſult 

im, as his Mother was the Daughter of a 
Skinner; he was fo ſtung at the Affront, that 
he. ſworg, by the Splendor of God, his uſual 
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Oath, it ſhould not go unpuniſh'd ; ſome time 


after being Maſter of the Town, he made good 


his Oath, by putting ont the Eyes, and cut- 
ting off the Hands and Feet of two and twen- 
of theſe inſolent Burghers. NES 
Henry died ſoon after this War, and was 
ſucceeded by his young Son Philip I. under 
the Tuition of Balduin, Earl of Flanders, 
who had lately given his Daughter Mathilda 
in Marriage to the Duke of Normandy. The 
Ties this Regent had, with regard to the King 
his Pupil, and to the Duke his Son-in-law, 


made him take all neceſſary Precautions to keep 
up a good Harmony between theſe two Princes, 


which ſubſiſted many Years. | 
Wilkam made uſe of the Calm he enjoy'd 


by his Father-in-law's Means, to deſtroy all 


Seeds of Rebellion remaining among his Sub- 
Lg The Relations on his Father's Side giving 

im the moſt Uneaſineſs, he ſuffer'd but few 
of them to continue in his Dominions. Their 
Eſtates being confiſcated to his Uſe, he en- 
riched his maternal Relations, who till then 
had obtained but very moderate Fortunes. 


Robert, his Brother by his Mother, had the 


Earldom of Mortagne given him , forfeited 
by William Guerland. His Brother Odo, 
partook of | his Liberalities, and was befide 
made Biſhop of Bayeux. Two of their Si- 


ſters jed the Counts of Aumale and Albee | 


mar le. 2 335 5 
His Uncle Mauger, Archbiſhop of Roan, 
FF 


not only had a Hand in all the Plots formed 
againſt him, but even dared to excommuni- 
cate him under Pretence of his being related 
to his Wife Mathilda. William had no ſooner 
got over all his Difficulties, but he reſolved to 
revenge himſelf on this Prelate : to which end 
having aſſembled all the Biſhops of Norman- 
dy at Lifieux, he cauſed him to be impeach'd 
of ſeveral Miſdemeanors; the principal of which 
was, he had fold the conſecrated, Chalices to 
ſapport his Profuſeneſs ; upon theſe Accuſa- 
tions, ſupported by the Duke's Power; Mauger 
was ſolemnly depoſed, and Maurillus choſen in 
his ſtead, _ ng 

William having thus humbled or diſperſed 
every one capable of giving him any Trouble, 
had it in his Power to paſs the reſt of his Days in 
| profound Peace, as he had nothing to appre- 

bend either from his Subjects or Neighbours : 
But as he was of a covetous and ambitious 
Temper, this Calm, which afforded no more 
than what he already poſſeſſed, was not ſuffi- 
cient to content him. Tis very probable his 
View of new Acquiſitions, occaſioned his Vi- 
ſit to King Edward, who having no Children, 
had perhaps given him Hopes of ſuceeeding 
to his Crown. Whatever was his Motive, it 
is the common Opinion, that whilſt Villiam 
reſided at the Engliſh Court, Edward pro- 
mied to make a Will in his Favour, But 
notwithſtanding this Will never appeared, and 
William 'ptoduced. no Proof of Edward's In- 
tention, yet, according to all Hiſtorians, he 


made this a Pretence for undertaking the Con- 


queſt of England, *Tis now time tq examine 
how, by the Victory he then obtained, he 
aſcended the Engliſb Throne, and by what 
Means he kept Poſſeſſion of it, in ſpight 
of all the Efforts of his Enemies to dethrone 
im, g N 

The Conſternation of the Engliſh after their 
Defeat near Haſtings, and after the Death of 


their King, may very eaſily be conceived; ſince 


they were deſtitute of Troops, Arms, and Am- 
munition. On the other Hand, the victorious 
Army of the Normans was not far from Lon- 
don, the only Place in which the Engliſb could 
concert what proper Meaſures were to be taken 
to prevent thoſe Misfortunes which threatned 
the Kingdom. Again the Duke of Norman- 
dy improving, to his Advantage the Terror they 
were in; had already taken the Rout of Lon- 
don, to augment the Trouble and Confuſion 
of the Capital by his Approach: However, he 
ſuddenly changed his Reſolution, by conſider- 
ing the Loſs of a ſiiigle Battle might poſſibly 
have amazed: but it was not probable; it had 
quite bereft the Engliſh of all Courage. As 
they had yet a great many Means left them to 
repair their Loss they might with Eaſe raiſe 
new Armies, and again, more than once try 
the Fortune of-the Field. In ſuch caſe; if he 
ſhould happen. to loſe a ſingle Battle; he would 


ww 


and Confuſion in the City 
tinually encreaſed by the Diverſity of Opinions, 
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be deſtitute of any Place of Retreat or Con- 
veniency to draw new Supplies from Normandy. 
Theſe Reflections made him determine to be- 
ſiege Dover, before he went any farther; as 
it was a Town might afford him Shelter in 
caſe of Neceſſity, and lay convenient for the 
Reception of his Convoys from Normandy. 
Having formed this Deſign, he directed his 
March towards Dover, which was not only 
ſtrong by Nature, but was render d more ſo 
by the great Number of Eugliſb Officers and 
Soldiers who had retreated thither after the 
Battle: For this Reaſon it ought to have held 
out a long Siege, but the Conſternation of the 
Town was ſo great, it was yielded up in few 
Days. | - „„ 
We fihd in ſome Hiſtories; that Villiam, 
marching at the Head of his Army, ſaw from 
far a great Number of People who advanced 
with Boughs in their Hands. This Multitude; 
which ſeem'd at a Diſtance a moving Foreſt; 
at firſt ſtartled him; but the Surprize was 
ſoon over, when he was informed they were 
Deputies of the County of Kent, accompanied 
by a Crowd of People, who came to require 
the Continuance of their Privileges; and to give 
him Pledges for the Submiſſion of the Coun- 
ty. Thoſe who have related this Adventure 
add; they were very graciouſly received by 
William, who granted their Requeſt ; but as 
the Hiſtorian, William de Poitiers, who was 
theri with the Duke, makes no mention of this 
Eveiit, his Silence gives Ground to ſuſpect it 
A : 
While Villiam lay before Dover, or was on 
his March towards the Thames, the Trouble 
of London was con- 


which hindered their coming to a Reſolution: 
Some adviſed an immediate Submiſſion to the 
Dake; others thought it was a Step not to be. 
taken, till they had firſt enter'd into a Treaty 


with him; and received Aſſurances for the 


Preſervation of the Privileges both of the Ci- 

ty; and of the reſt of the Kingdom; others 
endeavour'd to make them ſenſible their Affairs 
were not yet in ſo Nr a Condition; that 

the Winter, Which was drawing on, might 
afford them Opportunities of making ſome 
Preparations ſor their Defence: Atid with this 
View uſed all poſſible Endeavours to place 
Edgar Atheling upon the Throne. The Earls 
Edwin and Morkar were at the Head of this 
Party; but notwithſtanding their great Inte- 
reſt; they could not prevail with the others to 
take the ſame Reſolution. All they could ob- 


tain of the Inhabitants, was to ſhnt their Gates 


againſt the Duke till ſome Determination was 
agreed to, In the mean while, Mam have 
ing drawn neat the Town; took up WWiQuarters 
in Saut haar, a Suburb: divided from London 
by the Thames, He hoped his Approach would 


bring the Citizens to 4 voluntary . : 
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and for that Reaſon lay quiet for ſome Days. 


This Conduct had an Effect directly contrary 
to his Expectations. Mortar and Edwin, im- 
proving the Advantage of the Time he allow'd 
them, ſtirr'd up the People to take Arms, 
make a Sally and furprize the Normans, who 
lay on the other Side the Bridge. By this Sal- 
ly, in which the Citizens were eafily driven 
back, PVilliam perceived that he ought to take 
other Meaſures,. and vigorouſly attack this 
great City, which he could ſcarce hope to ſub- 
due if he allowed the Inhabitants time to re- 
cover from their Surprize. He was notwith- 
ſanding pretty much perplex'd (which will 
not be difficult to imagine, if we confider, he 
was vaſtly diſtant from the Accompliſhment of 
his Deſign, tho' he had obtain'd the Victory. 


He had but one Town, and that fituated in 


one of the Extremities of the Kingdom. All 
the reſt of the Country was againſt him; 


there were ſeveral diſtant Counties, where the 


- Engliſh might draw together without Moleſta- 


tion ; he could not advance towards the Center 
of the Kingdom and leave London behind him, 
without expoſing himſelf to imminent Dan- 
ger, and loſing his Communication with Do- 
ver, which was abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
ſerve. On the. other hand, it was ſcarcely 
poſſible for him to undertake the Siege of Lon- 
don in the Winter Seaſon : Beſide its Situation 
would neceſſarily oblige him to leave a conſi- 


derable Body of his Troops on the ſouth Side 


of the Thames, which would have greatly 
weaken'd his Army. A Siege of this Impor- 
tance which might probably. hold out ſeveral 


Months, would have given the Engliſh time 


to come to themſelves, and to bring freſh 
Troops againſt him from other Parts of the 
Kingdom, by which Means he would have 
been obliged (as were the Romans, Saxons and 
Danes) to have conquer'd England Inch by 
Inch; and he was in no condition to maintain 
fo tedious a War. He had therefore, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, but one way to obtain his End, 
and that was to take Advantage of the -Sur- 
prize which had ſeiz'd on the Citizens, and 
compel them to Submiſſion rather by Terror 
than Force. With this View he poſted him- 
ſelf at Wallingford upon Thames, whence he 
daily ſent Detachments to ravage the Coun- 
tries about London; to ſtrike a Terror into the 
Inhabitants ; to prevent their receiving Provi- 
ſions, and having an Opportunity of furniſhing 


Magazines; at the ſame Time (to let the Lon- 


doners know what they might expect from 
him if they proved obſtinate in their Defence) 
he ſet fire to the Suburbs of Southwark. But 
all/ theſe Endeavours had probably been vain 
if the Clit had not broken all the Mea- 
ſures » and Edwin would have taken 
effectually to oppoſe the Execution of his De- 
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The Aim of [theſe Lords, and of ſome 
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of ENGLAND, 
others, zealous for the Liberty of their Coun. 


try, was to place Edgar Atheling on the 
Throne, They repreſented to the People, that 


the only Method left them to avoid the threat- 


ning Danger, was in the firſt Place to put an 
End to the State of Anarchy in which they 


then were; that while no one had a Right to 
command, it was impoſſible that proper Mea- 
ſures ſhould be taken to make head againſt the 
Normans, already at the City Gates: That as 


ſoon as they had a King, he would ſend his 
Commands into the different Parts of the 
Kingdom to levy Forces; and the Duke of 
Normandy would then learn, to his Coſt, the 
winning one Battle was not enough to make 
him Maſter of England: But if they continued 
inactive, they could expect nothing but total 
Ruin, and the Kingdom's falling under the 
Dominion of a Foreigner: Moreover, that 
Prince Edgar had an inconteſtable Right to the 


Crown of England, and that it could not be 


refufed him without committing a crying In- 
juſtice. The greater Part of the People ap- 
proved the Propoſition made by the two Earls: 
But the Clergy openly oppoſed it, not thinking 
it prudent to expoſe their Eaſe and Eſtates to 
the Chance of War, Edgar ſcarcely being in 
a Condition to protect them. On the other 
hand, the Duke of Normandy paſs'd for a re- 
ligious Prince, inclined to promote the Church, 
and his Enterprize had received the Pope's Ap- 
probation. This was enough to induce all the 
Clergy who were headed by the two Archbi- 
ſhops, to cabal among the People, to prevent 


the Election of Edgar. They hoped to reap 


a greater Advagftage by their Submiſſion to the 
Duke of Normandy, than by a War which 


might probably be of long Duration, if it was 


reſolved to withſtand him : But whatever was 
the Motive, their Oppoſition was ſo great, 
that Morkar and Edwin, deſpairing of Suc- 
ceſs, withdrew into the northern Counties, ful- 
ly perſuaded it would be a conſiderable Time 
before William could penetrate ſo far. They 
were no ſooner withdrawn, than Stigand, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the Duke, 
who was then at Berkhamſted; he was ſoon 
follow'd by Alfred Archbiſhop of Terk, by 
the Biſhop of 258 and at length by 
Prince Edgar, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be guided 
by their Counſels: William received them with 
great Mildneſs and Affability. He granted all 
their Requeſts, ſome of which related to the 
Engliſb Nation in general. . 

But as the Inhabitants of London were yet 
wavering, and it was a deciding Stroak for 
William to make himſelf Maſter of the Me- 
tropolis, before the reſt of the Kingdom had 


come fo any Reſolution, he drew nearer Lon- 


don, making a Shew of his Defign to inveſt 
it; this determin'd the Magiſtrates to meet him 
with a tender of the Keys. He received them 
very graciouſly ; and, tis ſaid, ſwore to ons 
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WILLIAM the Conqueror. 


in their Privileges. After this, waiting on 
15 yas made 1 an Offer of the Crown, 
ſaying, they <vere accuſtomed to live under a 
monarchical Government,. and they knew none 
more worthy of Sovereignty than himſelf. Mil- 
iam on this Occaſion, (forgetting, or feigning 
to forget, his coming arm'd into the King- 
dom was by virtue of his Pretenſions to the 
Crown) gave at firſt ſome Tokens of his doubt- 
ing if he ought to accept the Honour. He an- 
ſwered, the Offer they made him was "of ſuch 
weight, that he defired he might take the Ad- 
vice of his Friends before he determined. The 


| Reſult of this Advice was, that he ought not 


to refuſe a Dignity of which the Engliſi made 
him a voluntary Offer , for his Refuſal would 
deprive him of Means to reward his 'Troops, 
which had enliſted in his Service with the 
only View of placing him on the Throne : 
Wherefore they entreated him. not to forego 
an Advantage which Providence had offered 


him, and which had already coſt ſo much 


Blood to acquire. William, ſuffering himſelf 
to be overcome by theſe pleaſing Sollicitations, 
anſwer'd the Engliſb Nobility and the Magi- 
ſtrates of London, that he would comply with 
their Requeſt. He thus accepted the Crown 


as a Preſent made him, and tacitly allow'd 


= the People of England a Right of Election, 
tho' the Manner of his procuring it ſhew'd 
nothing leſs than a Belief of his Right. 

The new King's firſt care after his Corona- 
tion was to ſeize on Harold's Treaſures, which 


W were kept at Wincheſter ; a part of theſe he 


diſtributed amang the principal Officers of his 
Army ; another Part to the Churghes and Mo- 
naſteries, that he might acquire the Reputa- 
tion of a pious and devout Prince. The Pope 


had alſo a Share in this Diſtribution, either as 


he had lent Money to the King, or as he 
would give him this Token of Gratitude for 
Favours received while he meditated his En- 
terprize. Harold's Treaſures being thus di- 
vided, there was a Neceſſity to think of filling 


the Coffers of this new Sovereign; wherefore 
it was gently inſinuated to the Cities, Corpo- 


rations, and wealthieſt of his Subjects, that it 
would not be amiſs by making ſome Pre- 
ſents, to conciliate the good Will of their new 
Maſter. ' Every one cheerfully conſenting, the 
King received very conſiderable Sums from 
theſe Preſents. © Of = $22 

_ William's Moderation towards the Engliſb 
un the Beginning of his Reign, gave them 
an agreeable» Proſpect of a real and laſting 
Happineſs under the Government of a Prince, 
who ſeemed to have their Intereſts at Heart ; 
| effect, he exhorted the principal Officers of 
his Army to behave towards the conquer'd 
Engliſb with that Humanity which Chriſtians 


ought to uſe towards their Brethren, After 


is, he ſet out a Proclamation, which con- 


icmed all the Privileges of the People, and all 


ry of his Triumph: But notwithſtz 
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the Promiſes he had. made them. If a Judg- 
ment - was to. be form'd of Princes by their 
Manifeſto's, or by the Terms in which their 
Edicts are couched, we ſhould be induced to 
believe impartial Juſtice the only Guide of 
theis Actions; but it often happens their Words 
and Conduct are very different. alles 
Whatever regard William ſhew'd the Eu- 


gliſb, he had however a Diffidence of them, 


as he attributed their Submiſſion, rather to an 
Exceſs of Fear, than to their good Will, Few 
Days after his. Coronation, he withdrew to 
Barkin, not venturing to truſt himſelf in ſo 
great a Town as London, being doubtfal of the 
Fidelity of its Inhabitants ; but as he was in 
no greater Security in any other Part of En- 
gland, he placed ſtrong Garriſons in Haſtings, 
Dover and Wincheſter, to deprive the Engliſh 
of all Proſpe& of ſhaking. off the Yoke he 
had ſo lately impoſed. Theſe Precautions 
did not produce however any ill Effect on the 
Minds of the People: They look'd upon this 
Procedure as indiſpenſably neceſſary at the Be- 
ginning of ſo great a Revolution, and were 
therefore not in the leaſt alarmed: On the con- 
trary, thoſe who had hitherto refuſed to ac- 
knowledge this new King came in Crowds to 
ſubmit to him. Edwin and Morkar, who 
had begun to take Meaſures for the Defence 
of their Country's Liberty, being convinced, 
as well as the reſt of their Countrymen, of 
Witham's Probity, changed all their Schemes, 
and took the Oath of Allegiance to him. On 
his Side, he neglected nothing which might 
confirm them in their good Difpoſitions : He 
not only aſſured them of his Protection, but 
even, in their Sight, was extreamly gene- 
rous to Prince Eagar, the Idol of the En- 
ghſh, and commonly call'd the Darling of 
England noo SO 7235 
William's Vigilance being attended with an 
univerſal Submiſſion, he could not think his 
Happineſs compleat, without making a Parade 
of his new Grandeur in Nor mandy. This 
Voyage was not only unnecgflary but dange- - 
rous, in the Beginning of a Sovereignty eſta- 


bliſhed by Force of Arms. However, he 


thought to prevent the Revolt of his new Sub- 
jects in his Abſence, by a double Precaution; 
firſt, by placing ſtrong Norman Garriſons in all 
fortify'd Towns; next by taking with him all 
the Engliſh Nobility, of whom he had any 
Suſpicion. In the Number of theſe, was Prince 
Edgar, Mor fur, Edwin, and Moltboſt, Son of 


Siward, formerly Earl of Northumberland, 


with ſeveral other, the moſt cbnſiderable Men 
of the Nation. Some of theſe Lords however 
were not very well ſatisfied with the Voyage, 
being ſenſible he carried them · ti 
many Hoſtages only, and to heighten: 


their Reluctance, they were ohliged to 
leaſt by an untimely Refuſal they ſhould gi 
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baum Ground of Suſpicion. Before he left En- 


gland, he made his Brother Odo Biſhop of Ba- 


. yeux, and William Fitz-Oſbern Regents of the 


Kingdom. His Arrival in Normandy cauſed 
an extraordinary Joy in his old Subjects, of 
which they could ſcarce give ſufficient De- 


monſtrations. He kept his Chriſtmas at Fe. 


camp, whither' an Ambaſſador from France 
was ſent, accompanied by a great Number of 
the Nobility, to congratulate him in the Name 
of his Maſter on his new, Dignity. He ſtay'd 
the remaining Part of the Winter in Norman- 


ay, where he ſeem'd to have loſt all Thoughts 
of his new Subjects, in the Acclamations of pe 


his old ones; : : 
While by his Reſidence in their Country, 


he was giving the Normans Marks of his Affe- 


ction, his Abſence was of pernicious Conſe- 
quence in England. His Brother Odo and Wil- 
lam Fitz-Ofbern, who governed the Kingdom, 
notoriouſly abuſed the Authority, with which 
they were entruſted.” ' Their whole care was 


to enrich themſelves at any rate, and were ſo 


far from protecting the Engliſb who apply'd 
to them, that not only they ſuffer'd them to 


be the Prey of Injuſtice, but daily opprefled 


them by their own. Tyranny. The moſt pru- 
dent of the Engliſb did however keep within 
the Bounds of their Duty, expecting the King's 
Return, as fully perſuaded he would redreſs 
theſe Diſorders ; but others, who had leſs Pa- 
tience thought, on the contrary, they ought 
to take Advantage of his Abſence, for the Re- 
covery of their Liberty. The People of Kent 
were. the firſt who appear'd : They had call'd 
over Euſtace, Earl of Boulogne, to their Aſſiſt- 
ance, who endeavour'd by Surpriſe to ſeize up- 
on Dover; but this Attempt failing, he — 5 


= 


drew and left the Kentiſb Men expoſed to the 


Severity of the Regents, who puniſhed them 
JJ 77 oo 

Notwithſtanding this Example, Edrick an 
Engliſh Lord, whom Hiſtorians call the Fo- 
reſter, took. up Arms in Herefordſhire, and 
ſhew'd no cy to thoſe Normans who fell 
into his Hands. The King having Intelligence 
of this, immediately croſs d the. Sea, leaving 
the Goyernment of Normandy to his Wife Ma- 


- . Zhilda, and his eldeſt Soni Robert. His Return 


appeaſed the Troubles occaſion'd by his Ab- 
ſence: But theſe two late Attempts, made him 
ſo ſuſpicious of the Engliſb in general, that 
he began from that time forward, to look up- 


on them as ſecret Enemies, who ſought an 


Opportunity to revolt. 

Scon after the King's Return, Mathilda 
his Conſort arrived in England, and was 
crowned with great Solemnity. In the fame 
Year: vas delivet'd of a Prince, named 
Henry be had had three in Normandy, viz. 


Robert, Richard, and Wikiam; of whom the 
- * eldeſt was about twelve Years ole. 
- William had hitherto deferr d fatisfying thoſe, 
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who had voluntarily ſerved him in his Eu- 

liſh Expedition, His common Revenues not 
fea ſufficient to anſwer all Demands, he was 
obliged to have recourſe to the Exgliſb, and 
thought of a Method very diſagreeable to 
them, which was reviving the Danegelt, abo- 
liſh'd by Edward, and which brought freſh 


into their Memory the Evils they had ſuffer'd 


under a foreign Government. He foreſaw this 
would cauſe a Diſcontent among the People, 
wherefore he endeavour'd to prevent the ill 
Effects their Murmurs might produce, by 
ſoothing as much as his reſerved Temper would 
rmit, the chief of the Engliſh Lords. A- 
bove all, he apprehended Earl Edwin, who by 


his Birth, Employments, and perſonal Merit, . 


had great Intereſt among his Countrymen. 
Wherefore to prevent his laying hold of this 
portunity to. excite Commotions, William 
thought it his Intereſt to gain him over by 
promiſing him (as he did) one of his Daugh- 
ters in Marriage. Edwin, extreamly well ſa- 
tisfied with this Honour, was ſo far from fo- 
menting the Diſcontent of the Engliſb, that 
he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to appeaſe them. 
Aldred, Archbiſhop of York, was not fo tract- 
able. This Prelate had conceived a very high 
Eſteem for the King, whom he never men- 
tioned but with the greateſt Encomiums: But 
when he ſaw him begin to throw off the Maſk, 


by reviving a Tax ſo odious to the Nation, he 


changed his Opinion and ſent him a Remon- 
ftrance, in which he ſhew'd the Injury he did 


the Engliſh, and the Inconveniencies which 


might poſſibly attend it. The King reſented 
this ſo much, that he treated the Perſon very 
roughly, who durſt undertake the Commiſſion. 


*Tis ſaid, Aldred was ſo affronted with his Pro- 


cedure, that he could not forbear curſing Wil- 
ham and his whole Poſterity. "Twas to be 
apprehended, the Archbiſhop's Diſcontent 
might be followed by very troubleſome Con- 
ſequences, in the North; at leaſt, the King 
ſending one of his Officers to appeaſe him, 
ſhews he was not without ſome Fears of this 
Nature: However, Aldred's Death put an End 
to theſe Apprehenſions, and the Danegelt was 


levied with all imaginable Rigour. 


The Temper the Engliſb were in with re- 
gard to the King, made it difficult for them 
to remain quiet, and not endeavour at the 
Means to ſhake off a foreign Yoke, which 
ſeem'd to them inſupportable. The Inſur- 
rections began in the weſtern Counties, where 
the Inhabitants of Exeter, refuſed to take the 
Oaths of Allegiance, and to receive a Norms" 
Garriſon, William ſenſible twas of the great- | 
eſt Importance to apply a Remedy to this Evil, 
before it infected other Parts of the Kingdom, 
began his March in the Depth of Winter, to 
reduce Exeter to its Obedience. When be 
drew near the Town, he met ſome of the 
principal Citizens who came to aſk; Pardon, 
6 lk: ys wr 
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and deliver him up Hoſtages, in the Name of 


_ their Corporation: But W ile theſe Deputies 
vVocre with the King, the Populace getting the 
5 upper hand in the Town, diſapproved this Pro- 
cedure, and reſolved/ to defend themſelves. 
The King however too far advanced to go 
back with Honour, Was obliged, notwithſtand- 
ing the Severity of the Winter, to begin a 
formal. Siege. His Approaches being made, 
and the Engines beginning to ſhake the Walls 
of the Beſieged, they had no other Means left 
them, but that of having recourſe to the King's 


to make a dreadful Example of them, he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be overcome by the Entreaties 
of the Clergy, who were very inſtant with him 
por their Pardon. ER | | 
— The King could no longer put off the Pay- 
ment of his Debts, nor defer the Rewards he 
had ſo often promiſed to his Troops. The 
= Sums arifing from the Danegelt Tax, which 
vere at firſt deſtin'd to this uſe, he had put 
in his own Coffers, and had not the 7leart to 
let them out again; wherefore, as he would 


obliged to have recourſe to new Methods, 
which greatly encreaſed the Diſcontent of the 
Nation. He ſent Commiſſioners into all the 
Counties, to enquire after thoſe who had taken 
Arms for Harold, and to confiſcate their Eſtates. 
The Engliſb loudly cry'd out againſt this In- 
quiſition, which ſeemed to them void of all 
= Juſtice. They ſaid, allowing they had taken 
= Arms for Harold, that Prince was actually on 
che Throne by an Election made at a Time 
when none knew William had any Preten- 
W ſions to the Engliſh Crown: That before the 
Battle of Haſtings, they had never ſworn Alle- 
giance to the Duke of Normandy, conſequent- 
ly their Eſtates were not liable to- Confiſca- 
tion for having taken Arms againſt him : But 


thoroughly repaired . their Fault by a ready 
Submiſſion ; which the King not only had ac- 
cepted, but had alſo promiſed to maintain 
them in their Privileges. . 

Whilſt Villiam took theſe Meaſures he loſt 
both the Eſteem and Affection of the Engliſd, 
and naturally forced them to endeavour the 
Recovery of their Eſtates. Edwin Earl of 
Chefter, one of the ,moſt conſiderable among 
them, thought himſelf obliged to make a Puſh 
towards the re-eſtabliſhing of the almoſt, de- 
ſperate Affairs of his Country. He had been 
long amuſed by the King's Proraiſe of giving 
him one of his Daughters in- Marriage, but 
there was not the leaſt Appearance he intend- 
leem'd to him, this Monarch ſought a Pretence 
to ruin him as he had done others. His Bro- 


Pretty near in the ſame Situation, twas no di 


Mercy. Whatſoever Reſolution he had taken 


even ſuppoſing they had been guilty, they had 


ed to keep his Word On the contrary, it | 


ther Mortar Earl of Northumberland Re 


two Lords having a very great Intereſt in the 
Kingdom, ſoon raiſed an Army, which their 
Nephew Bletwyn King of Wales, reinforced 
with. a conſiderable Body of Troops. The 
King had reaſon to apprehend there was great 
Danger of this Inſurrection becoming general 


throughout the Kingdom, if he did not make 


an early Oppoſition to thoſe who had the 
Boldneſs to appear the firſt in Arms; and he 
indeed uſed extraordinary Diligence to levy 
Troops before the Evil ſpread too far. In ad- 


vancing towards the Rebels, to ſecure his Re- 


treat upon occaſion, he fortified the Caſtle of 


Warwick, and gave the Government of it to 


Henry de Beaumont, the firſt Earl who bore 


that Title. He afterwards built a Citadel at 


Nottingham. Having taken theſe Precautions, 


he marched towards the North, either to fight 
the Rebels, or to befiege York, which had 


declared for them. 


The two Earls, in the mean while, who 
hoped all the Counties in England would have 


followed the Example of thoſe in the North, 


not ſuffer this Money to be touched, he was pe 


found themſelves greatly deceived in their Ex- 


ctations. The King's Diligence having broke 
all their Meaſures, they were in no Condition 
to make head againſt him. In this Extremity 


they had no other Choice but that of quitting 


the Kingdom, or of ſubmitting at Diſcretion; 
they choſe the latter, and found their Ad- 


vantage in it: However irritated William was, 


he pardon'd them, in hopes by this Clemency 


to reduce the Engliſb. 


William's Mercy towards the Chief of the 


Rebels might have ene a good Effect, 


had he not, at the 


late Inſurrection. This Procedure made the 


- 


Lords apprehending he had only put off their 


| ame time, puniſh'd' thoſe 
who were leſs guilty, He impriſoned great 
Numbers of People who had no hand in the 


Engliſh look upon his Clemiency to the lead- 
ing Men as a meer Effect of his Policy, and 
ſtruck a Terror throughout the whole King- 
dom. Mortar, and the other Northumbrian 


Puniſhment to a more convenient Seaſon, ha- 


ſtily withdrew into Scotland; the Earl Goſpa- 


trick, who was under the ſame Apprehenſions, 
ſo terrified Prince Edgar, that he with his 


Mother and Siſters alſo retired to Malcolm 
Macmoir then King of Scotland, who ſhew'd - 
them all the Reſpe& due to their high Birth, 
and married Margaret, | Edgar's eldeſt Siſter: 
Mathilda (Grandmother of Henry II, who 


. 


united in his Perſon the Norman and Saxon | 
Blood) was the Iſſue of this Marriage. 


William was not diſpleaſed to find himſelf 


deliver'd from his ſecret Enemies, who would 
give him les Uneafineſs in Scotland, than if 

they had continued in England, However, - 

as by the Flight of theſe Lords, & found 

what Opinion the Engliſb had of him, he re- 

| Al | ſolyed to take; all poſſible Meaſures to ſecure _ 
feult Matter to engage him in the Plot. Theſe himſelf from their Reſentments; to 1 — 
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end he employed two Methods equally inſup- 
portable. The firſt was diſarming them; the 
ſecond forbidding (under Penalty of a great 
Fine) any Light in their Houſes after eight 
o' Clock in the Evening, at which Time a Bell 
was rung to give notice for the extinguiſhing 
of all Lights and the raking up their Fires. 
The Sound of this Bell, call'd Couvrefeu, long 
time a very ſevere Mortification to the Engliſb, 
was heighten'd by their reflecting on that 
amiable Liberty they enjoyed under their an- 
cient Kings. 5 T0 | 
Whilſt William took theſe Meaſures to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the ſecret Cabals of his 
Subjects, Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus, Sons 
of Harold, made a Deſcent in Somerſetſbire. 
The only Oppoſition they met was from Ead- 
noth, who had formerly been Eſquire to the 
King their Father; and by making head againſt 
theſe Princes, defign'd to give MWilliam a Proof 


of his Loyalty: But his Zeal for this new 


King proved fatal to him, being ſlain in the 
Battle he gave the Princes, who afterwards re- 
treated with a great Boot. 

Tho' the King ſhew'd a great Regard for 
the Strangers, yet were there a Number who 
deſired their Diſmiſſion, and leave to return 
into their own Country; which William 

readily granted, and not only liberally paid 
them all their Arrears, but rewarded them 
even beyond their Expectations: All which 
was at the Expence of the Engliſb, who were 
obliged to furniſh the Sums for theſe Libera- 
. ities. | 
The Cauſes of Complaint daily encreaſed 
on each Side; the King tax'd the Engliſb with 
being ready on every Opportunity to rebel, 
while they, thinking themſelves unjuſtly op- 
preſs'd, werte loud in their Complaints. The 
Nortbumbrians were the moſt impatient, 
whom we have ſeen in ſeveral Parts of this 
HFiſtory, accuſtom'd, in ſome Meaſure, to 
command in their own County, and ever en- 
tirely averſe to Slavery: The turbulent Hu- 
mour of theſe People, and their Neighbour- 
hood to Scotland, giving the King ſome ground 
for Apprehenſions, he reſolved to make Ro- 
bert Cumin, a Norman Lord, their Governor, 
the Severity of his Temper ſeeming to him 
proper to tame the Fierceneſs of their Nature. 
They were apprized of this at the Time their 
Project of calling in the Danes to their Aſſiſt- 
ance was ripe for Execution. Some of them, 
who had taken Refuge with Sens King of 
_ Denmark, had perſuaded that Prince England 
would prove an eafy Conqueſt; and had even 
carried him Aſſurances from the Inhabitants of 
the North, of aſſiſting him in the Enterprize. 
Big with this Hope, Szweno had equipt two 
hundred Sail of Ships, which were ready to 
put to Sea when Cumin, with 700 Normans, 
Went to take Poſſeſſion of his Government. 
As his Arrival might greatly prejudice the De- 
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ble Army. As all the Country declared for 


he recall'd ſome from Baniſhment, releaſed 


At his Arrival in the County of Terk, he be- 


figns forming in the North, thoſe who hd 
a chief Hand in the Plot, reſolved to get rid 
of ſo troubleſome an Inſpector and his Com- 
panions. Cumin had Intelligence of this De- 
ſign, but look'd upon them ſo little able to 
undertake any thing, that he ſlighted the Ad- 
vice. The Conſpirators in the mean while 
having privately drawn together ſome Troops, 
marched to Durham, where Cumin, and all 
his Men were put to the Sword. Soon after 
the Daniſh Fleet arrived under the Command 
of Oſborn, the King of Denmark's Brother. 
The 'News of his having landed his Troop: 
was .no ſooner known, but he was joined by 
all the Malecontents. Edgar Atheling, Go/- 
patrick, Marlefween, and all the other Lords, 
who had taken Refuge in Scotland, led him 
Reinforcements, which made a very formida- 


the Danes, and the King had not in thoſe . 
Quarters a ſufficient Number of Troops to 
make head againſt ſuch conſiderable Forces, 
Oſborn marched to beſiege York, The Ner- 
mans garriſon'd in the Citadel, reſolved upon 
defending themſelves to the laſt Extremity, 
not doubting but the King would uſe all poſſi- 
ble Diligence to come to their Relief. In 
this Hope they ſet Fire to the Suburbs at the 
Foot of the Citadel, leaſt the Houſes might 
facilitate the Approaches of the Beſiegers: But 
the Fire ſpreading farther than they deſigned, 
a great Part of the Town was reduced to 
Aſhes. The Danes taking the Advantage of 
the Confuſion this Accident had cauſed in the 
Town, enter'd it without Oppoſition, They 
were no ſooner Maſters here, but they at- 
tacked the Citadel with ſuch Reſolution, they 
carried it at the firſt Aſſault, and put all the 
Garriſon to the Sword. After this Expedi- 
tion the Daniſh. General, knowing the King 
prepared to march- againſt him, withdrew to 
an advantageous Poſt, leaving Earl Walthf 
with an Engliſh Garriſon in York. 

The News of this Invaſion gave ſome little 
Shock to William's Reſolution ; he feared the 
Danes were invited into England by a general 
Conſpiracy. In this Perplexity he thought 
above all things, twas neceſſary to appeaſe the 
Engliſh'; and accordingly took ſuch Method: 
as ſeem'd to him moſt effectual; to this end 


others from Confinement, and affected by d- 
vers ſevere Examples, to curb the Inſolence of 
the Normans. His Fear being ſomewhat leſ- 
ſen'd by the good Effect theſe Meaſures had 
produced, he ſent his Queen and Children n- 
to Normandy, and prepared to meet the Danis. 
He was ſo enraged againſt the Northumbria", 
that he was heard to ſwear by the Splends 
of God, he would not leave one of them ali. 


gan to put this Threat in Execution, by fl. 

vaging the Country in a moſt terrible . 
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ner. The Danes however kept cloſe in their 
Poſt, where he durſt not attack them, know- 
ing very well, that in hazarding a Battle, he 


cdaaked the Crown of England to nothing. 


To extricate himſelf from this Perplexity, he 


3 . thought the beſt Method he could take was to 
bribe the Daniſb General. With this Deſign 


3 = he employed ſecret Agents to offer him a large 
dum of Money, and Liberty to plunger the 
Country bordering on the Sea-Coaſts, provided 


be would withdraw when the Winter was 


over. This Negociation ſucceeded to his 


5 ; | Wiſh, Oſborn withdrew in the Beginning of 
me Spring, for which he was ſeverely puniſh'd 


by the King his Brother. 
The Danes being retired, Villiam marched 


to beſiege York, which was defended by Earl 


Walthoff with a Garriſon compoſed of Engliſb 
and Scots, This brave Governor, by his Cou- 
rage and Conduct, made the Siege ſo long 
and difficult, that William began to deſpair of 


_ Succcs, when Famine compell'd the Beſieged 
= to capitulate. However irritated the King 


was, yet, in Conſideration of Walthoff's Bra- 
very, which he had often admired in this long 
Siege, he allowed them honourable Terms ; 
and not fatisfy'd with giving him this Mark 


of his Eſteem, he married him to his own 


Niece the Counteſs of Albemarle's Daugh- 
ter, Some time after he made him Earl of 
Northampton and Huntingdon, and afterwards 
of Northumberland. He alſo took Earl Gof- 
Patrich into Favour, but he ſeverely puniſhed 
= the reſt of the Officers and Soldiers of the 
W Garriſon, and impoſed a heavy Fine on the 
Inhabitants of Vor. The Siege being over, 
and the King able to revenge himſelf on the 
= Northumbrians, he ſo cruelly ravaged their 
= Country, that for fixty Miles, the Space be- 
W tween ork and Durham, he left not one 
Houſe ſtanding, ſparing neither Churches nor 
publick Buildings. 

The Step which the Engliſb had taken in 
calling in the Danes, thoroughly convinced the 
King he ſhould never fit quiet upon the Throne 
till he had put it out of their Power to exe- 
cute the Projects which ſome among them had 
form'd againſt him. Wherefore he reſolved 
ſo to depreſs all, who had any Intereſt with 
the People, that they ſhould no longer be able 
to make any conſiderable Attempts. To put 
this Defign in Practice, he began with turn- 
ing the Exgliſb out of all Employments which 
gave them any Power over their Countrymen. 
Next he ſtrip'd them of all the Baronies, and 
all the Fees in general held of the Crown, 
which he diſtributed among the Normans and 
Strangers who had follow'd him into England: 

ut as they were not in ſo great a Number as 
thoſe whom he ſpoiled of their Eſtates, he 
was obliged to overwhelm them, if I may 
o fay, with his Liberalities, that he might 
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get the Crown Lands out of the Hands of the 
Engliſh. 

The Engliſb Nobility did not ſuffer alone 
by this Plan of the Conqueror's ; the Clergy 
were as little ſpared. The Saxon Kings had 
given, to ſeveral Biſhops and Abbots, Lands 
exempted from all military Service, and in 
their Charters denounced Curſes on thoſe of 
their Succeſſors who ſhould dare infringe their 
Privileges : But William, who was not one of 
thoſe ſcrupulous Princes who look'd upon the 
Acts of their Predeceſſors as inviolable, ſet aſide 
all theſe Exemptions. Thus, notwithſtanding 
the Clauſes contained in the ancient Charters, 
the Church Lands were obliged to furniſh a 
certain Number of Horſemen in Time of 
War; thoſe of the Eccleſiaſticks who refuſed 
to ſubmit to this Order, only furniſhed the 
King with the Pretence he wanted to diſpoſſeſs 
them and put Foreigners into their Places. 
Moreover he quarter'd moſt of his Troops up- 
on Monaſteries, and compell'd the Monks to 


maintain them. Thus he ſubſiſted his Army 


without being at any Expence, and had by this 
Method a Number of Spies in all the religious 
Houſes, who kept a ſtrict Eye upon the Bcha- 
viour of the Monks. 

However ſevere Wilzam had been towards 
the Clergy, he thought he had not yet done 
enough ; the great Intereſt of the Biſhops and 
Abbots giving him ſtill ome Uneaſineſs, he 
reſolved to get rid of thoſe whom he moſt 
ſuſpected: But that he might proceed in a 
Manner the leaſt blameable, he got two Le- 

ates ſent from Rome, who convened a Coun- 


cil at Weſtminſter, in which all the Proceed- 


ings were according to his own Wiſhes, Sri- 


gand, Archbiſhop of Canterbury was depoſed - 


by this Council, The ſame Council depoſed 
Agelmar Biſhop'of Eſtanglia. Algerick, Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, and ſome others to whom 
the King had no liking, were facrificed to 
his Suſpicions; as to others, againſt whom 
the Council found no ground to e al the 


King by his own Authority” either baniſhed. 
them the Kingdom, or kept them in Priſon, 


without any legal Proceſs, or giving any other 
Reaſon than his own Will, Having thus got 
rid of all who gave him the leaſt Uneaſineſs, 
he put Normans or other Foreigners into their 


Places, for no Nation came amiſs if they were 
not Engliſh. He nominated Lanfrank, an 
 Ttalian, Abbot of a Monaſtery in Caen, to 


the archiepiſcopal gee of Canterbury; and 


Thomas, a Canon of Bayeux, to that of York. 
He gave the Biſhopricks of Winc beſter, Elmbam 
and Selſey to three of his Chaplains ; and Nor- 
man Abbots were put into thoſe Abbies out of 
which they had driven the Engliſh. We muſt, 


however, do Wilkam Juſtice, that he choſe 
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The King's whole Conduct having convinced 
the Engliſh his Deſign was to depreſs them 
ſo far they ſhould never more be able to raiſe 
their Heads, ſome of the Chief of their Na- 
tion thought it time vigorouſly to exert them- 
ſelves, to prevent their total Subverſion. Fre- 
derick, Abbot of St. Albans, was one of the 
moſt zealous in inſpiring the Engliſb with this 
Reſolution, and it was both by his Means and 
his Purſe, that a new Plot was form'd for the 
Expulſion both of the King and Normans. 
The Secret was ſo well kept, that, before 
William had any Intelligence, the Conſpira- 
tors had drawn together an Army, which in 
a few Days being conſiderably augmented, the 
Abbot of St. Albans call'd Eagar Atheling 
from Scotland, and ſetting him at the Head of 
the Malecontents, he was acknowledged King, 
and proclaimed in all the Towns where they 
commanded. This bold Enterprize gave Wil- 
liam a very great Diſturbance, who was ever 
apprehenſive that ſome new Revolution would 
ſpoil him of the Fruit of his Labour. He 
imparted his Uneaſineſs to Lanfrank, the new 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adviſed him 
to treat the Engliſb with greater Mildneſs; and 
inſinuated, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
enter- into an immediate Negociation with the 
Rebels, leaſt the Fire which they bega 
kindle ſhould ipread itelf throughout the King- 
dom. Wilkam follow'd this Advice, and hav- 


he had the Address to engage the Chiefs of 


ſted; he very calmly heard all their Com- 
plaints, and promiſed them Redreſs : Nay, he 
even ſwore upon the Goſpel he would re-eſta- 
bliſh the antient Laws of the Kingdom, which 


factor. Being ſatisfied with this Condeſcen- 
ſion, the Malecontents retired to diſmiſs their 
Troops, for which they now imagined they 
had no longer Occaſion: But the King, who 
had no thought of keeping an Oath which lie 
look'd upon as extorted, few Days after arreſt- 
ed a great Number of thoſe who had taken 
up Arms againſt him, and put ſome of them 
to death ; others were tranſported or kept in 
Priſon. 
land; many ſhelter d themſelves in Ireland, 


his Monaſtery, and carried off every thing 
was moſt valuable: He had even reſolved" to 
ſubvert the Houſe, had not Lanfranł, by his 


Deſignn. | 


p „ 
lace one 


n to 


ing previouſly made ſeveral alluring Promiſes, 


the Malecontents in a Conference at Berktham- + 


went under the Name of Edward his Bene- - 


Edgar at this News fled into Stor- 


Denmark, and Norway, The Abbot of St. 
Albans retired into the Ie of Ely; where he 
died with Grief. The King inform'd of his 
Death, immediately ſeiz d upon the Effects of 
that 
Milliam was obſtinately bent upon the Siege, 
| or more property the Blockade. He hoped 
Remonſtrance, prevented the Execution of his 
. | bring them to ſurrender at Diſcretion; the Ob- 
 Wilkam's Procedure, with regard to the 
 Malecontents, had different Effects upon the ble one to their Eſcape. In this View he 
Bnghſh, Some intimidated with his Severity, threw up a Dike or Ba Kk, two Miles Bey 
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reſolved to undergo any Hardſhips rather than 
augment their Sufferings by fruitleſs Attempts; MA - 


others more impatient, refolved to ſtick at 
nothing which might poſſibly deliver them 
from an inſupportable Yoke. Theſe latter 
withdrew into the Iſle of Ely, where the Ab. 
bot of a rich Monaſtery was engaged in their 
Plot. This Place, call'd an Iſland, becauſe 
encompaſſed by a Marſh, was wy ſtrong, ard 
ſeem'd to them a very proper Shelter from the 
King's Severity, as they had a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Men for its Defence. Edioin and 
Morkar join'd theſe Conſpirators, as they wee 
fatisfied they ſhould be the firſt ſacrificed ta Wl 
the King's Suſpicions, on whoſe Promiſes they Wl 
durſt no longer depend. Some Time after 
Edwin as he was going to Scotland, where he 
thought he might be more uſeful to his Fa- 
ion, was murder'd upon the Road, by the 
Villains who accompanied him: His Brother 
Morkar found in the Ie of Ely, a great Num- 
ber of People of Quality, together with Eg-/- 
rick and Walter, Biſhops of Durham and He- 
reford, all determined vigorouſly to oppoſe the 
deſpotick Authority, which the King aſſumed. 
Their Number conſiderably increaſed by 
Froops of the Malecontents, who flock'd in 
Crowds to the ſame Place, they choſe Eve- . 
rard, the Biſhop of Peterborough's Nephew, Wl 
for their General. He paſſed for the braveſt 
Man in the Kingdom, and the moſt knowing 
in the Art of War. As he had a great Cha- 
racter, and as Wilkam equally apprehended 
Men of Courage, and deſpiſed thoſe who want- 
ed it, Everard gave him no ſmgll Uneaſineſs. 
The Honour conferred on the General by the 
Malecontents animating him with new Ar- 
dour, and a Defire of ſhewing he was not un- 
worthy of it, made him make all the neceſſary 
Preparations for a reſolute Defence, foreſeeing 
he ſhould very ſoon be attacked in his Pot. 
While he was making Magazines for Ammu- 
nition and Proviſions, he fortify'd thoſe Parts 
of the Iſland which were the moſt acceſſible, 
and took all other Methods which could poſ- 
ſibly render the Siege difticult. William know- 
ing with whom he had to deal, made all ima- 
ginable Expedition to attack him, hoping to 
ſurpriſe him before he could be upon his 
Guard; but Everard had taken Care to diſpute 
him the Entry of the Ifland, by raifing 4 
wooden Caſtle in the Marſh; which could not 
be aſſaulted, and which defended the only 
Paſſage to the beſieged ; But ſpight of all theſe 
Difficulties, which appear d inſurmountable, 


to reduce the Malecontents by Famine, and to 


ſtacle to his Approaches, being alfo an invinci- 


ich bereft the Beſieged of all Hopes of 
ne Tho' he had ſpent a great deal of 
Time in this Siege, yet had he made no Pro- 
greſs, the Rebels having a prodigious Quanti- 
ty of Proviſions. This Delay gave him great 
Uneaſineſs, not with Regard to the Siege on- 
ly, but as it alſo hinder'd his making. Head 
againſt the King of Scots, who had taken the 
Advantage of this Opportunity to make an In- 
road into the northern Countries. At length, 
when he began to deſpair of ſucceeding in his 
= Enterprize, a lucky Event put an End to his 
pPerplexity. T6. 6 
HE The Monaſtery of Ely having a great deal 
ot. Land, which lay out of the Compaſs of 
nie Iſland, from which they received their 
principal Revenues, the King was adviſed to 
ſeize upon it, that the Fear of loſing it might 
reduce the Monks to their Duty: He had no 
ſooner followed this Advice, and diftributed 
their Land to his Courtiers, but Thurffan, Ab- 
bot of this Houſe, unable to withſtand the 


Means to recover what had been ſeized; he 
knew none ſo proper, as to gain the King's 
Favour by ſome conſiderable Service: Where- 


ning the Je of Eh, and all the Malecontents, 
dnto his Hands, and to pay him a thouſand 


be had taken from the Monaſtery. This Of- 
fer being joyfully accepted, the Abbot made 
good his Promiſe; but Hiſtorians have not in- 
formed us by what Means: Whatever they 
were, the Rebels (by the Treachery of this 


+ Abbot, no Terms being ſtipulated) were con- 
-- RS firain'd to ſubmit to the King's Mercy: Eve- 
5 | 7ard was the only one who eſcaped, by cut- 
ing his Way thro' the King's Troops, which 
bet a certain Paſs. Of thoſe who were taken 
Prisoners in the Iſland, ſome had their Eyes 
put out, or their Hands cut off, and others 


hut up in different Priſons : Earl Morkar, and 
Egelricł Biſhop of Durham, were in the Num- 
ber of the laſt, and the latter of thefe two, 
who had the Boldneſs to excommunicate the 
W King, was ſent to Abingdon and there ſtarved 
do death. The Monks of Ely, notwithſtanding 


Capitulation, did not eſcape. Puniſhment ; for 
there being a Groat ſhort of the Sum which 
they paid the King according to their Agree- 
ment, they were forced to pay 1000 Marks 
more for this Deficiency * : But this was 
not all, William quarter'd forty 
12 them, whom they were obliged to main- 
o oma 2; i 1 


of Ey, Malcolm continued his Devaſtations in 
the northern Counties, with a Barbarity alto- 


Clamours of his Monks, ſought all poſſible . 


— fore he privately made him an Offer of put- 


Marks, on Condition he would reſtore what 


they uſed all poſſible Circumſpection in their 


Hor ſemen 
While the King was employed in the Siege 


ether unworthy. of a Chriſtian Prince. Goſ- 
Patrick, at that time Governor of Northumber- 
Great Sams were in thoſe Times paid by Weight, and this was too light by the Weight of one Goat. 
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land, not being in a Condition to oppoſe the 
King of Scots, made an Irruption into Caumber- 
land, where he revenged upon the Scots, the 
Miſchiefs which their Countrymen had brought 
upon the Engliſh, This Expedition ſerved on- 
ly to irritate King Malcolm, who from thence 
took occaſion to make ſtill greater Havock in 
Northumberland. Tho' William bore theſe In- 
ſults with Impatience, yet the Affair of the Ve 
of Ely :*eming to him of more Importance, 
he reſolved to fee that finiſh'd; after which, 
he marched into Galway, where he haraſſed 
his Army ; but reaped no conſiderable Advan- 
tage from the Invaſion. In the mean while, 
Malcolm, who was retired into Scotland, en- 
deavoured to prolong the War, in Hopes other 
Troubles might break out in England, of which 
he might take Advaſtage. The fame Reaſon 
ſpurr'd William on to uſe his utmoſt Endea- 
vours to bring it to a ſpeedy Concluſion. He 
thought the. propereſt Way to ſucceed, was 
to look for the Scots in the Heart of their 


might poſſibly be attended with very ill Con- 
ſequences on their Side, might oblige them to 
make a Peace. This Reſolution precured him 
the Advantage he propoſed. Malcolm, who 
would riſque nothing in his own Kingdom, 
oftering to adjuſt their Difference by a Treaty, 
William did not hefitate at putting this End to 


a War which he look'd upon, in the pre- 


ſent Situation of Affairs, to be very dange- 
rous. 

The favourable Reception Malcolm gave to 
all Enghſh Fugitives, drew a great Number 
into his States, where ſome of them made ſuch 
Settlements as engaged their Continuance in 
that Kingdom. Earl Goſpatricꝶ was one of 
the principal of theſe Fugitives: He had been 
deprived of his Government under Pretence of 
his having been concerned in Cumin's Death; 
tho“ ſince that Time he had done the King 
very important Services. His Poſt was given 
to Earl Walthef, the only one, among the 


Engliſh Nobility, for whom Wilkam ſecm d 


to have any regard; but this Favour, Which 


was owing to Waltheff's Wife, the King's 


Niece, was not of long Continuance. - 
France, from the Time William had got 
Foſſeſſion of the Engliſo Throne, allewed Him 
the neceſſary Leiſure to fix himſelf in it, with- 
out giving him the leaſt Diſturbance. As 
the French therefore had taken no Advantage 
of the Commotions in England, he had Rea- 
ſon to hope they would be leſs inclin'd-to give 


him Trouble, now he had compleatly ſubdued 
his Engliſb Subjects. But Pbilip's Jealouſy 
awakening on a Sudden, he could not without 

- Uneafineſs, ſee the King of England in ſo 


great Proſperity : He accuſed . himfelf* with 
want of Policy, in not favouring the Exghf> 
Malecontents, by making ſome Diverſions ; but 


5 he 


Country, that the Fear of a Battle, which 


F 
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he reſolved to repair this Fault by attacking 
Nermandy, hoping, no doubt, they would im- 
prove the Opportunity of ſuch War, by a 
new Inſurrection, which might give William 
full Employment in the Iſland. But what- 
ever were his Motives, he ſuddenly, without 
any previous Declaration broke into Norman- 
dy. William no ſooner received the News of 
this Irruption, but he croſs'd the Sea with an 
Army compoſed of all Engliſb, not daring to 
draw his Norman Troops out of the Kingdom : 
Beſide, he choſe rather to expoſe the Engliſb 
than the Normans, who were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve his Conqueſt. With theſe 
Troops he retook Mans, and all the Province 
of Maine, which had revolted ; the Engliſb 
glorying in ſerving him faithfully in Norman- 
dy, who, while in England, treated them with 
great Severity. This War not ſucceeding to 
Philip's Expectations, he ſoon grew weary of 
it, and concluded a Peace with the King of 
England. 

Sometime after this Treaty, Prince Edgar, 
tired with a fugitive Life in a foreign Coun- 
try, came to William, aſked his Pardon, and 
made him his Submiſſion. The King not on- 
ly gave him a favourable Reception, but al- 
low'd him a Pound of Silver a Day for his 
Maintenance : From that Time he kept with- 
in the Bounds of Obedience, and never gave 
William any farther Cauſe of Uneaſineſs. 
The King's long Reſidence in Normandy 
gave an Opportunity in England for a new 
Conſpiracy, which was by ſo much'the more 
dangerous, as the Authors of it were the moſt 
conſiderable among the Norman Lords. Ra- 
dulþh de Guaer, a Breton, Earl of Suffolk, and 
Roger de Breteuil Earl of Hereford, deſigning 
to unite their two Houſes by Radulph's marry- 
ing the Daughter of Roger, the King, for 


Reaſons unknown, forbid their proceeding in 


the Match. Theſe Lords, who durſt not 
while the King was in England, diſobey this 
Command, laid hold on the Time of his Ab- 
ſence for the Performance of their Deſign: 
Upon this Occaſion, they made a ſplendid En- 
tertainment, to which ſeveral Perſons of Qua- 
lity were invited, and among others Count 
Walthoff As they knew the King's Temper, 
at the fame Time, they laid the Plan of a 
Conſpiracy to deprive him of the Crown, as 
the only Way to avoid the Effects of his An- 
ger. This Opportunity ſeeming favourable to 


draw their Gueſts into the Plot, when they 


perceived them a little warm with Wine, they 


turned the Diſcourſe upon the King, and in- 
duſtriouſly 


inted out every thing which 


might contribute to animate them againſt him. 


They pretended to lament the Enghſh, who, 


having always been a free Nation, were now 
reduced to a ſhameful Slavery, The Normans 


they ſtirr d up by 


ſevere Government, who, by the exceſſive 


make them ſtill more miſerable ; he foreſaw 


very probable, all the Vengeance would fall 


and imparted to him all that had 'paſt : He 


Reflections on William's 
not unite thoſe Troops which each of oy 


Taxes he impoſed upon their Lands, took with 
one Hand what he had given with the other: 
Finally, obſerving the Subject agreeable, the7̃ 
ſaid openly, that it was a Scandal to Men of ü 

Honour to live under the Dominion of a Ba- 

ſtard, who had uſurped the two States he go- 
verned. Their Diſcourſe had ſo ſudden an 
Effect on Men to whom Wine had rendered 
every thing eaſy, that with one accord they re- 
ſolved upon taking up Arms and oppoſing the 
King's Return. Earl Walthoff, as Ar. war med 
with Wine as the reſt of the Company, en- 
ter d into this Conſpiracy, without reflecting 
on the Conſequences; but the next Morning, 
when the Fumes of Wine were diſſipated, he 
began ſeriouſly to conſider that he had enter'd 
into a Deſign, which inſtead of putting an End 
to the Oppreſſion of the Engliſb, would only 


the Difficulties which muſt naturally attend 
the Execution of this Enterprize; and ſhould 
it even ſucceed, England would be on no bet- 
ter Footing, as it muſt fall a Prey to a Num- 
ber of little Tyrants who would compleat the 
Ruin of the Nation: Moreover, he conſider'd, 
if the Conſpirators ſhould be worſted, as it was 


upon him, as he was Engliſp; but the Fo- 
reigners might hope ſome Favour from Wil- 
ham : In a Word, he could not but acknow- 
ledge himſelf indebted to the King for many 
Obligations, as not only having already once 
pardoned him, but, by his Favour, diſtinguiſh- 
ed him from the reſt of his Countrymen. 
Theſe Reflections cauſing in him a ſincere Re- 
pentance of his Fault, he went to Lanfrank, 


excuſed himſelf upon the Exceſs of Wine, 
which at firſt hinder'd his reflecting on the 
Propoſition, and beg'd this Prelate to intercede 
for his Pardon. The Archbiſhop applauded 
his Repentance, and adviſed him to make all 
poſſible Haſte to the King, and inform him 
of all the Circumſtances of the Plot ; he flat- 
ter'd him that he would eaſily obtain Pardon 
for a Fault committed with ſo little Reflection, 
in ſuch Circumſtances, and of which he had 
ſo quickly repented; and wrote to the King 
in his behalf. Waltbofß, following this Advice, 
ſet out immediately, and threw himſelf at the 
King's Feet, who received him very gract- 
ouſly, and having learned all the Particulars 
of the Conſpiracy, pardon'd him his Folly. 
This News giving the King very great Di- 
ſturbance, he reſolved upon immediately croſ- 
ſing into England, to appeaſe the Trouble 
cauſed by his Abſence ; but there was no great 
Occaſion for his Preſence, the Vigilance of 
the Biſhop of Bayeux, who governed the King- 
dom, having ſtifled this Plot in its very Birth. 
The two Heads of the Conſpirators had ſo 
ill concerted their Meaſures, that they could 


raiſed ; wherefore Radulph de Guaer was 
ed to withdraw to the Caſtle of Norwzch, 
which was immediately inveſted ; as he de- 
ſpaired of Pardon, it he ſhould fall into the 
Hands of the King, he did not think. it con- 
venient to ſtay the End of the Siege; where- 
fore, finding Means to get out of the Caſtle, 
he withdrew to Denmark : The Counteſs his 
Wife defended the Place ſome time after his 
Departure ; but, at length, ſurrender'd it upon 
Terms. She had the Liberty to go to her 
Huſband, who had already obtained a power- 
ful Supply from the King of Denmark to ſup- 
port the Rebels. Soon after a Daniſh Fleet 
appeared upon the Coaſts of England; but as 
they did not find the Engliſh diſpoſed to an 
Inſurrection, they immediately withdrew. 

In the mean while William being return'd 
to England, found there were ſome Remains 
of this Conſpiracy in the weſtern Counties; 
—_ wherefore to prevent this Fire kindling afreſh, 
e haſten'd his March that Way, and uſed great 

Severity towards thoſe whom he ſuſpected had 
any hand in the Conſpiracy : Some of them 
he hanged, and cut off the Hands and Feet, 
or put out the Eyes of others; thoſe who had 
the moſt Favour ſhew'd them, were baniſh'd 
the Kingdom, The Pardon he had granted 
Earl Walthoff was ſet aſide ; he was ſeized, 
carried to Wincheſter, publickly beheaded, and 
buried under the Scaffold. | 

Wilkam at this Time enjoy'd a Tranquility 
which in all likelihood would have been of 
long Continuance had it not been diſturbed 
== by an unforeſeen War. Robert his eldeſt Son, 
= incited by the King of France, pretended his 
Father ought to give him up Normandy, 
= grounding this Pretenſion upon a poſitive Pro- 
miſe, which, he ſaid, William had made him; 
from this he undertook to make himſelf ab- 
ſolute Maſter of that Dutchy, and puniſhed 
thoſe who refuſed to acknowledge him for 
their Sovereign. The King, ſurprized at his 
Preſumption, immediately levied an Army of 
all Exgliſb, for a Reaſon already given, and 
crroſſed the Sea to oppoſe the Deſign of the 
Prince his Son. His Arrival did not how- 
ever make Robert deſiſt from his Views; he 
vigorouſly -withſtood his Father, who found 
himſelf under a Neceſſity of making a formal 
War, having experienced his Son no contem 
üble Enemy. Pilliam one Day fell into an 
W Ambuſh, in which he was obliged as much 
to expoſe himſelf, as the meaneſt of his Of- 
fers; he on this Occaſion ſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his Bravery, that Robert, who did 
not know him, looking upon him as the moſt 
formidable of his Enemies, aſſailed him, 
wounded him in the Arm, and overthrew him 
with his Lance. William had been in great 
Danger of loſing his Life at this Time, had 
not Robert, by good Fortune, known him by 
ome Mark on his Armour ; when the young 


[ 
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Prince, immediately alighting, lifted him up 
and gave him his own Horſe to carry him off: 
The Engliſb Troops, mean while, being rough- 
ly handled by the Normans, William was 
obliged to retreat in Diſorder. Robert's having 
ſo narrowly eſcaped killing his Father, made 
ſuch an Impreſſion on his Mind, that to con- 
vince him thoroughly of his Repentance, he 
entirely ſubmitted to his Diſcretion ; but this 
Generoſity was not ſufficient to recover the 
King's Favour, who_ never after loved him. 
However, he received him pretty favourably, 
but took him over to England under Pretence 
of giving him the Command of an Army a- 
gainſt the Scots ; and in effect, the following 
Year, he gave him a Commiſſion to curb that 
Nation, who had again renewed the War, 
Prince Robert did nothing conſiderable in 
this Expedition, except founding the Town 
of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, on the Spot where the 
Convent of Moncaſter ſtood, famous for the 
Auſterity of its Monks, This War was ended 
by a Treaty between the two Nations. 
Wilktam, before he had diſmiſſed his Ar- 
my, had a Mind to make good the Expence 
he had been at in railing it; wherefore, he 
turned his Arms upon the Welſh, who had 
made ſome Inroads into his Kingdom: But 


the Princes of that Country, not being able to 


withſtand him, voluntarily ' ſubmitted, and 


obliged themſelves to pay an annual Tribute to 


the Crown of England. : 

"Twas about this Time that William built 
the famous Tower of London, to be a Check 
upon the Inhabitants of that City, whoſe 
Loyalty he had ever ſuſpected. Some pretend 
this Fortreſs was raiſed by Julius Cæſar, but 


it would be pretty difficult to prove that Em- 


peror had ever ſeen London ; and much more 
ſo, that he had ſet this Work. on Foot, of 
which he has made no mention in his Com- 
mentaries. | 


The Peace with Scotland, and the Submiſ- 


ſion of the Welſb, allowed William a Calm of 


ſome Years Duration, which he employ'd in 
regulating the Affairs of his Kingdom. From 
the Time he came to the Crown, England was 
in very great Confuſion upon account of the 
many Changes made both in the Government, 
the Laws, and the Manner of adminiſtering 
Juſtice: But this Confuſion was yet greater, 
with Reference to the Debts of private Perſons. 
The Creditors imagined thoſe who were put 
into Poſſeſſion of Lands ought to pay the 
Debts of the firſt Owners from whom they 
were taken, who alſo remitted their Creditors 


to them; but the new Poſſeſſors refuſed to 


enter into any Diſcuſſions of this Nature, which 
were ſubject to great Frauds ; and-maintain'd 


the King had given them the Lands free from 


all Incumbrances : On the other Hand, the 
Laws of the Normans being very different 
from thoſe of the Engliſb, none knew how 

MY. to 
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to proceed, the King having decided nothing 
on this Subject; if he had made ſome Regu- 
lations they were only for his own Advantage, 
and where his own Intereſt might be concern- 
ed: As for what regarded private Men, he 
did not hitherto ſeem to have given himſelf 
much Trouble about it. | 

It muſt be allow'd, that a Thirſt after Riches 
was William's predominant Paſſion, which he 
was daily inventing new Means to ſatiate. We 
have already ſeen to what Degree he had im- 
poveriſh'd the Engliſh; but then it was as 


much for the Normans and other Foreigners, 


as for himſelf; wherefore he thought it but 
reaſonable thoſe Strangers who had acquired 
Eſtates in England, ſhould, as well as the En- 
gliſb, contribute to the Charge of the Go- 
vernment: That he might make an equal 
Diſtribution, he would know in what eve 

Man's Eftate conſiſted : for which Reaſon he 
cauſed an exact Survey to be made of all the 
Effects of his Subjects of whatever Nature 
they might be. This Roll contained the Num- 
ber of Acres of Land in the Hands of every 
private Man, what Money his Land uſually 
paid to the Saxon Kings, and how much he 
was taxed in the. late Years fince the Revolu- 
tion ; moreover, how many Horſes he had, 
how many black Cattle, Sheep, &c. how much 
ready Money he had in his Houſe, how much 
he owed, and what was due to him, All 
this was enroll'd, by his Order, in a Book 
call'd Dcom's-day Book, probably in Alluſion 
to the Eſtates of the Exgliſb, being as cloſely 
examined in this Book as the Actions of Men 
will be in that Day. This general Regiſter, 
which by ſome 1s call'd the great Land-book 
or Court-roll, was placed in the Exchequer, 
or the Chamber of the royal Treaſury, to be 
conſulted on all Occaſions; that is to ſay, as 
an Hiſtorian expreſſes himſelf, when they 
would know how much Wool the Engli/h 
Sheep could yield. The ſevere Orders the 
King gave for this Liſt being made with the 


greateſt Exactneſs, was executed with the 


moſt nice Diſtinction; both the Commiſſioners 
and private Men having Reaſon to apprehend 
an exemplary Puniſhment if they had been 
found guilty of either Fraud or Connivance on 


this Occation, ; 
We may imagine it was not out of Curioſity 


only that William made this Liſt : The Taxes 
he afterwards impoſed upon almoſt all the 
Effects of private Men, plainly ſhew'd he de- 
fign'd to leave the Engliſb no more than what 
was abſolutely neceſſary for their Subfiſtance. 
This Monarch, who look'd upon England as 
a conquer'd Country, thought all the Eſtates 
and Riches of the Kingdom were his Right ; 
and that the conquer'd People ought to eſteem 
whatever he left untouched as a ſignal Favour 
done them, According to this Principle tis 


* Twenty-ſix Towns and fourſcore religious Houſes. 


9 f * 
" : 


eaſy to apprehend that his Revenues were pro- 
portion'd to the Eſtates of the Engliſb, and 


his own Avarice. Not to enter into the long 


detail of the different Canals by which they 
flow'd into his Coffers, I ſhall only obſerve, 


they amounted to four hundred thouſand 
Pound Sterling every Year; which, by a mo- 
derate Computation, might amount to the 
Value, at this Day, of about five Millions of 
the ſame Money: Beſide, his eſtabliſhed Re. 
venues, he had many others accidental, as Fines, 
very frequent in thoſe Times; but what is 
moſt remarkable on this Subject, is, that he 
never paid one Penny of all this Money to the 
Army which he kept on foot : He charged 
the Lands taken from the Engliſb and diſtri. 
buted among the Normans with the Mainte- 
nance of his Troops. The new Proprietors 
made no ſcruple of accepting them on theſe 
Conditions, ſince, as they had no Right, they 


owed their Eſtates to his Generoſity alone. 


By this Method he kept ſixty thouſand Men 
always in a Readineſs to march, who coſt him 
nothing. We ought not then to be ſurpriz'd 
if he paſſed for one of the richeſt Princes of 
his Time, ſince his Revenues greatly exceeded 
the Expence of his Houſhold, in which he em- 
ployed but a very ſmall Part of the yearly Pro- 
duce of his Kingdom. 

Wilkam, having ſettled his Revenues after 
the Manner I have juſt ſhewn, turn'd his 
Thoughts to the ſatisfying another Paſſion, not 
much leſs prevalent than the former, I mean, 
that for Hunting, which made him guilty of 
great Oppreſſions, not by the Severity of the 
Laws on this account, tho' extreamly rigorous. 
This Prince is not by ſuch Severity to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ſo many others, who look 
upon the infringing their Game-laws as a ca- 
pital Crime, and would ſooner pardon the 
Murder of a Man, than the killing of a Deer ; 
I principally mean his demoliſhing Churches * 
and Houſes, and laying waſte Lands in Hamp- 
ſhire thirty Miles in circuit to make a Foreſt, 
If we may believe certain Hiſtorians, thoſe 


' who loſt their Houſes and Lands, had no man- 


ner of Recompence. This Country, former- 
ly known by the Name of Vene, has fince 
this Change been call'd the New Foreft. Ti 
by ſome pretended, Villiam, beſide the Plea- 
ſure of Hunting, had a particular View in 
making this Country Defart, which was, to 
have an open landing Place for Succours from 
Normandy in Caſe of Neceſſity; but this Rea- 
ſon which ſeems to be very frivolous, was, 
no doubt the Notion of ſome of thoſe People, 
who having formed to themſelves a very great 
Idea of this Prince, imagined every Action 0 
his muſt be attended with Prudence and Po- 
licy ; as if Princes were leſs ſubje& to their 
Paſſions than the reſt of Mankind. Others 
having remarked. that two of his Sons, an 
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one of his Grandſons, loſt their Lives in this 
Foreſt, by extraordinary Accidents, conclude 
from thence, the Hand of God 1 
revenged the Injuries of the poor Sufferers. 
What has hitherto been related of the Op- 
preſſion the Engliſh ſuffer'd under this new 
Goverment, may convince us they had juſt 
Ground for their Complaints; perhaps their Im- 
patience was the Cauſe of theſe Oppreſſions: 
It is however certain, they were ex treamly 
impoveriſhed, while they ſaw the Normans en- 
riched by their Subſtance. We may, by one 
Example, ſhew how much they were pillaged, 
by thoſe who were in favour with the King. 
Od, Biſhop of Bayeux, and half Brother to 
William, by a Reſidence of fifteen or ſixteen 
Years in England, thought himſelf rich enough 
to purchaſe the Papal Dignity : In this View 
he had provided for himſelf a magnificent 
Palace at Rome, whither he intended to tranſ- 
port all his Treaſures, and make it the Place 
of his Reſidence, till the Death of the reigning 
Pope, gave him Opportunity of putting his 
Project in Execution. As he would keep his 
Views ſecret from his Brother, he deſign'd 
this Voyage while the King was in Normandy, 
and went to the Ie of Wigbt, where his Ships 
waited for him. A contrary Wind not al- 
lowing him to embark as ſoon as he wiſhed, 


be was obliged to continue ſome time in this 


Iland. His ſtay here broke all his Meaſures, 


: | for William having Intelligence of his Deſign, 
made all poſſible Haſte to prevent him, and 


came upon him at the Time he was ſetting 


fail: The King immediately ordered him to 


doe arreſted, but perceiving thro' Fear and Re- 


ſpect the Officers did not execute his Com- 


: | mands, he ſeiz'd him himſelf, This Prelate 
= vainly alledged the Privileges of his Order, 


the King anſwering, he did not arreſt him as 
a Biſhop, but as Earl of Kent, had him cloſe 
confin'd; this was ſoon followed by a Sentence 
which confiſcated all Odo's Effects to the King's 
Uſe, as he had been convicted of an infinite 
Number of Extortions and Oppreſſions. 
Neither the remaining Part of this Year 


dor the Year following, affording any thing 


remarkable, we ſhall paſs over them to that 
of 1084, in which we meet with the Death 


of Queen Mathilda, William's Conſort ; and 


that Prince himſelf preparing to oppoſe a 


W thicaten'd Invaſion. The Engliſh, who had 


taken Shelter in Denmark, had informed Ca- 
mus, the King, that their Countrymen only 
ſought an Opportunity to ſhake off the Nor- 
man Yoke. * This appearing to him a favour- 


| able Conjucture, he projected the Conqueſt of 


England, to which Kingdom he had, in his 
Opinion, a very plauſible Pretence, eſpecially 
being ſupported by Force. With this Deſign 
© equipt a Fleet and raiſed Troops, whoſe 
umbers made appear he had ſome great Un- 
dertaking in View. Theſe Preparations gave 


William forme Uneaſineſs, who, by the Ac- 


counts he received from Denmarę, did not in 
the leaſt doubt but this Armament was in- 
tended againſt him: As he durſt not truſt to 
the Engliſb, he brought a numerous Army of 
Foreigners into the Iſland, and laid a Tix up- 
on his Subjects of ſix Shillings for every Hide 
of Land, which was three Times as much as 
the common Impoſition of Danegelf, Whe- 
ther William's Vigilance made Canutus lay 
aſide his Deſign, or whether he was diverted 
by other Affairs, he dropt his Project, with- 
out having attempted its Execution. William 
on his Side diſbanded his Army, but fo far 
from reſtoring the Money he had raiſed for its 
Maintenance, he impoſed a new Tax on ac- 
count of the Order of Knighthood, he would 
confer on his youngeſt Son Henry ; the Cu- 
ſtom eſtabliſhed in Normandy, fof making a 
Preſent to the Prince, when he knighted any 
of his Sons, was too lucrative for Villiam to 
neglect introducing it where it was hitherto 
unknown, | 
"Twas not difficult to lay what Burthen he 
thought fit upon his Subjects, for his Will 
was become a Law. The Normans would 
not venture to make any Oppoſition, fearing 
the Loſs of their Poſleflions after the ſame 
Manner they had acquired them, I mean by 
the King's abſolute Will; and the Engliſb 
were in no Condition to ſhake off the Yoke 
which weighed them down ; hardly was there 
a Man of Quality of this Nation, who was not 
baniſhed or impriſon'd: The few who were 
{till at Liberty, were ſo cloſely obſerved, that 
the leaſt Reſiſtance, or the leaſt Suſpicion they 


might give the King, had been ſufficient to 


have ruined them. Edgar Atheling who ſeem'd 
the moſt formidable, had no other Subſiſtance 


than a Penſion which the King allow'd him: 


His voluntary Submiſſion to the Conqueror, 
had loſt him the Aﬀection of the People, who 
looked upon him with the greateſt Contempt. 
A certain Hiſtorian aflures us, he was of a 
very weak Capacity, and, as a Proof, fays, that 


for a Horſe which the King preſented him, 


he gave up the Penſion he received for his 
Support. In the unhappy Situation of his Af- 


fairs, and poſſibly being under the Apprehen- 


ſions of falling one Day a Sacrifice to the King's 
Suſpicions, he took the Reſolution of going 
into the Eaſt to bear Arms againſt the Infi- 
dels: Having eaſily obtained Leave, he ſet out; 
accompanied” by two hundred Knights or Gen- 


tlemen, who, deprived of their Eſtates in En- 


gland, ſought Opportunities ' of making For- 
tunes elſewhere, After a ſtay of two Yeats 
in thoſe Countries, where, tis ſaid, he diſtin- 
ſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a Number of -brave 
Actions, he return'd to his own Country, hay- 
ing refuſed both the Gratifications and Ho- 
nours offer d him by the Emperor of Conftan- 
tinople. | 91 
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| Edgar's Departure having freed William 
from all Uneafineſs on his Account, it was 
believed this Monarch would, for the future, 
think of procuring himſelf ſome Repoſe, as 
he had been allowed but little even from his 
Birth: Beſide his growing corpulent and heavy 
ſeem'd to make it abſolutely neceſſary he 
ſhould afford himſelf ſome quiet, but he was 
far from ſuch a Thought; all on a ſudden he 
made extraordinary Preparations, which ſhew'd 
he meditated ſome conſiderable Enterprize. 
The French King eaſily gueſs'd they were de- 
ſign'd againſt him, and in effect, William 


ſoon after ſet out for Normandy, with Inten- 


tion to make a ſharp War upon France; but 
Philip haſten'd to prevent the threatned Evil, 
by Propoſals which produced a Truce. Wil- 
ham, whoſe extrordinary Corpulency was be- 
come very burthenſome to him, taking this 
Opportunity to enter into a Courſe of Phy- 
fick, a Sarcaſm of the King of France broke 
the Truce. This Prince having aſked a Per- 
ſon who came from Roan, when the King of 
England would be able to riſe after his lying- 
in; Villiam was inform'd of it, and ſent him 
Word that he ſhould no ſooner be up, but he 
would go and offer at the Church of Notre 
Dame in Paris, a thouſand Lances inſtead of 
Wax Lights. The Effects cloſely following 
his Threat, he began his March in the great- 
eſt Heats of Summer, and having miſerably 
waſted le Vexin, he laid Siege to Mantes : he 
was ſo much enraged, that having taken this 
Town he reduced it to Aſhes ; and did not 
ſpare even the Churches, in one of which two 
Hermits were burn'd alive : The Heat of the 
Seaion, and the great Fire of the Town, to 
which he approached too near to ſee his Or- 
ders executed, gave him a Fever which inter- 
rupted his Progreſs. 
ther Accident not leſs fatal ; in returning to 
Roan leaping a Ditch, he ſtruck his Belly 
1o violently againſt the Pummel of his Saddle, 
that the Blow conſiderably augmented the Fe- 
ver ; Being no longer able to ride, he was 
carried to Roan in a Litter, where his Diſtem- 
per daily encreaſed. Perceiving that his End 
drew nigh, he began ſeriouſly to reflect upon 
the Actions of his paſt Life, and to examine 
them in another Light than he had hitherto 
view'd them. He order'd great Charities for 
the Poor, and the Churches, eſpecially for re- 
building thoſe which had been burn'd in the 
Fire of Mantes, He releaſed his Priſoners 
from their Confinement; in this Number 
were Morkar and Ulneth ; the latter, the Bro- 
ther of King Harold, had been confined in 
Normandy from his Infancy, when he was given 
in Hoſtage, by Earl Goodwin to Edward the 
Confeſſor. © "Twas more difficult to obtain this 
Favour for his Brother the Biſhop of Bayeux, 


Term in Law according to the Cuſtom of Normandy, to cauſe the ſtopping any Perſon or Thing, and for proceeding immedi 


ately before a Judge. 
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of ENGLAND, 
the Interceſſion of the Prelate's Friends. His 


made them a pretty long Harangue, in which 


To this was added ano- 


bert, and others to wait upon William. An 
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as he had ſworn never to ſet him at Liberty. 
Hower he was at length prevailed upon by 
Diſtemper daily encreaſing, and deſpairing of — 
Recovery, he call'd his principal Officers to his 
Bed-fide ; notwithſtanding his Weakneſs, he 
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he amplity'd the Glory he had acquired by 
his Actions ; but however acknowledged, he 
had unjuſtly uſurped the Crown of England, 
and was guilty of all the Blood ſpilt on that 
Occaſion ; adding that he durſt not diſpoſe of 
a Crown which did not lawfully belong to 
him, but left it to the Almighty ; tho' if his 
Prayers were favourably received, William his 
ſecond Son would wear it after him. In the 
Will he made, he left the Dutchy of Nor- 
mandy to his eldeſt Son Robert, which 1s not 
ſo much to be attributed to his Affection, as 
to the Difficulties he foreſaw would attend his 
endeavouring to deprive him of that State. 
Henry his third Son's whole Proviſion was 5000 
Marks a Year, and the Effects of his Mother 
Mathilda. 

Tho' the dying King left his Crown to 
God, he uſed all poſſible Endeavours to pro- 
cure it for his ſecond Son. He wrote on this 
Head to Lanfrank a very preſſing Letter, 
which before his Death, he order'd young 
William himſelf to carry : No doubt he ima- 
gined this Prince would find too great Oppo- 
ſition in England, if he did not beforehand 
take neceſſary Meaſures to ſecure an Intereſt 
with the Normans and Engliſh. Having thus 
ſettled his temporal Affairs, he was by his own 
Orders carried to Hermentrude, a Village near 
Roan, that he might have more Leiſure to 
think of his Salvation: Twas there he breathed 
his laſt the 97h of September 1087, in the fix- 
ty-firſt Year of his Age, having reign'd fifty- 
two in Normandy, and twenty-one Years in 
England. His Corpſe was carried to Caen with- 
out any Manner of Ceremony, and there de- 
poſited in a Church of his own building, which 
he had choſen for his burying Place. Robert 
his eldeſt Son being in Germany, and William 
in England, his youngeſt Son Henry had the 
Care of his Funeral, which was performed 
with very little Pomp for ſo great a Prince; 
his chief Officers having abandon'd him before 
he was dead; ſome to pay their Court to Ro- 


extraordinary Event made the Funeral of this 

Monarch very remarkable. As the Attendants ERS 
were ready to put him into the Tomb, a Nr- RSS 
man Gentleman cried Haro * upon the Corpſe, = 
ſaying the Ground was his, and that the De- 

ceaſed had built a Church upon it, without 
paying him, wherefore, according to the Las 
of the Country, they were obliged to ſtay and 
examine his Pretenſions; which being found 
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WILLIAM IL 


| | 0 valid, Henry paid the Price of the Ground, 


and the Corpſe was interr' d. 


| Thus lived and thus died William J. ſur- 
named the Baſtard or Conqueror, if this latter 
3 WW Appellation was juſtly given him, upon which 
UHiiſtorians diſagree. He had by his Wife Ma- 
= :;//7 of Flanders, four Sons and five Daughters. 

Robert who was Duke of Normanay; Ri chard, 
kill d by a Deer in the New Foreſt; where, 
according to ſome he got a Diſeaſe by Hunt- 
1 ing, of which he died in the Life-time of his 
father; William, who aſcended the Throne 
I of £1g/ond ; and Henry, who ſucceeded him. 
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= XX / HILE the Conqueror, in Normandy, 
Ss Y Y . was wholly employ'd in preparing 
XS himſelf for his laſt. Hour, his Son William, in 

Ergiand, was buſied in taking proper Mea- 
ſures to ſecure. the Crown which his Father 
= hd deſigned him: His Diligence was by ſo 
much the more neceſſary at this Juncture, as 
be had Reaſon to apprehend; if his Brother 
Robert could arrive time enough; he would 
engage the People to declare for. him ; twas 
= therefore prudent to ſecure beforehand the 
Votes of the Normans, who being in Poſſeſſion 
of all the Fiefs, and all the Employments of 
the Kingdom, the Choice would properly de- 
pend on their Deciſion : But it was not of leſs 
BS Importance to win over the Engliſb, leſt they, 
8 juining with Robert's Partiſans, might turn the 
Scale in his Favour: Young William was bes 
loved by neither; the Engliſh found him too 
like his Father, and the Normans who. knew 
dim better, apprehended the Rouglineſs of his 
Lemper. On the other hand; the Right. of 


no other Support for his Pretenſions than the 
bDeſire the King ſhew'd of his ſucceeding him: 
hut the Indication of his Deſire not being fol- 
WW lowed by an expreſs Appointment, was ſo far 
from being ſufficient, that it was very proba- 


ching King propoſed; if care had not been 
W taken to diſpoſe the Minds of the People to 
agree to it, before the News of his Death ar- 
nv'd in England. William, who foreſaw this 
Difficulty, had made his Son ſet out for that 
Kingdom in all Haſte, that with the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Lanfran and other Lords, he might 
take proper Meaſures to facilitate his Deſign. 
Eudes, High-Treaſurer, and Lenfrank, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, were of great Service to 
the Prince upon this Occaſion 3 the former 5 
not only beforehand. ſecured Dover, Winche- 
fer, Penſey, Haſtings, and ſome Towns on 
the ſouthern Coaſt, but delivered up to him 
the late King's Treaſure, which amounted to 


Birch pleaded for Robert, while William had 


ble, it had not produced the Effect which the 


ſurnamed RUS. 145 
Cecilia, the eldeſt of his Daughters, was Ab- 
beſs of a Monaſtery at Caen; Conſtance, mar- 
ried Alane Fergeant Duke of Bretagne; Adela 
was Wife of Stephen, Earl of Blois, by whom 
ſhe had a Son of the ſame Name; afterward 


King of England; Margaret, promiſed to Ha- 


rold, died in her Infancy. Aphonſus, King 
of Galicia, married Eleanor his fifih Daughter, 
who, tis ſaid; preſerying her - Virginity in a 
married State, and giving herſelf wholly up to 
the Service of God, ſpcnt her Life in conti- 
nued Acts of Devotion. 


WILLIAM II. ſarnamd Rur us, Second King 3 
England after the Conqueſt 


ſixty thouſand Pounds, beſides Plate and Jews 


els to a much greater Value. Lanfrank, who 
had acquired the Eſteem and Affection as well 
of the Engliſb as of the Normans, on his fide; 
employ'd all his Intereſt to make Friends for 
William. He was ſo proſperous in his En- 
deavours, that in a little Time he engaged in 
his Party the Lords of both Nations who were 
capable of doing him moſt Service, Robert 
being abſent had but few Advocates for him; 


| thoſe who were inclined to favour him being 


doubtful what he himſelf would determine up- 


on his Return, durſt not openly declare on 


his fide, foreſeeing ſuch a Procedure would be 
follow'd by very. miſchievous Conſequences; 
ſhould he nut think fit to fupport them; be- 
ſide, his Faction was without a Head. Villium 
had the Precaution, notwithſtanding the Com- 
mands of his Father, to continue Ulnoth and 
Morkar in Confinement, fearing they might 
place themſelves at the Head of the Engliſb, 


whom he did not think inclined to his Inte- 


reſt. Theſe Circumſtances, well improved by 


Lanfrank, and other Friends of Prince Wil 


liam, concurring to procure him the Crown, 
it was ſet upon his Head the 27th of Sep- 


tember, eighteen Days after the Death of his 


C e bo | 
This Prince; ſurnamed Rafus, from his red 
Hair, was thirty Years old when he aſcended 
the Throne. In all likelihood his Advance- 


ment was owing to the Diſpleaſure which Ro- 


bert had given to the King, who never par- 
doned him his Rebellion. In effect William 
had no viſible Advantage over his elder Bro- 
ther; the only good Quality remarkable in 


him, Was an Exceſs of Courage, and even this 


was hard to be diſtinguiſhed. from a favage 


Fierceneſs: Moreover, he was of a very ill 


Temper, which never having been corrected 


by Education, often hurried him on to the 
committing Actions unworthy of a Prince. As 


from his Youth: he was tram d up in Arms, 
and lived in a Court where he ſaw. 'perpetual 
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146 The HIST OR 
Examples of Severity and abſolute Authority, 
he had contracted a Roughneſs of Behaviour 


which was not leſs than brutal. To theſe ill 
Qualities he added a great Diſregard of Reli- 


gion, and in his whole Conduct gave Proof 


that he made no Pretenſions either to Honour 
or Honeſty. He was altogether as covetous 
of Money as his Father had been; but as the 
Conqueror amaſsd it to hoard in his Coffers, 
and did not eaſily part with it, William Rufus 
was fond of it to ſquander in uſeleſs Expences, 
in which his Humour was more prevalent than 
his Reaſon. However in the Beginning of his 
Reign, as it was his Intereſt to conceal his 
Inclinations, fearing to alarm his Subjects, he, 


for ſome Time, laid himſelf inder a Reſtraint. 


The People obſerved, with Satisfaction, that 
he affected in all his Actions to be guided by 
the Advice of Lanfrank, who was univerſally 
beloved and eſteem'd. The Deference he at 
firſt paid to this prudent Counſellor, encou- 
raged the Engh/h to hope an advantageous 
Change of Fortune, and was the chief Rea- 
fon they would not liſten to thoſe who en- 
deavour d to engage them in Robert's Inte 
C VV 

But while the Confidence he repoſed in 
upon the Minds of the En- 
gliſh, it brought him into ſuch Troubles as 
were very near tumbling him from the Throne. 
His Uncle Oda, Biſhop of Bayeux, lately re- 
leaſed from Priſon, could not, without Envy, 
ſee Lanfrank in Favour: He had long enter- 
tained a ſecret Hatred to. this Prelate, who 
had adviſed the K ing to arreſt him when he was 
ſetting out for Rome. This Paſſion, added to the 
Deſire of ruling as he hefore had done, made 
him project the dethroning of PVilliam, and the 
crowning of Robert, newly returned to Nor- 
mandy. The Right of that Prince, as eldeſt 
Brother, furniſhed him with a very ſpecious 
Pretence. Having taken this Reſolution, he 
drew ſome of the principal Norman Lords in- 
to the Plot, it being neceſſary to begin with 


them, as the Exgl;/b, without their Aſſiſtance 


could undertake nothing. Theſe Lords being 


ained, and ſeveral others drawn in, .it was 
no difficult Matter to bring into the ſame In- 
tereſt ſome of the principal of the Engliſh, 
moſt of whom being deprived of their Eſtates, | 
hoped ſome Relief from che Commotions 
which the Contention of the two Brothers 


would ſoon ſtir up in the Kingdom. Oab, to 


fortify both Nations in the Reſolutions they 
had taken, repreſented to them, that they 
could not poſfibly hope to live happy under 
the Government of a capricious and brutal 
Prince, who had neither Probity nor Religion; 
that if they did not, before he was well eſta- 
dliſhed in the Throne, take ſuch Meaſures as 
would ſhelter them from the impending Evils, 
they would, perhaps, when they ſhould here- 


after endeavour it, find they had let flip the 


5 


vided Robert, on his Side, would not dela 


The Biſhop was no ſooner aſſured of the Suc- 


— 


the County of Morceſter: In a Word, ther 


employed the: Confidence they repoſed in my 


of ENGLAND, 


only favourable Opportunity. He added, Ju- 
ſtice required that the eldeſt Son ſhould inhe. WR 
rit a Crown to which he had an undoubted 
Right, and of which he had never deſerved to 
be deprived. 

Whether the Right of Primogeniture made 
any Impreſſion on theſe Lords, or Williams 
ill Nature made them wiſh another Maſter, 
they readily came into the Prelate's Schemes, 
each promiſed to employ his utmoſt Power 
to give a happy Iſſue to this Enterprize, pro- 


bringing them a Supply from Normandy. The 
Norman Lords who were in the Conſpiracy, WW 
employed themſelves ſo efficaciouſly, that in 
a little Time they brought in moſt of thoſe ll 
who had any Intereſt with their Countrymen, Yi 


cour of his own Nation, whom he look'd 
upon as much more able than the Engliſp of 
being ſerviceable to Robert, but he let that 
Prince know his Preſence, with a Body of 
Norman Troops, was alone wanting to reco- 
ver that Crown which his Brother had un. 
juſtly raviſhed from him. This News could Wl 
not be other than extreamly agreeable to R. 
bert, who readily gave into ſo advantageous Þ 
a Propoſition : But, as he had not Money ſuf. WW 
ficient to defray the Expence of fo great aa 
Enterprize, he mortgaged the Country of 
Cotentin to his Brother Henry; after which Bl 
he let his Uncle know he would, as ſoon as Wl 
poſſible, be in England, deſiring him to pre- 
pare every thing for the Execution of their 
Deſign. | rs Meters | ; 
The Norman Lords, acquainted with: Re 
bert's Reſolution, began to ftir. The Biſhop iſ 
of ' Coutance and his Nephew Mowbray, teiz'l ni 
upon Bath with the Caſtle of Barkley, and 
fortify d Briſtol for a Place of Rendezvous, 
Roger Bigot in the County of Norfolk, and 
Hugh de Grantmenil in Leiceſter ſhire, ſeiz'd on 
ſome Towns; Roger of Montgomery, Willan 
Biſhop of Durham, Bernard of Newark, R- 
ger Lacy, and Radulph Mortimer, feiz'd on 


was not a Nobleman among the Confpiraton 
who did not fortify himſelf in ſome Town. 
If Robert had arrrived at this Time, tis ver 
probable, he would have dethroned his Bro- 
ther ; but his natural Indolence, and uſeleß 
Expences, in which he ſquander'd his Money 
made him loſe ſo favourable an Opportunity. 
Milliam, on the contrary, whoſe Chara 
was the Reverſe of his Brother's, neg! 

nothing to quell this Conſpiracy, while R. 
bert's Negligence afforded him Time: The 
moſt effectual Method he made uſe of, W 
gaining the Engliſh to his Intereſt, in wh 
Lanfrank did him conſiderable Service. Thi 
Prelate, who in the foregoing Reign had ex. 
treamly inſinuated himſelf into their Favoul 


4 0 to engage them to 
urgent Occaſion: 


mer paſſionate than brave, and, by 


n which the principal Norman Nobility 


WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Roupus. 


ſupport the King in this 
His Care and Solicitation 
brought off thoſe who had already enter d in- 


bo the Conſpiracy, and confirm'd others in their 

Loyalty to ' theſe M 
1 0 in a very little time, found himſelf able 
d ft out a Fleet, while, with an Army of 


the King. By theſe Means Wil- 


ative Engliſh, he marched againſt his Uncle 
* Oh, A HS good Reaſon, he look'd up- 
on as chief of the Rebels. This Prelate had 
= fortified himſelf in the County of Kent, where 
he had ſeiz d upon Rocheſter and Pevenſey: 


Hearing the King drew near, he ſhut himſelf 


up in the latter of theſe Towns, which he 
hoped to defend till the Duke of Normandy 
could come to his Succour ; but as he was ra- 
want of 
Foreſight, had neglected to fortify the Place 
effectually, it held out but few Days againſt 
the King's vigorous Aſſaults. Odo could ob- 


75 ? | tain his Pardon on- no other Condition but 


that of procuring the Surrender of RO; 
ſhut themſelves up, under the Command of 
Euſtace Earl of Boulogne: To enable him to 
perform this Engagement, he was led to the 
Gate of Rocheſter, where he pretended to per- 
ſuade the Governor to ſurrender the Town; 
but Euſtace, obſerving both by his Eyes and 
cCountenance, that he did not ſpeak from the 
Bottom of his Heart, took him Priſoner, and 
== thus gave him a ſpecious Pretence for breaking 
Z ͤ „„ 

Villiam, having loſt all Hopes of reducing 
KRocheſter by this Method, was obliged to beſiege 
it: He lay fix Weeks before the Town, without 
any great Progreſs, the Beſieged making ſuch 


= : vigorous Defence, that he began to deſpair | 


of Succeſs ; when, a contageous Sickneſs daily 
W weakening them, they were obliged to aſk a 
Capitulation. It was no eaſy Matter to agree 
upon the Terms: The King, at length, after 
many Debates, allow d them to retreat with 
their Horſes, but left them no Hopes of ever 
being reſtored to their Eſtates or Employ- 
ments. The Affairs of the Biſhop of Bayeux 
being thus reduced to a melancholy Situation, 
he took ſhelter with the Duke of Normandy, 
who entruſted him with the Adminiſtration 
of his Dutchy. The Siege of Rochefter gave 
the Duke a fine Opportunity of making a Di- 
verſion in ſome other Part of the Kingdom; 
but an unpardonable Negligence made him loſe 
WT this favourable Conjuncture. 3 
Nocheſter being reduced, William marched 
his Army towards Durham, to puniſh the 
Biſhop of that See, who 'was one of 'the Re- 
bels; the Town being weakly garriſon'd, it 
was ſoon ſurrendered : 'The Biſhop, and all 
who had taken Arms againſt the King, were 
baniſhed. Thus a Conſpiracy, which appear'd 
of ſo dangerous Conſequence, was cruſhed by 
Milliam's Reſolution and Conduct, who could 


poſſible for a King to kerp 
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equally make uſe of Force and Prudence to 
reduce the Rebels to their Obedience : He had 
not only the Art to win over Montgomery to 
his Intereſt, but alſo ſeveral other Norman 
Lords, whoſe Defection was very prejudicial 
to Robert's Party. By his private Emiſſaries 
he had convinced them, that in taking Arms 
againſt him, they gave a mortal Wound to 
their own Pretenſions, fince the Poſſeſſion of 
their Eſtates was by virtue of the ſame Right 
by which he had obtained the Crown ; where- 
fore it was manifeſtly their Intereft to ſupport 
his. On the other hand, nothing could be 
more prudent than his Procedure, in employ- 
ing all his Care and Endeavours in the firſt 
Place to ruin his Uncle, who was the Author 
of the Conſpiracy: But the proſperous Succeſs 
of this Affair was chiefly owing to his Dili- 
=_  - . 55 
As the Engliſp had been ready to aſſiſt Wil- 
liam in his Neceſſity, they expected a Reward 
proportionable to their Service; but they were 
ſoon convinced of the Vanity of ſuch Expecta- 
tion. While he had occafion for them, he 
flatter'd their Hopes, but being well ſettled 
in the Throne, he forgot all his Promiſes; nay, 
began to oppreſs them by divers Impoſts, in 
which he ſhew'd leſs Moderation than the de- 
ceaſed King. Lanfrunt, who could not for- 
bear putting him in Mind of his Promiſes, ſub- 
miffively reproached him with this Conduct; 
but, whatever Care this Prelate took to couch 
the Terms of his Remonſtrance, William was 
extreamly offended at it, and aſked him, with 
an angry Air and an Oath, 7f be thougtt it was 
| all bis Promiſes ? 
from that Inſtant Lanfrank loſt his Favour : 
But his Diſgrace was not of long Continuance, 
for he died ſoon after, regreted by both Na- 
tions; as he was number'd among the Prelates 
moſt diſtinguiſh'd for their Merit, who, ſince 
the Converfion of the Engliſp, had fill'd the See 
„„ i oregon comb 
While Lanfrank lived, and was at Court, 
the Preſence of ſo venerable a Perſon was 
ſome -curb upon the King's deprayed Inclina- 
tions; he no ſooner found himſelf freed from 
this Prelate, who had been a Burthen to him, 
but he threw off all Reftraint: Above all, he 
gave a'Jooſe to his Paſſion for Money, with 
no other View than to ſquander it in extrava- 
gant and uſeleſs Expences. As he was covet- 
ous without Frugality; greedy, and yet pro- 
fuſe of Money; always receiving, and always 
needy, he was obliged (continually to invent 
new Methods for Supplies; one of which was 
the ſeizing upon vacant Benefices, 4 Practice, 
before bis Time unknown in England. He 
was not ſatisfied 1 the firſt Fruits, 
dut kept chem ſeveral Veats in his Hands; at 
length, when be had drained them of every 
thing that could be converted into Money, he 
ſold” them, in "this rüined Condition, to the 
DEL. | ; higheſt 
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higheſt Bidder, without troubling his Head 


with either the Merit or Ca pacity of the Pur- 
chaſer. This Procedure l loud Mur- 


murings among the Clergy, but they gave the 


King little Trouble; and the Complaints they 
made to the Pope upon this Subject, were to 
as little Pu 2 In the Situation of Affairs 
at that Time, the Court of Rome durſt not 
undertake to oblige this Prince to alter his 
Conduct. The Church was then rent hy a 
Schiſm, in which England was not yet a Par- 
taker; beſide Urban I to whom the Engliſh 
Clergy applied themſelves, was wholly, taken 

in forming Schemes for the Recovery of 
the Holy Land, in which Enterprize he de- 
ſign'd to engage all the Princes of Chriſten- 
dom; *twas therefore neither poſſible, nor for 
the Intereſt of the Pope. to attack William in 
ſuch a Conjuncture. 

This Monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the Poſſeſſion of a Crown, which he had 
no Right to expect: This ſingle Conſideration 
ought to have induced him to have ſhewn a 
regard for his Brother Robert, which might 
have contributed to his bearing patiently. the 
Injury done him; but neither Duty nor fra- 
ternal Affection could . counter-balance. his 
Greedineſs of becoming Maſter of all the King 
his Father had poſſeſſed. He no ſooner ſaw 
himſelf firmly fettled u the Throne of 
England, but he formed the Deſign of bring 
ing Normandy alſo under his Dominion. 55 is 

poſſible that to his natural Avarice he 
6 . a Thirſt of revenging the Attempt of 
his Brother had made to dethrone him: What- 
ever were the Motives, having, made extraor- 
dinary Preparations, the Defign of which Ro- 
3 never ſuſpected, he 0 in Normandy, 
and immediately took St. Yalerie, Albemarle, 
and ſome. other Towns, Robert bein 9 deſti- 
tute of Troops to oppoſe this Invaſion, 

The urgent Neceſſity the Duke was in of 
having recourſe to ſome foreign Power, obliged 
him to beg the Protection of the King of 
France, who himſelf led an Army to bis Aſ- 
fiſtance ; which however was not of the leaſt 
Service to him. Villiam, who knew how to 
uſe Policy as well as Strength, found the Means 
to buy of Philip, who returned without do- 
ing any thing, and left Robert expoſed, as be- 
fore, to the Inſults of the King his Brother. 
The Duke's Affairs, by the Retreat of the 
French King, were in a. worſe Situation than 
before, for he having depended upon his Aſ- 
ſiſtance, had taken no other Meaſures. Vi- 
lam took from him ſeveral other Towns, and 
brib'd ſome Citizens of Rogan, who promulcd 
to deliver him up that Capital. 

Robert, in the mean while, was in a very 
great Perplexity ; he had no reſource but in 
the Alliance of his younger Brother, and he 
had little Reaſon to expect it from that dar- 
ter. ee was irritated at the Duke's taking 


5 - 


but; notwithſtanding, -. Robert promifing to 


The His Tory of EN GI. AU b, 


Poſſeflion of Colentin without paying hin 
the Money he had lent upon it, and was pre- 
paring to do himſelf Juſtice by open Force; 


make him Satisfaction as ſoon as this War Was 
over, not only difarmed this Prince, but en- 
gaged him in his Intereſt. This, Succour 
came very opportunely to extricate the Duke 
out of the Trouble he was then in. He pry 
having Intimation of tlie Plot carrying on at 
Roan, unexpectedly enter'd that Town, ſeiz'd 
upon Cron, chief of the Confpirators; and caſt 
him headlong from the Top- of a Tower. By 


this bold Stroke he put an End tb a Conſpi- —_ 
racy which” would have ſpoilid Robert, of his gr 
capital Town, and probably had it ſuceceded, Pe. 
of all the reſt of his Dominions. he 

The Union of the two Brothers; and the er 
ill Succeſs of the Plot at Roan; ſtop” d Wil. lief 
liam's Progteſs, and obliged him ſoon after to to! 
make a Peacę with the Duke. The Condi- tha, 


tions of the Treaty were, that Robert ſhould 
give up to the King the County of Eu, with 
Feſeainp, Cherbourg, and all, the other Tow ns 
which he had taken upon the Coaſts: of Mo- 
mandy, ' William, on his fide, obliged himſelf 
to lend him Supplies to reduce the County of 
Maine, which was in Rebellion; to reftore to 
the Norman, all their confiſcated Lands in En- 


1 and to give him certain Fiefs to the y 
lame Kingdom. In. ſhort, it was agreed, zs lo 
that whoever of the two Brothers died with- diflat 
out Children, the other ſhould ſucceed. to his thou 
Dominions. This Treaty was ſolemnly. ſworn drew 
to by twelve Lords on each Side, and the two ſpight 
Brothers ſeem'd thoroughly. reconciled, the 
But if theſe two Princes were ſatisfied, the Henry 
youngeſt Brother was far from it. He wa he th 
not only omitted in the Treaty, but he per- Time 
ceived Robert in no Diſpoſition to perform or foi 
his Promiſe. Enraged at ſo uncommon a Pro- Abode 
cedure, he thought it juſtifiable in him to en- Abc 
deavour at being ſatisfied by ſome other Me- Atheli 
thod ; wherefore he ſuddenly ſurpriz d Mount forbid 
St. Michael, This unforeſeen ſtroke. ſtartled are un- 
Robert, "who, unwilling to leave a Place of 4 ace, 
that Importance in .his Brother's Poſſe ſon, cotlan 
beg' d William's Aſſiſtance to retake it. Tho fortune 
William was no way concerned in the Affait, Whi 
he accompanied Robert to the Siege, or rathet Malcol 
Blockade of this Town, for it being ſituated Vantage 
upon a Rock, which the Sea encompals'd twice into Nt 
a Day, it was inacceſſible. great B 
| While the two Brothers lay before Mount the oth 
St. Michael, it happen'd that Williani, riding Pillaged. 
out alone at ſome Diſtance from the Camp, ings in t 
ſpied two Horſemen who came out of the protably 
Town. As he was of an impetuous Temp® pon hi 
he pur d up to them, in hopes of taking tO reven 
Priſoner, ' might inform him of the Situ ering | 
tion of the Beſieged. Theſe Horſemen ſeein} lount 8 
themſelves attacked by one Man only, {ettin} 8. being 
themſelves in a Poſture of Defence, Millian; in Norm 
2 Hort Numb 


1 


at the firſt Onſet, and nw 
d himſelf ſo entangled under him, that 
2 n not get up. This Accident had like 
90 have coſt him his Life, if at the Inſtant 
one of the Horſemen went to kill him, he 


; 3 Þ Horſe was kill'd 


Knave, Tam the King "of England : At theſe 
Words the Men, ſtruck with Awe and Reſpect, 
help'd him to riſe ; and one of them giving 


1 


Saddle, and ſaid to him who was diſmounted, 
—_ G ty way, Ill reward thee, thou ſhalt from 
bencefor ward be my Knight. = at 
SS Tho'. the Beſiegers made but a flow Pro- 


Perplexity by the want of Water however, as 
he was well acquainted with his Brother Ro- 
es good Nature, he did not deſpair of Re- 
ber, when he ſent him Word it would be more 
60 his Honour to conquer him with his Sword, 
chan to ſubdue him by Thirſt.” Robert, who 
Vos naturally generous, immediately ſent him 
| 2 Caſk of Wine, and allowed him to make 
a Proviſion: of what Water he thought neceſ- 
fary. William reproaching him with this Com- 


hat, is the- Contention between us and our 
Brother of that Conſequence; as to make us wiſh 


may hereafter want a Brother, but. when this 
1s loft, where ſhall we find another? ”” Witham, 
diſſatisfy d with this Generoſity which he 
thought unſeaſonable, left the Siege, and with- 
drew to his own Kingdom. Nobert, however, 
ſpight of all Difficulties, obſtinately lay before 
the Town; till it ſurrender d upon Terms. 


he thought proper, and wander'd for ſome 
Time, attended by a Chaplain ; and three 
Wh or four Domeſtzeks only, having no fix'd 
About the ſame time Robert order d Edgar 
Atheling to leave Normandy, and William 
forbid his ever returning into England. We 
are unacquainted with the Cauſe of his Diſ- 
5 and know only that he withdrew into 
cetland, the only Refuge left him in his Miſ- 
fortune + ,* 5 EY 


HEM DIICE EXCH O71 6's 
While William was employ d in Normandy; 


vantage of his Abſence, to make an Irruption 
into Northumberland, whence he carried off a 
WT great Booty. The King's W himſelf on 
he other fide of the Sea, while 
pillaged his Frontiers, cauſed. great Murmur- 
inge in the People of the North, which were 
Hud the Reaſon of h 12, 
Pon his Arrival, he made great Preparations. 
to revenge, himſelf on the King of Scots , but 
| fearing his Brotheg, Robert, who: had reduced 
Mount St. Michael, might take Advantage of 
us. being at a Diſtance, to recoyer bis Towns: 
in Normandy, he ſent to 
Numb. XV. 


* 


34 
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had not cried out with a menacing Voice, Hold 


him his Horſe; he nimbly vaulted: into the 


webs, Henry was, notwithſtanding, in—great 


plaiſance as a great Weakneſs, he anſwer' d, 


him fo cruel a Death as that by Thirſt? we 


Henry had the Liberty to retire to what Place 


Malcolm Macmoir King of Scots, took the Ad- 


Foreigners 


ſtening his Return: 


. epiſcopal See of 'Dorcheſter to Li 
are Melle to Bath. . . 
nt to entteat his coming, 


 furnamed Rufus. 
Over; as he pretended that Duke's Courage 


and Experience were abſolutely neceſſary to 
him, for the bringing this War to an happy 
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Iſſue. To allure him into England, he uſed. . 


a ſtronger Motive, promiſing him, when the 
Scbts Expedition was ended punctually w ful- 
fil the Treaty: Robert ſuffering biuelf to 
be wrought upon by this Promiic and the 
good Opinion the King his Brother ſecm'd to 
haye of him; very readily comply'd with 
his Requeſt, and accompanied him into Scot- 
The Succeſs of this War was not an ſwerable 
to the Preparations William had made; the 
greater Part of the Ships he had fitted out to 
attack the Scots by Sea, were ſhatter'd in a 
Storm, and his Army did not ſuffer leſs in the 
Bogs and Mountains of the Country; the 
Want of Provifions in. thoſe almoſt defart 
Places into which he had enter'd, and the 
Badneſs of the Roads, in a Manner unpaſlible, 
by the Inclemency of the Weather, fo viſibly 
diminiſh'd his Forces, that he often repented 
undertaking to ſeek his Enemy in bis own 
States. Theſe Events might have brought 
William into ſuch Streights, as would have 
been got over with great Difficulty, if Mal- 
colm had not apprehended this War, which 
had drawn the Enemy into his Country, be- 
ing attended by very troubleſome Conſequences: 


Wherefore chuſing rather to. oblige William 


by fair Means to leave Scotland, than to run 
the Hazard of driving him out by force,” he 
made him ſome Propoſals; which being rea- 
dily accepted, a Treaty of Peace ſoon follow'd. 
Prince Edgar, employed in this Negociation, . 
having acquitted himſelf to the Satisfaction of 
both Sovereigns, William and Robert reſtor'd 
him to their Fayour, and he was permitted to 
return into England. The Duke of Normandy 
hoped, the War. being finiſh'd, the King his 
Brother would in earneſt | 
muſes, but percejving he only ſought to amuſe 
him, he return'd to his own Dominions full 
of Reſentment, and carried with him Prince 


Time, being 


well paid, he conſented to the Removal of t 


N. 
1 


perform his Pro- 


; * 
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: and that he even 
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in his ups, that he met not the leaſt 


Oppoſition to his Will. 
Pretences, were daily renewed; nothing was 
done from which the King did not take Oc- 


caſion to exact Money of the Cities, Corpora- 


tions, or private Men, in which Procedure the 
Normans had 75 little Favour ſhewn them as 
the Engliſh. daring to oppoſe theſe 
Oppreſſions, his f Subjects expected their only 
Redreſs from his Death, which they ſecretly 
begg'd of Heaven. An Illneſs ſeizing him at 
Gloceſter, gave them Hopes their Prayers were 
heard, and he began, himſelf, to think he had 
not long to live. The Approach of Death, 
which he thought unavoidable, and the Exhor- 
' tations of the Biſhops who were about him, 
ve Birth to ſome Reflections which were at- 
tended with a few Signs of Repentance ; he 
ſeem'd to make a firm Reſolution of reform- 
ing the Abuſes which had crept into the Go- 
vernment, if it pleaſed God to reſtore him 
Health. The Biſhops taking Advantage of 
theſe Moments, exhorted him to fill the vacant 
Benefices; repreſenting, that his employing the 
Revenues of the Church to Uſes contrary to 
thoſe they were defign'd, was an ' Obſtacle to 
his Salvation. In the Condition he then found 
himſelf, he eaſily conſented to what they de- 
fired, nominating Nobert Bhbet, one of his 


Council, to fill the See of Lincoln; and making 


Choice of Anſelm, Abbot of Bec in Normandy , 
who was then at Court, for the Archbiſhoprick 
of Canterbury; tho' Anſelm was not eaſily pre- 
vaibd upon to accept this Dignity. He was a 
Man extr tenacious of the Rights of the 
Church, and as he knew William a Prince not 
over ſcrupulous, he apprehended taking upon 
bim a Burthen, which appeared, in ſuch a 
Reign, too heavy for him. At length, how- 
ever, by the Solicitations of the Biſhops, and 
the King s ſeeming Repentance, he determin'd 
to accept it. Before he was conſecrated, he 
defired the King would reſtore to the Church 
of Canterbury whatever it poſſeſſed in the 
time of Lanfrank ; which he promiſed poſi- 
| tively to do. Nevertheleſs, when William found 
himſelf out of Danger, and that he daily re- 
cover'd Strength, he defer'd from time to time 
this Reſtitution, in hopes-of avoiding it : But 
as the Archbiſhop daily ſolicited him upon this 
Head, he plainly told him, he defign'd thoſe 
to whom he had given the Lands belonging 
to the Church of Canterbury, ſhould keep 
them in Poſſeſſion to them and their Heirs ; 
expected to have his Con- 
ſent: But Anſelm could not be induced to a 
| Hiſance, which he look'd upon as a real 
Preyarication.. This was the Beginning of that 
if el - between the King and the Prelate, 
your occaſioned 4 great deal of” Treudie to 
Wo William, in: 5 mea n viii, whoſe Repep⸗ 
8 ih Wok his Fear of Death, 
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Taxes, under ſeveral 
The Ppiſcmert he had order'd to be releaſed, 


no other View than that of flling their Col. 


to revenge himſelf, which he did 
an Inroad into Northumberland. This was the 


him by their Sovereign. 


being thoroughly recovered, forgot all 1. —_- 
Promiſes, and enter'd u his old Courſes. 


were now, by his Commands, more ſtrieth 
confined; and thoſe who had already obtain'd 
their Liberty were remanded to Priſon : Ex. 
tortions were continued, and Oppreſſion began 
to rage as formerly; the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice was entruſted to thoſe only, who had 


fers; and there were none rich, but thoſe 
who had the Management of the Publick in 
Money. fc 
While England was in this melancholy Con- ar 
dition, Malcolm, King of Scots, came to Gh. th 
ceſter, as he had ada, there to adjuſt certain to 
Affairs which had been left undecided in the | fo 
laſt Treaty. The King being informed of hi 4's 
th. 


Arrival, ſent him Word, that he expected, be- 
fore any Buſineſs was enter d upon, to receive 
his Homage: Malcolm anſwer d, he did not 
refuſe to do it, provided that, according th 
Cuſtom, it was upon the Frontiers of the two 
Kingdoms. Willan not being fatisfied with 
this Anſwer, ſent him Word that he expected 
it at Gheeefter, and that it was not for a Vaſ- 
fal to appoint the Place where he would do 
his Homage. Malcolm, looking upon this Pre- 
tenſion as ſtarted by the King of England, with 
a Deſign to affront him, return'd home (tho- 
roughly enraged at the Haughtineſs with which 
he had been treated) without ſeeing Willian. 
He was no ſooner in Scotland, but he prepar' 
making 


fifth Time he ravaged that Country, making the 
innocent Subjects ſuffer for the Injuries done 
Robert de Mowbray, 
a Man of Courage 'and Prudence, was then 
Governor of the northern Counties; as the 
King his Maſter was at too great a Diſtance to 
give them Succour, I. at üpôn himſelf to 
redreſs this Evil, by + «Which his Government 
was harraſſed; and drawing together 2 Body 


of Troops, with great Expedition, he fell up- ”_ 
on the Scots when they thought themſelvesin 8 | 
the greateſt Security. This-unforeſcen Attack _ 
ut them into ſuch Diſorder, that making but P 5. 
ittle or no Reſiſtance, they betook themſelves 3 J b 
to N Malcolm and Edward his eldeſt Son, 0 4 7 
enraged at this Diſgrace, endeavour d to rally 78 
their Troops, but were both flain upon the 5 TY 
| Spot. Queen Margaret, Wife of Malcoln, =/ + 
and Siſter of Edgar Atheling, lived but thre: ties, 
Days after the melancholy News of the Death Poſſe 
of her 8on and Huſband. Tho Malcolm left this - 
other Sons of Age to ſucceed him, the Scots 3 
crown'd his Brother Donald, Who was 00 of Io 
ſooner on the Throne, than he drove all the the Ca 
Engliſh out of the Kin Edgar Allr. eretion 
ing was was of this Number, Who 5 52 with ; 


him his two — * 5 Sons of iel, e. 
tired into — | 


WILLIAM IL 


5 0 The Scots defer'd revenging their Overthrow 
no longer than the Time requiſite for crown- 
5 ing another King. Towards the end of Sum- 


be ion into England 
bis Troops, made an Irruption into England, 


: 5 and took cruel Vengeance for the Death of 


—_ com. William had no ſooner received this 
News, but he ſent an Army towards the North, 
under the Command of Duncan, a natural Son 
of the late King of Scots. At the Approach 


* of theſe Troops, Donald made a haſty Retreat 


W into his own Kingdom; but he was fo cloſely 
—_ ollow'd, he could not avoid coming to a Battle; 
and as his Forces were very much inferior to 
_ thoſe of the Engliſb, was defeated, and obliged 
; to retreat into the Iſles Hebrides. This Miſ- 
fortune, caufing a very great Conſternation 
among the Scots, Duncan took Advantage of 

che Conjuncture, and cauſed himſelf to be 
= crown'd King in lieu of Donald. | 
oy In the mean time, new Troubles arifing in 
ales, drew the Engliſb Arms into that Coun- 

try. This War proved fatal to the Welſh, in 
—_ which they loſt part of their Territories, toge- 

tler with theit King, Rice, who was ſlain in a 
Battle. | 
The Affairs of Scotland and Wales being 
terminated to William's Satisfaction, he was 
not long ſeeking new Opportunities for Action. 
His Brother Robert, diſpleaſed the late Treaty 
war not performed, made ſuch Preparations as 
gave William Reaſon to apprehend he deſign'd 
to recover the Towns he had yielded to him; 
wherefore, without g:ving himſelf the leaſt 
Trouble to make good the Conditions of the 
= faid Treaty, reſolved to lead an Army into 
= Normandy, either for the Conſervation of thoſe 
Towns, or to make new Acquiſitions. In his 
| Way to the Sea, he paſs'd thro' Haſtings, 

where he viſited the Abbey of Battle, the 
Church of wh! Convent he cauſed to be 
conſecrated; anc :9- to St. Martin, as 
the King his F... - ommanded. Being 


with. his Brother, in which he endeavoured to 
amuſe him with new Promiſes ; but this In- 
terview producing nothing, a ſecond was agreed 
upon, to be in Preſence of the four and twen- 
yy Barons who had ſworn to the Treaty, 
Villiam had no other Deſign than to intimi- 
date thoſe Barons, that they might throw the 
Blame upon Robert: But finding on the con- 
trary, they all openly. declared for him, he 
broke off the Conference, and began Hoſtili- 
ties, Having bribed the Goyernors, he got 


this, receiving Succours from France, retook 
Argenton, and made the Garriſon; confiſting 
of doo Men Priſoners: He afterwards beſieged 


Cretion, . This proſperous - Succeſs convinced 


/ 


5 


Donald, placing himſelf at the Head of 


arrived in Norma#4y,. x deiired a Conference 


Poſſeſſion of ſome Towns; but Robert, after 


the Caſtle: of Helms, which ſurrender d at Dic 
William that he would hardly get off this War 
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without Loſs, if the French continued in his 


Brother's Service; but having learn'd by Ex- 


perience, that Philip was not inſenſible to Pre- 
ſents, he reſolved to try the ſame Method 


which had before ſo well fucceeded : Tho', 
after the exceſſive Sums he had raiſed in his 


Kingdom, it appeared a difficult Matter to ex- 


act thoſe which he now wanted, yet, as he 
had a fertile Invention, he thought of a new 
Method, which ſucceeded to his Wiſh. Un- 
der Pretence that he had urgent Occaſion for 


Reinforcements, he ſent Orders into England 


to raiſe, with all poſſible Expedition, an Ar- 


my of twenty thouſand Men. In this Levy, 


which was carried on with great Severity, 
they ſought out People who were in the eaſieſt 


Circumſtances (or thoſe who could pot, with- 


out great Detriment, quit their Families) to 
preſs them into the Service, The Troops be- 
ing ready to embark, the High Treaſurer told 
them from the King, that every Man had Li- 


berty to return home, paying ten Shillings, 


This News was fo agreeable to theſe, Soldiers, 
enliſted by Force, that there yas not one but 
readily paid this moderate Sum, to be excuſed 
of the Duty; by which Means William ga- 
ther'd ten thouſands Pounds Sterling, and 


with it purchaſed the Retreat of the French 


Troops, which had gave him a great deal of 
b For 021 
. Robert's Affairs were brought into a very 
bad Condition by the Departure of the auxili- 
ary Troops, and, tis very probable, their De- 
fection would have been che Loſs of his States, 
if the King had not been obliged to return 
into England to repel the Melſd, who had 


waſted Shropfhire and Cheſbire. Never could 


Diverſion happen to him in a more unlucky 
Seaſon, as it wreſted out of bis Hands the 


Dutchy of Normandy, which he looked up- 


on as a ſecure Conqueſt. However, tho! 
much againſt his Inclinations, he left this 
Country, and being reconciled to his Bro- 


ther Henry, took him with him int Eu- 


gland. I T3375, i i AL 
As ſoon as he arrived, he marched into 
Wates, where he rebuilt the Caſtle of Mins 
gomery, which had been demoliſhed. The 
Welſh upon his Approach withdrew, according 
to their uſual Cuſtom, to the Mountains, 


where it was impoſſible for him to follow them. 


As he was unacquainted with the difficult 
Paſſes of this Country, and obſtinate in pur- 


ſuing his Enemies in their Retreats, he ſo di- 
miniſhed his Army; that he was obliged to re. 
tire, without having done the Velſpd much Da- 


7 


mage. Ls 
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. Notwithſtanding all the Difficulties he met 
with in this Expedition, he would, the ſame 


Levies) undertake another; but had ſcarce- 


1y. entered into that Country, when he was 


79 
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again obliged to abandon the Enterprize, tb 
take care of Affairs of greater Importance, and 
of nearer concern to him. 
Robert de Morobray, WhO hat-dohe the King 
a ſignal Service by the Victory obtained ovef 
the Scots, elated: by this proſperous Sucteſs; 
thought William could not ſufficiently re- 
compence a Service of {5 great Importance: 
But this Prince, who was not naturally gene- 
rous, , took ſo little notice of it, that full of 
Reſentment, this” haughty Man reſolved. up- 
on making him repent his Neglect. The Re- 
venge he meditated, was no leſs than that of 
depoſing William, and placing the Crown up- 
on Stephen Earl of Albemarle, Nephew of 
William the Conqueror. He had the Addreſs 
to bring into his Plot ſeveral Noblemen, who 
were as little ſatisfied as himſelf with the rude 
and inſulting Behaviour of the King towards 
them. Milliam received Advice of this Con- 
ſpiracy when he was upon his March towards 


Wales, but looking upon the Welſh War of p 


little Moment, in Compariſon of that which 
threaten'd him; he changed his Rout, and ha- 
ſten d his. March towards the North, deſign- 
ing to fall upon the chief of the Malecontents, 


before he could be join'd by others. The - 


Confpirators foreſeeing he would direct his 
March that Way, laid an Ambuſcade for him, 
into which he had infallibly fallen, if he had 
not been informed of it b . liam of Tun- 
bridge, who was one in * 
Rebels having fail'd in this Defign, Villiam 
continued his March to beſiege the : Caſtle of 
a where Mowbray had ſhut himſelf 
This Place, which was ſtrong and well 
rut d, making a longer Defence than Vil. 
iam expected, he reſolved to change the Siege 
into a Blockade, that he might march againſt 
the other Confederates who had taken Arms; 
to which end he built near the Caſtle of Bam- 


butgh, a Fort he named Malvoiſin *; as it 


— ſo 4. ou a Reſtraint upon the Place be- 
o Succour could be thrown intq 


= Ty RN time after, Mowbray ſallying out, 


falſe Intel ligepce, had the Misfortune 


to fall into the Hands of the Beſiegers. The 


King being informed of it, n, the Pri- 


— to be led to the Walls of the Caſtle, and 
if the Beſieged refuſed to ſurrender, in their 
Sight to put out his Eyes. The Order pro- 
duced the wiſh d Effeck; the Place ſurren- 
der d upon Terms, and Mowbray was confin'd 
in the Caſtle of Windſor, where he remain'd 
thirty Years Priſoner, His Partiſans in the 
Rebellion did not meet with a much milder 
Treatment; Roger Lacy was deprived of all 
his Lands; Hugh, Earl of Cheſter, three 
thouſand Pounds Ranſom for his Life; the 
Count 4 Eu, juſtifying his Innocence by A 

Te! with tis , wg overcome, 


+ it 


Conſpiracy. - The 


of EX&LANS, 


was condemn'd to loſe his Eyes, and be ca- 
ſtrated ;' William d. Ardres, impeached of the 
ſame Crime; was condemned and hang'd; tho 


He proteſted his Innocence to the laſt; all the 


reſt were putiiſhed after different Ways, not one 
eſcaping. 

Urban II. was at chis time upon the Point 
of opening the great Deſign he had ſo long 
meditated'; I mean; the famous Crufide, un- 
dertaken to wreſt the Holy Land from the $9: 
racens. This great Enterprize i is ſo well known: 
it would be needleſs to give a Detail of it in 
this Hiſtory ; it will be enough'to remind the 


Reader, that Peter the Hermit was the firſt 
' Proj ector; thar Urban II. preach d upon it in 
his” Council of Clermont; and that an infinite 


Number of People of all Ranks throughout 
Europe, 'concur'd in the Undertaking. The 


Badge of theſe was a Red Croſs ſew'd on their 


Shoulders, ,which gave them the Appellation 
of Croiſes, and that of Cruſade to the Enter- 


chief of this Cruſade were, Hugh of France, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Raymond of Toulouſe Earl 
of St. Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, Baldivin 


Earl of Heynault, Bohemund Prince of Taren: Wl 
tum, Tancred his Nephew, and Robert Duke | 7 


of Normandy. This laſt was extreamly defi- 
rous of diſtinguiſhing. himſelf in this War; 


but he wanted Money to defray the neceſſary Y ; 


Expence; the only Method he could think on 


to raiſe it, was by mortgaging his Dutchy of 


Nermandy to the King his Brother. Jillian 


very joyfully enter'd into the Propoſal ; but as 4 
his Impoſts had already drein'd his Kingdom, 


he was obliged to have recourſe to new Means; 
the beſt he could deviſe was, to defire the 
wealthieſt of his Subjects, eſpecially the No- 
bility and Clergy, to furniſh him with the. 


Sums he wanted. This Requeſt differing in 
nothing from a Comman hoſe who would 


have excuſed themſelves tre compelled to 


rize. Their Motto was, God wills it. The. 


obey, William making nd iſtinc ion of Per- : | 


fons. This Compulſion gave the Lords a Pre- 
tence to uſe the ſame Conſtraint with their 
Vaſſals to force their contributing towards the 
Supplies the King demanded. Several of the 
Clergy, either not having, or pretending rot 
to haye, the Sums exacted of them in Readi- 


neſs, were obliged to melt the Gold and Sil- 


ver belongin g to their Churches, even to the 
Shrines of Saints. | 

Lee he ors Moment effect on the dit- 
ferent Characters of theſe two Brothers; the 
elder is ſcrupulous of burthening his ben 


for the Expence of an Expedition univerſally 


approv'g, chuſing rather to mortgage Þ! 
Butchy, than aſk their Aſſiſtance. The 
younger does not heſitate at extorting Money 
from his, to acquire an Advantage which could 
be none to Zauns A Was 277 no 57 end 
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6 to ratify his Ambition. We may hence 
93 ve » the Inj 5 William the Conqueror did the 
"op Engliſh, in giving the Kingdom to William pre- 


ferably to Robert. ö 3 
* being ſet out on his Expedition, and 


William having taken Poſſeſſion of Normandy, 
he made a Demand on the King of France 
for the French Part of Vexin, which he claim'd 
as appertaining to the Dutchy. This Preten- 
fon was the Ground of a War, which afford- 
ed nothing remarkable, and which was, by a 
Treaty, ended the following Year. - 
The Eaſe with which William had acquir'd 
Normandy, ſerv'd only to enflame his inordi- 
nate Defire of more, which gave him Thoughts 


{2 4 of ſubduing Wales: With this View, but un- 


; der other Pretences, he made extraordinary Pre- 


arations, looking upon the Conqueſt as infalli- 


ble, from the Hopes he had conceiv'd of ſur- 


piriſing the ep. He reſolved to cut off all 
—_ thc Males of this Nation, which had ever 
: = bcen a very troubleſome Neighbour to the 
—_ 7:7//; but this Conqueſt was not reſerv'd 


for him; ttis true he penetrated far into the 
Country, by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deſerters; 
but loſt more of his own Men than he ſlew of 


me Enemy: Wherefore, without having per- 


form'd any thing conſiderable, he was once 


more,, obliged to abandon this Enterprize. 


Some little time after this a new Revolu- 
tion happening in Scotland, made him reſolve 
to ſend an Army thither, under the Command 
of Edgar Atheling. Donald, whom we have 
before ſeen driven out of Scotland, found 
Means to return; and driving Duncan out of 


| the Kingdom, placed himſelf in the Throne. 
The greater Part of the Engliſh Hiſtorians 


pretend, that William, as ſovereign Lord of 
Scotland, took upon him to be judge of this 


W Diputc; and add, that doing that Juſtice 


which was due to Edgar, the eldeſt Son of 
Malcolm Macmoir, he order'd his Troops to 
march into Scotland, to place the Crown on 
the Head of this Prince. However, not to 


Lamine this Pretenſion, I ſhall only obſerve, 


that Edgar Atheling, with the Engh/h Troops 
under his Command, ſettled his Nephew on 
the Throne of his Anceſtors. William could 
not undertake this Expedition in Perſon, for 
the County of Marne rebelling, he was obliged 
to go thither to beſiege its Capital. 

During the King's Abſence Wales was again 
expoſed to the Inſults of the Engliſb, or rather 
Normans, who began to be confounded with 
the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh Lord, Father- 
in-law of Griffith, and Cadogan King of Wales, 
being diſcontented with his Sons-in-law, made 
a ſecret Agreement with the Earls of Cheſter 
and Shrewſbury, and, to allure them into 


Wales, gave them Hopes of a conſiderable 


Booty. Theſe two Lords having made Levies 
in their own Juriſdictions, were introduced by 
dd Owen into the Country, where they com- 
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mitted inexpreſſible Barbarities. The two 
Kings ſurprized by this unexpected Aſſault, 
againſt which they had made no Preparations, 
were forc d to withdraw into Ireland, and leave 
their Country to the Diſcretion of the Engliſh. 
Their Retreat having facilitated the Enemy's 
advancing farther into the Country, they pene- 
trated to the little Ifle of Angle/ea, where they 
put all to Fire and Sword : While they were 
exerciſing their Cruelties, Magnus King of 


Norway, who had juſt conquer'd the Iſle of 
Man, advanced hither, before the Engliſb had 


quitted their new Acquiſition. As he landed 
his Troops, they prepared to hinder his De- 
ſcent, in which Conflict the Earl of Shrewſbu- 
ry was ſlain. His Death was eſteem'd a juſt 
Puniſhment for the horrid Outrages he had 
committed in this Ifland, This Accident 
cauſing a great Diſorder among the Eugliſb, 
they were conſtrained to ahandon the Coaſt. 
Magnus being landed, and finding they had 
left nothing to pillage; returned on board 
his Ships, and the Eugliſb retreated with their 
Booty. 

But theſe little Advantages were ho Coun= 
terballance to the Miſchiefs which; this ſame 
Year afflicted England. Beſide a Dearth, oc- 
caſioned by the bad Weather which laſted ſe- 
veral Months, the King, by new Impoſts, made 
them ſenſible of other Calamities, which werd 


the more grievous, as theſe Taxes were to car- 


ry on Works of little uſe, or ſuch however 
as might have been defer'd to another Time. 
He not only rebuilt London-bridge, which had 
been carried away by the Water, but enter'd 
upon, in this Time of Dearth, other very ex- 
penſive Works. The firſt was the encom- 
paſſing the Tower of London with a new Wall; 
the ſecond, the Building a large Hall at We/t- 
minſter, two hundred and ſeventy Foot long, 
and threeſcore and ten wide. As ſpacious as 


this Hall was, Villiam, at his Return from 


Normandy, thought it ſo little, that he ſaid, 
it hardly deſerved the Name of a Bed-cham- 
ber, in compariſon of what he had deſign'd. 
Tis faid he undertook this Building on no other 
account, than to have a Pretence of draining 
Money from his People; and for the ſame 
Reaſon, defign'd to pull it down and build a 
larger, but was prevented by other Affairs. 


About the Middle of the following Year; 


William, as he was Hunting, had News brought 
him by an Expreſs, that Elias, Count de la 
Fleche, had ſurpriz d the Town of Mans, and 
beſieged the Caſtle, which, if not immediately 
relieved, would be obliged to ſurrender. This 
Account obliging him to break off his Sport, he 


that Inſtant ſent back the Courier, with Or- 


ders to let the beſiegd know, they ſhould be 
relieved in eight Days. At the fame time 
turning his Horſe's Head towards the Sea, 
crying out, ho loves me, will follow me. That 
very Day he arrived at Dartmouth ; the Wind 
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again obliged to abandon the Enterprize, to 
take care of Affairs of greater Importance, and. 
of nearer concern to him. 
Nobert de Morebrdy; who bad- dene the King 
a fignal Service by the Victory obtained ovef 
the Scots, elated by this proſperous Sucdeſs; 
thought William could not ſufficiently re- 
compence a Service of ſo great Importance? 
But this Prince, who was not naturally gene- 
rous,, took ſo little notice of it, that full of 
Reſentment, this haughty Man reſolved up- 
on making him repent his Neglect. The Re- 
venge he meditated, was no leſs than that of 
depoſing William, and placing the Crown up- 
on * Stephes Earl of Albemarle; Nephew of 
William the Conqueror. He had the Addreſs 
to bring into his Plot ſeveral Noblemen, who 
were as little ſatisfied as himſelf with the rude 


and inſulting Behaviour of the King towards 


them. Milkam received Advice of this Con- 
ſpiracy when he was upon his March towards 


Wales, but looking upon the Welſh War of p 


- little Moment, in Compariſon of that which 
threaten'd him, he changed his Rout, and ha- 
ſten d his March towards the North, deſign- 
ing to fall upon the chief of the Malecontents, 


before he could be join'd by others. The 


Conſpirators foreſeeing he would direct his 
March that Way, laid an Ambuſcade for him, 
into which he had infallibly fallen, if he had 
not been informed of it by William of Tun- 
bridge, who was one in the Conſpiracy. - The 
Rebels having fail'd in this Defign, William 
continued his March to beſiege the : Caſtle of 
pan gy b, where Mowbray had ſhut himſelf 
This Place, which was ſtrong and well 
ty d, making a longer Defence than Wil- 
iam expected, he reſolved to change the Siege 
into a Blockade, that he might march againſt 
the other Confederates who had taken Arms; 
to which end he built near the Caſtle of Bam- 


burgh, a Fort he named Maluoiſin *; as it 


1 reat a Reſtraint upon the Place be- 
t no Succour could be thrown intq 
| it. be time after, Mowbray ſallying out, 

falſe Intelligence, had the Misfortune 

to fall ö of the Beſiegers. The 


King being informed of it, N the Pri- 


forier to be led tothe Wills of the Caſtle, and 
if the Beſieged refuſed to ſurrender, in their 
Sight/ to put out his Eyes. The Order 
duced the wiſh'd Effect the Place ſurren- 
der'd'upon Terms, and Mowbray was confin'd 
in the Caſtle of Windſor, where he remain'd 
thirty Years Priſoner. His Partiſans in the 
Rebellion did not meet with a much milder 
Treatment; Roger Lacy was deprived of all 
his Lands; Hugh] Earl i of Cheſter, paid three 
thouſand Pounds Ranſom for his Life; the 
Count 4 Eu, juſtifying his Innocence by A 
| Toe with lis e, being overcome, 


* all : 


of EN E IN, 


was condemn'd to loſe his * and be ca- 1 


ſtrated; William d. Ardres, impeached of the 
ſame Crime: was condemned and hang'd; tho 


he proteſted his Innòcence to the laſt; all the 


reſt were Fufiſbed after drfferent Ways, not one 
eſcaping. © 
Urban II. was at this time upon the Point 


of opening the great Defign he had fo long 


meditated; I mean; the famous Crufide, un- 
dertaken to wreſt the Holy Land from the Sa: 
racens. This great Enterprize i is ſo well known: 
it would be needleſs to give a Detail of it in 
this Hiſtory; it will be enough to remind the 


Reader, that Peter the Hermit was the fir} ; 2 
Projector; thar Urban II. -preach'd upon it in 


the Council of Clermont; and that an infinite a = 


Number of People of all Ranks throughout 
Europe, 'concur'd in the Undertaking. The 
Badge of theſe was a Red Croſs ſew'd on their 
Shoulders, which gave them the Appellation 
of Croiſes, and that of Cruſade to the Enter- 


chief of this Cruſade were, Hu gh of France, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Raymond of R ulouſ Earl 
of St. Giles, Robert Earl of Flanders, Baldwin 


Earl of H eynault, Bohemund Prince of Taren: Wl 
tum, Tancred his Nephew, and Robert Duke WW 
of Normandy. This laſt was extreamly deli- Wi 


raus of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in this War; 


but he wanted Money to defray the neceffary | | 


Expence; the only Method he could think on 
to raiſe it, was by mortgaging his Dutchy of 
Normandy to the King his Brother. William 
very joyfully enter'd into the Propoſal ; but as 


his Impoſts had already drein'd his Kingdom, 


he was obliged to have recourſe to new Means; 
the beſt he could deviſe was, to defire the 
wealthieſt of his Subjects, eſ pecially the No- 


bility and Clergy, to furniſh him with the. 


Sums he wanted. This Requeſt differing in 


nothing from a Comman hoſe who would 


have excuſed themſelves re compelled to 


obey, William making nc iſtinc ion of Per- 


fons. This Compulſion gave the Lords a Pre- 
tence to uſe the ſame Conſtraint with their 
Vaſſals to force their contributing towards the 
Supplies the King demanded. Several of the 
Clergy, either not having, or pretending not 
to haye, the Sums exacted of them in Readi- 
neſs, were obliged to melt the Gold and $il- 


ver belongin g to their Churches, even to the 


Shrines of Saints. 
Let us here for a Ad ant reſect on the - 
ferent Characters of theſe two Brothers; 


elder is ſcrupulous of burthening his 22 
for the Expence of an Expedition univerſally 


approw d, chuſing rather to mortgage hi 
Butchy, than aſk their Affiſtance. The 


younger does not heſitate at extorting Money 


from his, to acquire an Advantage which could 
be none to ane and Was 27 no _ 5 
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rize. Their Motto was; God wills it, The. 


Norm, 
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Booty, 
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ferably to Robert. | To. 
Robert being ſet out on His Expedition, and 


William having taken Poſſefſion of Normandh, 
he made a Demand on the King of France 
for the French Part of Vexin, which he claim'd 
as appertaining to the Dutchy. This Preten- 
Gon was the Ground of a War, which afford- 
ed nothing remarkable, and which was, by a 
Treaty, ended the following Year. 
The Eaſe with which Milliam had acquir'd 
Normandy, ſerv'd only to enflame his inordi- 


nate Deſire of more, which gave him Thoughts 


of ſubduing Wales: With this View, but un- 
der other Pretences, he made extraordinary Pre- 

arations, looking upon the Conqueſt as infalli- 
ble, from the Hopes he had conceiv'd of ſur- 


priting the Welſh. He reſolved to cut off all 


the Males of this Nation, which had ever 
been a very troubleſome Neighbour to the 
Engliſh; but this Conqueſt was not reſerv'd 
for him; *'tis true he penetrated far into the 
Country, by the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deſerters; 
but loſt more of his own Men than he flew of 
the Enemy : Wherefore, without having per- 
form'd any thing conſiderable, he was once 
more,, obliged to abandon this Enterprize. 
Some little time after this a new Revolu- 


tion happening in Scotland, made him reſolve 


to ſend an Army thither, under the Command 
of Edgar Atheling, Donald, whom we have 
before ſeen driven out of Scotland, found 
Means to return; and driving Duncan out of 
the Kingdom, placed himſelf in the Throne. 
The greater Part of the Engliſb Hiſtorians 
pretend, that William, as ſovereign Lord of 
Scotland, took upon him to be judge of this 
Diſpute; and add, that doing that Juſtice 
which was due to Edgar, the eldeſt Son of 
Malcolm Macmoir, he order'd his Troops to 
march into Scotland, to place the Crown on 
the Head of this Prince. However, not to 
examine this Pretenſion, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that Edgar Atheling, with the Engliſh Troops 


under his Command, ſettled his Nephew on 


the Throne of his Anceſtors. William could 
not undertake this Expedition in Perſon, for 
the County of Maine rebelling, he was obliged 
to go thither to beſiege its Capital. | 
During the King's Abſence Wales was again 


| Expoſed to the Inſults of the Engliſb, or rather 


Normans, who began to be. confounded- with 
the Engliſh. Owen, a Welſh Lord, Father- 


in-law of Griffith, and Cadogan King of Wales, 


being diſcontented with his Sons-in-law, made 


| 2 ſecret Agreement with the Earls of Chefter 


and Shrewſbury, and, to allure them into 


Wales, gave them Hopes of a conſiderable 


Booty. Theſe two Lords having made Levies 
in their own Juriſdictions, were introduced by 
ald Owen into the Country, where they com- 
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The two 


ſurnamed Rupus. 


mitted inexpreſſihle Barbarities. 
Kings ſurprized by this unexpected Aſſault, 
againſt which they had made no Preparations, 
were forc d to withdraw into Ireland, and leave 


their Country to the Diſcretion of the Engliſb. 
Their Retreat having facilitated the Enemy's 
advancing farther into the Country, they pene- 
trated to the little Ifle of Angle/ea, where they 
put all to Fire and Sword : While they were 
exerciſing their Cruelties, Magnus King of 
Norway, who had juſt conquer'd the e of 
Man, advanced hither, before the Engh/h had 
quitted their new Acquiſition, As he landed 
his Troops, they prepared to hinder his De- 


ſcent, in which Confli the Earl of Shrewſbu- 


ry was ſlain. His Death was eſteem'd a juſt 
Puniſhment for the horrid Outrages he had 
committed in this Iſland. This Accident 
cauſing a great Diſorder among the Engliſh, 
they were conſtrained to abandon the Coaſt. 
Magnus being landed, and finding they had 
left nothing to pillage, returned on board 


His Ships, and the Erghyh retreated with their 


Booty. 1 
But theſe little Advantages were no Coun= 
terballance to the Miſchiefs which; this ſame 
Year afflicted England. Beſide a Dearth, oc- 
caſioned by the bad Weather which laſted ſe- 
veral Months, the King, by new Impoſts, made 
them ſenſible of other Calamities, which werè 
the more grievous, as theſe Taxes were to car- 
on Works of little uſe, or ſuch however 
as might have been defer'd to another Time. 
He not only rebuilt London-bridge, which had 
been carried away by the Water, but enter'd 
upon, in this Time of Dearth, other very ex- 
penſive Works. The firſt was the encom- 
paſſing the Tower of London with a new Wall; 
the ſecond, the Building a large Hall at e/t- 
minſter, two hundred and ſeventy Foot long, 
and threeſcore and ten wide. As ſpacious as 


this Hall was, Villiam, at his Return from 


Normandy, thought it ſo little, that he ſaid, 
it hardly deſerved the Name of a Bed-cham- 
ber, in compariſon of what he had defign'd. 
"Tis faid he undertook this Building on no other 
account, than to have a Pretence of draining 
Money from his People; and for the fame 
Reaſon, defign'd to pull it down and build a 
larger, but was prevented by other Affairs. 

About the Middle of the following Year; 
William, as he was Hunting, had News brought 
him by an Expreſs, that Elias, Count de la 


Fleche, had ſurpriz'd the Town of Mans, and 


beſieged the Caſtle, which, if not immediately 
relieved, would be obliged to ſurrender. This 
Account obliging him to break off his Sport, he 


that Inſtant ſent back the Courier, with Or- 


ders to let the beſieg'd know, they ſhould be 
relieved in eight Days. At the ſame time 


turning his Horſe's Head towards the Sea, 
crying out, who loves me, will follow me. That 
very Day he arrived at Dartmouth ; the Wind 


Qq 


being 
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being contrary, the Maſter of the Ship told 
him, he could not put to Sea without mani- 
feſt Danger: Away, faid William, thou never 
yet heard/t of a King being drown'd; and 
obliging him to ſet fail, he ſafely landed at 
Barfleur. The very next Morning he appoint- 
ed the Troops he had in Normandy to meet 
upon the Plains of Mans, and few Days after 
marched to the Relief of the Caſtle. By this 
extraordinary Expedition he fo ſurprized the 
Beſiegers, that he not only relieved the Place, 


| but took the Count de la Fleche Priſoner, In 


* 


his Tranſport of Joy for having ſo happily ſue- 
ceeded, he could not forbear ſeverely Jeſting 
upon his Enemy's Misfortune: But the Earl, 
far from being dejected, boldly anſwer'd him, 
that he need not vaunt ſo greatly an Advan- 
tage owing to Surpriſe ; and that if he was at 
Liberty, he ſhould not again find him fo 
eaſily overcome. This reſolute Anſwer piquing 
the victorious King in Point of Honour, he 
immediately releaſed his Priſoner, telling him, 
that he was ſo far from expecting any Ac- 
knowledgment for the Favour, that he adviſed 
him to ſeek Means to revenge himſelf. After 
which, croſſing the Sea, with the ſame Ex- 
pedition, he returned to the Diverſion which 
this Affair had interrupted. | 

This ſame Year the Croiſes took the City 
of Jeruſalem by Aſſault, and put 40000 Sa- 
racens to the Sword. When the electing of a 
Sovereign to rule the Kingdom (defign'd to 
comprize all the Countries which ſhould be 
taken from the Infidels) came to be debated, 
the greater Number of the Generals of the 
Army gave their Votes for Robert Duke of 
Normandy ; but this Prince, for Reaſons un- 


- known, refuſing the Dignity, it was confer'd 


on Godfrey de Bouillon, whoſe Courage and 
Conduct had greatly contributed to the Succeſs 
of the Undertaking. 

Fortune ſeem'd to. take a Pleaſure in heap- 
ing her Favours upon our William. After 
having, by a lucky Eyent, which he had no 
Reaſon to expect, acquired the Poſſeſſion of 
Normandy, an Opportunity offer'd itſelf, by 


Which he would, in all probability, have made 
himſelf Maſter of the Dutchy of Guienne and 


the Earldom of Poitou. William Earl of 
Poitiers, animated by the Example of fo ma- 


ny other Princes, who had engaged in the En- fus among thoſe Princes, who added but lit- 


terprize of the Holy War, reſolved alſo to be 
of the Number, and lead them a powerful 
Supply. As he could not perfect this Deſign 
But at a great Expence, he applied himſelf to 
the King of England to furniſh him with ne- 


ceſſary Sums, offering a Mortgage of his States 
for Security. William having without Heſi- 


tation agreed to his Propoſal, raiſed the Mo- 
ney with great Expedition, deſigning to carry 
it himſelf to the Earl of Poitiers, that he 
might at the ſame time take Poſſeſſion of his 
States, which compriz d Guienne and Poi- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


tou, two of the richeſt Provinces in France. 
While every thing was preparing for this 
Voyage, he would hunt in the New Foreſt, 
where an unexpected Death put an end to all 
his Projects. 

"Tis ſaid, that juſt as this Prince was taking 
Horſe, he was told that a Monk had had a 
Dream which foreboded him ſome Misfortune. 
As he placed but little Faith in theſe Omens, 
he anſwer'd merrily, that he perceived the 
Monk was in Want of Money, order'd a hun- 
dred Shillings to be given him, and that they 
ſhould, in his Name, bid the Monk dream 
more auſpiciouſly for the Future. Whether 
we ought to look upon this as a Preſage, ora | 
pure Effe& of Chance, it was that Day ac- 
complith'd. Towards the Evening, William 
having wounded a Stag was purſuing it full 
Speed, when a French Knight named Tyrrel, 
ſhooting at the ſame Stag, his Arrow ſtruck 
the King thro' the Heart, who fell dead with-, 
out uttering a Syllable. Tho' the Murderer Rx 
was conſcious of his own Innocence, he how- | 
ever fled, and no body offer'd to purſue him; 
every one was buſied about the dead King, 
whoſe Body was laid upon a little Cart acci- 
dentally there, and carried to Wincheſter, where : 
it was the next Day interr'd. His Brother mY 
Henry, who apprehended delaying the Mea- 
{ures he deſign'd to take for ſecuring the Crown 
to himſelf, haſtened his Obſequies as much 
as poſlible : The Ceremony was performd i 
with very little Pomp, and with the Regret 
of none for the Death of a Prince ſo ill be- 
loved. | 

Thus died William Rufus, on the 2d Day 
of Auguſt in the Year 1100, and the forty- 


fourth of his Age, having reign'd twelve Years, 


ten Months, and twenty Days. His tragical 
Death happening in a Place where one of his 
Brothers and one of his Nephews died, by 
no leſs extraordinary Accidents, occafion'd ma- 
ny Reflections. It was publickly ſaid, that 
God revenged on the Family of William the 
Conqueror, the prodigious Waſte that Prince 
had cauſed to make this Foreſt, But without 
going back to the Faults of-his Father, the Lite 
of the Son afforded enough, to prevent any 
Surprize at his uncommon Death : And Hiſto- 
rians make no ſcruple of placing William Ru- 


tle Luſtre to the Engliſòꝰ Throne. 

Hiſtorians relate a great Number of extra- 
ordinary Events which happen'd in his Reign; 
as Earthquakes, Comets, and a Well which 
ran Blood for three ſucceflive Days, but what 
did the greateſt Damage was, firſt a Fire, 
which in 1092, reduced to Aſhes a conſider- 
able Part of the City of London; on the other 
Hand, the Sca ſwelling, after a very extraor- 
dinary Manner, overflow'd the Coaſts of Kent, 
and drowned a great Number of People and 


Cattle, This Innundation ſubmerged all the 
| Eſtate 
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liam Rufus as a very great Deliverance, 
Was not likely to be of long Duration. The 


that Prince; there were fill two Sons of 
William the Conqueror's, to one of whom they 
were very ſoon to ſubmit. Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, had by Birth a Right which ſeem'd 
inconteſtablel, and irengthen'd by the laſt 
Treaty between him and Milliam Rufus, in 
which”twas ſtipulated, that the Survivor ſhould 


poſſeſſed, Beſide, his natural Generoſity and 
Sweetneſs of "Temper, which had gain'd him 


a Number of Partiſans, ſeem'd to give him 


the Advantage over his Brother Henry, whoſe 
Temper was but little known: But on the 
other Hand, Robert's Supineneſs, of which 


they had ſeen but too many Proofs, gave a 


very difadvantagevus Aue, of him. His 


Friends heſitated in declaring in his Favour, 


apprehending him not in ' Circumſtances to 


maintain his Right. They knew he had left 


| the Holy Land; but had had no Information 


of the Place where he then was, and' were 
not without Apprehenſions for Ts Safety. : 

Befide, after the great Expences he had been 
at in this V ge, it was reaſonable to preſume 
he would be deſtitute of all Means to difpute 
the Crown with his Brother. Henry bad on 
his Side, the Advantage of being born in Eu- 
gland While his Father was in Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, which was of great weight with ſome 
People ; he was alſo on the Spot, which gave 
him an Opportunity of ſtrengthening his In- 
tereſts, by the ſolemn. Promiſes he made both 
to the Normans and Engliſh, of abrogating 
all the rigorous Laws enacted fince the Con- 
queſt; 'of aboliſhing all unjuſt and arbitrary 


Tares; ; of. reſtoring the Clergy to their Pri- 


vileges; but, *'tis poſſible; all theſe Promiſes 
had not produced the .defired Effect, if the 
Vigilance and Reſolution he ſhew'd in this 
Conjuncture had not given a Weight to his 
Arguments, Upon the Death of Villiam he 


immediately poſted to 7Finchefter, where the 


Crown and Sceptre and the ing” s Treaſure 
were 8 95 which he endeavoured. t 5 ſeize on, 


8 131 


Ae, were e obliged by Gath, if William 
died without Children, to acknowledge Robert 


Duke of W SY of Engiand ; be- 


* oy 


H E | Deck T2 Hemet the Death of Wil- 


[Norman Yoke did not break by the Death of 


fucceed to the whole States their Father had 


fulfilling 
which could diſcover the Sincerity of his In- 


C6U(’c WKY ki My 


Plate which had*formetly belonged to Earl of the Goodwin Sands, ind is noted for an in- 
10dwin, who lived in the Reign of Edward finite Number of Shipwrecks. 


HENRY L amend BEAU- Grenx, Third King of 
E gland after the Conqueſt. 5 


fide, the Law of Katie had given Robert a 


7 Right which could not, with any Juſtice, be 
thor the immediate Advantage they received 


diſputed him. During this Conteſt, ſeveral 
Lords coming to the Place, there was imme- 
diately a great Concourſe of People, who 
flock'd thither from all Quarters to ſee what 
was doing. Had the Choice of a Sovereign de- 
pended on the Lords then at Vincheſter, they 
had doubtleſs maintain'd the Duke of Nor- 
mandy's Right ; but Henry did not allow them 
leiſure to take neceſſary Meaſures for perfect- 
ing ſuch a Deſign: As he obſerv'd the Peo- 
ple favour'd him, he laid hold on the Advis 
tage, and drawing his Sword, ſwore he would 
ſuffer none to lay Hands upon the Crown. 
The Diſpute growing warm, the Lords who 
were preſent thought it neceſſary to withdraw 
into a private Room, that they might with 


greater Freedom deliberate on what was to be 


done in this Situation of Aﬀairs. While they 
were conſulting, the People ſhouting a Henry ! 
a Henry ! gave them Reafon to apprehend 
they could not, without great Danger, declare 
for Robert ; wherefore prefering their own 
Safety to Equity, and to avoid a civil War, 
which. ſeem'd infallible, if they reſolutely 
would maintain the Duke's Right, they agreed 
to place Henry on the Throne. This was ſuf- 
ficient to ſatisfy the Prince that his Right 


was'thoroughly eſtablilhed, and, without wait- - 


ing for the Confirmation of the States, he 


immediately ſet; out for London, where, the 


Morning after bis Arrival, Mauritius Biſhop 


of that See, after giving him the "caſtoinary 
Oath, placed the Crown on his Head. 

A Henry's pretended Election broke in up- 
on the natural Order of Succeſſion, he might 


reaſonably apprehend its making ſuch an Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of the People, as might 
be attended with very dangerous Conſequences: 
"Twas therefore neceſſary to begin his Reign 


by ſuch Acts as might, give his People a Pro- 


ſpect. of a juſt and mild Government. The 
fs. : Promiſes was a Touch- ſtone 


tenſions ; and twas by this he reſolved to be- 

in his Reign. To gain the Affections of his 
f he immediately ſet about reformin 8 the 
ſeveral Abuſes his Brother had ſuffer d tobe. 


introduced into the Court. Moſt of the 
Courtiers, aſſured of Impunity, uſed to tyran- 
nize over the People by the A abominable 
Oppreſſions; not content with plundering them 
by hn and violent Means, and privately 

& | . attempts... | 
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attempting the Chaſtity of their Wives, they 
openly glory'd in their Actions; ſo little did 
they apprehend being call'd to account. To 


redreſs theſe Diſorders, Henry put out a Pro- 


clamation which inflicted ſevere Puniſhments 
on Criminals, eſpecially Adulterers : As to 
thoſe who made uſe of their Authority to op- 
reſs the People, he enacted their being pu- 
niſhed by Death without Remiſſion. Some 
who had ſignaliz d themſelves by ſuch Out- 
rages he baniſh'd the Court, and impriſon- 
ed Ranulpbus Biſhop of Darham, Miniſter to 
the late King, who was very odious to the 
1 
If this new King's firſt ſetting out gave the 
Engliſh a good Opinion of his Reign, the next 
Steps he took were not leſs agreeable to con- 
vince his Subjects, that he deſign' d to be 
ſtrictly juſt to his Promiſes: He aboliſh'd the 
Corfeu, which they muſt needs have looked 
upon 2s a continued Mark of their Servitude. 
To this Favour he added one of much greater 
Importance, which was a Charter confirming 
ſeveral Privileges they enjoy d under the Saxon 
Kings, and by which he gave up all the un- 
juſt Prerogatives his two immediate Predeceſ- 
ſors had uſurped. He fixt, by a certain Stand- 
ard, the Weights and Meaſures throughout all 
the Kingdom, and enacted that all Coiners 
of falſe Money ſhould be puniſhed by Muti- 
lation. In ſhort, having granted a general Am- 
neſty for all Crimes committed before his Co- 
ronation, and remitted all Arrears due to the 
Crown, he farther added a very important Ar- 
ticle, equally agreeable to Normans and Engliſh, 
w72, the Confirmation of the Laws of Edward,; 
that is, the Laws which were in Force during 
the Dominion of the Saxon Kings, and which 
ſince the Conqueſt, were entirely forgot, or 
actually repealed,, It could not but be ex- 
treamly pleaſing to the Native Engliſb to ſee 
their ancient Laws re-eſtabliſhed. The Nor- 
mans alſo found them greatly to their Advan- 
tage; for hitherto they had held thoſe Eſtates 


they had acquired in England at the Will of 


the Conqueror; and conſequently by the ſame, 
might be deprived of them: But by this Char- 
ter, which reſtrained the royal Authority to its 
ancient Limits, they found themſelves main- 
tain'd in their Poſſeſſions, and ſhelter d from 
the Oppreſſion of an arbitrary Will. This 
Charter being approved and ſigned by all the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, ſeveral Copies 
| were made and depoſited in the principal Mo- 
naſteries, that recourſe might be had to it up- 
on occaſion. 2 

This Beginning gave the Subjects reaſon to 


hope a happy Sequel from a Reign which had 
already made ſuch advantageous Alterations ; 
however, their Wiſhes were not compleat ; 
they wanted Anſelm, Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, to be recalled. The Reſolution with which 

he had - oppoſed the late King's Oppreſſions, 
4 | ; e 


of ENGLAND, 


had acquired him the Eſteem and Affection of Wy 


the whole Nation : Henry, willing to give 
them this Satisfaction alſo, wrote to that Pre. 


late, who was ſtill at Lyons; invited him to 


return to his Dioceſe; at the ſame time let 


him know, he intended to make uſe of his 


Counſel in the Government of his Kingdom, 


and to entruſt him with the principal Admi. = 


niſtration of publick Affairs. Anſelm, wing'd 
with theſe Hopes, immediately came to Ex. 


gland, and was received with a more than or. 


dinary Joy by the People. 


The Arrival of this Prelate was altogethet 
as agreeable to the King; he wanted him for 
an Affair, in which he could not well ſucceed 
As his Deſign was to 
rivet the Engh;/h in his Intereſt, he thought he 
could by no Method more effectually win 


without his Aſſiſtance. 


their Affections, than by his Marriage with 4 ; | 


Mathilda, Daughter of Malcolm King of Scots, 
and of Margaret, Siſter of Edgar Atheling, 


In effect, ſuch a Marriage muſt neceſſarily be 


very pleaſing to the Engliſb, as by this Means 
the Family of the Saxon Kings would again 
aſcend the Throne. 

Henry 


gland, in the Monaſtery 


apprehended to be in Danger: But this Rea- 
{on did not ſeem ſufficient to the two Kings to 
proceed in the Marriage, tho' each wiſhed it 
with equal Earneſtneſs. All England knew 
that Mathilda had taken the Veil, and were 
generally perſuaded that ſhe had made her 
Vows : Some Authors tell us, that the Prin- 
ceſs herſelf ſtrongly oppoſed the Marriage, fay- 
ing, it could not lawfully be contracted ; and 
even add, that when earneſtly ſollicited ſhe 
had determined, from Reaſon of State, to yield 
to her Brother's and Lover's Entreaties, ſhe 
curſed the Iſſue which might deſcend from 
her, as it could not be pleaſing to God. The 
Deciſion of this Affair, which ſeemed extream- 
ly difficult, was left to the Archbiſhop of Cor- 
terbury ; but as he would not take it entirely 
upon himſelf, he aſſembled a Council at Þs 
Palace of Lambeth. This Aſſembly, inclined 
to favour the King, ſo managed the Prob, 
which maintained Mathilda in full Liberty 
to marry, that the Council declared the in- 
tended Marriage good and lawful. In conſe- 
quence of this Deciſion it was ſoon after con- 
ſummated to the general Satisfaction of both 
Kingdoms. ee 
While theſe Affairs were in Agitation, the 
Duke of Normandy arrived in his Na, 


had already aſked this Princeſs of 
her Brother King Edgar, but there was a ve- . 
ry great Obſtacle to the compleating of the 
Deſign. Math:/da had been brought up in EA. 
of Wilton, where the 
had taken the Veil: Tis true, that to obviate 
this Difficulty it was alledged, ſhe had made ll 
her Vow and taken the Veil as a Nun, for 
no other Reaſon than to protect her Honour, 
which, at the Beginning of the Conqueſt, was : : 
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5 | took Poſſeſſion without any Oppoſition, Tho' 
VWemandy was mortgaged to the late King, 
Hen | 
* 3 at a Time when he himſelf feared be- 
= ing attacked upon the Account of England. 


did not think fit to diſpute it with his 


The Duke of Normandy, in returning from 


| 3 the Holy Land, had made ſome Stay at Pouille, 
do be there married; and 'twas this Delay 


7 ö gave his Brother the Opportunity to deprive 


bim of the Crown. 
W rived but he openly ſhew'd a ſtrong Reſent- 


He was no ſooner ar- 


ment for having been ſupplanted, and a fix'd 
Reſolution to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours for 
recovering a State which had been raviſhed 
from him in his Abſence. The Bithop of Lon- 


| : | don who had found Means to eſcape out of 
= Priſon, and had withdrawn into Normandy, 


did not a little contribute to animate him in 


is Delign. 


On the other hand, ſeveral Nor- 


ww Lords, who had conſented to Henry's 


3 Election by a Sort of Conſtraint only, began 


WE to meditate the Means of ſetting Robert upon 


We tccam Perplexity. 


and reſolute. 


the Throne, and had already tamper'd with 


W {cveral Engliſh Lords to bring them into their 


Schemes. As Robert was known to be a 
Prince of a ſweet and eaſy Nature, they pro- 
miſed themſelves a great many more Advan- 
tages under his Government than under that 
of Henry, who ſeem'd to them more active 
In the mean while, the News 
which was ſpread of Robert's Preparations pro- 


= duced different Effects on the Minds of the 


People : Some reſolved to continue firmly at- 
tached to the King, and not to violate the 
Oath they had taken to him; others, tho 
ſatisfied with his firſt Steps, were, however, 
biaſſed by their Inclinations to the Duke his 
Brother, by which Means Henry was in an ex- 
If, on the one hand, he 
could ſcarcely rely upon the Loyalty of the En- 


; gliſb, they, on the other, had no leſs Reaſon 


to ſuſpect his Probity ; the Experience they 


dad had of the two laſt Kin gs gave them but 


too much Ground to apprehend, that what 
Henry had hitherto done, was only to amuſe 
and prevent them from eſpouſing the Intereſt 
of his Brother: In this Uncertainty An/elm's 
Aſſiſtance was of great Uſe to him, to confirm 
the Engliſh who fluctuated between the two 
Parties. This Prelate, who had Obligations 
to the King, was pleaſed he could, on this 
Occaſion, give him Proofs of his Gratitude : 


He aſſembled the principal Engliſh and Nor- 


2 Lords, and gave them ſuch poſitive Aſ- 


ſurance of the King's punctually performing 
all his Promiſes, that they appeared fully ſa- 
hed, Notwithſtanding, they had no ſooner 
received the News of the Duke of Norman- 
dy being ready to embark for England, but 
moſt of the Nobility declared for him, and 
Part of the Fleet following their Example, fa- 
Cllitated, by this Defection, the Duke's landing 


at Portſmouth, where he was received without 
Numb, XVI. 


HENRY L 
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Oppoſition. He was very well acquainte4 
with the Inclinations of the Engliſb; and thoſe 
among them who daily joined him, giving 
freſh Aſſurance of the Affection of their Coun- 
trymeri towards him, made Robert believe the 
King would ſoon be abandoned by the whole 
Nation, who look'd upon their Oath as taken 
by conſtraint: In the mean while; Henry 
neglected no Meaſures which he thought pro- 
per to diſconcert his Brother's Deſigns; making 
uſe of Anſelm's Intereſt, in whom his Subjects 
ſeem'd to repoſe a very great Confidence. 
The Archbiſhop joining the Army when it was 
ready to march, call'd togeiher the principal 
Officers, and repreſented to them, in lively 
Terms, the Impiety of violating the. Oath 
they had taken, confirm'd them ſo thoroughly 
in their Loyalty, that they unanimouſly pro- 
miſed to venture both their Lives and Fortunes 
in the King's Defence. This was diametrical- 
ly oppoſite to Robert's Expectation, who ea- 
ſily perceiv'd this Change would be a very con- 
ſiderable Prejudice to his Affairs: He did not 
depend upon his own Forces, but upon the 
Aſſiſtance of the Engliſb. In Hopes the greater 
Part would have deſerted the King to join 
him, he had already uſed Threats againſt thoſe 
who ſhould obſtinately continue in the Inte- 
reſt of the Uſurper, which was the Title he 
gave his Brother: But when he ſaw the Bulk 
of the Nation declare for Henry, and that the 
Army had taken a new Oath to him, Robert 
perceived his Deſigns were become impracti- 
cable; wherefore, loſing at once all the Hopes 
with which he had hitherto flatter d himſelf, 
he readily liſten'd to Propoſals of Peace which 
the King ſent him. He looked upon 'an Ac- 
commodation by ſo much the more neceſſary, 
as he ſaw thoſe who at firſt were the moſt 
zealous for him began to ſtagger. Affairs be- 
ing in this Situation, and both Brothers equal- 
ly deſiring to come to a Treaty, the Lords on 
each ſide met to facilitate Means. It was very 


eaſy to conceive, that Robert could not pre- 


tend to obtain, by this Accommodation, 4 
Crown which he was not able to-win by Force 
of Arms: Wherefore, in Conſideration that 
Henry was already crown'd, and was born in 
the Kingdom, while his Father was in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Throne, the reſult of this Con- 
ference was, that he ſhould keep the Crown : 
Henry on his Side promiſed to give up to Re- 
bert, all the Towns in Normandy which were 
garriſon'd with Engliſh; and pay him a-Penſion 
of 3000 Marks. Twas farther ſtipulated, that 
if one Brother died without Iſſue, he ſhould 
be ſucceeded by the Survivor. This Agree- 
ment being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve 


Lords of each Party, all the Troops were diſ- 


* 


miſs d, and Robert reſided at the King his Bro- 
ther's Court two whole Months, living with 
him in perfect Harmony. 5 
This Accommodation was in many A | 
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t Advantage to the King : It not only 
preſerved him a Crown which he ran the Riſk 
of loſing, but that Prudence and Reſolution 
by which he had extricated himſelf from fo 
great a Danger, made him both fear'd and 
eſteemd. But as he could not forget the Ha- 
zard he had run, and apprehended his Enemies 
might hereafter make new Attempts to de- 
throne him, if an Opportunity offer d, he re- 
ſolved, by ruining them one after another, to 
prevent their being able to hurt him. It was 


not difficult for him to make them, in their 


Turns, feel the Effects of his Reſentment. 
Who has Power ſeldom wants Opportunities 
of Revenge. Soon after the Treaty, under 
different Pretences, he fell upon Hugh de 
Grant Menil, Robert de Pontefratt, and ſome 
others, who eaſily perceiv'd their greateſt Crime 


was the Inclination they had ſhewn towards 


the Duke of Normandy + But he was moſt 
enraged againſt Robert de Melleſme, who had 
not only treated him with leſs Reſpect than had 
any other, but continued to give Proofs of his 
Inclination to ſtir up new Commotions. This 
young Lord, who was Son to the late Earl of 
Montgomery, loudly proclaimed Henry an Uſur- 
per, and ſaid twas a Shame, both to the Nor- 
mans and Engliſh, to ſuffer his taking the 
Crown from his elder Brother : He was not 
only thus indiſcreet in his Diſcourſe, but en- 
deavour'd, by ſtoring and fortifying certain 
Caſtles in Shropſhire, to become formidable. 
The King, who had determin'd his Ruin, was 


not forry that by theſe imprudent Meaſures 


Time to put in his Anſwer, which being 


he gave him an Opportunity to compleat it. 
That he might not eſcape, he kept private 
Emiſſaries about him, who pretending to en- 
ter into his Views, were Spies upon all his 
Actions; and took care to make him fay thoſe 
things before . hired Witneſſes which might 
convict him, When Henry thought he had 
Proofs ſufficient, he cauſed him to be impeach- 
ed upon forty-five Articles, the leaſt of which 
was ſtrong enough to caſt him. Robert de 
Mell:ſme being obliged to appear, he aſked 


grant- 


ed, he made uſe of it to eſcape and withdraw 


Intereſt. 


to Shrewſbury, where he hoped he ſhould be 
able to defend himſelf, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Welſh, whom he had gained over to his 
When he took this Reſolution, he 
depended upon. the Aſſiſtance of ſeveral other 
Lords who ſeem'd to join in his Sentiments ; 
but whether they deceived him, or did not 
think him a proper Head for ſuch an Under- 
taking, he found himſelf deſerted by all; and 
thence learn d, tho” too late, the Vanity of his 
Projects. The King, having proclaimed him 
a Traitor, marched againſt him with ſuch ſu- 

jor Forces, that in a few Days he reduced 


perior J 
Shrewſbury, where the Rebel did not dare to 


wait his coming; and afterwards, taking all 


his Caſtles, drove him to the Neceſſity of aban- 


of ENGLAND, 


doning whatever the Earl his Father had ac. 
uired in England, and retiring into Nor nan. 


dy, where he was not leſs troubleſome. Henry 


confiſcated all his Eſtates, and involved hi; 
Brothers, tho' innocent, in the ſame - Puniſb. 
ment; ſo defirous was he of rooting this F,. 


mily out of his Dominions. . 


The Inſolence of this Lord did not give the 


King ſo much Uneaſineſs as the Haughtinek 


of Anſelm; Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
whom he had a Difference which brought hin 
into great Perplexities. This Prelate had formd 
two Projects, which ought; in all Appear. 
ance, to be attended with many Impediment, 
The firſt was to oblige all Eccleſiaſticks to , 
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ſingle Life: The ſecond was preventing al 


Biſhops and Abbots receiving their Inveſtituc Wl 
from the King. To ſucceed in theſe Deſigns 
he convened a Synod, in which all the mar. 


ried Prieſts, tho at that time very nume. 
rous in England, were at once excommuni. i 
cated. Henry, who was little concerned in WY 
the Affair, being unwilling to contradict the 
Archbiſhop in this Article, the Decree paſſci il 
the Synod; notwithſtanding the violent Oppo. AY 
fition of the inferior Clergy, who vainly «n- 


deavoured to ward off this Blow. 


Anſelm finding his firſt Project had ſucceed. RY At! 
ed, undertook the Execution of his ſecond, AY 
and deſign'd to proceed by excommunicating 
the Prelates who had had their Inveſtiture from 
the King. This was a different Article from 
the former: The King was too much inte- 
reſted not to oppoſe, with the utmoſt of his i 
Power, the aboliſhing of a Prerogative which 
had never been conteſted with his Predeceſ- {MAY * 
fors : But notwithſtanding the Reſolution hi 


ſhew'd, the Fear of Excommunication ſo 
wrought upon ſome Prelates, they gave up 
the Benefices of which they had been put in 
Poſſeſſion by the King. On the other ſide, 
Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate thoſe whom the 
King named to Biſhopricks, without he would 
give up his Right of Inveſtiture. This new 
Pretenſion the Archbiſhop maintained with fo 
high a Hand, finding himſelf ſupported by the 
Court of Rome, that it cauſed a Quarrel be- 
tween him and the King, which was not ter- 
minated till many Years after. As Hen 
would not forego his Prerogatives, ſo the Arch- 
biſhop on his fide pretended he could not 
yield without betraying the Cauſe of God. 
As the Obſtinacy of each left no room for an 
Accommodation, Anſelm reſolved to complain 
to Paſc bal Il, who then fill'd the Holy See: 
According to all Appearance it was by this 
Pope's Orders he enter'd upon this Under- 
taking: He took with him thoſe. Prelates who 
had quitted their Benefices. Upon his Ar 


val at Rome, he earneſtly required of the Pope, 


that he would be pleaſed to re-eſtabliſh them 
by his Authority. The King being informed 
that Anſelm was gone for Rome, immediate! 

diſpatched 


we Pope 
netter allow'd the Prelates to do the King Ho- 


Fay . diſſ patched thither Ambaſſadors to defend his 
BE cf. Hebert Biſhop of Norwich, and Ro- 
ber of Litchfield, ſet out for Rome with this 
SE Commiſſion, being accompany'd by Wham 
e narelaaſt, an Eccleſiaſtick of profound 


Learning, for their Counſel. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe Ambaſſadors maintained the 


8 King's Intereſt with a great deal of Zeal and 
== Rcſolution, Paſchal would remit nothing of his 
pPretenſions. 

great a H eight, that the Pope 
excommunicating the King. 
= Hand, the Archbiſhop was deprived of his 


This Aﬀair was carried to ſo 
was very near 
On the other 


Temporalities all the. Time he was abſent from 


me Kingdom. At length, after many De- 
EE bates which laſted three Years, certain Con- 


junctures equally obliging both the King and 
to wiſh this Quarrel terminated, the 


; q | mage, and the former deſiſted from his Right 
of giving the Inveſtiture. » 
Notwithſtanding this Diſpute with the Court 


RE of Rome cauſed Henry a great deal of Perplexi- 


W ty all the. Time it ſubſiſted, it did not how- 


cover prevent his having an Eye to his other 


Affairs. His Brother Robert, then in England, 


= was but too well convinced of this Monarch's 
Attention to every thin | 
80 his Advantage. The Occaſion of the Duke's 


igt, was to ſollicite the Payment of his Pen- 
= fon. The King, who knew his good and ge- 
verous Temper, received him with ſo many 
Careſſes, and had the Art to manage him ſo 


well, that he inſenſibly brought him to give 


up his Penſion. This unſeaſonable Genero- 
ſity coſt the indiſcreet Prince very dear; for 
it proved his Ruin; as indeed his eaſy and li- 
beral Temper had all along been very preju- 


cdcial to his Affairs. We have already ſeen, in 


dhe Beginning of the Reign of William Rufus, 
that he laviſhed away the Money Henry had 
tlent him, inſtead of employing it to keep up 
his Party in England; and that he paid this 
Imprudence with the Loſs of the Crown, He 
afterwards borrowed 10,000 Marks of Villiam 
bor his Voyage to the Holy Land: This Sum 
being too ſmall for his Expence, he had con- 


WT tracted fo many Debts in his Voyage and after 


bis Return, that he found himſelf under a Ne- 
ceſſity of Mortgaging all the ducal Lands, and 
had nothing left him but the Town of Roan, 
which he had alſo mortgaged woald the Inha- 
bitants have conſented. His Neceſſities every 
Day enereaſing, made him quickly ſenſible of 
che Folly. he had committed in giving up a 
Fenſion, which he could fo juſtly, demand of 
the King his Brother. He complained that 
Advantage was taken of the Eaſineſs of his 
Temper ; and, as to theſe Complaints he add- 
ed ſome unadviſed Threats, he gave Henry a 
Pretence to act openly againſt him. This 
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which might turn 


Mother. 
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From the Time he found himſelf in quiet Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Eugland, he caſt a covetous Eye 


upon Normandy, with a reſtleſs Deſire of an- 
nexing it to his Crown. Robert's inconſide- 
rate Conduct encouraged the Hopes Henry 
had entertain'd of one Day ſpoiling him of 
his Dutchy. As he only ſought a favoura- 
ble Opportunity to put this Deſign in Exe- 
cution, he did not let ſlip the firſt which 
offer'd. 


We have before ſeen that Robert de Mel. 


leſine, deprived of all his Eſtates in England, 
had withdrawn into Normandy, where he was 
no ſooner arriv'd, but under Pretence of making 
Repriſals for what he had forfeited in England, 
began a cruel War upon Henry's Subjects who 
had any Lands in that Country. 'The Indo- 
lence of the Duke, who at firſt neglected op- 
poſing this Outrage, render d Melle/pte more 
inſolent, who became ſo oppreſſive, that no- 


thing was heard but Complaints againſt him. 


Robert, at length, excited by the Murmurs 
of his Subjects, reſolved to chaſtiſe him; and 
raiſing an Army to check the Diſturbance he 
gave, had the Misfortune to be defeated. The 
Rebel, elated by the Succeſs, carrying his Am- 
bition and Preſumption to a greater length, 
formed the Project of reducing the Dutchy. 
While he prepared for the Execution of this 
Deſign, he was ſtrengthened by the Aſſiſtance 
of another diſcontented Lord, Villiam Count 
de Mortagne, Son of Robert, the elder of 
William the Conqueror's two Brothers by his 
This Lord, not ſatisfied with the 
County of Cornwall which he poſſeſs'd in En- 


gland, pretended alſo the King ought to yield 
him the County of Kent, which had belonged 


to the Biſhop of Bayeux his Uncle. This De- 
mand not having met with the Succeſs he ex- 
pected, he fell into a violent Paſſion and threa- 
ten'd the King. This Infolence and Teme- 
rity, Henry puniſh'd by depriving him of the 
County of Cornwall. The Count being no 
longer able to live in Exgland, withdrew , 
highly diſcontented, into Normandy, where he 
was no ſooner arrived, but he joined Robert 
de Melleſme, and proved ſuch an Addition of 
Strength to his Party, that the Duke was un- 
der a Neceſſity of making a Peace with them, 
on Conditions very diſhonourable for a Sove- 
reign, | —— 

. This Peace, inſtead of procuring ſome quiet 
to the Country, rendered the two Earls yet 
more preſumptuous; who lighting the Duke's 


Commands, continued their daily Outrages on 


the Nobility and People: In ſhort, ſome of 
the ptincipal of the Country, ſeeing no Hopes 
of the Duke's protecting them from the Op- 
preſſions of theſe two 'Tyrants, . reſolved to ad- 
dreſs themſelves to the King of England; to 
deliver them from their Calamities. The 


Monarch did not want many Incitements to Petition was agreeable to Henry, who only 


come to an open Rupture with his Brother: 


fairs 


ſought a Pretence to intermeddle in the Af- 
5 
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fairs of Normandy, that he might take an Op- 


vortunity of ſeizing upon the Dutchy. As the 
Deſign was in itſelf abominable, he endea- 
our d to give it a Colour of Juſtice, in ſhew- 


ing he acted from a quite different Motive. 


In this View he wrote a Letter to his Brother, 
in which he repreſented to him, that his 
Conduct had given juſt Ground of Complaint 
to the Normans, by protecting thoſe People 
whom he ought to look upon as publick Ene- 
mies; that the Peace he had made with them, 
having left the Country expoſed to their Ty- 
ranny, his Subjects could no longer acknow- 
ledge that Prince a Sovereign, from whom 
they could expect no Protection; he beg'd he 
would redreſs the Miſchiefs of which the Nor- 
mans complain'd ; or, if he neglected to do 
it, that he would not be ſurpriz d ſhould he 
undertake their Cauſe, who had had recourſe 
to him for Aſſiſtance. | | 

While this Monarch would have it believed 
he had no other Deſign but that of relieving 
the oppreſſed Normans, he loaded his own' 
Subjects with an exorbitant Tax, pretending 
he was under an Obligation of making War 
upon the two Tyrants of Normandy : A War, 
however, in which the Engliſb, were no way 
concerned. Notwithſtanding all the Pro- 
miſes he had made his People, this Tax was 
raiſed with all imaginable Severity, impriſon- 
ing and torturing, by divers Methods, thoſe 
who either refuſed, or had not the Means to 
pay it. His Preparations being made, he 
went into Normandy, with a very numerous 
Army, carrying with him large Sums of Mo- 
ney, which he employed in corrupting the 
Governours of Towns, and the Nobility. The 


Situation of Affairs in the Dutchy having 


given the King thoſe Means which he could 
not. have found at another Time, he ſeized 
upon Caen and ſome other Towns. The Duke 
de Bretagne, and the Count 4 Anjou, fearing 
to bring upon them the Burthen of a War de- 
ſign'd againſt Robert, fuffer'd the King to put 


Garriſons into their Frontier Towns. On the 


other Hand, thoſe who had call'd him to their 
Aſſiſtance, knowing this Quarrel could not be 
made up but at their Expence, were continu- 
ally inciting him to extend his Conqueſts, 
and ſubdue the Dutchy ; repreſenting to him, 
that there was no other Method for the freeing 
them from thoſe Evils which they labour'd un- 


der, as they could hope no Protection from 


their own Sovereign. Henry, who fought on- 


ly a Pretence to colour his Injuſtice, promiſed 


he would . uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to pro- 
cure them that Relief they expected from him; 
however he expreſſed an extream Regret to 
find himſelf obliged to deprive his Brother of 
the Government of a State, which otherwiſe 
muſt be ruin'd by his Incapacity : According- 
ly, tho' with feign'd ReluCtance, to anſwer the 
Requeſt of the Normans, he continued the War. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Robert made but a weak Reſiſtance, for not 
having ſuſpected his Brother's Deſign, he had 
had no Time for Preparations. Thus Henry . 
having in his firſt Campaign ſettled his Affas 
on a good Footing, returned for England, with ml 
Deſign that Winter to raiſe the Troops and 
Money neceſſary for the compleating a Work to... 


he had ſo proſperouſly begun. 


The Duke of Normandy found himſelf u e 


that time in a very deplorable Condition: He, 


tho” late, perceiv'd his Ruin, was determin'd, 


but knew not how to avert it. In this Per. 


plexity, he reſolved to go to the King his Bro. : 1 


"7430 


ther, and endeavour to prevail upon him by 


his Submiſſion. As he was himſelf of a good p 


and generous Nature, making the ſame Jude. 


ment of the King, he went to England, and 
ſued for Peace, in a Manner agreeable enough 
to the Condition he was then in, but very un- 
worthy of a Son of William the Conqueror. 


Henry, of a much leſs generous Temper, was 
not to be molified by Intreaties; he had deter. 
mined to make uſe of this Conjuncture to 


ſeize upon Normandy ; wherefore nothing was 
able to induce him to an Accommodation, 
which would have greatly curtail'd his Preten- 
ſions: For this Reale 


on he cruelly refuſed to en- 


ter into any Negociation, and look'd upon it 
a ſignal Favour done his Brother, in ſuffering ll 
his Return. Robert having no Hopes of ob- 
taining any thing, took ſhipping for Normandy, . 
full of Rage and Reſentment. After his De-. 


parture Henry convened the great Council, r 


Parliament, and endeavour'd, by a ſtudied 


Harangue, to demonſtrate to this Aſſembly the 5 ent 
tc: 
BS Cv] 


Juſtice of his Undertaking. He repreſented to 
them, that Robert having refuſed the King- 
dom of Feruſalem, had drawn upon him the 
Vengeance of Heaven, and that Providence 
had manifeſtly abandon'd him as a Prince un- 


worthy his Favours, after having ſlighted one 


ſo great. He exaggerated the Oppreſſions un- 
der which the Normans groan'd, and endea- 
vour'd to make the Eugliſb ſenſible, that they 
were \ obliged to undertake the Defence of 
theſe unhappy People: He defired the Lords 
would refle& on his own Inclinations to Peace, 
and with what Patience he had born'his Bro- 
ther's Threats, to which he had made no 
other Return than that of a fraternal and cha- 
ritable Admonition : He enlarged upon the 
Duke's ill Qualities ; and laid before them 
his exceſſive Profuſeneſs, which made him 
burthenſome to all: He aſſured them, that 
as to himſelf, he had taken the Reſolution to 
govern by equitable Laws, of which the Char- 
ter he had already granted was an inconteſt- 
able Proof: In ſhort, that while he was aſ⸗ 


ſured of the Hearts of his Engliſb Subjects, he 


ſhould think himſelf too well fortified to ap- 
prehend any thing from the Attempts of hi 
Enemies. This Speech produced the Effect 


he expected. The Lords eſteeming themſeves 
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adcur'd in the Truſt repoſed in them, and 
attering themſelves he would make good 
J piromiſes, unanimouſly aſſured him they 
ESE. 1d hazard their Lives and Fortunes in his 
9 * 3 made uſe of this Compliance of the 
reiße to obtain new Subſidies, which enabled 
m to augment his Forces very conſiderably. 
s bon as the Seaſon would permit, he croſs'd 
ie sea with a numerous Fleet to compleat 
ioc conqueſt of Normancy. At the opening 
e che Campaign he laid Siege to Tinchebray, 
=. which Town the Count de Mortagne, 
bo had taken Part with the Duke, had ſent 
RE. rowerful Reinforcement : As the Place was 
ell fortified and provided, it held out long 
eaough for Robert to come to its Relief. From 
ne Time this Prince had left the King his 
other, he had join'd the Count de Mortagne 
ad Robert de Melleſme, who aſſiſted him with 
n their Troops. The King of France had 
10 ſent him Supplies, and ſeveral Norman 
Lords, perceiving Henry acted not for their 


aerable Bodies of Men. Theſe Succours en- 
bling the Duke to give Henry Battle, he ad- 
eanc'd towards him with that Reſolution. 
7 Thc two Armies were pretty equal as to their 
Numbers. Robert had moſt Foot, but Henry 
as much ſuperior in Horſe; wherefore they 
bad cqually Reaſon to flatter themſelves with 
8: proſperous Iſſue. This Battle which was 
bought under the Walls of Tinchebray, was 
bon ended. The Norman Horſe being pre- 
, ecently broke, and the Foot not able to ſtand 
cheir Ground, without the Succour of the 
IS Cavalry, the whole Army was entirely routed, 
„end the Eugliſb had nothing to do but to put 
so the Sword, or take Priſoners. The Duke 
of Normandy ſeeing no likelihood of rallying 
his Troops, and ſcorning to turn his Back on 

his Enemies, choſe rather to fall into their 
Hands than ſhew the leaſt Sign of a Defe& in 
(Courage. Edgar Atheling, the Count de Mor- 
tagne, four hundred Knights, and ten thouſand 
private Men were made Priſoners. As the Bat- 
tle of Haſtings had, forty Vears before, made 
the Normans Maſters of England, ſo this of 
Tinchebray put the Enghſh in Poſſeſſion of 
Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had been the 
Sport of Fortune, was immediately releaſed ; 
he ſpent the reſt of his Days in England, and 
died in a decrepid old Age. 
Normandy, and the Count de Mortagne were 
not ſo favourably treated; the latter was con- 
ined in the Tower of London, and the former 


died a Priſoner twenty-ſix Years after. Some 
tell us, Henry depriv'd this unfortunate Prince 
of Sight, by placing a red hot Braſs before his 

yes for endeavouring to make his Eſcape: 
But the greater Part of the moſt credible Au- 
thors keeping Silence on this Point, makes the 


* 
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but his own Intereſt, join'd him with conſi- 


The Duke of 


ſhut up in Cardif-Caftle in Wales, where he 


Truth of the Fact very dubious : However, I 
do not from thence undertake to excuſe the 
Cruelty of this Monarch, who; had he forgot 
that Robert was his Brother, ought to have 
remember'd his Generoſity towards him at the 
Siege of Mount St. Michael. | 

The King, by the Battle of Tinchebray 
having acquired the Poſſeſſion of all Norman- 
dy, return'd in Triumph to England. His firſt 


Care after his Arrival, was, to redreſs the Abuſes 


which had crept into his Court. In the former 
Reign, whenever the King travell'd, his At- 
tendants committed great Riots in the Houſes 
where they lodg'd: They oppreſs d thoſe who 
received them by infamous Extortions, and at- 
tempted the Chaſtity of their Wives with Im- 
punity. Coiners were grown very numerous 
and very impudent, as they were aſſured of 
the Protection of great Men who ſet them to 
work in their own Houſes, where none durit 
make a Search after them. The Proclama- 
tion the King made in the Beginning of his 


Reign, not having put a Stop to theſe Difor- 


ders, he renew'd it with ſeverer Puniſhments; 
and indeed Severity was abſolutely neceſſary to 
curb that Licence which had got footing in 
the Kingdom by ſuch Crimes being hitherto 
wink'd at. — 
Before the Beginning of the Nerman War, 
Henry had ſolemnly promiſed his Subjects to 
govern according to the Rules of Equity, and 
to maintain them in their Privileges; but Pro- 
ſperity had effaced the Memory of theſe Pro- 
miſes. It was immediately perceiv'd, after his 
Return, that he was grown more haughty, and 
leſs affected Popularity. He treated his Nobi- 
lity with an inſupportable Pride; and in ſpeak- 
ing to them made uſe of Expreſſions extream- 
ly ſhocking : He did not in the leaſt regard 
the Obſervation of his Charter, or the re- 
dreſſing of ſuch Abuſes as produced any Ad- 
vantage to himſelf. Anſelm was the only Per- 
ſon for whom he had any Conſideration : The 


' Uneafineſs he had ſuffered on this Prelate's Ac- 


count, made him apprehend all Conteſts with 
him as dangerous Shelves which he was re- 
ſolved to keep clear of; but this Care ſerv'd 
only to make Anſelm more haughty and impe- 
rious. The Archbiſhop perceiving the King, 
for fear of new Broils, would not intermeddle 
with Church Affairs, took Advantage of the 
Conjuncture to proſecute, with the utmoſt 
Rigour, ſuch Prieſts as were obſtinate in keep- 
ing their Wives: His Diſgrace and long Ab- 


ſence had given them Hopes of being one Day 


deliver d from his Perſecutions: But he ſoon 
taught them, that he was not a Man to leave 
any Work he had undertaken imperfect. Soon 
after his Return he convened a Synod, in which 


thro' his Sollicitations, very ſevere Penalties. 
were decreed againſt thoſe Prieſts who. reſo- 


lutely perfiſted in a married State; on which 


account fome were deprived. of their Benefices Y 
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But this Rigour was fo far from producing 


made the Calculation, that it was 
824,850 Pounds Sterling at this Day, The 


The His TOR 


any good Effect, it only gave the Clergy an 
Opportunity. of committing real Crimes, to 


Avoid the pretended Irregularity in which they 
had formerly lived. 


The King did not much concern himſelf 
about this Regulation made by the Synod ; 


'twas indifferent to him whether the Eccle- 


ſiaſticks were married or lived ſingle ; where- 
fore he ſuffer'd the Archbiſhop to go on with- 
out interpoſing in an Affair which did not re- 
gard him, as he was very near having another 
upon his Hands which required his cloſer At- 
tention. Louis le Gros, King of France, who 
had lately ſucceeded his Father Philip, look- 
ing upon the King of England ſince the Ac- 

uifition of Normandy, to be a very formida- 
ble Neighbour, ſought the Means to abate his 
overgrown Power. To this end, he intended 
to make uſe of Villiam, ſurnamed Criton, 
Son of Robert, a young Prince of great Hopes, 
but as yet a Minor: However carefully this 
Project was concealed, Henry was informed of 
it; and ſuddenly croſſing into Normandy, ſeiz d 
upon his Nephew, fearing he might ſerve as 
a Pretence for an Inſurrection. Lewis per- 


ceiving by this Step his Deſign had taken 
Wind, put it off to a more favourable Oppor- 


tunity. The young Prince, however, by the 
Addreſs of his Governor, eſcaping out of Pri- 
ſon, was conducted to Paris, and ſeveral other 
Courts, where he vainly ſollicited Aſſiſtance 
for the Recovery of the Duke his Father's Do- 
minions. The neighbouring Princes were too 
apprehenſive of Henry's Power to enter upon 
this Undertaking. As to the Normans, tho 
ſeveral of them were inclined to favour Cr:- 
fon, and ſome of them in ſecret contributed 
to his Maintenance, yet they durſt not openly 
declare for him. | 

Henry having paſſed the Winter and Part 
of the Summer in Normandy, return'd to En- 
gland, where he ſoon after receiv'd Ambaſſa- 
dors from the Emperor Henry V, to aſk his 
Daughtor Maud, call'd alſo Mathilda, in Mar- 
riage. The Demand was extreamly agreeable 
to him, and as ſoon as the Conditions were ſet- 
tled, the Marriage was celebrated by Proxy: 
But the Princeſs being as yet too young, her 
Voyage was deferr'd to the following Year, 
when ſhe was ſent to the Emperor her Huſ- 
band, with a magnificent Train, and a great 
Sum of Money for her Portion. | 

The Neceſſity of paying his Daughter's For- 


| tune gave the King an Opportunity of impoſing 


a Tax of three Shillings upon every Hide of 
Land: This Impoſt produced an immenſe 
Sum ; if it is true, as ſome pretend to have 
ual to 


uſtom of impoſing a Tax for the Marriage 
of the King's Daughters was introduced by 


this Prince, and very exactly follow'd by his 


moſt inveterate of his Enemies into his Pow® 
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Succeſſors, who found it too advantageous t, 1 Wo 
ſuffer its being loſt ; we may hence obſer, 
how prejudicial to a free People is a Novelty | 


this Nature, which, from a ſingle Example = 3 
gathers the Strength of a Law. == 5 
Before the Celebration of this Marriage. q 
Anſelm Archbiſhop of Canterbury had paid M 2 
Debt of Nature. He was a Prelate of Leary. 
ing for that Age, but extreamly haughty ant Cc 
exceſſively obſtinate. This Prelate was ) ne 
ſooner in his Grave, than the King ſeiz'd upon = Oo» 
the Revenues of the archiepiſcopal See, which ta 
he kept five Years in his Hands. ec 
The Year 1110 was remarkable for the Re. ih 
eſtabliſhment of the Schools in Cambriq, fir 
where Literature had ſuffer'd a long Inte. pl 


ruption: According to the common Opinion, for 
Edward the Elder had formerly founded ther: Wl Ch 
an Univerſity, but this Town having bon: 
great Share in the Daniſh War, Learning w 
fallen to ſuch a Decay, that it did not raiſe ii 
Head till the Time we now mention. 
The following Year Henry croſſed the $: 
to withſtand the Progreſs of Foulgue Count AY * 
d Anjou, who had induced the Town of (.. 
tance in Normandy, to rebel. Elias Count 4 
Maine, in the Intereſt of this Prince, bein 
taken Priſoner in a Battle, was put to death 
Henry thought this Severity neceſſary © 
ſtrike a Terror in the Normans, as he fear. 
ed their revolting, and knew very well th: 
France would be always ready to protei Wl 
them, 4 
Before Henry ſet out for Normandy, he ad. 
mitted a great Number of Flemmings, a val 
Tract of whoſe Country being drown'd by 
the Breaking in of the Sea, were obliged u 
ſeek new Habitations. He at firſt fettli nn 
them in the ruin'd Parts of Yorkſhire, but u- 
on the Complaints made him after his Return, 
he tranſplanted them into the Counties taken Wy 
from the we, and they ſettled about N 
and Pembroke. The Poſterity of theſe Fo Wi 
reigners continue to this Day in the ſame Quar Wi 
ters; and it is yet eaſy to perceive they are o- 
ginally from another Country, both by thel 
Language, and ſome particular Cuſtoms diffe- 
rent from thoſe of their Neighbours, 
Henry was not allowed the Time to mak 
a long Reſidence in his Kingdom. The fol 
lowing Year he was obliged to return into Nir- 
mandy, where the King of France, by inducily 
the Earl of Anjou to take up Arms aga!l, 
had prepared him a new War; tho' it gat 
him ſome Trouble, he proſperouſly ſurmoumn- 
ed all the Difficulties, and Lewis had the Mo- 
tification to ſee the Count 4 Anjou quit BY 
Intereſt, and by this Defection procure him 
ſelf the Advantage of marrying his Daught 
to Prince William, Son of Henry. Dui 
the King's Stay in Normandy, he had the 8 
tisfaction of getting Robert de Melleſme, te 


whoM 


q 
a 


Venom he ſent to England, and impriſon d for 
me reſt of his Days. Henry having got over 
cis Affair, return'd to his Kingdom, where, 
pr the five following Years, he enjoy d a per- 
ed Tranquillity, none daring to diſturb his 
RE quiet, except the Velſh, who now and then 
= | gave him ſome Employment. 
RE © While he was in this Calm, the Pope and 
MX Clergy prevail'd on him to fill the vacant Be- 
ghefices, eſpecially the Archbiſhoprick of Con- 
WT :-r-ury, the Revenues of which See he had 
taken for five Years. When he had given his 
WT Conſent a Synod was call'd, and Radulpb, Bi- 
= ſhop of Rochefter, unanimouſly elected to the 
W firſt See of England, with the general Ap- 
pblauſe of the People, who had a great Eſteem 
bor this Prelate. Thurſtan, one of the King's 
= Chaplains, was elected to the Archbiſhoprick 
of Vr; at the fame time all the other Be- 
, RE ncfices were fill'd, but with ſo much Partiality 
. SS to the Normans, that the Engliſb had juſt 
Ground for Complaint. 


o 


Soon after Henry went again into Nermandy, 
| SS where he made the State take an Oath to his 
on Prince William, who was then twelve Years 
old. The following Year he took the ſame 
p = care in Exgland, to ſecure the Crown in his 
| RS own Family. | 


PFrom the Time Louis le Gros aſcended the 
. RS 7rench Throne, he had continually ſtir'd up 
Troubles to perplex Henry; one while ſup- 
+ RS porting the Malecontents of Normandy, at ano- 

ther Time exciting his neighbouring Princes 
againſt him: Tho' he commonly endeavour'd 
to conceal himſelf yet Henry very well knew 
this Prince was the only Support of theſe lit- 
tle teazing Enemies: To be even with him, 
be reſolved to make uſe of the ſame Methods. 
Lewis having given Theobald Earl of Blois, 
his Siſter Adela's Son; ſome Cauſe of Diſcon- 
ent, Henry took this Opportunity to excite 
WF Reſentment, and having induced him to take 
Ams, affiſted him with a powerful Supply. 
Lewis on his Side inveſted William Criton, Son 


u- | 
f. of Robert, in the Dutchy of Normandy, and 
vi promiſed him the Aſſiſtance of all his Forces 


b put him in Poſſeſſion, This young Prince 
W ſupported by the Succour of France, and that 


ke of Baldwin Earl of Flanders, undertook to 
dl wreſt Normandy from the King his Uncle; 
1 Lewis on this account acted openly, pretend- 


ng, as ſovereign Lord of Normandy, he had a 
W Right to diſpoſe of that Dutchy, eſpecially in 
favour of the only Son of Duke Robert, . who 
was unjuſtly detained in Priſon ; and his Ar- 
my being reinforced by a confiderable Num- 
ber of Troops. brought him by the Earl of 
Flanders, he enter d Normandy, with - Deſign 
to fix young William in the Poſſeſſion of that 

ß. ies | vgs 

Henry upon the firſt Intelligence of his Ene- 
my's Views, made great Preparations to main- 
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tain this War, the Expence of which the En- 


163 
gliſb, however, were obliged to bear. When 
every thing was ready, he croſſed the Sea, and 
having join'd his Forces with thoſe of the Duke 
de Bretagne, and the Count de Blois, he ad- 
vanced to give the Enemies Battle; but Lewrs 
not thinking fit to ſtay for him, withdrew in 
Confuſion that he had ſo ill taken his Mea- 
ſures, and that the Engliſh King's Expedition 
had render'd his Schemes abortive. Inſtead of 
ſupporting his Enterprize, he ſent Henry Pro- 
lid of Peace which were not accepted, on 
any other Condition than that of reſtoring Gi- 
ſors, which he had feiz'd on. The Treaty 
being ſigned, Henry immediately returned to 
his Kingdom to prevent the Entry of a Le- 
gate, whom the Pope had ſent, without pre- 
viouſly aſking his Approbation. His Wife, 
Queen Math:ilda, died ſome Months after this 
regreted by all the Engliſb, as ſhe was a Prin- 
ceſs of great Merit, and deſcended from their 
ancient Sovereigns. | 
The King of France, in the mean while, 
had not entirely laid aſide his firſt Project. 
Henry having neglected to demoliſh the Walls 
of Giſors, according to the laſt Treaty, Lewis 
from thence took Occaſion to enter ſuddenly 
into Normandy, and make a great Devaſtation, 
Henry, notwithſtanding, remained quietly in 
England, ſeeming to take very little Notice of 
the Inſult : Every one was ſurpriz'd at his 
Negligence ; and it was, by ſome attributed 
to a Want of Courage. At length, one of 
his Courtiers taking the Liberty to repreſent to 
him the Injury he did his Character, he an- 
ſwer' d, without Emotion, he had learned from 
the King his Father, that the beſt Way to get 
the better of the French, was to let them 
ſpend their firſt Fire. However, to ſhew this 
Remiſſneſs was not the Effect of Fear, he 
ſoon after went into Normandy with a power- 
ful Army, and offered his Enemies Battle. 
Lewis having accepted the Defiance, the two 
Armies engaged. While the Fight laſted, a 
French Knight, named Criſpin, attacked the 
King of England in Perſon, and gave him two 
Strokes upon his Head, with ſuch Force, that, 
notwithſtanding his Helmet, he was bathed in 
Blood: However, he continued this ſingle 
Combat; the Blood which flowed” from him 
redoubling his Courage, he gave his Adverſa- 
ry ſo furious a Stroke, that he beat him off his 
Horſe and took him Priſoner. This Action 
gave ſuch Emulation to his Troops, that after a 
long Engagement, their Enemies were obliged 
to yield them the Field of Battle. The great 
Standard of France was taken in this Action, 
and carried in Triumph to Roan. Some time 
after the two Kings fought another Battle, the 
Iflue of which was very doubtful, each Side 
arrogating to itſelf the Advantage. In the 
main, this was a hot War, and gave both Mo- 
narchs a great deal of Trouble. 
While both Parties continued their military 
| * Exploits 
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Exploits with equal Warmth, Lewis endea- 
vour'd (to take Advantage of Pope Calixtus II. 
+ reſiding at that Time in France) to raiſe his 
Enemy new Troubles. He hoped the Pon- 
tif, who was of the Houſe of Bourgogne, 
would be eaſily induced to favour his Deſigns. 
With this View, however, concealing his In- 
tentions, he obtained of him the Convocation 
of a Council * at Rheims, to which the Eu- 
gliſh Biſhops were invited. Henry who ſuſ- 
pected nothing from that Quarter, eaſily agreed 
to their being preſent at the Council ; and at 
their taking Leave of him, only order'd them 
to ſalute the Pope in his Name, to be atten- 
tive to his apoſtolical Precepts; but to take 
care they did not bring back in the King- 
dom, any new Inventions of the Court of Rome. 
This Council, which was moſtly compoſed of 
French-Biſhops, ſome of whom their King had 
entruſted with this Secret, made heavy Com- 
plaints againſt the Engliſb Monarch, and pro- 
poſed his being excommunicated, for unjuſtly 
detaining the Perſon and States of the Duke 
of Normandy his Brother, who being a Croiſe, 
was under the Protection of the Church. 
This Propoſition had certainly been approved 
by a Plurality of Voices, if the Pope, who 
would not break with Henry, had not eluded 
it, by taking upon himſelf to ſpeak to this 
Prince to do Juſtice to his Brother. Some 
time after Caliætus went to Giſors, where he 
had a long Conference with King Henry, 
whom he informed, the Council had deter- 
mined that Robert ought to be re-eſtabliſhed 
in his Dominions. He anſwer'd the Pontif, 
that he had not taken Normandy from his Bro- 
ther, but from Robbers who waſted the In- 
heritance of his Anceſtors, which Robert had 
abandon'd to them ; and added, that he did 
not enter upon this Undertaking, till he was 
follicited by the Nobility, Clergy, and all the 
People of the Country, who had earneſtly en- 
treated him to prevent the entire Ruin of their 
Churches, He took care to enforce theſe Rea- 
ſons by very rich Preſents, which had ſuch an 
Effect upon the Pontif and the Cardinals who 
accompanied him, that, on their Return, they 
ublickly allow'd him to be a Prince of an ir- 
reſiſtable Eloquence. Thus Calixtus abandon- 
ing the Intereſt of the impriſon'd Duke, uſed 
all his Endeavours to procure a Peace between 
the two Kings, in which he ſucceeded the fol- 
lowing Year. a 
The Peace being concluded, Henry, impa- 
tient to return to England, whence he had 
been long abſent, embarked at Bar fleur with a 
, numerous Train of Nobility, His Son Wil- 
liam then ſeventeen Years old, to make the 


for King ; but he was ſoon 
Cauſe he offer d to defend. 


\ 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


® The King of France, accompanied by Criton Duke Robert's Son, came into the Council and accuſed the King of Er 
gland of having ſeized upon Normandy, which was a Fief of his Kingdom, and of detaining his Brother the Duke, who w 
a vaſlal Priſoner of France. Feuffren Archbiſhop of Roan ſtood up, and the Biſhop and Abbots of his Province, to wet 
obliged to give over, there being ſuch a Tumult made by thoſe who did not approve ths 
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Paſſage more agreeable, took all the young 
Quality on board his Ship. As it was laſt un. 
der Sail, he piqued himſelf upon overtaking 1 
the King his Father, and promiſed a Recon. 
pence to the Sailors, if he arrived the firſ. 
This vain Emulation, was in all probability 
the Cauſe of his Loſs. As the Steerſman, t 
get a Head of the King, kept the Eng, 
Shore too cloſe on board, the Ship ſtruck an4 
ſplit upon a Rock. In the Fright this Acci. 
dent cauſed, the Sailors firſt care was to hoit t 
out the Pinnance for the Prince, and indeed 9 
their Diligence had ſaved him; but as he wa, 
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putting off, the Cries of Mathilda, his natu! d 
Siſter, made him return to the Ship to take . Þ 
her in. His coming near to the Veſſel giving 1 
a Number opportunity to leap in, ſunk the 2 


Pinnace, and the Prince, ſpight of all Endez. de 
vours, was loſt. Of thoſe who remain'd in 
the Ship very few eſcaped, and they (ſaving WM 
themſelves by ſwimming) gave the Particulars 
of this unhappy Accident. Among thoſe whi 
were loſt in this Shipwreck, were, beſide WY 
Prince William, one of the King's natural . 
Sons named Richard, Mathilda Counteſs of 
Perche, Lucy the King's Neice by his Siſter WA 

Adela, the Earl of Cheſter, and ſeveral other 

Lords, the Licentiouſneſs of whoſe Lives had, 
as it is ſaid, but too juſtly deſerved the Puniſh. WY 
ment. = 

This unexpected Misfortune, wrought ſuch AY 
an Effect upon the King, that he never after- 
wards was ſeen to ſmile ; however the extrem 
Deſire he had to repair his Loſs, made him 
reſolve to marry Adelaid Daughter of Jef. 
Frey Count de Louvain : But this Marriage WW 
did not procure him the Satisfaction he had 
hoped. 

In this ſame Year, the Welſb, under the 
leading of their King Gr:fin, made an Inroad 
into the County of Cheſter, where they burn'd 
ſome Caſtles and made other Devaſtations, 
which drew the Engliſh Arms into Wale. 
Henry, at the Head of an Army, made at 
firſt ſome Progreſs ; but one Day, endeavour- 
ing to ſecure a Paſs, he fell into an Ambuſh, 
in which he loſt a great many Men, and re- 
ceived himſelf the Shot of an Arrow upon hi 
Breaſt-plate. This Accident, and his Fear of 
not ending the War as advantageouſly as he 
had hoped, preventing his engaging farther 
the Country, he granted the Welſb King Peace; 
tho' he made him give Hoſtages, and a thou- 
ſand Head of black Cattle. towards the defray- 
ing his Expence in this War. 

Soon after Radulph Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury paid the Debt of Nature. This archie- 
piſcopal See was vacant till the next Jeu, 
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HENRY I 


1 when Corbet, Abbot of a Monaſtery of Bene- 


diff, was elected by a Synod convened for that 
rpoſe at Wincheſter. | 

. flatter'd Ban, that in making Peace 
with the King of France, he had removed all 
Occaſions of a War in Normandy, and that 
none durſt diſpute him the Poſſeſſion of the 
Dutchy. However, Robert de Mellent Lord 
of Pont-Audemer, created him new Troubles, 
which obliged his croſſing over once more in- 
to that Country. This Lord, who was in 

reat Credit among the Normans, and private- 
ly ſupported by the King of France, had un- 
dertaken to re-eſtabliſh William Criton in his 
Right ; and had ſo far puſhed his Project, that 


me King's ſpeedy Arrival, alone prevented the 


general Revolt of the Country. This Prince 
befieged and reduced Pont-Audemer, after 
which he added ſome Works to the Caſtles 
of Caen, Roan, Arques, and reinforced the 
Garriſons. Theſe Precautions were a Check 
upon the Normans, who thought themſelves 
no longer in a Condition to execute their De- 


We figns : They did not however hinder Robert 


l | de Mellent, and his Aſſociate the Count de 


ant fort, keeping the Field with ſome Troops: 


But theſe two Chiefs being drawn into an Am- 
buſh, and taken Priſoners, no others offer'd to 


dive the leaſt Diſturbance. 


After Henry had been married ſix Months, 


and found there was no Appearance of God's 


nan Yoke. 
WS Intereſt of the Normans, in default of a Prince 
of their Nation, to ſet upon the Throne a 
= GCrand-daughter of William the Conqueror, to 


7 1 Bleſſing him with Iſſue by his ſecond Wife, 


he loſt all Hopes; but, however, to ſecure 
the Crown in his own Family, reſolv'd to have 
his Daughter Maud acknowledged preſump- 
tive Heir, who, after the Death of the Em- 
peror her Huſband, was return'd to England. 


i Y This Princeſs, deſcended by her Mother from 


the Saxon Kings, was greatly beloved by the 
Engliſb, as yet not well accuſtom'd to the Nor- 
On the other hand, it was the 


whom they owed all their Poſſeſſions in En- 
gland. Theſe Inclinations of the People giving 


the King Hopes of ſucceeding in what he pro- 
poſed, he convened all the immediate Vaſſals- 


of the Crown. Among the Lords who were 
preſent at this Aſſembly, were Stephen Earl of 
Boulogne the King's Nephew, and David King 
of Scots, on account of the Feofs he held in 
England. Every Member of this Aſſembly 
having agreed to the King's Propoſition, Da- 
dd and Stephen were the firſt who took an 
Oath to Maud, in caſe the King died without 
Iſſue Male. i 15-2 

This Affair being ſettled to the King's Sa- 
tiefaction, he married the Empreſs to Feoffroy 
Plantagenet, Son of Foulque Count I Anjou, 
whoſe Father had left him his States to take 
Poſſeſſion of the Crown of Jeruſalem, after 
the Death of Baldwin II. his Father-in-law. 
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The King, in giving his Daughter to Count 
Feoffrey, had leſs conſulted Maud's Inclina- 
tions than his own Intereſt. This Princeſs, 
who was the Widow of an Emperor, thought 
it too great a Derogation to marry a Count, 


and gave her Conſent with ſuch Reluctance, 
in a Manner forced her to it: 


that the King 
As he always apprehended William Criton ſpoil- 
ing him of Normandy, he thought he could 
do nothing more to his Advantage than to gain 
Feoffrey over to his Intereſt, that he might be 
in Readineſs to ſuccour that Province in caſe it 
was aſſaulted. 

Maud was not more averſe to this Marriage 
than were the Engliſb and Norman Lords; they 
thought, in an Affair of this Conſequence which 
was no leſs than appointing them a King, they 
ought to have been conſulted; and there were 
ſome among them who had ſecretly flatter'd 
themſelves with making their Way to the 
Throne by marrying the Empreſs. 
therefore eaſy to foreſee, the Oath by which 
the King thought he had bound them down, 
would be of little Force after his Death: But 
Henry, beſide the Opinion he had that none 
durſt violate this Oath, his Apprehenfions of 
the King of France and William Criton, made 
him carry his Views no farther than the pre- 
ſent Advantage, which this Marriage of his 
Daughter procured him. | 
He had very good Reaſon to apprehend the 
Alliance of Lewis with William. The former 
who made no Secret of his Deſign to put this 
young Prince in Poſſeſſion of the Dake his 
Father's Dominions, had, the better to enable 
him to make War upon the King his Uncle, 
already inveſted him in the Earldom of Flan- 
ders, Henry,. to prevent the Deſigns of his 
Enemy, made uſe of two Methods, both which 
ſucceeded, The firſt was to carry the War 
into France; the ſecond, to engage the Flem- 


ings to riſe againſt their new Prince, and to 


eſpouſe the Inteteſts of Theodorick d Alſace, 
who had Pretenſions on Flanders. In pur- 
ſuance to theſe Deſigns he enter'd France with 
a powerful Army; while, on the other hand, 


the Towns of Flanders openly declared againſt 
his Nephew. . Aloft was the firſt of theſe 


which this young Prince undertook to reduce 
by a Siege, which held out long 


William knowing that Theodorick drew near, 


went to meet him, and having obtain'd a com- 
returned to carry on the Siege. 
The Inhabitants, by the Defeat of the Count 


pleat Victory 


4 Alſace, maſt have ſurrender'd, if in a Sally 
they made William had not regeiv'd a Wound, 
of which he died in few Days. The Diſap- 
pointment the unexpected Death of this Prince 
Was to Lewis; and an Engliſb Army having 
enter d France, made him deſiſt from his 
Views, and conclude a Peace with Heney, who 
to the Day of his Death had no other Broils 
” F" t , 
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b enough to 
give his Rival 'Time to haſten to its Relief. 
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The His TOR 


JAwiuith the French King. We find, during the 


.xeſt of his Reign, which laſted fix Years 
Junger, but very few Events worthy of No- 
vs _ the principal of which I ſhall here re- 
- _ ate; | | i 
Henty in the thirtieth Year of his Reign, 
Which was alſo the thirtieth of that Century, 
went into Normandy, where he reſided near a 

Year. This Voyage was chiefly to have an 

Interview with Pope Innocent II, whom he 
had, at length, acknowledged for the lawful 

Succeſſor of Peter, tho' his Competitor Anacle- 

tus was in Poſſeſſion of Rome. | 
Henry, in returning into England, brought 

back with him his Daughter Maud, who, up- 

on ſome Diſcontent, had quitted her Huſband. 

As ſoon as he was arrived in his Kingdom, 

he call'd a general Aſſembly, in which the Oath 
to the Empreſs was renew'd, afterwards he ſent 
her back to her Huſband, who required her 
Return. 
The Year 1132 was remarkable for the 
founding a new epiſcopal See at Carliſſe, and 
for a part of the City of London being reduced 
to Aſhes. As moſt of the Buildings in this 

City were of Wood, it was often ſubject to the 

like Accident. 

A new Subject for Joy in the following Year 
effaced the Memory of the late Misfortune, 
which was Maud's being deliver'd of a Son, 

who was call'd after her Father, Henry. Im- 
mediately upon the Birth of this Prince, the 

King aſſembled all the Nobility, and cauſed 

them to renew again their Oath with regard 

to the Succeſſion, in which the new born 

Prince was compriſed. Tho' this was the 

third Time he had adminiſter'd the ſame Oath, 

yet was it not the more obſerv'd. Mathilda had 

two other Sons, viz. Feoffrey and William, 

whom I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the 
uel. 

Towards the latter end of Summer in this 

ſame Vear, the King made his laſt Voyage to 

Normandy. The Sun was eclipſed the Day he 

embarked; two Days after there was a great 

Earthquake, and the Earth vomited Flames of 

Fire from the Openings and Clefts made by 

the Violence of the Shocks. Some look'd 

upon theſe as preſaging the King's Death, 
which did not however happen till two Vears 
after, and was preceded by that of his elder 

Brother Robert, who died in Cardiff-caſtle, 

where he had been confin'd ſix and twenty 

Years. He had been a Prince of great Brave- 

ry, and for ſome time of great Character; by 

the Eaſineſs of his Temper, his Indolence, 
and Profuſeneſs, he twice loſt the Opportuni- 
ty of obtaining the Crown of England, to 
which he had a better Right than his Brothers, 
and which tis poſſible he much better merited. 

He was buried at Gloceſter, in the Choir of the 

5 Church, where his Tomb is yet to 
be ſeen. 


never known guilty of drinking or eating to 


of EN GIL AN db, 


Robert was very ſoon follow'd by the Ks 
his Brother, who was ſeized with a violent 
Illneſs, which in ſeven Days, towards the lat. FF = 
ter end of Auguſt 1135, brought him to his mY 
Grave. *Tis faid, he got his Diſtemper by ' 
eating too much of Lamprey, of which he 
was a great Lover; he was taken ill at the 
Caſtle of Lyons near Roan, with which Placc YG 
he was very much delighted. When he fonna MR 
himſelf near his End, he ſent for the Earl of 
Gloceſter; his natural Son, and earneſtly re- 9 
commended to him the Intereſt of the Em. *X 
preſs his Daughter, but made no mention f 
his Son-in-law the Count d' Anjou, with whom RY 
he was not well fatisfied : After he had mad: 
his Will, and left about ſixty thouſand Pound mY 
Sterling to his Domeſticks ; he order'd all hi; MN 
Debts to be punctually paid, and forgave all 
Arrears due to him: He died on the 24 of 
September in the ſixty-eighth Vear of his Age, Wi 
and the thirty-fixth of his Reign. His Body, i 
according to the unſkilful Practice of thoſe AY: 
Times, was cut into ſeveral Pieces to be en. 
balm'd, as he was to be bury'd in the Abbe; 
of Reading in England. __ = 
This Prince had a great Mixture of good and 
bad Qualities; he was very brave, and of 2 
great Capacity either for the Field or Cabinet. 
Notwithſtanding he was frequently in Norman. 
dy, yet there never was any Inſurrection in his il 
Kingdom, which was not without Malecon- 
tents; a certain Proof of his good Manage-. 
ment. He was a Prince of great Sobricty, 


Exceſs, but that only Time which coſt him 
his Life. He was inexorable to Malefactors, 
being convinced Severity was abſolutely neceſ. i 
fary to check that Licentiouſneſs which the 
foregoing Reign had introduced; his Educa- 
tion was very different from that of Willian 
Rufus, who had no Learning; whereas Henn 
was brought up to his Studies, and had made 
a pretty conſiderable Progreſs in them, whici 
gave him the Name of Beau-Clerck, that 15 
learn'd; for in thoſe Times, none but the 
Clerks or Eccleſiaſticks apply'd themſelves to 
ſtudy, and Princes much leſs than private 
Men. Henry, had ever a Love for the Sciences 
and built a Palace in Oxford, where he often Wl 
went to unbend his Mind among the learned 
Men of that Univerſity. The Beauty of 5 
Face, the Sweetneſs and Serenity of his Eyes 
his open and aſſured Countenance, his affabl 
Behaviour, and his agreeable Converſation, be. 
ſpoke every one's good Opinion, and woul 
have given him the Character of an accom 

liſh'd Prince, if theſe excellent Endowmenb 

d not been obſcured by ſeveral Defects; * 
mong which the moſt remarkable were Cruel. 

„Avarice, and Incontinence. The firſt w 
viſible in the barbarous Treatment of his elder 
Brother; the ſecond was evident in the ext? 


ordinary and frequent Taxes with which he 
8 burthen 
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chend his Subjects, and the third apparent 
me Number of natural Children he had by 
ers Miſtreſſes. I ſhall make no mention of 
ei Uſurpation of the Crown, on account of 

ie Diverſity of Opinions on this Subject, and 
r. poſſibly may be objected, that Robert's 
as : diſputable Title. But I think there 1s 
ot the leaſt room to excuſe the Injuſtice he 
a his Brother, in ſpoiling him of his Domi- 
MME ions, and keeping him fix and twenty Years 
SEE Priſoner. That he might make ſome Re- 
aration for the Flaws in his Conduct, he 
ounded the epiſcopal Church of Eh and Car- 
1 e, and the Abbies of Reading, Hyde, and 
- beter, with the Priory of Dunſtable. This 
ort of Expiation of Sins was very much in 
rachion at that Time, and it being a very eaſy 
ne for the rich and powerful, has been long 
n uſe and continues ſtill in Practice. The 
harter this Prince granted to his Subjects at 


8 ENRY thought he had taken ſuch 
ax juſt Meaſures for ſecuring the Succeſ- 
on to the Empreſs his Daughter, that there 
could not be any poſſibility of their failing. 
TT he triple Oath, by which he, had bound 
down the Spiritual and Temporal Lords, ſeem- 
d to him a ſufficient Rampart to check their 
ambition, at leaſt he could not ſuppoſe, ſhould 
any one of them break thro' ſuch ſolemn En- 
2:zcments, that he would find others profli- 
ate enough to ſupport his Views. The three 
Sit Kings, laviſhing their Favours upon the 
Normans in Excluſion of the Engliſb, thought 
chey had fallen on the infallible Method of 
ectabliſhing the Crown in their Family; but 
it happen'd quite contrary : For the Eſtates 
ad Honours with which they loaded their 
—_— cations; inſtead of procuring a Support for 
thcir Children, raiſed: them Competitors, and 
by ſtrengthening the Party of Foreigners againſt 
be Engiiſb, they fomented the Ambition of 
the former, and deprived the latter of all Means 
to ſupport the royal Family, when it ſhould 
ſtand in the greateſt Need of their Aſſiſtance. 
Stephen, Earl ef Boulogne, the late King's Ne- 
phew, was the moſt of any diſtinguiſh'd by 
his Favours: Aleia; his Mother, Daughter 
of William the Conqueror; had by her Huſband 
the Count de Blprs four Sons, of whom Theo 
val II. ſucceeded to his Father, the eldeſt 
being ſet aſide on account of ſome natural De- 
tes. Stephen who was the third Son, was 
lent to England to the King his Uncle; Henry 
the youngeſt, was a Monk in the Monaſtery 
of Clugny. Stephen's excellent Qualities ſoon 
quired him the Eſteem and Affection of the 
King, who was pleaſed with any Opportuni- 


\ 


[ 


him a new Proof of his Affection, by marry- _ 


ring which England was bleſſed with a great 
Abundance of all Things; as much Corn was 
fold for a Shilling or twelve Pence; as would 
ſuffice a hundred People for a Day; four Pence 
would purchaſe as much Hay and Corn as 
would maintain twenty Horſes for the ſame 
time: a Sheep was ſold for a Groat : Mo- 
ney, indeed, was more ſcarce than it is at 
prejent.. fs 5 1 b 
The Empreſs Maud was the only legitimate 
mate Child who ſurvived him; but he left 


twelve Baſtards,, among whom Robert Earl 


of Gloceſter made the moſt conſpicuous Fi- 


gure, both for his perſonal Merit, and for 


his ſteady Adherence to the Empreſs his Si- 
ſter, as may be obſerved in the following 
Reign. 535 | 


N. Fourth King of England fince the 
> Les: 5 1 


ty to make him both rich and powerful ; 
which however proceeded as: much from a 
Motive of Policy 


his Family, than to put his Nephews in a 
Condition able to ſupport it. In this View 
he gave. Stepben- all the Lands he had taken 
from the Earl de Mortagne, and calling Hen- 
ry out of the Monaſtery of Clugny, gave him 


the Abbey of Glaften, and ſoon after made 


him Biſhop of Mincheſter. The King's Fa- 
vour giving the two Brothers great Authority 
in England, they made ſo powerful a Party, 
they judged themſelves ible to take Advantage 
of the Misfortune which happened in the 
royal Family; by the Death of Prince Wil. 


liam. Tis true, when the King deſign'd fe- 


curing the Crown to Maud, Stephen was the 


firſt who took an Oath to that Princeſs ; but 


*twas indeed what he could not avoid. It was 
not then a Time to declare his Deſigns, and 
tis poſſible he flattet'd himſelf the King (who 
ſhew'd him. fo much Affection) might give 
him his Daughter in Marriage. However, if 


he had ſuch a Thought, her being given to the 


Count d Anjou fruſtrating his Hopes, he took 


another Method for ſucceeding in his Project: 

By ſecret Emiſſaries, he fomented the Diſ- 
content this Marriage cauſed among the No- 
bility, and before hand, ſecured to himſelf the 

Aſſiſtance of thoſe who were the moſt able to, 
raiſe him to the Throne after the Death of 
the King. He proceeded in all his Meaſures 


with ſuch Precaution, that Henry never had 


the leaſt Suſpicion of his Deſigns: On the 
contrary, a little before his Death, he gave 


„ 
his firſt aſcending the Throne, was one of the 
moſt remarkable Particulars of his Reign, du- 


as Affection, imagining he 
could do nothing more for the Advantage of 


#1 


IG Ink him to Mathilda, the only Daughter and 
Heir of the Count de Boulogne, which made 


him more powerful, and gave him greater Au- 
thority than he had before. | 
As the Illneſs which ſeiz d Henry at the 
very firſt appeared to be dangerous, Stephen, 
who had waited on him to Normandy, imme- 
diately gaye his Brother, the Biſhop of Vin- 
cheſter, Advice of it, that he might renew 
his Intrigues for procuring him the Crown. 
This Prelate had already gained over the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and Roger Biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury, both in great Credit with the Clergy : 
The latter was the richeſt Man in the King- 
dom, having had an Opportunity of amaſſing 
eat Treaſures by the Adminiſtration of ec- 
clefiaſtical and civil Affairs, which the King 
had entirely left to his Management : He 
owed the Original of his Fortune, as tis faid, 
to a very particular Accident. When he was 
no more than a plain Curate of a Pariſh in 
Nermandy, it happened that Henry, who had 


no thought of the Exgliſi Crown, came into 


the Church while he ſaid Maſs; the Diligence 
with which this Prieſt acquitted himſelf of his 


Duty, was ſo agreeable to the Prince, that he 


deſired to have him for his Chapläin. Roger 
did not want a great deal of Solicitation to 
accept of an Honour which he ſo little expect- 
ed. Tho' he was far from being a Man of 
Learning, he was of ſo complying a Temper, 
and ſo naturally a Courtier, that in very little 
time he acquired the good Graces of his Ma- 
ſter, who loaded him with Favours. The firſt 
of this Prince's Cares, after he had attained 
the Throne, was to promote his Chaplain, by 
giving him the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury; but 
he did not ſtop here; he entruſted him with 
the Management of the moſt important Affairs 
both of Church and State, and made him his 
firſt Miniſter. This Employment gave the 
Prelate opportunity of amaſſing immenſe Sums, 
which he did not employ ſo much in Alms, as 
m building ſtately Houſes, and maintaining a 
magnificent Equipage little inferior to the 
King's Train. 50 i et 
It was a great Advantage for Stephen to 
have three Prelates in his Intereſt, whoſe Au- 
thority ſecured him the Votes of all the Cler- 
gy. This Body was at that time fo powerful, 
that the temporal Lords, who were not in 
the Plot, did not think themſelves able to op- 


poſe the Deſign, which they perceived was al- 


ready formed, of placing Stephen upon the 
Throne: All the Biſhops declaring for him, 
none would undertake to ſpeak for Maud; fo 
great an Influence had the Example and Au- 
thority of the Clergy, upon the Minds of the 
Nobility and People. Henry in the mean 
while dying in Normandy, Stephen haſted to 
England, that he might by his Prefence main- 
tain! his Pretenſions. If the Nobility had 
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actually had that Attachment for Religio, 
which they affected to make ſhew of, the rc. 
iterated Oaths they had taken to Maud woul, 
have proved an invincible Obſtacle to Stephen 135 1 
But the Archbiſhop of Canterbun 
wen 
bound to Maud, were in themſelves void, 3 
ey were directly contrary to the Cuſtom RAR 
of the Engliſh, who had never been ſubject y; 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury main. 
tain'd, they were freed from the ſaid Oaths h 
Maud's being married in a foreign County Y 
without the Conſent of the Barons; and th: Yb 
it was not the Deſign of thoſe who had «1. 
ter d into that ſolemn Engagement, to adm 


Election. 
aſſured them, the Oaths by which they 


they 


a Woman. 
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ofa King not deſcended from William the Cy. | 1 


queror : In ſhort, to remove all Scruples, Hug 


* 'B:gof, who had been Steward to the lat: MW . 
King, ſwore upon the Goſpel, that Henry ha 


diſinherited Maud, and named his Nephes Al 
Stephen for his Succeſſor. This was ſufficien WAY 
to give a Colour to the Barons Perjuries. 01 
theſe weak Foundations, they rejected the 
Right of the Empreſs, which they had thri« ll 
ſworn to maintain, and crown'd Stephen on 
the twenty-ſixth of December, four and twen 

ty Days after the Death of Henry. Thus thi 


Princeſs was deprived of a Crown by the Mi g 


nagement of thoſe whom the King her Fath« 
preſerve it to her; 
ſo true it is, that little Streſs can be laid up- 
on all the Precautions human Prudence en 


thought the moſt obliged to 


ſuggeſt. 


Stephen at this time was one and thirty Len nl 
old, and in great Eſteem among the Nobility; ul 
but neither his Age, nor his excellent Qui- al 
lities added any thing to his Right, which ws Wl 
fo weakly founded, that to engage the Barons inn 
rt him, he was obliged to promil: Wn 


to ſu 


them greater Advantages under his Govert- -F 


ment than what they had enjoyed under the 
Norman Kings his Predeceſſors; and doubtlel 
more than what he deſign'd to grant them, 
This was the only Motive which made then 
ſo zealouſſy concur in his Election: They im- 
gined, that being obliged to them for the 
Crown, he would be always ready to gin 
them Marks of his Gratitude, whereas the 


could not hope the ſame from Maud, whol 


Right being leſs diſputable, would not have 
thought herſelf obliged to ſhew them the fame 
Regard : And indeed Stephen, who (had ſparel 
nothing for the obtaining a Crown which 
might be ſo lawfully diſputed him) had pro- 
miſed to redreſs the Irregularities of the pre- 
ceding Reigns ; and the Biſhop of V incboſti, 
his Brother, anſwer'd for his Performance 
This Conjuncture was too favourable for the 
Barons not to take Advantage of. When the 
Oath was to be adminiſter'd to the new King 
they required more of him than they had done 
of his Predeceſſors. This Oath obliged him, 


* Speed writes him Bigod, Baker Bigat Earl of Norfolk. 1 
| 3 , * : 0 


nin a certain time to fill the Benefices which 
mould become vacant ; he was reſtrain'd by 
tit from ſeizing, under frivolous Pretences (as 
Vas the Practice of his Predeceſſors) the 
Woods of either Eccleſiaſticks or Laicks; in 
| ſhort, he was bound to aboliſh the Danegelt, 
wich was an inſupportable Burthen to the 
Nation, and which being taken off by Edward, 
had been again eſtabliſhed by the Norman 
5 Kings. The Biſhops took an Oath to him, 
SS hich was not leſs extraordinary on their Side, 
once they only promiſed him Fidelity as long 

1 as he ſhould maintain the Church in her Li- 
SS bcrties. The temporal Lords were as cautious 
nn what they ſwore ; if we may form a Judg- 
ment by the Oath which the Earl of Gloceſter, 
mee late King's natural Son, took to this Prince, 
by which he bound himſelf to obey the King 
W on condition only, he ſhould maintain him in 

his Eſtates and Honours, and punctually ob- 
ſerve his Engagements with the Barons. Ste- 
pben promiſed every thing they required of 
him, and even obliged himſelf to give an 
authentick Charter for ſecuring the Privileges 
„of the Nation, and the Immunities of the 
Ws Church. 


= over, he haſtened to Vincheſter to take Poſ- 
„ſeſſion of the Treaſure the late King had 
amaſs'd, amounting to more than 100,000 
Marks, beſide Plate and Jewels. With this 
Money he raiſed an Army of Bretons, Picards, 
Henmings and other Foreigners, of whom he 
SS thought he flood in need to ſupport him, 
having as yet no Confidence in his own Sub- 
ects. At his Return from Wincheſter, he went 
= to meet the Corpſe of the late King, which 
vas tranſporting from Normandy to England, 
to be interred at Reading, the Place he had ap- 
pointed for his Burial | 
Hitherto Stephen had met with no Oppoſi- 
tion; but he very well foreſaw this Calm 
__ would be interrupted in the Sequel. Maud, 
and Feofrey her Huſband, would in all Ap- 
= pcarance uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to wreſt 
from him a Crown which he had ſurreptiti- 
ouſly taken from them. His Endeavours there- 
fore to gain the People in his Intereſt being 
neceſlary ; and nothing more capable of doing 
it than to ſhew he really intended the Accom- 
pliſhment of his Promiſes, he convened a ge- 
neral Aſſembly at Oxford, in which he ſigned 
the Charter he had engaged to grant them. 
This Charter would have proved very ad- 
vantageous to the People had it been exactly 
obſerved ; but according to the Remark of a 
certain Hiſtorian, as the Exgliſb had elected 
Stephen for their particular Intereſt only, fo 
this Prince had granted all theſe things rather 
to amuſe them than to bind himſelf in Parch- 
2 —_—. | 
e Beginning of his Reign was pre 
peaceable; but this Tr . not lei 
Numb. XVII. 8 


The Ceremony of the Coronation being 
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to be of long Duration. The Subjects, be- 

come inſolent, ſet too high a Rate upon the 

Service they had done the King; and ſome 

there were, who having been forced to ſubmit 

to the greater Number, endeavoured to wipe 
off the Stain of Perjury which ſullied the 

Nation. The King, not unacquainted with 

theſe Diſpoſitions, did all that was poſſible for 

him to gain the Affection of the People, of 
which he foreſaw he ſhould ſtand in need. 

With this View he gratified a great many 

with honourable Titles, and alienated conſider- 

able Parcels of the Crown Lands to thoſe who 

might be of uſe to him. Theſe Liberalities, 
however, did not produce the Effect he pro- 

poſed. Thoſe who receiv'd the Favours of 

this Prince look'd upon them as a Recompence 

which was their due ; and thoſe who found 

themſelves neglected, conceived a Jealouſy 

which proved very fatal in the Sequel : But 

his greateſt Overſight was permitting the Ba- 

rons to fortify their Caſtles; for by this he 

gave them Means of rebelling whenever they 

diſapproved his Conduct. In a very little Time 

there were above a thouſand Caſtles fortified in 

different Places of the Kingdom. 

The Inſolence of Baldwin de Redvers, Earl 
of Devonſbire, ſoon made Stephen ſenſible of 
his Error: This Lord, thinking himſelf af- 
fronted by the King's refuſing him ſome Fa- 
vour, openly renounced all Obedience, and 
fortified himſelf. in Exeter, where he aſſum'd 
a ſovereign Authority, and tyranniz'd over his 
Dependents : This Rebellion was by ſo much 
the more troubleſome, as the Welſh, at the 


fame Time, made Inroads upon the Frontiers, 


and carried off a great Booty. Baldwin's Af- 
fair ſeeming to the King of greater Impor- 
tance than the Irruption of the Welſb, he be- 


ſieged Exeter, which detained him a conſi- 


derable Time ; but having, at length, reduced 
the Town, he purſued the Rebel, who was 
withdrawn to the e of Wight; and driving 
him from thence, he baniſhed him the King- 
dom, but pardoned all the other Rebels. This 
Indulgence did him a very great Injury, as it 


embolden'd thoſe who had the ſame Inclina- 


tions. | a 
Ihe War againſt the Welſb had not the 
like proſperous Succeſs. 'The King's Troops 


were ſo roughly handled in a Battle near Car- 


digan, that a very ſmall Number eſcaped ; 
'tis faid the Engliſb Soldiers were ſeized with 
ſuch a Panick, that even the Women took 
them Priſoners. ZH | 
While the Engliſh Arms were employed in 
Wales, David, King of Scotland, made an Ir- 
ruption into the northern Counties of England, 
under Pretence of revenging the Wrong done 
the Empreſs his Niece. He at firſt ſeiz d on 


Carliſie and Newcaſtle, and penetrated as far 


as Durham, As ſoon as Stephen could diſen- 
gage himſelf from the Velſb War, he march'd 
e | 5 ; towards 


— 


4 


150 
towards the North, to repel the King of Scots. 


The Events of this War, of little Importance 
in themſelves, are differently related by the 


Engliſh and Scots Hiſtorians, who agree in 
nothing but its Concluſion, unanimouſly al- 
low'd to have been by a Treaty of Peace, 
which left the Scot's King in Poſſeſſion of Car- 


li ie, and gave his Son, Prince Henry, the Earl- 


dom of Huntingdon ; for which he did Homage 
to the King of England. This Expedient, 
of inveſting the Son was made uſe of, becauſe 
the Father refuſed to accept of it upon that 
Condition, having ſworn never to acknow- 
ledge any other Sovereign in England but 
Maud, if King Henry died without Male 
Iſſue. | 

Stephen was no ſooner returned from his 
northern Expedition but he fell into a Lethar- 
gy, and it was thought his Death was near at 

Hand: This being firmly believ'd, cauſed in 
England and Normandy ſuch Troubles, as were 
not eaſily appeaſed. The King's Friends loſt 
their Courage, and Maud's Party was conſi- 
derably augmented by the Rumor of Stephen's 
Death. On the other hand the Welſh, to 
whom this ſeem'd a favourable Conjuncture, 
renew'd the War, and the Earl of Anjou en- 
ter'd into Normandy to ſeize upon that Part 
of his Father- in-law's Dominions. But he 
had render'd himſelf fo odious to the Normans, 
tho' I know not by what means, that to avoid 
falling under his Government, they call'd in 
Theobald Count de Blois, elder Brother of Ste- 
pben. Theobald taking Advantage of their 
Diſpoſition, advanced as far as Liſieux, to 
which Place the Earl of Gloceſter carried him 
the Keys of Falaiſe. This Lord did not for- 
get the laſt Commands he had received from 
the King his Father in Favour of Maud ; but 
not being of himſelf able to maintain her 
Right, he had conceal'd his Deſigns, and taken 
the Oath to Szephen (tho' contrary to his In- 
clinations) waiting a proper Opportunity to de- 
clare for his Siſter : He thought the intro- 
ducing the Earl of Blois into Normandy a ve- 

favourable one, imagining this Prince, 
who looked on his Brother's Promotion with 

a jealous Eye, would cauſe ſuch Troubles in 
the Dutchy as might prove to Maud's Ad- 
vantape. 

- Stephen in the mean while being recover'd, 
found his Affairs in very great Confuſion; the 
prineipal Men of the Kingdom, who look'd 
upon him as dead, had enter'd into divers Fa- 
ctions which he foreſaw would be difficult to 
make them abandon: His Brother Theobald 
giving him the greateſt Uneaſineſs, he reſolv'd 
to attack him firſt, before he could be ſtreng- 
then'd by the Aſſiſtance of the King of France, 


the only one capable to ſupport him. To this 
end he went into Normandy, earrying very 


large Sums of Money with him that he might 


gun over the principal Men of the Country, 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 
who all deſerted his Brother. The Count had 
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no Reaſon to be ſurpriz'd at this Change, ſinc. RT? 
the Normans call'd him in upon the Belief of :: 


Stephen's being dead or dying, and to avoii RE 


falling under the Dominion of the Count 


d. Anjou. 


the Normans abandon'd the Count de Blois, 
but that he might be deprived of all reſource, 


Stephen employed Part of his Money to pain E | ; 


the King of France to his Intereſt, and ſuc. 


It was of great Advantage to Stephen, thet YG 


ceeded to his Wiſh. He made an offenſive $ 2 1 
League with this Monarch, which ſet him a. 
bove apprehending his Enemies: But as Lew; 


could not, without Uneafineſs, fee England : b 
and Normandy in the Power of one and the 
ſame Prince, Stephen gave up the latter to his 


eldeſt Son Euſtace, Earl of Boulogne, who did A 3 


Homage for it to the King of France. The. 
bald finding himſelf not a Match for the 
two Monarchs, thought fit to retreat, but 
however, ſent Word to Stephen, that in giving "= 


way to a ſuperior Force, he did not defiſt from 


his Right both to Normandy and England, x | 5 F 


the elder Brother. But his Actions were 


diſſonant from the Haughtineſs of his Mei. 
ſage, for ſoon after he relinquiſhed his pre. Wl 
tended Rights for an annual Penfion of 2000 0 


Marks. 


The Union of the two Monarchs had the thi 
ſame Effect on the Count 4 Anjou, whoſe Pre. 
tenſions, by his Marriage with Maud, wer Wi 
much better founded. He indeed continued Wn 


for a while to maintain himſelf in Normandy, E | 


but after having vainly attempted to carry that 
Dutchy by force, he was obliged to accept 2 
a Favour, a Penſion of 5000 Marks. 

Theſe Obſtacles being removed with regard 
to Normandy, Stephen hoped to enjoy ſome 
quiet in England, when he was adviſed, that 
the King of Scots had made an Irruption into 
Northumberland : The Accounts he receiv'd 
made him fear he was call'd in by the Engliſ 
Barons to maintain the Rights of the Empreß, 
and this Fear proved but too well grounded. 
While David ravaged the Frontiers of the 
North, ſome Lords in England ſeized on Bed- 


ford, and in all likelihood did not intend to 


ſtop there. At this News Stephen immed: 
ately returned to England, and tho' it was in 
the Depth of Winter, undertook the Siege of 
Bedford, which he did not quit till he had re- 
duced the Place. After this Expedition be 
marched towards Scotland, whither King Da- 
vid was retreated. 

While he was etnploy'd in revenging upon 
the Scots the Miſchiefs they had made the En- 


gliſd ſuffer, a general Inſürrection of the Ba- 


rons call'd him back to his own Kingdom. 
This News furpriz d him, but he ought not, 
methinks, to look upon it as any thing Won- 
derful the Barons ſhould break their Oaths to 
him, ſince he himſelf had, without 3 


RE colatcd that he took to Maud. The Male- 
contents complained that Stephen had broke 
nie Promiſcs in ſeveral Points, as well with 
= :cc2rd to the People as to the Church; but 
tis was a Pretence to cloak their private Re- 
ſentments. The true Cauſe of their Diſcon- 
tent was, the King had not rewarded them ac- 
= cording to their Expectations. From the time 
= i; Prince aſcended the Throne, he had been 
Ws continually harraſſed with their Requeſts ; tho 
= hc endeavoured, ſometimes by Reaſons, at 
= others by Promiſes, and often by actual Gifts, 
80 ſatisfy the moſt importunate: But this was 
= not ſufficient to make them ſteady in their 
8 1 oyalty, which was only founded upon their 
Hopes of a real Impoſſibility; for they all ex- 
pected to obtain the ſame Eſtates, the fame Ti- 
tles, and the fame Employments. 
_ XR, Earl of Gloceſter, was the Chief of 
che Rebels; he had with great Addreſs taken 
Advantage of theſe Diſpoſitions to form a Par- 
ty ſtrong enough to place his Siſter upon the 
Throne; who, when he found himſelf ſuffici- 
= cntly ſupported, went to the Empreſs and in- 
= form'd her what he had done for her Intereſt, 
acter which he wrote an abuſive Letter to Ste- 
ben, reproaching him with having broken the 
= Oath he had taken to Maud, and accuſing him 
SE with having led him into the ſame Crime: To 
= this Letter he added a Manifeſto, in which he 
aave Stephen the Title of Uſurper, and declared 
= War againſt him. The King, inſtead of an- 
== 'wering, confiſcated all the Lands he held in 
sigland. | Tp 
= However, Maud's Party daily gathering 
Strength by the coming in of the Barons, the 
Pearl of Gloceſter arrived in England, and got 


Lords in her Intereft, ſeiz'd on ſeveral Caſtles 
fortified by the preceding Kings. Stepben ſee- 
ing himſelf obliged to make War with his own 
= >ubjects, retook and demoliſhed many of thefe 
= Caſtles. Tho' he had reaſon to be diſhearten'd 
by this general Defection, yet he ſupported 
himſelf with his Army of Foreigners, and on 
all Occaſions ſhew'd an extraordinary Vigor, 
nnd a firm Reſolution of not quitting the Scep- 
tre but with his Life; tho' he could not but 
be greatly ſurpriſed to fee thoſe who had been 
in che moſt forward to give it into his Hand, 
prove now the firft to wrench it out again. 
„ The King of Scots fomented theſe Troubles 
e n favour of the Empreſs. When he faw 
„Things brought to ſuch Height, he again en- 
Wy -d Northumberland and cruelly ravaged the 
: Country, which co mmonly felt the Smart of 
de Engliſh and Scots Quarrels. As Stephen 
Huld not at that time leave the Heart of the 


Kingdom to aid his Subjects in the North, 


Verſtan, Archbiſhop of York, undertook to 
pel theſe Invaders: He afſembled the Barons 
and Gentlemen of the northern Counties, and 
prelented to. them, that in ſo urgent an Oc- 


Poſſeſſion of Briſtol * At the ſame Time other 


Advantage he could 
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caſion they could expect no Aſſiſtance but 
from themſelves, the King not being in a Con- 
dition to ſuccour them. His Remonſtrances 
producing the Effect he expected, they unant- 
mouſly promiſed to uſe all poſſible Efforts to 
drive back the Enemy; ſoon after, each hav- 
ving led his Troops to the appointed Rendez- 
vous, they all put themſelves under the leading 
of Walter de Speck; and of William di Alber- 
marle, and advanced as far as Averton in York- 
ſhire: The Reſolution being taken to wait the 
Enemy here, they raiſed a Maſt, on the Top 
of which they placed conſecrated Hoſts, and 
Banners of Saints, that they might, in caſe of 
Neceſſity, rally on this Spot. The Scots, gieatty 
ſuperior in Number, having attacked the En- 
gliſb in their retrenched Poſt, were, however, 
repelled with the Loſs of 12,000 Men; tho' 
the Scot's King and his Son Henry gave, in this 
Engagement, Proofs of ſurprizing Courage, 
they could not prevent their Army being en- 
tirely routed, Tis faid, an Harangue made 
by an Engliſb Biſhop, in Which he promiſed 
Paradiſe to thoſe who ſhould fall in the Battle, 
greatly contributed to the proſperous Succeſs of 
that Day. 1 | 

While Stephen's Affairs ſucceeded fo happily 
in the North, he ſpread the Terror of his Arms 
in the Heart of the Kingdom; the Malecon- 
tents not daring to keep the Field, gave him 
Leiſure to reduce their Towns one after ano- 
ther without Oppoſition. Theſe Conqueſts, 
added to the Victory which his Troops had 
lately obtained over the Scot's King, aſtoniſh'd 
the Earl of Ghcefter, who had expected a 
quite different Iſſue from this War; but when 
he ſaw his Party was daily weaken'd, he had 
no other reſource left but that of ſolliciting, 
in Perſon, the Empreſs to croſs into England, 
to ſupport her Party by her Preſence. 5 
The Abfence of the Earl of Gloceſter, and 


the Flight of ſome other Lords of the ſame 


Party allowing the King ſome quiet, he reſolved 
to carry on the War with the Scots, which 
had been fo profperous in the Beginning ; with 
this View he advanced into the North, and in 
his Way took the Caftle of Leeds; he after- 
wards marched towards Scotland, whither Da- 
vid had retreated: His Deſign was to bring 
this Prince to a Battle, which (as the King of 
Scots would riſque nothing in his own Coun- 
try) he very carefully avoided. However, the 
Fear he was, in of being, at length, obliged 
to an Engagement, made him reſolve to aſk a a 
Peace. At any other Time Stephen would 
have made him dearly bought it, but in the 
preſent Conjuncture he did not think it his 
Intereſt to be too rigid; and indeed, whatever 
Fe ck this War, could 


not be compared to the Prejudice his Abſence 
17 — prove to his Affairs: He Ko ops con- 
cluded a Treaty with David, by which Henry, 
that King's Son, was put into Paffeſßion o | 
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the particular Province of Northumberland and 
the County of Huntingdon, and in return, 
David took an Oath not to intermeddle in 
the Quarrel between Stephen and the Em- 
reſs. | 
: The Scots War being thus ended, the King 
return'd to his Dominions, accompanied by the 
Prince of Scotland, whoſe noble and generous 
Behaviour ſo wan his Affections, that he could 
ſcarcely have loved him better had he been 
his own Son. The Kindneſs Stephen ſhew'd 
this young Prince, raiſed the Jealouſy of the 


Earl of Chefter, and of ſome other Lords, who 


from the King's placing him above them at 
Table, took a Pretence to withdraw from 
Court ; but had not Henry's Birth exacted this 
Preference, his Merit claim'd a very particu- 
lar Regard, being allowed'by all Hiſtorians to 
have been an accompliſhed Prince. Where- 
fore Stephen, notwithſtanding the Jealouſy of 
the Engliſh. continually gave him Marks of 
his Eſteem, eſpecially on one Occaſion which 
ſhew'd it real, This Prince, who had accom- 
panied the King to the Siege of Ludlow, going 
too near the Walls, had been taken off his 
Horſe with a Hook faſten'd to the End of a 
Rope, if Stephen, at the Hazard of his own 
Life, had not flown to diſengage him : An 
Action which did as much Honour to the 
King, as to the Prince, for whom he had ſhewn 
ſo great Affection. | 
In the ſame Year Albericus, the Pope's Le- 
gate in England, aſſembled a Council, in which 
Theobald Abbot of Bec was elected Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, to the great Satisfaction of the 
Engliſb, who ſaw with Uneaſineſs that See two 
Years vacant. | 
The Peace Stephen lately made with the 
King of Scotland, and the Advantages he had 
gained over his domeſtick Enemies, had doubt- 
leſs procured him a Repoſe, which in all Ap- 
pearance might have been of long Continu- 
ance; and 'tis very probable would not have 


been diſturbed, if the Error he committed in 


falling out with the Clergy had not caſt him 
down, from his Height of Fame and Gran- 


deur, into the moſt deplorable Condition a So- 


vereign can be reduced. The Biſhops had ve- 
ry much contributed to the placing him on the 
Throne; ſince when their Power was ſo en- 
creaſed, that it was not leſs dangerous for the 
King to have them for Enemies, than their be- 
ing in his Intereſt had been advantageous to 
his Election. However, his Jealouſy of their 
Power did not ſuffer him to conſider, with his 
uſual Prudence, to what he expoſed himſelf 
by reſolving to humble them. Roger, Biſhop 
of Saliſbury, had two. Caſtles, one at the De- 


| vizes, at the other at Sherborn, both as ſtrong 


as. ſtately; and had laid the Foundation of a 
third at Malmeſbury 
Biſhop of Lincoln, had built one at Newark, 
and openly declared, it was as much for his 


- - 


the Difficulty of the Siege, thought of an E. difpl 


.” Alexander, his Nephew, 
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of ENGLAND, 
Security as for the Dignity of the Church! 
Nigil, Biſhop of Ely, another Nephew of . a 
ger's, in Imitation of theſe two, affected: 
Magnificence in his Houſe and Equipag. Wn 
which brought upon him the Envy of ſome WRAP 
and Indignation of all. When theſe thr, ñ 
Prelates went to Court, they were attend 
by a Troop of armed Men, as if their Deſign WA 
was rather to inſult, than pay their Reſpec;⁊ 
to the King. By this great Pride they raiſy AW: 
many Enemies, ſome of whom took an Oy. Re 
portunity to work on the King's Jealouſ, nl 
and to inſinuate, that he could not be in SS. 
curity while the Biſhops were in ſuch Powe, 
Theſe Suſpicions were ſtrengthen'd by the Ru. 
mour ſpread of Maud's preparing to enter E.. 
gland with great Forces. Tho' the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury had been one of the principal Inſtru. WAP 
ments of Stephen's Election, the King, not. 
withſtanding, imagined Maud had gain'd hin 
over to her Intereſt ; and ſtrongly poſſeſſed AY 
with this Notion, reſolved to humble that Pr. 
late's and his Nephew's Pride; and twas no: 
long before an Opportunity offer'd. In a g 
neral Aſſembly convok'd at Oxford, the Biſho Wl 
of Sal: ſbury's Domeſticks having quarrel'd with Wn 
thoſe of Alane de Bretagne, Earl of Richmond, 


one of his Knights was kill'd, and a gre RA" 


many wounded on each Side. The Biſhops 
Servants got the better, as they were aſſiſti 
by thoſe of the Biſhops of Ely and Lincoln, ad 
by thoſe of the Chancellor, who paſſed for N. 
ger's Nephew, but was indeed his Son. The RE <= 
King, who would take Advantage of the Op- 
portunity offer'd to mortify this Family, cauſei , 
them all to be cited before his Court to anſwe Wl 

for the Riot of their Domeſticks. The Cit:- nn. 
tion was both juſt and. conformable to the 
Laws; but the Reparation the King demand- bn 

ed was exceſſive. He was not fatisfied with e 
the common Fine impoſed on like Caſes, but BN *= 


inſiſted alſo upon the Biſhops delivering p 


their Caſtles as a Security for their Loyalty. nll 
This Demand ſeeming to the Prelates exorb- Wl 
tant, they aſked time for Deliberation : Whit Wi 

the King waited their Anſwer, the Biſhop d bis! 
Ely abſented himſelf, and withdrew to tie WAN -* 
Caſtle of the Devizes, belonging to Roger 15 Wl Th 
Uncle. The Eſcape of this Prelate having JAW e 


broke off all Accommodation, the King imme | rim 
diately beſieged the Caſtle, in which Mathilii, il 11 10 
the Wife or Concubine of the Biſhop of . p 
liſbury had alſo ſhut herſelf up. The Pla ® 

being pretty ſtrong, the King, who forelsv - 1 , 


pedient to put an end to it without Loſs d in : 
Time. He cauſed the Biſhop of Sal:/0w), ii : 


and the Chancellor to be led to the Foot « i of d 
the Wall, and ſent Word to Mathilde, tat W cn.) 
the latter ſhould immediately be hanged, * WW >< 
ſhe refuſed to ſurrender the Place, and ti r 
the Biſhop ſhould neither eat nor drink till i : 7-1 
was given up. Theſe Menaces had their 8. 
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1 7 ed Effect, Mal bi lda open d the Gates of the 
ee, here the King found 49,070 Prams 
RS. ready Money. The Bibop of Lic 
RS caincd. his. Liberty by delivering to the King 
BE. Calc of Sleaford. Soon after Stephen took 
oc of Saliſbury, Malmeſbury, and Sherborn, 
ith the Money found in theſe Places; which 
ere the Treaſuries of the Biſhops, he had the 
teans to engage the King of France in his In- 
= ci, and to make an Alliance with him, which 
as cemented by the Marriage of Euſface, 
—_-::'s Son, with Conflance the Siſter of 
: : f F 0111s le Jeune, who had ſucceeded his F ather 
. nis le Gros. abs aero. 
he King's Severity towards the Biſhops 
roughly diſpleaſed the Clergy, who were 
„ cry loud in their Complaints. The Archbi- 
op of Ron then in England, was the only 
oe who was not offended; as he was of Opi- 
oon the King might deprive the Biſhops of 
er fortified Caſtles, without prejudicing the 
nmunities of the Church, the Liberties of 
Which they no way regarded. But the Biſhop 
f V incbeſter, lately inveſted with the Dig- 
iy of Legate in England, differ d from him 
opinion. This Prelate cheriſh'd . a. ſecret 
eeſentment in his Heart to the King his Bro- 
oer, for not admitting him to the Manage- 
ent of publick Affairs; he expected a quite 
ferent Treatment when he labour'd ſo ear- 

N ech to place him on the Throne; but ſee- 
ang no greater likelihood of his having, for the 


uture, any Share in the Government, he 


ALE 
2 


im, under Pretence of maintaining the Rights 
ecke Church. With Deſign to give him Un- 
eaſineſs, he convened a Synod at Wincheſter, 
to which he cited the King to render an Ac- 
Count of his Actions. At the opening of the 
Aſſembly he made a very bitter Speech, in 
which he. exaggerated all that Stephen had done 
e gainſt the three Prelates: He exhorted the 
= Biſhops, vigorouſly to maintain the Rights of 


= the Church. Stephen had ſent ſome Lords to 
= this Council aſſiſted by Albericł de Were, a fa- 
mous Civilian. When the Legate had ended 
his Harangue, the Lords aſk'd for what Rea- 
lon the King had been cited to the Council. 


phaſing the Biſhop of Saliſbury, he anfwer'd 
8 


Dee, 


3 A gerly laid hold on this Opportunity to diſquiet 


the epiſcopal Dignity, and the Immunities of 


bbe Legate told them, it was to anſwer his 


ſtrong, that moſt of the temporal Lords 


CF W-4 
I y | j 
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vereign, endeavour'd to reclaum them: He 
aſked, if they could. prove by any of .the Ca- 
nons, that they ought as Biſhops to have for- 
tify'd Caſtles; but, added he, ſhould yon even 
demonſtrate, that without infringing any of 
the Canons of the Church you may poſſeſs them, 
haw can you lawfully refuſe, at a Time. when 
the Kingdom is threaten'd with an Invaſion, ta 
entruſt them in the Hands of your Sovercign? 
Is it not ibe King's Buſineſs to ſecure the State? 
and can Subjects refuſe him Entrance into their 
Portifications without, being guilty of Rebellion? 
But theſe Arguments not being: ſufficient to 
make the Biſhops quit their Pretenſions, the 
Legate . propoſed: to excommunicate the King; 
and to ſend Deputies of their own Body to 
Rome, to make their Complaints to the Pope. 
The Lords whom the King had. ſent, think- 
ing it was Time to ſpeak in a higher Strain, 
told them, the Synod undertook to ęcommiie 
nicate the King, their Repentance would ſoon 
ollow their Decree ; and if any of them ſet 
out for Rome on fuch a Subject, he would jind it 
extreamly difficult to return. Theſe Menaces 
made the Biſhops unwilling to expoſe them. 
ſelves to the King's Reſentment by following 
that of the Legate's; wherefore the Synod, 
contenting themſelves with ordering Deputies 
to the King to require a ſuitable. Reparation, 
broke up after they had ſat three Days. In 
conſequence of this Reſolution, the Legate and 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury went to the King; 
and very earneſtly entreated him to- preyent 
a Breach between the eccleſiaſtical : and civil 
Goverament ; which was properly aſking him 
to give the Clergy entire Satisfaction, or a Rup- 
ture was inevitable: For this, in fact, was the 
true Meaning of their Words. Finally, it is 
not to be conceived upon what other ground 
the Clergy of England then pretended to be 
independent on the royal Authority, if it was 
not that they were become ſo powerful, they 


thought themſelves abſolutely neceſſary to the 


King. Heretofore, in the Time of the Saxon 
Kings, the Biſhops look'd upon it an Honour 
to be rank d among the Thanes, that is, a- 
mong the King's Servants. Since the Norman 
Conqueſt, William I. upon meer Suſpicion, im- 
priſon d ſome Biſhops, baniſh'd, and depoſed 
others; none then durſt ſtir, and the People 
ſaw. their Misfortunes; without entering into 


8 


their Quarrel: But in the Reign of Ste hen 


it was an unheard. of Crime to take forti- 
fied Places from the Biſhops, and a Bold - 
neſs to give them the Title of the King's Ser- 
„ vil old bac, AD adi togirngos 
The People, however, on this Oecaſion 
were as much alarmed, as if they had been 
deprived of their own Privileges. The King- 


x I " #3 4 
A ; 
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ty. dom was in an Inſtant full of Malecontents, 


who wanted only a Head to command them. 
In ſhort, the Cabal of the Clergy was ſo 


. I 
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194 The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


art with them to maintain their Intereſt. 
This ſeeming to the Empreſs a favourable 
Conjunctute, ſhe reſolyed to improve it, and 
croſſed into England, tho ſhe had but an hun- 
dred and forty Men to accompany her. It 
was a very inconſiderable Band for ſuch an 
Enterpriſe, but ſhe depended upon a powerful 
Reinforcement from the Malecontents. Her 
firſt Quarters were in the Caſtle of Arundel, 
which had been allotted the Queen Dowager 
for her Reſidence, and was part of her Dower. 
The Earl of Gloceſter, who accompanied his 
Siſter, thinking her very ſafe in a Place where 
ſhe was received with all the Honour due to 


her high Rank, repair'd to Briſtol. Stephen, 


in the mean while, who was at the Siege of 
Marlborough, ſuddenly broke up and marched 


towards Arundel. The King's Approach made 


the Queen Dowager repent ſhe had entertain'd 
Maud. On the one Hand, the apprehended 
this Step: might prove the Loſs not only of 
her Caſtle, but of whatever elſe ſhe enjoy'd 
in England: On the ocher, Honour and Pro- 
bity would not allow her to deliver this Prin- 
ceſs into the Hands of her Enemy: To extri- 
cate herſelf out of this Trouble, ſhe let the 
King know, that if he in/ifted upon her giving 
up the-Enipreſs, fhe would be as reſolute in per- 


ting to protect her, till Sutcour arrived; but 


at the ſamè time entreated him to confider ſhe 
had not received this "Princeſs as his Enemy, 
but as her Daughter-in-law, and the Widow 
of a great Emperor, «whoſe Rank exacted the 
Honour ſhe paid her: That ſhe did not intend 
tn favour any Deſign againſt him, but to pre- 
vent any Misfortune which might happen to the 
Empreſs,” while under ber Roof. In a Word, 
the propoſed: to him the alhwing Maud a Liber- 
ty to withdraw to ſome otber Place, where he 
would 'find' no greater Difficulty to beſiege her 
than in the. Caſtle of Arundel; by which Gene- 
roſity, without lofing any Advantages, he would 
oblige a Queen, Widow of a great Monarch 
his Uncle and Benefattor. 
Whether Stephen found himſelf in no Con- 
dition to take the Place before the Arrival of 
Succour, or whether he thought himſelf oblig'd 
to ſhew this Reſpect to the Queen, he gave his 
Word to eſcort Maud to Briſtol; which he 
punctually perform'd : But he had in the Se- 

uel too much Reaſon to repent of his Gene- 
roſity. Maud being conducted to Briſtol ſtaid 


there for ſome time; after which ſhe went to 


Gloceſter, and during her Reſidence in theſe 


two Towns, fo dexterouſly managed the Diſ- 


content of the Clergy and Nobility to her own 
Advantage, that ſhe gain'd theſe two powerful 
Bodies over to her Intereſt; and by their 


Means a great Majority of the People. There 


remain'd in the King's Party but a ſmall 
Number of Barons, and his Foreign Army, 
which, tho' very ill paid, ſerv'd him however 
A .. 


I ſhall not here undertake to give a Particu. 
lar of this civil War, which, like moſt othe;, 


of the ſame Nature, furniſh'd more Example 
of Treachery and Cruelty than of great Action; 
It will be ſufficient to relate ſome df the prin. 
cipal Events. While it laſted the Kingdom 
was divided. The Towns, Counties, and pr. 
vate Men ſided with the King or Empreſs 3 


they were guided by their Paſſion or Intereſt: 


The Neighbouring Lords, and the neareſt Re. 


lations, made reciprocal War, firing the Houts | : 1 | 
and pillaging the Vaſſals of each other, th 
the whole Kingdom was very ſoon in a mof - Fl 


deplorable Confuſion, 


In the mean while the Biſhop of W7ncheſt | 3 ; Z 


perceiving his Error in raiſing a Storm, which 


he foreſaw would infallibly overwhelm the 


King his Brother, on a ſudden chang'd Sides, | . : | 
He apprehended, that as Brother to Steben 


he ſhould be involv'd in this Monarch's Fate 
and conſequently, far from endeavouring hi 
Ruin, twas his Intereſt to defend him. In 
this Reſolution, and with Deſign to regain the 
King's Confidence by ſome important Ser- 
vice, he inveigled -a good Number of Lords 
who were in Maud's Intereſt, to Wincheſter, 


where he detained them Priſoners till they had N | ; thi 


deliver d up their Caſtles'to the King. 


Notwithſtanding, Stephen was ſurrounded ty 
with all theſe Difficulties, he ſhew'd a Reſolu- n* 


tion, which did not a little contribute to the keep- 
ing in his Intereſt, thoſe People, who doubtleſs 
would have abandon'd him had they diſcover'd 
in him the leaſt Dejection. So far from loſing 
Courage by theſe cruel Strokes of Fortune, he 
daily made new Efforts to redreſs, by his Brave- 
ry and Prudence, what he ſuffer'd by the Re- 
volt of his Subjects. He even hoped to put 
an end to his Misfortunes at once, by beſieg- 
ing Walling ford, where Maud, and the Earl 
of Gloceſter were ſhut up: But finding greater 
Impediment in this Siege than he imagined, he 
was conſtrained to change it to a Blockade. He 
was no ſooner withdrawn, but the Earl of 
Ghcefter ſally d out of the Town, and ſeized 
on Worceſter, whilſt the Barons of the fame 
Party waſted the Counties of Chefter and Nit- 
tingham. 5 5 
Maud, in the mean while, finding herſelf 
too much ſtreighten'd in Walling ford, found 
means to quit the Town and withdraw to 
Lincoln; of which the King had no ſooner In- 
telligence, but he reſolved to follow and fur- 
pak her, as he knew this City, in which be 
ad a great many of his Party, could not be 
maintain'd with the few Troops Maud had 
placed in it. He had taken his Rival in Lin- 
coln, which held out but a few Days, if ſte 
had not found Means to eſcape while the Art: 
cles of Capitulation were drawing up. St 
pben having miſs'd his Aim withdrew, leaving 
no Garriſon in the Town for fear of weakening 
his Army. He had hardly left the Place ws 


be was told the Earl of Cheſter, Son-in-law td 
SE hc Earl of Gloceſter, with his Wite and Bro- 
tler, was come to Lincoln to keep his Chrit- 
Va, The Deſire he had to take theſe three, 
made him return with ſuch Expedition, that 
me Earl had only time to gain the Caſtle, where 
be was immediately beſieged: He found means 
= however to get out and requite Succour of the 
Pari of Gioceſter, for the Caſtle could not hold 
cout many Days. The Earl by his own Inte- 
ett engaged to deliver his Daughter, drew to- 
eether his T roops, and marched with-ſuch Ex- 
1 pedition towards Lincoln, that he was very 
bear ſurpriſing the King, who thought him-at 
6 great Diſtance. As he had forded the Ri- 
ver Trent, contrary to the King's Opinion, 
ho thought it impracticable, he was on a ſud- 
Len ſo near the royal Army, that it was not 

= - poſſible for either Side to avoid a Battle. Both 
—_ 4 rmics being drawn up, the Fight was begun, 


and for a very long time maintained by either 


party with equal Reſolution. At length, the 
King's Cavalry, compoſed of Flemmings and 


Bretons, beginning to give Ground, they 


ere ſo vigorouſly puſhed they could never 
rally again. The Earl of Gloceſter improved 


} this Advantage, not by purſuing thoſe who 
ted, but by falling upon the King's Infan- 
1.1 ey; who having no longer the Horſe to ſu- 
u. ain them, endeavour'd to ſave themſelves by 
flight. * 

15 7 Jn the mean while, Stephen, who would 
4 Pot fubmit to turn his Back, was in-a Manner 
ing ct alone in the Middle of the Field of Bat- 
e lle, vigorouſly charged by a Number of Ene- 
ve. pics, but defending himſelf againſt their ut- 
ge. oſt Efforts with a ſurpriſing Bravery ; had 
ou i his Cavalry at this Time rallied, he might with 
eg gn immortal Glory, have extricated himſelf 
zom the Danger, but being deſtitute of all 
ter occour, he was, at length, obliged to yield 
7 e 2 great Number of Enemies who preſſed 
Ye im on every Side; but it was not, however, 
4 ill the laſt Extremity, for his Battle-axe 
breaking with the furious Strokes he gave, 
me e had recourſe to his Sword, with which he 
nj. ill defended himſelf for a conſiderable Time, 


ming with Rage to ſee himſelf thus'aban- 
ond by his Men. At length, having per- 
Formed more than could be expected from a 
ngle Man in his Situation, for his Sword had 
o flown to Pieces, a broken Piece only re- 
ained in his Hand, he was beat upon his 
vees with a Stone, at which time Sir William 
Nins coming up, ſeized him by the Hel- 
et, and preſenting the Point of his Sword: 
WW catened to kill him, if he did not yield 
self Priſoner. Notwithſtanding the Extre- 
muty to which this Prince was reduced; he re- 
ed to yield to any but to the Earl of Gloce- 
who happily was not far off. As ſoon 
the Earl had him in his Power, he cauſed 
m to be eſcorted to the Empreſs, who ſhut 
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175 
him up in the Caſtle of Briſtol, where he was 
Jͥõã 4 

While the unfortunate Prince Was in this 
deplorable Situation; Maud improved the Ad- 
vantages which her Arms had procured her; 
All England deſerted the Intereſt öf the im- 
priforr'd King, except Londbn and the Conhty | 

of Kent, where the Queen his Conſort, his 

Son Euſtace, and his Favourite, Wi/liont 
Apres, kept together ſome Pattifihs, The 
Barons who continued faithfiil to him? with= 
drew to Lindon, where they had Intereſt e- 
nough- to be received into the Society of 
Burghers, and to induce them to niake a Con- 
tederacy in the King's Favouf. Normnndy foot 
followed the Example of England; the Count 
4 Anjbii, upon the News of Stephen's Tmpri- 
ſonment, repaired to that Dutchy, to have the 
Empreſs his Wife acknowledged, in which he 
found but little Difficutty. At the fame time 
the King of Scotland breaking the laſt Treaty 
made a new Irruption into the northern Coun- 
ties, under Pretence of favouring the Empreſs, 
tho' it was in effect for his own private In- 
tereſt. IS t 

One would naturally imagine the Battle of 

Lincoln ſhould immediately have placed Maud 
upon the Throne, but there was yet an Ob- 
ſtacle, which, if not removed, ſhè c. 


. 


— 


could not 
be aſſured of reaping the Fruit of — {ny 

rous Succeſs: It was the gaining over the Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who by the Dignity of Le- 
gate, with which he was inveſted, being at the 
Head of the Clergy, could deprive her of the 
Aſſent of that powerful Body, "whoſe Deter- 
minations had a very great Influence upon thoſe 
of the Nobility and People. She therefore 
thought it above all things neceffary to prevail 
on him to abandon Stephen's Intereſt; to this 
end ſhe went to him at Wincheſter, He at 
firſt made ſome Difficulty to liſten to Maud's 


Propoſals, but when ſhe offer'd to leave him 


the Diſpoſition of all the Benefices, he deſerted 
the King his Brother, and promiſed to uſe his 
utmoſt Endeavours to procure the Votes of the 
Clergy for the Enipheſs; and beforehand took 
an Oath to her, but with this Reſtriction, that 
it ſhould be no longer binding than ſhe was 
juſt to her Promiſes. ee eee 
Maud wanted no more to be real Queen 
of England, than the Seal of publick Autho- 
rity; tho' ſhe was well aſſured of the tempo- 
ral Lords ' Conſent; ſhe apprehended to meet 
with Oppoſition from the Clergy; who, in all 
likelihbod;”' would be more ſcrupulous witü 
Reference to the Oath they had taken to the 
King. The Legate anſwering for the Succeſs 
of this Affair, aſſembled a Council at Winches 
ter, in which all the Biſhops and Abböts of 
the Kingdom, with the Archdeacons, Who 
repreſetited the inferiour Clergy, were preſofit. 
The Day before the opening of this Synbd, 
the Biſhop of Mncheſten took care to have 2 
| > Pr ate 


-- 
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rivate Conference with the particular Mem- 
4 Firſt with the Biſhops, after with the 
Abbots, and laſtly with the Archdeacons. 
What paſſed i in theſe private Conferences is un- 
known, but the next Day diſcovered the uſe 
the Legate intended to make of them. As 
ſoon. as the Council was aſſembled, this Pre- 
late made a long Harangue, in which he. en- 
deavour'd to ſhew that Stephen's Male-admini- 
tration, his Want of Probity, and his Tyran- 
ny, were the only Cauſe of the Troubles 
which rent the Ges He ſtrongly inſiſted on 
the firſt. Oath which he had taken to Maud; 
adding, - that it was much more commendable 
to have regard to the Will of the eternal Fa- 
ther; who commanded Juſtice to be done to 
that Princeks, than to liſten, to the Intereſts of 
a carnal Brother. In ſhort, ſince the Judg- 
ments of God had overtaken the Kng, whom 
they had elected, they ought to repair the Fault 
Fs had been guilty of, by reſtoring the Crown 
to the Princeſs to whom it lawfully belong'd. 
1 therefore (continued he) by Virtue of the 
apoſtolical Power with which J am inveſted, 
oe call d this Aſſembly to concert with you 
the Means to put an end to the Troubles of the 
Kingdom. 'This Affair was Yeſterday debated 
in Preſence of the principal Members of the 
Clergy, who have indiſputably the chief Right 
in the Election of King,; wherefore, after a 
mature Deliberation, we have Judged it right 
to acknowledge Maud, Daughter of our incom- 
parable King Henry, for our Queen and Sove- 


reign of Eng 
The greater ter Part of the Members, who 
were not in the Intrigue, were extreamly ſur- 
priſed at this Diſcourſe, and more to ſee an 
Election made by the Clergy alone, after a 
Manner ſo little uſed; notwithſtanding, every 
body keeping a profound Silence, as ſome 
were influenced, and others durſt not make 
olition, fearing they ſhould not be ſe- 
conded, this Silence was taken for an Appro- 


bation. 
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The Affair being thus ended, the Empreſs 


wanted nothing more than the Conſent of the 
City of Londen, to proceed to her Coronation; 
to obtain which it was neceflary to enter into 
a Negociation with this Capital, which took 
up ſome. time. In the mean while Maud ad- 
vanced as far as Reading, where the Gover- 
nor of Oxford preſented her with the Keys of 
that Town; which he beg'd ſhe would ho- 
nour with her Preſence, She readily con- 
ſented, and having received the Oaths of the 
Inhabitants of Oxford, and of the adjacent 
Parts, went to St. Albans, and waited the Re- 
ſolutions of the City of London. This Metro- 
polis was full of Trouble and Confuſion; ſome 
would continue faithful to the King, notwith- 
— ſtanding his Impriſonment ; others maintain'd 
| they ought to yield to the Times, and acknow- 
* * The latter . at length pre- 


Security 


venge: He hoped the new 


ly convinced ſhe looked upon him as an En 


tuation: From that very Moment he began i ; 


Sled tans 


vailing , this Princeſs , repaired to Londen: 
where, encompaſſed with a great Number af 
Lords, who waited on her, ſhe was received 4 1 : 


with Pomp. 
The City of London having chus declared 
for Maud, all Oppoſition was at an end, an 
Preparations were made for her Coronation : 
In the mean while ſhe was without Contrad. 
ction acknowledged Sovereign. . 1 8 
In this Interval the Queen, Conſott of S. 
phen, . went to the Empreſs to endeavour 1 | It 
win her, to ſome Condeſcenſion for her Hu. AR 
band. As ſhe deſpaired ſeeing him re-aſoend I E | 
the Throne, ſhe deſired no more than the Re. | 
covery of his Liberty, / promiſing in the Nav i 3 
of that unfortunate Prince, that he ſhould u. | 3 
nounce the Crown j and to remove all ſort q : 4 
Suſpicion, promiſed he ſhould quit the King. 
dom, and ſpend the Remainder of his Days n MA 
a Monaſtery : He even offer'd to bind himſe! I 
by an Oath never to return again, and to gi WA 
for the Performance of his Engage. WM 


ment: But in thoſe times there were ſo may Wl 
recent Examples of the little Scruple 1 made u 
violating — 8 that there was no relying 
upon them. Mand rejected all theſe Propo Wi 
fals after an inſulting, Manner, commands 
the unfortunate Queen . never more to apper Wn 
before her. A 

The Biſhop of Vi A became alſo le 4 
Supphant, but he had no more Reaſon to bo 
the Generoſity of the Empreſs : He thougit ll 
he merited ſome regard for the Service he hi 
lately done, and on this Ground aſked ſom Wi 
Favour for his Nephew Euftace, which Mal 
very haughtily refuſed him, This was fufi- 
cient to. make the Prelate ſeek Means for Ri 
en would h 
ggvern'd by this Advice, but was thoroug- 


been 


my. His reſtleſs and revengeful "Temp Bi 
would not ſuffer him to continue in this Bi 
cabal againſt Maud, and earneſtly looged 8M 
make this ungrateful Princeſs ſenſible that it 
had as much Power to do her Injury, i 
had to do her Service: But it is probable 
would have found ſome Difficulty to ſucc0 
in his Projects, if the Empreſs herſelf, by be 
Haughtineſs, had not Furniſhed him with ie 
Means. She brought upon her the Haun : 
the Londoners in lar, by refuſing to 


lify the Severity of the Laws: enacted 1 | 
Norman and to revive thoſe of Edu" 


the only Requeſt they made her, and what i 
Father had poſitively, promiſed... The he Bina 
of Wincheſter, by his ſecret Emiſſaries in 
don, fomented this Diſcontent as much =p 
ſible, and animated the Citizens to revenge 
Contempt with which Maud. treated the 
His Intrigues were carried to ſuch a len lo 
that, he engaged them to ſeize upon the e 5 
an of = Empreſa, | Notwithſjandus | 4 


©. 


19 | % „ taken to kee the Deſign ſecret, this 
8 NG had timel Notice of it, who in great 
Wo Haſt e, and a8 great Fear, quitted London, 
feaving her Palace and all her Furniture ex- 
pod to the Fury of the Populace. Tho? this 
WW > fil'd, the Legate thought he had made a 
WE conſiderable Progreſs in the Execution of his 
SE Project, fince he had engaged the City of Lon- 
n to declare againſt Maud: Finding himſelf 
(c8̃cure of their Aſſiſtance, he had a private Con- 
W rence with his Siſter-in-law, to conſult on 
proper Meaſures, after which he ſent his Ne- 
_ hw Euſtace to be in Readineſs to march 
= with the Kentiſh Troops, promiſing, that ve- 
ry ſoon, he would ſet him at the Head of a 
more ' conſiderable Army. Theſe Meaſures 
being taken, and having privately brought 
oer ſome Lords to the King's Intereſt, whom 
me Empreſs had diſobliged, he ſtored the 
cl BS Caftle of Wincheſter, and ſome others in his 
power, with Proviſions and. warlike Ammu- 
WE nitions. - We, 
_ This could not be done fo ſecretly but Maud 
bad Intelligence of it, who placed herſelf at 
ce Head of her Troops, accompanied by the 
000 Earl of Gloceſter, and her Uncle the King of 
cot, come to England to be preſent at her 
EF Coronation. Being pretty near to Wincheſter, 
che let the Legate know ſhe had ſomethin 
to impart to him, defiring he would come an 
peak to her. He ſuſpecting ſhe had got In- 
tcelligence of his Proceedings, inſtead, of going 
60 her, ſent an equivocal Anſwer, and at the 
ſame time, by a contrary Gate went out of 
the Town to aſſemble his Friends, who only 
waited his Orders to be in Motion. As they 
were all in readineſs they were ſoon in Arms. 
The Kentiſh Troops having joined thg Militia 


ö | W of London, the Queen; Stephen;s orts her 
Von Euftace, and William d puts Ifading the 


Army, marched with all Expedition to Min- 
cbeſter, where they were ſo near ſurpriſing the 
Empreſs, that ſhe had hardly time to with- 
draw to the Caſtle, The Inhabitants of this 
Town having ſhew'd a little too much Zeal 
for the Empreſs's Intereſt, the Biſhop, to cha- 
ſtiſe them, fired the Town, notwithſtanding 
it was the Capital of his Dioceſe. In this 
Conflagration twenty Churches, and a Mona- 
WT {icry of Nuns, call'd St. Grimbald, were re- 
Wy duced to Aſhes. | 
"_ Thc Care the Biſhop had himſelf taken to 
furniſh the Caſtle, made the Siege both long 
and difficult; the Beſiegers obſtinately conti- 
nued before it two Months, hoping, at one 
Stroke to put an end to the War, by taking 
the Chiefs of the oppoſite Party; which ſame 
Reaſon made them think of their own Safety. 
When they found it was not poſſible for them 
to hold out longer, they reſolved to open them- 
lelves a Paſſage with their Swords, and run all 
Hazards to provide for the Safety of the Em- 


_ 


25 


preſs. With this Deſign they ſallied out in 
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good Order, Maud, and the King of Scots 
marching in the Van, and the Earl of Ghce- 
er keeping in the rear Guard. They had no 
ſooner left the Caſtle, but the King's Troops 
cloſely followed them, endeavouring by fre- 
quent Aſſaults to retard their March, till the 
reſt of the Army could advance to encompaſs 
them. In theſe Conflicts the Earl of Gloce- 
ter vigorouſly withſtood his Enemies, and gave 
ſignal Proofs of his Conduct and Bravery : 
But theſe Efforts, which were indeed of very 
great Advantage to Maud, as they 'afforded 
Her the Means of a Retreat, were very unfor- 
tunate to himſelf, The Danger in which he 
faw this Princeſs, making him — 4 his own 


Safety, he was the laſt who paſſed a Defile 


where his Troops were ſorely preſſed by the 
Enemy, and by this had the Misfortune to be 
taken Priſoner. William 4Ypres, in whoſe 
Cuſtody he was put immediately, eſcorted 
him to Rocheſter in Kent, where Stephen had 
more Friends than in any other Part of the 
Kingdom. = = 
Maud in the mean while making all poſſi- 
ble Haſte, with very few in Company, got off 
to the Caſtle of Lutgall, from thence to thit 
of the Devizes, where ſhe ſtay'd to repoſe 


herſelf, thinking ſhe had time enough to go 


to Gloceſter. However, when ſhe defign'd to 
leave this Place, ſhe was informed the Ene- 
my had already ſecured all the Roads. If we 
may give Credit to la certain Hiſtorian, who 
is pretty much inclined to relate every thing 
that ſeems wonderful, ſhe dereived their Vigi- 
lance, by being carried to Glocefter in a Cof- 
fin, in which none would ever think of ſearch- 


ing: However tis certain ſhe found Means to 


eſcape this Danger. 5 1 
While this Princeſs was buſied in ſeeking 


Means to make head againſt her Enemies, the 


Biſhop of Winchefter, and others of the King's 


Friends, uſed all poſſible Endeavours to engage 
the Earl of Gloceſter to abandon his Siſter's In- 
tereſt; but neither their Sollicitations, hor his 
being a Priſoner, could in the leaſt ſtagger 
that Fidelity which he had ſworn to her ; nay; 
he would not even diſſemble, thöugh he might 
by that means have procured his Liberty: At 
length, after fix Months Itmpriſonment; Maud 
who had a tender Affection for him, and not 
indeed without Reafon, and who cbuld not 
well do without him, conſented to his being 
exchanged for the King. 
great many vain Endeavours were made to in- 
duce Stephen and the Empreſs to put an end 


to their Difference by a Peace: But as the 


Pretenſions of each was of a Nature which 


would not allow of a Diviſion, it was impoſſi- 
ble to ſucceed: Wherefore, contenting thema 
ſelves with the agreed Exchange, each Party 
was at Liberty to carry on the War. 


From the Time Steben had regain d his Li. 


berty, Maud's Party ſo vifibly decreaſed, that 
e : i the 


On this occaſion 4 
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if not ſupported by a foreign Succour. This 
Fear made him reſolve upon going into Nor- 
manch, to ſollicit the Count 4 Anjou to main- 
tain the Intereſts of the Empreſs, which 
were alſo thoſe of his Son: But the Count 
was too much entangled in domeſtick Trou- 
bles to be able to ſend any great Supply to 
England. The Nobility of Anjou being diſſa- 
tisſied with him, and the Nor mans not tho- 
roughly ſettled in their Obedience, he durſt 
neither leave them, nor diſgarniſh their Coun- 
try. He therefore ſent but a ſmall Reinforce- 
ment to Maud, but would have his eldeſt Son 
Henry accompany the Earl of Glocefter, to try 
if his Preſence might produce a good Effect 
upon the Enghſh. _.. - | 
In the Abſence of the Earl of Glocęſter, 
Maud withdrew to Oxford, thinking ſhe might 
there ſafely wait the Succours ſhe expected 
from Normandy. This ſeeming to the King 
a favourable Conjuncture, he reſolved to be- 
fiege that Town, in hopes of getting his Ri- 
val into his Power before the Earl's Return. 
The Siege was carried on with all imaginable 
Reſolution and Diligence; and with the like 
defended . by the Empreſs, who had ho other 
reſource to avoid the Misfortune which threa- 
ten'd her, but a vigorous Defence. Winter 
drawing on,.. ſhe. flatter'd. herſelf the King 
would be obliged to break up the Siege, but 
he obſtinately continuing his Afaults, not- 
withſtanding the Rigour of the Seaſon, ſhe 


was reduced to the melancholy Neceſſity of 


defiring to capitulate : But above all things, 
apprehenſive of undergoing the ſame Fate Ste- 
pben had experienced by her Command, ſhe 
did not think it expedient to ſtay till a Capitu- 
lation was made, which muſt neceſſarily have 
proved of fatal conſequence to her: Where- 
2 amuſing the King with Demands which 
he would never yield to, and taking the Ad- 
vantage of the Obſcurity of the Night to quit 
the Town, (the Ground being then cover'd 
with Snow) ſhe dreſs d herſelf in white to de- 
ceive the Eyes of the Centinels, and croſſing 
> Thames upon the Ice, having the Snow 
in her Face, walked fix Miles, and Spight of 
all Difficulties got to Ab;ngdon, where taking 
Horſes, the ſame Night enter'd Walling ford, 
The King was extreamly ſurprized that he had 
miſſed his Aim, for he looked upon the taking 
of Oxford, as a Trifle fince Maud had eſcaped 
him. In the mean while Prince Henry and 
the Earl of Gloceſter, newly arrived in Eu- 
gland, hearing that the Empreſs had had the 
good Fortune to get off, went to her at Val. 
ling ford; where the Sight of her Son effaced, 
tor ſome time, the Memory of her Misfor- 
tunes. T... dnt Arts; 
In the Beginning of the Year 1143, the 
Legate aſſembled a Synod at London, in which 
the King was preſent, he made a long Ha- 
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Earl of Gloceſter apprehended its entire Ruin rangue 


of Maud's Partiſans. 


Son, the Count 4 Anjou his Father having in- 


with the Queen, on account of his Jealoul): 


; defign'd to convince the Prelates f 1 
the Neceſſity of making more vigorous Effort, 
to put a ſpeedy end to a War fo ruinous 0 h 
the Kingdom: He declared that. he was ſtil 
ready to expoſe again his Life for the Servi 
of the State; but added, that he could n+ 
flatter himſelf with the Hopes of a proſperou 
Succeſs without the Aſſiſtance of his Subject 
On this Ground he requir'd, that who wer 
able to bear Arms might follow him in the 
War, and that the others might furniſh him 
with Money. This was principally addre(/4 
to the Clergy, who being govern'd by the B. 
ſhop of Wincheſter, promiſed to grant hin 
a Subſidy, but upon Condition greater Car: 
ſhould be taken to protect the Church tha 
formerly. E 1] 
The reſt of the Occurrences of this Ver 
would make but a tedious Detail of a civil MY 
War, which ravaged the Kingdom, conſiſtin WM 
in the taking and the ſurpriſing of Town; ne 
ſome Conflicts of ſmall Importance, and : 
great many barbarous Actions committed on! 
each ſide, That I may not fatigue my Reader Wn 
with a Recital of Particulars fo little affe4. 
ing, I ſhall, in few Words, obſerve, the Re. 
mainder of this Year and during the Courſe of 
the following three Years, Stephen's Party hal 
viſibly the better; to which the Death of th: 
Earl of Gloceſter, and that of Mio Earl of 
Hereford, did not a little contribute, as they 
were both the moſt able and the moſt faithful 
After the Loſs of theſe 
Lords the Empreſs finding herſelf unable to 
hold out longer, withdrew into Norman, 
whither ſhe had already ſent the Prince hr 


ſtantly preſſed his Return, perceiving it vain 
to expoſe: him to continual Dangers, to tear the 
Crown from the Head of a Prince on which i 
ſeem'd to be too firmly ſettled. 

Upon the Retreat of the Empreſs, Stepben 
remaining quiet Poſſeſſor of the Crown, thought 
of Means of conſerving it to his eldeſt Son 
Euftace after his Death; to which end be 
cauſed ſome of the Barons to take an Oath 
to him, imagining this Care would give an hap- 
py Iſſue to his Deſigns: But his own Exper 


ence might have taught him how ineffecual ſuc 
was this Method. \ 6 

While this Prince enjoy'd the Calm afforded Bo! 
him by Maud's Retreat, the Zeal of the Chri- wit 
ſtians awakening, a new Cruſade was under- Sul 
taken againſt the Saracens. Louis le Feunt, Wh 
King of France, diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in thi oth 
Expedition by a very great Supply, which be * 
in Perſon led to the Holy Land: He was ac 
companied by his Witz Eleanor de Guien, * 
Heir to the Family of Poitiers, who brought BW 2c 
him in Marriage Guienne with its Dependance, ; ol 
and all Poitou. During this Voyage, which Wl * 
laſted two Years, Lewis had ſuch a Differen” BY fl 


5 whether 


neter well or ill grounded, that he reſolved 
d de divorced at his return to France. 


Maud having in a Manner given up her 


WW p;ctenfions to England, Stephen thought of 
nothing more than of reaping the Fruits of 
bis Labours, and repairing the Damages the 
Kingdom had ſuffered. by a long War : But a 


new Rival, who prepared to diſpute him the 
Crown, ſoon convinced him he was, as yet 


: | ; very diſtant from that quiet with which he 
had flatter'd himſelf. Henry, the eldeſt Son 
of Maud and of the Count Anjou, a Prince 


about fixteen Years old, of a lively and un- 


_ dcrtaking Genius, did not think the Impedi- 
ments bis Mother had met with in England, 
9 ought to deter him from the Purſuit of his 
Right. He did not doubt but thoſe who had 
maintain'd the Pretenſions of the lawful Heir, 
= would continue in - the ſame Diſpoſition, and 


that a new Chief, who was younger and more 


n, reſolute, would inſpire them with new Cou- 
rige. Full of this hope 

his great Uncle, the King of Scots, to take 

Meaſures with him for the Succeſs of his En- 


he reſolved to go to 


terprize. David being inform'd of the Prince's 


E | Deſign, came as far-as Northumberland to re- 


ceive him. Stephen, in the mean while, in- 
formed of this Interview, fearing ſome Deſign 
upon 7orþ, march'd thither with great Expe- 
dition, and reinforced the Garriſon. At his 
Approach the two Princes parted ; David 
took the Rout for his own Kingdom, and 
Henry returned to Normandy, and was ſcarcely 
arrived at Roan when his Father died, who 


elt him the preſent Poſſeſſion of Anjou, till 


his Mother's Death ſhould give him that of 


| : | Normandy, after which he was to yield Anjou 
wy to Jeffery his younger Brother. 


Louis le Feune, upon his Return to France, 
was divorced from his Wife, and generouſly 
gave back to that Princeſs, Guienne, Poitou, 


Saintonge, all her Fortune in general, and 


kept two Daughters ſhe had born him. As 
ſoon as this Divorce was made publick, Henry, 
who by his Mother's Permiſſion, had taken 
the Title of Duke of Normandy, thought of 
ſecuring to himſelf the Poſſeſſion of this rich 
Heireſs. The Intrigue was carried on with 
ſuch Secrecy, that Lewis had no Intelligence 


of it till the Duke had met the Queen at 


Bourdeaux, and there ſolemnized his N uptials 
with extraordinary Magnificence. This was a 
Subject of Mortification to the French King, 


who could not, without Uneaſineſs, ſee an- 


other inveſted in his Spoils, tho be himſelf 


had voluntarily departed from them : Beſide, 
he eaſily conceived how formidable Henry 
might prove to France, if to che States he al- 
ready poſſeſſed, he ſhould hereafter add the 


Kingdom of England, to which he had ſo juſt . 
| 2 Claim. On Te 
dd not leſs alarm Stephen, who could not ter 


other Hand, this Marriage 
his Rival's Encreaſe of Power, without ap- 


ſiegers had ſuſfer d for ſome Days. 8 


prehending the Conſequences. This Affair 
awakening the Jealouſy of the two Monarchs, 
'twas not long e're they enter'd into a League 
to depreſs a Prince who was become extreamly 
formidable to them both. Louis created him 
Troubles in Anjou by means of his Brother 
Teoffery, who from his Father's Will thought 
he had a juſt Right to take Poſſeſſion of that 
Province; at the ſame time, he again inveſted 


Euſtace Son of Stephen, in the Dutchy of 


Normandy, that Henry being attacked on 
both theſe Sides, the King of England might 
have Time to eſtabliſh himſelf on the Throne. 


At the ſame time, King Stephen ſent his Son 


Euftace into Normandy, who joined the King 
of France to attack that Dutchy; Stephen, 
deſigning by this Means, to prevent Henry's 
coming to England and ſupporting his Party e 
But this War did not laſt ſo. as he ex- 
pected. Henry, by his Bravery and extraordi- 


nary Diligence, drove his Brother Feoffery out 


of Anjou, where he had got Poſſeſſion of ſome 
Towns, and returning into Normandy, found 
Means to make a Peace with the King of 
France; after which, he eaſily drove out Eu- 


face, who had got no ſure footing in the 


Dutchy. This latter Prince, finding he had 
no reſource in that Country, croſſed the Sea 
and joined his Father, who was then em- 
ployed in the Siege of Yalling ford one of the 
ſtrongeſt Towns in the Kingdom, and which 
took up fo much time that the Dake had Lei- 
ſure to ſettle his Affairs in Normandy, and to 

This young Prince knowing of what Im- 
portance it was to ſuccour his Friends in Ex- 
gland, carried with him fuch conſiderable 


Forces as gave new Life to his Party, which 


by the Retreat of Maud ſeemed to be entirely 
caſt down. Some of the Barons immediately 
joined, and gave him Poſſeſſion of thirty Ca- 
ſtles well fortified, the Garriſons of which he 
remforced, and afterwards haften'd to the Re- 
lief of Malling fond, which was vi y aſ- 
faulted, notwithſtanding the King's Abſence, 


who was gone to Londen to make new Pre- 


parations. Henry drawing near the Place, and 


perceiving how difficult it would be to force 
the Beſiegers in their Lines, contented himfelf 
with ſeizing the Paſles, and cutting off all Pro- 
viſion, which would ſoon have been very fatal 
to them, if Stephen had not haſtened to their 
Relief. He drew near to the Duke of Now 
mandy,” but inſtead of attacking him, made him 
experience che ſame Inconveniendes the Be- 


was in a Manner impoſſible theſe Armies 
could part without an Engagement; and in- 
deed; the rival Princes prepared for it with 
equal Reſolution: But the prude 


nt Council of 


Army, prevented their coming to Blows. He 
repreſented to Stephen the Evils to which we 


Kingdom 


che Earl of Arundel, who was in the King's 
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Kingdom would be expoſed to by a Battle, 
which muſt neceflarily be very bloody, and 
almoſt! as fatal to the Conquerors as to the 
conquer'd : He added, it would be much more 
becoming Chriſtians to endeavour at ſatisfying 
each Party by a Treaty, which might reſtore 
Peace to the harafſed Kingdom : In ſhort, he 
plainly told him, it was unjuſt to expoſe a 
whole Nation to the greateſt Calamities, to 
ſupport the Intereſts of two Princes, who had 
not ſo much at Heart the Welfare of the En- 
ghiſh, as the Gratification of their Ambition. 
Whether Stephen was touched by theſe Re- 
monſtrances, or whether he feared being de- 
ſerted if he obſtinately perſiſted in the Reſo⸗ 


lution of fighting, he conſented an Accommoa 


dation ſhould be propoſed to the Duke. This 
young Prince, who had prepared for a Battle, 
was with great Difficulty perſuaded to liſten to 
the King's Propoſals; but finding the Engliſb 
Lords ſollicited him with great Earneſtneſs, 
he agreed to the Interview which Stephen re- 
quired. In the. ſhort Conference theſe two 
Princes had upon the oppoſite Banks of the 
Thames, which in that Place is very narrow, 
they agreed upon a Truce, to have more Lei- 
fure for negociating a Peace, 
This Truce gave Earl Euſtace very great 
Trouble : He perceived that, according to all 
Appearance, it would be followed by a Peace, 
which muſt infallibly be prejudicial to him; 
and in effect, it could not be imagined that 
the Duke of Normandy, who was not defeated, 
would deſiſt from his Pre tenſions to the Crown, 
To avoid ſigning this Peace, or perhaps to raiſe 
ſome Obſtacle to it, he ſuddenly left the Ar- 
my and withdrew into Suffolk. Soon after, 
going to dine with the Abbot of St. Edmund's, 
as he was ſitting down to Table, he was ſeiz d 
with a Frenzy, and died the third Day after, 
at the Age of eighteen, He was buried in the 
Abbey of Feverſham, near the Queen his Mo- 
ther, who not long before had paid the ſame 
Debt to Nature. Conflance his Widow, Daugh- 
ter to Louis le Gros, was afterwards married to 
Raymond Count de Toulouſe, * 
© Stephen was greatly afflicted with theſe two 
ſucceſſive Loſſes, which ſeemed to forbode 
him other Misfortunes. In effect, the No- 
bility openly deſerted him, to follow the Duke 
of Normandy. As moſt of the Barons had 
been guilty of Breach of Faith towards the 
King, their Apprehenſion that he might think 
of taking his Revenge, made them judge it 
neceffary, for their own Security, to put them- 
ſelves under the Duke's Protection. Theſe Jea- 
louſies were the more confirnied by what had 
ed to the Earl of Cheſter, who going to 
the King, and making him a tender of his 
Services, was arreſted and put into a cloſe. 
Priſon, till he deliver d him Poſſeſſion of the 
Caſtle of Lincoln; The King, however, had 
very good Reaſon to take this Security for the 


of EN GLAN, 


-Earl's good Behaviour, who had privately en- 


gaged with the Duke of Normandy. 
David King of Scots died this Year, leaving 
only Grandſons by his Son Henry, who had be- 
fore departed this Life. Malcolm and Willian 
the two eldeſt, were ſucceſſive Kings of Scot. 


land, and their Brother David was Earl of : 


Huntingdon. 
The many Impediments which occur'd in the 
Negociations of Peace between Stephen and 


Henry, occafion'd the Truce agreed to, upon | | 


the Banks of the River Thames, being often 


renew'd; the principal Obſtacle was Stephen 


inſiſting upon keeping the Crown in his own RN 
Family, and ſecuring the Deſcent of it to hi; 
Son William, which Henry would not agree 
to: He was willing that Srephen ſhould enjoy 


it. for his Life, but inſiſted upon ſucceeding 
him, and thought he ſhew'd a very 


Wa, great Con-. 
deſcenſion in obliging himſelf not to diſturi Wi 


the quiet Poſſeſſion of a Rival, who was not. 


yet fifty Year s old. In ſhort, Stephen reflec: A 3 


ing upon the Situation of his Affairs, and the 
great Obſtacles he met in the Execution of his 


Deſign, reſolved to purchaſe his quiet by giving 


up theſe Views, and was at length induced to 
a Peace upon Henry's Terms; which being 


ſigned, Stephen perform'd the Ceremony of 6 a 
adopting the young Duke, who paid him the 
Deference and Reſpect of a Son. On the Wl 


other hand, William the King's own Son took 
an Oath to Henry, who in return promiſed to 
maintain him in the Poſſeſſion of his Patrimo- 


ny, and in what he had received from the Li- 
berality of his Father ſince his Poſſeſſion of the 
Crown, 
This Treaty was concluded and ſign'd at 
Wincheſter, in an Aſſembly of all the ſpiritual 
and temporal Lords of the Kingdom conven d 
for that purpoſe; afterwards the two Princes 
ſhew'd themſelves together in ſome of the 
chief Cities of the Kingdom, and were every 
——8 received with Demonſtrations of great 
oy. | 
Tho' by the Agreement Stephen had enter d 
into with Henry, he could no longer hope to 
leave the Crown in his own Family, yet was 
he ſo ſenſibly touched with the Evils which 
the Kingdom labour'd under, that he reſolved 
to employ all his Care to redreſs them, and 
ſeem' d to have taken pretty good Meaſures for 
ſucceeding; but Death prevented the Execution 
of ſo generous a Deſign. This Prince died in 
the fiftieth Year of his Age, the 2 57h of Ofober 
in 1154, eleven Months after he had concluded 
a Peace with Henry. He was buried near the 
Queen, and Prince Exftace his Son, in the 
Abbey of Feverſham, which he had himſelf 
Stephen had only one legitimate Son named 
William, who, in Right of his Mother, Was 
Earl of Boulogne ; he had alſo one Daughter, 
named Mary, who, notwithſtanding ſh - 
" <p taken 
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W ken the Veil, married Philip d Alſace; but 
ö ö her Profeſfion of a Nun. 


72 beſide . Earl of 11 
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| H E Eng 2 iſh were too 14 barraſſed 
with hs civil War which had fo long 
| afflicted the Kingdom, willingly, to hazard its 
being renewed; tho Stephen's Death gave a 
fair Opportunity for freſh Commotions, yet 
they. quietly waited the Duke of Normandy” $ 
Arrival, who could not ſet out for England 
till fx Weeks after he had received Advice of 
the King's Demiſe ; during which Interval no 
one offered to conteſt his Title. 

Henry was crown'd the next Day after his 
Mears in virtue of the Agreement made be- 
tween him and Stephen, for which all the 
Lords of the Kingdom were Guarantees. It 
was a very. great Satisfaction to the Engliſh to 
ſee a Prince mount the Throne, who by his 
Mother was deſcended from their antient 
Kings, and who gave a new Luftre to the 
Crown; in effect, he added to it, as ſo many 
new Gems, Guienne, Poitou, Saintonge, Maine, 
Anjou, Touruine, and Normandy, of which 
he was actually in Poſſeſſion. England, how- 
ever, the moſt conſiderable of his gates had 
ſuffered ſuch violent Shocks in the cedi 
Reign, that it ſtood in need of ſome repoſe 
to recover its ancient Splendor ; © _proeure 
which, it was abſolutely neceſſa: o def 5 
the factious Part of his Subjects of ihe! 
to excite new Commotions; "ind this was Hrn. 
ry's principal Care from his firſt Acgeſſion to 
the. Crown. He begen by demoliſhing” the 
great Number of Caſtles which had been for- 
tified in Stephen's Reign, and ſer ved only 3s 4 
Refuge for Thieves, or fach as deſign'd' to 
trouble the State. This firſt Step of the 
King's, which made the Barons ſenſible he re- 
folvel to keep them in Obedience, was fol- 
low'd by. another no leſs beneficial to the King- 
dom, vis. ſendin away. the foreign "Troops 
Stephen had introduced. 

If the new King had ſtop'd Heaps! there 
would have been reaſon to likes judged he had 
no other view than the Tranquillity of the 
Kingdoriy; but it appear'd he acted by more 
1 0 ſelf. intereſted Motives, when he reſumed the 
Wants of his Predeeeſſor, and 

Hands all the Crown Lands which Had been 
alienated, Thoſe who Toft them were greatly 
mortified, and loudly murmur'd, ſaying, it 
was unjuſt to ſpoil them - of what 
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Mother's Part, highly reſented being con- 
Numb. XVIII. 3 4 4 


HENRY IL 


fter the Death of her Huſband the return'd to deceiving ſome Authors, they have ſaid he left 
oy only this ey: | | 


ſurnamed PLANTAGENET, Fifth King 
England from the Conqueſt. 


Stephen, had as little Favour ſhewn him as 


Crown: He had hi wever, an inconteſtable 


55 aftice ſupported by, Power? Thus the No- 


created Barons of their Titles of H 


and Robert Earl. 


took into his 


had been 
given as a Reward for their Services: Thoſe 
elpecially, who. had taken the King's and his 
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left a natural Son of the ſame Name, which 


W with the Creatures of Srepben; 3 theſe 
on the other hand maintain'd, that in ſerving 
the Prince who was actually on the Throne, 
they had done the Duty of loyal Subjects; and 
the depriving them of their Eſtates was eſta- 
bliſhing a Maxim which might one Day be 
very prejudicial to Henry himfelf. There were 
ſeveral who refuſed to reſign, but the King 
marching at the Head of an Army to enforce 
their Obedience, they found themſelves in no 
Condition to make a Reſiſtance. Hugh Mor- 
timer was the only one who gave the King 
the Trouble of befieging him, in one of his 
Caſtles, and his Refiſtance coſt him every other 
he was Maſter of. William de Blois, Son of 


the others. The King took from him all the 
Lands he held by of from his Father, and 
only thoſe were len him, which had belong'd to 
his Family before Szephen had acceded to the 


3 by the Treaty Between ba F ather and 
but of u Force are Treaties againſt 


bility which had been enrich'd by. Stephen's or 
Maud's Generofity, were on a ſudden empo- 
veriſh'd by the Policy of this Prince, wo had 
frequently obſerv'd how greatly Riches, con- 
tributed” to their Preſumption. Henry. allo 
evidently \ demonſtrated, that he acted from. 2 


Motive of Revenge, "by. diveſting the new 


2435 4 Hi 


OnOUT WII 
they had received from King Ste hep, © alledg- 


ing they were. Rewards for e reren 


an Uſyrper. 
This Prince kaytng 20 all ie Neatures 
conducive , to ee bl 


be thought moſt 


Peace in his Kingdom, he choſe a * Council 
from among the moſt ating! Yd of £ © Ch: 
gy and Nobility. . Theebal, 


i 8 0 10 
Canterbury, 75 homias Becket, Are deacon, of, th 
fame Church, lately made high Chancellor, 
of Leiceſter, L ord. 10 es 
Juſtice, were the moſt confiderable! © 
ther Maud was at the Head of his: ets 


Council, whom ES, petience and Misfor. 
tunes ball made an Counteflor, Te je. two 


Councils being eftabl Kea Heng ca 4% 8 
neral Aﬀinbly or Pa llatnent ir Wake 


his two Sons Wi Mam and e Je. 1381 
of whom furvivd che but few 
Days. © Before the 1 up of: this Aﬀeni- 4 

| Z 2 5 | 2 bly, , *. 
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bly, the King conſented to the reviving the 
Laws of Edward; and of his own accord 
confirm'd the Charter of his Grandfather 
Henry I. Theſe firſt Steps greatly raiſed the 
Hopes of all honeſt Men, at the fame time 
that it ſtruck a Terror in Profligates, who 
found themſelves under a Neceſſity of either 
quitting the Kingdom, or of reforming their 
Lives. They plainly perceived they had a 
Prince to deal with who was determined not 
to tolerate the Licentiouſneſs which had been 
introduced in the preceding Reign. 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying this Year, he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Adrian IV. an Engliſhman. 
Henry having regulated his Affairs in En- 

gland, croſs'd the Sea to do Homage to the 
King of France, for the Countries he there 
held: Theſe Poſſeſſions made Henry the moſt 
powerful Vaſſal of the French Crown, and 
little inferior to the Sovereign himſelf, whoſe 
Demeſnes were inconſiderable to what they 
became in Proceſs of time. 

Henry's Deſign of doing Homage to the 
King of France, was not the only Motive for 
his croſſing the Sea ; his chief Aim was to re- 
cover Anjou, which his Brother Feoffery had 
taken from him on the following Pretences. 


Feoffery Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, Father 


of theſe two Princes, had order'd by his Will 
that Henry his eldeſt. Son ſhould enjoy his 
Mother Maud's States, which compriz'd Nor- 
mandy, and her Title to the Kingdom of En- 
gland; he had given to Feoffery his ſecond Son, 
Anjou,  Touraine and Maine; and to William 
his third Son, the Earldom of Mortagne on- 
ly : But as it would have been unjuſt to have 
depriv'd the Empreſs his Wife of her States 
during her Life, or to have left Henry unpro- 
vided for till her Death, he added a Clauſe to 
his Will, by which Henry was to enjoy, while 
his Mother lived, the three Earldoms be- 
queath'd to Teoffery,” excepting the Towns of 
Loudon, Chinon, and Mirebeau, reſerv'd to the 
latter; till, his eldeſt Brother being in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Normandy, ſhould yield him up his 
Patrimony. For the Performance of this Will, 
he had exacted a ſolemn Oath of his Barons 
not to, ſuffer his Body to be buried, till his 
eldeſt Son had ſworn to accompliſh it; but it 
was with great Difficulty Henry was brought 
to take this Oath, who thought his Father 
had done him a flagrant Injury in depriving 
him of theſe three Earldoms, which according 
to, Cuſtom ought to have deyolved to his eldeſt 
Son: However, rather than his Father's Body 
| ould, be denied Burial, he ſwore to perform 
his Will. Ae, time HT, Maud having 

iven up. Nor mandy to him, Feoffery thought 
bimtelf Entitled 5 take Feten d. FEA 8 
But Henry, as we have before ſeen drove him 
out of that Country. No ſooner was this lat- 
ter upon the Throne of England, than Jegffery 
renewing his Pretenſions, while his Brother 


- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


was taken up in that Iſland, ſeized a {cons i: 
Time upon Anjou; favour'd by the People =. 


(who rather choſe to have a particular Prince M 


of their own, than to be dependent on the 
Crown of England) and beſide,” aſſiſted by the 
King of France, who was always upon the 
Watch to diminiſh Henry's Power; whom he 
look'd upon as a very formidable Neighbou; 


+ When the Count 4 Anjou made his Will, 57. 
phen's Affairs were in ſo good a Situation, 


there was little likelihood that Henry would 


ever aſcend the Engliſh Throne; he look's 


upon that Kingdom, as a State to which his 


Son had juſt Pretenſions, but from which he 
was at a very great Diſtance : Wherefore it 


was not juſt, that Henry, during his Mothers 
Life, ſhould be bereav'd of his paternal States, ll 
This was the Reaſon of his laſt Diſpoſition, Al 
If we conſider only the Motives of his Will, 


it is evident, that as ſoon as Henry was in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of Normandy and England, he ought 0 0 
have given up Anjnu to Feoffery ; and the u. 


ther, as he was bound to do it by Oath; but 
he pretended the Will was void, and that the 
Count his Father had not the Power to deprive 
his eldeſt Son of the States he himſelf had re- 


ceived from his Anceſtors : He had therefore | 


no other Uneaſineſs but on account of his 
Oath, and he found a Method to remove that 
Scruple by a Diſpenſation from the Pope, 
which was obtained without much Difficulty, 
Supported by this Authority, he determin'd, 


without Heſitation, upon a War with his Bro- 


ther; and. it was chiefly to this End he left 
England, Having done Homage to the King 
of France, he march'd towards Poitou, and 
took Mirebeau, Chinon, and Loudon, which 
were in his Brother's Poſſeſſion; afterwards he 
enter d Anjou, and ſpight of all Reſiſtance 
Feaffery could make, took all his Towns and 


drove him out of the Country. 


Feoffery thus ſpoil'd, would have been in a 
deplorable Situation, if Fortune had not pro- 
cured him the Earldom of Nantes; the In- 


habitants of which. Country voluntarily gave 


themſelves up to him. As this Event had 
ſome remarkable Conſequences it is ,neceflary 
to be very clear in the Relation of it. Co! 
le Gros, Duke of Bretagne, had a Son named 
Hoel, and a Daughter call'd Bertha, who 
marrying Eudon Count de Pontievre her Re- 
lation, had by him a Son named Conan after 
his Grandfather on the Mother's Side. Conan 


le Gros upon ſome Jealouſy, whether well 0 


ill grounded, diſowning and, diſinheriting hö 
Son, Eudon Huſband of Bertha, after the 
Death of his Father-in-law, ſeiz d on bri- 
tagne, notwithſtanding all that Hoc / could do; 
who had only the Town of Nantes which ſup- 
ported bis Intereſt. The Death of Bertlu, 
which happened four Years alter, gave Bit 
to new Pretenſions. Conan, ſurnamed 7 be 
Little, her Son, took the Title of Duke de 

> TY THT Bretag"", 
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* retagno, as his Father had no 1 on the 
Duc, which was his Mother's Inheritance. 
4 on the other hand, being unwilling ron 
oc his Country, a War was commenced be- 
cen Father and Son, which was of ſome 
cars Continuance, and ended with the total 
ocerchrow of Eudon, who was oblig'd to take 
aeefuge in France. 5 
= 9 the Little, was no ſooner in Poſſeſſion 
r Bretagne, than he undertook the Redu- 
aon of the Town of Nantes; which, from 
te Death of Conan le Gros, had made a ſe- 
ric State ſubject to Hoel, whoſe Intereſt 
ne Inhabitants had ſupported from a pure 
0\fotive of Juſtice ; perſuaded, that the Duke 
„is Father had done him a very great Injury 
Sn difinheriting him: Afterwards, finding them- 
| eres deceived in the good Opinion they had 
Wc :ntcrtained of Hoel, they expell'd him, not 
thinking him able to protect them againſt 
EEC, who made Preparations to aflault them: 
' SFrom that Time Hiſtory makes no farther 
mention of Hoel. As the Inhabitants of Nantes 
could not prevail on themſelves to ſubmit to 
C7, they call'd in Feoffery, the King of 
7:75 Brother, and acknowledg'd him their 
WSovcreign : Thus he became Count de Nantes 
immediately after he had been driven out 
of Atjau, but did not long enjoy this Acqui- 
ſition. FSH, 
= Henry having reduc'd Anjou to his Obedi- 
nce, return'd to England, and ſoon after his 
arrival, made an advantageous Treaty with 
com King of Scots; who reſtored him 
EV ewco/tle, Carliſie, and the Caſtle of Bam- 
72h, reſerving only the County of Hunting- 
on, which had been the Poſſeſſion of Prince 
eny his Father. The Reſtitution, no doubt, 
vas extreamly juſt, ſince David the Grand- 
father of Malcolm had theſe Places aſſigned 
bim by Treaties, at a Time, when Stephen was 
leſs ſollicitous for the good of the Kingdom 
than for his private Intereſt: But it is very 
probable Henry's great Power contributed moſt 
of any thing to the King of Scot's Modera- 
bn; 50 W Dae iy gt 
It is very ſurpriſing at a time when Henry 
had made himſelf ſo formidable, that the 
Welſh, without Provocation, durſt attack him 
and make Inroads upon his Frontiers. Their 
Ravages ſo thoroughly enraged this Prince, that 
he reſolved to make a very ſevere Example of 
them. To which end he raiſed a powerful 


Sword, At his Approach the Velſb retired to 
their Mountains, where it was impoſlible for 
him, notwithſtanding all his Endeavours, - to 
purſue them. It happen'd one Day, his Van- 
guard, being engaged in a long and narrow 
Lane, was entirely defeated, - The Terror 
Which this Action ſtruck in the reſt of the En- 
%% Troops, was ſtill encreaſed by the Im- 
prudence of Henry of Bfex hereditary Standard 


4 
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thoſe Occaſions. 


Army, where he waſted all with Fire and 


183 
Bearer of England; who, upon 2 Rumour 
ſpread of the King's being kill'd, threw down 
his Standard, and crying out the King was 
dead, took to a precipitate Flight, This Action, 


for which he was afterwards puniſhed, cauſed 
ſuch a Conſternation among the Engh/h, that 
if the King had not ſhewn himſelf to recal 
their Courage, he that Day run the Hazard 
of loſing his whole Army. Notwithſtanding 
the Advantages the Welſh had lately gain'd, 
they thought themſelves extreamly happy the 
King would condeſcend to grant them Peace. 
In the Treaty, Henry reſerved to himſelf the 
Liberty of cutting Highways in their Woods, 
which facilitated, whenever he had a Mind, 
his entering into their Country: He alſo 
obliged them to reſtore certain Caſtles the 
had ſeiz d upon during the Troubles of the laſt 
Reign. 55 5 

In the Beginning of the following Year, 
Henry's Queen was deliver'd of a ſecond Son, 
who was named R:chard, and few Days after 
the King was crown'd in the Suburbs of Lin- 
coln, not venturing to have the Ceremony per- 
formed in that City; by which he either 
ſhew'd more Scruples, or more regard for the 
Prepoſſeſſion of the People, than had his Pre- 
deceſſor Stephen. I 

A Year after, the King had a third Son born, 
named Feoffery ; and this ſame Year, Henry 
would again be crown'd with the Queen at 
Worceſter, Theſe ſuperfluous Coronations, 
pretty frequent in thoſe Times, ſeem to have 


been renew'd to amuſe the People with ſhew; 


and to convince them, the King really intend- 
ed punctually to obſerve the Oath taken upon 
Theſe pacifick Amuſements were not agree- 
able to the King's Temper; but a little Time 
afforded him a more active Employment, by 
the Death of his Brother Feofery 5 who' was 
no ſooner in his Grave, than the Duke de 
Bretagne, ſeized upon the Town and Country 
of Nantes. Henry pretended he ought to ſuc- 
ceed to this little State as Heir to his Brother; 
and to make good his Claim he went into Nor- 


mandy with ſuch conſiderable Forces, as plainly 


ſhew'd his Reſolution to go thro! with his De- 
ſign, While he waited the Seaſon proper to 
begin this Expedition, he made a Viſit to the 
King of France, with a View to engage him 
in his Intereſt, or to prevail on him, atleaſt, 
to ſtand neuter ; as he knew the Duke de Bre- 
ragne would give him but very little Trouble 
if Lewis did not intermeddle in the Affair. 
Henry was received with great Civilities hy the 
French King, whom he had the Art ſo far to 
engage, that a Match was concluded between 
his eldeſt Son, who was but five Years old, and 
Margaret Daughter of the King of France, horn 
about five or ſix Months before. Having mag 


ſure of France, he took his Leave of Leut and wn 


placing himſelf at the Head of DEED fie 8 
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ſolved to carry Nantes by Force, if Conan re- 


fuſed a voluntary Surrender. As it was a very 
unequal Match between theſe two Princes, 
Conan was obliged to yield to the King of Eu- 
lands Power; but the Acquiſition of Nantes 
was not the only Advantage Henry reaped up- 
this Expedition. Before he left Bretany, he 
enter d into a Treaty with that Duke, by 
which Conan promiſed his Daughter Conſtance 
in Marriage to Henry's Son Feoffery, at that 
time in his Cradle ; which Marriage, notwith- 
ſtanding Feefery's Infancy, was celebrated five 
Years after, and the King of England's third 
Son became Duke of Bretagne upon his Fa- 
ther-in-law's Death. 

The great States Henry pofleſſed, the new 
Acquiſition of the Country of Nantes, and the 
Hopes, of one Day, adding to theſe all Breta- 
ny, were not enough to ſatisfy him : His Am- 
bition encreaſing with his Acquiſitions, he un- 
dertook to revive the Right of the Queen his 
Conſort to the Earldom of Toulouſe, which 
contained a Country of very large Extent. 
This is the Subject of the Diſpute which was 
to be decided by the Sword. Henry, that he 
might with more eaſe execute his Deſign, made 
an Alliance with Raymond Count d Arragon 
and Barcelona, and engaged the King of Scots 
to give him a powerful Supply. His Army 
being in readineſs, he march'd towards Lan- 


guedoc, in his Way took Cahors, and afterwards 


befieged Toulouſe. 
Lewis le Feune, jealous of the King of 
England's growing Power, had uſed ſuch Ex- 
erg that he had got into Toulouſe few Days 
fore Henry appeared. The great Extent of 
this Town, and the Reinforcement it had late- 
ly received, render'd the Siege ſo difficult, that 
Henry, deſpairing to accompliſh his Under- 
taking, abandon'd it, and returned to Nor- 
mandy, leaving Cabors to the Care of Thomas 
Becket his Chancellor. In his Return he en- 
ter d and waſted Beauvorfis, to revenge himſelf 
on Lewis for having broken all his Meaſures. 
At the ſame time Simon de Montfort deliver'd 
him up ſeveral Caſtles in the Neighbourhood 
of Paris, by which means the Communica- 
tion with Orleans was entirely cut off, The 
Advantage he might make by this Acquiſition, 
obliged Lewis to propoſe a Truce, actually 
concluded for a Year, during which Time the 
two Monarchs agreed upon a Peace, and con- 
firm*d the Treaty they had made at Paris, but 
mention'd nothing of Toulouſe ; whetefore 
Henry, as long as he lived, kept up his Pre- 
tenſions to that Peerage, which, by his Death, 
he left to his Succeflor, who thought proper to 
relinquiſh them. ow 
William de Blois, Son of King Stephen, died 
in his Return from this Expedition of Toulouſe, 
in which he attended the King, 
The Peace lately concluded between the 
Kings of France and England was, as I have 
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already ſaid, no more than a Confirmation af 
the Treaty of Paris, in which the two Mo- 
narchs had agreed upon the Marriage between 
Henry's eldeſt Son and Margaret Daugh. 
ter of Leuis; who was to give with the 
young Princeſs, the Town of Gz/ors and pen 
of Vexin, which were put into the Hang, i 
of the Knights Templers, till the Marriage wa, 
celebrated. In conſequence of this Treaty, 
the Chancellor Becket was ſent to Paris with 
a magnificent Retinue to receive. the Princes, 
who was to be brought up in England: Son 8: 
after her Arrival at London, the Marriage wy, 
celebrated, notwithſtanding the Bride was bu: 
three Years old, and the Bridegroom ſeven. 
The Templers thinking Henry had ſufficiently 
made good his Promiſe, gave him Poſſeſſion f : 
G:/ors., This Precipitation was the Ground 
of a new War betweeen the two King. « 
Lewis complain'd that Henry, had bribed the 
great Maſter of the Templers; Henry on his YG 
fide maintained, that having performed th: {Rn - 
Conditions of the Treaty, he had done tie i 
King of France no Injury in taking Poſſeſſon 
of Gifors, This War, which laſted but : 
ſhort time, was ended by the Mediation of 
Alexander III. lately arrived in France. Hi 
Legates, who came before him, having brought 


the two Kings to an Accommodation, they {RAN ©! 
went to receive the Pope at Torcy upon Loi: Wn <2 
As they approached him, both the Monarch Wn ele 
alighted, and each taking the Reign of hs t 
Horſe's Bridle, conducted him to the Hou: fn bl 
prepared for his Reception. 7 his 

Henry having put an end to the Affis e 
which kept him four Years in France, in 116; Wl on 


returned to his Kingdom, In the Situation be 
then was, nothing ſeemingly could ruffle hs Wl 
good Fortune; he had lately concluded a Peace 
with France, which had the Appearance of: 
long Duration; the Welſb kept quiet within 
their own Country; the King of Scots hal 
given a demonſtrable Proof of his Inclination 
to live in Peace, by the Reſtitution of thol 
Places which might have proved the Ground 
of a War; and England was in a perfect I rand 
quillity, both Normans and Engliſh being 
2 fatisfied with their Sovereign.  Whil 
enry was in fo, agreeable a Situation, tht 
his Happineſs ſeem'd too compleat to adm 
a farther Wiſh, he was on a ſudden, by tt 


tangled in Perplexities, out of which he coul 
not extricate himſelf but with the great 
Difficulty, and the Forfeiture of his Honou, 
Thomas Becket was the Perſon who creat 
him ſuch Variety of Troubles. His Father 


Aſyrian. In his Youth he followed the L, 

and had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch Man By 

as a Council, that he was taken from tbe bi | 

to be made Archdeacon of the Church 

Canterbury. In the Beginning of this Roy 
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be” 1 he had ſome Affairs to manage at Court, which 


aye him an Opportunity of being known to 


5 2 the King, and of conciliating both his Eſteem 
and Favour. This Monarch having entertain d 
a very great Opinion of his Merit, ſoon gave 
bim a viſible Proof of his Eſteem by making 
= hin high Chancellor. Becket! behaved him- 


(eit in this eminent Poſt with a Haughtineſs 
Ws hich render'd him troubleſom to his Equals, 


1 and inſupportable to his Inferiors. He was 
= extreamly oſtentatious, and vain of ſhewing 


bis Riches. Tis ſaid, that in the War of 
7 oulouſe, in which he waited on the King, he 


ntertain'd in his own Pay ſeven hundred 


Horſe, and twelve hundred Foot. However 
haughty he was to others, he always ſhew'd 


an entire Devotion to the King's Will, who 


E look'd upon him as a Subject ready to ſacrifice 


"= | every thing for his Intereſt. While Henry 
vas thus prepoſſeſs d in his Favour, being in 
RS Normandy, he receiv'd Advice of 7. heobald 
i Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Death: This ſeem- 


ing to him a proper Opportunity for the Ex- 
IF ccuting ſome Deſigns he had premeditated, he 
eeſolv'd upon procuring this Dignity for Becket, 
as a Man who would be of great uſe to him. 
= I'ho the Monks of St. Auguſtin were little 
W cnclin'd to Becker, thinking his Dependence 
on the Court too great, yet the King's Re- 
commendation was ſo urgent, that he was 


Z : elected, and conſecrated a little before the Re- 


turn of that Prince. He was no ſooner eſta- 


bliſhed in this new Dignity, but he ſent back 


| bis great Seal to his Benefactor, who did not 


expect ſuch a Procedure; and on a ſudden 
changing his manner of Life, he wore coarſe 
= Stuffs, and kept but few Domeſticks, very plain- 
= ly dreſs'd: By this Conduct, and a great many 
other Tokens of the ſame Nature, People 


W imagined he would entirely reform his Life, 


or had ſome very great Deſign. It was ſome 


time before any could peretrate into his Views; 


but at length it was perceived that on all 
= Occations he affected an Independency on the 
Court, | 5 

I have already taken notice how much the 
Power 1 the Clergy had encreaſed to the Pre- 
judice of the Royal Authority. Henry who 
had remarked very viſible Effects of it in the 
W Reign of Stephen, had reſolved from his firſt 
coming to the Crown, to uſe his utmoſt 
W Endeavours to reduce this exorbitant Power 
within reaſonable Bounds. *T'was with this 
View, he began by the Nobility, that the 
Union of theſe two Bodies might be leſs ca- 
pable of obſtructing his Deſigns. The Affairs 
which employed him in France for ſome 
Years, prevented his immediate undertakin 
this Work ; but he no ſooner found himſelf 
delivered from thoſe Troubles, than he reſolv'd 
to loſe no time in ſetting about it after his 
Return: And this had made him ſo ſtrongly 
recommend Becket's Election to the archiepiſ- 


copal See of Canterbury, as he expected more 


Complaiſance from him than from any other. 
He deſign'd to reform ſeveral Abuſes which 
were very prejudicial to the State; but as be- 
neficial to the Clergy, conſequently would be 
extreamly difficult to redreſs, if the Biſhops 
themſelves did not apply the Remedy: Where- 
fore, in ſo nice an Affair, it was requiſite to 
uſe great Addreſs, and to a& in concert with 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury: For which 
Reaſon, it was neceſſary to place a Man in that 
Station on whom he could depend. No one 
ſeem'd fo proper as Becket, whom he had 
loaded with his Favours. The firſt Step this 
Prelate took in giving up the great Seal, made 
the King judge he was deceived in his Con- 
jectures ; and perhaps his Reſentment was the 
Reaſon he had not Complaiſance enough for 
the Haughtineſs of this Prelate, to whom, at 
his Arrival in England, he could not help 
ſhewing a Coldneſs: It is poſſible Becket had 
had ſome Knowledge of the King's Deſign, 
and might have approved it when he was 
high Chancellor, but being Archbiſhop he had 
taken contrary Reſolutions. 

One of the greateſt Abuſes, which call'd 
for Reformation, was the Remiſſneſs of Ju- 
ſtice towards the Prieſts convicted of any 
Crime. The Clergy having, by Degrees, ac- 
quir'd an abſolute Authority over their own 
Members, if any Clerk was accuſed, his Cauſe 
was brought into the eccleſiaſtical Court, from 
which there was no appeal : But the Sentences 
there paſt, were with ſo much Indulgence to- 
wards thoſe whom they could not help con- 
demning, that the moſt flagrant Crimes were 
puniſh'd by Degradation only, and others, by 
a ſhort Suſpenſion or trifling Impriſonment. 
The Laicks who could not, without great Re- 
ſentment, ſee themſelves liable to all the Ri- 
gour of the civil Law, for Offences which 
expoſed the -Ecclefiaſticks but to very gentle 
Chaſtiſements, were loud in their Complaints 
on this Head. On the other hand, the Clerks, 


aſſured of Impunity, daily committed Out- 


rages againſt the Laicks, which they durſt not 
oppoſe for fear of Puniſhment. This Abuſe, 
which had been carried fo great a Length, 
grew more intolerable. It was proved in the 
King's Preſence, that from the Time of his 
coming to the Crown, the Clergy had com- 
mitted above an hundred Murders, tho' none 
of them had ſuffer d even Degradation, the 


Puniſhment ordained in like Caſe by the Ca- 
nons: But what was yet more aſtoniſhing, the 


Biſhops glory'd in their Indulgence, and thought 
they could give no greater Proofs of a real Zeal 
for Religion, and the Service of God, than ſtre- 
nuouſly to maintain theſe pretended Rights of 


the Clergy, and conſequently all the Abuſes 


which flow'd from them. 

Affairs being in this Situation, it happen'd, 
that ſoon after the King's Return, a Prieſt in 
""— WM SY the 
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the Dioceſe of Saliſbury committed a Murder; 
his Cauſe being brought into the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's Court, he was ſentenced to be 
deprived of his Benefice and ſhut up in a 
Monaſtery. The King being informed of 
of this Sentence, complain'd to the Archbiſhop 
with a good deal of Warmth, that a Crime, 
which by the civil Laws deferv'd Death, ſhould 
be fo lightly puniſhed. Becket look'd upon 
this Complaint as groundleſs, and ſtrenuoufly 
maintain'd the Immunities of the Church, and 
the Privileges of the Clergy; ſaying there was 
no Crime for which an Eccleſiaſtick ought to 
ſuffer Death. Henry an{wer'd, that being ap- 
pointed by God to diſtribute Juſtice to his Sub- 
jects without Diſtinction, he would not allow 
theſe ſuppoſed Prerogatives to exempt Male- 
factors, of whatever Order they were, from 
the Puniſhment they had deſerv'd; that it was 
not likely God would authorize Crimes in his 
own Miniſters; and that on the contrary, they 
ought to be more ſeverely puniſh'd than Lay- 
men; and after this he declared, that ſince the 
eccleſiaſtical Court was ſo indulgent towards 
its Clerks, his Intention was, that all capital 
Crimes, as Murder, Larceny, and ſuch like, 
ſhould be try'd in his own Courts. Becket 
replied, he would never ſuffer the Members of 
the Clergy to be tried in any other than in the 
eccleſiaſtical Courts, which would take care to 
inflict Puniſhments according to the Canons ; 
that if they were condemned to be degraded, 
and ſhould afterwards fall into new Crimes, the 
King's Judges might puniſh them as they 
ſhould think fit ; but it was not juſt they 
ſhould be twice puniſhed for the ſame Offence. 
This Diſpute growing very warm, the King 
and the Biſhop parted highly diſſatisfied with 


each other. Becket had ſo little Reſpect for 


the King, that without having the leaſt Con- 
cern for the Paſſion he had put him into, took 
this very Time to reproach him with having 
unjuſtly deprived him of the Cuſtody of the 
Caſtle of Rocheſter, and by ſo doing with 
having flagrantly infringed the Privileges of 
the Church. To theſe Inſults, he ſoon added 
two other, ſummoning the Earl of Clare to 
do him Homage for the Caſtle of Tunbridge, 
pretending it was a Fief of the Archbiſhoprick ; 
and this he did without vouchſafing to inform 
the King of his Pretenſions; the Earl anſwer'd, 
he held the Caſtle of the King by a military 
Service, which had no Relation to the arcbi- 
epiſcopal See. If we may judge by the Cha- 
racer of Becket, his Right to this Caſtle might 
very well have been diſputed, fince he did not 


_ puſh the Affair any farther. Having fail'd in 


this Enterprize, he took an Opportunity to ex- 
tend his Authority by giving the Cure of 


_ Ainsford to a Prieſt named Laurence, not re- 


carding the Title of the Patron; but he who 
was one of the Barons of the Kingdom, would 


not ſuffer his Right to be loſt, and hinder; Wm 
Laurence taking Poſſeſſion of the Beneficc 
The Archbiſhop looking upon this Oppoſiticy MY 
as an enormous Crime, excommunicated th: MY 
Nobleman, who made his Complaint to the 
King. Henry, at that time in no very god 
Temper, was extreamly offended at the littl; 


Reſpect ſhewn him by the Archbiſhop. In 
effect, from the Time of William the Conque. 


ror, it was a Right annexed to the Crown, Wl 
that none of its immediate Vaſſals ſhould be 
excommunicated without the Conſent of the al: 
Sovereign, but this was the very Right which 


Becket defign'd to conteſt him, and probably 


took this Step to have an Opportunity of do. 


* 


ing it. 


ſeem'd determined to thwart him on all Occa- 


ſions, and to diſpute him even the royal Pre- 5 3 
rogatives. In this Diſpofition he reſolved to 


take new Meaſures for the accompliſhing hi 
Defign ; he perceived it would be uſeleſs to 
expect any Complaiſance from the Clergy, 


while the Archbiſhop of Canterbury fo open- 


ly oppoſed him. However, that he might dv WAY x 


nothing raſhly, he would firſt try gentle Me- 
thods, and cauſed this Prelate to be remind- 
ed of the Favours he had received, and the 
Miſchiefs which his Obſtinacy would in all 
likelihood bring upon both the Church and 
Kingdom: But theſe Remonſtrances producing 
no effect, he was obliged to find a Method 
of compaſſing, in Spight of the Archbiſhop, 
what he deſign'd to have perform'd with his 
Aſſiſtance: So far was the Oppoſition of this 
Prelate from making him change his Deſign, 
that it excited in him a ſtronger Deſire of re- 
ducing the Power of the Clergy within rea- 
ſonable Limits. To this end, he called an 
Aſſembly of all the principal Lords of the 
Kingdom, as well ſpiritual as temporal, to con- 
ſult with them the Means to redreſs the Abutcs 
which had crept into the State. When the 
Aſſembly was met, he complain'd of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Procedure, and en- 
deavour'd to convince them, that if care wi 
not taken to check the Tranſports of his haugh- 
ty and enterpriſing Genius, he would in time, 
under the vain Pretence of Religion, uſurp al 
the Prerogatives of the Crown; that the Steps 
he had already taken, ſufficiently declared h 
Intentions, which they could not be too &- 
peditious in preventing. Moſt of the temp® 
ral Lords, among whom were very few who 
had not been offended at Becket's Haughtinch, 
rejoiced at an Opportunity to humble him, ® 
they earneſtly wiſh'd to defeat the encroachs 
Views of the Clergy, who laid hold on eve) 
the leaſt Occaſion to ſet themſelves above ti 


reſt of the People. 
he 


I 


Henry was extreamly mortify'd to find hin. 
ſelf ſo far from the Execution of his Project, 
and was not leſs enraged againſt Becket, wo 


= The King remarking the Temper they were 

» W1 in, propoſed a Regulation which he aſſured 
0 tem was abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
ine Order and Tranquillity in the Kingdom. 


{off 3 
3 
uf . - Y 


d = hi; Regulation contain'd five Articles, which 
be King call'd the Cuſtoms of his Grand- 


— thcr Henry I. as they had been obſerved in 
bis Reign. The firſt order'd, that none ſhould 
wake any Appeals to Rome without the Con- 
ent of the Sovereign. The ſecond forbid any 
ERS 4 rchbiſhop or Biſhop going to Rome, tho' even 


ie | 
cited by the Pope, without having firſt ob- 
K XS tinned the Permiſſion of the Court. The 
, IE third prohibited the Excommunication or Suſ- 


- penſion of any immediate Officer or Vaſſal of 
SE thc King without his royal Conſent. The 
WW fourth directed all Eccleſiaſticks accuſed of ca- 

' RE vital Crimes being try'd in the King's Courts. 
pe fifth, that all eccleſiaſtical Affairs, in 
8 which the People were concerned, as the Re- 
W. | paration of Churches, Tithes, and other things 
of tle like Nature, ſhould be immediately 
brought into the Lay-courts. All theſe Ar- 
RE ticles were eaſily approved of by the temporal 

„ Lords, but the Biihops and Abbots refuſed to 
RS fn them without the Addition of this Clauſe 


8 . W (which would entirely have deſtroyed them) 
1. a /7v'ng the Rights of the Clergy and Church. 
he he King was ſo ſhock'd at their Refuſal, that 
al he abruptly left the Aſſembly, and withdrew 


BS to odſtoch; but; before he went, he let the 
Heads of the Clergy know, he would take 
BS cficacious Methods to curb their Pride. Theſe 
Ss Menaces ſtruck the Prelates with ſuch Terror, 
that before they broke up they reſolved upon 


3 f CEE ge Ep 

” eg {ending a Deputation to the King, to aſk par- 
„bon, and acquaint him they had determin'd 
ſubmit to his Pleaſure : Becket, for a long 


BE ime, withſtood this Reſolution, but at length 
the Importunity of his Brethren prevailing, 
W conſented that the propoſed Articles ſhould be 
admitted without Reſervation { All his Party 
being of the ſame Opinion, the Deputies were 
ſent, and the King appeared by ſo much the 
more ſatisfied, as it was the reſult of an una- 
nimous Conſent : But fearing Becket ſhould 
revoke his Approbation, under Pretence that 
the Aſſembly had not a ſufficient Authority to 


gh- enact Laws of this Nature, he reſolved to 
1 haye them ratiſied by a Parliament; which, 
be: to that intent, he aſſembled at Clarendon, and 
11 there propoſed the ſame Articles which had 


been approved in the foregoing Aſſembly. All 


a the Laicks having voted their Ratification, the 
11 relates durſt not openly oppoſe it; but when 
N 0 they were to ſign, Becket, and his Party, 
- ſhew'd fo much Reluctance, that it was with 
* great Difficulty the other Prelates perſuaded 

him to acquieſce. | | 
1 With whatever Regret the Archbiſhop had 


given his Approbation of theſe Articles, it 
Nas, notwithſtanding, a very great Satisfaction 


to the King, who did not at all doubt the 
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Pope's Aſſent to Laws which the Biſhop® 
themſelves had judged neceſſary: Wherefore, 
to prevent the Prelates, under any Pretence, 
retracting what they had done, he, reſolved to 
get them ratified by a Bull: But when the 
Pope had ſeen theſe Articles, he not only re- 
fuſed to confirm them by his Authority, but 
even condemned them as prejudicial to the 
Church, and deſtructive of its Privileges, 
Soon after, Becket openly declared he repented 
having ſigned the Articles of Clarendon, and 
that he was conſcious of having committed a 
very enormous Crime, of which he could not 
hope. pardon but from the Indulgence of the 
Pope: He actually ſuſpended himſelf as un- 
worthy to perform the Functions of Archbi- 
ſhop, till the Pontif ſhould re-eſtabliſh him. 
His Pardon being ſoon obtained, he again per- 
formed the Duties of his Station, having, at 
the ſame time, received Aſſurances from the 
Pope that he ſhould be ſtrenuouſly ſupported. 
In the mean while Alexander, who was {til} 
in France, thinking it neceſſary to ſhew ſome 
Complaiſance for Henry, ſent to him the Arch- 
biſhop of Roan with Propoſals of Accommo- 
dation; but as this Prelate offer'd nothing 
poſitive, and the King would liſten to no 
Agreement without the Pope's confirming the 
Articles of Clarendon, no Concluſion was 
made. | |; 
When the King ſaw the Archbiſhop, elated 
with the Pope's Protection, grow daily more 
obſtinate, he reſolved to find ſome Method 
to humble him; and in effect gave him a 
great deal of Trouble : But all he could create 
him was not ſufficient to make him deſiſt from 
his Pretenſions. Among the many Law Suits 
commenced againſt this Prelate, two eſpeci- 
ally were of conſequence : The firſt was for 
a certain Eſtate in his Poſſeſſion, of which a 
Gentleman pretended he was unjuſtly diſſeiſed. 


The Archbiſhop defended, but, loſt his Cauſe, 


and was obliged to pay five hundred Pounds 
Damages: He comprehended, by this Sen- 
tence, that the Reſolution was taken to give 
him all manner of Perplexity; and that he 
ſhould loſe every Cauſe commenced againſt 
him ; wherefore, reſolving to make no Defence 
for the future, he choſe rather to ſuffer by de- 
fault than bya peremptory Judgment. Accord- 
ing to Appearance, the King did not hitherto 
intend to make him feel the whole Weight of 
his Reſentment ; but ſoon after it was viſible 
he deſigned to ſtrike home; for he had him 
accuſed of two capital Crimes, The firſt 
was, that he had converted to his own Uſe 
the Revenues of the Archbiſhoprick of Dr, 
having had the Commendams of that See while 
he was Chancellor; the ſecond was, that h 
had imbezzled 430,000 Pounds Sterling of the 
King's Money, Inſtead of making any De- 
fence upon the main of theſe Accuſations, he 
anſwer'd, that when he was made Archbiſhop, 

| 7 Prines& 
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Henry the King's Son (and the Chief Juſtice) 
had acquitted him from the giving up any 
Account ; but if he had not had his Quietus, 
he was not obliged to anſwer before Laicks, 
being inveſted with the principal eccleſiaſtical 
Dignity of the Kingdom. The firſt part of 
his Anſwer ſeemed to make againſt him, fince 
the Prince who diſcharged him, was not above 
ſeven or eight Years old, tho' he had the Ti- 
tle of Guardian of the Kingdom in the Ab- 
ſence of his Father : Beſide, one would think 
a Man of his Character, ſhould be always ready 
to account for his Adminiſtration of a Bene- 
fice, and for the King's Money, tho' he had 
even been excuſed by the extraordinary Com- 
laiſance of thoſe who govern'd. As to the 
ſecond Head of his Defence, he had precluded 
himſelf by having fign'd the Articles of Cla- 
rendon ; but he anſwer'd to the Objection, 
that the Pope having condemned the Articles, 
ſuch Condemnation was more valid than all 
the Laws of the Kingdom. Tho' this Anſwer 
might be very proper to gain the Pope's Fa- 
vour, yet it could be of no uſe to him in the 
King's Court of Judicature, which was obliged 
to determine purſuant to theſe very Articles 
paſſed into a Law, He was therefore not on- 
ly look'd upon as contumacious to the Court, 
but as a rebellious Subject, who ſet himſelf 
up againſt the Authority of the Laws. All 
ſſible Endeavours were uſed to make him 
acknowledge the Juriſdiction of the Court, be- 
fore which his Cauſe was brought; but it 
was impoſſible to prevail upon him: He even 
refuſed going to the King who ſent for him, 
in Hopes of bringing him to ſome Condeſcen- 
ſion. 

This Refuſal gave the King new Grounds 
for impeaching him on two other Articles; the 
firſt, for endeavouring to elude Juſtice by fri- 
volous Pretences; the ſecond, for having diſ- 
obey'd the King: As he would make no An- 


ſwer to theſe Accuſations, all his perſonal 
Eſtate was confiſcated. However ſevere was 


this Sentence, it did not ſatisfy the King, who 
perceiving by the Manner his Articles were 
drawn up, the Court could not touch his Life, 
had him impeached of Perjury and Treaſon, 


for having violated the Oath he had taken to 


his Sovereign, and refuſed him that Obedience 
which was due. This Prelate could now no 
longer doubt of the King's having reſolved his 
Deſtruction ; but this Knowledge, inſtead of 
bringing him to a Submiſſion, made him till 
more -obſtinate, Perhaps his haughty and 
ſtubborn Temper could not ſubmit, or rather 
he was prepoſleſs'd with a Notion of making 
himſelf famous by a Reſolution, which in his 


Opinion ought to place him among the moſt 


eminent Confeſſors of the Church. When it 
was found impoſſible to conquer him, the 
Court declared him perjured, and the Biſhops 


in particular ſent him Word, they would no 
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longer regard him as their Primate, nor for 
the future communicate with him. All th; 
did not move him, he look'd upon the Senteng 
as void, and continuing the Exerciſe of his Fun. 
ction, {lighted the King's Anger. 1 

It ſeems the Peers had avoided giving Sen. 
tence upon the Accuſation of Treaſon, which 
muſt have been follow'd by a capital Puniſh. 
ment, that he might have an Opportunity d 
extricating himſelf, by ſubmitting to the King, 
but ſeeing no Alteration in his Behaviour, the 
Lords aſſembled to conſider on ſome Means ty : 
conquer this Obſtinacy. As ſoon as he wy 
informed they were met, and that the Kin 
was in the Aſſembly, he went to the Church i: 
and cauſed the ſecond Verſe in the ſecond "Y — 
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againſt the Lord and againſt his anointed, Al. ; 3 3 


terwards, taking his Croſier, he enter'd th . 
Hall where the King and the Lords were fi. MW; 
ting, without either being ſent for or aſkin 
Leave; tho' he had forfeited his Place amon; 
them by the Sentence given againſt him. The 
Archbiſhop of York ſeeing him enter in thi Wl 
Manner, gave him a ſevere Reprimand, an! 
told him, it was affronting the King to appar WY 
as he did in his Preſence ; and that he ouglt ie 
to reflect his Arms did not carry ſo keen a1 1 
Edge, as thoſe of a Sovereign. Becket 1. 
ſwer'd, it was true the Arms of a King mit 
kill the Body, but his deſtroy'd the Soul ani 1 
caſt it into Hell. 1 
This Anſwer which ſeemed to threaten the Mit 
King with Excommunication, ſo enraged hin, na; 
that he commanded the Lords to give imme- Ve 
diate Judgment upon the recent Offence which che 
Becket had been guilty of; the Court after: thi 
pretty long Deliberation gave their Opinion, Co 
that he ought to be impriſoned, and afterward He 
uniſhed according to Law, for having in- der 
ſulted the King, and enter'd the Aſſembly ina cha 
Manner, which might ſtir up the People to Wand 
Sedition. This Reſolution being taken, tit ma! 


Earls of Chefter and Cornwall went to ſumme the 


him to receive Sentence, but he refuſing 0 tif! 
go, alledg'd the Peers were not his Judge, 
and that he appeal'd to the Pope : The tw 
Lords repreſented to him, that by denying 0 
ſubmit to the Laws of the Kingdom, he be. 
came guilty of Treaſon; to which he anſwer's 
that if his Character was not an Obſtact, Li 
would with his Sword juſtify himſelf ag ain 
thoſe who durſt accuſe him of ſuch a Grim 
and make them repent their Raſhneſs. HW 
ever he did not think proper to wait the Rel 
lution of the King and Lords upon his Dil 
obedience, but privately went off that Nig" 
and withdrew into Flanders under the Naw 
of Dearman. ; | 
It was a very great Satisfaction to the K's 
of France to hear the Diſpute between He 
and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was riſen 


to a Height, which would not admit of ® 
65 Accom 


Accommodation. He hoped, that if Becker 
HS... ſupported, he might create Henry ſuch 
8&7 oubles, as might turn to the Advantage of 
Vance. In this View, he made him an Of- 
er of his Protection and of an Azile in his 
WE Dominions. The King informed that Lewis 
bad taken this Step, ſent Ambaſſadors, who 
„ repreſented to him, that it was contrary to the 
occorum which ought to be kept up among 
EW Sovereigns, to afford Shelter to a Man con- 
aemned of High Treaſon. Lewis anſwer'd, 
= I could not deny Refuge in his Kingdom to 
an the unfortunate ; that Becket was of this 
A Number, and he could not but look upon him 
ss ſuch, till he was condemned by the Pope. 
/ ET hus a political Intereſt and Jealouſy; induced 
- this Monarch to ſupport the Pope's Authori- 
y in an Affair fo prejudicial to all Sovereigns. 
nis Paſſion hinder'd his reflecting that in this 
Point he could not wound Henry, but the 
S ctroak muſt reach himſelf, His earneſt De- 
IE fre to perplex this Prince, made him over-look 
an Conſiderations: He was not fatisfy'd with 
Wa fording the Prelate a Retreat, but even de- 
Wired the Pope to maintain his Cauſe, and ſol- 
lucited him againſt Henry, whom as an able 
bolitician, he ought to have ſupported with his 
- Intereſt. 
—_ The Pope did not want great Sollicitations ; 
be was not only ſenſible that he had by this a 
avourable Opportunity of extending his Autho- 
rity, but apprehended, ſhould he abandon the 
ES Archbiſhop of Canterbury, no Eccleſiaſtick 
would for the future maintain the Rights of 
che Church; conſequently the Deſtruction of 
this Prelate, would prove of very dangerous 
Conſequence to the Intereſt of the Clergy. 
He had no ſooner heard that Becket was con- 


chan he fell into a violent Rage againſt Henry 
and all the Peers of England, threat'ning to 
make them repent their Raſhneſs. Henry in 
the mean while hoping to prepoſſeſs the Pon- 
tif in his Favour, ſent Ambaſſadors to give him 
a particular Account of the whole Affair, and 
s intreat his ſending Legates into England, 
by whom it might be terminated. The Arch- 
Wy biſhop of Dræ at the Head of this Ambaſſy, 
eclaimed very vehemently againſt Becket : 
He accuſed him with want of Reſpect to the 
King, and with having threaten'd to excom- 
municate him. He maintained this Prelate 
Las guilty of Rebellion, in flying from the 
entence of the Peers, under the ridiculous 
Pretence of his being their Father, and of its 
being indecent for a Parent to be try'd by his 
Children. 


\ 
Becket, who was preſent at this Audience, 


Kg pleaded his own Cauſe, and endeavoured to 
Hen!) Juſtify his Conduct; he ſaid in the firſt Place, 
- riſe0 mat none could oblige him to anſwer before a 
of al ay Court, without a direct Infringement of 


the Canons of the Church ; ſecondly, that had 


WS demn'd and forced to eſcape as a Criminal, 
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he thought proper to ſubmit to the Judgment 
of that Court, the certain Knowledge he had 
of the Reſolution to condemn him would have 
been an Obſtacle : In ſhort, that he did not 
underſtand how he could be guilty in appeal- 
ing to the Pope, ſince it muſt be agreed, he 
only was his competent Judge, from whom he 
expected an impartial Sentence. Afterwards 
addreſſing himſelf to the Pontif and Cardinals, 
he intreated them to conſider the dangerous 
Conſequence which might attend this Affair, 
if they ſuffer d him to be oppreſſed: that they 
ought not to look upon it as a private Diſpute, 


between a Subject and his Sovereign, but as 


the Cauſe of the whole Church, it being evi- 
dent the King's Intention was to ſpoil the 
Clergy of their Privileges. . 

The Ambaſſadors perceiving by his Diſcourſe 
he aim'd at engaging the Church in his Quar- 
rel, took an Occaſion to inſiſt the more ſtre- 
nuouſly upon the King's Requeſt, of having 
this Affair decided in England by the Legates 
of the Holy See. By which, they made ap- 
pear the King their Maſter had no Deſign 
againſt the Church, ſince he did not refuſe 
ſubmitting to its Sentence. What the Am- 
baſſadors required, was ſo very reaſonable, 
the Pope had no other Way to elude their 
Demand, but that of telling them he would 
reſerve the Deciſion of this Affair to himſelf; 
adding to juſtify his Reſolution, that in Imi- 
tation of the Almighty, he would not yield 
his Glory to another. He refuſed to ſend 
Legates, as he apprehended their being bribed, 
remiting the Deciſion of the Diſpute to a more 
proper Seaſon; _ | | | 

Henry extreamly offended at the Pope's 


Procedure, ſhew'd his Reſentment by forbid- 


ing all Appeals to Rome under ſevere Penalties; 
This Prohibition was ſoon follow'd by a very 


expreſs Order for the impriſoning all the Re- 


lations of thoſe who had accompanied Becket 
in his Flight, or had follow'd him ſince his 
Departure, After which, he ſequeſter'd, in 
the Hands of the Biſhop of London, all the 
Effects of the Clergy who ſided with the Arch- 
biſhop, by this Means to put it out of their 
Power to aſſiſt him. Moreover, he order'd all 
his Magiſtrates - immediately to puniſh, as 
guilty of High Treaſon, all with whom ſhould 
be found Orders 6r Mandates, either from the 
Pope or Becket, containing the Excommuni- 
cation of any particular Perſon, or the Inters 
diction of the Kingdom; he alſo ſeized upon 
the Revenues of the Archbiſhopritk of Can- 
terbury, and all the Effects of the Archbiſhop. 
In a Word, not fatisfied with forbidding his be- 
ing 45 for in the Church, he haniſhed all 
his Relations, even thoſe at the greateſt Di- 


5 


ſtance, out of the Kingdom. 
Theſe rigorous Proceedings only more ex- 

aſperated the Prelate, who on his ſide excom- 

municated all who maintain'd the Articles of 
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Clarendon, and, in particular, ſome Lords of 
the Council, who, notwithſtanding made a 
Jeſt of his Cenſures. At length, finding the 
King would remit nothing of his Pretenſions, 
he had the Preſumption to thteaten, even his 
Sovereign, in a Letter he ſent, which was ve- 
ry improper to pacify the irritated Monarch, 
and indeed it is hard to imagine the Author 
of it either thought or even deſign'd it ſhould. 
However, Henry knowing that the King of 
France fomented the Diviſion between him 
and the Court of Rome by the Aſſiſtance he 
offer'd the Pope, he was reſolved to let him 
know how little the Pontif ought to depend 
upon his Aſſiſtance, if Matters came to an 
open Rupture. To this end he raifed a very 
numerous Army, both to prevent any Rebel- 
lion which the Pope might excite, and to be 
in Readineſs to withſtand any Attack, the King 


of France might make upon him. / 


The Army the King kept on foot in En- 
gland, made the Pope apprehend he might 
join the Emperor, and in ſuch caſe, the King 
of France would either not be able, or not 
willing to protect him; wherefore he thought 
it his Intereſt to drive Henry from ſuch a 
Thought, by giving him Hopes of this Affair 
being ended to his Satisfaction; with this View 
when Henry did not expect it, Alexander 
named Legates to terminate the Affair in En- 
gland; made them ſet out immediately after 
their Nomination, and did not a little vaunt 
to the King his great Condeſcenſion in this 
Point; but they were hardly & the Road, 
when he ſent ſuch Reſtrictions th their Power, 
as render'd them incapable of giving a defini- 
tive Sentence. The Legates being arrived at 
London, and ready to enter upon the Affair, 
a new Impediment was objected. Becket 
would not agree to have his Cauſe determin'd 


by them, without the King firſt reſtored all 


he had taken from him and his Friends, and 
inſiſted alſo on revoking, in general, all the 
Orders he had iſſued out from the Beginning 
of their Difference; that was in a Word, be- 
fore hand to condemn himſelf. Tis plain 
from hence, that the Legates were got ſent as 
Judges, fince the Archbiſhop's refuſing to ſub- 
mit to their Sentence without theſe Condi- 
tions, was ſufficient to ſtop their Proceedings; 
by which the King plainly ſaw the Pope de- 


ſign d only to amuſe him.  Becket's Friends 


in the mean time fearing the King might be 
driven to uſe Extremities, adviſed that Prelate 
to give his Sovereign Satisfaction. He an- 
ſwer d, that he was ready to ſubmit to all the 
King could require of him, ſaving his Honour, 
and tbe  Poſſeſſions of the Church; ſaving his 
own Rights, and the Rights of others. 80 
many Reſervations were a plain Indication he 
had no Deſign to comply. However, his 
Friends who had ſo good an Opinion of him, 
as to believe he would facrifice his own Inte- 


- 
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Life in the ſixty-ſixth Year of her Age; ſhe 


reſts for the Tranquility of the Church, made 
him another Propoſal. They aſked him, if 
he was willing to renounce his Dignity, on 
Condition the King would no longer inſiſt a 
the Articles of Clarendon : But they did nt 
find him inclin'd to give this Proof of hi; Kea 
Diſintereſtedneſs; he anſwer'd, the Propoſ! i: 
was not equal, for he could not renounce hi; 
Dignity without betraying the Cauſe of Gy Ra 
and cf the Church ; whereas the King was _- 
in Conſcience obliged to aboliſh his new Law. 
This Anſwer, and the reſtricted Power th: MA 
Pope had given the Legates, put an end t» 
the Hopes the King had conceived, and mad 
him reſolve to give the Archbiſhop all the Un. amr 
eaſineſs he poſſibly could: Wherefore he ſent 57 E | 
Word to the Abbot Pontigni, in whoſe Con. 
vent Becket had reſided two Years, that if h: A 
did not immediately forbid him his Houſe, le 
would drive all the religious of his Order ot 
of England, and confiſcate their Revenue. 
Tho' Becket was by this Menace obliged 5 
quit his Retreat, he was not long finding an. 
other. The King of France received him t 
Sens, where he often himſelf reſided, ani 
plentifully furniſh'd him with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for his Support. The frequent Cone. 
rences the French Monarch had with thi RR 
Prelate, did not a little contribute to the en. 
creaſing the Hatred and Jealouſy he had be- 
fore conceived with regard to Henry. IT I 
Towards the latter end of the Year 1166, ja 
Queen Eleanor was deliver'd of a fourth 8 
who was called John. Soon after, the En. 
preſs Maud, the King's Mother, departed tw 


bequeathed ſeveral conſiderable Legacies te 
the Churches and Poor, and left a great Sun 
to carry on the Bridge of Roan, which ſhe hal 
begun. | 
Hitherto, the Pope and Archbiſhop had n 
great Reaſon to boaſt the Succeſs of the Quat- 
rel they had with Henry, Becket deprived d 
his Revenues, languiſh'd in a difagreeable E- 
ile, and the Pope receiv'd nothing from Et 
gland. The latter, very eaſily perceived, tha 
if Affairs continued long in the ſame Situation, 
he ſhould hazard his Authority ſuffering 19 
only in England, but in all other States; be 
fide, he was of a very haughty Temper. Thi 
was the Alexander who ſome Years before !. 
ſo unworthily treated the Emperor Frederic 
at Venice; it was not therefore to be expel 
that a Pope of his Character, would ſuffer the 
King, without a long Struggle, to get the be- 
ter of him; and he did not fail, as foo! ® 
he could enjoy a little quiet, ſeriouſly to rum 
nate on the Means for ending this Afar 
his own Advantage. To vex the King, 
ſhew'd an extraordinary Reſpect to Beck! 
confirm'd to him all the Privileges enjoy db 
his Predeceſſors, and affected by the unſeaſo!r 


able Honours he did him, to inſult Whik 
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nie the Archbiſhop was in Exile and in France, that what Becket ſeem'd to promiſe, 
Dirac with his Sovereign, there was, in ef- was leſs than nothing; ſince by this Clauſe, he 
ea, no occaſion for this Procedure. Henry, reſerved to himſelf the Power to interpret 
pay him in the ſame Coin, cauſed a Ru- whatever he thought fit, againſt the Honour of 
our to be ſpread that he intended to ſhake God: But, ſaid he, I will make him a Pro- 


1 


; ect his Submiſſion to Alexander, and acknow- poſition which cannot be ſuſpected of a double 
ci; Obedience to Paſchal III. and affected Meaning, There have been in England Kings 
; WS» bis Letters to ſome of the Princes of Ger- leſs powerful than myſelf, and Archbiſtops who 
7, to let them know he was not far from were holy Men ; let. him behave towards me as 
ring ſuch a Reſolution. Indeed, had this the moſt pious Archbiſhops of Canterbury be- 
A fri abfolutely depended on him, tis very haved to the leaſt conſiderable of my Predeceſ- 
probable, he would not have made great ſcru- fors, and I will be ſatisfied. This was not 
le at taking this Step: But it would have what Becget wanted; he knew very well it 
een no caſy matter to have brought his Peo- would be too hard for him to juſtify his Pre- 
ee, eſpecially the Clergy, to have follow'd tenſions by Examples drawn from the Hiſtory 
im in his Change. He had but few Biſhops of England: and rejected the Propoſition un- 
on. r his Intereſt, all the reſt of the Clergy were der Pretence, that the Affair being before the 
nde Pope's or Becker's, tho they durſt not Pope, he could promiſe nothing without his 
I openly declare their Sentiments. Aleranden Conſent. However partial the King of France 
as the more intractable, as he knew the Diſ- had appear'd in favour of Becke?, he could not 
| poſition of the Clergy ; and ſhew'd leſs Re- help on this Occaſion, acknowledging the Pre- 
1 gard for the King, than doubtleſs he would late's Obſtinacy was the only Obſtacle to an 
. bave done, had he apprehended his acknow- Accommodation; which Teſtimony was of 
ding Paſchal. To ſhew Henry how little great Service to Henry, as it, in a Manner, 
© he was terrified by his Threats, he ſent a put a Stop to the Rumour induſtriouſly ſpread, 
2 Brief to the Biſhop of London, by which one that he had defigried to aboliſh the Privileges of 
E might judge he intended to keep no Meaſures the Clergy in his Kingdom ; this, however, 
; ith the Ezgliſo Monarch; he commanded gave Becket but little Concern as he knew 
hat Prelate firenuouſly to remonſtrate to him the Pope too much intereſted in his Affair, 
T4 his Name, that he had beſt Te-eſtabliſh the and that he had gone too far in it, ever to 
1 [Archbiſhop of Canterbury in his See, and abo- retreat. ili” %ͤ; ˖ SE 
L | liſh the Articles of Clarendon. The Biſhop ac- It very ſoon afipear'd the Archbiſhop was 
& £ vitted himſelf of his Commiſſion, tho' in a not deceived, for Alexander, in a ſhort time 
manner much leſs imperious than the Pope after, notify'd to the King that he could hot 
L = commanded him. Having paid this Obe- diſpenſe with granting Becket Power to re- 
1 * to 1 8 he wrote him a Let- venge by the Sword of Excommunication, the 
err, to inform him the King had made no Injuries done to the Church and his own Per- 
1 e ; that he had only trod in the ſon. As ſoon as the Prelate had obtained this 
E 3 8 vr Fae Predeceſſors, and that his Con- Permiſſion, he launced his Bolts againſt ſuch 
duct could not be blamed, ſince he offer d a Number of Eccleſiaſticks, that ſo few 
$: BR ſubmit to the Sentence of the Church, on eſcaped Excommunication there were ſcarce- 
pv his Cauſe ſhould be tried in the ly enough to perform divine Service in the 
gdom. King's Chapel; tho' the greater Part of them 
b: Whatever Advantage the King had hitherto _ icli 55 dhe hy ante 1 
had, he notwithſtanding wiſhed to be deliver d did not ſatisfy him; he accufed them f 
from this Perplexity, which was an Obſtacl eft BA or wg war Men ws 
W 25 Y, as an acle to ſhameful Prevarication, for not declaring them- 
e Execution of the Deſign he had to ſub- ſelves openly. ©. Henry irritated 'at this Proce- 
due Ireland: He beſide, foreſaw this Quarrel dure, appealed to a future Council and let 
muſt neceſſarily prove a Damage to him, and the Pope Know that if he did not immedlatd⸗ | 
Quſe a ſignal Prejudice to his Subjects; where- ly ſend Legates to put an end to this Affalr, 
fore he deſired the King of France to appoint he ſhould take ſuc ed La hr 38 
e 01. | ppoint he ſho Id take ſuch Meaſures as would not 
biſh, ere they two might meet the Arch- pleaſe him. This Menace perplex'd the Pope, 
AN 20d Bear Yhat he could Lhd: in his who could not help ap bling the Kings 
Lewis having agreed to his Re- joining the Emperor: On the other hand, h 
We _—_ appeared before the two Mo- wi 10 far 591 is Wo 5 5 eta 
+ omar * r his 2 Cauſe with great « Rights of the Church, that he could no way 
r 4 15 g afterwards aſked by one pre- retire, without doing a conſiderable Injur to 
Ws id not acknowledge he. owed his See: To, free himſ nx this u 2 
Submiſſion to his Sovereign ? 15 he owed a his See: Io, free himſelf from this uneaſy Si- 
ſwer'd, he was read Fi 5 2 P relate an- tuation, he employ'd thoſe Means which the 
eie 70 obey him in all things, Court of Rome always makes a, profitable uſe 
ng the Honour of God. How ſor ie . ien 1 
able : „ ver Tealon-. af on the like occaſion; he ptetended he wou 
le was this Reſervation, Henry looked up- have this Cauſe try d it 224%, 50 10 4 
on it as a come off, and told m King r 0 Wi 5 ro Wa ap 
| old the King of Henry with this Expectation, immediately ſent 
| | ET: | Legates., 
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to the young King. At the Feaſt prepa 
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Legates who found this Monarch in Nor man- 
dy; but at the time they were preparing to 
wait upon him, they received new Inſtructions 
which expreſſſy forbad them giving a defini- 
tive Sentence without the Participation of the 
Archbiſhop of Sens; this was enough to daſh 


all Hopes of a 3 Accommodation, none 
e 


being more averſe to it, than this new Com- 

miſſioner. | 
There is no Accommodation to be made 

with the Clergy without yielding to all their 


Demands ; their Cauſe they pretend is the 


Cauſe of God ; they conſequently can give up 


no Point without a Crime, and it was upon 
this Principle the Archbiſhop of Sens impor- 
tuned the Pope to interdict the Kingdom of 
England, and excommunicate Henry as an ob- 
ſtinate Heretick. The King informed of the 
Subject of this Prelate's Solicitations at Rome, 
prohibited again in England, receiving any 
Orders either from the Pope or Becket ; and 
moreover enjoin'd, if any Sentence of Inter- 
diction came into the Kingdom, that who- 
ever ſubmitted to it ſhould inſtantly be hang'd 
as a Traitor to their King and Country, Af- 


ter which, he commanded all the abſent Cler- 


gy to return to their Churches on pain of 
forfeiting their Revenues, and ſuſpended the 
Payment of the Peter-pence till farther Order, 
Henry's Reſoluteneſs made the Pontif appre- 
hend ſome unhappy Revolution ſhould he car- 
ry Matters to extreams; wherefore, he left 
the Affair undecided, waiting an Opportu- 
nity to puſh it with greater Advantage to 
himſelf. | 

During this Calm Henry, who had ſpent 
four Years in France, return'd to his King- 
dom in the Year 1170, to regulate ſome Af- 
fairs, to which he could not apply himſelf in 
his Abſence. Juſtice was ſo remiſſly diſtributed, 
that he was obliged upon his Return to ſend 
Commiſſioners into the Counties with full 
Power to examine into, and puniſh the Miſ- 
demeanors of Magiſtrates. 

This Affair and ſome others, with regard to 
the publick Good, being regulated to the en- 
tire Satisfaction of the People, Henry con- 


vened a General Aſſembly, in which were 


preſent the Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Barons, 
Sheriffs, and Aldermen, of the principal Towns 


of the Kingdom. In their Preſence he cauſed 


his eldeſt Son Henry to be crowned by the 
Archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the Biſhops 
of London and Durham. The very next Day 
all the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, all the 
Magiſtrates of Towns and Counties, who were 
for that . purpoſe invited to the Ceremony of 
the Coronation, took the Oath of Allegiance 
red on 
this Occaſion, Henry would himſelf the 
fiſt Diſh to Table; after which addreſſing him- 


ſelf to his Son, told him, that he might boaſt 


his having been ſerved with greater Honqur 


of ENGLAND, 
than ever any Monarch had been. The young 
King 


Archbiſhop of York who fat near him, whiſ. 


per'd, that it was nothing ſurpriſing to ſve tl | 


Son of an Earl wait on the Son of a King. 
The Coronation perform'd with an univer. 
ſal Applauſe, gave the King a double Satie 
faction; as it ſecured the Crown in his own 
Family and mortify'd Becket, who was the. 


Dy nettled they had, without him, pe. 


formed this important Ceremony, which he 


pretended was annex'd to the Dignity of Arch. s 


biſhop of Canterbury. 


The French King highly reſented his Daugh. 
ter's not being crown'd with the Prince her 
Huſband. This, together with ſome other Rl . 
Cauſes of Diſcontent, too frequent among RAR : 
neighbouring Princes, was the Ground of : 


who was very haughty, inſtead of an. 
ſwering the Compliment, turning towards the ann 


War, of which it being but of little Con- 


ſequence and of ſhort Duration, it is not ne- 
ceſſary to give a Detail: I ſhall only tak: _ 


notice, it was ended (almoſt as ſoon as begun) MY: 


by a Treaty of Peace between the two Mo- 55 = 


narchs. 


Henry was ſoon after attacked by a violent 
Fever at Dompfront in the Province of Mai. 
His Diſtemper appear d at firſt ſo dangerous, a. 
that believing himſelf near his end, he imme. 
diately made his Will, by which he left Zr. Wn 


gland, Normandy, Maine and Anjou to his eldeſt Wn 


Son Henry: Guienne with Poitou he gave to Wl 


his ſecond Son Richard: as to his Son Jeg 


fery, he thought him ſufficiently provided ; 2 | 
for in his Expectations of Bretany, which iz Bl 


was to take Poſſeſſion of after the Death of ; 


his Father-in-law Duke Conan His younger 
Son John, he left to the Care of his eldeſt 
Brother. 

The King's Sickneſs produced another con- 
ſiderable Effect: The Approach of Death 
brought with it Scruples to which he had been 
a Stranger, while he thought that King of 
Terrors at a Diſtance, He reſolved at any 
rate, if God would reſtore him Health, to be 
reconciled to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury: 
He conſider'd this Prelate had been ſufficiently 
puniſhed by an Exile of fix Years, during 
which he had been deprived of his Revenues: 
Beſide, if God ſhould prolong his Life, he ws 
now willing to enjoy it in Peace, which be 
could not do, while the Pope daily menace! 
launcing the Thunderbolts of the Church 
againſt him. According to this Reſolution, ® 
ſoon as Health would permit, he had a Con- 
ference with the King of France at Mam. 
mirail, where the Archbiſhop was alſo preſent 
In the Diſpoſition Henry then was, he yielded 
almoſt every thing that Prelate could requite 
hut after they had agreed upon all the Articles 
when Becket advanced to give the King the 
Kiſs of Peace, he told him he came to ki 


him to the Honour of God, The King, 2 


— 


5 > 8 had not too great a Confidence in the : r 5 
ingcerity, imagining ſome Myſtery 5 N t] * 
TS Exprefiion, refuſed the Salute with. t e ad- 
e on Words, which ſeem'd to him uſeleſs. 
as the Archbiſhop on his fide would not ſup- 
= preſs them, all the Pains taken to bring about 
is Accommodation were loſt, by the extra- 
aungant Nicety of both Parties. Henry, how- 
euer, deſirous to get out of this Perplexity, fo 

W managed that another Interview was agreed 
SS upon at Anboiſe; whither the King of France 
accompanied by a great many Princes and No- 
piemen alſo came: And here all Dithculties 
b. vere at length removed. Henry was in good 
cCarneſt reconciled to Becket, - and promiſed 
1. BR with an Oath, that he would re-eſtabliſh him 
nꝛn the fame Condition he was before his Exile, 

her and that he would reſtore to his Friends and 


Ns; RS Relations all that had been ſeized of theirs 
tom the Time he left England, Thus by 


n- 1 che Generoſity of the King, who proteſted 
ne. chat he would gladly forget all that was paſt, 
| _ this Quarrel ſeem'd to be happily made up. 
un) RS But, WT | l 
lo- The Archbiſhop was not ſo eaſily appeaſed; 
bor at the very Time he engaged Henry to par- 
ent e don all who had offended him, he himſelf 
ine. could not think of pardoning thoſe againſt 
Us, RR whom he thought he had Ground of Com- 


ne- plaint; the chief of whom were the Archbi- 


E. op of Trg, the Biſhops of London, Dur- 
det am and Exeter, who had moſt openly appear'd 
(0 BRAS againſt him. Before he left France to returr 
% RS into England, he obtained a Permiſſion of the 
dd Pope to ſuſpend the firſt, and to excommu- 
| he nicate the others; which he did the Minute 
be ſet Foot on Shoar, without having the leaft 
ger WR Regard for the Interceſſion of the young King, 
det who; informed of his Reſolution; ſent ſome 

Perſons to diſſuade him from it. Tho” by his 
= Rcfuſal he had given this young Prince ground 


Ss ſtanding to wait on him at Woodſtoch, the 
Place of his Reſidence. Tis imagined by 
come, his Deſire to pay his Duty to the young 
King was not the principal Motive of his in- 

tended Viſit; but that the real Cauſe was tlie 
making a triumphant Entry into London; 
thro which he was to paſs. Whatever was 
dhe Inducement; he took up his Quarters in 

Vautbwarl; with Deſign of going the very next 
1 Day to Moodſtoch; but he received a Letter 
from the young King, which commanded him 
immediately to repair to Canterbury : Hows 
ever mortifying was this Order, he thought 
proper to obey it, and accordingly ſet out the 
Capital of his Dioceſe. He was received with 
great Acclamations of the common People, but 
Men of Senſe groan'd to ſee the Triumph of 
this Prelate, who inſtead of being humbled. 
was grown more haughty by. his Baniſhmenity 


cially, when they ſa - EE ms 
Numb, XIX. aw him W the Pulpit 
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of Reſentment, this Prelate reſolved notwith- 


of which they were very ſoon ſenſible; eſpe- 


193 
on Chriſimas-day, ſolemnly to excommuni- 
cate Nigel Sackuille and Robert Brock, both 
diſtinguiſh'd by their Births and Employments. 
He accuſed the firſt of having unjuſtly de- 
tained ſome Lands belonging to the Archbi- 
ſhoprick ; and the ſecond, of having cut off 
A Horſe's Tail which was carrying Proviſions 
to the archiepiſcopal Palace. It was ealy to 
conceive by this Manner of Procedure, that 
he was no way humbled by his Misfortunes, 
and that he was ready to renew the Quarret 
whenever the Opportunity offer d. EE 
In the Interim the ſuſpended Prelates and 
thoſe who were excommunicated were ſet out 
to make their Complaints to the King, who 
was ſtill in Normandy. As ſoon as they came 
into his Preſence they threw themſelves at his 
Feet, and complain'd that the Accommodation 
-he had made with Becket was adding a greater 
Weight to their Trouble and Affliction, who 


had facrificed themſelves for his Service: The 


Archbiſhop of York ſubjoin'd, that while Becket 
liv'd it was in vain to hope England could en- 
joy any quiet. Henry, exaſperated at the Com- 
plaints of theſe Prelates, and wearied out with. 
being inceſſantly expoſed to the Inſolence of 
a Subject whom he had raiſed from nothing, 
could not help uttering theſe Words, I am 


ery unhappy that among the great Number of 


People I maintain, "there is not one to be found 
ho dare undertake the revenging the Inſults I 
daily ſuffer from 'a wretched Priet. Theſe 
Words did not fall to the Ground; four of his 
Domeſticks reflecting on the Reproach the 
King had caſt on alt his Houſhold, combin'd 


to deliver him from his Enemy. This Reſo- 


lution being taken, they went to Canterbury, 
here they ſettled the Manner of executing 
their Deſign. . One Day that the Archbiſhop 


went to Church with a ſmall: Attendance, they 


-alſo enter d armed; and coming up to the 
Altar where he was, began, by bitterly re- 
proaching him with Pride and Ingratitude: 
He anſwer'd with a Reſolution which gave 
them an Opportunity to perpetrate the intend- 
ed Deed. They, who were not. come with 
a'Deſign to reproach him only, fell upon him 


witk their Clubs; and ſtain'd the Altar with 


his Brains and Blood; after they had commit. 


ted this Action, they quietly went off; noné 


attempting to lay Hands on them. The Re- 
folution Beckeb ſhew'd' on this: Occaſion; the 
Zeab he expreſſed in his laſt Moments, recom- 
mending to God the Intereſts'of the Church; 
the Time, the Place, the Manner of his Death 
aggravated the Crime of his Murderers, and 
made him more Partiſans when he was no 
longer in being, than he had had during Life. 
This was the End of that famous Archbi- 
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honeſt Man and a good Chriſtian : About, fifty 
9% of ns. 1 
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hop, who by ſome is ranked among the inoſt J 
illuſtrious Martyrs; while others think they: *- 
may. lawfully refuſe him the Character of an 
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Years after his Death there aroſe a Diſpute in 
the Univerſity of Paris, upon a Doubt whe- 
ther Becket was in Heaven or Hell, ſo dubi- 
ous was his Sanctity. One Party maintain'd, 
that he merited eternal Miſery for his extream 
Havghtineſs; the others on the contrary al- 
ledg'd, that the many Miracles wrought at 
his Tomb were certain Signs of his everlaſting 
' Happineſs. The laſt Argument had been ir- 
refragable, if theſe Miracles had been as au- 
thentickly proved as they were induſtriouſly 
reported ; however, Becket, without Contra- 
diction ſuffer d Martyrdom ; but whether it 
was really for the Cauſe of God or Religion, 
or for that only of the Pope and Clergy, is yet 
to be decided, and the Readers may on theſe 
Points make ſuch Reflections as they ſhall 
judge proper. He had deſerved too well of 
the Court of Rome not to be placed in the Ca- 
talogue of Saints, in which we find many 
others, who according to the Judgment of 
that Court, were leſs deſerving of the Honour 
than a Man who had ſhed the laſt Drop of his 
Blood for the Intereſt of the Church: He was 
therefore canonized in two or three Years af- 
ter his Death. Whatever Deſire the Pope had 
of giving Tokens of his Gratitude to this faith- 
ful Servant, it was firſt neceſſary the World 
ſhould be convinc'd God approved that Cauſe 
for which he had laid down his Life, or there 
might have been Objections raiſed to his Ca- 
nonization; nothing. was more proper than 
Miracles to induce the People to this Belief; 
and accordingly fo great a Number was imme- 
diately wrought at the new Martyrs Tomb, 
that in any other Age, the Quantity and Qua- 
lity of them would have been fo far from con- 
vincing the Publick, they would have pro- 
duced a quite contrary effect. Jeſus Chrift 
and his Apoſtles never wrought ſuch, or ſuch 
Numbers, to prove the Truth of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, as did this Saint to authorize 
the Privileges of the Clergy. The reſtoring 
dead Men to Life was not ſufficient, he even 
raiſed Beaſts: It was given out as an incon- 
teſtible Fact, that before his Burial, being ex- 
poſed in the Church, he aroſe and lighted up 
the Wax Lights which were extinguiſh'd: 
When. the Ceremony of his Funeral was over, 
he lifted up bis Hand to give the Benediction 
to the People; to theſe, many others were 
added, which ſcem'd not 2 
the Majeſty of God: They were, however, 
ſo confidently. reported, that none had the 
Courage to ſhew the leaſt doubt of their reali- 
ty. The Legates ſent ſome time after by the 
Pope to take Informations, found the People 
of Canterbury ſo perſuaded of the Truth of 
all theſe Facts, that the Pope from this pub- 
lick Teſtimony thought he might very ſafely 


canonize Becket under the Name of St. Thomas 


of Canterbury. The Tomb of this new Saint 
was at firſt but little worth notice as to its 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4 
Embelliſhments, but fifty Years after his Dea 

his Remains were placed in a Shrine enrich; 
Pope, to do greater Honour to his Memory W 
enjoin'd every fifty Years a Jubilee to be cel. 
brated in the Church where he was bur! i 


with a prodigious Quantity of Jewels. 


IN 


this famous Tomb. 


That I might not break into the remar;. nl 
able Diſpute, the Particulars of which I hat 
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From that time Miracles were ſo common 2 


his Tomb; and the Reputation of them ſpred Wl 
ſo far, that they brought Votaries from | 
Parts of Chriſtendom to Canterbury, to hay, YG 
recourſe to the Interceſſion of this new Sain; 
In 1420 it was reckon'd that above 50,00 al 
Foreigners had that Year made a Pilgrimage t 
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juſt related, T was obliged to poſtpone the men. 
tion of ſome Events which happen d in tt 
Interval, which I ſhall here ſet down in a Su. 8 


ceſſion. | 
In 1165, when the 


Quarrel was at th 


greateſt Height, the Archbiſhop of C:;» nl 
came into England to conduct Maud, the Kin: 
Daughter, to the Duke of Saxony, accord 


to the Stipulation. 


Malcolm King of Scots died pretty nex - 4 


Wilkam. 


this Time, and was ſucceeded by his Broth: Wl 


In 1169, a little before Becket returned t 2 11 
England, Eleanor, Henry's Daughter, was m. 


ricd to Apbonſo, King of Caſtile. 


Conan the Little, Duke of Bretany dyin / 
in 1171, Prince Yeofery, who married hs Ry”: 


Daughter, ſucceeded to his States; but as I: 


was but twelve Years of Age, his Father too 


upon him his Tuition, and went into Bretan 1 
to ſee the Barons take the Oath of Allegiance 


to him, 


Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Event ; | 
which happen'd while the Difference ſubſit« 
between the King and the Archbiſhop: Ve: ln 


ſhall now take notice of the Conſequences a WA 


tending that Prelate's Death. 


Henry finding himſelf deliver'd from the D-. 
ſturber of his Peace, hoped to enjoy one nlp 
Tranquillity ; but he was very ſoon convince, WA 
that Becket dead, was altogether as perplexin; ny 


as Becket living. His Enemies, of whom tie 
King, of France and the Archbiſhop of S 
acted moſt 


think. of yielding him at other times: Where 
2 | | 


| fore, 


ly againſt him, would not E 


flip ſuch an rtunity to create him 1 7 
Trouble: They boldly accuſed him as the Al. . | 
thor of Bectets Death, endeavoured by al 7s 
offible Means to incite the Pope to revenge | 
the Loſs of this faithful Servant. Tho' it "7 5 l 
not eaſy to prove Henry at the Bottom d as 
. this Murder; yet the Pope would believe i BW - 
guilty of it, that he might have an Oppor” yn | 
ity to humble a Prince, who had always be ' * 
baved towards him with great Haughtineb WF" 
He knew this a favourable Conjuncture, “ cw 
obtain thoſe Advantages the King could ne” 0 
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cath ee. he threaten'd to excommunicate him, 
icht 'interdict his Kingdom, if he did not give 


; 1 tery ſincere Proofs of his Repentance. Had 
, had leſs Power, or leſs Capacity, he 
old never have extricared himſelf from ſo 


iel angerous an Affair; but the Reſolution he 
n + RS. cd on this Occaſion; the Preſents he 
pre gributed among the principal Men of the 
n i SF ourt of Rome, and his reiterated Proteſtations 
har Gbmit to whatever Judgment ſhould be 
ain, RR onounc'd in England, warded off this terri- 


2 


ie Blow. | 335 

= While this Affair was negociating at Rome, 
n reſumed his Project of ſubduing Fre- 
, which his Quarrel with Becket had 


nark 1 

hae oliged him to ſuſpend. The Iriſh having 
men. ken Priſoners and fold for Slaves into foreign 
tht ountries ſome Engliſb Subjects, furniſhed 
due. im with a Pretence for the Enterprize : But 


$$; real Motive was a Deſire of enlarging his 
t th RT crritories, by the Conqueſt of an Iſland which 
M fo near to England. 5 
ing eland was at this Time divided into ſeven 
rang ingdoms; to wit, Conaught, Cork, Leinſter, 
7%, Meath, Limerick, and Ulfer. The 
nc ing of Conaught, who was the Chief of 
other heſe Sovereigns, kept the others in a Sort of 
© cpendency, ſomewhat reſembling the Autho- 
d to iy which the Anglo-Saxon Monarchs former- 
Sy were inveſted with, during the Heptarchy 
Esrgland. Tis for this Reaſon the 1r:/þ 
dying RA nnals give Roderick King of Conaught, who 
d hs Ras Cotemporary with Henry II. the Title of 
1s be Monarch; tho', at the fame time, there were 
took ther Kings in the Iſland. This was the State 
f Veland when the Engliſh undertook its 
ance onqueſt. A Difference between two of theſe 
BS ings; the weaker of whom call'd the Engliſb 
his Aſſiſtance, was the Loſs of the 1-:/þ 


mar- 
Babs" 


NON _ 
: 


»13 
a 


. 
1 


went 
ſiſtel Liberty. This is not the firſt Time a like 
We Lauſe has produced a like Effect: An Impru- 


eence of the ſame Nature gave che Moors. an 
Opportunity of ſubduing the Spanrzards, and 
bie Aiglo-Saxons that of conquering Britain; 
y which it appears how dangerous it is to in- 
ite into a Country Foreigners, whom the In- 
a bitants are not ſure they can get rid of with 
be {ame Eaſe, e | 


es al- 


and, Dermoth King of Leinſter, with re- 
ad to the Extent of his Territories, was one 
f the moſt conſiderable. This Prince from 
Tc timc he aſcended the Throne, had ſhewn 
little Regard for his Subjects, that he was 
come extreamly hateful : But this gave him 
1 little concern, as he was in Peace with all his 
eichbours, who did not trouble themſelves 
ich the Tranſactions in his Kingdom: But 
at length gave them occaſion by running 
with the Wife of O Roriot King of 


Army, and with Supplies from Rodrick. King 
f Conaught, fell upon Dermoth, who: aban- 


Among the Sovereigns who then reign'd in 


Heath, who, to revenge the Injafy*raiſed: an. 
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don'd by his Subjects, was obliged to leave 
Ireland, fearing to fall into the Hands of his 
Enemies. As he had no reſource in the Iſland, 
all the Jriſh Kings refuſing to enter into his 
Quarrel, he went to implore the Protection of 
the King of England, then in France. Having 
acquainted him with his Condition, he pro- 
miſed, if by his Aſſiſtance he ſhould be re- 
ſtored, that he would become his Vaſſal. No- 
thing could be more agreeable than this Re- 
queſt to a Prince who had many Years de- 
ſign'd the Conqueſt of Jreland, and ſought an 
Opportunity to intermeddle in the Affairs of 
that Iſland: However, as the War he had 
then with France would not allow him to 
give Dermoth an immediate Succour, he pro- 
miſed, as ſoon as it was ended, to aſſiſt him 
to the utmoſt of his Power. He thought, 
notwithſtanding, it was his Intereſt to make 
this Prince begin a War, from which he 


hoped (conſiderable Advantages to himſelf : 


Wherefore, he adviſed him to go into England, 
and endeavour to obtain Supplies from ſome 
Engliſh Lords, till he could be aſſiſted with 
greater Forces. Dermoth follow'd this Ad- 
vice; and depending upon Henry's Promiſes, 
went to England, where Robert Fitæ-Stephen 
and Richard Strongbom Earl of Pembroke, en- 
gaged with him on certain Conditions. The 
former was allured by the Hopes of making a 
conſiderable Fortune; the latter, who had great 
Poſſeſſions both in England and Wales, was 
gained by the Promiſe the Jriſb King made 
him, of giving him his only Daughter, and 
leaving him his Succeſſor. _ 

Theſe two Lords having levied Troops a- 
mong their Friends and Vaſſals, Fitz- Stephen, 
who was the firſt ready, accompanied Dermoth 
with four hundred Men; and landing at Wa- 


( 
( 
; 
p 


ter ford, they were led by the King of Lein- 


er to Wexford, a Town at no great Diſtance 
which being carry'd at the firſt Aſſault, was 
put into the Hands of Fitz-Stephen, who ſet- 
tled in it an Engliſb Colony. After this Ex- 
ploit, the Adventurers, by the People of the 
Country who came into them, having aug- 
mented their little Army to the Number of 
2009 marched againſt the King of Ofſery, This 
rince, who did not expect to be attacked, 
having made no Preparations for his Defence, 
was obliged to accept ſuch Conditions as the 
Conquerors pleaſed to impoſe. > 
In the mean while, the Monarch Rodr:ick 
had convok'd the States of the Ifland; in which 
Aſſembly a War againſt Dermoth and the En- 
gliſb was reſolved. In effect it was eaſy to 


.conceive the latter had more extended Views 


than barely giving Succour to the King of 
Leinſter; but as the Adventurers were already 
become formidable, Rodrick refolv'd to try 
what could be done by a Negociation, to 
oblige them to leave the Iſland before he would 
run any Hazard. He firſt applied to Fitz- 


2 Stephen, 
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Stephen, offering him a very conſiderable Sum 
to withdraw: But this Captain rejecting the 
Offer, he had recourſe to Dermoth ; and en- 
deavour'd, by promiſing to re-eſtabliſh him in 
his Kingdom, to make him ſend back the 
Engliſh. He readily accepted the Offer ; but 
when they were to execute their Agreements, 
the Monarch and the King of Leinſter, had 
ſuch a Diffidence of each other, they could 
conclude upon neither the Time nor the Man- 
ner of performing their Conventions. While 
they ſought Expedients to give reciprocal Se- 
curities, the Earl of Pembroke arrived with 
1200 Men. His firſt Expedition was the 
taking of Waterford, where he put all the In- 
habitants to the Sword : The Reduction of 
this Town having broken off the Negociation, 
the Earl of Pembroke imarried Dermoth's 
Daughter, and ſoon after took Poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Leinſter, which fell to him 
by the Death of his Father-in-law. The 
Triſh gave this Prince the Name of Ningal, that 
is to ſay, Friend of Strangers. 

After the Death of Dermoth, the Engliſb 
Adventurers prepared to puſh on their Con- 
queſts. As they found the Terror of their Arms 
was ſpread thro' the Iſland, they improved 
the Advantage, and marching forwards ſeized 
upon Dublin, and. ſome other Towns. All 
Rodrick's Meaſures and thoſe of the other 
King's were ſo broken, that they made but 
very weak - Efforts to oppoſe the Progreſs of 
the Foreigners. It is almoſt incredible that 
the IJriſo who were very numerous, ſhould 
ſuffer themſelves to be thus commanded by a 
handful of Engliſb; but it is attributed to the 
Terror occaſion'd by the Engliſh Croſs-bows, 
the uſe of which had been hitherto unknown 
to them. 

The News Henry received of this extraor- 
dinary Succeſs, excited his Jealouſy againſt 
the Adventurers : He hoped they would have 
ſtood in need of his Support, and by that 
Means have furniſhed him with a Pretence of 
going in Perſon into, and making the Conqueſt 
of Ireland: But finding, by the little Reſiſt- 
ance of the Iriſb, there was no occaſion for 
his Succour, he apprehended the Conquerors 
would become Maſters of that whole Coun- 
try, which he had deſtined for himſelf, Fully 
perſuaded of this, he thought of reducing them 
to a Neceſſity of having a Recourſe to him; 
wherefore, he forbid all his Subjects, to tranſ- 
port either Ammunition or Proviſion into Fe- 
land; and commanded thoſe who had gone 
thither, immediately to return. His Pretence 
for theſe Orders, which had their deſired Ef- 
fect, was that the Adventurers had engaged 
in this Enterprize without his Permiſſion. The 
Earl of Pembroke and Fitz- Stephen were no 
ſooner apprized of theſe Orders, but they ſent 
Deputies to aſſure him of their Obedience, 
and that he ſhould be always Maſter of the 


than was requiſite to travel over it. 


Every thing be. 
ing thus regulated, Henry went over to /. 
land with a formidable Army, and landed a ü 
Waterford. The Iriſh, who were not a. 
to defend themſelves againſt private Men, ni 1 
who by conſequence found themſelves in » 
Condition to withſtand ſuch great Forces, x. 
ſolved upon a voluntary Submiſſion. WE 
Henry ſtay d at Waterford, three Kings of t 
Iſland came to him, each endeavouring toæ Rl 
the firſt, who ſhould ſwear him Fealty. |. 
Thus Henry, without ſhedding a Drop d 
Blood, became Maſter of Ireland in leſs Time 8 
Havi _- 
placed new Gariſons in Wexford, Waterfui > 
and ſome other maritime Towns, according vu 
the Treaty he had made with the Advent. 
rers, he repair'd to Dublin; where makin: ab 
ſome Regulation for the Government of hig 
new Conqueſts, and leaving Hugh Lacy u 
that Town Governor of the Iſland, with te 
Title of Chief Juſtice, he ſoon after ſet oui 
for England, | tal 
Henry had no time to make a long Ref. na. 
dence in Ireland, as he was to repair to Nir- 
mandy to meet the Legates the Pope had cn ln 
to make an Enquiry into the Murder of Bech. wv 
Four Months elapſed in theſe Proceedings; . 
tho' the Legates had Orders to abſolve the ch. 
King, they admitted Evidences from all Qua- WI 
ters, endeavouring to prove him guilty, wich 
deſign to enhaunce the Favour he was to fe- 
ceive from the Pope. At length, after man) 
Difficulties and wilful Delays, he was allow® 
to purge himſelf by Oath, that he had neithe 
commanded nor conſented to the Murder. He 
publickly proteſted he was extreamly grieve 
he had given any Ground for it by the Word 
he had imprudently let fall, and that he ſub- 
mitted to the Penance which the Legats 
ſhould impoſe. Having made this Oath ai 
Promiſe, he was abſolved from his ſuppoſe 
Crime, upon Conditions which rather ſhew'd 
the Favour he receiv'd from the Pontif thi! 
his own Innocence. I. He engaged, that be 
would never make Oppoſition to the Pope 
Will, while he was treated by him as a Ce 
tholick Prince. II. That he would not hit 
der Appeals to Rome. III. That he woll 
lead an Army into the Holy-Land to fight the 
Infidels ; and that he would remain there ® 
leaſt three ſucceſſive Years. However, he 1 
at Li to maintain there three hund 
Men only, if he choſe rather to go in Pero 
and make War upon the Saracens in Spark 
1 IV. Th 
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1 a W. That he would recal thoſe whom he had 


doe! * Wu 


| 
| EW :nihcd on account of the late Archbiſhop of 


” 11 th 
ess and Cuſtoms. lately Dn to the 
' RP rcjudice of the Church of Canterbury, or 
- ; 


pw ny other Church in England. Lo theſe Con- 
cons, which were made publick, a ſecret 
ne was added by which this Monarch obliged 
- RS im{clf to go barefooted to the Tomb of 
eker, and there to be ſcourged by the Monks 
es st. Auguſtin. Thus was terminated the 
air, which, notwithſtanding the Reſolution 
rn at firſt ſhew'd, turn'd at laſt to the 
:. Pope's Advantage, and carried his Power and 
Authority to a higher Pitch than ever. In 
ea, nothing could be more proper than this 
x.mple to ſtrike a Terror in all Sovereigns, 
= by convincing them how dangerous it was to 
pfpoſe the Will of the Roman Court, and how 
uſt they might apprehend that formidable 
oower which had ſo lately treated with ſuch 
WH ndignity one of the moſt powerful Princes of 
JJ 

W In the Beginning of the Year 1173; Roger, 
abbot of Bec in Normandy, was elected Arch- 
ichop of Canterbury, after the See had been 
nore than twelve Months vacant. | 
Henry having ſurmounted ſo many Difficul- 
ies and arrived to the higheſt Pitch of mor- 
tal Grandeur, hoped he might ſpend the Re- 


vainder of his Life in quiet: But he ſoon 


sound that Becke?'s Affair was not the only one 
ſent N rapable of giving him Diſturbance. While he 
bet, vas abſent from England, a Conſpiracy was 
9; Worm'd againſt him, which was by ſo much 
the the more dangerous as the Authors were, his 


var- AE Wife and Children, ſupported by many of the 
with chief Lords of his Kingdom, and ſeveral fo- 


 re- eeign Princes. Eleanor was puſhed on to this 


vo Extravagance by an Exceſs of Jealouſy, for 
i'd Which the King had given her but too great 


(auſe. Among the Number of Miſtreſſes he 


He rept, the beautiful Roſamond Clifford had the 
evel ereateſt Influence over him,; and was therefore 
ors che principal Object of the Queen's Jealouſy, 
fub- ho diſcover'd it by her Menaces. Henry 
oats Wl thought to ſecure his Miſtreſs from all At- 
and rempts, by encloſing her in a Labyrinth he had 
poſe built at Yoodftock : But this Precaution proved 


cceleſs, for while he was in Normandy the 
WQucen taking Advantage of his Abſence, found 
cans to put that Rival to Death who had 
4 Cauſed her ſo much Uneaſineſs. After this 
Goon deſpairing to recover the Affection of 


80 inſpire his Children with a Spirit of Re- 
llon. Henry his eldeſt Son, a young Prince 
f an extream haughty Temper, was grown 
e of the Title of King abſtracted from 
| . Authority. Richard, of a reſtleſs and tur- 
ulent Nature, was tired of being under the 
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Terry, and reſtore them to their Eſtates 
a Effects. V. That he would aboliſh all the 


er Huſband, ſhe carried her Revenge ſo far, 


King's Tuition, who had indeed given him 


the Province of Poitou, but would not ſuffer 
him to enjoy the Gift. Teofery, had ſtill a 
greater Reaſon of Complaint than his Bro- 
thers; as under the ſpecious Pretence of a 
Guardianſhip, which he thought no longer 
neceſſary, he was deprived of the Government 
of Bretagne. It was eaſy for theſe young 
Princes to engage ſome of the Eng/:;/h Lords, 
who hoped to have more Intereſt and greater 
Authority under the Government of young 


Henry, than under that of his Father. The | 


King of France, always jealous of Henry's 
Proſperity, very readily enter'd into i!:: Project 
of dethroning him; and not fa:isfy'd with 
afſiſting the Princes, he brought his Vaſſals the 
Earls of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois (the 
laſt of whom was his Brother-in-law) into this 
Confederacy. The King of Scotland was eaſily 
induced to concur in an Undertaking which 
might give him an Opportunity of recovering 
the Counties his Brother Malcolm had reſtored to 
England, This League broke out on a ſudden 
when Henry the leaſt ſuſpected it: Normandy, 


. Guienne, and Bretany were all attacked at the 


ſame Time by the Confederates. 'The King 
of Scotland ſeiʒ d upon Cumberland, and En- 
gland was divided into two Parties, one of 
which declared for the young King, and the 
other adhered to his Father. But before we 
enter into the Particulars of this War, let us 
firſt ſee what Meaſures Henry's Enemies had 
% ⅛ . > | 

. Henry, after the Conqueſt of Ireland, de- 
ſigning to go into Normandy, paſs d thro' En- 
gland, with Intention to take the King his 
Son with him, having had no Intimation of 
the Plots form'd againſt him in his Abſence. 
He was no ſooner arrived at Roan, than he 
received a Letter from the King of France, 
who exXpreſs'd a great Deſire of ſeeing his 
Daughter, and Son-in-law ; entreating Henry 
to allow their being ſome Days at Paris. 
The young Prince having obtain'd Leave, im- 
mediately repair'd to his Father-in-law, and 
took Meaſures with him for all the Confede- 
rates acting at one and the ſame Time. Hen- 
ry perceiving he made uſe of ſeveral Pretences 
to delay his Return, began to be uneaſy; per- 
haps, from ſome confuſed Advice of what 
was upon the Anvil, or it may be, apprehend- 
ing too long Converſation with Lewis might 
make ſiniſter Impreſſions on his Son's Mind. 
Whatever was the Reaſon, he recall'd him; 
and the young King durſt not but obey, leſt 
he ſhould give him ſome Suſpicion of the Con- 
ſpiracy. As ſoon as he was arriv'd,” the King 
ſet out with him for Montferrand, a little 
Town in Auvergne, where he was to have a 
Conference with Humbert Count de Mau- 
rienne; Alphonſus Count d' Arragon and Barce- 
lona, Girard Count de Vienne, and Raymond 


Count de Toulouſe + What Affairs he had with 


theſe Princes I know not, except that with 
D d d N | 
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198 
the Count de Maurienne he was to treat of a 
Marriage between his fourth Son John, and 
the only Daughter of that Count ; which At- 
fair was enter d upon at Montferrand ; but as 
it could not be there concluded, Humbert ac- 
companied the King to Limoge, where being 
earneſt with him to declare what he would 
do for, the Prince his Son in Conſideration of 
this Marriage, Henry offer'd to give him the 
Towns of Loudon, Chinon, and Mirebeau; 
which, the young King ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, 
faying it was very unreaſonable his Father 
ſhould aſſign a Portion to his youngeſt Son, 
when he refuſed providing, during his Life, 
for the eldeſt, who had the Title of King, but 
nothing to ſupport the Dignity. This Oppoſi- 
tion cauſed a Strangeneſs between the Father 
and Son, which was yet more encreaſed by 
the Demand the latter made of having Nor- 
mandy given him till he could enjoy the Crown 


of England, This he aſked with no other 


View than to have a Pretence of Complaint, 
and from thence an Opportunity to enter up- 
on the Schemes he had laid with the King of 
France, : 
Henry, from this Inſtant, began to ſuſpect 
his Son's Deſigns ; he did not doubt but he 
had ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſeduc'd by the French 
King; and had him therefore ſo narrowly 
watched, that it was eaſily perceived he appre- 
hended his Eſcape: On the other hand, the 
young Prince fearing ſome fatal Misfortune, 
ſhould the King diſcover his Intentions, re- 
ſolv'd to avoid the Danger. Whatever care 
the Father took he could not prevent his Son's 
privately ſtealing from Court, and poſting to 
the King of France. This Step thoroughly 
confirm'd the old King in his Suſpicions, tho' 
he was a Stranger to his Son's Views. As 
ſoon as the Queen, who ſtay'd at London, 
had received Advice of this Prince's Arrival at 
Paris, ſhe fent away Richard and Feofery, 
before Henry had the time to give any Orders 
concerning them. 
himſelf at once abandoned by his whole Fa- 
mily, without knowing, as yet, to what this 


Procedure tended. His Rage, which could 


not then reach his Children, fell upon the 

ueen his Conſort, whom he cloſely confined; 
but in this, he had only the Pleaſure of Re- 
venge. Soon after the confederate Princes at- 
tacking him in different Places, he ſtood in 
need of all his Reſolution to bear up againſt 
ſuch Troubles, and of all his Prudence to 
withſtand ſo many Enemies. Richard, who 
was in Guienne, made the greater part of that 
Country rebel; Jeffery made an Inſurrection 


of the Bretons, and placed himſelf at their 

Head, to wreſt from the King his Father the 
Government of Bretany. Normandy was aſ- 
faulted by 


the King of France, aſſiſted by the 
Earls of Flanders, Boulogne and Blois. The 
King of Scots made an Irruption into the 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Thus the old Monarch ſaw 


northern Counties of England; and the Earl Þ 


Head. 


In the mean while young Henry, who con. 
tinued at Paris, acted as if he had been (v1. AY 
King of England: He receiv'd Homage of the 
Vaſials; gave away Lands which depended on 
the Crown; aſſign'd Penſions upon the pub. 
lick Revenues, and had a ſeparate Seal as if he 
King his Father had no longer any Right 6 
intermeddle in the Government of his King. ne 
dom. He would not keep even a ſingle Do. 
meſtick who did not take an Oath of Alles. a: 
ance to him, independant on that he owed th: RT 
This young Prince thought he had {ll 
fo well taken his Meaſures, that he looked Re 
upon his Father as infallibly ruin'd. The King 
of France, to entertain him in this Opinion, ji 
was purpoſely frequent in his Sarcaſms upon 


old King. 


old Henry, and even ſhew'd an Uneaſineſs at 
his being called King in his Preſence: In effect, 
it ſeem'd as if this Monarch's Ruin was near 
at Hand, having ſo many Enemies to deal | 
with; but if he ſhew'd ſome Weakneſs when 
in diſpute with the Pope, he was quite another 
Man on this Occaſion : Never did his Virtue 
ſhine with a greater Luſtre than at the Time 
he was in a Manner overwhelm'd by his il 
Fortune, and almoſt reduc'd to Extremities, 
The threatening Danger inſpired him with freſh 
Courage, and he order'd his Affairs with fuch 
Prudence and Reſolution, that, notwithſtanc- 
ing the Obſtacles which occur'd from ever 
Quarter, he at length cbtain'd a glorious Ad- 
vantage over all his Enemies. The King of 
France was obliged to abandon Verneuil, which 
had coſt him a long Siege; an Army of Bi- 
banters, which he ſent into Bretany, gained“ 
Battle over the revolted Bretons, and reduced 
them to their Obedience. The Earl of Lei- 
er was defeated in England, and taken Pf. 
ſoner by Humphrey Bohun, General of the Eu. 
gliſh Army; who made uſe of the Truce be 
had agreed to with the King of Scots to el 
gage the Earl. At the Expiration of thi 
Truce, William renewed his Devaſtations 1 
Northumberland, but while he was buſied i 
plundering, either by his Misfortune or Im- 
prudence, he was ſurprized by the Eng:/þ Ce. 
neral, who defeated his Army and took hin 
Priſoner. The Scots pretend this was durlls 
the Truce, but the Engliſb affirm it was al 
ready expired: However, this Prince u 
into the Hands of the Engliſb, was immediateſ 
eſcorted to Richmond Caſtle, and from then? 
ſent over to Normandy. 1 
While Henry, by his General, was thus 4 
ceſsful in England, he was himſelf employ 
in France in the Reduction of the roy 
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Leiceſter landed at Southampton with an Army i : 1 
levied in France, hoping to make a genery 
Rebellion againſt the King. Thus Henry found 
hoſtile Troops in every Part of his States, x. 
gainſt whom he was no ways prepared to mak; mY 
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had rebell'd againſt him. the Misfortunes of the Allies, recall'd his 
every where in Perſon, Troops from Gravelin, and inveſted Roan, 
order d his Affairs, that hoping to become Maſter of this Capital, be- 


end Provinces which 

rno' he could not be 

et he ſo prudently : f Were at 

es 8 either by himſelf or Lieute- fore Henry could have time to relieve it: But 
5 


1 5 
* +, ied 
* 46) 


= ants. he reduced the chief Towns of Guienne, the vigorous Defence of the Inhabitants broke 
YT 7 


8, 1. RE | 1 . 

, =... oitou, and Bretany. This his Meaſures, At the firſt News of this Siege, 
Nake E Worms get porn broke all the Mea- Henry ſet fail with a conſiderable Body of 
RY = ſures of his Enemies, entirely diſſipated that Troops, and uſed ſuch Expedition, that he was 
fo. rear, which he might fo juſtly excuſe at the in Normandy before Lewrs had made any great 
the Beginning of the War, Progreſs in his Undertaking, The King's un- 
40 nn the mean while the King his Son, who expected Arrival, cauſed ſuch a Terror in his 
pub. a him thus embarraſs'd in France, took this Enemy, that he withdrew in extream Diſor- 
the 1c pportunity to raiſe an Army compoſed of der, leaving all his Baggage before the Place, 
t © RE7rench and Flemiſh Troops: As ſoon as they Some have even faid, that he could not retire 
ing ere in readineſs to move, he placed himſelf but under the Favour of a Treaty, of which he 
Do. at their Head; and marched towards Gravelin, afterwards made no account. : | 

legi. bere he defign'd to embark for England, to Henry's Affairs were never in ſo proſperous 
| the Woin the King of Scots and the Earl of Leice- a Condition as at this Time; he was abſolute 
bid er, who were: not at that time defeated. Had Maſter of England; Scotland was humbled by 
ks he then croſſed the Sea, no doubt he had the Impriſonment of its King ; Ireland kept 
King made himſelf Maſter of England; but the within the Limits of Obedience; Wales re. 
io, Wind was fo long contrary, that it prevented mained quiet; Normandy, Guienne, and the 
ban che Execution of his Project. While he vainly other Provinces beyond Sea, were almoſt en- 
n Waited a fair Wind, the King his Father had tirely reduced, excepting a few Caſtles in Poi- 
7+ time to ſettle his Affairs in Fance: After tou till in the Hands of Prince Richard. Tis 
nex rrhich, embarking at Barfleur, he happily ar- therefore nothing wonderful that Lewis, above 
deal rid at Southampton, and took the Road of fixty Years old, deſpaired of ſucceeding in thoſe 
hen Canterbury, to perform at Becket's Tomb the Schemes he had projected in the Beginning of 
thee Pennance he had undertaken for his Abſolu- this War. He ſaw the Confederacy, which 
tvs tion. He was no ſooner in the Sight of the he thought capable of ſhaking Henry out of 
ime Town, but alighting from his Horſe, tho' yet the Throne, had on the contrary, fixt him 
int a League diſtance, and pulling off his Boots, more ſtrongly upon it: On the other hand, he 
ties, be walked barefoot in extream Pain to the apprehended, ſhould he die while this War 
re holy Tomb; where after he had taken a lit- ſubſiſted, that his Son Philip, who was but 
ſack e reſt, he ſubmitted to the ſhameful Pen- ten Years old, would find great Difficulty to 
ine. France impoſed on him, and received ſome ſupport himſelf. Theſe Conſiderations made 
ven Stripes from the Prior, and the Monks of him deſirous of a Peace. Henry had the fame 


ad. St. Augustin: After which he paſſed the Night 
g of : gn Prayers, lying on the Pavement of the 


e ſet out for London. To exaggerate the In- 
eereſt of this new Saint in the celeſtial Court, 
induſtrious care was taken to attribute the 
Victory Henry obtained over the Scots, to 
GBectet's Interceſſion; of which, it is ſaid, the 
King was ſo thoroughly convinced, that he ac- 


lick Thanks, 7 

The Earl of Leiceſter, and the King of 
> cotland being defeated, the young King's 
WF arty durſt no longer keep the Field, but 
but themſelves up in thoſe ſtrong Towns and 


vin caſtles which were in their Poſſeſſion. The 
ins a King's Impatience to reduce them, would not 
. allow him to make any long Stay at London. 
ling Few Days after his Arrival, he placed himſelf 
ly et the Head of his Army, to befiege thoſe 
nc: "ng Holds which were yet in the Hands of 


Ws Son's Faction: But moſt of them ſurren- 
er d at his Approach, and the reſt made but 
hort Reſiſtance. The King of France, 
lelpairing of any Succeſs in England, after 
5 ; 


Church: The next Morning, after he had at- 
tended a Proceſſion made round the Tomb, 


Wnowledg'd his Sanctity by returning him pub», 


Inclinations, as he ardently wiſhed to deprive 
his Son of the Protection of France, the only 
reſource he could depend upon. Richard, his 
ſecond Son, a Prince of a turbulent and fie 

Temper, was the only one who oppoſed this 


.fo much defired Peace; but neither the King 
of France nor his own Brothers thought fit to 


continue the War upon his Account ; where- 
fore they agreed to a Truce, during which 
they obliged themſelves to give. Richard no 
ſuccour. Henry his Father took Advantage of 
this Conjuncture to reduce his headſtrong Son 


to Obedience, who at length, ſeeing himſelf 


deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance, took the Reſolution 
of caſting himſelf at his Father's Feet to en- 
treat his Pardon. He met with a more fa- 
vourable Reception than he expected, and ac- 
companied Henry to the Rendezvous appointed 
by the two Monarchs, to treat in Perfon upon 
the Conditions of a Peace. As they were 
equally inclined to it; they found no great 
Difficulty in agreeing upon the Articles. Hen- 
ry granted a general Amneſty to all who had 
rebell'd againſt him, without excepting a ſin- 
gle Perſon, The King his Son, promiſed: for 
the futurg to keep within the Bounds of his 

| | Duty 7 
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2.00 The HIST OR 
Duty, and to let his Brother John quietly en- 
joy the Portion which was deſign'd him. 
Feoffery and Richard either were, or ſeem'd 
to be ſatisfied with what their Father granted 
them ; and the King of France promiſed to 
reſtore to Henry ſome Caſtles he had taken 
in the Beginning of the War, To ſtrengthen 
the Reconciliation of the two Kings, a future 
Marriage was agreed upon between Richard 
and Alix, Daughter of Lewis, This Princeſs 
at that time very young, was put into Henry 
the Elder's Hands, to be brought up in En- 
gland, till ſhe was of an Age to be married; 
but he abuſed this Truſt, as we ſhall find in 
the Sequel. VVV 
It was alſo ſtipulated in the ſame Treaty, 
that all Priſoners on either fide ſhould be re- 
leaſed ; but to exclude the King of Scots, 
Henry inſerted a Clauſe, by which it was de- 
clared, this Article did not comprize thoſe who 
had already agreed for their Ranſom. Wil- 
liam was the only one who ſuffer'd by this Re- 
ſtriction; his Impatience to recover his Liber- 
ty had made him ſubmit to very hard Condi- 
tions; which were to reſtore all he had taken 
from England, and to do Homage for his King- 
dom to that Crown : Upon his ſwearing faith- 
fully to perform this Engagement he was ſet at 
Liberty. As ſoon as Henry had put an end to 
his Affairs in France, he went to York, accom- 
panied by the King his Son, and a numerous 


Train of Nobility, where, in the Preſence of a 


great Number of Lords of both Nations, 
William did Homage to the two Kings of En- 
gland, for the Kingdom of Scotland in general, 


and for the County of Galloway in particular. 


This Homage was confirmed by a ſolemn 
Oath which the Seot's Barons took, that in 
caſe their King ſhould hereafter retract, they 
would renounce their Obedience to him, and 
conſent to the Kingdom of Scotland's being 


interdicted: But as Henry did not place too 


great Confidence in theſe Engagements, Wil. 
ham, as a Security for keeping his Word, de- 
liver'd him the Caſtles of Roxborough, Berwick, 
Sterling, and Edenburgb. This Affair being 
concluded, young Henry went into France, 
where he ſtay'd three Years to improve himſelf 
in ſuch Exerciſes and Studies as were moſt ſuit- 
able to the Character of a Prince. 

England at this Time enjoying a Calm of 
which it had been long deprived, Henry took 
the Advantage of theſe peaceable Times, to 
make new Laws and to revive ſuch as had been 
neglected. Henry having lately experienced, 
after a very ſenſible Manner, how dangerous 
it was to have to deal with a diſcontented Peo- 
ple, and fearing the Peace made with his 
three Sons had produced no Change in their 


Inclinations; to prevent all future Rebellions, 


he thought it neceſſary to gain the Affections 
of his People by reviving the Laws of Edward 
| 2 


of ENGLAND, 
the Confeſſor. As theſe were extreamly a. 
vantageous to the Subject, both the Nobilis WM 
and People had a long time earneſtly defi, AN 
to ſee them again in force. They had even » 

the preceding Reigns made ſome Attempts 9 
revive them tho' with no great Succeſs. Where. 
fore nothing could be more agreeable to the 
Engliſh than a Re-eſtabliſhment of theſe 1.2; WA 
But this Condeſcention of the King's was mee. AAR 

ly in Appearance, and in ſome publick Od 
which were never execute. = 

It was in the Year 1176, that Henry d. 3 5 | 
vided England into fix Diſtricts, which ws: 
aſſign'd to as many Judges, who at ſaty 
Times were to hold their Aſſizes; that h. 
adminiſter Juſtice in their particular Diviſion, AG: 
A Practice till ſubſiſting. At certain Seaton; AM.. 
of the Year, call'd Terms, the Chancellor ſn; Re. 
the Judges into the different Counties to dete. 
mine Cauſes ; thoſe allotted to each Judge ; nl 
call'd his Circuit. =_ > 

While this Monarch was buſied in fettlin n 
the publick Affairs, William the Good, King i ü 
Sicily, aſked his Daughter Jane in Marriage; 
this ſeeming to him an advantageous Match r 
for his Daughter, he ſent Ambaſſadors into i. 
cily to agree upon the Articles: After which nl 
the young Queen ſet out with a magnificn Wl 
Attendance. | | 1 

Prince John his fourth Son, who was E 
greateſt Favourite, being eleven Years of Agne 
he reſolved to erect Ireland into a Kingdom fi WR 
him. As it was neceſſary to have the Pope ne: 
Approbation for this Defign, he ſent Ambaſ Wal 
dors to Rome, to negotiate the Affair: But 
however impatient he was to fee it cor- 
cluded, ſome Years elapſed before he cou 
have that Satisfaction, and then, he was 6 
longer able to take Advantage of the Pontit' 
Favour. 

At the ſame Time the King of Fran, 
finding himſelf very much decayed, reſolv', 
according to the Cuſtom of his Predeceſlor, 
to crown his Son Philip; but this young Prin 
being ſeized with a violent Diſtemper, whid 
endanger'd his Life, it was an Obſtacle to hi 
Deſign. Lewis was fo ſenſibly touched vi 
his Illneſs, that he would himſelf go in Pilg 
mage to Becket's Tomb, to beg of God th 
Recovery of his Son, by the Interceſſion d 
that Saint. Henry received him at Di! 
and conducted him to Canterbury, where ii 
both performed their Devotions. Lewis u 
leaving the Town, made very conſiderable P- 
ſents to the Church in which the Saint 
inter'd, | 

We find in the Fædera, an Agreement be 
tween Lewis and Henry, for undertakins * 
Voyage together to the Holy-Land ; but & 
this Piece has no date, 'tis difficult to fix th 
exact Time: However, in all probability, b 
was made when Lewis was at Canterbury): 10 


f 


Heath, which happened in 1180, prevented 
ie Execution of this Deſign. He was ſuc- 
eeded by his Son PHiliß ſurnamed Au guſtus. 
nu 1:51, Pope Alexander III. left this World, 
ad was ſucceeded by Lucius III. 
_ Whatcver ſeeming Tranquillity appeared at 
oe Exgliſb Court, Ambition, Love, Jealouſy; 
na Word, all the Paſſions which moſt affect 
ie Heart of Men, exerciſed their Power over 
hc royal F amily. Young Henry was ex- 
eamly diſatisfied with the Title of King, ab- 
cd from all the Authority; the King his 
a ther, who had been all his Life of an amo- 
Vous Complexion, notwithſtanding he was fifty 
ears of Age, had not overcome his Inclina- 
1s ions, but fell in Love with Alix of France, 
be deſtin'd Wife of his Son Richard: And 
; moſt Hiſtorians inſinuate that her Complaiſance 
or this Monarch, exceeded his Diſcretion. 
- ERchard required Leave to conſummate his 
„ Marriage; but, this was rather to have ground 
bor Complaint, than from any Impatience to 
varry a Princeſs whom every one ſuſpected had 
ng 0! too intimate Converſation with his Father: 
RE 7eofery, who had attained to the Age of twen- 
i Wty-four, was tired of being under the King's 
- MAS Tuition, who from the ſpecious Pretence of 
Protection held Bretany : Fohn was not well 
Satisfied to ſee his other Brothers well pro- 
EF vided for, while he alone had no Proviſion : 
; th: BE However, as the King ſhew'd great Tender- 


ir, WW ncfs for him, it was very probable, he would 
n make him a Settlement before his Death. 
oe; Queen Eleanor was, notwithſtanding the In- 
ale. terceſſion of her Children, kept ſtill in Con- 
But finement. 5 r 
cor. Henry was no Stranger to the Sentiments of 
u e his three eldeſt Sons; tho' he very carefully 
10 conceal'd his Apprehenſions, he fear'd a ſecond 


= Conſpiracy might deprive him of his Crown 
in his old Age. As a Shelter from their De- 


act, BS ligns, he thought it neceſſary to ſow Diſſen- 
„ton among them, left their Union might one 
lor, Day prove fatal to him: To this End, he in- 
= ſinuated to his eldeſt Son, that his Brothers 
[ 


WF ought to do him Homage for the Lands they 


0 js held, or at leaſt had the Name of holding. 
wi The young King gladly received the Hint, 
* and reſolv'd to exact this Homage of his Bro- 


chers; of whom, the two younger were no 
way inclin'd to pay him that Deference. 


theſ which was the Proviſion allotted him, was not 
's 0 a Fief of the Crown of England, and was cer- 
1 tainly right, Jegfßery had not the ſame Rea- 


on to diſpute paying Homage; he could not 
but know, that Bretany held of the Dutchy 
of Normandy ; however, as the King: had not 
yielded Normandy to his eldeſt Son, he had no 
Title to inſiſt upon this Homage; but the Fa- 


| - be had no Intentien to part with his Dutchy 
* : ore his Death, eſpecially to a Son with whoſe 
1* mbition he was but too well acquainted. On 


Numb. XX. 


— 


HENRY II. 


W chard maintain'd the Datchy of Guienne, 


201 
this account Jerffery eluded the Demand his 


Brother made him; in the mean while he 
ſhew'd a reſpectful Affection towards his Fa- 
ther, tho' he ſecretly held a Correſpondence 
with Richard, who was in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances with himſelf. Young Henry, whom 
the King had artfully. brought into this Quar- 
rel, very ſoon diſcover'd what his Father was 
aiming at ; but as he was thoroughly Maſter 
of the Art of Diffimulation, while he openly 
ſhew'd a Reſentment to his Brothers, he pri- 
vately took Meaſures with them to deprive 
his Father of the Sovereign Authority, with 
which he had long deſired to be inveſted. Pro- 
vidence, however, prevented the Succeſs of his 
unjuſt Deſigns, a Diſtemper which carried him 
off in the twenty-eighth Year of his Age, in 
the Year 1183, delivered the King from the 
impending Danger. This Prince was already 
gone to Guienne with Deſign to ſtir up the 
Gaſcons to a Rebellion, but being ſeiz d with 
a lingering Fever, he was obliged to ſtop at 
the Caſtle of Marte! in Querci. When he 
found his IIlneſs daily encreaſe, and that there 
was no likelihood of his recovering, he ſhew'd 
a very great Remorſe for all he had done or 
deſign'd againſt the King, earneſtly defiring to 
ſee him, that he might give him Proofs of his 
Repentance, Before he died, he had the Sa- 
tisfaction of receiving a Ring, which the King 
ſent him as a Token of his Pardon. If Hi- 


| ſtorians have not amplified this Prince's Re- 


pentance, it ſeems to have been very fincere. 
Upon receiving the abovemention'd Ring he 
ſhed a Flood of Tears, and when on the 
Point of expiring he cauſed himſelf to be 
cloathed in Sackcloth, and with a Rope about 
his Neck to be lay'd on Aſhes, in which Po- 
ſture he gave up the Ghoſt. 
The Death of young Henry awaken'd all 


the Affection of his Father; the old King, 


notwithſtanding he had juſt Reaſon to be diſ- 
pleaſed with his Son's Conduct, ſhew'd a very 
great regret at the loſing him, though, ac- 
cording to all Appearance, he was ſoon com- 
forted. DINE 
The Death of young Henry ſuſpended,” for 
ſome time, the Troubles which were ready to 
break out. and embroil the Royal Family: 
Richard, though of an impetuous Temper, 
continued a while quiet,. to ſee how the King 
his Father would behave towards him now _ 
he was become preſumptive Heir of the 


* 


Crown. 


During this Calm, Heraclius, Patriarch, of 


Jeruſalem, came to the Engliſb Court to aſl 
Aid of the King for the Chriſtians of the Hoy 


Land. He preſented him with the Keys of 


Chriſt's Sepulchre, and of David's Tower, as 
a Token of the Chriſtians Deſire to ſubmit 
to his Dominion, as Grandſon of _Foulgues 
Anjou, one of their Kings. Henry, before 
he ke 2 give the Patriarch an Anſwer, cor - 
e e | 
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202 The His TOR 
ven'd an Aſſembly of the Lords at Clerken- 
well, near London, where this Patriarch in a 
thetick Speech, with Tears in his Eyes, 
Bid before them the Miſeries which the Chri- 
ſtians in Paleſtine labour d under. He after- 
wards endeavour'd to convince the King, that 
he had an inconteſtable Right to the Crown of 
Feruſalem; but this Aſſertion was a little too 
groſs; it was notorious, that Foulques, Henry's 
Grandfather, enjoy'd that Crown in Right of 
his ſecond Wife, and that Feoffery, Father of 
Henry, was a Son by a former Venter. The 
Patriarch having finiſhed his Speech, read a 
| Letter from the Pope, directed to all Chri- 
ſtian Princes, in which he exhorted them to 
aſſiſt their Brethren in Paleſtine, Henry hav- 
ing conſulted the Lords upon the Patriarch's 
Propoſals, they were of Opinion he ought not 
to expoſe himſelf in ſuch an Expedition, and 
that it would be ſufficient to give him a Sup- 
ply of Money. The King follow'd this Ad- 
vice, and putting a conſiderable Sum into the 
Hands of Herachus, he allow'd his Subjects to 
take up the Croſs, but did not himſelf enter 
upon the Undertaking. 

The Pope, who was not pleaſed at Henry's 
refuſing to take the Croſs, let him know his 
Reſentment, by denying ſome Favours which, 
had he been in a better Humour, he would 
probably have granted him. However, not 
to provoke him too far, he allow'd him to 
declare his youngeſt Son, Prince John, King 
of Ireland, and ſent him a Crown of Pea- 
cock's Feathers interlaced with Gold. In 
granting this Favour he reſerv'd to the Holy 
See, in expreſs Terms, the Peter-pence on eve- 


ry Houſe in Ireland, with ſeveral other Pri- 


vileges; thus procuring to himſelf, in exchange 
for a Licence which coſt him nothing, a con- 
fiderable Augmentation of the papal Revenue. 
As ſoon. as the King receiv'd the Pope's An- 
ſwer, he knighted Prince John and ſent him 
Governor into Ireland, but durſt not crown 
him, fearing it might give his Son Richard a 
Pretence to defire the ſame Indulgence in 
England. Fobn was well received by the Iriſh, 
who look'd upon him as their future King, 
till ſuffering himſelf to be guided by the Ad- 
vice of young Gentlemen who had follow'd 
him, he ſo alienated the Hearts of the Iflan- 
ders, that his Father was obliged to recall 
Pope Lucius III. dying this Year, Urban III. 
who ſucceeded him, made the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury his Legate in England; this was 


Baldwin, a Ciſtercian Monk, who had in 1184 


ſucceeded Ric hard. 
The Affairs of Ireland gave the King but 
little Uneaſineſs in compariſon of that he ſuf- 
fered by the impetuous Temper of his Son 
R:ichard, This young Prince, who had re- 
main'd quiet from the Death of his Brother, 
tired with a Situation ſo little agreeing with 


- 


of ENGLAND, 


his Genius, had been in Guienne, where |, 
pretended to an abſolute Command indepen, 
dent on the King his Father: This Pretenſa AN 
was ſupported by the Gaſcons, who rate 
choſe to have a Sovereign of their own, than » A 
depend on the Crown of England. At, 
Richard had ſome time labour'd to win o ARG 
this Province to his Intereſt, he went to Poi 
where he levied ſome Troops to make Va 
upon the Bretons, with whom he was dif; 
tisfied. His Brother Jeofery, then in Brem 
ed Aſſault, imme. 


ſurpriſed at this unexpect 


diately raiſed a ſmall Army, and ſet out » 
give him Battle; but, as his Forces were |; 
numerous, he was eafily defeated. Rich 
had puſhed his Enterprize {till farther, had i; 
not apprehended his Father, whoſe Prep. ü 
tions made him withdraw into Poitou, when 
he ſtood upon his Defence. Henry, in the Mt 
mean while, well acquainted with his 805 
Spirit, which could not be quell'd but by fo BB 
had got ready an Army capable of deprvig Wl 
3 but before he wo 
come to Extremities, he ſent him an abſolut: RA 


him of all his Hopes 


Command to deſiſt from meddling in the AF. 


fairs of Guienne, of which he could not pr. 
tend to take Poſſeſſion in his Mother's Lie; i 
and, on this Condition, he would ſuffer hin 
to keep Poitou: But if he did nog obey, tha nn 
he knew how to compel him, and would ct 


him off from all Hopes of ſucceeding him, 
Richard terrified by 


ſion was by conſtraint, the Reſentment he 
conceived ſoon after broke out in its Effechꝭ 
The Example of William the Conqueror who 
had prefer d his ſecond to his eldeſt Son, in 
ſome meaſure authoriſed Henry thus to me- 
nace Richard; and he could not help being 
ſtruck with it, fearing he might be ſupplanted 
by one of his Brothers; it was this Reflection 
made him till keep ſome Meaſures with the 
King; and endeavour to curb the Violence 
his Temper; but he was delivered from pit 
of his Anxiety by the Death of his Brothe! 
1. fery, which happened at Paris, whithe! 

e had gone to a Tournament. This Prin 
had a Daughter named Eleanor, and left li 
Wife Conflance of Bretany with Child, wiv 
was ſoon after deliver'd of a Son called . 


thur, © - 


Henry earneſtly deſiring to have the Tuiti 
of theſe Children, that he might have a Pu- 
tence for keeping Bretany, made a Voyage 
thither, hoping to induce: the States to 45. 


2 his Pretenſions; but his Daughter- n- 


w Conſtance ſtrongly oppoſing him, alledg' 
as Mother of the Children, the Care of th 
Education properly belong d to her; inſiftin} 
that they could have no Claim while the lived, 
their Father having been-Duke of 3 
her Right only: ä 1 5 


theſe Threats, and the ; a 
King's great Preparations, thought fit to ſub- WM 
mit to his Father's Will; but as this Submi- RW 
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dangerous not to give Henry ſome Satisfaction: 


he | At length they hit upon an Expedient with 
= MA the King thought fit to be ſatisfied, as 


he found it would be difficult to obtain more. 


5 | | They left the Tuition of the Children to the 


Dutcheſs, and decreed that all publick Acts 


| 3 mould run in her and her Sons joint Names; 
but that nothing of Importance ſhould be tranſ- 


acted without the Advice and Approbation of 
the King of England. Before Henry left Bre- 


© | tany, he fo order'd Affairs, that the States took 


an Oath of Allegiance to young Arthur as 
their Sovereign, apprehending, ſhould Conſtance 


in; I marry again and have Children, ſhe might pre- 


: | | fer thoſe of her ſecond Huſband to theſe of 
ber firſt Marriage. 


This Year, vis. 1187. Feruſalem was taken 
by the Sultan Saladin, and Guy de Lufignan, 
the laſt who ſway'd the Sceptre of that King- 
dom, in the Power of the Infidels. 
Union ef the Chriſtian Princes had formerly 


| | made the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Feru- 


alem, ſo their Diviſion proved its Loſs, after 
3 P ) 


f , it had ſubſiſted near a Century. This cauſed 
a great Conſternation among all the Princes of 


Europe. It was particularly fatal to Pope 


Urban III. who died with the Grief of it, and 


was ſoon followed by his Succeſſor Grego- 


ry VIII. who having fill'd the See of Rome but 


WW three Months; by his Death made way for 


Clement III. 5 
The two Kings of France and England 
were ſo ſenſibly touched with the Loſs the 


| | Chriſtians had ſuffered in the Eaſt; that their 
Zeal re-kindling, they unahimouſly agreed to 


drop a Quarrel that had long ſubſiſted between 
them, .and take up that of God, and to have 
a Meeting at Giſors, to take Meaſures for re- 
dreſſing this Evil. Theſe two Monarchs and 


W the Earl of Flanders had a Conference, wherein 
they agreed to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 


different Colours. Philip took a red Croſs, 


Henry a white, and the Earl of Handers a 


on one. Their Subjects who follow'd their 
xample follow'd alſo their Colours, ö 

But this Zeal which the Kings had ſhewn 
was not of long Duration, it ſoon gaveyplace to 
an Animoſity which was by ſo much the more 
ſurpriſing, as it "took riſe from a Matter of 


very ſmall Importance. Prince Richard, who 
| had alſo taken the Croſs, wanting Money for 


s Voyage, was gone to Poitou to raiſe it; while 
he was there, an Officer belonging to Raymond 
Count de Toulouſe, who paſſed thro' that Coun- 
try, having given him ſome Cauſe of Diſplea- 


As the 


0-44 janſhip of the Children could not be 
1 | | bore gromy 28 was their Grandfather. 
nne States of Bretany fearing the King's 
power much more than they approved his Ar- 
ngaoments, were in great Perplexity. Juſtice, 
and their own Intereſt, required that Conſtance, 
Heir of the Dutchy, ſhould have the Govern- 
ment of it: But on the other hand, It Was 


ſure, he put him in Priſon: Raymond being 
inform'd of it, by way of Repriſal, arreſted 
two Gentlemen of Poitou, who in their way 
from St. James of Compoſtella paſſed through 
Toulouſe, Theſe violent Proceedings cauſing 
a Quarrel between the two Princes, Richard 
took this Occafion to revive the Claim of the 
Houſe of Poitiers, on the Province of Tou- 
louſo, which gave him a Pretence to enter Ray- 
mond's Country in Arms; where, he ſeiz d up- 
on Morſſac, and ſome other Towns. Raymond 
finding himſelf thus engaged in a War, and 
not doubting but the King of England was at 
the Bottom of it, aſked Aſſiſtance of the King 
of France. Tho' Philip was better inform'd 
than the Count de Toulouſe, and knew it was 
very poſſible Richard might have undertaken 
the War without his Father's Participation, 
yet he feign'd a Belief of Henry's being the 
Author of it: Thus, under Pretence of aſſiſt- 
ing the Count de Toulouſe, his Vaſſal, he made 
a Diverſion in Berry, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Tſoudun, This was the Ground of a new Rup- 
ture between the two Kings, at a Time they 
ſeem'd to breathe nothing but the Deſtruction 
of the Infidels % 7 
It is not neceſſary to be particular in the 
Beginning of this War; as it affords no very 
remarkable Events, it will be ſufficient to re- 
late its Conſequences, which were very fatal to 
the King of England. While it was warmly 
purſued on both Sides, Richard, when his Fa- 
ther leaſt ſuſpected it, deſerted him; and threw 
himſelf into the Protection of the King of 
France: In all likelihood it was the Effect of 


_ Philip's Intrigues, which Hiſtorians have not 


been careful enough to diſcover. 

Richard's Defection was not a greater Cauſe 
of Trouble to his Father, than of Joy to Phi- 
lip, who from thenceforward had great Advan- 
tage over his Enemy. Richard, in withdraw-< 
ing, had ſeduced from his Father part of the 
Provinces in France, and thus in a manner 
diſabled him from maintaining this War: 
wherefore Henry puſhed on as much as poſſi- 
ble the Negociation and Concluſion of a Peace: 
But Philip propoſed ſuch hard Terms as were 
not to be accepted. He demanded that the 
Marriage between Richard and Alix ſhould 
be conſummated, and that Prince crown'd in 
his Father's Life, to prevent any hereafter diſ- 
puting his Right. Henry could reliſh neither 
of theſe Conditions; his Paſſion for Alix would 
not ſuffer him to give this Princeſs into the 
Arms of another, and perhaps he had very 
weighty. Reaſons for not giving her to his Son. 
On the other hand; he had had too much cauſe 
to repent having crown'd his Son Herry, to 
expoſe himſelf on the ſame Hazards with 
Richard, who did not ſeen leſs dangerous than 
his Brother. Henry's firſt Attempt having 
proved fruitleſs, he made a ſecond to obtain a 
Peace, but found that Philip, become 'more 

| intract⸗ 
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intractable, infiſted upon an additional Article, 
which was, that Henry ſhould carry Prince 
Jebn with him to the Holy Land, leſt in the 
Abſence of Ricbard, if their Father died in 
the Expedition, he ſhould uſurp the Crown. 
Henry thoroughly nettled that Philip pretend- 
ed to regulate the Affairs of his Family, broke 
off the Negociation; and this Rupture con- 
firm d Richard in his Suſpicions of his F ather's 
deſigning to diſinherit him in favour of his 
younger Brother. 

All Hopes of Peace being thus vaniſhed, 
Philip admitted Richard to do Homage for 
all the Provinces the Crown of England held 
in France; under Pretence that Henry wes 
guilty of Treaſon in making War upon his 
Sovereign. 

This Step being taken, they began on each 
ſide, with greater Rage than ever, to ſhed 
Chriſtian Blood ; and the Zeal they had ſhewn 
againſt the Infidels inſenfibly decay'd. Henry 
laboured under a great Diſadvantage in this 
War; moſt of his Subjects in France had 
abandon'd him to take part with his Son; _ 
the Defection was ſo general, that being a 
Saumur to keep his Chriſtmas, he had the 
Mortification to ſee only three or four Gentle- 
men to attend him. His Perplexity was ſtill 
augmented by the il] Succeſs of the following 
Campaign ; his Troops, every where defeated, 
were reduced to ſo ſmall a Number, that he 
was not able to continue the War. His Af- 
fairs being in this melancholy Situation, he 
entreated the Pope to interpoſe his Authority 
for the procuring him a Peace, but had no 
Succeſs. The Pontif indeed ſent Legates to 
France, who threaten'd Philip with Excom- 
munication if he did not ſuffer Henry to per- 
form his Vow ; but theſe Threats had not the 
propoſed Effects: This Monarch haughtily an- 
iwer'd, the Pope had no Authority to con- 
cern 485 with what he did in his own 
Kingdom). eſpecially when. he undertook the 
Chaſtiſement of a Vaſſal who had the Preſump- 
tion to take up Arms againſt him: Adding, 
with an inſulting Air, that he did not doubt 
but the Fragrancy of the Engliſb Coin made 
the Legate's talk as they did. Henry fearing 
the Conſequences of ſo unfortunate a War, 
5 finding no reſource from the Pope's Inter- 

terpoſition, was reduced to the Neceflity of 

accepting ſuch Terms as Philip pleaſed to 
impoſe ;- of which the Principgl were as fol- 
o W. 
That all Henry 8 Subjects, as = Engliſh 
as French, ſhould take an Oath of Fealty to 
Richard, and that none who had fided Sith 
the .. ſhould be obliged to ſubmit to the 
Father till a Month, at leaſt, after his Depar- 
ture for the Holy Land. 

That the wk Kings and 28 Richard 


ſhould. meet at Vezelay i in A to begin 
bition, nor Bounds to his Luxury, 


their W ; 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


That the King of England's Subjects ſhould 
have a free Paſſage through France paying the 
uſnal Cuſtoms, 

That Henry ſhould oblige himſelf to pay 
the King of France 20,000 Marks, to defray 
the Expence of the laſt War. 

That all the Barons ſubject to the King of 
England, ſhould ſwear, in caſe Henry violated 
this Treaty, to take the part of the King of 
France againſt him. | 

That the Towns of Tours and Man; 
ſhould remain in Philip's Hands, 
King had performed all the Articles of this 


Treaty, 


It was an extream Grief to a Prince al 


Henry's haughty Temper, to ſee himſelf re. 
duced to admit .of ſuch unreaſonable Condi. 
tions. The Reflection of the many Advantages 
he had always had over France before this fa 
tal War, inſtead of giving him any Comfort, 
ſerved only to imbitter this laſt Draught; and 
his Mortification was ſtill heighten'd, by a new 
Trouble againſt which he could not bear up. 
He diſcover'd, that during all the preceding 
War, his beloved Son Prince John had hel 
a ſtrict Corref pondence with Philip, and had 


enter'd into his Brother's Plots to dethrone a 


Father, who had ever ſhewn ſo great a Ten- 
derneſs for him. The Grief of this Diſco- 
very ſo far tranſported him; that he curſe 
the Day of his Birth, and utfer'd Imprecation 
on his Sons, which the Biſhops then preſent 
could not prevail upon him to revoke, Soon 
after he fell ill at Chinon, and finding his End 
drawing near, cauſed himſelf to be carried be- 
fore the great Altar in the Church, where, 
after having confeſs d and given ſome Tokens 
of Repentance, he expired. His Eyes were 
no ſooner cloſed, but he was deſerted by his 
Domefticks, ſome of whom had the Impu- 
dence to trip and leave him quite naked in 
the Church. His Body was carried to Fonte- 
vraud, where he had order'd his Burial. An 
extraordinary. Accident made the tranſporting 
of his Corpſe: remarkable, Richard his Son 
going to meet the Convoy and attend his Fe- 
ther to the Tomb, was 'no. ſooner in fight, 
than the Corpſe caſt forth an Abundance, o 
Blood from the Noſe and Mouth. This Sight 
ſo . the Heart of Richard, tho natu- 
rally pretty hard, that burſting into Tears, be 
loudly accuſed himſelf with Lan the Cauſe of 
his Father's Death. 

This was the End of Henry II. one of the 
greateſt Princes of his Time, i for Strength 
of his Genius and the Extent of his States. 
The Mixture of Virtue and Vice in this Mo- 
narch, makes it difficult to find a general Char- 
cter which might ſuit him: He was brave, pr” 
dent, generous, politick, ſtudious, learned, an 
of a great Capacity; but then, he was p!0% 


to exceſs; he could ſet no Limits to his Am- 
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A tiable both in Love and in his Thirſt of new 
e he paſs'd his whole Life in mak- 
ing Conqueſts to gratify theſe two Paſſions, and 
did not forbear attempting the Chaſtity even 
of that Princeſs who was the delign'd Wite of 
his Son. Theſe Vices, were a fufficient Coun- 
terbalance to all his excellent Qualities. The 
Beginning of his Reign was for ſome Ycars 
extreamly happy,, no King in Europe being 
more fear'd and more reſpected. In fo dazling 
x Situation which ſcem'd to promiſe the great- 
eſt Proſperity, before his Diſpute with Becket 
interrupted his quiet, he was looked upon as 
the moſt fortunate among Princes : But this 
unhappy Quarrel, which brouglit him into 
great Perplexities, being followed by Diviſions 
in his own Family; that Happineſs which 
bad hitherto attended him, gave place to in- 
ceſſant Troubles. Tho' this Prince labour'd 
under Misfortunes in his Perſon, they did not 
affect his Kingdom, which had never been 
in ſo flouriſhing a Condition as during his 
Reign. He died the r of July, 1189, in 
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WTJENRY's Death made it apparent, that 
11 Richards Complaints were no other than 
a Cloak to his Rebellion; he had very ear- 
neſtly ſollicited Leave to conſummate his Mar- 
Lriage with Alix of France, and loudly pro- 
claimed the Obſtacles, which the King his 
Father had raiſed, a very great Injuſtice done 
him ; .yet, when it was in his Power to enjoy 
this pretended Happineſs, he had no longer 
any thoughts of it: As on the other hand, 
all his Jealouſies and Fears of his Brother John 
as ſuddenly vaniſhed. Inſtead of immediately 
returning to England, as he certainly had done 
had he apprehended his Brother's Cabals; he 
remained above a-Month in France after the 
Death of Henry, without giving the leaſt 
Token of Uneaſineſs upon. this Head. The 
firſt Order he ſent was to releaſe his Mother, 
who. had languiſh'd ſixteen Years in Priſon ; 
at the ſame Time he entrufted her with the 
Adminiſtration of the Government during his 


2 


ae Priſoners as ſhe thought proper. 3 
e _ Richard, having ſettled his Affairs in France, 
repaired to London, Where he was ſolemnly 


055 who adminiſter'd to him the cuſtomary 
The Ceremony of this Coronation was di- 
bot d by the Death of ſome Fews, who preſ- 
ng into the Church to ſee the Solemnity, 
cre in a Quarrel Kill d before a Stop could be 
pat to the Rage of the Populace; but the 

; IM 


1 


RICHARD I. 


Abſence, and with the Power of releaſing ſuch | 


crown'd by Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canter 
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the ſixty-fixth Year of his Age, having reign'd 
thirty-four Years, eight Months, and twelve 
Days. : | 8 

Of the Sons he had by Eleanor of Guienne, 
only Richard and John ſurvived him. But 
Feoffery his third, left a Son and a Daughter, 
whom I ſhall have occaſion to mention in an- 
other Reign. His eldeſt Daughter Maud, mar- 
ried to the Duke of Saxony, died ſoon after 
him. Eleanor, was Wife of Alþhonſs King 
of Caſtile; and Fane, of William II. ſurnam'd 
the Good, King of Sicich. . 

Beſide his legitimate Children, Henry had 
two natural Sons by Roſamond Clifford; Wil- 
liam ſurnamed Long-Sword, who was Earl of 
Saliſbury, and Jeoffery who was Archbiſhop 
of York, By the Daughter of a certain Knight 
named Blunt, he had another natural Son 
named Morgan, who being elected Biſhop of 
Durham, the Pope would not confirm, him, 
becauſe he refaſed to. take the Name of his 
Mother's Father, 


RICHARD I. furnamed Cour DE Lrox, Sixth King 
1 _ . of England, ſince the Conqueſt. 


Authors of this Riot did not eſcape Puniſh- 
ment; the King commanded a narrow Search 
to be made, and ſome of the moſt guilty an- 
ſwer'd for it with their Lives. 

As this Prince had very extended Views, 
and defign'd to lead a numerous Army into 
Paleſtine, it was neceſſary to provide very con- 
fiderable Sums for its Support; and it was the 
raiſing this Money which chiefly employed 
his Time before his ſetting forward, The 
late King had left an hundred thouſand Marks 
in his Coffers, and Richard had got near as 
much from the High Treaſurer, and others 
entruſted with the Exchequer during the laſt 
Reign: But thinking theſe Sums too ſmall for 
the Voyage, he left no Means uneſſayed to 
augment. them. He alienated moſt of the 
Crown Lands; the Biſhops and Abbots having 
the moſt ready Money, gain'd more than any 
others on this Occaſion, The Biſhop of Dur 


ham bought the County of Northumberland to 


him and his. Succeſſors; upon which the King 
merily ſaid, he had made a young Earl of 
an old Biſhop :. But this Dignity not ſatisfying 
the Prelate's Ambition, he gave a farther Sum 


of, 10000 Marks to be named Regent of the Os 


Kingdom in Richard's Abfence,, As it was 
very evident the King would neglect no Means 
to procure ready Money for the Expence of 


his Voyage; the King of Seots thought this 
Opportunity was not to be let flip: He there- 
fore offer d him r0000 Marks to. reſtore him 
Berwick and Roxborough, and to geſiſt from. * 
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his Sovereignty over Scotland. This Propoſal 
being readily agreed to, Richard gave up the 
two Towns, and by an authentick Charter ac- 
quitted the King of Scots and Succeſſors from 
the Homage to which Henry II. had obliged 
them. | 
Theſe great Alienations giving many Con- 
cern, ſome of them took the Liberty to repre- 
ſent to the King their very bad Conſequences : 
But he filenced them by anſwering he would 
ſell the City of Londen if he could find a Pur- 
chaſer able to buy it. The Sums he had 
amaſs'd, by theſe extraordinary Means, not 
anſwering his prodigious Views, he thought of 
a new Way to augment them : As among the 
Croiſes, a great Number had raſhly engaged 
themſelves, he obtained Permiſſion to ſell Diſ- 
penſations to thoſe who repented of their Vow; 
which brought great Sums into his Coffers. 
After having made uſe of theſe general Me- 
thods, he exacted Money of the wealthieſt of 
his Subjects; he borrow'd of thoſe whoſe Lives 
were irreproachable; but threatned thoſe who 
had any Flaw in their Characters, with a ri- 
gorous Scrutiny, and compell'd them to {kreen 
themſelves by Preſents. It was thus he 
ſqueez d 15000 Pounds Sterling out of Glan- 
wile, a rich Lawyer, to be releas'd from the 
Priſon in which he had confined him. Tho' 
he had deſigned to leave the Great Seal with 
his Favourite Longchamp, whom he had juſt 
made High Chancellor, yet he exacted of him 
a great Sum to continue him in his Poſt. While 
he was thus employ'd in raiſing Money on all 
Sides, the Clergy were zealouſly buſied in pro- 
curing him Soldiers. The Pulpits ſounded no- 
thing but the Merit of inliſting in this holy 
Militia, and the Confeſſors impoſed no Pe- 
nance but what tended to the carrying on the 
Deſign of regaining the Holy Land; by this 
Means the Army was ſoon very numerous, and 
by ſo much the better ſtored, as there was nei- 
ther Officer nor Soldier but had made his pri- 
vate Proviſion. | 
Tho' the Expedition with which the Prepa- 
rations for this Voyage were carried on, gave 
Richard great Satisfaction, yet he had one Un- 
eaſineſs upon his Spirits; as in all Probability 
he ſhould be long abſent, he apprehended the 
Prince his Brother laying hold on this Oppor- 
tunity to ſeize the Crown. He would gladly 
have taken him with him, but as John ſhew'd 
no Inclination to the Voyage, he would not 
force him to make an involuntary Vow. To 
calm his Diſquiet, he reſolv'd to load this 
young Prince, whoſe Ambition was as yet un- 
known to him, with his Liberalities ; imagi- 
ning the Favours he ſhould heap upon him, 
would oblige him to a juſt Acknowledgment :_ 
With this View he inveſted him in fix Coun- 


ties, vis. Cornual, Dorſet, Somerſet, Not- 


tingham, Derby and Lancaſter, and married 


him to Avice, Heireſs of the Houſe of Glou- 


dom with his Brother, he would not however 
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ceſter. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury Oppoſed the 


this Match, on Account of their Conſangui- Affr 
nity, but there was a Sort of Neceſſity for the nify 
concluding it. The laſt Earl of Glouceſter Kno 
Father of Avice, for Reaſons unknown had pacit 


made Prince John his Heir; this Diſpoſition 
would infallibly have cauſed a great Law-Sujt 
in which there was Ground to believe the 
Prince would be caſt, and to apprehend it 
might give him an Opportunity of ſtirring; 
but the Death of his Wife, Daughter of Ear 
Morton, deliver'd the King from this Trouble 
and afforded an eaſy Method of agreeing the 
two Parties by marrying them. Thus not- 
withſtanding the Archbiſhop's Oppoſition was 
founded on the Canons, it gave way to Rea- 
ſons of State, and John became again Earl of 
Glouceſter, by his Marriage with Avice. Tho 
Richard had in a manner divided his King. 


ſatisf 


give him any Share in the Adminiſtration, fear- 
ing he ſhould become too powerful : This 
Fear induced him to make John take an Oath 
that he would live in Normandy; but before 
his Departure he excus'd him from the Per. 
formance of it. He made his Favourite Long- 
champ and the Biſhop of Durham, joint Re- 
gents of the Kingdom: The former was a 
Norman of mean Extraction, who by the 
King's Favour was become Biſhop of Eh, 


High Chancellor, and the Pope's Legate in 
England; theſe Dignities, together with the 
Regency, entruſted to him by the King at his 


upon 
leekin 


them 


ſeilles, and there ſtays till his Ships ſhould come 


| ſuddenly upon the Engliſb, 


Departure, made him the moſt powerful Sub- 
ject ever known in England: Wherefore, ti 
not without Ground, .that a certain Hiſtorian 
gives him the Titles of Prince and Pontiff of 
the Engliſh, ſince in his Perſon were united 
the Spiritual and Temporal Power of the 
Kingdom. 

King Richard having prepared an Army of 
30000 Foot, and 5000 Horſe ; and having 
appointed to meet Philip King of France in 
Sicily, at the latter End of June, in the Yea 
1190, ſets forward himſelf by Land to Mar- 


about : But his Navy being driven by Tem- 
peſt to other Parts, and the King weary of 


long Staying, after ſix Weeks he hires Ship- Wh 
ping for himſelf and Company, and paſſes ſtant 
forward to Meſſina in Sicily, where arrived allo his Ab. 
the King of France, and not long after, b When | 
own Navy. In this Iſland King William, Feral Q 
now lately dead, had married Fane, King BW ve. 
Richard's Siſter, from whom Tancred the pfe- * Col 
ſent King withheld her Dower ; and there- = b 
fore tho' he ſhewed King Richard fair Counte- duperio 
nance, yet he dealt ſecretly with the Meſfin* i prove 
to uſe all Means to force him thence: Where. eir D 


upon the Meſſineſe taking a ſmall Occaſion, fe 
id 15 5 and thruſt them 
out of their Town. With which K. Richari 
juſtly offended, ' who had his Camp age 


RICHARD l. 
ver'd by the Neceſlity of the King's Service, 
if the Man who exerciſed it had been of ano- 
ther Character : But Longchamp was known to 
be of a haughty and arrogant "Temper, and fo 


exceſſively ambitious, that he look'd upon his 
Employments, however great, to be below 


he Town, prepares himſelf to revenge the 
affront ; when Tancred ſending to him to ſig- 
nify that the Affront was offered without his 
Knowledge, and much againſt his Liking, fo 

cified him, that for the preſent he remained 
ſatsßed: But underſtanding afterward, that 
the M. ſſineſe did but wait their Opportuni- 
ty till the Spring, when King Richard ſhould 
be going, he reſenting their Intention, ſtays 
dot their Leiſure, but afſaulting the Town 
with Fire and Sword, in one Day's Labour 
akes it; and had made great Slaughter in it, if 
Ning Richard had not been moved to Com- 

aon with the Tears of the Meſincſe, but 
chiefly with King Tancred's Offers, both to 

ay his Siſter Jane her Dower, and to marry 
his Daughter to King Richard's Nephew, Ar- 
nr Duke of Britain, and to give a good Part 
of the Portion in Hand. But King Philip 
was not well pleaſed with theſe Conditions, yet 
he breaks not out to open Diſſention till more 
Fewel was afterwerd caſt upon the Fire of 
his Anger. In the Spring King Phr/rp fails 
with his Army to Pfolemais (otherwiſe called 
Am) which the Chriſtians had long beſieged, 
and with them he joins; while King Richard 
taking his Siſter Jane and Berengaria the 
young Daughter of the King of Navarre with 
| him, in 190 Ships, and 50 Gallies, puts to 
Sa for the Holy Land, but is by Tempeſt caſt 
upon the Coaſt of Cyprus, where the Iſlanders 
keking to hinder his Landing, he ſet upon 
them with his Forces; and invading the Iſland, 
ally ſubdues and brings it under his Subje- 
con. And the King of the Country being 
taken Priſoner, and intreating King Richard 
not to put him in Bonds of Iron, K. Richard 
pes him his Word, and keeps it, but puts 
him in Bonds of Silver. 
kmnized his Marriage with Berengaria, and 
then leaving Richard de Canvile and Robert de 
Thurnham, his Lieutenants in Cyprus, he paſſes 
on to Prolemais, which City was defended by 
Saladine, and had been beſieged now two 
Years, when the Enemy ſeeing and fearing 
the Increaſe of the Chriſtian Forces, propounds 
Conditions, upon which accepted, they deliver 
it up in Auguſt, in the Year 1192. 


| While Richard's Affairs thus proſper'd in 


diſtant Countries, England began to ſuffer by 
his Abſence. He had hardly croſſed the Sea, 
when the new Regents not agreeing, after ſe- 
eral Quarrels, came at length to an open Rup- 
ure, Longchamp had a great Advantage over 

Collegue, not only by the Poſts which. he 
held, but by his Ability, which gave him a 


"priority which he knew very well how to 


"prove; and making uſe of the Prejudice 
their Difunion cauſed to the publick Affairs, 
5 found means by Degrees to exclude the 
ſhop from the Adminiſtration, and to be- 
come abſolute Maſter of the Government. 


duch an Act of Authority might have been co- 


In this Iſland he ſo- 
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his Merit. The diſcarded Biſhop had wrote to 
the King, who receiving his Complaints at 
Marfſeilles, tent him a Patent for the Govern- 
ment of the Counties North of Humber. The 
ill-adviſed Prelate ſhew'd this to Longchamp, 
who, under Pretence of examining it, would 
never return it, and thus render'd his Commiſ- 
ſion uſeleſs. To this Act of Authority he 
added as bold a Stroke, he ſeized the Biſhop 
and confin'd him in Priſon, 'till he had deli- 
ver'd up certain Caſtles, which gave him too 
much Power in the Northern Counties. 

Richard had named fix Lords Counſellors to 
the two Regents; but Longchamp, who was 
not in an Humour to liſten to any one's Ad- 
vice, imparted no Affairs to theſe fix Lords; 
on the contrary, he was pleaſed to treat them 
with the utmoſt Contempt. This abſolute 
Manner of proceeding, at length obliged the 
Biſhop of Durham and theſe Counſellors, to 
make their Complaints to Prince John, ill 
call'd Earl of Morton, a Title he bore at the 
Time of his firſt Marriage. This young Prince, 
who willingly promiſed them his Protection, 


rejoiced at their Diſcontent, giving him an 


Opportunity and Pretence of introducing him- 
ſelf into the Government, from which he 
thought himſelf unjuſtly debarr'd. He imme- 
diately took Advantage of the Diſpoſition the 
greater Part of the Nobility were in with Re- 
gard to the Regent; and ſo managed his Ca- 
bals with them, that each promiſing to ſecond 
him, Longchamp's Ruin was determined, and 
only a Pretence wanting, which was ſoon af- 

ter found. | 
Sometime before Richard ſet out for the 
Holy Land, his natural Brother Jeffery was 
elected Archbiſhop of York. This Election 
was very much againſt the King's Inclinations 
however, upon his proteſting that he would 
not inſiſt upon this Election, and promiſing 
he would not aſk the Confirmation of it from 
the Pope, Richard was induced to pardon 
him, but commanded him, on Pain of his 
Diſpleaſure, to reſide in Normandy, till the 
Expedition of the Holy Land was ended : Af- 
ter the King's Departure, Feoffery, contrary to 
his Promiſe, required and obtained a Bull, 
which confirmed his Election, and without 
vouchſafing to inform the Regent of it, de- 
ſign'd to repair to England, and take Poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Dignity. Longchamp, acquainted 
with what had paſs'd, had ſent Orders at 
Dover to take him up, by which means the 
Prelate at his Arrival had only the Time to get 
into a Church, where he thought himſelf 
ſhelter'd from all Inſults ; but this not being 
5 ſufficient 
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ſufficient to prevent the Execution of the Re- 
gent's Orders, Feoffery was dragg'd from the 
Altar and impriſoned in the Caſtle. This 
Violence gave Prince John an Opportunity of 
acting openly againſt Longchamp ; as he knew 
' himſelf ſupported by all the Lords, he ſent 
him Word he would do well to releaſe the 
Archbiſhop. Longchamp, in no humour to 
receive ſuch abſolute Orders from a Prince who 
had no right of commanding, refuſed to obey 
them. This was exactly what Prince John 
wiſhed for. Few Days after the Regent was 


ſummon'd to appear before an Aſſembly of 


ſpiritual and temporal Lords, conven'd at Lon- 
don in the Church of St. Paul. Their Mea- 
ſures were ſo well taken, that FPongebamp 
found himſelf at once abandon'd by all, and 
obliged to appear before an Aſſembly which 
had already reſolv'd his -Overthrow ; he was 
accuſed of having exceeded the Limits of his 
Power in ſeveral Points, eſpecially for having 
uſurped to himſelf the ſole Authority, when 
it ought to have been divided with the Biſhop 
of Durham, and thoſe whom the King had 
appointed Counſellors. 
Canterbury and the Earl of Pembroke com- 
plain'd; that having receiv'd a Commiſſion 
from the King, dated at Meſſina, which made 
them Collegues to Longchamp in the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom, that Prelate would 
never allow them to enter upon the Exerciſe 
of their Office. Upon theſe Accuſations, Long- 
champ was deprived of his Regency, which 
was conferred on the Archbiſhop of Roan, till 
the King's Pleaſure could be known. Long- 
champ was alſo deprived of the keeping of the 
Tower of London, and the Caſtle of Windſor ; 
of both which the Archbiſhop took Poſſeſſion. 
This Rigour not fatisfying his Enemies, he 
was compell'd by Threats to lay down, in the 
Church of Canterbury, his Legate's Croſs, 
and was then thrown into Prifon ; ſome 
Days after, he found Means to eſcape, but 
Was retaken upon the Sea-fide, dreſs'd like 
a Woman, with a Bundle of Linnen under his 
Arm, and in this Diſguiſe was carried to the 
Caſtle of Dover, thro' the Huzza's of the Po- 
ulace. 
Prince Jobn, however, fearing to expoſe 
himſelf to the Pope's Reſentment, ſhould he 
keep his Legate in Priſon, order'd him to be 
ſet at Liberty, and permitted him to withdraw 
into Normandy, Longchamp no ſooner found 
himſelf in Security, but he wrote to the Pope 
and King, to inform them of the ill Treat- 
ment he had received. Theſe Letters could 
not come to Rzchard's Hands of a conſidera- 
ble Time, but the Pope, who was no ſooner 
acquainted with the Affront his Legate had 
ſuffer d, was extreamly offended at the Chara- 
Qer being ſo vilified ; and without waiting to 
hear what Prince John could alledge to juſtify - 
his Behaviour, ſent to the Biſhops a poſitive 
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Order for his Excommunication. Foby, int. 
midated by the Pope's Threats, would hay 
re-eſtabliſh'd Longchamp, if the Biſhops then, 
ſelves, who dreaded being ſubject to that in. 
perious Prelate, had not oppoſed it. Thus th 
Pope's Orders were without effect, and Lon. 
champ durſt never return into England, 
Longchamp's being depoſed having give 
the Prince a greater Share in the Governmey 
than the King his Brother could have wiſh, 
he made uſe of it to pave his Way to th 
Throne. If he had not at firſt the Deſign ty 
make uſe of the King's Abſence to uſurp the 
Crown during his Life, tis at leaſt certain he 
intended to ſecure it to himſelf,” in caſe hy 
Brother died in his Voyage. He knew yy 
well there was another Prince who had 1 
Right prior to his; this was his Nephey, 
Arthur Duke of Bretany, Son of his elde 
Brother Feeffery : And 'twas this, which made 
him beforehand take Meaſures to prevent hi 
Rival. His only Care was to become populy, 
to gain the Affections of the Engliſh, eſpeci 
ally of the Inhabitants of London, whoſe Pr. 
vileges he confirmed in a General Afembh, 
This Piece of Service ſo gained the Hearts d 
the Londoners, that in taking an Oath of fealy 


to the King, they voluntarily added a folem 


Obligation to acknowledge John for their $- 


vereign, in caſe Richard died without Iſſie. 


T was thus the Prince gain'd Ground by De- 
grees, and labour'd by his ſecret Practices to 
form a Party able to- ſupport him againſt hs 
Nephew, which in the Sequel he would har 
made uſe of for the perpetrating Deſign 
much leſs innocent againſt the King his Bro- 
woe... But to proceed: ©. . 

Having mentioned Prolemais being taken 
by the Chriſtians in the 'Eaſt, there was one 
famous Event happened during the Siege d 
that Place, which, though very confiderabl 
in itſelf, was followed however with very ke 
markable Conſequences; and at the fame time 
proved very fatal to the King of England 
In the Attzcks the Chriſtians made upon the 
Town, Leopold, Duke of Auſtria, having gd! 
Poſſeſſion of a Tower, immediately ſet up hi 
own Standard, Richard looking upon tÞ 
Action as an Injury done to the two King; 
who commanded the Army in chief, order'd 
ſome of his Men to pull it down, and trampt 
upon it, Leopold warmly reſented this Ai 
front; but as he was not in a Condition 0 
revenge himſelf, he conceal'd his Diſplealur 


till he could have a proper Opportunity 9 


DEG it known. Unhappily for Richard 
one offer'd, when this Prince leaſt thought o 


it, and we ſhall find in the Sequel the Duke 
of Auſtria was but too ſeverely revenged. | 
One would think the taking of Acre ſhoul 
have invited the Engliſh and French Monat ch 
to have laid new Schemes; but when the 


Chriſtian Army expected to march _ 
| | C7 ne 
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RICHARD I. 


-uſalem, a Diſſention which aroſe between 
fret Chiefs, made theſe Hopes vaniſh. 
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ence their being together, Richard had ac- 
an tired a certain Superiority very mortifying 
* A Philip. The Number and the good Con- 
1 gion of his Troops, and his perſonal Bravery, 


ind him the particular Eſteem of the whole 
: Philip could not without Uneaſineſs 


** King of England thus advantageouſly 
* Adtinguiſn'd, nor help ſhewing his Jealouſy on 
I il Occaſions: But as he durſt not openly com- 
hy hin of more reſpect being ſhewn his Rival, 


he ſought other Pretences to colour his Re- 
ſentment. „ : 8 

At this Time both the Kings were ſeiz'd 
with the fame Diſtemper, which was very near 
carrying them off, tho' they eſcaped with the 
Lok only of their Hair. e | 
Alfter their Recovery, Richard ſeem'd more 


1 zealous than ever for carrying on his Conqueſts 
1 upon the Infidels; but Philip reſolved upon 
15 returning to France, his Illneſs having reduced 
2 him to ſo weak a Condition that he was ſcarce 
8 ft for Action; he had, beſide, another Rea- 
5 fon which was not of leſs weight; an Impa- 
; tence to take Poſſeſſion of Artois, which fell 
"i © him by the Death of the Earl of Flan- 
er; he imparted this Reſolution to Richard, 
1 bo was very much ſurpriz d, as he appre- 


hended Philip's Deſign for returning into Eu- 
obe was to ſeize upon his States in France. 


that neither the one nor the other ſhould aban- 
don the Undertaking without a mutual Con- 
lent: Richard inſiſting upon this, refuſed his 
Conſent to Philip's Departu re before they had 
reduced Jeruſalem ; but however, as it was 
bt poſſible for him to make uſe of Force, he 
gave over all Oppoſition to his Deſign ; tho 
Philip could not obtain this till he had taken 


a folemn Oath (which he was in a Manner 


1 forced to) before the Prelates and principal Of- 
bl fers of the two Armies, not to attack any 
5 Place belonging to Richard, either in France 
N or England, till forty Days after that Prince 
he was returned to his Dominions. In quitting 
. Paleftine, Philip left ten thouſand of his Men 
1 with the Duke of Burgundy, and in publick, 
* commanded him to obey the King of En- 
n gland as he would himſelf ; but in all Ap- 
7 pearance, in private-he gave him quite con- 
le ary Orders; which Mezerai ſeems pretty 
f clearly to acknowledge, when he ſays, Richard 
to ad taken the Town of FJeruſalem had he not 
- en prevented by the Jealouſy of the Duke of 
a Burgundy, © . | 
" In the Year 1192, after the Departure of 
of the French, Richard held a, great Council of 
ke a, in which the Siege of Aſcalon was re- 
oled upon. To put this Project in Execu- 
10 . he marched along the Sea- ſide, and his 
he leet, which was laden with all Sorts of Am- 


munition and Provigons, fail'd within Sight of 
_— 1 


One of the Articles of their Agreement was, 
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the Troops, and furniſh'd them with Neceſ- 
ſaries. Saladine informed of the Detign of the 


Croiſes, poſted himſelf very advantageouſly up- 
on their Rout, with an Army of zoo, ooo Men; 


whatever Diſparity there was in their Forces, 
Richard determined to attack him in that Poſt, 
He comprehended, that if he could defeat this 
Army, not only the taking of A/calon would 
be the Conſequence of his Victory, but the 
Siege of Feruſalem would be render'd leſs dif- 
ficult ; but on the contrary, if he avoided-the 
Fight, this numerous Army of Infidels would 
be a continual Obſtacle to the Execution of 


his Deſigns. According to this Reſolution, he 


approached the Enemy ; and having drawn up 
his Army, marched towards them with an un- 
daunted Countenance. James d Aveſnes com- 
manded the right Wing, the Duke of Bur- 
gundy the left, and the King placed himſelf 
at the Head of the main Body. Saladine had 
conceal'd part of his Army to the right, be- 
hind ſome little Hills; as he thought this Fore- 
ſight would be of great uſe to him, he would 
not loſe the Advantage of his Situation, and 
therefore, without, making any Motion, reſo- 
lutely waited the Aſſault. LE Gf. 
The Battle beginning by the right Wing of 
the Chriſtians, the Saracens received Janes 
dq Aveſnes with a Reſolution, which, together 
with their Superiority of Number, put: the 
Corps he commanded into a Diſorder, : and 
could not, of a long time be redreſs'd. Jumes 
a Aveſnes was lain, while he was endeavour- 
ing to re-animate and rally his Troops to charge 
again. At the ſame time the Duke of Bur- 
gundy fell with great Fury upon the right 
Wing of the Saracens, which, according to 
their General's Order, fighting in retreat; was 
Cauſe of the Duke of Burgundy's puſhing for- 
ward (with more Reſolution than Prudence) 
a great way beyond the main Body; Saladine 
perceiving his Affairs went well on the left, 
and the Duke of Burgundy with his Wing was 
divided from the reſt of the Army, made his 
concealed Body of Troops advance; theſe who 
came down from the Hills in great Numbers, 
hem'd in the Duke of Burgundy on all Sides, 
and made great ſlaughter in the Body he com- 
manded. 7 Rb IT 1:3 Hr 
It was now. or never for Richard to ſave the 


Chriſtians Honour, and to repair their Loſs: 


He had on his Side fought with great Succeſs, 


and tho' he had met with an obſtinate Reſiſt- 
ance from the Body which be engaged; yet 
he compell'd them to a diſorderly Retreat: 
He was buſied in purſuing his Enemies, when 
News was brought him of the unfortunate Si- 
tuation of the right Wing; and of the Dan- 
ger the left was in: On this Advice he ſtopp d 


the Purſuit, and turning towards the Duke of 


Bus gunch. fell impetuouſſy upon Saladins 
triumphing Troops to rend from them a Vi- 
ctory of which they thought themſelves ſe- 
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cure. On this celebrated Occaſion, Richard 
performed ſurprizing Actions of Bravery, which 
even the greateſt Emulators of his Glory could 
not but admire. Tis reported by ſome, that 
he fought hand to hand with Saladine, and 
that having beat him off his Horſe, he had 
certainly taken him Priſoner if the Saracens 
had not uſed more than. ordinary Efforts to 
fave their Prince. However this Combat might 
be between the two Monarchs, it is very cer- 
tain that Rzchard's Bravery ſo changed the 
Face of the Battle, that Saladine was obliged 
to re-inforce his right Wing by drawing off 
Part of his victorious Troops from the left. 
This Motion, which could not be made with- 
out ſome Diſorder, gave the Chriſtians on the 


Right Time to recover themſelves; finding the 


Vigour of the Enemy ſomewhat flacken'd, 
they in a little time rallied, and furiouſly 
charging the Saracens who oppoſed them, at 
length forced them to take to flight. 

Richard, in the mean while, with a Reſo- 
lation which appear'd in ſome meaſure ſuper- 
natural, maintain'd the Battle on the left, not- 
withſtanding the Superiority of the Enemies, 
who had brought all their Forces upon him : 
He might however have been born down by 
Numbers, had not his right Wing,. which 
found no longer Oppoſition, flown to his Suc- 
cour. The Saracens finding themſelves flank'd 
by theſe new Troops, broke their Ranks with 
fuch Confuſion, that it was impoflible for Sa- 
ladine ever to rally them. The Chriſtians 
taking Advantage of this Diſorder, puſhed 
them with ſuch Vigour, that at length they 
entirely routed this prodigious Army. Thus 
Richard, by his Bravery and Conduct, gain'd 
a compleat Victory over the Enemies of the 
chriſtian Name, of whom 40,000 were left 


dead in the Field of Battle. James d Aveſnes 


was the only Officer of Diſtinction the Chri- 
ſtians loſt in this Action. 

After this important Victory, Richard con- 
tinued his March towards the maritime Towns 
of Aſcalon, Faffa and Cæſgqarea, which Saladine, 
after having demoliſh'd the Fortifications, had 
thought fit to abandon. | 

The Reparation of theſe Towns was of great 
Importance to the Chriſtians, that they might 
in them have Magazines for their Army, when 
it was farther advanced in the Enemy's Coun- 
try; and this was perhaps the only reaſon 
obliged this victorious Prince to make ſome 


£ ſtay at Jaffa. T 


While Richard remained at Fafa, an Ac- 


- cident happened to him which had liked to 


have proved very fatal, and from which he 


_ eſcaped but by a fort of Miracle, One Day 


being over- fatigued with hunting, he laid him- 


{elf to ſleep under a Tree, having only fix 


People with him, and was ſuddenly awaken'd 


L by the Approach of ſome Saracen Horſemen, 
who ſeem'd' but at a little Diſtance from him. 
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Their ſmall Number giving him no many 
of Apprehenſion, he immediately mounted on 
Horſeback to purſue them; but they, pr. 
tending fear, drew him into an Ambuſcade 
where he was ſuddenly encompaſſed by a Squ. 
dron of Enemies. He defended himſelf for; 
long time with a ſurprizing Bravery, and the 
Number of his Enemies was not ſufficient t, 
make him think of a Retreat: At lengj 
four of his People being ſlain, he muſt eithe 
have been kill'd or taken Priſoner, "when ; 
Gentleman of his Train named William De: 
preaux, ſeeing him in ſo great Danger, cry 
out in the Saracen Tongue, Tis I who am th 
King of England. At theſe Words, thoſ 
who bore hard upon Richard, quitted him tg 
have ſhare in the Honour of taking the (up. 
poſed King: This Stratagem gave Richard 
time to fave himſelf by riding full ſpeed, whil 
the Saracens, content with the Succeſs of thei 
Enterprize, led their Priſoner to Salad, 
Deſpreaux had the Prudence not to diſcoxer, 
himſelf till he was brought into the Sultan) 
Preſence, to whom he plainly acknowledged 
what he had done to fave his Maſter. Sal- 
dine applauded his Faithfulneſs, and did hin 
great Honour : But as he rightly conceived, 
Richard would not ſuffer a Man who had done 
him ſo great a Service to remain long in C- 
tivity, he ſet his Ranſom at fo high a Pri, 
that he had ten Emirs, or Saracen Princes in 
exchange for this faithful Servant. 

The maritime Towns being ſufficiently t. 
pair d, Richard advanced towards the holy C- 
ty with a Reſolution to beſiege it. In hs 
March, he had the good Fortune to meet the 
Caravan of Babylon, who carried prodigious 
Quantities of rich Merchandize and all Sor 
of Proviſions to Feruſalem. 

This Convoy, eſcorted by ten thouſand 
Horſe, finding themſelves ſo near the Chi 
ſtian Army, would have retired ; but Richuri 
taking with him five thouſand of the Flow 
of his Cavalry, fell fo furiouſly upon the I- 
fidels, that he routed them and became Mr 
ſter of the Caravan. He took, in this Adin 
three thouſand laden Camels, and four thoufand 
Horſes or Mules, with an ineſtimable Boot 
all which he diſtributed among his Army. At 
ter this happy Succeſs, continuing his Mad 
towards Jeruſalem, he came to the Top of! 
little Hill, whence he had the Satisfaction d 
having a Proſpect of that celebrated City; th 
taking of which was the principal end of hy 
Expedition: But the adjacent Country i 
deſtitute of Forage, he was reduced to 5 
vexatious Neceſſity of deferring the Siege ® 
the following Spring. This Delay gave I 
Enemies and Emulators a Pretence to aban% 
him. The Duke of, Auſtria withdrew th 
firſt, The Duke of Burgundy, who could un 
bear longer to contribute to the Glory dd! 
Prince whom he look'd upon as a Rd 
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the King of France, followed him ſoon after; 
and notwithſtanding he died at Acre, when he 
was ready to embark, yet that did not prevent 
the French Troops ſetting fail for Europe. The 
Retreat of the Germans and French; the Mar- 

vis de Montferrat refuſing to ſerve with the 
Ialian Troops, for the Reduction of a Coun- 


the ir, to which he pretended, and was deſtined 
i for another; the News Richard received from 
N England ; the Apprehenſions he was in of Phi- 


/s making War upon him in his Abſence ; 
the Diminution of his own Troops by Sickneſs 
ind Battles; all theſe together were more than 
ſuffcient to make him think of his Return. 
Tis very eaſy to perceive, by the ſmall Re- 
mainder of his Troops, that it would have 
been impoſſible ſor him to have ſucceeded in 


* ſo difficult an Enterprize as the Siege of that 
ry Capital then was. The Winter Seaſon had 
the allowed the Enemy time to furniſh it with all 


manner of Proviſion and Ammunition, and the 
Garriſon within it was not inferior to the 
Chriſtian Army. Saladine being appriſed of 
Richard's Defign to withdraw, thought it his 
Intereſt to haſten the Departure of ſo formid- 
able an Enemy, by offering a Truce of three 
Years. All the principal Officers of the Chri- 
ſtan Army readily accepted the Propoſition, 
each being glad after ſo many Fatigues, to en- 
joy ſome Repoſe in his own Country. This 
Treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Word 
to Saladine, that as ſoon as the Truce was ex- 
pired, he muſt expect to ſee him renew his 


7 0 forts to wreſt from him the Holy Land. 
4 hi he Sultan with a Politeneſs which favour'd - 


nothing of the Barbarian, anſwer d, / it was 
lis Fortune to loſe that part of his Dominions, 
be lad rather it became the Conqueſt of the 
mg of England, than of any other Prince in 
tle World, This was the Succeſs of that fa- 
mous Cruſade, which had drein'd France and 
gland of both Men and Money: It proved 
if very little Service to the Oriental Chriſtians, 


lows! BR. 
- b. et was the Ruin of thoſe of Europe by the 
M. menſe Sums employed in it: And beſide it 


roved the Ground of Wars, which afterwards 
alted France and England, as we ſhall find 
the Sequel. 5 


00h 3 
: 1 . Nechard fearing, that in his Abſence, Sala- 
Varch d would break the Truce, aſſembled all the 


) of 1 eads of the Army to chuſe a General fit to 
on of mand the Troops deſigned to be left in 
y; tl define, The Choice fell upon the Marquis 
of bs Montferrat, to Richard's great Aſtoniſh- 
vein ent, who had openly declared againſt him: 
to th: WF: Ever he gave his Conſent, and facrificed 


ege 0 4 own Reſentment to the common Good of 
ve b Chriſtians. Soon after the Marquis was 
handed ſalſnated by two Villains ſent by Vie! de la 
vw 8: -"437e, the Prince of a People who inha- 
116 oo e the adjacent Parts of Antioch call'd Ch,. 
y of wa ſome ſuch Name. After the Death of 
ival 0 © Marquis de Montferrat, by Richard Inte- 
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reſt, Henry Count de Champargn, his and the 
King of Frances Nephew, was elected in his 
Place; after which he married him to 1/abe!, 
Widow of the Deceaſed, who brought him 
Jabel, titular Kingdom of Jeruſalem. As for 
Guy de Lufignan, he rewarded the Loſs of his 
empty Title by the Gift of the real Kingdom 
of Cyprus ; tho' he had already fold it to the 
Templers: But the reiterated Complaints of 
the Cyprians, who were not able to bear the 
Tyranny of their new Sovereigns, made Richard 
think he might juſtly revoke his Sale; but 
whether in this he acted fairly, is not at preſent 


neceſſary to examine; it is enough that Guy 


was put in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, which 
continued near two Centuries in his Family, 
The Affairs of the Eaſt being thus regulated, 
Richard, impatient to ſee England again, em- 
barked at Pfolemais, and ſteer'd his Courſe for 
Corfeu, an Iſland ſituated in the Entrance of 
the Adriatic Gulf, probably defigning to land 
ſomewhere in the Extremity of that Gulf, 


and to continue his Journey by Land in tra- 


verſing Germany ; however ſome tell us, this 
was not his Intention, and that the Winds 
forced him to ſteer that Courſe :: Whatever 
was his Deſign, he was overtaken by a violent 
Storm, and forced upon the Coaſt of ria, 
afterwards between Aquzla and Venice his Gal- 


ly ſplit upon a Rock; with great Difficulty he 
eſcaped this. Danger, and immediately fell into 


another. Whether he was a Stranger to the 
Plan of the Country, or for ſome other Rea- 
ſon which we know not, he got into the Duke 
of Auſtria's States, and took the Route of 
Vienna: If this was not through Ignorance, it 
is difficult to penetrate what his Deſign could 
be: for it was not only out of his Way to 
England, but it was very imprudent to expoſe 
himſelf in the States of a Prince, whom he 
had fo grievouſly affronted at the Siege of 
Acre. Flowers he continued his Journey in 
the Diſguiſe of a Pilgrim, having good Reaſon 
to apprehend the Duke's Reſentment ſhould 
he 12 known. His Expences, and the Im- 


prudence of ſome of his Attendance, occa- 


ſioned a Rumour being ſpread, that the King 
of England was in thoſe Quarters. The Duke 


of Auſtria being * of it, cauſed the pre- 


tended Pilgrim to be ſo narrowly watch'd, that 
he was ſeized in a Village near Vienna. This 
News having reached the Emperor Henry VI. 
he demanded the Priſoner of the Duke of 


Auſtria, who, upon Aſſurances of having a 


ood Share in his Ranſom, put Richard into 


is Hands, Thus a Monarch, whoſe Fame 


was ſpread over all the Earth, and whoſe 


Actions had raiſed him above all the Princes 


of his Time, loſt his Liberty, and found him 

moſt ungenerous of all Princes?” V9 
The News of Ricburds Impriſonment was 

ſoon | known over all Europe, and particulafly 


| 8 


ſelf in the Power of the moſt avaritious and 
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in England, where it cauſed a great Conſter- 
nation. Queen Eleanor, his Mother, imme 
diately took all poſſible Care to prevent this 
Accident producing a fatal Revolution. She 
repreſented to the chief Lords, that they could 
not give the King more, viſible Proofs of their 
Loyalty, than by vigorouſly. oppoſing Prince 
2 Enterprizes, with whoſe unjuſt Deſigns 
ey were not-unacquainted : That they ought 
chiefly to begin with this Method to preſerve 
the Tranquility of the Kingdom ; after which 
Care. would be taken to provide for other Af- 
fairs. 'The Queen's Exhortations, the unhap- 
py. Situation in which the King found himſelf, 
and the very great Reputation he had acquired 
in the Eaſt, all concurr'd to keep the Engliſb 
Lords ſteady. in that Leyalty which they owed 
their Sovereign, As they did not doubt but 
Fobn would take Advantage of this Conjun- 
cture to diſturb the State; they enter d into a 
Aſſociation to exclude him from the Govern- 
ment, at the very Time this Prince took Mea- 
ſures to ſeize upon it. This ſeeming to him 
a favourable Opportunity, he had laid the Plan 
of taking the Adminiſtration of publick Af- 
fairs, that he might with more Eaſe deprive 
the King his Brother of the Crown; but he 
was prevented by the Vigilance of the Queen 
and the Barons, and had the Mortification to 
ſee other Regents eſtabliſhed for the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom during Richard's Im- 
priſonment: He notwithſtanding uſed his En- 
deavours to break this Aſſociation, ſo very 
prejudicial to him. He gaye out that his only 
View was to ſecure himſelf againſt the Pre- 
tenſions of the Duke of Bretany, his Nephew, 
in Caſe the King his Brother ſhould die in 


Confinement; but every Step he took was a 


plain Indication that he rather aim'd at ob- 
ſtructing the King's Return, ſhould he have 
the good Fortune to get out of Priſon: In Ef- 
fect, he neglected nothing which might put 
the fortify'd Towns into his Hands, or win 
the Governors over to his Intereſt. It is not 
ſurprizing that in ſuch a Conjuncture he gain'd 
ſome of them, but he found in general ſuch 
an Oppoſition to his Deſigns, that he per- 
ceived it impoſſible for him to ſucceed without 
ſtrengthening himſelf by the Aſſiſtance of the 
King of France. When this Reſolution was 
fix d, he ſet out to have a Conference with 
+ Philip. In paſſing thro” Normandy, he ſtay'd 
ſome Days at Roan, and try'd, by all means 
. poſſible, to corrupt the Loyalty of the Nor- 
mam. But this Attempt proving vain, he 
went to Paris, where he made a 2 with 
Philip, who could not be better pleaſed than 
to perplex Richards Affairs. Fa... 

FJabn having ſettled his Affairs in France, 
croſs d the Sea, with Deſign to uſe his ut- 
moſt Endeavours to gain over the King of 
Scots to his Intereſt ; but William, who 


Could not forget 'the generous Treatment he 


% 


was compell'd to raiſe the Siege. 
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had received froni Richard, would not liften 
to his Solicitations, notwithſtanding all the 
Methods he took to perſuade him the imyj;. 
ſon d King would never recover his Liber 
All John's Attempts on the Normans and the 
King of Scotland failing, he thought of ang. 
ther Method, which was to Jak a Report of 
the King's being dead in Priſon ; and upon 
the Foundation of this Rumour he pretende, 
' to be crown'd 3 but as there Was no other Ac. 
count of the King's Death, he did not find 
the Eng? diſpoſed to make ſuch a haſty Ste 
in his Favour, without being more fully fat. 
fy'd of the Truth of ſuch Report. 

During theſe Tranſactions in England, Phil 
was not idle; fully perſuaded John's Preten. 
fions would give the Engli/h ſufficient Employ. 
ment at Home, and diſable them from ſendin 
Supplies into Normandy, he reſolved to ſein 
upon the Provinces Richard held in France: 
Accordingly, forgetting the Oath he had made 
before he left Paliſtine, he took Giſors, Evrey, 
and made himſelf Maſter of all Vexin; ifte 
which he beſieged Roan : He hop'd to har 
ſurprized this Capital, the taking of which 
would have drawn after it all the Retnainder 
of Normandy ; but had the Mortification of 
being diſappointed in his Deſign : The Earl of 
Leiceſter, who had ſome Days before throm 
himſelf into the Town, made fo gallant a De- 
fence, that after an Aſſault, in which th: 
French were repuls'd with great Loſs, Pt: 


Queen Eleanor, in the mean while, did no 
think ſhe had done enough in. raiſing infur 
mountable Obſtacles to the Ambition of ber 
youngeſt Son; ſhe uſed all poſſible means t 
recover the King's Liberty: As the Emperor 
had not the leaſt Colour for keeping him cou 
fined, ſhe thought a powerful Interceſſo, 
ſuch as the Pope's, might poſſibly produce 
good Effect. This Opinion had cauſed he 
often writing to the Pontiff, to intreat Ie 
would undertake her Son's Cauſe. As all be 
Solicitations had proved uſeleſs, ſhe at leng 
wrote him a Letter full of Reproaches, whid 
ſpoke her thorough Reſentment of his Col 
neſs: But all theſe Inſtances were in val; 
the Pope did not think fit to intereſt hin 
for an unfortunate Prince, fearing to diſpleak 
the King of France, .who on the other hand 
ſolicited him not to engage in this Affair. 

While the Queen vainly endeavoured 1 
work upon the Pope, the Emperor to cl 
his Injuſtice with ſome Pretence, caus'd Rich 
to be conducted to Haguenau, where the DF 
of the Empire was aſſembled. The Dep 
the Queen and Council had . ſent to info ; 
the King of the Tranſactions in England, i 
this unfortunate Prince upon the Road, : 
mouſly eſcorted like a Criminal. This aff 
ing Spectacle, drew a Flood of Tears * 
their Eyes, and forced ſome from the 
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After they had, in the moſt tender and affect- 
ing Expreſſions, diſcover'd how ſenſibly they 

ere touched with his Misfortune, and had 
"Tared him of the Loyalty of his Subjects in 
pork”) they informed him of his Brother's 
Fnterprizes, and his ſtrict Union with the 
King of France. By this account he per- 
ceiv'd that in the Situation of his Affairs, it 
was no proper time for him to diſpute with the 
Emperor the Conditions of his Liberty; in 
this Reſolution he was conducted to the Aſ- 
ſembly of the German Princes, where the 
Emperor accuſed him on ſix Articles, of which 
only one any way regarded him, and not one 
affected the German Nation in particular. The 
frſt was, that Richard had enter'd into Al- 
lance with Tancred, to maintain the Uſurper 
in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Sicily. The 
ſecond accuſed him of having raiſed Obſtacles 
to the Reduction of Feruſalem, by quarreling 
W with the King of France. The third tax'd 
W hin with having ſeized upon the Kingdom 
| of Cyprus, and made uſe of the Arms of the 
Croiſes to ſpoil a Chriſtian Prince. The fourth 
related to the Affront the Duke of Auſtria ſut- 
fer'd during the Siege of Pfolemars, The fifth 
imputed to him the Death of the Marquis 


of Montferrat, The ſixth, reproach'd him 


with the Truce he had made with Saladine, as 
a very great Crime, and accus'd him of having 
had correſpondence with that Infidel Prince, 
to the Prejudice of the common Intereſt of 
Chriſtendom, 5 

Tho neither the Emperor nor the German 
Princes had any right to conſtitute themſelves 
Judges of an Erng/i/h Monarch, Richard did 
not think proper to inſiſt upon their Incom- 
petency : He was too apprehenſive of cauſing 
| Delays, which could not but prove very pre- 
Judicial to his Affairs (according to all Appear- 
ance this was the Emperor's only View) where- 
fore he anſwer'd in few Words, that altho' he 
did not think himſelf accountable to any for 
his Actions, however he would not refuſe to 
maintain his Innocence before that auguſt Aſ- 
ſembly: Not, that he look'd upon its Mem- 
bers as his Judges, but becauſe his Honour re- 
qured that all the World ſhould know him 
mnocent. After this he made his Defence to 
every one of the fix Articles the Emperor had 
echibited againſt him. As to the firſt, he 
ſaid, his Treaty with Tancred no way regarded 
the Emperor; that he did not make, but found 
Tonered King of Sicily, and that he had en- 
tered into a Treaty with him, as a King actu- 
aly in Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom. To the 
cond he reply'd, that the ſmall Progreſs made 
n the Holy-Land, ought ſolely to be attributed 
to the Jealouſy of the King of (France and 
vat the Blame ought entirely to be laid on 

| who firſt deſerted the Enterprize. To 
» third, he anſwer'd, that as to the Iſle of 
We, he had not taken it from a layyſyl 
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Prince, but from an Uſurper and a Tyrant, 
whoſe Barbarity juſtify'd the Revenge he had 
taken, Finally, that he had given a con- 
vincing Proof, that he had been puſh'd on 
neither by Ambition nor Avarice, ſince he had 
voluntarily given up that Iſland to Guy de Lu- 
/ignan, to make him amends for his Loſs of 
the Kingdom of Jeruſalem. As to the fourth 


Article, he ſaid, the Duke of Auſtria had tho- 


roughly revenged his Affront, for which he 
might have demanded a more honourable Sa- 
tisfaction. As to the Murder of the Marquis 
of Montferrat, he anſwer'd, with ſome Emo- 
tion, that all his paſs'd Actions ſufficiently 
teſtified him incapable of ſo infamous Means 
to. revenge himſelf on his Enemies ; adding, 
that the Marquis himſelf before he expired, 
had ſufficiently clear'd him, in recommending 
him to the Princeſs his Spouſe, the putting 


the Town of Tyre into his Hands, which 


doubtleſs, he would not have done, had he 
ſuſpected him the Author of his Death. He 
dwelt ſomewhat longer upon the Accuſation 
of his having kept a Correſpondence with Sa- 
ladine; he repreſented to them, tho' with great 
Modeſty, the Share he had born in the Victo- 
ry gain'd over that infidel Prince ; he accuſed 
the Duke of Burgundy for having, thro' Jea- 
louſy, deſerted him at a time he intended to 
beſiege Jeruſalem: In a Word, he added, that 
it was very eaſy to conceive he had no ſordid 
Intereſt in view when he agreed to a Trace 


with the Saracens, fince of all the Booty had 


been taken with the Caravan of Babylon, he 
had reſerved to himſelf no more than the Ring 
upon his Finger. „ 

This Defence, which cauſed great Confu- 
ſion in the Emperor, moved the Compaſſion 
of the German Princes for Richard; they were 
ſo thoroughly convinced oſ the very great In- 
jury done to this illuſtrious Monarch, that, 
with one accord, they intreated the Emperor 
to behave towards him in a more generous 
Manner: But their Interceſſion could not pre- 
vail on the avaritious Prince to releaſe his Pri- 
ſoner, before he had exacted from him a very 
exorbitant Ranſom. His Pretenſions were by 
ſo much the more extravagant, as the King of 
France had ſent the Biſhop of Beauvais to of- 
fer him a very large Sum to confine Richard 
for Life, who was therefore compell'd to pur- 
chaſe his Liberty at the Price of 150,000 
Marks, the third part of which Money the 
Duke of Auſtria was to have for his Share. 
The Emperor alſo exacted of Richard the 
ſending this Sum into Germany at his own Ha- 
zard; to theſe ſevere Conditions he farther re- 
quired, that Richard ſhould releaſe the King of 
Cyprus and his Daughter, and give his Niece 
Eleanor of Bretany in Marriage to the Duke of 
Auſtria's eldeſt Son. 


Richard having figned this Treaty with 


Henry, he gave the Queen his Mother Advice 
H h h 1 
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it, and entreated her to uſe all poſiible Means 
for the ſpeedy raifing of the Money for his 


Ranſom; which was no inconſiderable Sum, 
with regard to the Condition England was 


then in. Richard hinnſelf, in ſetting out for 
the Holy Land, had very near drein'd the King- 
dom of what ready Money could be found; 
beſide, the Croiſes had carried- off very great 
Sums; for wkich reaſons it was not eaſy to pro- 


vide for this new Expence : However, the Zeal 


of the Regents was ſuch, they found Means 
to raiſe 100, o Marks, by Impoſts and bor- 
rowing a Year's Revenue of the Wool of the 
Crfiercion and & empringham Orders; to which 
they added, the Plate furniſh'd by the Churches, 
on the Queen's Promiſe to make it good at the 
King's Return. | | 
While the Regents in England were thus 
buſied to raiſe Money for the King's Ranſom, 
Philip ard Fohn ſet every Engine to work to 
break the Agreement made with the Empe- 
ror; upon the firſt News of which, the King 
of France wrote to Jobn, that he ought to 
take care of himſelf, for the Devil would very 
ſoon be unchain d. This Advice threw him 
into a very great Conſternation; he ſaw all his 
hopes vaniſh ; himſelf upon the Point of fal- 
ling into the Hands of a Brother too juſtly ir- 
ritated, and entirely deſtitute of Means to avoid 
this terrible Misfortune. In this Perplexity his 
only Reſource was to make yet a ſtricter Al- 
liance with Philip, and to endeavour, by his 
'Af:itance to defeat the Meaſures Richard had 
taken for the Recovery of his Liberty. As 
theſe two Princes had one and the ſame Inte- 
reſt, they agreed to act in concert to engage 
the Emperor by advantageous Offers to detain 
Richard in Confinement. The Biſhop of 
Beauvais was ſent to Henry with the Offer of 
a hundred thouſand Marks to be paid him by 
Philip, and thirty thouſand by Fohn, if he 
would confine Richard till Michaelmas; and 
that for all the time he ſhould keep him in 
Pcifon after the ſaid Term, they would allow 
him a thouſand Pounds Sterling a Month; but 
if he would deliver him into their Hands, 
they would pay him the whole Ranſom. of 
150,000 Marks, In ſhort, if this was refuſed, 
the Ambaſſador was ordered to oſfer the ſame 
Sum, if Henry would keep his Priſoner a Year 
longer. Theſe Offers had ſo great an Effect 
upon the avaritious Emperor, that he defer'd 
releaſing the King till the next Diet, which 
was to meet in a few Months at Spires, not- 
withſtanding Eleanor was already come to 
Horms with 100,000 Marks, and Hoſtages 
for the Remainder of the Ranſom. We may 
eaſily imagine what a Conſternation this me- 
lancholy News cauſed in Richard. He was 
not unacquainted with his Brother's Endea- 
vours to deprive him of the Crown, and was 
convinced that Philip would, to the utmoſt of 
his Power, ſupport him in his unjuſt Deſigns: 


after having received 100, ooo Marks, and 


ſoon as Richard was arrived at Antwerp he em. 


for his Ranſom, I ſhall at once ſet down al 
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On the other hand, he knew too well the in. 
flexible Temper of the Emperor, - to hope he 
could work upon him, who was not ſuſcepti. 
ble of a generous Thought. In this unhap 
Situation, as'he look'd upon himſelf as entire. 
ly loſt; the Time for the Meeting of the Diet 
ſeem'd to him the moſt melancholy and irk. 
{ome of any he had ever known. He had in. 
deed good reaſon to be alarm'd; for the Empe. The 
ror had actually determined to. oblige the che! 
King of France, and ſacrifice his Honour t» un 

a ſordid Intereſt. The Diet being aſſembled com 
at Spr7es in the Month of September, the Em. Pope 
peror's Speech gave them to underſtand, that he h 
he. had no regard for his Treaty with the King to © 
of England. The German Princes, ſurpriz' erfo 
at this Procedure, could not refrain from let. r 
ting him know their Sentiments upon it. They I Pffee 
repreſented to him with great Energy, that be- new 
ing themſelves Guarantees of this Treaty, they of B 
could not ſuffer it to be violated without 2 As ti 
Blemiſh upon their Honour; and even hinted with 
to him, that he ſhould not break it with In- gzinſt 
punity. Whether Henry apprehended theſe WAR Band 
Threats, or whether Shame had any effect up- thoug 


on him, he was induced to releaſe his Priſoner, to wh 
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Hoſtages for 50,000 more, to be hereafter 
paid. Rzchard was no ſooner at Liberty, but 
he immediately left Germany to go to the Low- 
countries; making no longer Stay upon the 
Road than was abſolutely requiſite: And in- 
deed his Expedition was neceſſary, for Hen 
repenting himſelf, ſent Meſſengers, who poſted 
after to ſeize him, but it proved uſeleſs. A 


barked for England and happily landed at Sand- 
wich the 20th of March 1 194, after four Yeats 
Abſence from his Kingdom; fifteen Months af 
which time he had ſpent in a Priſon. 
Before we cloſe the Point of Richard's Im. 
priſonment, that we may not come back t0 


the Payment of the Remainder of the Money 


relating to that Affair, as well with regard t0 
the Emperor as to the Duke of Auſtria. This 
latter having often ſollicited Satisfaction from 
Richard, at length ſent Baldwin de Bethunt 
one of the Hoſtages, to let him know that he 
would take his Revenge on thoſe whom he had 
in his Power, if the Treaty of Hagueneau N 
not immediately executed. Richard, who by 
Experience knew the Cruelty of this Prince, 
immediately ſent back Baldwin with the Fro- 
ceſs Eleanor, that the Marriage might be com 
pleated, while the Remainder of the: Ranſom 
Money could be got ready. It. was probabl 
the Emperor had taken the 100,900, Mat 8 
to himſelf, and left the Debt to the Duke d 
Auftria : However that might have been, 
Eleanor and Baldwin, arriving at #1" 
found the Duke was kill d by a Fall from " 
Horſe. Before he breath'd his laſt he ar” 
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bis Will, by which he ordered the King of 
England's Hoſtages to be releaſed, acknow- 
edging he had unjuſtly ſeiz d upon his Per- 
ſon, and could not in Conſcience require a Ran- 
ſom of him : But notwithſtanding this expreſs 
Order, the Prince his Son who ſucceeded him, 
had reſolved to detain the Hoſtages, if the 
Biſhops of his States had not oppoſed him. 
W They declared to him, they would not ſuffer 
be Body of the Duke his Father to be buried 
till his laſt. Will was performed; but what 
compleatly determin'd him, was a Brief the 
Pope ſent, in which he let him know, that 
he had order d the Archbiſhop of Saltzburgh 
to excommunicate him if he longer delayed 
performing the Orders of the Duke his Fa- 
ther, Theſe Menaces having produced their 
Effect, the Hoſtages were releaſed: And as the 
new Duke had no Inclination for the Princeſs 
cc Bretany, he alſo ſent her back to England. 
| as to the Emperor, the Difference he had 
with the Pope, and the War he meditated a- 
gzinſt France, making him apprehend he might 
and in need of the King of England, he 
thought it neceſſary to be reconciled to him; 
to which end he ſent a Biſhop to aſk him par- 
don in his Name, and to aſſure him he deſign'd 
to return the Money he had extorted: But he 
died ſoon after at Meſſina without having ac- 
compliſhed his Promiſe. | 


Richard was received with thoſe Marks of 
oy and Affection by his Subjects, as made a- 
nends for all the Hardſhips he had ſuffer'd 
n his Impriſonment. His firſt Care was to 
accompliſh the Vow he had made of offering 
Wt God the rich Standard of Cyprus; after which 
he ſet about reducing ſome Caſtles, ſtill held 


by the Partiſans of his Brother John; of 
which only that of Nottingham held out a 
dee of ſome Days. In the mean while he 
ſummoned his Brother, who was withdrawn 
into France, to appear in forty Days, and an- 
wer to the Articles which ſhould be exhibi- 
ted againſt him. This Term being expired, 
and Jahn not appearing, the King cauſed Sen- 
tence to be given againſt him, by which his 
whole Eſtates were confiſcated, and he him- 
{elf render'd incapable of ſucceeding to the 
Crown, | 2 5 

This Affair being terminated, Richard would 
be new crown'd, leſt his Impriſonment might 
have raiſed ſome Scruples in the Minds of his 
ubjetts. William King of Scotland would 
iſt at this Ceremony, and carry the Sword 
of State on the Day of the Coronation. This 
elerence, and the conſtant Attachment he 
bad ſhewn to Richhyd during his Confine- 
nent, entirely gain'd him the Affection of that 
Monarch, who let flip no Opportunity of giv- 
ug lim Proofs of his Eſteem, It is true in- 
. he did not think fit to yield him Nortbum- 
land, of which he earneſtly requir'd to be 
put in Poſſeſſion, grounding his Demand up- 
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on certain precarious Titles, which his Prede- 
csſſors had given up: But to ſoften in ſome 
meaſure this Refuſal, he granted him a Char- 
ter for the Kings of Scotland, whenever they 
ſhould happen to be in England, enjoying 
particular Honours and Privileges. 
Richard had too much at Heart the reveng- 
ing himſelf on the King of France, long to 
defer that Satisfaction; the pardoning Injuries 
is a Virtue rarely found among Men to expect 
it in this Prince, who was not over ſcrupulous 
in Matters of Religion. To put this in Exe- 
cution he ſtood in need of a powerful Army, 
which he could neither raiſe nor maintain with- 
out an extraordinary Expence: His Kingdom 
already drein'd, was ſcarce in a Condition to 
furniſh him the neceſſary Supplies; however, 
Money at any rate was to be raiſed, to which 
end he made uſe of means not very juſtifia- 
ble. In the firſt Place, he revoked all the 
Alienations of the Crown Lands, which he 
had made before his Departure for Paleſtine ; 
his Pretence for this Revocation was, that the 
Purchaſers were thoroughly reimburſed the 
Money they had advanced, by the Receipt of 
the Revenues, tho' they had enjoyed them 
but very few Years. To fill his empty Cof- 
fers, he made uſe of another Expedient, which 
was not more excufable : The great Seal he 
had carried with him was loſt in his Voyage, 
he had therefore a new one made, and oblig'd 
all who had any Patents or Commiſſions ſeal'd 
by the former, to have them renew'd and pals 
under this latter : His only View was to ex- 
act Money from private People for the Re- 
newing of their Charters. Theſe two Methods 
not ſeeming to him ſufficient, he invented two 
others; the firſt was a Prohibition of Tourna- 
ments, and afterwards allowing the Nobility a 
Liberty to make them for a certain Sum, which 
every one was obliged to pay according to his 
Rank. The ſecond was, the reſtoring his na- 
tural Brother Jeffery to his Favour, and al- 
lowing him to enjoy the Archbiſhoprick of 
York, on paying him two thouſand Marks; 
five thouſand purchaſed his Clemency for the 
Biſhop of Coventry, who had been a zealous 
Partiſan of, and ſentenced with Prince John. 
Richard's Forces deſigned againſt France 
being in Readineſs, he received Advice, while 
he was at Dinner, that Philip had laid Siege 


to Verneuil. He was ſo tranſported with Rage 


at his getting the: Start of him, that he ſwore. 
he would not turn his Face till he had met 
his Enemy: And to make good this Oath,, 
he cauſed his Dining-Room Wall to be bro- 
ken down, and going through the Breach, im- 
mediately embarked with his Troops, which 
waited for him at the Sea-fide, and happily 
arrived in Normandy... At his Approach, Phi- 
lip raiſed the Siege of Verncuil, which was up- 


on the Point of ſurrendering. | Some Authors 


tell us, he was conſtrain'd to this by his Ar- 
3 | | my, 
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my, ſtruck with ſuch a Panick, the Soldiers 
of themſelves took to flight, leaving the Tents 
and Baggage in the Field. 

Some time after, Richard being at Roan, 
the Queen his Mother preſented Prince John 
to him, who throwing himſelf at his Feet, 
implored his Pardon. Richard, as he had 
promiſed the Qucen, gave him a favourable 
Reception, but at the ſame time let him know, 
he had no great Opinion of the Sincerity of 
his Repentance. I pardon you, ſaid he, in 
raiſing him, and abi with all my Heart, I 
could as- eafily forget the Injuries you have 
done, as you will forget the Clemency I ſhew 
08. 
| 1 will not undertake to give the Particulars 
of the War, which was ſtill carried on by the 
two contending Monarchs; the Detail is too 
little affecting to merit our dwelling upon it: 
It is enough to obſerve, it laſted five Years, 
though often interrupted by Suſpenſions of 
Arms, which were but ill obſerved by ei- 
ther Side, though it is impoſſible to know 
which was in the Fault : The Hiſtorians of the 
two Nations have ſo far endeavoured to juſtify 
the King for whom they were intereſted, that 
it is eaſily perceived they have too much fol- 
lowed their own Inclinations and Prejudice : 
But to paſs that by, this War afforded the 

Princes frequent Occaſions of fignalizing 
their Courage and Conduct; but as various 
Succeſs (Fortune being by Turns favourable to 
each Side) lengthen'd the War, we may fay, 
that either Side loſt more than it gain'd. Phi- 
lip, among other Loſſes, ſuffered one which was 
irreparable; that of all the ancient Regiſters of 
the Crown taken in his Baggage in an Action 
near Bloiß. | 
The Advantages which either King gained 
over his Enemy being very inconſiderable, they 
at length agreed upon a Truce, that .in this 
Interval they might find means for the con- 
cluding of a Peace. Some have told us tHat 
Philip propoſed to Richard the deciding their 
Quarrel by five Men on a Side, to which 
Richard agreed, on Condition the two Kings 
ſhould head their reſpective five Champions: 
If this is true, which however there is Reaſon 
to doubt, there is no great Likelihood the 
Propoſal was in earneſt“, tho? it is very cer- 
tain, many Endeavours were uſed to bring 
theſe two Monarchs to a Peace, to whith it 
was thought an Interview might contribute : 
But after ſome Conferences they parted with- 
out making any Concluſion. 

In one of theſe Conferences the Princeſs 
Alix was reſtored to her Brother, who mar- 
ricd her to the Count de Ponthieu. When 


: 


* Mezerai in his third Volume, p. 153, gives us this Account in the following Words, This King, ſpeaking of Phil, © 
< prevent the waſting, of their Country, and to ſpare the Blood of their Subjects, offered Richard to decide their Quarrel by | 
Combat of five Horſemen againſt five. Richard accepted the Challenge, on Condition that Philp,and. he, who were princ 4 
concerned, ſhould head rheir reſpeRive five ; but the French would not ſuffer the King to 2 — | 1 
Merefals Character leaves no room to doubt the reality of this fact. | 
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Richard ſet out for the Holy Land, he in. 
truſted the Care of that Princeſs to the ge. 
neſchal of Normandy, who, notwithſtandin 
Philiþ had often demanded her, would 1 
ver give her up without an expreſs Order from 
his Maſter. | | 

At the ſame time Fane, Richard's Sifter 
and Widow of the King of Sicily, married 
the Count de Toulouſe, and obtained of her 
Brother a Ceſſion of all his Right to that Pro. 
vince, as Heir to the Houſe of Poitiers. 

It happen'd that during theſe Wars, Phil 
de Dreux, Biſhop of Beauvais, and a near Re. 
lation to the King of France, wes in a Battle 
taken Priſoner by the Engliſo: His Quality 
his Character, and eſpecially ſome affronting 
Expreſſions he had uſed in ſpeaking of Richar] 
cauſed his Ranſom to be ſet at ſo high a Rate 
that he apply'd himſelf to the Pope to implore 
his Protection. The Pontiff very ſtrenuouſy 
intereſted himſelf for this Prelate ; and in the 
Letter he wrote to the King upon his accouat, 
term'd him, His moſt dear Son. Richard fent 
no other Anſwer but the bloody Coat-Armour 
of the captive Biſhop, and cauſed the Pope to 
be aſked if he knew his Son's Tunick. Thi 
convincing Proof of the Prelate's warlike Tem- 
per, made the Pope deſiſt from farther Solici 
tation, ſaying, Since he had deſerted the Banks 
of Chrift, to follow thoſe of the World, it uu 
but juſt he ſhould fuffer the Conſequences of | 
1 a Choice. After this Anſwer the Biſhop 
having no farther Hopes from Rome, adjuſted 
the Sum of his Ranſom, which was ſettled at 
two thouſand Marks of Silver. 

In the Account Hiftorians give of this Wa, 
the French mention only the Advantages Pli. 
lip gained, and lightly paſs over his Loſſa. 
The Ernghſh, on the contrary, look upon s 
Trifles ſeveral Actions, in which the former 
33 Richard was defeated ; and careful 

eighten his Succeſs. Among other Advat- 
tages, theſe latter boat a Victory he gained 
over his Enemy between Courcelles and Giri 
which the French only mention by the bye 
as an Event of little or no Importance; and 
ſay, that Philip being advanced at the Hal 
of five hundred Horſe, to reconnoitre the Ele- 
my, had like to have been encompaſs'd ; al 
was obliged to retreat with ſome Haſte ind 
Giſors; adding, that the Bridge of that To 
falling while he was upon it, the Acciden 
endanger'd his Life. It is however certal 
that Richard wrote to England an Account 0 
this Engagement, which Letter is to be found 
in the Collection of the publick Acts; and 
which he' aſſerted the . — that Day cb 
tained a glorious Victory. It is not probabl 
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the King of England would have ſpoke of 
this Action in ſuch Terms, if he had only put 
cre hundred Horſe to flight. There are ſome 
Engliſh Hiſtorians who ſay, that on account 
of this Victory Richard added to the Arms of 
Eigland the Motto DIE u *ET Mon DRroi1rT, 
God and my Right ; but I can hardly believe 
this Motto is ſo ancient, or that it owes its 
Origin to this Event, 7. 

The Forces of the contending Monarchs 
were too equal for either to expect any conſi- 
derable Advantage by this War, After having 
been ſufficiently harraſs'd on both Sides, find- 
ing all their Advantages conſiſted in taking 
ſome inſignificant Towns, as ſoon recovered as 
taken, they gladly embraced an Opportunity 
which offer'd of making Peace with Honour, 
by paying a Regard to the Exhortations of the 
Pope, who ſent a Legate into France, to en- 
deavour the mediating a Peace between them, 
The Deſign of the Pontiff was to engage them 
to take again the Croſs for the Recovery of 

eruſalem ; but they were too much diſcon- 
raged by their firſt Expedition to think of en- 
tering upon a ſecond. The Arrival, however, 
of a Legate produced a good Effect, as it pro- 
| cured between theſe Monarchs a Truce of five 
Years, which ſuſpended for ſome Time thoſe 
Calamities which their Subjects laboured un- 
der. This Truce was concluded in a Confe- 
tence between the two Kings, in which it 
was agreed that each ſhould keep his Acqui- 
ſitions. 
In the ſame Conference Philip, pretending 
a Concern for Richard's Intereſt, ſhew'd him 
ſome Papers, by which it appeared that Prince 
fobn had very dangerous Deſigns againſt him. 
Richard giving too eaſy Belief, confiſcated all 
his Brother's Eſtates, to which he had reſtor'd 
him; but John boldly juſtify'd himſelf, by 
ſending two Knights to the Court of France, 
who offered to maintain with their Swords, 
that this was a Calumny caſt upon the Prince. 
Philip not thinking it proper to have the Chal- 
lenge accepted, convinced Richard, his Brother 
was innocent, and he again put him into Poſ- 
kflion of his Lands. 

While Richard was employ'd in France, 
the Town of London was in great Danger from 
an Inſurrection ſtirr'd up by a Citizen, com- 
monly call'd GREAT BEARD, from the 
Length of his Beard. This Man, who was 
bold and ſeditious, affecting to take in hand the 
Cauſe of the poor and common People, had 
gained a great Intereſt with the Mob, who had 
m extraordinary Veneration for him. He 
made uſe of his being thus popular to raiſe a 
dition in the City on account of -a Tax, 
wh, according to his Sentiment, was de- 
ved a Burden for the Poor only. Hubert, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, at that Time Chief 
uſtice, had no other means of ſuppreſſing 
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this Commotion, than that of making the 
principal Citizens take up Arms. Great 
Beard finding himſelf hard preſſed, retired 
into Bow-Church, where he was ſeized, and 
afterwards hanged with nine of his Accom- 
plices. 

The Truce Richard had made with France 
gave him an Opportunity of enjoying in Eng- 
land ſome Repoſe after all the Fatigues he had 
undergone from the Beginning of his Reign. 
It was indeed neceſſary that he ſhould return 
to his Kingdom, and endeavour to redreſs the 
Abuſes which had crept into it during his Ab- 
ſence; and it was what he had reſolved to 
do, but an unforeſeen Accident obſtructed his 
Deſign. A Gentleman of Limoiſin having 
found a Treaſure in his Ground, which had 
been hid many Ages, the King pretended it 
ought to belong to him as Sovereign *. The 
Gentleman was willing to give him a Part, 
but finding he would have all, he implored 
the Protection of Vidomar, Viſcount of Limoge, 


who gave him Refuge in his Caſtle of Chaluze. 


Richard, not uſed to meet with Contradiction 
from his Inferiors, immediately marched to- 
wards Limoſin to befiege the Caſtle where the 
Gentleman was ſhelter d. When he came 
near the Place he would ride round it to re- 
connoitre ; but drawing too near, a Croſs- 
bow Man, named Bertrand, who was upon 
the Wall, let fly an Arrow, which went thro' 
his Shoulder cloſe to his Neck : The Wound 
itſelf was not mortal, tho' render'd ſo by the 
Inexperience of the Surgeon who dreſs'd him; 
and, as it is faid, to the King's own Irregula- 
rity, which did not a little contribute to the 
enflaming the Wound: However, as it mor- 
tify'd, he dy'd the eleventh Day after, having 
ſuffer'd great Torture. The Caſtle was, not- 
withſtanding, ſurrender'd before he died. The 
Man from whom he received the Wound be- 
ing brought before him, the King aſked him 
wyat was the Reaſon for his attempting his 
Life? Bertrand anſwer'd, with a ſurprizing 
Boldneſs, twas 7o revenge the Death of his 
Father and Brother, whom the King had ſlain 
with his own Hand ; adding, that he thanked 
God he had ſo well ſucceeded; and that he ſhould 
with Pleaſure undergo the \ſevereſt Tortures, 
after. having had the geod Fortune to deliver 


the World from fo great a Tyrant. Tho' one 


would believe ſuch an Anſwer would in all 
Likelihood exaſperate the King, however, h 

not only forgave him, but order'd that he 
{ſhould be releaſed, and that a hundred Shil-. 
lings ſhould be given him: Notwithſtanding, 
immediately after the King's Death, Makergy, 
General of the Rutters, had this unhappy: 
Wretch fay'd alive. - | 5 


* * 


Richard, ſome time before his Death, made 


his Will, by which he left his Kingdom, with, 


call his other Territories, and three fourths 
TLinciſin wis dependent on the Dutchy of Guieme. 
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of his Treaſure, to his Brother John; the 
fourth Part he reſerved for his ee and 
the Poor. He had formerly at Meſſina made 
another Diſpoſition, by which he had named 
Bis Nephew Arthur, Duke of Bretany, his 
Heir, as may be ſeen in a Letter he wrote 
from thence to the Pope, and may be found in 
Rymer's Federa ;. but, in all probability, his 
Apprehenſion of raifing Commiotions in his 
Dominions made him alter his Deſign. In 
effect, there could be no other Cauſe to in- 
duce un to favour the Prince his Brother 
(Whom he had little Reaſon to love) to the 
Prejudice of his Nephew, who in Juſtice had, 
at leaſt, as good a Title as Fobn could pretend 

ws ordered 3 in his laſt Will, that his Bo- 
xi ol be buried at Fonteuraud, at the 
Feet of the King his Father, as a Mark of 
his Repentance 2 the Troubles he had created 
him-1 in his Life-time; that his Heart ſhould 
be depoſi ted at Roan, 40 ſhew his Affection 
to the Nr maus; as for his Bowels, he would 


have them e in the Province 7 Poitou, to 


let that People, with whom he was diſpleaſed, 
know how little. he had eſteemed them. , He 
left no other Iſſue than a natural Son, named 
Philip, to whom he bequeathed the Lordſhip 
of Cognac, and the Dutchy of Guienne, who 
in the Vear following Für the Viſcount Li- 
noges to revenge his Father's Deatn. 
Thus lived and thus died this brave Prince, 
whoſe Courage had gain'd. him the Surname 
of Cæur de Lyon, in the forty- fourth Year of 
his Age. ' Aﬀter having given him the Praiſes 
due to his Courage, his Life affords no other 
Vitae which Merits our Encbiniums. Thoſe 
who are laviſh in his Praiſes on account of his 
Generoſity and Magnificence, don't reflect that 
his Grandeur and Tbberabiy were at the Ex- 
nce of his Subjects, from whom he extorted 
fern very conſiderable Sums by unjuſtifiable 
Methods. But on the other hand, we find 
this Prince of the moſt enormous Vicgs. | 


His. Rebelli ion againſt bis Father is a Crime 


which will juſtly. cleave. to his Memory; and 
cd it by the 
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* IN & Richard beg dead, the Right 
of Sticcefſion remained in "Arthur Son 

"Feoffery, :&lder Brother to Earl Fohn ; but 
» Fo thinking the Fitle of Arthur but a Cri- 
© tic; in State; aſcends into the Throne as con- 
fidbitly as if he had: no Competitor. 1 ; 
| obn was thirty-two Years of Age when 
be "attain'd to à Crown he had ſo Ras co- 
coveted] but which, by a juſt "Judgment 1 
4 " contributed: on to "ih tours N 
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Years Reign, and particularly by his Impi. 
ſonment, which laſted fifteen Months. 
may alſo diſcover in the Life of this Pris = 
an inſatiable Avarice, which was indeed te 
Occaſion of his Death; and an Haughtineß WA 
which made him look on his Equals with Con. ü 
tempt, on his Inferiors as Slaves. In a Won, 
if we may credit what Hiſtorians have relate 
of him, his exceſſive Laſciviouſneſs not on! 
cauſed his neglect of the Queen his  Conſon, 
to abandon himſelf to infamous Debauchen 
but hurried him on to the committing Sid 
againſt Nature. Tis ſaid, a poor Hermit hag 
the Reſolution to reproach him, in the Pre. 
ſence of his whole Court, with - this Crime 
and to conjure him in the Name of God to 
reflect upon the Deſtruction. of Sodom: How. 
ever, all who have wrote his Life agree, that 
Pride, Avarice, and Obſcenity were his three 
predominant Paſſions. We are told, that Fulþ : 
Curate of Neuilly, a Man noted for his Zeil 
one Day exhorting him to abandon theſe wick. 
ed Habits, commonly called his three Daugh- 
ters, he anſwer d merrily, that he deſigned it; 
and had therefore reſolv'd to give the firſt n 
the Templers, the ſecond to the Mons, and the 
third to the Prelates. 
This Prince was tall and well 10 by 
Eyes blue and ſparkling ; his Hair enclined u 
ſandy Colour: We may fay England, during 
his ten Years Reign, of which 'he' ſpat but 
cight Months in the Kingdom, was very mi- 
ſerable. He loaded his Subjects with frequent 
and extravagant Taxes; they, however, fu 
the prodigious Sums levy 'd upon them, had no 
no other Advantage than the Fame acquired 
by their Sovereign, with which they were 
contented, as it reflected ſome Honour on th 
Nation. | 
This Prince was the firſt who took thre 
Lions paſſant for his Arms, in which 15 vu 
followd by his Succeſſors. | 
In his Reign the City began to take a ne 
Form of Government, and to be divides as 
it {till is into Corporations. 
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more unhappy. The whats cou rs. of bs 
Reign was one continued Scene of Misfortunes 
and even of the moſt pungent. | 
His firſt Care after he was crown d was 1 
reward thoſe who had been of Service in * 
raiſing him to the Throne. Willign Mari 
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WT Opinion, that in accepting this Poſt he.debas'd 
FF ſiaſtical Dignity. 

Y m0 15 King — * of the Engliſh, 
aid no longer in the Kingdom than was ne- 
: ceſſary to amuſe the Scot's Monarch, Who 
crongly ſollicited the Reſtitution of Northum- 
erland and Cumberland; and threaten'd to 
WW: a War into thoſe Counties if he had not 
immediate Satisfaction. Jobm had no deſign to 
W comply with this Demand, but he did not 
miak in ſuch a Conjuncture, it would be 
i [proper to give him a Repulſe. Wherefore to 
Gwicate himſelf from this Trouble, he en- 
(eavoured to ſatisfy him with general Promiſes, 
tin his Affairs in France would permit him 
o enter into a Negociation with him; indeed 
it was the only Method he could take; for 
hne could not deſert his Affairs in France, 
Vithout hazarding the Loſs of all in that 
Kingdom. i 

= Cnfance, Arthur's Mother, eaſily perceiv'd, 
by 7obn's Procedure, he intended to take Poſ- 
W fon of all the Provinces Henry II. and Ri- 
card had held in France, but as ſhe was in 
uo Condition to withſtand him, ſhe had re- 
W folv'd to put her Son under the Protection of 
the French King: With this View ſhe deſir'd 
be would come to Tours, where ſhe. put the 
Wyoung Duke into his Hands, and at the 
WW ame time gave him up the principal Towns 
ef Bretany, Touraine, Poitou, Anjou and of 
line, to keep in the Name of. her Son Ar- 
bur. ä 
= This Advice coming to England, made John 
haſten to France to provide for the Security of 
Lis States in that Kingdom. He was no ſooner 
gat Ron than he aſſembled his Army, com- 
poſed of Engliſb and Normans, which was ſoon 
einforced by Troops ſome Lords in his Inte- 
ert led him from other Provinces. This great 
Wt reparation ſtartled Philip; as he would ha- 
ard nothing, he feign'd a Deſire of putting an 
end to the Difference between him and the 
King of England by a Negociation, and to that 
end required a Truce of fifty Days. John 
inſtead of improving his Advantages, ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be deceiv'd by his Enemy, and 
W-grccd to this Truce : He imagined the Ter- 
ror of his Arms had compelled the King of 
France to drop his Projects. During the Truce, 
the two Monarchs had an Interview between 
Butivant and Gaillon to. endeavour to termi- 
nate their Difference: Philip talk'd in a high 
dtrain, and after a manner which ſhew'd him 
far from being under any Apprehenſions. He 
demanded the Norman Vexin for himſelf, Poz- 
"ou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, for Arthur : 
He had even received. Homage from this Prince 
or theſe Provinces, A Demand ſo eppoſite 
bo fobn's Deſigns, breaking off the Conference, 
nd putting an end to all Hopes of Peace, Ho- 
ties began on both Sides. 
7 bilid, who was in Bretany, reduced ſome 
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Stroke to the French Monarch, if his 
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Places which had revolted from the Duke to 

on; among theſe was the Caſtle of Bali, 
which Philip razed as ſoon as he was Maſter 
t. This Step offending William des Roches, 
the young Duke's Governor, he complain'd of 
It as an Infringement of the Treaty he had 
made with Philip in the Name of his Pupil. 
In effect, it was ſtipulated that all the Places 
taken from the Enemy, ſhould be given up 
to the Duke when at Age; but inſtead of 
giving a Colour to this Action, by any Reaſon 
drawn from the Circumſtance of the War, 
Philip haughtily anſwer'd, that it muſt not 
be expected he ſhould have ſo much regard to 
the Duke's Intereſt, as to be unmindful of his 
own ; and without giving the Governor any 
other Satisfaction, he advanced farther on to 
beſiege Lavardin ; but the Approach of John, 
who was at the Head of a numerous Army, 
made him retreat into Maine, and the ſame 
Reaſon obliged him to leave that Province, and 
ſhelter himſelf behind the fortified Towns of 
his own Dominions. 

What Philip had done in Bretany, and the 
Anſwer he had given upon the ſame Subject, 
open'd the Eyes of William des Roches. This 
prudent Governor, who perceived the French 
King had no other View but that of making 
his young Maſter an Inſtrument to forward 
his own Intereſt, thought it his Duty to en- 
deavour at obſtructing his Deſigns ; wherefore 
having brought about a Reconciliation between 
John, Arthur, and his Mother Conſtance, he 
found means ſecretly to convey them from 
Philip's Court, and to bring them to the King 
of England. This might have proved a fatal 
good 
Fortune, or perhaps his own Addreſs had not 
recover'd for him what he had loſt, and what 
he eſteem'd extreamly neceſſary to cloak his 
Ambition. He found in John's Court People, 
who either corrupted by him, or incited by. 
their Affection for the young Duke, gave Con- 

ance to underſtand, that neither her Life, nor 
the Life of her Son was in Safety with a Prince 
who had ſo great an Intereſt in their Death; 
this Advice often reiterated, fo terrified the 
Princeſs and the Duke, that they privately 
withdrew, from John's Court, and return'd to 
their firſt Protector. „ 

As Philip, by the Return of this young 
Prince, had a plauſible Pretence for continuing 
the War, and bereaved John of thoſe Hopes 
with which he had flatter'd himſelf, while he 
had the Duke in his Power, this War was, in' 
all Appearance, likely to be of long Duration: 
For John had ſtrengthen'd himſelf by an Al- 
liance with the Emperor Otho of 'Sgxony his 
Nephew, who had promiſed him to make a 
powerful Diverſion in his Favour. He had 
alſo gain'd the Earl of Flanders over to his 


5 declar'd 
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declar'd for him. Theſe Advantages might 
have enabled him to have continued the War, 
without any Apprehenſion of his Enemy. The 
Province of Guienne was ſo conſiderable, that 
Jobn broke off all other Deſigns to go and take 
poſſeſſion-of that Country. _ | 


His Affairs being in this happy Situation, 


he had reaſon to flatter himſelf with a proſpe- 
rous Succeſs in carrying on the War; how- 
ever, he choſe rather to liſten to Propoſals of 
Peace, which Philip got Cardinal de Capoue to 
hint to him. The great Forces John had drawn 
together; his Alliance with the Emperor and 
Earl of Flanders, with the Reinforcements he 
might-hope from the Gaſcons, made Philip 
ſenſible he could not in ſuch a Conjuncture, 
have the leaſt Ground to hope he ſhould make 
any conſiderable Progreſs. As he had never 
regarded Duke Arthur's Intereſt any farther 
than as it was conducive to his own, he made 
no ſcruple to abandon that Prince, to procure 
better Conditions for himſelf. After, a ſhort 
Truce, which gave an aſs wal nity for enter- 
ing upon a Treaty, the Peace by the Inter- 
poſition of Cardinal de Capoue, the Pope's Le- 
gate, was concluded on theſe Conditions. 
That Philip ſhould give the Duke of Bre- 
tany no Aſſiſtance, and ſhould allow John, 
without Oppoſition, to take Poſſeſſion of Poi- 
tou, Maine, Tourgine, and Anjou. | 
That he ſhould reſtore to John the Earldom 
of Evreux, Berri, Auvergne, and generally 
all he had taken from the Engliſb ſince the 
Death of Richard. | | 
That immediately after the Reſtitution of 
Berri and Auvergne, John ſhould give theſe 
two Provinces to Phzlip's Son, Prince Lewis, 
for a certain time, and ſhould pay him twenty 
thouſand Marks, as a Fortune with his Niece 
Blanch of Caſtile, whom this Prince was to 
marry. She was Daughter of Aphonſo VIII. 
and Eleanor Daughter of Henry II. 
That in caſe 7ohn died without Iiſſue, 
theſe two Provinces ſhould be the Property of 
Lewis. 5 
That John ſhould neither directly nor in- 
directly, aſſiſt his Nephew the Emperor Obo, 
who was then at War with France. 
This was a fatal Treaty to the Duke of Bre- 
tany; the young Prince not being able to op- 
ſe his Uncle without the Succour of France, 
very ſoon loſt all the Provinces which had 
declared for him, and was conſtrained to do 
Homage to King Tohn for Bretany, as his 


Predeceſſors always had done to the Dukes of 
Normandy. But notwithſtanding the King of 


France had thus deſerted him, he choſe rather 


to ſtay at his Court, than truſt himſelf with 
an Uncle of whom he had entertained a Jea-- 
louſy which could never be wiped out of his 
en „Olle r bb os of with Avice null. 


Memory. | | | 
The Peace being concluded, Queen Eleanor 
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ſet out for Spain to fetch her Grand- daughter 
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Blanche of Caſtile, who was to be married i) 
Prince Lewis. As the Kingdom of Fran 
was at that time interdicted, ſhe conducted th 
young Princeſs to Roan, where the Marrag 
was ſolemnized. Nothing more being want. 
ing to the thorough Execution of this Treaty 
than the Ceſſion of Berri and Auvergne 5 
the French Prince, John faithfully made gog 
his Engagement, and the two Courts parti 
ſeemingly in a perfect Union. 

The Emperor, however, reſenting this Pen 
having been made without his Advice, fer; 
Ambaſſadors to the King his Uncle, to reproach 
him with his Procedure, and at the fame tins 
to demand certain Jewels which Richard hy 
bequeath'd him by his laſt Will : But as Jaht 
ſtood no longer in need of Aſſiſtance, he found 
Reaſons or Pretences to avoid giving him &. 
tisfaction. 

If Jobn faithfully perform'd the Treaty d 
Peace, Philip was not leſs punctual in key. 
ing his Promiſes ; he ſaw, without appearing 
to be any way concerned, the Progreſs th 
King of England made; who taking Ada. 
tage of Arthur's want of Power, diveſted hin 
of all the Provinces which had voluntarily x. 
knowledged his Sovereignty, and left him or 
ly Bretany, to which John could pretendno 
Claim. | | 

ohn in the midſt of his Conqueſts, ws 
himſelf vanquiſh'd by the Charms of Tabel d 
Angouleme, one of the moſt beautiful Perſon 
of her time; by a parole Agreement ſhe hal 
been engaged to Hugh Count de la Marth; 
but as ſhe was then too young, the Manig 
was not conſummated ; from which time, fe- 
veral Obſtacles had occur'd which had & 
fer d the Marriage; the Engagement howen! 
ſubſiſted on either fide. The violent Paſion 
John had for this Lady, made him with get 
Earneſtneſs ſeek all imaginable means to poſh 
her; but the Accompliſhment of his Delp 
was attended with great Impediments : It 
quired nothing leſs than ho diſſolving t 
Marriages; his own with Avice of Glo! 
who had, in the many Years ſhe had been l 
Wife, never given him the leaſt Ground f. 
Diſpleaſure, and that of Jabel with the Com 
de la Marche. However, his new Paſſion 
minding him that Avice was related to jun 
in a Degree forbidden by the Canons, a 
that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury had p- 
teſted againſt this Marriage, he required tf 
Pope to diſſolve it. Whether the Pontif hu 
a mind to oblige the King, or whether he 
glad of this Opportunity to exert the Author 
ty of the Church, he nominated the Arlt 
ſhop of | Biu#deaux, and two other Biſhops" 
be Judges of this Suit, After a flight Br 
amination, theſe Commiſſioners pronoun” 
Aſter ti 
e aſked Jabel of her Father the Count i a 

gouleme; who, to procure a Crown Id 
1 ; Dau 
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| | | Daughter, readily yielded to the King's De- 


aum, 
baving 


| 1 She died in 1201, having lived but 


ne Year with her third Huſband, by whom 
be left a Daughter named Alix, who, after 
the Death of her Brother Arthur, was Dutcheſs 


of Bretany. 
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narch's doing him Homage before they enter'd 


mand, without any Scruple for his Breach of upon Buſineſs. William having agreed to this, 


1 2 after this Marriage, Conſtance of Bre- 


who had married Radulpb Earl of Cheſter, 
buried him, or, according to ſome, 
voluntarily left him, married Guy de 


Jobn thought himſelf very happy that he 


ad for a moderate Sum, and the Ceſſion of 
Berri and Auvergne, acquired the Provinces 
I Anceſtors had poſſeſſed in France; but the 
Pill eſteem'd this Treaty ſo diſhonourable, 
What they could not refrain from murmuring: 


hey look d on their King as a mean ſpirited 


f i prince, who could be guilty of ſo baſe an 
con as the purchaſing of a Peace when 
ey thing promiſed a good Iſſue from the 


ar: But he was very little concern'd at their 


| | ſurmurs, he thought he had done enough in 
ring his Nephew of the Protection of 


once, and reducing him to the ſole Dutchy 
F Bretany, which he did not deſpair of, one 


; Day taking from him. 


Having ſettled all his Affairs in France, and 

ovided for the Security of his new Acquiſi- 
Wons, he return'd to his Kingdom; and ſoon 
err called an Aſſembly or Parliament, in which 
We d<manded the Grant of a Subſidy of three 
illngs on every Hide of Land, to pay the 
ortune of his Niece Blanche, as he had ſti- 
WW lated in his Treaty with Philip. This De- 
ad at firſt met with great Oppoſition; they 
ald not comprehend on what Account the 
%% ſhould pay the Fortune of a Spaniſh 
ces, to marry her to a French Prince; 
ever, as it was the firſt Subſidy the King 
WT required, they would not refuſe it: But 

was given with ſuch Reluctance, as con- 


the Ceremony was performed on an Eminence 
near the City, in Preſence of the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who adminiſter'd the Oath to 
the Vaſſal King. We are entirely in the dark 
as to the Lands for which this Homage was 
done; the Engliſh, the Scots Writers having 
neglected to ſpecify them, .infer it was for the 
whole Kingdom of Scotland ; but the Conclu- 
ſion is not altogether allowable, It is not pro- 
bable that Prince would voluntarily enter again 
into a Servitude, from which Richard had re- 
leaſed him before his Departure for the Holy 
Land; and indeed it does not appear there had 


been any Alteration made on this Subject ſince 


Richard, by an authentick Charter, had re- 
nounced his Right of Sovereignty over Scet land. 
However, the required Homage being done, 
William was for bringing his Affairs upon the 
Carpet; but John, under Pretence he could 
tranſact nothing without the Conſent of the 
States, had the Addreſs to put them off to 
another Time; and even to make William pro- 
miſe upon Oath, that he would not marry his 
Daughters without his Approbation. 

The See of Lincoln being vacant, the King, 
according to the Cuſtom of his Predeceſſors, 
recommended a Perſon to the Prebends ; but 
tho' hitherto great Deference had been always 
paid to the Recommendation of the Sovereign, 
yet this was rejected with an inſulting Diſdain ; 
not the leaſt Excuſe being made to ſoften the 
Refuſal. Innocent III. who at that time fill'd 
the See of Rome, reſolving to deprive the 
Princes of the Intereſt they commonly had in 
the Elections of Biſhops and Abbots, had be- 
fore-hand taken Meaſures for having the King's 
Recommendation refuſed : And it was doubt- 
leſs from the Prebends being aſſured of the 
Pope's Protection, that they durſt ſhew ſo great 
a Slight to their Monarch. 


* 


Some time after, John had a freſh Subject 


ed him it would hereafter be very difficult. for Mortification. Hubert, Archbiſhop of 


Let Money from his Subjects, if he did 
make himſelf abſolute; which 'tis ſaid he 


mediately endeavour'd at. 


Ever ſince the Death of Richard, the King 


Scots Was very importunate in his ſoliciting 
Reſtitution of the two Counties, to which 
laid Claim; he had often been amuſed with 
tal Promiſes, which produced: no Effects : 
ding John was not very forward to give him 
action, he loudly threaten'd to do himſelf 
lee with his Sword. Fohn could no longer 


&; b 


ut inſtead of truſting the Manage- 
n # this Affair to Ambaſſadors, he thought 
ew himſelf with William; and, there- 
| deſired he would give him the Meeting 


can; where John inſiſted upon that Mo- 


CY 
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1d be more to his Advantage to have an. 


Canterbury, who had all along ſhewed ſo much 


Zeal for his Service, deſerted him, as ſoon as 


ever the Rights of the Clergy and the Preroga- 
tives of his own See were in Queſtion, Hither- 
to no Synod had been held in England but 
with the King's Permiſſion ; it was a Defe- 
rence ſhewn the Prince, which was never 
thought prejudicial to the Church or Clergy : 
But it ſeems that Innocent III. who aſcended. 
the Pontifical Throne when but thirty-five: 


| | -, Years old, had formed the Deſign of diveſting 
ran Examination of the King of Scots 
tenſions, which began to give him Diſtur- 


ſi 
the Princes of whatever bore the Appearance 
of Juriſdiction over the Church. Hubert, in- 
formed of the Pope's Deſign, was the firſt who 
neglected paying the King the: accuſtomed- 
Reſpect; and not only called a Synod without 
aſking him Leave, but, even contrary ta the 


King's expreſs, Prohibition, which was ſigni- 
fy'd to him by the Chief Juſtice, he cauſed it 
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to aſſemble. Hubert not ſatisfied with having 
thus trampled on his Sovereign's Orders, took 
upon him, in ſome Meaſure, to rival, if not 
ſurpaſs him in Magnificence. While the King 
kept his Chriſtmas at Guilford with great So- 
lemnity, the Archbiſhop affected to do the 
ſame at Canterbury in ſuch Pomp, that the 
King was affronted, looking upon it as a Kind 
of Infult. That he might in ſome Meaſure 


make the Prelate ſuffer for this Vanity, he 


would be crown'd again at Canterbury, with 
no other View than that of putting the Arch- 
biſhop to a great Expence ; but this low Re- 
venge tended to nothing more than proclaim- 
ing how greatly the King feared to attack any 
who had Intereſt. 

If the King by his Treaty with France had 
given his Subjects a diſadvantageous Opinion of 
him, his Manner of Behaviour, after his Re- 

turn to England, was far from making them 
alter their Sentiments. Moſt of the Nobility 
obſerved, that he daily uſurped an abſolute 

Power, and apprehended he had Deſigns upon 

their Liberty ; they were pretty much diſcon- 
tented at the Subſidy, the Grant of which was 
in a Manner forced from them. After this, 
they took Notice, that in his Journey to the 
North, he had, under Pretence of Waſte 
having been committed in his Foreſts, by an 
Act of Authority which broke in upon the 
Privileges of the People, exacted great Sums of 
the Northern Counties, To theſe, his. de- 
bauching their Wives and Daughters, without 
any Regard to the Quality or Diſtinction of 
thoſe whom he diſhonour'd, was an additional 
Subject of Complaint. All theſe Circumſtances 
concurr'd to 5 7 an Impreſſion on the Minds 
of the Nobility, ſo much to his A were 
that by Degrees they hegan to take Meaſures to 


prevent greater Calamities, of which they 
thought themſelves in Danger. In theſe Ca- 


bals they had determined to lay hold on the 
firſt Opportunity that offer d, of making the 
King ſenfible they would not ſubmit to ab- 
ſolute Dominion. This Opportunity was given 
them ſooner than they expected. The People 
of Poitou having revolted, and John deſigning 
to chaſtife them, he fammon'd all who held 
Lands of the Crown, to rendezyous at Port/- 
mouth, and attend him to France. This ſeem- 
ing to the Barons a favourable Conjuncture, 
they found'a Pretence to aſſemble at Leiceſter. 
Some few Days after they let the King know 
they expected he ſhould” perform the. Promiſe 
he made at his Coronation, of re-eſtabliſhing 
them in their Privileges, before they ſet out to 
wait on him. Joln being of a fiery Temper, 


was ſo' affrqnted at the Inſolence of the Ba- 


rons; that without conſidering his violent Paſ- 


ſions would draw their Hatred upon him, he 


ſurmon'd them to give up their Caſtles as a 


Pledge of their Loyalty; and at the fame time 
marched at the Head of ſome Troops to at. 
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tack the Caſtle of Beauvoir, which he reduce | 


in tew Days. The Contederate Barons, vj, MW 
had as yet taken no Meaſures for their Defen,, [ 
terrify d with his firſt Succeſs, found then. 5 
ſelves under a Neceſſity of ſubmitting , ,, MM t 
after having given their Children. for 1, h 
ſtages, repaired to Portſmouth, b 
He afterwards embarked with his Troy K 
and when he was arrived at Roan, Pj, t 
defired to have a Conference with him. i 5 
which he gave him ſuch Marks of F riendſh K 
and Eſteem, as would have deceived an als 7 
Man than John. In this Interview their Tre; . 
was renew'd, and they gave, as a reciprocal % N 
curity, ſome principal Lords of their Cours 1 
who bound themſelves to appear againſt th 4 
Aggreſſor in Caſe a War broke out betwe 5 
theſe two Princes. 5 
One might reaſonably imagine this Oath of MR - 
Friendſhip which the two Monarchs had nu. 'n 
tually ſworn, would have been laſting, xi G 
was altogether voluntary: However it ys * 
ſoon perceived that the Careſſes with which "1 
Philiþ had overwhelm'd his pretended Friend a 
were only to enſnare him. Hugh, Count d * 
la Marche, was the Inſtrument he made ut wh 
of to open the Way to his accompliſhing hi red 
Deſigns. This Count could not, without: ma 
ſenſible Mortification, ſee John in Poſſeſiu i pliſ 
of a Lady who was deſigned his Wife; uu of! 
could he bat warmly reſent the Affront don: WW this 
him; wherefore, it might well be preſumal, TY 
he would eagerly embrace all Opportunities « oft 
Revenge. As ſoon. as the Count found hin. Nip 
ſelf ſecure of the Protection of France, he be Exp 
gan by ſecret Cabals to ſeduce the Inhabitat Wl fore 
of Poitou; and fo well ſucceeded, that in in t. 
little time this People, who did not love Jan, 8A treat 
were prepared to revolt againft him. At again 
this, Hugh applying himſelf to the Duke d ge 
Bretany, told him the Time was now cont their 
for his wreſting, with Eaſe, thoſe Provinces BW route 
from the King his Uncle, which he had tn Are 
by Violence from him. Arthur being 1 amon 
formed by the Count, that the King of Ham ſo nu 
had engaged to ſupport him, thought ſo 375 
vourable an Opportunity was not to be 14% BW Mor, 
lected. Thus the Love, Jealouſy, and ners 
of the Count de la Marche, the Ambition congr: 
Arthur, and the covetous Deſires of Phil) Pl duccel 
concurr'd to ruin King Jobn; who, wii segue! 
the leaſt Suſpicion of the impending Dang nn 
paſs'd his Time in Feaſtings and: Diverio feated. 
with his new Spouſe. He was however 1007"; . 
out of this Lethargy by the haughty Man" % 
Philip treated him at an Interview. near Cd. Year | 
lon. This Monarch, whoſe Affairs wg and thy 
Readineſs, talked in a very high Strain. aoniſt 


demanded for Arthur all the Provinces 7 oi 
poſſeſs d in France, with a. reaſonable Sul 


Caſe of Refuſal, cited him to appear before 


0 5 | | ; - 0 8 ! ti 
Court of Peers for their Determination Mat 


Matter. John Was extreamly ſurprized at a 
Diſcourſe ſo very different from what Philip 
held in their laſt - Interview : As he did not 


him to purchaſe Peace on ſuch hard Terms, 
he flatly refuſed every Thing Philip required, 
and deſpiſed his Citation. His Refuſal gave 
the French King the Pretence he wanted to 
attack Normandy, in which Province he took 
ſereral Towns before John could oppoſe his 
Progrels. 3 8 
About the Middle of Autumn, Philip, ſa- 
tified with the Succeſs of his firſt Campaign, 
returned to Paris, where he celebrated a Mar- 
riage Contract between his eldeſt Daughter 
Mary, and Arthur Duke of Bretany. Few 
Days after Arthur ſet out with two hundred 
Launces, to command the Army of the re- 
volted Poitevins. As he drew near to Poitou 
he received Advice that Queen Eleanor, his 
Grandmother , was in Mirebeau, with but 
ſmall Attendance ; upon this Intelligence, re- 
ſolving to ſurprize the Town, he immediately 
marched thither, and without much Trouble 
made himſelf Maſter of it: But the Caſtle, 
whither the Queen was retired, was not to be 
reduced ſo eaſily. Perceiving, by the Defence 
made, that he had too few Troops to accom- 
plan his Undertaking, he demanded a Supply 
of the Count de la Marche, who haſten'd to 
WE this Expedition as to a certain Victory. 
= King 7hn, in the interim, being informed 
of the Danger his Mother was in, marched 
Night and Day to her Relief; and uſed ſo great 
Expedition; that he was near the Enemy be- 
fore they had made any conſiderable Progreſs 
in the Siege. They had however Time to re- 
treat, but the two Chiefs were fo animated 
againſt the King, they reſolved to meet and 
ge him Battle. The Succeſs did not anſwer 
their Hopes; at the very firſt Onſet John 
vuted the Poitevins, and purſued them into 
Mirebeau, where he made a great Slaughter 
among theſe Troops. This Victory was by 
lo much the more compleat, as the Duke of. 
Bretany, his Siſter Eleanor, the Count de la 


ſoners. John thought he had good Reaſon to 
Ongratulate with himſelf on this proſperous 
ducceſs; but the Abuſe he made of it in the 
n much happier, for him had he been de- 
aſe and the Princeſs Eleanor to the Caſtle of 
eus in Confinement, The News of Arthir 


44%, which he had begun few Days before, 
ud returned to Pain. 


| Protection of Franve, and thus deprive 


think his Affairs in ſo ill a Situation as to oblige 


Marche, and 200 Knights were taken Pri- 


*quel, proved fo fatal, that it would have 
ated, Arthur was immediately ſent to Far- 
Briftol in England, where ſhe continued forty. 
nd the Count de Ia Marche being taken, ſo 
Wniſhed Phrlip, that he raiſed the Siege of 


1 1 Was very impatient to ſes the Duke 
"ay tphew, in Hopes to make him fenounce 
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Philip of his conſtant Pretence of making War 
upon him; with this Deſign he immediately 
ſet out for Nermandy, not doubting but in 
Arthur's Situation he would joyfully lay hold 
of any Opportunity of being reconciled to 
him. Upon his Arrival at Fuilaiſe, he had 
the Duke brought to him, and left no Ca- 
reſles uneſſay' d to take him off from the In- 
tereſts of France. He repreſented to him that 
Philip under the Maſk of Protection, ſought 
only his own Advantage, and by that Mo- 
narch's Behaviour to him hitherto, he might 
eaſily conceive what he was to expect from 
ſuch a Protector. He endeavoured to make 
him ſenſible, it was equally his Duty and In- 
tereſt to adhere to an Uncle, who would find 
his own Advantage in ſupporting him, and 
who wiſh'd for nothing with more Earneſt- 
neſs, than to live in Harmony with him, and 
to give him Tokens of his Affection. In ſhort, 
he deſired him to reflect, that in his preſent 
Situation his good or bad Fortune abſolutely 
depended on him who required his Friendſhip. 
This young Prince, who was not well in- 
ſtructed in the Maxims of Policy, of which 
the chief is Diſſimulation, could not prevail on 
himſelf to diſguiſe his Thoughts. Inſtead of 
accepting the King's Offers, he had the Cou- 
rage to reproach him with having uſurped the 
Crown of England, as well as the Provinces in 
France ; without conſidering he was in his 


Power, he gave ſo great a Looſe to his Paſ- 
ſton, as to tell, him, that while he had Breath 


he would not deſiſt from ſeeking means, for 
his Revenge. After ſo poſitive a Declaration, 
John deſpairing to conquer his Obſtinacy, bad 


him eſcorted to Roan, where he was confined. 


in the new Tower, under the Guard of Ro- 
bert de Vipont. It is ſaid the King, according 
to the Advice of {ome of his Council, de- 
ſigned to put out his Eyes; and to be freed 


from the continual - Uneaſineſs he gave him, 
to render him incapable of having Children: 


But that he was deceived by thoſe to whom he 
had intruſted theſe Executions. However it 
was, few Days after this young Prince wes 
conducted to Roan he ſuddenly diſappeared, 
and none-can give any certain Account what 


became of him. The King's Friends reported 


that Arthur, endeavou ring to make his Eſcape, 


was drowned in the Seine, but few gave Credit 


to this Account: On the contrary, it was ge- 


nerally believed, the Duke was murdered. by . 


the King's Orders; and even ſome Hiſtori 


have given a circumſtantial , Account of his 
Death. They fay that John, in a very dark 
Night, went on board a Boat, and being come 
to the Foot of the Tower, where his Nephew 
Was kept, ordered him to be brought, and 
ſtabb'd him with his own Hand; that after- 
wards he cauſed his Body to be carried ſome + 
Leagues below Roan, where it was thrown +: 
int6 the Seine. After whatever Manner this 


, Prince's 
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Prince's Death happened, it is - certain, John 
could never clear himſelf of it, and his having 
made no Enquiry after it, gives ſtill great ground 


do believe him guilty ; for he certainly would 


have made a diligent Scrutiny had he had no 
hand in it. : 

Immediately after Arthur's Death Jobn re- 
turned to England, -to be crown'd for the 
fourth Time; and then without Delay went 
back to Normandy. He found the Rumour of 
the Duke of Bretany's Death was generally 
ſpread with Circumſtances very injurious to his 
Character. He did not however, make any 
Enquiry into the manner of his Death, which 


thoroughly confirm'd every one in the Opi- 


nion, that he was himſelf the Author of this 
barbarous Action. The Bretons eſpecially be- 
wail'd the tragical end of their Sovereign, and 
affirm'd, that if John did not kill him with 
his own Hands, yet the Murder could not 
have been committed without his Conſent, or 


even his Orders. The King of France to im- 


prove this Conjuncture, did all in his Power, 
by the Emiſſaries he kept in Bretany, to ani- 
mate them ſtill more; and ſuggeſted to this 
People, that if they apply'd to him, as to John's 
Sovereign, he would do them ample Juſtice. 
This was ſufficient to incite them, who wiſh'd 


for nothing more ardently than to revenge the 


Death of their Duke. Wherefore, Guy de 
Thouars, who had married Arthur's Mother, 
and had the Tuition of her Daughter Alix, 


aſſembled all. the Nobility of Bretany at Vannes 


on this Subject. In the Aſſembly it was una- 


nimouſly reſolv'd to demand Juſtice of. the 


King of France: And accordingly the Biſhop 
of Rennes, and another Lord were commil- 
ſion'd to lay their Complaint before that Mo- 
narch. Who gave them a very favourable 
Anſwer. He ſeem'd morę incens d againſt 
Jolm than even the Bretons, and loudly de- 
clared, that neither Honour, Juſtice, nor Re- 


ligion would ſuffer him to let ſuch a Paricide 


eſcape unpuniſh'd, To prove theſe. no idle 


Threats, he, in Perſon, required Juſtice of the 


Court of Peers, in which, he ſet in a full 


Light, the Horror of the Duke of Bretany's 


Murder (committed in a Town dependent on 
the Crown of France) of which his Vaſſal 
the King of England ſtood accuſed, He found 


no Difficulty in obtaining all he defired ; the 


Court order d that John ſhould appear before 


them, and anſwer to the Accuſations brought 


1 him. Jobn being ſerved with this Ci- 


tation, immediately ſent Ambaſſadors to Phi- 
lb, who let him know their Maſter could not 
appear in France, without he had the King's | 
Safegu he made with his Sword, he endeavoured 

his Emiſſaries, to ſtir up the Normans. to“ 


Safeguard : To which Philip anſwer'd, h 
ight come without Hazard. But when the 


m 8 
Ambaſſadors required a Safeguard for L ger | 

get Poſſeſſion of all Normandy. © Notwit 
ſtanding Fohbn's profound Lethargy, his Pe- 


Return, Philip anſwer'd them very plainly, 


that depended on the Sentence which ſhould 
be given. The Ambaſſadors after this, repre- 


* 


ſented, that their Maſter was not only Dube 
of Normandy, but King of England; and i 
he ſhould think fit to expoſe himſelf to 6 
evident a Danger, the Barons of his Kingdoy 
would never conſent to it. In what, ſaid Pþ;. 
lip, does that regard me; is not the Duke of 


Normandy my Vaſſal ? and if he has thoughy 


to acquire a greater Title, am I therefi 
to loſe the Rights of my Sovereignty ? The Am. 
baſſadors finding Philip reſolv'd to go thorough 
with this Affair, withdrew without makino 
any farther Reply, and immediately return 


to inform their Maſter of the Temper of ihe 


French Court. | 

The Time limited in the Citation for John“ 
Appearance being elapſed, Judgment was give 
againſt him by Default; by which Sentence 
all the Lands he poſſeſſed in France were con- 
fiſcated and reunited to that Crown. The 
Engliſh were greatly diffatisfy'd with this Sen- 
tence, as their. Sovereign being actually in War 
with France, was under an abſolute Nece. 
fity of making Default by his having been 
cited before a Peace was concluded, and a Safe. 
guard for his Return not allow'd him. But 
Philip, without troubling himſelf with ther 
Complaints, prepared to put the Sentence of 
the Peers in Execution. 


While Philip was making Preparations ol 


took no Meaſures for his Defence: He ven 


unadviſedly look'd upon this Sentence rather: 
Bravado of Philip's, than a ſettled Reſolution 
to drive him to Extremities, The King of 
France however, as ſoon as the Seaſon would 
permit, took the Field with a powerful Arm), 
and as he found very little Oppoſition, r- 
duced much the greater part of Norman. 


His Progreſs was not ſufficient to rouze Jol, 


who, appearing inſenſible to all theſe Loſſes, 
thought of his Diverſions only, as if his Af. 
fairs had been in the moſt proſperous Situation. 
When he was told of Ph:lip's having taken 
any Town, he anſwer'd with a calm Aſſurance, 
he knew how to retake it. But notwithſtand- 
ing, he gave his Enemy Leiſure, not only to 
ſtrengthen himſelf in his new Acquiſitions, but 
ſuffer'd him daily to make new Conqueſt 
without offering to ſtir out of Roar, or making 
any Preparations. 
he Engliſh Lords who had waited on 
their King to Normandy, earneſtly preſs d bin 


to a vigorous Reſolution ; but finding all ther 


Remonſtrances ineffectual, and not being long 


able to bear his Supineneſs, they withdrew tb 


England. Philip in the mean while, taking 


Advantage of this Indolence, daily gain'd 


Ground: Not fatisfy'd with the Acquiſitios 
general Revolt, that he might at one Stro® 


ee kept ſome of the principal res 


JOHN 2.2 


Limits of their Obedience; but 


le icin che ] y 
be no ſooner prepared to return to England, 
ban they began to think they juſtly provided 
mr their own Security. Hardly was John em- 
. barked, but they enter'd into a Treaty with 
of WS Pip, by which they bound themſelves to 
b A cknowledge him their immediate Sovereign, 
r chey were not reinforced in a Year, But 
n. ben they were inform'd no Preparations 
ere making in England, the greater part of 
z cheſe Towns ſubmitted to the King of France 


4 WY before the Expiration of the Term. Thus of 
he a the Towns in Normandy, the King of Eu- 
ud kept Poſſeſſion of only Roan. 


en thonghts of ſending the Normans the Supplies 
ce, cy expected from him. When he arrived 
n- n Exgland, inſtead of endeavouring by all 
oſüble means, to gain the Affection of his 
People, ſo neceſſary to him in ſuch a Conjun- 


n. 

Var WY ore, he accus'd the Barons with having a- 
l- bandon'd him, and been the Cauſe of his 
en bang Normandy. Under this Pretence, and a 
fe. more unjuſt was never forged, he exacted a 


ſeventh of all the Barons perſonal Eſtates; and 
tho' he had no ground for the fame Complaint 
WF :cainſt the Clergy, he impoſed on them the 
fame Tax. Hubert, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was himſelf the Inſtrument for oppreſſing the 
Clergy, while the Chief Juſtice rigorouſly ex- 


r ated the Money from the Laity . 
100 All England was very greatly aſtoniſhed at 
6 the King's Indolence, and could not compre- 
In 


bend how a Prince (who had hitherto never 


my, betray'd a want of Courage, and even appear'd 
e- «cry jealous of his Intereſts) could ſee the Loſs 
nj, of Normandy without Emotion. This extra- 
, ordinary Behaviour made moſt of the Eng1:/ 
ſes imagine he meditated ſome great Deſign, which 
A. time would diſcover. This Thought did not 


a little contribute to his obtaining of the Par- 


ken lament a Subſidy of thirty-three Shillings and 
" four Pence on every Feof, granted. him in 
nd- 


hopes this Money would be prudently em- 
ploy'd for the Recovery of what he had loſt. 
But inſtead of anſwering the View of the Par- 
lament, in em loying this Supply, he ſquan- 
der d it in idle Expences; thinking it ſufficient 
bo ſend Ambaſſadors to France, to endeavour 
the procuring 'a Peace. But Philip, elated 
wth his good Fortune, was ſo far from re- 
miting any thing of his Pretenſions, that he 
farther demanded the Princeſs Eleanor, Siſter 
« the" ate Duke of Bretany for his ſecond 
on, with all the Provinces the Enghſh held 
n France for her Fortune. Such a emand 
mult neceffirily meet with a Repulſe. The 
Treaty Was therefore broke off, and the Fngls/h, 
<aved no Benefit from the Subſidy they had 
vanted the King. apt, 35 rr RN 

dome time” after the E/ UG. Aim baffador 8. 


Swength. : 


ns 7 This unhappy ' Prince was far from all 


had left the Court of France, Philip ſent a 
Champion into England, to challenge who- 
ever durſt ſay the King his Maſter. had done 
Wrong to John. The Engliſb Court did not 
think fit to leave to the Decifion of a ſingle 
Combat, they Right they had to inveigh a- 
gainſt the French King's Procedure; yet they 
let this Champion know, if he had ſuch an 
Inclination for fighting, they would find him 
a Man with whom he might make trial of 
his Strength. John de Cæurcy, Earl of Ulfer, 
an Triſb Nobleman, was at that time a Priſoner 
in the Tower; as he was of a gigantick Sta- 
ture, and of avow'd Bravery, none was thought 
ſo proper to abate the Preſumption of the 
French Gentleman: And being brought to 


Court, the King aſked him if he would fight 


in his Quarrel. In thine? No, (anſwer'd the 
Earl haughtily) but in that of the Nation, I'll 
ſhed the laſt Drop of my Blood. But while he 
was repairing his Strength, much diminiſh'd 
by a long Impriſonment, the French Cham- 
pion having heard. of the prodigious Force of 
his Antagoniſt, thought fit to withdraw pri- 
vately into Spazn, daring no longer to appear 
either in France or England, It is faid, that 
after this, the Earl of Ver being in the En- 
gliſb Army in France, Philip in a; Conference 
with John, deſired to ſee a Proof of his 
Strength. The ib Gentleman being intro- 
duced to the Preſence of the two Kings, or- 
der'd a Block of Wood to be planted in the 
Ground, and placed an Helmet“ upon it; 
after Which, caſting a ſtern Look around him, 
he, with one Stroke, cleft the Helmet in two, 
and ſtruck his Sword ſo deep into the Wood, 
that none but himſelf could draw it out. 
Philip aſking why he had look'd fo furiouſly, 
the Earl anſwer'd, that had he miſs'd bis Blow 
he would have made all the Heads vf the Spe- 
Hators have flown from their Shoulders, that 


porttment, _ 


be might have left no Witneſſes of bis Diſap- 
What Philip could- not do by one Cham- 


pion, he perform'd by many. Towards the 
End of Autumn in 1204, he beſieged Roar, 
the Inhabitants of which Town ſeeing no like- 
lihood of Relief, ſurrendered upon a Capi- 
tulation, which ſecured their Privileges. But 


as an eminent Hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, 


this. Precaution ; was of as little Force againſt 


_ abſolute Power, as Parchment is againſt Steely 
_ Philiþ was no ſooner: Maſter of - Roan. but h 
razed the Walls. Thus all Normandy was Wl . 
duced to, the French Dominion and reunitè 


to that Monarchy, from which it had been r ; 


diyided three hundred Years or thereabout, 
Having ſubdued Narmandy, Phulip aſſaulted 


the other Engliſh Provinces, which were con- 


ſtrain'd to receive. the Yoke of the Conqueror, 


aſter Winhy having, expetied Aſiſtance from, 
he foys this Helmet. as fl d with Mall,, and it is melt probable "from the Character of the Earl's Make and 
L1I the 
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the King of England, Fobn had nothing now 
left of all his Anceſtors had poſſeſſed in France, 
but the Dutchy of Guienne, which Philip did 
not think fit to invade. | | 

Queen Eleanor, Dowager of Henry II. and 
Mother of John, died this Year in a very ad- 
vanced Age. She had the Mortification, be- 
fore her Death, to ſee the Decline of the 
Monarchy to which ſhe had given ſo great 
a Luſtre, by the Addition of ſeveral Pro- 
vinces. | | | 

The great Loſſes John had ſuffer d, and 
the Murmurs of the Engliſb, at length rouz'd 
him out of his Lethargy, and wheu it was 
leaſt expected, he ſeem'd reſolved to make a 
vigorous Puſh to recover his loſt Character and 
Countries. The Poitevins, uneaſy under the 
French Dominion, determining to revolt, tre- 
quired Aſſiſtance of Jobn. As he imagined 
all the other Provinces had the ſame Inclina- 
tion, he thought a more favourable Oppor- 
tunity could never offer; wherefore he or- 
der'd all the Vaſſals of the Crown to repair 
with their Troops to Port/mouth where he 
had fix'd the Rendezvous for his Fleet : But 
when he was on the point of embarking, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Earl of 
Pembroke, threw themſelves at his Feet, and 
conjur'd him to deſiſt from an Enterprize 
which could not be attended with good Suc- 
ceſs. They repreſented to him, that in caſe 
of Neceſſity he had no place of Retreat, nei- 
ther Poitou, nor in the Neighbourhood of that 
Province: that Philip would make War with 
too great odds, as he was in Poſſeſſion of all 
the Towns ; and that he would expoſe him- 
ſelf to manifeſt Danger in relying on the 
Faith of the Poitevins, who had already often 
deceived him, and who poſſibly called him to 
their Aſſiſtance with Deſign only to deliver 
him up to his Enemy. Theſe Remonſtrances 
making no Impreſſion on the King, they 
talked in a higher Strain, and added Threats, 


which made him at length conform to their 


Advice. Wherefore ſuddenly changing his 
Reſolutions, he only ſent the Poitevins a Sup- 
ply, under the Command of the Earl of Sa- 
liſbury his natural Brother; afterwards he laid 
up his Fleet and diſbanded his Army, which 
loudly inveigh'd againſt the Authors of this 
Counſel. He was no ſooner at London than 
he repented having follow'd the Advice given 
him by the Archbiſhop and Earl; but inſtead 
aalling upon theſe two Lords, he vented his 


4 4 R ge upon the Nobility, of whom, under Pre. 
eence they had refuſed to attend him, he ex- 
7 ppoſed, but 


Acted very great Sums, He fu 
without Ground, that the Earl and Prelate 
had ſpoken for their whole Body. This was 
the ſecond time he had, without the Conſent 
of the States; and by an arbitrary Power, ex- 
torted M from his Subjects; but he ſuf- 
fer'd for it. The Sequel will ſhew their Re- 
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ſentment gathered Strength by Delay, as ſoon 
as the Barons had an Opportunity to make 
him ſenſible of its Effects. 

Hitherto we have related a Part of by, 
Misfortunes, occaſioned as much by his gy 
Fault as by the Ambition of the French King: 
But theſe, however grievous, can ſcarcely he 
compared with thoſe which were reſerved fy 
him; as he was in a manner inſenſible to the 
firſt, and the following cauſed him very gal. 
ing Troubles. It was not the Ambition of: 
hoſtile Prince which caſt him into this Sen vf 
Misfortunes, but the Pride of him who ſtiled 
himſelf the common Father of all Chriſtians 
I mean Pope Innocent III, who, upon a vey 
trifling occaſion, treated this Monarch with 
ſuch Severity, that was a Pope in this Age tg 
follow the Example, there 1s no doubt hut 
all Chriſtians 8 revolt againſt him, I ſhal 
now enter upon a Particular of this Affi, 
which is the moſt remarkable Circumſtance 
of John's Reign; and leaving my Readers 0 
make their own Reflections, without offering 
mine, relate it as ſet down by Authors why 
have 'moſt ſtrictly adhered to the Court of 
Rome. h | | 

John had ſcarcely begun to recover from 
the Affliction he ſuffered by the Loſs of his 
French Provinces, when the Death of the Pre- 
late of Canterbury plunged him into ney 
Troubles. The Election of Archbiſhops of 
this See had for ſome time been the Subiect 
of continual Diſputes between the Suffragzn 
Biſhops and the Monks of St. Auguſtin. The 
former pretended (as it had been often p- 
ctiſed) to have a Right of giving their Votes 


in this Election; but on the contrary, the li- 


ter inſiſted upon this Right, according to an- 
cient Cuſtom, belonging to them only, whict 
they would maintain to the laſt Extremity. W 
Immediately after the Death of Hubert, ſome 
of theſe Monks form'd a Juncto, and refolv 
to chuſe an Archbiſhop among themſelves 
With this Defign they met in the Church at 
Midnight, and choſe Reginald their Subpri, 
flattering themſelves they ſhould obtain tit 
Pope's Confirmation. This irregular Election 
paſs'd with all imaginable Secreſy, and the 
Subprior promiſed to conceal it, till he ſhould 
himſelf inform the Pope of their Choice. Tit 
other Monks were thus kept ignorant of the 
Procedure of the Jun&o, who reſolving to 9 
thorough with their Undertaking, found ? 
Pretence to ſend the Subprior, with ſome 
their Cabal, to Rome: But the Secret groV” 
ing too burthenſome, he took upon himſel, 
as ſoon as he had croſſed the Sea, the Title 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Monks 
his Companions were altogether as indiſcreet u 
their Management. 2 
King's Eats, 


This News having reached the 
he imagined the whole Monaſtery was con 


eg f 3 14:6 ke the 
| cern'd in'the Fraud, and defign'd to Ieh 


| rebent their Preſumption in electing 
1 without his Licence: But they 

3 a themſelves, and by their Submiſſions 
„ eaſed the King: The Clamours of the 


2 5 ks who had not been Parties in the In- 
N nieue, making the others ſenſible it would be 
I difficult matter for them to go thro' with 
their Undertaking, they reſolved to give it up; 
he and the Monaſtery uniting to proceed on a new 


I | Election, the Biſhop of Norwich, recommend- 
a ed by the King, was unanimouſly choſen, 


placed in the See, and put in Poſſeſſion of 


the Temporalities. Soon after fourteen Monks 
of this Convent were ſent to the Pope to in- 
form him of what had paſs'd, and to require 


the fame time the ſuffragan Biſhops of Canter- 
bury ſent Deputies to Rome, to complain of 
the Monks having uſurped an Authority, of 
electing among themſelves an Archbiſhop, and 
to acquaint him with the Reaſons they had to 


J oppoſe ſuch an Election. 
ng While theſe Deputies were on theit way to 
ho Rome; the King, whoſe Courage began to 


rouze, led a conſiderable Army into Poitou, 
aid reduced the greater part of the Province ; 
but he ſuffer'd himſelf once more to be duped 
by Philip, who not being prepared; aſked and 
obtained a Truce of two Years. 

In the Interim, the Subprior of the Mona- 
ſtery of St. Auguſtin, being arrived at Rome, 
ſtrenuouſly ſollicited his Confirmation; but 
Imcent, who miſtruſted ſome Irregularity in 


he this Buſineſs, would take time for Conſidera- 
= tion, In the Interval, the Deputies being ar- 
tes rived, they informed him of all the Circum- 


ſtances of this Election, and required the Con- 
firmation of the ſecond. On the other hand, 


an- 
ich the Agents for the ſuffragan Biſhops, laid their 
ity, Complaints againſt the Monks before him, 


and made him acquainted with the Reaſons 
on which they grounded their Pretenſions: 
To determine theſe Differences, the Pope 
ix'd a Day for the Deputies to attend him at 
Viterbe, where he deſign'd to ſtay ſome time. 


107, 

the Here, in Preſence of the Pontif, this Affair 
on was debated with great Warmth ; tho' the 
the Arguments for either Election were ineffe- 
ld Gual, | : 

The Innocent, who was before determined', fet 
the them. both aſide, and ordered the deputed 
** Monks to proceed to a new Election; at the 


lane time com manding them to chuſe Cardi- 
ml Stephen Langton, an Engliſbman, who was 
then with him. The Monks ſurprized at this 
unprecedented Order, at firſt declined proceed- 
ug to ſuch an Election, alledging for their 
Excuſe, that they had no Power from their 
Convent, and that beſide, the King's Licence 
4 neceſſary: But the Pope, who would not 
put off with ſuch Reaſons, told them, 


on- WY dat as Deputies they repreſented the whole 
the onyent; and as to the Conſent of their Prince, 
onks | | 


wt 


— — 4.4, 


10 


th the Confirmation of the new Archbiſhop. At 


HN. 
it was needleſs in Elections when he himſclf 
was preſent: Wherefore, without giving time 
for a Reply, he commanded them, under the 
Penalty of Excommunication, to elect Cardi- 
nal Langton for their Archbiſhop. The Monks 
intimidated by the Pepe's Threats and Pre- 
ſence, thought fit; tho' with Reluctance, to 
obey, one only excepted; who had the Cou- 
rage to ſtand out. This uncommon Election 
was immediately corifirmed by the Pontif, 
who would himſelf conſecrate the new Arch- 
mm cc 7 
During theſe Tranſactions in Traly, Jobn 
entirely loſt the Hearts of his Subjects, by 
forcibly exacting from them a thirteenth of 
their perſonal Eſtates. The Oppoſition of the 
Clergy was to no purpoſe; the Parliament, 


tho' in a manner by Compulſion; paſs'd the 


Act, and the Tax was levied upon the Eccle- 
fiaſticks as well as Laicks, notwithſtanding 
the former had not given their Conſent: This 
Oppreſſion cauſed great Murmurings among 
the Clergy, who had been hitherto exempt 
from all Taxes but ſuch as they had themſelves 
conſented to: However, as they had no other 
Power, they revenged themſelves by declaim- 
ing againſt the King's Procedure, and by giving 
the People an ill Opinion of their Sovereign. 
The Archbiſhop of York, Fobr's natural Bro- 
ther, a Prelate of an impatient Temper, firſt 
excommunicated all who wete employ'd in 
the collecting this Tax, and afterwards left 
the Kingdom; though the Clergy had juſt 
Grounds for their Complaints, yet the Court- 
party thought them very unreaſonable, ſaying, 
it was ſurpriſing the Eccleſiaſticks ſhould re- 
fuſe the King their Aſſiſtance when his Affairs 
required it, they baving lately allowed, with- 
out the leaſt Complaint, the Pope's Legate to 
exact very large Sums from the Incumbents, 
for the pretended Occaſions of the Roman See. 
The Engliſb would have had ſome Reaſon to 
have been ſatisfy d, if the Money raiſed by 
this Tax had been employed in the publick 
Service; but they had the Mortification to 


ſee it laviſh'd in uſeleſs W for the Re- 


ception of the Emperor, who came to pay a 
Viſit to the King his Uncle. His Deſign 
was to prevail with John to break the Truce 
he had made with France ; but all his Solli- 
tations could not induce him to make this 
Rupture: However, in ſome meaſure to ſoften 
his Refuſal, he made his Nephew a, Preſent of 


zooo Marks, which defray'd the Expence of | 


his Journey. 
very well pleaſed with the Election of Lang- 
fon, extorted by a manifeſt Violence, and which 


was an unprecedented Encroachment. To 


the end therefore to appeaſe the King, and the 
more eaſily to induce his overlooking this En- 


croachment, Innocent ſent him a Letter, wrote 


in ſuch a myſtical Style, that it was not eaſy 


; 2 3 | _ {Fe . 
Trnocent imagined that John would not be 
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to comprehend to what end it was defign'd. - 
Whatever was his Motive, leaſt Jol „ ſhould 
not thoroughly underſtand his Deſign, he ſoon 
after ſent him a Brief ſomewhat more intelli- 
gible; by which, he exhorted him to acknow- 
edge Ca dinal Langton Archbiſhop of Canter- 
2 But as he had no Deſign to ſuffer 
Langton's Election to depend on the King's 
plealure, or ſubmit it to his Examination, 
by another Brief-he enjoin'd the. Monks of 
St. Auguſtin, and. ſuffragan - Biſhops of Can- 
terbury, to receive the Cardinal for their Arch- 
biſhop. Ge LK, 
Jol being ome of what had paſied at 
Rome, flew © into an inconceiveable tranſport 
of Rage: He 2ccuſed the Monks of St. Au- 
guſtin "with having deceived him in this third, 
as well as the firſt; Election; and reſolving to 
be revenged on them, ſent two Knights, Who 
entering the Convent Sword in Hand, com- 
added them in the King's Name immediately 
to quit the Houſe; and if they would prevent 
its being reduced to Aſhes, to leave the King- 
dom in Whites Days. The Monks were ſo inti- 
midated with this terrible Menace, that, with- 
out making the leaſt Reply, they withdrew in- 
to Flanders, and were received in the Abby of 
St. Berthin, and into others of that Neigh- 
bourhood. However this Revenge not giving 
him a thorough Satisfaction, he thought by 
ſhewing himſelf reſolute, he ſhould oblige-the 
Pope to revoke what - he had done: Where- 
fore he wrote a Letter to him in very ftrong 
Terms, reproaching him with an Encroach- 
ment in having annull'd the canonical Election 
of the Biſhop of Norwich without the leaſt 
Colour. After this he told the Pope 1 in ex- 
preſs Terms, chat if he was denied the Satis- 
faction he requited, he would break off all 
farther Communication with the Court of 
Nome, which Was not an Affair of little Mo- 
ment; for he was well aſſured the Pontif drew 
more Money out of England than from any 
other Chriftiin State; conſeque ently ought to 
thew more regard to the King of England, 
than to any” ther Prince. He concluded 
with letting Bmocunt know, Hat his Kingdom 
was not de itute of Prelates able to govern the 
Church, -without being obliged to have fer 
courſe to the Popes; if ey made fo evident an 
2 of their Authority. 200 

geen,” who did' ot nitlertalie this Af. 
2 5 wich 


Hgr to it over | upon” the 
mt; an Ver kim with an ap- 
ent Calmneſ and Moderation; tho' his 
etter Was much more likely to irritate than 
fo Ok the Engliſh Monarch.” 
pe's* 1 to the Klug w. was oon 

chene by TR Order to the Biſhops? 'of London, 
Eh, and Worcefter to wait upon him, añd in- 
duce him to Obeythę Ordinances of the Church; 
but if they found him obſtinate to interddck 


S EX * 


the Kingdom. * he Biſhops, be could not 


T7Zhe His TOR A 


avoid obeying this order, let the King knoy 


and make the Pontif ſenſible he was able to 


P 
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the Purport of their Commiſſion, and intreate 
him to prevent, by his. Submiſſion, a Scand] 
from which the Subjects would not ſuffer le 
than their Prince; but he was inflexible, and 
ſwore if the Kingdom was interdicted, he 
would not only ſend all the Clergy to ſeek ther 
Bread at Rome, but would pluck out the Eyes 
and cut off the Noſe and Ears of all the Ri. 
man Prieſts in his Dominions. 

The Year before, John had a Son by Tak 

d. Angouleme, named Henry; and in the Yeu 
1208 ſhe was deliver'd of a ſecond Prince 
named Richard. 

In the Interim, the three Prelates, who ha 
made their Remonſtrance to the King, finding 
it had no effect, pronounced the Sentence d 
Interdiction on the whole Nation, and with. 
drew beyond Sea. Immediately divine Service 
ceaſed in all the Churches, and Sacrament 
were adminiſter'd to none, but who were ney 
born or dying: There were no Prieſts, no r. 
ligious Ceremonies, the Church-yards were 
ſhut up, and the Dead buried in Ditches, no 
Prieſt daring to appear at the Funeral. 

But the Pope's Severity could not make the 
King ſubmit; on the contrary, finding the 
Court of Rome kept no Meaſures with Him, he 
reſolved to proceed with the fame high hand 


withſtand him. With this Reſolution he con. 
fiſcated all the Effects of thoſe Ecclefiaſtick 
who paid Obedience to the Sentence of li. 
terdiction; and order'd the Sheriffs to diſco- 
ver,. and drive them all out of the King 
dom. 

At that time there was ſcarce a prieſt wh 
did not keep a Concubine, the King put al 
theſe Women in Priſon, whence they were 
not releaſed but on paying conſiderable Fines 
In the great Number of Clergy there wer 
ſome, who, ſlighting the Interdiction, adm 
niſter'd the Sacraments; but as they were 
daily inſulted by the Zealots, the King tock 
them into his Protection, and ordered the Ms 
giſtrates to hang, upon the Spot, thoſe whv 
inſulted them. The Pope had no ſooner ie. 
ceived: Information of this, but he excomm- 
nicated all who diſregarded the Interdiction, 0 
who ſhould obey the King's Orders: Such ws 
at that time the molancholy Situation of th 
People of England. 

While the Kingdom was in this aeplondk 
Condition, Henry, Brother to the Emp 
Otbo, came to John in the Year 1209, to ft 
quire a Supply of Money for his Brothel 
which he generouſly let him have, tho he ha 
himſelf a prefling Occaſion. _ © 

The Kingdom continuing under Interdifi 
was 2 convincing Proof to Jobn that the For 
reſolved to maintain his Pretenſions, and | 
faild by this Method, to proceed by ſo 
mor? violent ; wherefore he thou ght it oy 


to be ſore-arm'd, and to oppoſe a Shield to 
the Thunderbolts of Rome . The making all 
bis Vaſſals renew their Homage, he perſuaded 
himſelf was the moſt proper Method to coun- 


termine the Deſigns of that Court, and hoped 


the Band of Allegiance, to reſtrain them 


| tom entering raſbly into the Pope's Inte- 


reſts. THY ; 
Innocent, perceiving the Interdiction, which 


had laſted above a Year, was not followed by 


| the Effects he expected, at length reſolved to 


excommunicate John; and entruſted the Pub- 


W 1:-:tion of this Sentence to certain Biſhops : 
hut as they had ſtill a very great Reſpect for 


the King, they did not think proper to obey 


de Pope's Orders with the Expedition he re- 
W quired. However, the News of John's being 
Ws excommunicated was ſo blown over the whole 
WT Kingdom, that every one knew it, though the 
WE Sentence was not as yet publiſhed. The Arch- 
Ws deacon of Norwich, one of the Directors of 
we Exchequer, being informed of it, abruptly 
W quitted his Employment, ſaying his Conſcience 
WE would not allow him to ſerve an excommu- 
W nicated Prince; but he very dearly paid for this 


Procedure : The King, highly irritated at his 


1 ſhewing ſo little Regard for his Perſon, had 


him cloſely confined ; and, tis ſaid, his Death 


vas haſtened by extraordinary means: But, 


This Example of Severity was not enough 


W to deter Hugh, newly elected to the Biſhoprick 
of Lincoln, from affronting him in the moſt 
WT {cnfible manner; for having obtained Leave to 


90 to Roan, to be conſecrated by the Archbi- 


| ſhop of that See, inſtead of repairing to Nor- 


mandy, he went ſtraight to Rome, and was 
conſecrated by Cardinal Langton. Could John 
have had him in his Power, tis probable he 
would have ſpared him as little as he did the 


| | Archdeacon of Norwich; but he only ſeized 


on his Revenues, becauſe he could do no 
more, 3 

The Excommunication wrought no viſible 
effect on the King, who continued unmoved, 
and moſt of the Nobility firmly adhered to 
bim; for the Sentence not having been pub- 
lih'd, they could very well plead their Igno- 
rance, John himſelf was in hopes this Sen- 


ence was nothing more than comminatory “, 


which would be revoked if he ſhew'd him- 
{lf reſolute: But as it would have been im- 
prudent to depend altogether upon this, he 
niſed a conſiderable Army, well knowing that 


Meaſures than to be ever on his Guard. 

The Meaſures John took to become formid- 
able gave no ſmall Diſturbance to the Pope, 
Who could not patiently ſee him thus inflexi- 


J 4K. 


nothing was more proper to defeat the Pope's 


e: He perceived it was equally dangerous 
for the Holy See to drop, or to puſh on this 
Quarrel to a greater Length, as the Iſſue was 
Gubtful; And in effect it might have been of 


* A Clauſe in a Law, Se, importing a Puniſhment to Delinqvente, which however is not executed in the Rigor of ie. 
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reat Conſequence with referenc: to other 
States. Before he would take any Reſolution 
on this Subject, he ſent two Envoys into En- 
land, under Pretence of reconciling the King 
and his Clergy ; tho' nothing was farther from 
his Thoughts, for ſach a Reconciliation would 
have been of great Prejudice to himſelf : His 
only View was to diſcover what V5 deſign'd, 
that he might accordingly take his own Mea- 
ſures. Theſe two Envoys ſo wound and turn'd 
the King, that he at Jength condeſcended to 
promiſe he would allow of the exiled Clergy's 
returning to their Churches ; farther, he con- 
ſented that Cardinal Langton ſhould be put 
into poſſeſſion of the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury, and promiſed he would take care the 
Church of England ſhould enjoy all the Liber- 
ties, Privileges and Immunities it had enjoy'd 
in the Time of Edward the Confeſſor. wy 
One might imagine, ſo conſiderable an Ad- 
vance on the King's Part, ſhould have ſatis- 
fied the Envoys; for he, in effect, gave up the 
principal Article, in offering to acknowledge 
Cardinal Langton Archbiſhop ; beſide, it was 
natural for them to preſuppoſe, that in the 
negociating an Accommodation, the Pope and 
Clergy ought on their fide, to forego ſome- 
what of their Pretenſions. But when the En- 
voys perceiv'd they had gain'd this Point, they 
required that the Clergy ſhould be reſtored to 
all they had loſt, and that full Reparation 
ſhould be made them for what they had ſuf- 
fer'd from this Quarrel ; but as he would not 
oblige himſelf to make this Reſtitution, which 
was indeed not in his Power, the Negotiation 
was broken off, and the Envoys having pub- 
liſh'd the Excommunication of the King, hi- 
therto defer d by the Biſhops, return'd to 
= SN ” * 
The Pope comprehended by the Advances 
John had made, that he would be glad at any 
rate, to extricate himſelf from this Affair, and 
was very ſenſible he had rejected the laſt Ar- 
ticle N purely from his Inability to 
comply with it. Though he had nothing leſs 
at Heart than the indemnifying the Clergy, 
he notwithſtanding ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on this 
Article, that he might have opportunity of 
carrying Matters to the Pitch he intended; he 
knew John was not beloved by his People, and 
ſtill leſs beloved by the Nobility ; wherefore, 
that he might entirely alienate from him the 
Hearts of the Eng/:/h, he thought it neceſſa- 
ry to break this Chain which linked them to 
their Sovereign; and accordingly taking Ad- 
vantage of John's want of Power, he publiſh's 
a Bull which abſolved his Subjects from their 
Oath of. Allegiance, and enjoin'd them under 
the Penalty of Excommunication, not to. obey 
him: This Thunder-ſtroak had ſuch an Ef- 
fect, that moſt of the Barons, overjoy'd at an 
Opportunity to revenge themſelves on the King, 


1 
oy 
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begin 
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began to conſult together for the placing ano- 
ther on the Throne. 
Fyobn, in the mean while, not miſtruſting 
tcheſe Deſigns, appear d ſo little concern d, that 
every body was aſtoniſhed. Far from foreſeeing 
the threaten'd Danger, he paſs'd his Time in 
Feaſtings and uninterrupted Diverſions, as if 
he had nothing to give him Uneaſineſs, and the 
Pope's Bull had been of no manner of con- 
ſequence to him. The Welſb, who could never 
be long quiet, at the ſame time making In- 
roads upon the Engliſh Territories, put John 
into ſo violent a Rage, that he hung up twen- 
ty- eight Hoſtages that were in his Hands for 
their peaceable Behaviour; after which, he re- 
ſolved to carry the War into their Country, 
and extirpate the whole Nation. = 
While he was making Preparations for this 
xpedition, the King of Scotland gave him 
Intelligence that a dangerous Conſpiracy was 
hatching againſt him in England; but John 
was fully perſuaded no body durſt ſtir while 
he was at the Head of an Army; wherefore, 
without having the leaſt Regard for this Advice, 
he continued his March as far as Chefter, de- 
gning to begin a War upon the Welſh: At 
his Arrival in this Town, he received freſh 
Advice of this Conſpiracy, which was con- 
firm'd from fo many different Parts, that he 
could no longer doubt the Truth of it. His 
Confidence now giving place to Fear, he look d 
upon the Officers of his Army as ſo many ſe- 
cret Enemies; full of this Imagination, he 
diſbanded his Troops, and withdrew to London, 
where he thought himſelf ſecure. Some lit- 
tle time after, upon certain Information that 
the Barons were in no readineſs to execute their 
Deſigns, his Fear ſome what abating, he de- 
manded Hoſtages of them for their Loyalty; 
there were but few who durſt refuſe him, as 


9 
. 


er apprehended falling a Sacrifice to his Jea- 
0 


uſy before they could be in a Poſture of De- 


fence: In effect, their Meaſures were not as 
yet well fix d. 1 A 
The Pope, in the Interim, who had fo pro- 
ſperouſly n, did not intend to leave off, 
but took the neceſſary Meaſures at Rome for 
the Succeſs of his Enterprize: Wherefore, the 
better to cloak his Deſigns, he made Cardinal 
Langton, and the exiled Biſhops, petition him 
to apply ſome Remedy to the Calamities un- 
der which the Church of England had Tong 
labour d. This Petition gave him a Pretence 
to aſſemble the College of Cardinals, in which 
b eee to amplify the Injuries Jobn 
had done, and continually did to the Church; 


lan de Brauſe, a Nobleman, being required to deliver his Hoſtage, was prevented in his Anfwer by his Wife, who 
King ſhould have none of her Sons to keep, TW 

Baron ſharply feproved her be fore the King's Servants, and told them, That 
him without any Pledge, according to the Judgment 5 his Court, or that of his Peers, at any 
ahn; who immgdiately ſent to ſeize him. The Baron being timely ! 

the King's Orders, with his Wife: and Children eſeaped into Veld, where this afflicted Lady uſed all poſſible means © " 
n a Preſent of four hundred white Cows and a Bull: But all could not obtain her Pardon. She 95 
afterwards apprehended with her Sons, (her Huſband having eſcaped into France)*and impriſon'd in Windfor-caftle, where both 
and her Children were ſtarved to death. A cruel Puniſhment for a raſh Tongue. . N 


told the Commiſſioners, That the 
Anſwer was more taken notice of, and reported to 


ie Jobn, and ſent the 
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nacy of this Prince could not be ſurmounted þ 


and concluded with ſaying, that as the O0 


ecclefiaſtical Cenſures, he had convened thy 
by the Aſſiſtance of their Advice, to find ſm 
Means for reducing this ftiff-necked Son t9 (jy. 
dience, The Reſult of this Council was, that 
John, being convicted of having rebelled ,. 
gainſt the Holy See, merited to be depoſe 
and the Pope ought to name another King d 
England. According to this Opinion, I. 
cent fulminated the Sentence of Depoſition 3. 
gainſt King John, and committed the Exec. 
tion of this Sentence to Philip King of Fray, 
promiſing him Remiſſion of all his Sins, ary 
the Crown of England to him and his Heir 
after the Expulſion of the Tyrant. 
The Commiſſion Philip received from th 
Pope compleated his Wiſhes; not ſatisfied with 
having taken a great part of his Dominion 
from King John, he already had, in Imaginz 
tion, ſwallow'd up the Kingdom of Englm/ 
The Ships which were to compoſe his Flet 
arriv'd from all Parts at the Mouth of the N. 
ver Seine, and the Princes, his Vaſſals, as dil 
his Nobility, brought him Troops to Run 
the Place appointed for the Rendezvous of hi 
Army. Such great Preparations could not be 
long a Secret to the King of England, wh 
uſed his utmoſt Endeavours to be in readine 
to oppoſe the threatned Invaſion: He ſun- 
mon'd all the Vaſſals of the Crown to repair 
to Dover with their Troops, and ordered al 
the Ships belonging to his Subjects to rendes. 
vous at the ſame Place, threatening the Maſter 
of ſuch Ships as ſhould not be there with R. 
niſhment, and to admit no Excuſe for ther 
Failure; his Commands were ſo urgent, and 
his Threats had ſuch an immediate effect, tht 
he had in a very ſhort Space, gathered tog 
ther a much greater Number of Troops and 
Shipping than he could maintain; wherefor 
he was compelled to diſmiſs a Part of b 
Fleet, and to retain only ſixty thouſand of tix 
beſt diſciplin'd Troops, which had been mor 
than ſufficient to have ſecured him from all Is 
ſults had he not loſt their Affections: But ths 
Prince found the Art of making himſelf ratht 
feared than loved. 
While the two Monarchs of France a 
England were equally preparing, the one ' 
attack, the other to repel ; while the Sea Ws 
cover'd with their Fleets, and their Sea-coall 
with Troops, who minutely expected to ente 
into Action; the Pope gave his ultimate Ju- 
ſtructions to Pandulphus, one of the two En- 
voys already mentioned, who on this Occal 


auſe be had fo ill his own Nepheww Arthur. f. 
if be had ended th King, 5 was ready 10 115 


Time or Place whatever : But his 


Was 


; 


ſted with the Character of Legate for 


d. lis publick Commiſſion was to uſe 
h 3 * laſt Endeavour to induce King John to 
2 WT «mit to the Church; but his private Inſtru- 
1 


gion, was to give the finiſhing Stroak to the 
po 58 Project. He paſs d thro' France, where 
hel view'd Philip's Preparations, and extoll'd 
bis Zeal and Expedition; after which, he re- 
W ...:ircd to the King of England at Dover, to 
vom he repreſented the Number of his Ene- 
nos Forces ſufficient to over-run England, 
Vere even all the Inhabitants united for their 
Defence: whereas he was very far from having 
any Dependance on the Hearts of his Subjects. 


c To convince him thoroughly, the Legate let 


him know, that Pbilip had private Aſſurances 
\ WS from the chief of the Engliſh Nobility, that 
; W inſtead of oppoſing, they would aſſiſt him to 
de utmoſt of their Power. This Intelli- 
2 gence agreeing with what he had already re- 
p W ccived, John appeared ſtagger d with it, and 
WS conld not help diſcovering to the Legate the 
= Apprehenſion he was under. This was direct- 
dhe point to which Panduſphus deſigned to 
x bring him. When he found him in this Si- 
2 nation, he hinted there was but one Method 
K avoid the impending Danger, which was 
Y bo throw himſelf into the Pope's Protection, 
vo, as a compaſſionate Father, ſtill had his 
Arms open to receive him; but he added, to 
be worthy of this Clemency, he muſt become 
an obedient Son of the Church, and as a Proof, 
„ engage faithfully to perform the Orders of the 
= Pope, who, in Imitation of him whoſe Vice- 
„ RS gerent he is on Earth, deſireth not the Death 
7% Sinner, but rather that he ſhould turn from 
4 his Wickedneſs. | | 

at Never Prince was known in John's then 


Cicumſtances; he had a Precipice on either 
Hand, equally dangerous, and he muſt ven- 
ure down one or other, without having Time 
allowed him to conſider which was leſs 
rilous. Pandulphus, on the one Side, urged 
his taking Advantage of the Lenity the Pope 
was ſtill ready to ſhew him; and Philip on 
the other, who was on the Point of embark- 
ing, gave him no Time to conſult on the Re- 
ſolution he ought to take: He ſaw no other 
Choice but that of falling into the Hands of 
s moſt inveterate Enemy, or that of ſub- 
mitting to the Pope, who was the ſole Author 


as 

ts of his Misfortunes ; of - theſe two Evils, as he 
tr did not foreſee what the Pope had prepared for 
bim, he choſe the latter, as the leſs inſupport-- 
l able. The Legate was not ſo indiſcreet as at 
00 irſt to let him know on what Terms the 


5 would favour him with his Protection; 
e thought it ſufficient for the preſent to make 


. 
S 
. 


- him lolemnly ſwear he would obey the Pope's 
Lecrees in every Thing concerning the Diſpute 
- which cauſed his Excommunication; that he 
wy 3 make Reſtitution to the Clergy and 
55 ay of all they had loft on account of the 


„ ö 
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Interdiction; that he would receive into Fa- 
vour the baniſh'd Biſhops, and all others pre- 
ſcribed ; that he would ratify all his Promiſes 
by authentick Letters Patent, and give for 
Security ſuch Biſhops and Barons as the Pope 
or his Legates ſhould name ; he farther pro- 
miſed to ſend Letters of Safeguard to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the exiled 
Biſhops, that they might return to their 
Churches : In ſhort, he ſwore to proſecute 
neither Layman nor Eccleſiaſtick for any thing 
which concerned the Diſpute in Queſtion. 

Theſe Conditions, conſidering John's Cir- 
cumſtances, he might have thought tolera- 
ble had there been no Addition : But the 

Oath he had taken to ſubmit to the Pope 
in every Thing, included a tacit Condition 
of the Purport of which Pandulphus did 
not think proper to inform him, till he had 
engaged too far to retreat; but when this 
Point came to be explained, the Legate told 
him in plain Terms, that the Sins he had been 
guilty of againſt God and his Church, were 
too enormous to be expiated, but by ſurren- 
dering his Crown to the Pope. This unhappy 

Prince muſt undoubtedly be very much ſur- 
prized at ſuch a Propoſition ; but he had gone 
too far to look back. The Step he had al- 
ready taken had loſt him the Hearts of thoſe 
Subjects, who had, till then, retained any Af- 
fection for him, and he was ſatisfied, as he 
could not rely upon his Army, he had no 


other Method left to ſkreen him from the 


powerful Invaſion Philip was preparing to 
make: Wherefore he was under an indiſ- 
penſable Neceſſity of ſubmitting to this hard 
Condition, which doubtleſs he would have 
rejected had it been poſſible for him previ- 
ouſly to have known the full Extent of his 
Oath. The next Morning, to make good his 
Engagement, he went to the Church of Do- 
ver, accompany'd by the Legate, and a great 
Number of Lords and Officers of his Army, 
and there, in the Sight of all the People, taking 
the Crown from his Head, he laid it, with all 
the other Enſigns of Royalty, at the Legate's 
Feet, who repreſented the Pope; and from 
that Moment he acknowledged himſelf Vaſſal 
to the Holy See, and engaged, as ſuch, to 
to pay 1000 Marks yearly, viz, 700 for Eng- 
land, and 300 for Ireland. The Legate having 
obtained all he could wiſh, kept the Crown 
and Scepter five Days in his Cuſtody ; at the 
Expiration of which 'Time he reſtored them to 
Jobn, but let him know it was a particular 
Favour done him by the holy Se. 
Pandulphus, who had no farther Buſineſs in 
England, returned without having taken off 
the Interdiction, or abſolving the King. He 
went to meet Philip, who reckoned upon the 
- Conqueſt of England as infallible. As foan as 
he ſaw this Prince, he commanded him, in 
the Pope's Name, not to proceed in the de- 
| 3 3 ſigned 


dw _ 
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ſigned Expedition. Philip was ſtruck with 
Suͤrprize at theſe Words, but boldly refuſed 


anſwering, that by the expreſs Deſire of the 
Pope he had made Preparations to go into Eng- 
land for the Remiſſion of his Sins; and nei- 
ther contrary Orders, nor all the Menaces 


him from the Execution of his Deſign. In 
this Reſolution he aſſembled a Council of the 
principal Lords of his Kingdom, and of thoſe 
Vaſſal Princes who were then with him. As 


as it was of Importance to his Deſigns to paint 
the Pope in the moſt lively and ſtrongeſt Co- 
-lours, he did not mention him in this Aſſembly 
in the moſt- reſpe&tful Manner: His View 
was, and he declared it plain enough in his 


Oath, they would not deſert him, ſhould the 
Pope even proceed againſt him by Eccleſi- 
-aſtical Cenſures : This was the Scope of his 
o Harangue. „ 5 | 
The Princes and Lords who were in this 
Council, ſeem'd inclin'd to enter into ſuch an 
Engagement; the Earl of Flanders was the 
only one who oppoſed it, and that after a 
Manner injurious to Philip. He repreſeuted 
to the Members, that the intended Expedition 
againſt the King of England was neither juſt 
nor bonourable ; and moreover, ſince the Pope 
refuſed his Approbation, was become impra- 
cticable; adding, that it would be more con- 
formable to the Rulds of Honour and Equity 
to reſtore to that Prince what he had been de- 
prived of in France, than to lay new Schemes 
to take Advantage of his Misfortunes. 
P̃'bilip, nettled at a Speech which reproach'd 
his Conduct, thought it expedient firſt to 
humble the Earl of Flanders, to intimidate his 
other Vaſſals, and at the ſame Time to deprive 
Jobn of the Aſſiſtance he might have from 
{> good a Friend; and ordering his Fleet to 
ſteer for the Coaſts of Flanders, he marched 
With his Army to attack the Earl by Land; 
who, *tis very probable, by the great Progreſs 
Philip made, had been entirely ruined, if 
Jobn had not ſent his Fleet to his Aſſiſtance, 
which, under the Command of the Earl of 
Salisbury, ſurprized and totally deſtroy'd that 
of ;Philip's. © This ſevere Check blew up all 
- Phitip's:' great Projects, who was obliged to 
deſiſt from his Enterprize, and to return tho- 
rouglily mortify'd to Paris. 

his Victory awaken'd, on a ſudden, King 
| * Courage; as he was aſſured of the 
:;Pope's Aſſiſtance for the future, he reſolved to 
carry the War into France, and endeavour the 
Recovery of what he had loſt. To this End 
- Fe marched his Army to -Port/mouth, the Place 
appointed for his Fleet to meet him; but when 
he thought of embarking, he was told by his 
B rons they could not attend him, -till he had 


.. 
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to obey the Orders the Legate brought him; 
which could be added to them, ſhould deter 


he was.extreamly irritated againſt Iunocent, and 


Speech, to get all the Lords to promiſe, on 


told him it was impoſſible for them to attind 


ſary 


the Kingdom, with Deſign to be near enougt 


. Tons having been condemned | 
not make war upon them without breakuy 


Kingdom continued under 


to convince Jobn that the Prelate was not i 
cerely reconciled to him; but he very ſoon 


Temporal conven'd at London, on the Subjes 
of the Reſtitution promiſed by the King, t. 


of ENGLAND, 


received Abſolution. This Declaration mag 
him ſend in all Haſte a Safeguard to Cardinal 


Langton and the other proſcribed Biſhops, ti . 
they might return and looſe his Band of ER. ! 
communication. Theſe Prelates being arriy; AR , 
in England went to Wincheſter to wait on th. 1 
King, who throwing himſelf at their Pet n 
begg'd they would take Compaſſion on bin 8 .. 
and on the Kingdom. The Cardinal ni A :. 
and led him to the Church, where, in by. 1, 
ſence of the whole Congregation, he may m 
him take an Oath, that he would to the u. AS .. 
moſt of his Power protect the Holy Church. ui 
re-eſtabliſh the wholſome Laws of his Pb. k 
ceſſors, eſpecially thoſe of Edward; and hc. 
ſhort that before Eaſter he would repair 11 ba 
the Damages he had occaſioned. Dot 
This Affair being terminated, Fobn . Va 
pair'd to Portſnouth, where he found new ai 


unexpected Obſtacles. When every Thin 
was ready for the Embarkation, the Baron 
who had repaired thither on his Summon, 


him, their long Stay at Portſmouth having ei. 
hauſted all the Money they had raiſed for the 
Campaign. Tho' he was heartily vexed 2 
this Diſappointment, yet he thought it nec 
to conceal his Uneaſineſs, and flatterig 
himſelf he ſhould ſhame them into their Du 
ty, ſet fail for the Ifle of Jerſey, with no othe 
Attendants than his domeſtick Servants: Bt 
having waited there ſome Days, and finding 
no Body join him, he directed his Courſe ſr 
England, reſolving to puniſh the Diſobedienc 
of the Barons. At his Arrival he levied fone 
Troops, and marched towards the Center d 


to prevent their taking Arms in any Quart, 
and to oppreſs thoſe who durſt make the fri 
Motion, The Cardinal Archbiſhop perceiving 
his Intention, went to him, then at Northanj: 
ton, and let him know, that none of the Br 
by Law, he coll 


his Oath. The King irritated at this Remor 
ſtrance, told the Cardinal, in a Paſſion, in 
he did not want his Advice; and withoit 
giving him a further Hearing continued 
March to Nottingham, Langtun, who would 
not thus be fail'd, followed him the next Dj 
and declared to him, that he would excomm 
nicate all who ſhould take Arms while il 
the Sentence dd 
Interdiction. el exp 


” 
: 


This Procedure of Langton's was ſuffcia 


a more convincing Proof. 5 
In an Afembly of the Lords Spiritual un 


Cardinal took Occaſion to ſpeak againſt hin 
with very great Warmth, Fe ſaid, hat 


=. ve the King Abſolution, he had 
7 33 to reeſtabliſh the Church, 
. Nobility, and the People, in all their Pri- 
1 es; but he had not hitherto taken the 
2 © top towards the Performance of his Pro- 
ie Upon this Ground, he added, that it 
5 abſolutely neceflary, for the publick Good, 
0 Glicit his accompliſhing the Engagements 
be had cnter'd into; but as ſome Difficulties 
nackt occur in adjuſting Particulars, they 
„ ought to require the King's Conſent, to make 
lc of the Charter of one of the preceding 


Copy, notwithſtanding the Endeavours which 
bad been made to aboliſh even the Memory 
eit. The Charter mentioned by the Biſhop 
aas that which Henry I. granted to his Sub- 
cas in the Beginning of his Reign. The Ba- 
ons, who had but a confuſed Notion of this 


ill better pleaſed at its Contents : Wherefore, 


* Without the leaſt Heſitation, they agreed to 
. nake it the Ground of their Demands. This 
the Wcſolution taken, they enter'd into a Confe- 
143 leracy, and bound themſelves by Oath to uſe 
«ce. beir utmoſt Efforts for the Re- eſtabliſhment 
eriny f their Privileges, and mutually to ſtand by 


ach other *, 
Nothing could be more agreeable to Pope 


- Bit nocent, than the News of this Diſſenſion 
ding Ready to break out between the King and his 
ſe for Barons. Wherefore ſeeming to have had no 
fiene ntimation of the Confederacy of the Barons, 
fone e ſent Cardinal Nicholas, Biſhop of Tr:ivol, 
er d e egate to England, with a publick Commiſ- 
0e n to take off the Interdiction, and to recon- 
Ae, le the King and his Clergy upon the Subject 
« im the promis'd Reſtitution. John at the very 
einn t offer'd a hundred thouſand Marks, and 
bun. e Legate appeared fatisfied with the Sum; 
ne Ba t the Prelates haughtily rejected it, and 
coul ld racher ſuffer the Kingdom to groan un-. 
eakin the intolerable Burthen of the Interdiction, 
emot- an forego the moſt minute Article of their 
„ tht A etenfons. The Legate was not diſpleaſed at 
vitholt s Obſtinacy, which gave him an Opportu- 
10d hb to acquaint the King with the Inſtru- 
, woull s he had. received from the Pope. He 


reſented to him, the Impoſſibility of his ever 
dying any Tranquillity in his Kingdom, till 
had put himſelf entirely under the power- 
apoſtolical Protection; to which end it 
* neceffary, he ſhould make a ſecond Re- 
on of the Crown, the former being lia- 
0 too many Exceptions. 

aan was in a melancholy Situation, en- 


| paſſed with Difficulties; and having almoſt 


iniſters, whoſe Gravity and udgment 


Me 
Vath h 


£ 


I Kings, of which he had luckily recovered a 


Charter, were rejoyced at its being found, and 
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as many Enemies as the Kingdom had Noble- 
men, he could find no reſource but in the 
Pope's Protection: And tho' he was to obtain 
this by a ſecond Reſignation of his Crown, 


yet he again condeſcended to the ſervile Com- 


pliance. When he had reſolv'd on this mean 
Submiſſion, he convened a general Aſſembl 

at Weſtminſter, where, in the Preſence of all 
the Lords of the Kingdom, he ſolemnly, a 
ſecond Time, reſigned his Crown to the Pope; 
with all the Formalities the Legate pleaſed to 
preſcribe. The confederate Barons eaſily per- 


ceived their Secret was difcovered, and that this 
Action of the King's, was the Condition of the 
_ Pope's Protection: As nothing could be more 


contrary to their Deſigns of re-eſtabliſhing their 
Privileges, than the Vaſſalage to which John 
had ſubmitted the Kingdom, Cardinal Lang- 
ion made a ſolemn Proteſt againſt this new 
Engagement, and laid this Proteſt upon the 
Altar. 1 


Innecent, having Advice of Langton's Pro- 


teſt, was extreamly offended at a Cardinal's 
having acted ſo very contrary to the Holy See; 
but he durſt not urge him on this Point, leſt 
he ſhould ſtir up the whole Kingdom, and 
make the Engliſb join with Langton to main- 
tain their Liberties ; wherefore it was the In- 
tereſt of the Roman Court to let this acquired 
Sovereignty flumber for ſome time, that the 
Engliſh, being ſenſible of no Change, might 
be leſs inclined to take Meaſures for ſhaking 
off the Yoke newly impoſed. The Pontif 
however took an Opportunity to mortify the 
Archbiſhop, by giving his Legate, Cardinal 
Nicholas, full Power to diſpoſe of all the va- 
cant Benefices in England, Langton, ſtung at 
this Commiſſion having been given to other 
than himſelf, took occaſion, from the Legate's 
Irregular Conduct, to appeal to the Pope, and 
ſent his Brother to proſecute this Appeal at 
Rome. Simon found the Pope very little in- 
clined to give ear to Complaints againſt a Le- 
gate, who had lately done him ſo conſiderable 
Service; beſide Pandulphus had done the Arch- 
biſhop and all the Eng///þ Nobility very ill 
Offices : He had repreſented the latter as Men 
of turbulent Spirits, and the King as the moſt 
devout of Princes. This Relation made In- 
nocent deaf to Langton's Remonſtrances, and 
haſten his Orders to his Legate to take off the 
Interdiction, which had laſted fix Years. As 


to the Satisfaction required by the Clergy, he 


ordered the King ſhould pay them, as a full 
Reparation, 40,000 Marks only. Thus ended 
this remarkable Diſpute, which made the King 


of England a Vaſſal and tributary to the Pope. 


2 After this, dy'd Feoffery Fitz-Peter, Chief Juſtice of England, a Man of a generous Spirit, a great Lawyer, and an able 
Ti n; the only Man. who in thoſe Times of Diſſention was unbiaſs'd ; acting the Part of an impartial Counſellor between 
dy Nad his Subjects: whom, tho the King moſt employed, ; 
| ; 3 them in Awe. The King greatly rejoiced at the News of his Death, ſaid, 
8. mnto Hell, Tet him pay his ompliments to Archbiſhop Hubert, whom he will certainly find there; and turning to thoſe that 
im, ſwore by God's Feet, that now he was King and Lord of England, being now at Liberty, as he imagined, to elude 
e had by conſtraint taken to his Nobility, and to break the Treaty he had lately cdonclude. | 


he moſt feared, and leaſt loved, as bad Princes do their moſt 


Nun hae” Jobn, 


" F 
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obn, tho' to his eternal Diſhonour, find- ple's Averſion to their Sovereign. Upon 4, 


| | 
ing himſelf deliver'd from an Affair which had King's Return from France, the Barons, yy, WAR « 
cauſed him ſo great Perplexity, reſolved to pur- had not let drop their firſt Project, reſolved ; c 
= | 

{ 


ſue the Deſign which the Diſobedience of the a Body to demand the Re-eſtabliſhment & 
| Barons had compelled him to give over. Hav- their Privileges. A Pilgrimage to Sr. p; WR 
if ing made the neceflary Preparations for an En- mundſbury having given the principal amor, i = 
=. terprize of ſo great Importance, he repaired them a Pretence for meeting, they conclud 
to Roche] with a numerous Army, and after- upon requiring of the King a Confirmation & 
wards entering Poitou, he reduced that Pro- Henry the Firſt's Charter, which (as has ben 
N vince with the ſame Eaſe it had been taken already ſaid) contain'd the Subſtance of the Il. 
from him. This proſperous Succeſs raiſing his berties enjoy'd by the Engliſb under the Dom. 
Hopes, he advanc'd towards Anjou, and re- nion of the Saxon Kings; and agreed, imme. 
built the Walls of Angers, which he had him- diately after Chr:/#mas, in a full Body to pr. 
ſelf formerly thrown down. This unexpected ſent their Petition to John : And looking q. 
Attack ſurpriſed Philip, who at that time em- on the Succeſs of their Undertaking as infill. 
ployed in the Low-countries in a War of con- ble, the Barons went to London, and demand WM 
ſequence againſt the Emperor and Earl of of the King, in very intelligible and pre co 
| Flanders, could not, time enough, make head Terms, the Revival of St. Edward's Laws, RR Ct 
| againſt this new Enemy: However, his Son, and the Re-eſtabliſhment of the other Right w 
Fj Prince Lewis, levying an Army with all poſ- and Privileges contained in Henry the Fit 
1 ſible Expedition, advanced towards Anjou, Charter; telling him, they required only wi 
7: while the Engliſb were buſied in the Siege of he had himſelf promiſed them with a ſolem WA 
a Caſtle named /a Roche au Moine. Jobn, at Oath before he had received his Abſolutin, {AR ”” 
1 the Approach of the French Army, loſing all This Petition, tho' couched in the moſt x. 4g 
Hopes of continuing the Siege, reſolved to raiſe ſpectful Terms, alarm'd the King: He con- n 
it, and offer Lewis Battle; but the Poitevins prehended they had already taken their Re. me 
refuſing to follow him, he was not only lution in caſe it was rejected, and thought i WA in ( 
obliged to quit that Deſign, but to retire with beſt to gain time, which he deſired they vod mer 
| | ſome Precipitation. Spight of this Event John give him till Eaſter ; promiſing he would tha WR but 
| ſtill had Troops ſufficient to have made him let them know his Intentions. Tho' they « ef! 
| hope a proſperous Iflue of this War, had he fily perceived the King endeavour'd to amuk WW 1 
3 continued it: But the News of Philip's hav- them, yet they fear'd the Blame might æ Wn Wig 
| ing won the Battle of Bouvines * made him thrown upon them if they refuſed him this x- | Bray 
29 think of a Retreat. From this Victory, one ſpite ; and therefore withdrew. his ] 
8 | of the greateſt France ever gained, John ap- The Time which the King had taken be- he v 
prehended the whole Burthen of the War ing expired, above a thouſand Knights wil anot 
would fall upon him; wherefore, by the Inter- mounted and well arm'd, met at Sami. he W 
| poſition of the Pope's Legate, he demanded John, who was then at Oxford, to wait thel * 1 
| a five Years Truce, which was agreed to. coming, being informed of their Number, ad wo 
4 We are now arrived at the third Period of the Appearance they made, did not think p- sE 
| King John's Reign, which was equally turbu- per to riſque his Perſon in a Conference with which 
| lent and unfortunate to this Prince with the them; but, before they drew nearer, ſent it 6 He 
two former. One would imagine, after hav- Earl of Pembroke to know what were te Þ ourt 
ing experienced ſo many Misfortunes, ohn, Laws, and what the Liberties they mention 115 
| tho' it was at the Expence of his Character, in their Petition: They anſwered by a Jo x ade 
ö ought to ſpend the remaining part of his Days Memorial, containing the Laws and Cuſtom N Oy 
| in quiet; but a quite different Fate was al- obſerved and practiſed in the Time of Wh * 
= lotted him; his preceding Conduct, which was Saxon Kings. The King had no ſooner en Conf | 
1 a Mixture of Pride, Humour, Tyranny, Im- mined this Writing, but he fell into 2 violent 4 ec 
L | prudence, and Meanneſs of Spirit, had cauſed Paſſion, and faid, the Barons aſked no | 85 
; ſo general a Diſcontent among his Subjects, that than to deprive him of the Government of — ; 
| it could but be attended by very unhappy Con- Kingdom. . 3 * 4 
| ſequences. | As he loſt the Eſteem of the Peo- The Barons perceiving, by the Kings 1 the H 
ple, ſo he proportionably loſt the Reſpect of the ſwer, twas in vain to hope any thing but 5 , 
| Barons: And indeed, their Hopes of ſucceed- Force, elected the Lord Fitz-Walter tor * "iy 
j ing in their Deſigns was grounded on the Peo- General, and inſtantly marched towards, 4 which 
+ | In the Battle of Bouwines the Confederates, wiz. the Emperor Otho, Ferrand Earl of Flanders, Renaud Earl of Beulen, 1 and n 
an Army of 15000 fighting Men; Philip did not exceed half that Number. The King of France ran great hazard 0 hy Ammy; 
on that Day, as he was beat from his Horſe by the Earl of Boulogne, trampled over by \ # Cavalry, and wounded in his * Tim 3 
Ferrand Earl of Flanders, the Earls of Saliſßury and Boulogne, and the Dukes of Brabant and Lemburg, and the Earls of ho * fal 
| | 22 were taken Priſoners ; the Em ror Ot ho narrowly eſcaped, who lived not long after. Philip Biſhop of The 2 1 on 
1 who has been already mentioned in this Hiſiory as Priſoner to Richard I. made a notable Diſtinction in this Battle. mw The | 
had denied to appear in his behalf, becauſe he had ſpilt chriſtian Blood (in the Battle in which he, was made Priſoner) 150 i ſolye d 5 


parent by his Caat Armour, which Richard King of England ſent to the Pope: Wherefore he would not draw a Sword, 


with a Club: as if there was any Diffgrence between beating out a Chriſtian's Brains and cutting his Throat. _ 


5 


to fi 


JOHN 


having informed him they had engaged a great 
many Adventurers in his Service, his Affairs 


8 Seeger gebe 


Caſtle of Northamplon: This Place making 
rcater Reſiſtance than they expected, jthey 
Node up and marched to Bedford, which they 


. took; where they were ſent to by the Londoners 


gnify their Readinels to join with them. At 
this Time the King was providing an Army, 


but hearing the Londoners were joined with the 


Lords, thought rather to proceed by Fraud 


* than by Force; and thereupon ſent to the 


Lords, that if they would come to him at 
Windſor, he would grant their Demands, 


3 | The Lords coming thither the King promiſed 
= :, give them Satisfaction in all they demand- 
ea; and fo in a Meadow between Windſor and 


Staines, called Running Mead, he conſented to 
confirm their former Liberties, and ſigned two 
Charters, in which the Barons had inſerted 
whatever they thought fit. Theſe are the 


Ws Charters which have ſince ſerved as a Baſis to 


the Engliſb Liberties, - 
Soon after the King withdrew to the Ie of 


| 3 Viglt, from whence he ſent to the Pope, to 


acquaint him with this Confederacy of the Ba- 
rons, and deſired his Aſſiſtance. While in the 
mean time he lived wandering up and down 


WT in Corners, converſing with none but Fiſher- 
men and Mariners, and having no Diverſion 
but that of walking on the Seaſide with ſome 
of his Houſhold. 


The King's withdrawing to the Iſle of 


Vi, gave an uſcleſs Employment to the 
Brains of his Subjects to diſcover the Cauſe of 


his Retreat : One while they would have it, 


be was become a Fiſherman or Merchant; at 
naother, that he deſigned to turn Pirate: Tho' 
be was inform'd of all faid of him, he was 
"ot in the leaſt concern'd ; but for the Space of 
chree Months patiently waited the Return of 


his Envoys, and the Arrival of foreign Troops 


W which had been promiſed him, 


He found no Difficulty in ſucceeding at the 


| Court of Rome, as it was the Pope's Intereſt to 


lupport him, Tznocent fell into a very violent 
Rage that the Barons ſhould dare be guilty of 
an Outrage towards a Prince who was under 
the immediate Protection of the Church. In 


[this Paſſion he ſwore, whatever might be the 


Conſequence, their Temerity ſhould not go 
unpuniſh'd; and at the ſame time ſent them a 
nef, commanding them to deſiſt from what 
they had extorted from their Sovereign, if they 
would not draw upon themſelves the Anger of 
the Holy See: But the Barons laugh'd at his 
anmands, and deſpiſing the Thunderbolts 
Which threaten'd them „ ſeiz'd upon Rocheſter, 


Which Cardinal Langton put into their Hands ; 


* m which they found a vaſt Quantity of 

5 unition amaſs'd by the King againſt a 
me of Neceflity : *Tis probable this was the 
calon the Barons ſeiz d on that Town. | 

G1 e Pope, in the mean while, having ab- 
ved John from his Oath, and his Agents 


\..s 
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began to appear with another Face. He ex- 
peditiouſly left the e of Wight, and went 
to Dover to meat the expected Troops, which 
he had, in a little time, the Satisfaction of 
ſeeing arrive in conſiderable Numbers from 
Brabant, Flanders, Normandy; Poitou; and 
Gaſcony : Men of deſperate Fortunes, who had 
nothing but their Lives to Joſe; which they 
were determined to hazard to procure Eſtates, 
His firſt Expedition was the Siege of Rocheſter, 
which after a long Defence, was at length 
taken, notwithſtanding all the Barons could 
do to throw Succour into the Place. John was 
ſo enraged, he would have hanged up all the 
Garriſon had not his Generals prevented it, by 
repreſenting to him, that he would expoſe his 
Troops to cruel Repriſals. After the Redu- 
ction of Rocheſter, he divided his Army into 
two Corps; one of which he gave to his nea 
tural Brother the Earl of Saliſbury, who was 
to waſte the ſouthern Counties, while, with 
the other he made the northern Parts feel the 
Effects of his Revenge. It is eaſy to conceive 
they did not ſpare the Lands belonging to the 
Barons, who being too weak to keep the Field, 
had ſhut themſelves up in London. 

- In the interim, the Pope fulminated an 
Excommunication againſt the Barons, order- 
ing Pandulphus and the Biſhop of Rocheſter to 
command Cardinal Langton, in his Name, to 
publiſh the Bull. But this Prelate pretending 
the Pope had been impoſed upon, refuſed 
obeying till he had himſelf given him a parti- 
cular of this whole Affa ir. Upon his Refuſal, 
the two Biſhops publiſhed the Excommuni- 
cation, and, according to their Inſtructions, 
ſuſpended the Archbiſhop. The Barons, who 
but little regarded this Cenſure, under Pretence 
that no one of them was particularly named in 
the Bull, continued their Endeavours to ſkreen 
themſelves from the King's Perſecutions. 
No ſooner was Innocent informed of the 
Pretence the Barons made uſe of to ſlight the 
Sentence of Excommunication he had lanced 
againſt them, but he publiſhed another Bull, 
which excommunicated them all, every Man 
by his reſpective Name. Their Lands were 
interdicted, as was alſo the City of London, 
which fided with them. As they expected 
this ſecond Bull, which they had "reſolved not 
to obey, they prevented its being publiſhed in 
London: They faid, in Juſtification of their 
Conduct, that the Bull was ſurreptitious, con- 
ſequently not valid ; and beſide that, the Pope 
had no Cognizance of temporal Affairs, ſince 
Jeſus Chrift had given St. Peter Power over 
thoſe alone which were ſpiritual ; wherefore it 
was not juſt that Chriſtians ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves 'to be governed by the Avarice and Am- 
bition of the Popes. | NE 
While the Barons and Citizens of Londen 

: | made 
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made ſuch vigorous Reſolutions againſt the 
Pope, Jobn continued ravaging the Kingdom, 
and particularly the Eſtates of the confede- 


rated Barons. 
The unhappy Condition the Barons were re- 
| duced to, made them take a deſperate Reſolu- 
tion, by which they hazarded not only their 
own Ruin, but that of the Kingdom ; where- 
fore they let the King of France know, that 
if he would ſend over his Son, Prince Levis, 
they would give him the Crown of England, 
provided he led a Power ſufficient to deliver 
them from their Tyrant. Philip did not want 
much Solicitation to accept the Offer made him 
by the Engliſo Barons: He had already de- 
ſign'd the Conqueſt of England, and if the 
Deſtruction of his Fleet, rather than the Pope's 
Threats, made him deſiſt, yet he had not loſt 
the Inclination of executing this Deſign when- 
ever an Opportunity offered. This Rupture 
between John and his Barons appearing to 
him a very favourable one, he made not a 
Moment's Heſitation in laying hold of it; and 
only required of the Barons five and twenty 
| Hoſtages for Security of their Promiſe, who 
were readily ſent him. As ſoon as theſe arriv'd 
at Paris, Prince Lewis prepared for this im- 
portant Expedition. He immediately ſent over 
ſome Troops to the Batons, and promiſed that 
he would very ſoon join them himſelf with 
more conſiderable Supplies. 

The Pope adviſed of the Preparations making 
in France, ſent thither Guallo his Legate, to 
endeavour at putting a Stop to them, who, in 
an Audience of the King, forbad both him 
and the Prince, in the Pope's Name, carrying 
their Arms into England, which was a Branch 
of St. Peter's Patrimony ; and menaced, with 
Excommunication, all who ſhould either di- 

rectly or indirectly ſuccour the Engliſb Barons. 
Philip neither ſurpriz d nor intimidated with 
theſe Threats, anſwer'd, that the Pretenſion 
of England being a Part of St. Peter's Patri- 
mony, was very falſly grounded; for it was 
manifeſt King John, by a ſingle Act of 
his own Will, and without the Conſent of his 
Subjects, had no Power to make his Kingdom 
dependent; that an Act of this Nature ex- 
ceeded the Power of Kings; and that the 
Maxims the Pope would introduce were too 
- prejudicial to all States ever to be admitted. 
He, who made this Anſwer, was the very 
Philip, who three Years before was of Opi- 
nion that he was ſufficiently authorized by the 
ſingle Act of rhe Pope's Will to ſeize upon 
England. | 7213 
The Pope's Prohibition not being of Force 
enough to put a Stop to the Preparations in 
France, Lewis was ſoon in a Condition to ſet 
_ fail for England with a Fleet of ſeven hundred 
Ships. Jobn, who at the firſt News of the 
French Deſigns had repaired to Dover, not 
thinking he was able to prevent their landing, 


4 
— 


excommunicated, This, however, was nt 


for this Expedition, he received a Letter from 
his Father, which reproach'd his having left 


. fat down before Windſor ; at this very Time 


of the Crown of England: Having acquitt 


of ENGLAND, 
retired to Wincheſter ; for which Reaſon Z. 


Wis 


meeting with no Oppoſition, ſet all his Tron the 
aſhore at Sandwich, and marched to Rocheſte Le 
which Town made but little Defence. Thi | 
firſt Succeſs gave all Kent into his Pofſefligh Ba 
excepting the Caſtle of Dover, where John hy ane 
left a ſtrong Garriſon under the Command q too 
a brave and truſty Governor. | W (lf 

The Pope had, in the interim, order'd 1; ter 
Legate to croſs into England, and ſolem W. 
publiſh the Bull of Excommunication again WAS fro! 
the Barons ; and at the ſame time had con. | Bat 
manded the Abbot of St. Auſtin's to decly: RAY van 
Prince Lewis excommunicated the Momen ba- 
he ſet Foot in England. Lewis would wi. pre 
lingly have warded off this Blow, by ſending mo 
a Letter to the Abbot, in which he let 'hin MAW mis 
know the Right he had to the Crown. IR Tre 
Abbot, who was not to be wrought upon h H 
his Arguments, according to the expreſs Com. by 


mands he had received from the Pope, 
nounc'd Prince Levis and all his Adheregs 
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capable to make him deſiſt from his Enter. 
prize: He was no. ſooner in Poſſeſſion of N. 
cheſter, but he repaired to London, her 
having ſolemnly ſworn to reſtore every Man 
to his Eſtate, and to re-eſtabliſh the Privileg 
of the Nation, the Barons and Citizens too 
an Oath of Allegiance to him. | 

The Partiſans of Lewis growing daily mor 
numerous, in proportion to the Progreſs ht 
made; he was ſoon Maſter of all the ſouthem 
Counties; and afterwards marching towark 
Suffolk and Norfolk, they alſo ſubmitted. Di- 
ring this Progreſs he met with no oppoſition 
excepting from William Collingham, who he- 
ving got together about 1000 Archers, bo. 
ver d on one Side of the Prince's Army, and 
did not ſpare the French, who, for the dle 
of pillaging, ſtray'd from the main Bod 
Soon after, the Faction Lewis had in tit 
North making themſelves Maſters of Ind 
invited him into thoſe Quarters, to complet 
the Reduction of the Country on the otie 
Side Humber; but while he was prepay 
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behind him the Caſtles of Dover and Wind, 
which were of greater Moment to him th 
the Northern Counties. This Advice obligi 
the Prince's immediate Return to beſiege D. 
ver, while the Barons, with their own Troops 


Alexander I. King of Scotland, obeying the 
Summons ſent him by Lewis, came to him t 


do Homage in Perſon, for the Lands he held 


himſelf of this Duty, Lewis and the Engl 
Barons promiſed him upon Oath, to make 
Peace without his Participation; but this Fro 
miſe was ill performed in the Sequel. * 
after this, John had the Mortification '0 8 
"OY 1 


10 


the Flemiſb and Poitevin Troops deſert him ; 


f having found means to ſeduce them. 
i 2 Lie he French Troops, and thoſe of the 


ga. ans were employ'd in the Siege of Dover 
* * u Finder, Vl, who had hitherto been 
, 2 05 weak to appear in the Field, found him- 
dt in a Condition to quit Mincheſter, and en- 
m M7 Norfolk and Suffolk, where he made great 
wake: But hearing the Barons had broke up 


7 dom before Vindſor, with Deſign to give him 
: Battle, he withdrew, and poſted himſelf ad- 
I vantageouſly near Stamford, where it would 

have been difficult to attack him. As he ap- 
1 vechended the Officers of his Army, who were 
* 25 of them Subjects to the King of France, 
"> might make their Peace by ſome - notable 
2 r reachery, he would not cxpoſe himſelf to the 
i Hazard of a Battle. This Policy was back'd 
: WE by the Hopes of gaining Advantage by pro- 
racing the War; as. he hoped the Eng/:/þ 


would not be long e're they were diſguſted 
with the French, who already began to give 
themſelves Airs of Superiority, and ſhewed but 
little Complaiſance in conforming to their 


b WE Temper and Cuſtoms, It was not without 
N round that he flatter'd himſelf with this 
39 Hope, for the Barons could not, without ex- 
1 tream Mortification, ſee all the Rewards di- 

ſtributed among Strangers, and their own In- 
; heritances given to the Favourites of a Prince 
L Ws whom they had called in; as if the Eugliſt 
* had no manner of Right to the Acquiſitions 
bich were made. But all this would not, 
U perhaps, have compell'd them to change their 
n A Meaſures, if they had not in a Manner been 
. I forced to provide for their own Security, by 
„what the Viſcount de Melun, a principal Confi- 
of | dent of Lewis told them. If we may give 
Faith to certain Hiſtorians, this Nobleman be- 
„ n at London, very dangerouſly ill, ſent for 
th WT thoſe Barons who were left there for the pro- 
being the City: When they were come to 
. him, he told them he could not help revealing 
„ Lecret which lay heavy upon his Conſcience, 
n and which, if longer concealed from the En- 
1 giſs, would infallibly prove their Ruin. Af- 
.i ter this he let them know, that Lew:s had re- 
m ſolved to rid himſelf, either by Baniſhment, or 
Ws by other Means, of all the Lords who had 
wF taken Arms againſt John; as he looked upon 
» them as ſo many Traitors to their King and 
j Country; and added, that this Reſolution, 
a. taken in a Council of ſixteen French Noble- 
he men, of which Number he made one, Lewis 


had confirm'd with an Oath. In ſhort, he 
declared, upon the Faith of a dying Man, that 
all he had ſaid was true; and they ought the 
les to doubt his Veracity, as he was going to 
de in his Accounts before the Tribunal of the 
Almighty, The French Hiſtorians laugh at 
this Diſcovery, as purely fabulous. But whe- 
ther this Story was Truth, or invented to ſow 


Diſcord between the French and Engliſb; this 
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pretended Secret being divulged, made a deep 
Impreſſion on the Minds of the Barons, and 
its Effects were by ſo much the greater, as it 
did not ill agree with the Jealouſy they had 
already conceiv'd of the French. From that 
Time a great many began to repent their hav- 
ing call'd in Foreigners, and to think ſeriouſly 
of returning to their Obedience to John. Forty 
of them gave him private Aſſurances of their 
good Intentions; but the others durſt not truſt 
a Prince whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, 
and with whoſe cruel and revengeful Temper 
they were well acquainted. 

This unhappy Prince was, however, in a 
continual Agitation, not knowing whom to 
truſt, and being ſuſpicious of his very Friends: 
For this Reaſon he carefully avoided a Battle, 
and mage ſeveral Marches and Countermarches 
to break the Meaſures of his Enemies. He 
thought himſelf in the greateſt Security in the 
County of Norfo/z, in which he had choſen 
the Town of Lynn for the laying up his 
Treaſure, his Crown, his Sceptre, and what- 
ever he had of greateſt Value. This Town 
had ſhewn him ſuch Affection and Loyalty, 
that he granted it, out of a Principle of Gra- 
titude, great Immunities: Among other things, 
he eſtabliſhed a Mayor, and made him a Pre- 
ſent of his own Sword, which 1s ſtill very care- 
fully kept in that Town. As he found himſelf 
puſh'd by the Barons, fearing his Treaſures 
were not ſecure in Lynn, he carry'd them with 
him into Lincolnſbire, whither he had deſign'd 
to withdraw, He was very near periſhing with 
his whole Army in the great Moraſs which di- 
vides the Counties of Lincoln and Norfolk ; 
before he had quite paſs'd it, the Sea flowing 
into the River Welland, which drowns the 
Moraſs at High-tide, brought him into great 
Danger; but though he ſaved himſelf he loſt 
all his Baggage, which was entirely ſwallow'd 
up. He arrived that Night at the Abbey of 
Swines-head, where he lay. The Grief he 


conceived for this Loſs, a Loſs in his Circum- 


ſtances irreparable, threw him into a violent 
Fever, which he encreaſed by inconſiderately 
eating Peaches : Finding himſelf next Day not 
able to ride, he was carried in a Litter to the 
Caſtle of Sleaford, and the Day following went 
to Newark, where finding his Diſtemper grow 
upon him, he made his Will, and appointed 
his Son Henry, who was but ten Years old, to 
ſucceed him. The Care of his Health took 
up all his Thoughts the remaining time of his 
Hineſs, which put an end to his Days the 2875 
of October, 1216, in the one and fiftieth Year 
of his Age, after an unfortunate Reign of ſe- 
venteen Vears, ſeven Months and ten Days. 
His Body according to his own Direction, was 
carried to Wincheſter, and with little funeral 
Pomp, depoſited in the cathedral Church, 
where his Tomb is ſtill to be ſeen. Some 
have ſaid he was poiſoned by a Monk of Swines- 
Goo > head, 
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head, but this is not likely, ſince the Hiſtori- 
ans, who lived in his time, have not mention'd 
this particular, 

Jobn had no Iflue by either of his firſt 
Wives; he left by Iſabe/ of Angouleme, his 
third Wife, two Sons and three Daughters. 
Henry ſucceeded him, Richard, was Earl of 


HENRY III. ſurnamed of WINcHEST RR, the Eighth 
King of England fince the Conqueſt. 


HH E Moment John expired, the Earl of 
Pembroke aſſembled the Lords who 

had follow'd the Fortune of that Prince, and 
preſenting young Henry to them, made a 
Speech, which he began with behold your 
King. After this he repreſented to them, that 
allowing the Conduct of the late King had 
given the confederate Barons a pretty ſpecious 
Ground for Complaint, yet was it not juſt to 
deprive a Family of the Crown ſo long in their 
Poſſeſſion, and much leſs ſo, to give it to a 
Stranger; that the Miſtakes of King John be- 
ing perſonal, the Puniſhment ought not to fall 
upon the Prince his Son, whoſe tender Age 
ſhelter'd him from all Reproach on this Sub- 
jet. All the Aſſembly approved the Earl's 
Speech, and unanimouſly ackuowledged Henry 
their King ; and a Day was appointed for his 
Coronation. This Ceremony was performed 
with little Pomp, by the Biſhops of Bath 
and Wincheſter, in Preſence of a ſmall Num- 
ber of Lords, and Guallo the Pope's Legate, 
who to the utmoſt maintained the Intereſt of 
young Henry. The late King's Crown being 
loſt in the River Welland, as we have already 
ſaid; they were obliged to make uſe of a plain 
Gold Circle, having neither the Time, nor 
the Means to prepare a richer. Before it was 
placed upon the King's Head he took the cu- 
ſtomary Oath, After this the Legate, who 
was not unmindful of his Maſter's Intereſt, in- 
ſiſted on this young Prince doing Homage to 
the Holy See. 1 
Theſe Ceremonies being performed, the 
ſmall Aſſembly of Lords, which at that time 
repreſented the whole Nation, made the Earl 
of Pembroke Tutor to the King, and declared 
him Protector of the Kingdom. This eminent 

Poſt could not be confer'd' on a Perſon of 
greater Capacity, more zealous for the publick 
Good, or more ſteady to the Intereſts of the 
royal Family. He very well knew that moſt 
of the Barons were diſcontented with the Prince 
hom they had called in, and it was on this 


he principally founded his Hopes; forty of 


them having privately ſubmitted to King John, 

made him conclude a Diſſenſion was already 

begun among them, and that the Example of 
theſe ſorty would te ſoon followed by many 


of ENGLAND, 


Cornwal, and afterwards elected King of the 
Romans, His Daughter Fane married 4[:y. 
ander II, King of Scotland; Eleanor was Wife 
of William Marſhal, Earl of Pembroke, and 
after his Death married Simon de Montfort 
Earl of Leiceſter; his third Daughter, name 
Jabel, was Wife of the Emperor Prederick1], 
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others. With this Hope the Earl of Pen. 
broke wrote to all the Barons, and to all the 
Corporations of the Kingdom, to notify tg 
them Henry's Acceſſion to the Crown; and 
took this Opportunity to make large Promiſe 
to ſuch as ſhould return to their Duty. The 
Character of the Protector's Probity, and the 
Aſſurances he gave them, ſtagger'd a Number 
of Barons of the oppoſite Party, and brought 
them ſeriouſly to think of making their Peace 
with their lawful Sovereign. Thus Leus 
Affairs began to decline at the very time they AM 
ſeem'd in the moſt flouriſhing Condition. 
The being obliged to raiſe the Siege of Di- 
ver, alſo contributed very much to the difor- 
dering them. This Prince had often ende. 
voured to corrupt Hubert de Burgh the Gover: Wn 
nor, but he found the Loyalty of that brav Wa 
Man Proof againſt all Temptations ; and he 
could prevail as little by Force, being in every 
Aſſault beaten back with loſs. Lewis ſeeing ni 
he loſt his time before Dover, raiſed the Siege 
and appeared before the Caſtle of Hertfird, 
which made but a very indifferent Defence. 
The taking of this Place gave the Engliſb Lords 
freſh ſubject of Complaint, Robert Fita- Ha- 
ter who had an hereditary Right to the keep- WR 
ing this Caſtle, having aſked the Government 
of it, had the Mortification of being refuſed, RM 
and of ſeeing a French Governor and French : 
Troops placed in it. 

While Lewis on the one hand, improv 
every Advantage, the Protector on the other, 
neglected nothing which could poſſibly conti 
bute to the maintaining the undoubted Rs 
of his Pupil. The firſt Care he took was i 
acquaint the Pope with the Death of Jul, 
and Henry's Acceſſion to the Crown; implo- 
ring his Protection of a young Prince, Wi 
was encompaſs d with foreign and domeſtick 
Enemies. It was not probable that Inno 
would be wanting to his own Intereſts; 

ueſtion was the Conſervation of Englat 
which he look'd upon, nay term'd, the Pr- 
trimony of St. Peter: To this end, he fent? 
new Authority to his Legate, to aggravate the 
Excommunication of the French Prince, au 
the confederate Brrons. Lewis, to whom te 
Legate imparted theſe new Orders, anſwer'd 7 
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1 by a ſolemn Proteſt, againſt all that ſhould be 
1 * in Prejudice to him. However, to pre- 
eat the ill Effects which might attend this 
-nſure, he pointed a Day for all the Engliſh 
ds to renew their Homage. His Proteſt 
s not hinder the Legate from obeying the 
* ope's Orders. He aſſembled a Synod at 
5 iſo in which he again excommunicated 
is, with all the uſual Ceremonies, and 
os gare ſome of the Barons a Pretence 


WE {ſc the Homage that Prince had re- 


uired. : 
BS The Chrifmas Holy-days drawing near, 
Jock Sides agreed to a ſhort Truce. Leis 
ok this time to hold a general Aſſembly 
oed, as did alſo the Protector on the 
W: ing's behalf at Cambridge, though it was by 
uch leſs numerous. This latter requiring the 
W'ruce might be prolonged, Lewis at firſt re- 
edit; but ſoon after receiving Advice that 
Wc Pope defign'd in a full Conſiſtory to con- 
m the Excommunication his Legate had ful- 
Wninatcd againſt him, he conſented to the con- 
Wining the Truce till a Month after Eaſter, 
eigning to make a Tour to Paris to conſult 
ee King his Father. : 
W This Truce was of very great uſe to the 
WE of Pembroke, who gained over ſome of 
e confederate Lords. It was on the contrary 
Wtreamly prejudicial to Lewis, as his Abſence 
re the Barons an Opportunity for entering 
to Meaſures to ſhake off his Yoke, by re- 
ning to the Obedience of their lawful Sove- 
igen. The Cinque Ports alſo declared for 
er, and ſet out a Fleet to prevent the Re- 
m of the French Prince. This Fleet indeed 
eaged him, and he loſt ſome Ships in the 
WF 'ght; but it could not however prevent his 
WP "ding at Sandwich, He was ſo enraged at 
i Preſumption of attacking him, that he 
und the Town where he landed, as it was 
Wc of the Cinque Ports. 
At the Expiration of the Peace, the Pro- 
tor ſent the Earl of Cheſter to beſiege Mount- 
rel, a Town in Leiceſterſhire garriſon'd 
th French, The Loſs of this Place might 
ave proved a very conſiderable prejudice to 
eg; not ſo much for its being of any Im- 
ortance, but as it was of great Conſequence 
W prevent the King's Party making the leaſt 
ew of being able to lift its Head; and there- 
re he thought at any Rate he ought to raiſe 
$ Sleze, That he might infallibly ſucceed, 
order d the Count du Perche, to whom he 
e the Command of 20000 Men, to march 
int the Enemy, At the Approach of this 
my, the Earl of Chefter greatly inferior in 
e Number of Troops, broke up the Siege, 
pd Withdrew to the Protector. But this Ad- 
A did not ſatisfy the French General, 
| . battering himſelf the Earl of Pembroke 
ud not withſtand fo great a Power, pro- 
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jected the Siege of Lincoln Caſtle which held 
out for the King, tho' the City had declared 
for the Barons. 


The Caſtle of Lincoln was of ſo great Im- 


portance, the Protector could not ſuffer it to 
be loſt, without uſing his very utmoſt Endea- 
vours to relieve it: While the French batter'd 
this Fortreſs with all imaginable Reſolution, 
and it was defended with equal Bravery by 
the beſieged, the Earl of Pembroke drew toge- 
ther his whole Forces, with a Reſolution to 
ſet all at Stake to preſerve it. He uſed ſuch 
Expedition, that he was advanced' as far as 
Newark within twelve Miles of Lincoln, be- 
fore the Beſigers had come to a Reſolution 
whether they ſhould wait for him, or march 
to give him Battle. They had all along 
hoped to have reduced the Caſtle before he 
could have drawn together his Army. The 
French General ſurpris'd at the unexpected Ap- 
proach of the King's Troops, call'd a Council 
of War, to conſult what was proper to be 
done. Some adviſed the Meeting the Enemy; 
for if they had the good Fortune to defeat him, 
the conſequence would be the immediate Sur- 
render of the Caſtle; adding, that in leaving 
the Town, they might employ their Horſe, in 
which conſiſted the greateſt Strength of their 
Army, and which, if they reſolved to wait 
for the Enemy within the Circuit of the City 
Walls, could be of no uſe to them ; but others 
were of a different Opinion, they ſaid, that 
the Caſtle being in the laſt Extremity, it was 
much more adviſable to ſhut themſelves up in 
the Town, and continue the Siege ; that the 
Wzlls might eaſily be defended, till the Caſtie 
ſurrender'd; after which, the Earl of Pem- 
| broke would think of his Retreat only; but 
however it would be time enough to give him 
battle. This Counſel prevailing, Preparations 
were made for the Defence of the Town, 
while the undertaken Siege was carried on. 
The Engliſb Army in the mean while advancing 
without Oppoſition, the Protector, by a Poſtern 
which opened in the Fields, convey'd into the 
Caſtle: a choice Body of Troops commanded 
by Fulk de Brent. Fulk was no ſooner en- 
tered, than, as it was concerted between him 
and the Protector, he made a Sally upon the 
Beſiegers, while the King's Army attacked one 
of the Gates of the City. 


The Count du Perche, finding himſelf thus 


aſſail'd in two different Places, uſed all ima- 


ginable Efforts for his Defence; but his Troops, 


who had not room enough to fight, and could 
have no Aſſiſtance from their Horſe, were ſoon 
put into Confuſion.” On the other hand, the 
royal Army, animated bythe Protector's Pre- 
ſence, and the Indulgences the Legate had li- 
berally granted to all who ſhonld be flain in 


Fight *, deſperately continued the Attack of 


the Gate they were at, by which ſpight of the 


| 
Gualb the Pope's Lezate, to inſpire the Army with Courage, upon confeſſing their Sins, gave them a plenary Abſolution, 


9 


obſti- 
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obſtinate reſiſtance made by the French, they 
at length enter'd the Town ; while Fulk de 
Brent on his fide, bore hard upon the Enemy. 
The Count du Perche finding all loſt, reſolved 


not to out-live the diſgrace of his Defeat, and 


4 


Articles of which are the following: 
That all who had ſided with Lewis, from 


end cauſed the Euchariſt to be adminiſter'd to them: after which he pronounc'd a Curſe upon Lexis and all his adherent 


was the cauſe of his own Death, by reproach- 
ing the Engliſb of his Party, with having be- 
tray'd him by their Counſel, The General 
being dead, a terrible Maſſacre follow'd of the 
French Troops, moſt of them being cut to 
Pieces in this Action. The Town of Lincoln, 
from the beginning of the Troubles having 
ſided with the Barons, was left to be pillaged 
by the Soldiers, who making there an ineſtima- 


ble Booty, called it the Fair of Lincoln. 


While the Count du Perche was employ'd 
in thefe Quarters, Prince Leis, by another 
attempt, had endeavour'd to become Matter 
of Dover in a ſecond Siege, but finding as 
brave a Reſiſtance as formerly, he made as 
little Progreſs. On the news of his Loſs at 
Lincoln, he reſolved to withdraw to London to 
take new Meaſures, His firſt care, after his 
Arrival, was to require of his Father a ſpeedy 
Reinforcement proportion'd to the urgency of 
his Occaſions; without which he let him 
know, he faw no probability of re-eſtabliſhing 
his Affairs. Philip, who would keep a good 
underſtanding with the Pope, pretended he 
would no longer concern himſelf in his Son's 
Enterprize, and ſaid publickly, he might ex- 
tricate himſelf, as he cou'd: Notwithſtanding, 
he ſo contrived, that his Daughter-in-law 
Blanche, in her own Name, ſoon got together 
a body of Troops, and Shipping for the Tranſ- 
porting them into England. If this ſupply had 
ſafely arrived, it might have repair'd the Loſs 
at Lincoln; but Lewis had no better Fortune 
at Sea than a-ſhoar. The Commanders of the 
Fleet equip'd by the Cinque Ports, being in- 
form'd this Reinforcement was to embark at 
Calais, lay'd themſelves in their way and en- 


gaging them, moſt of the French Ships were 


ſunk or taken. | 

Theſe two ſucceſſive Loſſes threw Lewis in- 
to great Perplexity, which was augmented by 
the approach of the Engliſb Army. Scarcely 
had he received news of the Defeat of his 
Supplies ſent him from France, e're he found 
himſelf beſieged in London, at leaſt very cloſe- 
ly Blockaded. So many Misfortunes on the 
Neck of one another, determined him to re- 
quire Peace of the Protector: but notwith- 
ſtanding his unfortunate Situation, he let him 


know, he would not accept of any but ho- 


nourable Terms, and ſuch as might ſecure 
thoſe, from all future Proſecution, who had 
invited him into England. Whereupon a Treaty 
of Peace was readily agreed to; the principal 


rated ſrom the Church. 
5 | 


F ENGLAN p, 


the beginning of the War, ſhould be re-c h. 
bliſh'd in all the Rights they enjoy d before y, (i 
Troubles began, 1 

That the City of London ſhould preſery, ;, Wil 
ancient Privileges. * 

That all Priſoners, taken ſince the fir . 
rival of Lewis, ſhould be releaſed: as for thy; | 
who had been taken on either fide before tu 
Time, Commiſſioners ſhould be named to «. 
amine if thoſe of his Party were engaged wit : 
him at the Time of their being taken, [3 

That no Ranſoms already paid ſliould he. 
turn'd, and thoſe due by the Expiration of r 
Terms ſhould be punctually paid. That . 
thing ſhould be required of Priſoners, who 
Ranſoms were not already ſettled. 

That all the Eng/i/h of whatever Quiliy 
Priſoners or others, who had taken Arms 4. 
gainſt John, ſhould take an Oath to Henn 

That the Hoſtages given to Prince Lew; x WM 
payment of Ranſoms become due, by : WF 
Time being elapſed, ſhould be releaſed un WM 
the payment of the Money. 

That all ſtrongholds, Towns and Caftk; 
which Levis poſleſs'd in England, ſhould te 
reſtored to the King. 

That the King of Scotland might be can. 
prized in the Treaty, reſtoring all he had take 
düring this War; the King of England doug 
the ſame by him. +1 

Theme was ſtipulated for the Prince « WW 


That Lewis ſhould cauſe all the Iſa 
ſeiz d in his Name to be deliver'd up. 
That he ſhould renounce the Homage k 
had receiv'd from the King of England's ub 
jects. 

That all due to him, the time of Paymat 
being elaps'd, ſheuld be juſtly paid. 

That the firſt Article, which mentions tl 
Adherents of Lewis, does not include the H- 
cleſiaſticks, any farther than what relates 0 
the Temporalities they enjoy'd. | 

A certain Hiſtorian adds two other Arti 
which are not to be found in the Treaty. I 
firſt is, that Lewis ſhould uſe his utmoſt Ei- 
deavours to engage the King his Father to f. 
ſtore what he had taken from John in Fra 
The Second, in caſe he could not ſucceed, th 
he would himſelf, at his coming to the C9 
make this Reſtitution. Tho” theſe two Ca 
tions were not inſerted in the Treaty, ti fc 
probable they were ſtipulated in ſecret Artic 
ſince the French Hiſtorians readily own then 
Beſide, we ſhall find in the Sequel, lit ® 
Engliſh Court called upon him, when wy 
King, to make good this Engagement 
that S. Lewis his Son, had great Scrupls 0 
this account. ; 

The Treaty being ſign'd, and after 
confirm'd by the. Legate's authority, Was {yo 
25 f. 


(0 


* 
4 


6 by the King and Prince Lewis, with the 
"Gal Formalities. After which, Lewis was 
"Moly'd by the Legate. Every thing thus 
- : minated, the French Prince borrowin 
FLY "HOP Pounds for the payment of his Debts ſet 
1 bp for France about Michaelmas 1217, after 
having been two Years in the Kingdom. 
ent, till the Prince was embarked, de- 
tn: WR ſer d his Entry into London, where he was re- 
=; with great Pomp, and Marks of a gene- 


F: | ral Satisfaction. *'T'was not without Reaſon 
he People expreſs d ſuch Joy, ſince, notwith- 

. Aganding the late Succeſs of this young Prince, 
r he had ſolemnly ſworn to maintain the Nation 


44 in its Privileges. Thus, by the Protector's 
prudent Conduct, the vanquiſh'd Barons ob- 
W +1in'd more ſolid Advantages than they could 


all | ; | reaſonably have hoped for by a Victory; which 


„ WS to a foreign Power. 


1 cCeeeded by Honorius III. 
un e One would imagine that England, after the 
Departure of the French, ſhould enjoy that 
alt, WW Quict of which it had been ſo long depriv'd; 
bat it was ſcarcely poſſible that ſo violent a 
rempeſt ſhould be immediately follow'd by a 
"0 WS {cttled Calm. The Treaty concluded with 
taken BN Leis became a new Source of Troubles, which 
dong very much perplex'd the Protector. Thoſe 
4 Lords who had faithfully adhered to King 


= 7, and whoſe Services he had rewarded with 
WE the confiſcated Eſtates of the Rebels, were 
extreamly loath to part with them, according 
We to the Stipulation of the Treaty, to the former 
Peoprietors. On the other hand, the Clergy 
made loud Complaints, that they were left ex- 
posd to the Legate's Perſecution; and that 
vo Care had been taken for their Intereſts. 
he Protector, however, reſolved to perform 
the Articles of the Treaty, let what would be 
dhe Conſequence; as he was fully perſuaded 


tvas the only way to tear up all Commotions 
by the Root. Thus determin'd, he march'd 


C ache Head of a good body of Troops to com- 
n f- pel the moſt obſtinate. Robert Gaugy, the 
to f. only one who ſtood a Siege, held out eight 


Days in the Caſtle of Nottingham, belonging 


gil, | 
"4 to the Biſhop of Lincoln: but finding, at 
Cao, length, there was no hope of Relief, he gave 


up the Caſtle to that Prelate for an Hundred 
ounds. Others, who were in the ſame Si- 
mation, intimidated by this Example, made 


\rticks the I; K a g 
then. ike Compoſitions, The Execution of the 
hat i Tay was fo neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſhing 


the Quiet of the Kingdom, that the Protector 


he 
nt; 1 thought himſelf oblig'd to prefer the publick 
ple d * which would reſult from his punctually 
| fertorming his Engagements, to the particular 
; Intereſt ; 3 
era had d. S of private Men, however greatly they 
Tl vice diſtinguiſh'd themſelves in the King's Ser- 
ts, 25 . In the mean while, thoroughly to fix the a 
5 
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WT would perhaps, have ſubmitted them for ever 


Pope Innocent III dying this Year, was ſuc- 
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young Monarch on his Throne, it was neceſſa- 
ry, to content the Pope, no way inclin'd to 
pardon the Clergy who had preſum'd to flight 
the Interdiction. In the beginning of a Reign, 
in which the Loyalty of the Subjects was fill 
wavering, and the King a Minor, it was by 
no means proper for the Protector to irritate 
the Court of Rome, by maintaining the Intereſts 


of the Clergy. On the contrary, it was but 


too evident, the young King would ſtand in 
need of the Pontif's protection; for this reaſon 
he readily conſented, at the Legate's Deſire, 
to publiſh a Proclamation which enjoin'd all 
the Clergy who had been excommunicated, 
and had not receiv'd Abſolution, to leave the 
Kingdom on pain of Impriſonment. 'This 
ſeverity ſpur'd them on to five the Legate 
Satisfaction, who wanted only their Money. 
All Commotions being thus happily appeaſ- 
ed, the Engliſh impatiently waited for the Ef- 
fects of the King's Promiſes, with regard to 
their Privileges, which he had given them rea- 
ſon to hope ſhould be effectually ſettled. How- 
ever zealous the Protector was for the King's 
Intereſt, he did not think he ought to go fo 
great a length as the breaking his Word; 
wherefore he ſent expreſs Orders to all the 
Magiſtrates throughout the Kingdom, to ſee 
that the two Charters of King John were ex- 
actly obſerved ; and to puniſh, without remiſ- 
ſion, whoever ſhould make any Oppoſition. 
But the Orders concerning the two Charters 
not being regularly obey'd, the Protector ſent 
Commiſſioners into all the Counties of the 
Kingdom to enforce a more exact Obſervance 
of them. Had this noble Man lived longer, 
he would infallibly have put this Affair into 
ſuch a Courſe, as would not have eaſily admit- 
ted an Alteration : but this great Man, who 
was alike capable in the Field and Cabinet, 
ſoon after died regreted by a Kingdom, which 
had by his Courage and Prudence been deliver'd 
from ſervitude. William des Roches, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, ſucceeded him in the Dignity of 
Protector; and Hubert de Burgh, who had 
defended Dover, was made Chief Juſtice of 
England. | 
The King's Coronation had been perform'd 
at Wincheſter in the preſence of ſo few Lords, 
and with ſo little ſolemnity, that it was thought 
proper it ſhould be again perform'd with more 
Pomp, and in the accuſtom'd Place.. Cardi- 
nal Langton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (fince 
the Troubles were appeaſed, being return'd to 
England) having adminiſter'd the cuſtomary 
Oath to the King, perform'd the Ceremony of 
placing the Crown a ſecond Time upon the 
Head of this young Monarch. ee 
Immediately after the Coronation, Henry, 
with the new Protector, made a Progreſs thro”. 
ſeveral Counties OF England: his Intention 
was to make ſome/Change in the Government 
of the fortify'd Towns, which King Fohn had 
Ppp # entruſted 
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entruſted to the Care of Men in whom the 
new Protector placed but little Confidence. 
He met with no Oppoſition, but from William 
of Albemarle, Governor of Rokingham, who 
having ſet up as a petty Sovereign, or rather 
Tyrant, gave himſelf Airs of {lighting the Or- 


ders he received from Court. The Garriſon 
at firſt made a Shew of ſtanding on the Defen- 
five, but when they perceived all the neigh- 
bouring Country tender'd their Service to the 
King, to ſhake off this Yoke, they thought it 
better to obtain ſome Favour by a Capitulation, 
than hold out till Hoſtilities were begun. 

This Vear the King laid the firſt Stone of 
the Foundation of Weſtminſter Church, Anno 
1221. which was to be rebuilt. | 

William of Albemarle reſented the Loſs of 
his Caſtle, of which he thought himſelf un- 
lawfully depriv'd : wherefore to revenge this 
ſuppos'd Injury, he undertook the fortifying 
himſelf in Biham-Caſtle, in Lincolnſhire ; by 
which Means he kept all the neighbouring 
Country in Subjection, and even forced Mer- 
chantsto take Paſſports of him, without which, 
they ran the Hazard of being plundered. Com- 

plaint being made to the Parliament, at that 
Time fitting, of theſe Outrages, he was ſum- 
mon'd to appear and anſwer for his Actions. 
He pretended to pay Obedience to this Cita- 
tion, and actually ſet forward, as 'twas 
thought, for London; but took the Road for 
Northampton, and by Surprize ſeiz d upon 
Fotheringay Caſtle, and leaving a ſtrong Garri- 
ſon in it, return'd and ſhut himſelf up in Bi- 
ham. On this Advice the Parliament reſolved 
immediately to raiſe an Army, lay Siege to 
this latter Caſtle, and puniſh the Preſumption 
of this Nobleman with the utmoſt Rigour of 
the Law. Wilkam no ſooner heard of the 
King's Army being on their March, but he 
withdrew to the North, leaving his Caſtle to 
a Governor, who made an obſtinate Reſiſtance 
before he ſurrender'd. It was imagin'd that 
the Rebel would be proſecuted, or at leaſt be 
obliged to quit the Kingdom ; but he found 


Means to make his Peace by the Interceflion of 


the Archbiſhop of Vor. This Prelate having 
remonſtrated in his Favour, that it was but juſt 
to counterbalance his Fault with the conſider- 
able Services he had done the late King, the 
Protector was mollified; this proved a fatal 
Example, it encouraged other Noblemen to 
commit the ſame Crime, as they did not ap- 
prehend being puniſh'd. 

The foregoing Year, the Court had made a 
Journey to York, where the Princeſs Fane, 
the King's Siſter, was promis'd in Marriage to 
the King of Scots; but as ſhe was in the Power 
of the Earl of March, to whoſe eldeſt Son ſhe 


was betroth'd, it was with Difficulty that ſhe 


was got out of his Hands: however, after 
ſome Negotiations, ſhe was ſent back to the 


King her Brother, and the ſame Year married 


Orders, were not of long Duration. 


fence it made, gaye the Count de la Marcbe, 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to the Monarch of Scotland, A little Tim ; W 
after, the chief Juſtice Hugh de Burgh marry 1 
the eldeſt Siſter of that Prince; an Honour 4 * 
which, allying him to the two Monarc WW ;1. 


might in Time place fome of his Poſterity » | * 
the Throne of Scotland. 3 5 
Philip Auguſius being lately dead, ] 04 
Lewis the Eighth ſucceeding to the Crom Ri 
Henry's Council ſent. Ambaſſadors to the ney f bl 
King, to require the Performance of his En. in 
gagement, to reſtore the Provinces Philip hi on 
taken from King John. Lewis anſwer'd, no 


did not think himſelf obliged to the Executin a 
of a Treaty, which was firſt violated by the ryi 
King of England, by exacting exorbitant Rau. Mobi 
ſoms of. Priſoners, and by neglecting to re-eſu. to 
bliſh the ancient Laws, as he was bound t, 
do by the Stipulation ; as for his Part, he «©. 
joy'd Normandy, and the other Provinces which ME 
had been taken from the Engliſb, by Right of i 
War, and as Sovereign Lord; and if his Rich: WM 
was diſputed, he wou'd ſubmit it to the Jud. 
ment of the Peers: But Leuis not fatished 
with refuſing to perform the Promiſe he ha 
made and bound with an Oath, confiſcated al 
the Lands the Engliſb held in France, and im- 
mediately march'd againſt Saintonge, in which 
Province he ſeiz'd on ſeveral Towns. After 
this, he laid Siege to Rochelle, of which d.. 
vary de Mauleon was Governor, who ſurren- 
der'd it in few Days, and took Part with tle 
French. The Pretence Lewis made Ule of to 
break the Peace was, that Henry, as Duke af 
Guienne, had not attended his Coronation ; but 
the true Reaſon was, he would take Advan- 
tage of the Minority of this Prince, to drive al 
the Engliſh out of his Kingdom. This War 
begun upon ſo flender a Cauſe, for which 
Lewis had never made any Complaint, con- 
vinced the Engliſb of there being an indiſpen- 
ſible Neceſſity of ſending an Army into Franc. 
Wherefore a Parliament was called to find the 
neceſſary Means. In which the King require 
a fifteenth of the perſonal Eſtates of his Sub- 
jects. The Parliament anſwer'd, they would 
willingly grant this Subſidy, provided that the 
Charters of King John, the Execution dt 
which had always been neglected, ſhou d h 
exactly obſerved for the future. The Ring 
not being in a Situation to refuſe this Demand, 
chearfully granted it, and ſent Commiſſiones 
into all the Counties to enforce an Obſervanc 
of them: but the Effects, produced by thel 


The King made Uſe of this Money to raiſe 
an Army, which he ſent into Guienne, under 
the Command of his Brother Prince Richark, 
lately made Earl of Cornwal; who, having in. 
Earl of Saliſbury for his Lieutenant, at fir 
made ſome Progreſs in Guzenne, and took r 
Macaire ; afterwards he inveſted the Caſtle 0 
La Reole, a ſtrong Place, which by the De- 


General 


al of the French Army, Time to haſten 


bY | | * Relief The Englijh Hiſtorians ſay, that 


- Richard gained a conſiderable Advantage over 
„de Count; but the French Writers, on the 
MY contrary tell us, that not finding himſelf ſtron 

ugh to give the French General Battle, he 
Vitndrew to the other Side of the Dordonne, a 
hBixer in Guienne, and ſoon after into England. 


* = The Year 1220 open'd with a Parliament, 
: in which, the King (recover'd from a danger- 
12; cus Illnefs) was declared at Age, tho' he had 


got attain'd to the Years preſcribed by the 
law; and continued his Preparations for car- 
| : Hing the War into France, but which he was 
obuged to ſuſpend; Levis who was engaged 
to command a Cruſade againſt the Albigenſes, 
had obtain'd an expreſs Prohibition to all Chri- 
ans, to give him any Moleſtation in this Ex- 
Wocdition, Henry, having conſulted his Par- 
of MWliament upon this Injunction, was adviſed to 
ob; gefer the War till the King of France return'd, 
bo then lay before Avignon, the Entrance 

of which Town had been refuſed him; but he 
WEicd ſoon after he had taken it. He was ſuc- 
Needed by his Son Lewis IX. under the Tui- 
ton of his Mother Blanche of Caſtile, who, 
otwithſtanding her being a Stranger, had In- 
ereſt enough to obtain the Regency of the 
WKingdom. 

= While the Engliſb Arms were ſuſpended by 
e ſuperior Commands of the Court of Rome, 
ier) began his fole Adminiſtration by an Act 
f [njuſtice, for which he had not the leaſt 
Colour; as he durſt not aſk Money of his Par- 
lament, which had lately granted him a very 


al Eon fiderable Aid, he thought of raiſing it, by 
Vir be Method his Uncle Richard had formerly 
ich ade Uſe of at his Return from. the Holy- 
u. and; obliging all who had any Charters to re- 
en- e them at a ſtated Price. The Monaſteries 
ue, ere chiefly aggrieved by this new Ordinance, 
the F rhich was for no other End than to fill the 
cl "2's Coffers. All unjuſt Means which 
ub- inces employ, to ſqueeze Money out of their 
bees, are ſo many incxhauſtible Springs of 
the Ppprefſion, which never dry up; as their Suc- 
gebs ſeldom fail of following their Example. 
be be Earl of Saliſbury, natural Son of Hen- 
ing I. dying ſuddenly in the Beginning of the 
nd, ollowing Year, at an Entertainment to which 
5 as invited by the Chief Juſtice, gave 
oc round for violent Suſpicions of that Miniſter, 
ml & Henry's Years increaſed, Qualities very un- 
ibs a Prince, grew more conſpicuous in 
ail Bw", v2. an infatiable Avarice, a ſurpriſing 
ider Ay, an extraordinary Weakneſs in ſuffering 
2 umſelf to be govern'd by thoſe about him; 
the ad above all, Principles of Oppreſſion and 
fir Nanny, which made his Subjects much ap- 
dt, and the Conſequence. Tho' he was de- 
; of 25 of Age the preceding Vear, he, notwith- 
De- pading, kept the Biſhop of Wincheſter near 
. in, to make Uſe of his Advice; but Hu- 
b a p 
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bert de Burgh did not ſuffer Henry to retain 
him for any Time: he told him, that while 
the. Biſhop continued at Court, tho' he was de- 
clared of Age, yet he would be look'd upon as 
under the Tuition of a Protector. This Ad- 
vice being eaſily admitted by a Prince who did 
not penetrate to the Reaſon of its being given, 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter received an Order to 
return to his Dioceſs. | 

Hubert no ſooner had got rid of his Rival in 
the Adminiſtration, than he endeavoured to 
ſet himſelf above the Laws, perſuading his 
Maſter, that his only View was to make him 
abſolute. It was not difficult to engage a 
Prince in ſuch a Deſign, who was naturally too 
much inclined to a deſpotick Power. He had, 
beſide the Renewal of the Charters which I 
have juſt mentioned, exacted five thouſand 
Marks of the City of London, under a Pretence 
of their having lent the like Sum to Prince 
Lewts upon his leaving England. Northamp- 
ton had been compell'd, under as frivolous a 
Pretence, to give him twelve hundred Pounds 
Sterling. The Monaſtries had as little Favour 
ſhewr. them ; notwithſtanding their Appeal to 
Rome, he had ſqucez'd very great Sums out of 
them, till the Pope ſhould give his decifive 
Sentence. And ſoon after he revoked the two 
Charters granted by the King his Father, pre- 
tending he was under Age, and that he was not 
bound by any Promiſe made in his Minority. 
Hubert on his Side, little concern'd at the Mur- 
murs of the People, who charg'd him as Au- 
thor of theſe pernicious Counſels, got himſelf, 


this Year, made Earl of Kent, us a Reward for 


the great Service he had done his Maſter, by 
freeing him from the Yoke of theſe Charters. 
The Conduct both of the King and his Mi- 
niſter, produced ſuch a Diſcontent among 
the Barons, that it was eaſy to perceive they 
had no great Affection for their Sovereign. 
Prince Richard, who ſoon after the Revoca- 
tion of the Charters, arrived from Guzenne, 
took Advantage of the Diſpoſition of the 
Nobility, to brave the King in a Diſpute 
they had on the following Subject. King 
John having given ſome Lands in Cornæal to a 
certain German Gentleman named Waleran, 
Richard was no ſooner inveſted in that County, 
but he ſummon'd Waleren to ſhew his Title, 
and in the Interim made a Seizure of his Lands. 
Whether this Gentleman had loſt his Charter, 
or whether he thought it deficient, he refus'd 
to obey the Summons, but complain'd to the 


King, who, without examining into the Bufi- 


neſs, order'd the Prince's Officers to leave Va- 


leran in quiet Poſſeſſion , they however, found 


Means to defer their Obedience to theſe Or- 
ders, till the Return of their Maſter, wha, 
on his Arrival, let the King know, that he had 


not injured the Gentleman in requiring bim to 


new his original Title; but that the Cauſe 
ſhould be determined by the Courſe of Law 3 
6 an 


” 
* 25 
od 6 
* 


and to that end,  offer'd to ſubmit it to the 
Judgment of the Peers. Henry, affronted at 
the Propoſition, fell into a Paſſion with his 
Brother, and commanded him by a prefix'd 
Time to reſtore the Eſtate in Queſtion, or 
leave the Kingdom: Richard haughtily an- 
ſwer'd, he would not without the Sentence of 
the Peers do one or other, and, without wait- 
ing an Anſwer withdrew to his own Houle. 
The Chief Juſtice, who conſtantly incited 
the King to violent Meaſures, adviſed his ſeiz- 
ing the Perſon of the Prince: but while Hen- 
ry was wavering, Richard, who had left the 
Court, went to conſult the Earl of Pembroke 
upon this Affair. He approved the Prince's 
Procedure, and told Richard, that both his 
Perſon and Fortune were at his Service, and no 
way doubted the reſt of the Lords being ready 
to make him the ſame Offer: in effect, very 
ſoon after, by this Nobleman's Aſſiduity, the 
Earls of Glouceſter, Cheſter, Warren, War- 
wick, Hereford, and a great number of Ba- 
rons, enter'd into a League with R:chard, and 
took up Arms to force the King to re-eſtabliſh 
the Charters which he had lately made void. 
This Confederacy alarm'd Hubert: as he fore- 
ſaw it might be attended by fatal Conſequences, 
he reſolved upon reconciling the two Brothers. 
To ſatisfy Richard, who was at the Head of 
the Confederacy, he ſo managed Affairs, that 
the King gave up certain Claims to their Mo- 
ther's Eſtate, and added to his Eſtate, the 
Eſtates which the Earl of Boulogne held in 
England, Richard, fully fatisfy'd with this 
Liberality, made no longer mention of re-eſta- 
bliſhing the Charters, and the League was en- 


tirely diſſolved. Thus great Men make the 


publick Good the Pretence either to ſerve their 


private Intereſts, or to gratify their Paſſions ; 


which being done, they plainly ſhew the Pub- 
lick was what they had leaſt in view. 

Pope Honorius died this Year and was ſuc- 
cceded by Gregory IX. | 

Stephen Langton, Cardinal and Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, ſurvived Honorius but few 
Month's. This Prelate's Eyes were no ſooner 
cloled, but the Monks of St. Auguſtin, to 
preſerve their Privileges, made a haſty Choice 
of one of their Fraternity named Walter Hemp- 


ſham. The King was offended at this Ele&ion 


being made without having aſk'd his Licence, 
and under Pretence that the Father of this 
Monk had been hang'd for Theft, refuſed his 


Approbation of their Choice. On the other 


hand, the Suffragan Biſhops of Canterbury re- 
ſenting the Choice having been made without 
them, objected to the new Prelate, that he 
had run away with a Nun, and had had ſeve- 
ral Children by her, wherefore they refuſed to 
acknowledge him. Theſe Oppoſitions occa- 
fion'd the contending Parties ſending their 
Agents to Rome, to put an end to their Diſpute, 
All this Time the See continued vacant. 
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During theſe Tranſactions, the Regency „ 
; © e 0 al 

Blanche, Mother of St. Levis, occaſioned (on. 
motions in France, which might have tur 
very much to Henry's Advantage, had 1, 
known how to have improved them; but ch 
Prince was no Way fit for the forming 1 
; a > glei 

Deſigns; if ever he laid any Schemes, it 1;;;;, 


a wrong Time, and always let favourable 05 
portunities eſcape him; never an Opportuni 


offer'd more favourable than this, for the R. 


covery of the Provinces which the Engli/þ hy 


loſt in France, had a right Uſe been made i a 


it. The Normans having embraced the h. 
tereſts of the Barons, who were confeder!e| 
againſt the Queen Regent of France, ſet 
Word to Henry, that if he wou'd repeir u 
Normandy, he ſhould be received with qu 
Arms, and they would put him in Poſiefin 
of that valuable Province; on the other Hani 
the Poitevins urged him to come and take th 
Towns which the French held in their Con. 
try, and promiſed him their Aſſiſtance; at th 
ſame Time the Gaſcons ſent to him the Arg. 
biſhop of Bourdeaux, to let him knoy i 
would be his own Fault, if he did not take A. 
vantage of the Commotions in France, u 
drive the French out of the Towns they po- 
ſeſs'd in Guienne. Such earneſt Invitations i 
ſo favourable a Conjuncture, ought to hun 
rouzed Henry to make a vigorous Attempt i 
the Recovery of what his Father had loſt 
his Negligence ; but by a Blindneſs, att. 
buted to the Advice of the Chief Juſtice, tl 
Prince anſwer'd, that they muſt wait fer! 
more proper Seaſon ; as if he had been aff 
that ſuch Opportunities would daily offer, 
The Diſpute of the Archbiſhop of Can. 
bury's Election was in the mean while caria 
on at Rome, with extraordinary Vigour, ti 
the Pope was not as yet pleaſed to give de. 
tence: but at length, the King's Envoys fllig 
upon the Expedient of offering him a Tenth 
of the perſonal Eſtates in England and in li. 
land, and this Offer having greatly ſtrengthen 
his Judgment, he annulled the Election mit 
by the Monks; and at the ſame Time, und 
Pretence of preventing any Diſpute wil 
might ariſe from a new Election, he cont 
the Dignity of Archbiſhop of Canterbur) ® 
Richard le Grand, Chancellor of the Churd 
of Lincoln, The King having called a fi- 
liament upon this Affair, the Chaplain delve 
ed the Pope's Letter, in which he very , 
neſtly preſſed the Execution of what he bu 
been encourag'd to expect. Every Man's ee 
were turn'd upon the King, imagining 
would oppoſe this Exaction, and difavow 
Promiſe made by his Envoys ; but when by 
found he kept Silence, they eaſily perce!/ 6 k 
was not > a his Orders, or at leaſt that 
wanted Reſolution openly to withſtand 
Pope's Will : the Lords therefore look d up# 


| themſelves obliged. to ſhew more Courage 4 


3 


43 > great conſequence, that they unanimouſly 
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he King. This Affair appeared to them of done, had not the Earl of Chefer ſtep'd be- 


tween, not ſo much to ſave the Chief Ju- 


reſolved not to ſuffer their Vaſſals being thus tice, as to prevent the King's embruing his 


| : 3 -wroſed to the Exactions of the Court of Hands in the Blood of a Subject. In fine, 'tis 


Rome, However, to give the Pope ſome Sa- 
gion, they propoſed making him a Preſent, 
cout entering into a ſtrict Enquiry about 

te Effects of every particular Subject. Tis 
very probable this Expedient would have been 
owed, if Stephen Seagrave, one of their 
T Body, had not willingly ſubmitted to the Tax 
= Pope required, and drawn in others by 
Wi Example. In a Word, the Number of 
Ec who ſuffered themſelves to be prevailed 
Be pon, inſenſibly augmenting, the moſt obſti- 
ite were obliged to yield, to avoid expo- 
EX ing themſelves to the Reſentment of the Pope 

Id King. The Clergy durſt leſs oppoſe this, 
chey dreaded the Sentence of Excommu- 
cation with which they were threatened. 

Ine Nuncio having thus obtained his end, 
duced a full Power from his Maſter, which 
thorized him to raiſe this Tax on all move- 
ble Goods, of what nature ſoever. In the 
ecccution of this Order, he was ſo very rigo- 
os, that he obliged the Payment of all forts 
We Fruits of the Earth, even of thoſe which 
ee ungathered ; but this was not all: that 
nieht be raiſed with more Expedition, he 
rpelled the Prelates to advance for the in- 
WErior Clergy, reſerving to them the Liberty of 

ing re-imburſed after what Manner they 
Would judge moſt proper. 5 
Hardly did the People begin to loſe the 
emory of the Oppreſſion they had ſuffered 
cm the Pope? but they found themſelves un- 
= : Neceſſity of furniſhing the King the 
ms neceſſary to milintin « War with France. 
ben the Commotions in that Kingdom were 
et, and conſequently the Opportunity of 
proving them to Advantage entirely loſt, 
½) laid the Plan of recovering, by his 
rd, the Provinces loſt by the Indolence of 


. 


in ” Lug his Father; not conſidering that the 
geben rs of France were then upon another 
n m WW ting, the Lords who had oppoſed the Re- 
5 . J bing humbled, and no longer in a Con- 
W 1 n to give him Aſſiſtance. To put this 
conk in in Execution, he reſolved to levy a 
bur) WW iderable Number of Troops ; for which 
Chu Bon he ſummoned all the Vaſſals of the 


to repair to Portſmouth immediately 


r the fineſt Army that ever was raiſed in 
gland. Tho! this extraordinary Armament 
* uſeleſs, for want of Ships enough to 
pay < the Troops. He was FA anger'd at 

; appointment, that he called Hugh de 
, who had undertaken to make the Pre- 
dos, ſeveral times a Traitor; accuſed him 
® 15 taken Money of the French to fru- 
0 e Deſign; and in his Rage drew his 
120 to kill him, which 'tis probable he had 


er Michaelmas Day; where he drew toge- 


uncertain whether: this Diſappointment was 
owing to Hubert's Diſhoneſty or Negligence ; 
but there was a Neceſſity to put off the Em- 
barkation for that Winter, to which the Ar- 
rival of Peter Dreux, Duke of Bretany, did 
not a little contribute; who finding by the 
Time loſt in waiting for the Tranſports, that. 
the Engliſh Army, which was to land in- his 
Country, would be obliged to take up their 
Winter Quarters there, adviſed the King to 
delay the Enterprize till the following Spring. 
During this Interval Hubert found means to 
be reſtored to the King's Favour, and to con- 
tinue at the Head of Affairs as formerly. 
Tho' Henry with Impatience waited for the 
Spring, that he might tranſport his Army in- 
to France, yet his Stay in England was not 
uſeleſs to him: He obtained during this Inter- 
val, a conſiderable Preſent from the Clergy ; 
he exacted one from the City of London, and 
that he might leave no means uneſſayed to 
heap up Money, he tax'd the Jews, who 
were very numerous in England, in one third 
of all their Effects. As ſoon as the Spring 
came on, in 1229, he embark'd with his Ar- 
my at Portſmouth, and landed at St. Mao's, 
where the Duke of Bretany went to teceive 
him; and afterwards put the ſtrongeſt Towns 
into his Hands. The French, in the Interim, 
who had had the whole Winter to make Pre- 
parations, were poſted near Angers to ſtop his 
Paſſage into Poitou. Henry allowed them all 
the neceſſary time to fortify themſelves in this 
Poſt, : while he waited at Nantz the Arrival 
of ſome Troops which he expected from Tre- 
land. Tho' the Queen Regent of France had 
by her prudent Management quiered the 
Malecontents of Mt Kingdom, yet they no 
ſooner found the Ning of England in Britany, 
than they began a freſh Commotion : This 
obliged the King, and the Queen Regent to 
leave Anjou, and to oppoſe the Malecontents, 
which appeared to them of greater conſe- 
quence, than any Progreſs the Engliſh could 
make. This was the Time for Henry to have 
exerted himſelf, and improv'd the Opportuni- 
ty; eſpecially, as the Normans at the ſame time 
ſollicited him to enter into their Country, 
where they would receive and aſſiſt him to the 
utmoſt of their Power, Tho' he ſeem'd in- 
clined to turn his Arms on that Side, yet, tis 
ſaid, he was diſſuaded by his Favourite, who 
told him the Undertaking was liable to too 
many Difficulties; for which Reaſon, inſtead 
of marching into Normandy, he took the Rout 
of Poitou, and made himſelf Maſter of Mire- 
beau; after which, as if he had deſigned to 
let the French Malecontents know, they ought 
not to have any Dependance upon him, he 
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went to Guienne to receive the Gaſcon's Oath 
of Fealty. In ſhort, having loſt a great deal 
of time he returned into Britany, where his 
Employments diſcover'd his little Inclination 
for the War. This Conduct made it ſuſpected 
that his Miniſters held an Intelligence with his 
Enemies, to whom they allowed as much lei- 
ſure as was requiſite to pacify the Troubles of 
the Kingdom. In effect, the Queen Regent 
employ'd the Time, which was injudiciouſly 
given her, to come to an Accommodation 
with the confederated Barons. They were 
eaſily induc'd to it, when they perceived that 
Henry did not take one Step to ſupport them. 
The Queen Regent being freed from all Ap- 
prehenſions on the fide of the Malecontents, 
march'd. her Army towards Bretany, where 
Henry was laviſhly conſuming his Money in 
Entertainments and Diverſions, as if he had 
left England with no other view than to make 
a Voyage for his Pleaſure, At the firſt News 
of the Enemy's Approach, as he was deſtitute 
of Money, and apprehended he ſhould have 
all the Power of France to deal with, he ſhame- 
fully returned to England. It was not with- 
out great Difficulty he was perſuaded to leave 
ſome of his Troops in Britany, under the 
Command of the Earls of Cheſter and Pem- 
broke, to ſuſtain the Duke, whom he had im- 
prudently engaged in this War. Theſe Noble- 
men, who were leſs timid than their King, 
notwithſtanding the ſmall Number of their 
Troops, not only ſtopp'd the French entering 
this Dutchy, but even made Inroads into An- 
jou and Normandy, whence they brought off a 


great Booty. Thus ended the Expedition, 


which, inſtead of turning any way to Henry's 
Advantage, only made him deſpicable in the 
Eyes of his Subjects, who would never more 
hear mention of another Enterprize againſt 
France, after his having made ſo ill uſe of 
ſo favourable a Conjuncturę The King threw 
all the Blame upon the Tre ery of the Count 
de la Marche, and the Poltevins, who had 
not made good their Promiſes: But he was 
himſelf the Cauſe of their Change; in all like- 


lihood they would not have abandon'd him, 


had his Conduct given them room to expect 
a powerful Protection. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1232, Henry 
call'd a Parliament, of which he demanded 4 
Subſidy for the Payment of the Debts he had 
contracted for his French Expedition. The 
Earl of Cheſter anſwer'd, in the Name of the 
Lords, that they had aſſiſted him not only 
with their Purſes, but even with their Per- 
ſons, and were not obliged to do more. The 
Clergy, who had no greater Inclination for 
the King, requiring time to deliberate on the 
Propoſition, the Parliament was prorogued to 


_ . Eaſter... 


But. whatever outward Appearance of quiet 


was in the King of England's Court, the Minds 
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of Men were not leſs buſied : A Storm 4,,, Wl 
gathering for the Chief Juſtice, which pro, Wl 
by ſo much the more fatal, as he was not pr. © 
pared againſt it. It was no ſooner perche 
that the King was capable of ſuſpecting j; 1 
Favourite, but Hubert's Enemies inceſſantiy N 
him ill Offices; and had ſo proſperouſſy c. 


ried on their Schemes, that the King was yy, 
vailed upon to recall the Biſhop of 7/;nc;p, 
to Court, and make uſe of his Advice. 0 
this Prelate's Return to the King, he imm. 
diately and indefatigably labour'd to ruin iu 
Favourite; being very ſenſible his own Secy;. 
ty depended upon his Fall. As he induſy. 
ouſly ſought every Opportunity to farther th, 
Deſign, he laid hold on one, which very fy 
offer d. The Prince of Wales having mu 
ſome Incurſions on the Engliſh with Impyj. 
ty, the Biſhop of Wincheſter repreſented toth 
King, that it was a great Shame to ſuffer 
deſpicable a People to pillage England vil. 
out the leaſt Oppoſition, The King anſwe| 
that he not only wanted Money to undertit 
this War, but his Treaſurers had inform] 
him, that his ordinary Revenues would nt 
ſupply the Expence of his Houſhold, Thi 
Acknowledgment gave the Prelate a Pretend 
he wanted, to condemn the Condu of th 
firſt Miniſter. He repreſented to the Ky 
that this Scarcity of Money could proceed on 
from a Miſmanagement of the Exchequa; 
that thoſe who had the handling of his Tre. 
ſure were not called to account, and that th 
King's Wards were daily diſpoſed of to pi. 
vate Men, without any Advantage accruingt 
the Treaſury ; adding, theſe were the Sprup 
which uſed to fill the Coffers of the Kings l 
Predeceſſors; ſet them above requiring tie 
Aſſiſtance of their Parliament, and conſequett 
ly made them much more independent, He 
in purſuance of this Advice, called all tie 
Sheriffs and others who had the Receipt d 
Money to account, and appoint the Biſhod 
Winchefter's Nephew, Peter Rivaux, Tit 
ſurer of the Houſhold. Theſe Alteratias 
were follow'd by ſome others, which tend 
to the removing from Court the Creatures d 
the Chief Juſtice, whoſe Intereſt ſenſibly® 
cayed in proportion, as it was obſerved thut d 
his Rival increaſed. In ſhort, the Biſbop® 
influenced the King, that he wrought up 
him to give the Poſt of Chief Juſtice to 
intimate Friend Seagrave, and to diſplace H 
bert, tho' he had a Patent to hold this Dy 
ty for Life. / 
A few Days after he had been diſmils'd fin 
his Employment, the King ſent for him in 
his Preſence, and required an Account of al 
the Money that had paſs'd thro' his 
Such an Account being very difficult to mabs 
up, he endeavoured to avoid it by product 
a Patent of King John's, by which that by 


declared, That being thorougly ſatisfied ay 


. = rity he diſcharged him from the giving any 
2 45 dont. The Biſhop of Wincheſter anſwer d, 
dat Deed might be good for what had been 
„ tranſacted in the laſt Reign, but that he could 
ebct diſpenſe with giving an Accoont of his 
i WAS Adminiſtration in the preſent. Hubert, per- 
AS cciving by this Charge that his Ruin was de- 
kermined, required time to make his Defence, 
= hich could not be refuſed him. The Biſhop 

SF | of Wincheſter, who ſtood in need of the Barons 
0 condemn him, durſt not diſoblige them, 

WS by excluding him from a Privilege which he 
had a Right to as a Peer of the Realm; and 
it is poſſible they would have made it their 
oon Caſe if the Court had abſolutely refuſed 


4 Whether Hubert was conſcious that he was 
W ovilty, or whether he deſpaired of clearing 
humſelf before Judges, inſtead of appearing on 
WS tic Day appointed for his Trial, he withdrew 
WT: the Priory of Merton, whence he flatter'd 
himſelf they durſt not force him: But the 
king commanded that he ſhould be taken 
som thence by force, which when the Biſhop 
of London was informed of, he threatened to 
ercommunicate all who had any hand in it. 
ruhe King frightened with this Menace, or- 
cered him to be carried back, but that no 
ooions ſhould be carried to him, ſo that 
WW Hunger at laſt enforced him to render him- 
elf to the King's Mercy, who order'd all 
Whis Goods to be confiſcated; and that he 
WS ſhould be ſent to the Caſtle of the Devizes, 
- he ſhould otherwiſe pleaſe to diſpoſe of 
ti might be imagined that the Diſgrace of 
Hurt would have made the new Miniſter 
Leep within the Bounds of Moderation, and 
bew more regard for the Engliſb; but contra- 
y to every one's Expectation, it produced a 
cy different effect. Inſtead of varying from 
his Predeceſſor's Plan, the Biſhop of Winche- 
% thought only of a deſpotick Government, 
ad he inſinuated to the King, that among 
be Barons, there were ſeveral who were not 
n reality zealous for his Service, and whoſe 
only view was to make them themſelves in- 
ecependent; adding, that it was abſolutely ne- 
e to think on ſome Methods to repreſs 
cer Preſumption; and deprive them of their 
ployments and Governments; and give 
ben to Strangers, who might be brought in- 
dhe Kingdom; that the King might have, 
n tacle Foreigners, a Reſource in caſe of ne- 
W-lity. Counſe] fo adapted to the King's In- 
We linations, could not fail of being well re- 
ed; and he made not the leaſt Scruple of 
beine the Advice. Very ſoon after two 
Raad Poitevin Knights arrived, whom the 
2 of Winchefter their Countryman, and 
er Rivaux his Son; though paſſing for his 
ephew, had ſent for. Theſe Foreigners were 
ot only put into conſiderable Governments 
2 
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and Employments, but the King gave his 


Wards into their keeping, and by theſe means 


they procured very advantageous Marriages for 
themſelves, to the prejudice of all the Eng/i/h 
Nobility. This Step was very diſpleaſing to 
the Barons, who eaſily foreſaw the Conſe- 
quences; and they could not without regret, 
ſee themſelves ſhut out of thoſe Employments 
to which they had Right to pretend, while 
the King laviſh'd his Favours upon Foreigners. 

Richard Earl of Pembroke, was the firſt 
who ventured openly to complain of this Pro- 


cedure. He boldly repreſented to the King, 


that in placing his whole Truft and Confidence 
n Strangers, he fo alienated the Affeclions of 
his Subjects, that their Diſcontent muſt neceſ- 


ſariy be attended with fatal Conſequences, 


The firſt Miniſter being by, did not give the 
King leave to anſwer. He told the Earl, that 
firetending to reſtrain the Sovereign from the 
Liberty of employing ſuch Perſons as he judged 
moſt proper for the Defence of the Crown, was 
an Inſolenre which Heſerved Puniſhment ; add- 
ing, that if the Strangers, already in the Ring- 
dom, were not enough to reduce the rebellious 
Subjects to their Duty, n greater Number 
ſhould be introduced. This haughty and im- 
prudent Anſwer, cauſed a general Diſcontent 
among the Barons. From that Inſtant they 
began to withdraw from Court, and to lay 
the Plan of a Confederacy to ſtop the Courſe 
the violent Counſels of his Miniſter, - . © 

Some time after, the King having called a 
Parliament, the Barons refuſed to appear ; 


of the deſpotick Power the King aimed at by 


where they were ſummoned a ſecond time, 


but perſiſted in their Reſolution: At length, 
hearing a new Band of Foreigners was ar- 
rived to ſtrengthen the Court Party, they aſ- 
ſembled in a Body to conſult what Meaſures 
were to be taken, The Reſult was to ſend 


Deputies to the King, to let him know, if he 
did not remove from his Perſon and Councils 


both the Biſhop of Wincheſter and the Poite- 
vins, they had taken the Reſolution to place 
upon the Throne, a Prince who would have 
more regard for the Laws of the Kingdom. 
So formal a Declaration. giving the Miniſter a 


plauſible Pretence to irritate the King againſt 


the Barons, he neglected nothing proper to in- 
cite him to the moſt violent Methods for the 
reducing them to Obedience: Henry yielding. 
himſelf blindly up ance oj 
Prelate, began to follow his Advice, in com- 


pelling ſome of the Lords td give him their 


Children in Hoſtage. . Aﬀet this' he prepar'd 
pretty openly to make War upon ſuch as ſhould 


refuſe to ſubmit. When he thought himſelf 


in a Condition. to be feared; he called a Par- 
liament, deſigning to hays the maſt obſtinate 


indeed attend; but with ſuch a Number o 


condemn'd. The Lords being ſummon d, did 


ond 


Followers; as ſet them above ay} Apprehenſi- . 


to the Guidance of this 
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ons of Force. The Earl of Pembrofe was up- 
on the Road, to be alſo preſent ut this Parlia- 
ment, as he was thoroughly perſuaded the 
King had not the Power to prevail on the 
Members to' come to any Reſolution to his 

rejudice ; but upon the Advice he received, 


that the Court deſigned to employ againſt him 


more ſpeedy and leſs uncertain Means, he re- 
turned back and withdrew into Wales. The 
Barons Foreſight having broken the King's 
Meaſures, he prorogued the Parliament, fear- 
ing he might fall into the Pit he had dug for 
others. His Deſign of making the Parliament 
proceed againſt the Barons having failed, he 
reſolved upon employing open force ; where- 
fore he ſummoned all the Vaſſals of the Crown 
to bring him Troops to Gloceſter; an Order 
which the Earl of Pembroke and ſome others 
did not think fit to obey. This Refuſal giv- 
ing him a plauſible Pretence to fall upon them, 
he waſted their Eſtates, deſtroyed their Parks, 
carry'd off the Furniture of their Houſes, and 
diſtributed their Spoils among the Poitevins. 
Had the Barons been firmly united among 
themſelvet:; the King would never have ven- 
tured upon ſuch violent Proceedings; but there 


being a Diſſention- in that Body, ſome of them 
broke off, and left the others expoſed to 


the King's Reſentment. The Earl of Pem- 
broke, deſerted by moſt of his Confederates, 
finding himſelf too weak to reſiſt, had recourſe 
to Lleueline, Prince of Wales, who afforded 
him both Protection and Aſſiſtance. 

Henry, in the mean time, having received 
a new Reinforcement of Poitevins, advanced 
as far as Hereford, with a Defign to ſeize up- 
on the Caſtles the Earl of Pembroke had in that 
Country; but the Reſiſtance he met with 
from the firſt he aſſaulted, ſoon allayed this 
great Heat. As he loſt time before this place, 
he thought of a Stratagem which ſucceeded. 
He pretended that he would refer the Dif- 
ference between him and the Barons to the 
Parliament, which was to meet the October 
following; and even engaged his Royal Word, 
that he would conſider their Complaints; but 
his former Behaviour having loſt the Credit 
of his Word, ſome of the Biſhops became Se- 
curity for his making good his Promiſe. Af- 


ter this, he required the Caſtle he lay before 
to be given up to him, promiſing to deliver 


it to the Earl of Pembroke. fifteen Days after. 
Theſe Expedients being agreed to, the Caſtle 


was put into his Hands; but when the fifteen 


Days were expired he laughed at the Earl's 
Credulity, and refuſed to make good his En- 
gagement, | | | | 

The Parliament meeting, as it was agreed, 
in the Month of October 1233, the King 


was earneſtly entreated by all the Lords to 


place his Confidence in, and reſtore his Subjects 
to his good Opinion. They repreſented to 
him, that the Adminiſtration of publick Af- 


„ 4 


/ 


fairs more naturally belonged to the Peer, , YG 
the Kingdom than to Strangers, and that 1, 
could not prefer theſe without manifeſt Inu. ll 
ſtice done to the others. The Biſhop of . 
cheſter reply'd, that 1t was an egregious ju; 
uUpon the royal Prerogatrves, to aim at divef. = 


ing the King of : the Right of chuſing ſich |: 4 


Judges as he thought proper for the Puniſ. 
ment of thoſe Subjects as ſhould diſobey jj, 
Orders. 

The Earl of Pembroke in the Interim, fnq. 
ing all the Inſtances for the Recovery of h 
Caſtle were ineffectual, laid Siege to it, any 
in a few Days took it. The King was greg. 
ly enraged at this News, and commanded the 
Biſhops to excommunicate the Earl; but he 
had the Mortification to meet with a Deniz] 
Henry finding he could not induce the Biſhops 
to ſhew him this Complaiſance, reſolved to take 
Satisfaction with his Sword for the Affront he 
had received. To which end, he order'd 2 
the Lords to repair to Gloceſter immediately 


after All- Saints Day, with all their Troy: (iſ 


His Forces being aflembled, he placed him. 
ſelf at their Head, and march'd into Mala, 
but he was no ſooner enter'd the Contr, 
than he found himſelf in very great want of 
Proviſion and Forage, the Earl of Pembrije 
having had the Foreſight to waſte all the 
Country, through which the royal Army ws 
to paſs. This Diſappointment obliging hin 
to change his Rout, E enter d the County df 
Monmouth, where he made ſome Stay, to gie 
Orders for the ſubtiſting of his Army. I 
the mean time the Earl of Pembroke, having 
been informed that the King and mot of the 
general Officers had taken up their Quarter 
in the Caſtle of Gry/mond, and that the Ar- 
my was encamped about it, made, in the 


Night an unexpected Attack upon theſe Troops 


and entirely routed them. This fo broke the 
King's Meaſures, who loſt in this Action fie 
or fix hundred Horſes, and moſt of his Bag. 
gage, that notwithſtanding his Army was ftl 
ſuperior to the Earl's, he withdrew to Gt 


Aer. 


From the Time the King retired, the Eat 
of Pembroke continued his Progreſs, and dal 


obtained ſome Advantage. In the Beginning 


of the Year 1234 he defeated a ſmall Detach- 
ment of the Army commanded by Jobn of 
Monmouth, who thought to ſurprize him, but 
was himſelf ſurprized. After this Victor be 
ravaged the Eſtates of the King's Counſellor, 
which were on the Frontiers of - ales, and 
burnt Shrewsbury ; the King, who was ſtill at 
Ghceſter, not daring to give him Battle: Sele 
ral Biſhops and others adviſed the King ® 


make Peace with the Earl, but this Welk 
Prince, who ſuffer'd himſelf to be guided i 
the Prelate of Wincheſter, would hear of 10. 
Accommodation, on any other Condition th, 
that of the Earl of Pembroke- throwing bio" 
3 


it his Feet, and acknowledging he was guilty 


t he eaſon. It was difficult to bring the 
1u. Exe 1 Submiſſion to ſuch hard 
in | Terms, and not leſs difficult to compel him, 
/ut 5 hs King had not the leaſt Hopes of ob- 
i. e Supplies from his Parliament for the 


this War, which was generally 


The Biſhop of Wincheſter had a 


| carrying on 


* diſapproved. 


5 reſource, with which he did not think proper 
= acquaint the King ; and cauſed an Order to 
nd. be fien'd by twelve of the Privy Counſellors, 
W * the ravaging the Earl of Pembroke's Eſtates 
d jn Treland, and the taking him alive or dead, 
cab. ter he ſhould be there found; which Order was 
tle WE directed to thoſe who commanded for the 
be King in that Ifland, with a Promiſe, in his 
fal Name, of giving them the Confiſcation of the 
bark Eſtates there, if they punctually per- 
ae e brmed what was injoin'd them. The Go- 
be emors of Freland, allured by ſuch a Bait, pro- 
Aa to uſe their utmoſt Endeavours to oblige 
ehe King; but deſired previouſly to have an 
PP. luchentick Charter for ſecuring to them what 
„ad been promiſed. The Biſhop cauſed ſuch 
45 W : Charter to be drawn up, and found a Way 
0 WE to get it fien'd by the King, among other Pa- 


0 bes of little Conſequence : After this he had 
* it ſealed by the Chancellor, who in all Likeli- 
e 100d was concerned in the Intrigue. The Go- 
"> WS icrnors of Vreland having this Deed in their 

W Cuſtody, ſet about the Performance of their 


he Engagement: And to this end, they found a 
% Pictence for levying Troops, and breaking in 
= LY the Earl of Pembroke's Eſtates, commit- 
1 ed great Outrages, in Hopes of drawing him 


WE into Ireland, This Stratagem ſucceeded to the 
5 Biſhop of Winchefter's Wiſh, Pembroke, en- 
ho ned at the Injuries done him in Treland, 
mmediately haſted thither, with Deſign to 
wenge himſelf on thoſe who without the 
east Ground had thus injured him: But in- 
(ead of that, he was baſely betray'd by ſome, 
who pretending to be his Friends, engaged 
hum in a Battle, in which he loſt his Life, by 
a Stab of a Ponyard in the Back. 
_ Vi the Biſhop of Vincheſter thus made 
obs of the regal Authority, without the King's 
Vovledge, for the Deſtruction of his own 


0 
4 Enemies, the new Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
7 was privately endeavouring his Ruin. This 
bur relate remonſtrated to the King, that it was 
he for his Intereſt to remove from about his Per- 


lon, a Miniſter who was ſo very odious to all 
his Subjects ; and that the Foreigners, who 
alenated the Affections of his People, would in- 
fallibly prove in time his Ruin. He was ſo very 
urgent in his Remonſtrances, that Henry at 


length open'd his Eyes, andappeared thoroughly 


K. a 
. nclined to alter his Conduct. He firſt order'd 
% de Miniſter to withdraw to his Dioceſs: After 
ban Which, Peter Rivaux High Treafurer, Sea- 
ſelf” deve Chief Juſtice, Robert de Paſſelew, and 


ul the other foreign Favourites whom the Bi- 
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ſhop of Mincheſter had put into the moſt con- 
ſiderable Poſts of the Court and State, were 
ignominiouſly diſcarded, and at the ſame time 
ordered to give an Account of their Admini- 
ſtration, and of the Money which had paſs'd 
thro' their Hands. 

The Day appointed for the late Miniſters to 


make their Defence being come, they thought 


fit to withdraw into the Churches, under pre- 
tence of their having juſt Reaſon to apprehend 
ſome Violence from their Enemies. The View 
of the new Miniſtry being to convince the King 
of the Treachery of thoſe who had before 
them been intruſted with the Management of 
Affairs, they engaged Henry to take from them 
all Pretence for their not appearing, by grant- 
ing them his Safeguard. Peter de Rivauæ, 
who firſt appeared, talk'd after ſo arrogant a 
Manner, and in a Strain ſo little becoming his 
then Circumſtances, that the King, not able 
to ſuffer his Inſolence, ſent him to the Tower. 
However he ſtaid there but three Days, the 
Archbiſhop having obtained his being ſent back 
to his Azyle. Seagrave required longer Time 
to prepare for his Anſwer, and obtained it by 
the Interceſſion of the ſame Prelate; as to 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, he would not truſt 
to the Safeguard, but continued in his own 
Church, whence it was not thought proper to 
force him. 

In the Beginning of the following Year, 
Seggrave and Paſſelew, two of the late Mini- 
ſters, found means for a thouſand Marks, which 
each gave the King, to make their Peace and 
obtain their Quietus. | 

England at that time being in a profound 
Calm, Henry took the Opportunity to marry 
Eleanor, ſecond Daughter of Raymond Earl of 
Provence. Theſe Nuptials were celebrated 
with great Pomp and Rejoycings. This, and 
the Solemnity of the Queen's Coronation, be- 
ing over, the King call'd a Parliament, to 
which all the Lords of the Kingdom were 
ſummon'd, to deliberate on Affairs of very 
great Importance to the State, When the Par- 
liament was met, a certain Prieſt, who was ac- 
counted very eloquent, told the Lords he was 


commanded to acquaint them with the Sub- 


ject of their meeting. After a little Pauſe, 
he proceeded, That the King having very ſe- 
riouſly reflected on the Abuſes introduced into the 
Kingdom, was extreamly troubled they were 
owing to his Negligence and imprudent Con- 
duct; that it was with Grief be acknowledg'd 
he had employ'd unadviſed and ſelfrintereſted 


Miniſters, who never having had an Eye to 


the Good of the Kingdom, in which they were ' 


Strangers, had, by their miſchtevous Counſels, 
induc d him to do many Things contrary to the 
Laws and Cuſtoms of the Country ; that to 
make all the Amends in his Power, for the 
Miſcbiefs cauſed by his own Indiſcretion and the 
Infidelity of his Miniſters, he was determined 
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Strangers, but to give back the Adminiſtration 
of publick Affairs into the Hands of his natu- 
"ol Subjects. As the Barons well knew how 
capable Henry was of the greateſt Diſſin: lation, 
they anſwer'd, That they had often granted the 
Ring Aids, tho' they had never received any 
reciprocal Mark of his Affection: That ſince 
his Acceſſion to the Crown the Extent of his Do- 
minions was very conſiderably contracted, not- 
withſtanding he had often exacted very great 
Sums jrom his People, which he had converted 
to the only Uſe of enriching Foreigners. 

To this reſolute Anſwer the King reply'd, 
He had been quite drein'd by his own and his 
Sifter's Marriage; but if they would grant 
him a Thirteenth of perſonal Eſtates, he pro- 
miſed, upon his Honour, he would never mure 
any of the Barons of his Kingdom. The Lords 
were not prevailed upon by an Offer which 
ſeem'd to them ſcarce worthy of their Notice, 
as they could not rely upon the King's Word ; 
wherefore they anſwer'd, That they bad al- 
ready granted a Subſidy for the Marriage of 


the Empreſs, but that it had been converted to 


other Uſes; and as to his own Marriage, it 
being concluded without their Advice, it de- 
ended on him to provide for the Expence as 
he ſhould judge moſt expedient, This Anſwer 
convincing him that he muſt make uſe of, a 
{ſtronger Device to draw from them the Sup- 
ly he required, he try'd them in a more 


ſenſible Part, promiſing to re-eſtabliſh the 


"Charters of the King his Father ; and that he 
might e e gain them, he took three 
of their Members, whom he knew very ac- 
ceptable to the Nobility, into his Council. So 
many Advances made by a Sovereign, but eſpe- 
cially the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Charters, 
had at length the deſired Effect. The Parlia- 
ment ſuffering themſelves to be taken by theſe 
counterfeited Inſtances of his Sincerity, granted 
him the Aid he required; but he was obliged 
to add two Conditions which he did not great- 
ly reliſh. Firſt, that for the future he would 

_ reject the Counſel of Strangers, and take that 
of his Subjects. Secondly, that four Knights 
in each County ſhould be nominated to levy 
this Tax, and to depoſite the Money raiſed in 
a Monaſtery, to be returned to the People in 
Caſe the King falſify'd his Word: Notwith- 
ſtanding this Precaution the Subſidy was no 
ſooner raiſed, than the King laid Hands upon 
it, and waſted it in uſeleſs Expences, even in 
Preſents to his foreign Favourites, whom he 
ſtill continued in his Councils. 

Henry's Conduct occaſion'd ſuch Murmurs, 


that Prince Richard his Brother thought him- 
elf ohliged to lay before him, in pretty ſtrong 
Terms, the Misfortunes to which he would 


infallibly expoſe himſelf; but his Remon- 
ſtrances were uſeleſs : Henry was better pleaſed 
with the Counſel of Foreigners which flatter'd 


and foreign Miniſters; the Arrival of the Le. 


Occaſion, and before he had inform'd the 
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his Paſſions, Among thoſe who had the f | 


greateſt Aſcendant over this Prince, Hit, Wi 
makes particular mention of Sim Mont, 
Son of the ſamous Count de Montfort, wh " 
was General of the Cruſade againſt the AH. 
genſes, This young Gentleman, who upm 
ſome Diſguſt had left the Court of France 9 
ſettle in England, had ſo conform'd himſch 
to the King's Humour, that few were in great 
Favour with him. 

While the Eg/zfb openly murmur'd at thy 
being expoſed to the Greedineſs of the King 


gate Otho, who came to drein them thorough. 
ly, was- a new Cauſe of Diſcontent, The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury warmly upbraide 
the King with having fuffer'd the Legat 
coming into England without any apparet 


Clergy and Parliament of it, But his Com- 
plaints were vain; it was too difficult a Tal 
to perſuade the King to ſend back the Legat, 
whom, it even appeared, he had himſelf n- 
quired, Thus England was at one and the 
ſame time expoſed to the Rapacity.of the: 
two Powers, united for its Ruin. 

John, the laſt Earl of Cheſter, dying th 
Year (1237) without Iſſue, the King unite 
this County, which had great Privileges, t 
the Crown, and paid what was due to the 
Earl's Siſters in Money, or aſſign'd it upon 
other Lands. 

Simon de Montfort, whom I have alrad 
mentioned, being in a very agreeable Situation 
in the Court of England, had the Preſump- 
tion to raiſe his Thoughts to the Dowagr 
Counteſs of Pembroke, the King's Siſter; but 
as he reaſonably feared the meeting with grat 
Impediments to his Deſign, he took the ſhott- 
eſt way, by making ſure of the Heart of the 
Princeſs before hand. In a Word, he had the 
Art to manage his Affairs ſo dexterouſly, that 
the King found there was a Neceſſity to har 
them privately married in his Chapel. Prince 
Richard was highly diſpleaſed at this Mu- 
riage, and complained of it with ſome warm 
to the King. Montfort, in the mean whit, 
finding Richard very much exaſperated again 
him, and fearing he might endeavour to { 
aſide his Marriage, made a Voyage to Rum, 
where he found means to have it confirmed 
by the Pope; after this he returned to tt 
King, and was very favourably received. 

This Marriage was not the only Affair o 
which R:chard thought he had reaſon to com 
plain, The great Intereſt of the Foreigneß 
who were always about the King, gave 
no leſs Uneaſineſs, than it did the other Lords, 
They all unanimouſly complain'd, that 
King had broke his Promiſes, and that al 
the 1 he exacted under divers Pretenc® 
from his People, was ſolely employed in en 


riching the Queen's Relations, As 2 en 


© | Richard appeared to be greatly concern'd for 


8 3 bl f 
4 5 ſuch a Head they might obtain 


”, tom the King the Satisfaction they required ; 
| ? 16 cially with regard to Foreigners: Where- 
bre they entered into a Confederacy among 
Tz themſelves, and having the Prince at their 
nead, ſent to deſire the King would remem- 
ber the Promiſe he had made them. This 
League, the Conſequences of which Henry ap- 
Be prehended, made him put on an Air of Mild- 
Wc; and, far from ſhewing any Reſentment, 
WT; they expected, he appointed a Day to give 
nem à favourable Anſwer. As they were per- 
aded the King only endeavoured to amuſe 
em, they came to London on the appointed 
oy, attended with a great Number of arm'd 
ad thoroughly determin'd Men. As Henry 


ad no Power to ſupport him, he gave them 
or Anſwer, that he had a fincere Intention 
o reform all Abuſes; and to convince them, 


Leertain Number of Lords, of which he would 
ame one half, This Propoſition being agreed 
Wo, each fide named Commiſſioners, who drew 
y ſome Articles, by which the King was, 
r the future to regulate the Government 
f his Kingdom. Theſe Regulations were 
Sond by the King and Lords, and confitm'd 
Dy the Legate, who, in all publick Affairs, 
Wndeavoured to bring in the Authority of his 
Maſter, | OO | 
W The Biſhop of Wincheſter, who died this 
Fear, 1238, was with great Reaſon eſteem'd 
oe principal Author of all the Troubles which 
iturb'd the Kingdom of England. It was 
Wc who adviſed the King to make void his 
WT ather's two Charters, and introduced Stran- 
es into the Kingdom, to whom he entruſted 
e publick Empioyments. Theſe two Arti- 
5 les were a Subject of continual Diſcontent a- 
WM ong the, Nobility, and at long run were fol- 
owed T7 Conſequences. The Death of 
wicked Counſellor was preceeded by that 
3 * Henry's Siſter, and Queen of Scot- 
ana. 


be following Year the Queen was deliver'd 
Y df a Prince who was chriſten'd Edward, and 

bo in time, ſucceeding to his Father, was 
of the moſt illuſtrious of the Engliſp Mo- 


archs. 


The Archbiſhop of Canterbury dying, Hen- 


L uch other, leſs juſtifiable, Means, that he 
uid the Archiepiſcopacy for Boniface the 


rs, Neen's Brother. Thus a young Man and a 
in ener was placed at the Head of the En- 
k. Church, who was unacquainted with the 
the "xs Cuſtoms, and Language of the Coun- 
all 4 1 not equal to the Burthen of 
1Ces FI 8 8 

got Let Earl of Pembroke dying in the Year 
ac WF» his Brother Walter aſk'd the King to 
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ick Good, they flatter'd themſelves 


was willing to ſubmit to the Arbitration of a f. 


Was ſo urgent in his Solicitations, and uſed | 
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be inveſted in the Poſt of Lord Marſhal, he- 
reditary in their Famlly ; but Zenry refuſed 
him in a very rough Manner; giving for a 
Reaſon, that his two Brothers had been Trai- 
tors and Rebels, and he himſelf went to a 
Tournament contrary to his expreſs Commands, 
This Nobleman, however, having gained the 
Queen to eſpouſe his Inrereſts, at length ob- 
tain'd his Requeſt. . . 

The Affairs of Vales gave the King Em- 
ployment for ſome Months of this Year ; Lle— 
weline, Prince of that Country, departing this 
Life in an advanced Age, left his Dominions 


to be divided between his two Sons, David 


and Gr:firz : But David had not only got poſ- 
ſeſlion of the whole Country, but had impri- 
ſon'd his Brother, Tho' Henry, ſince Llewe- 
line's voluntary Homage, might juſtly look up- 
on Wales as a Feof of his Crown, yet tis poſ- 
ſible he had not intermeddled in this Affair, 
had he not been engaged by the Wife of Grif- 
2. This Princeſs, who was come to him to 
implore his Protection of her Huſband, pro- 
miſed in his Name to make him a Preſent of 
600 Marks, and to pay him an annual Tribute 
of Zoo, if he would deliver that Prince from 
his Confinement, and put him in poſſeſſion 
of his Right. Henry having accepted the Of- 
fer, ſummon'd David to releaſe his Priſoner, 
and to give him Satisfaction with regard to 
his Claim; threatening, if he refuſed, to force 
him to a Compliance by the Sword. David 
knowing himſelf in no condition to oppoſe the 
King of England, eſpecially as a great Num- 
ber of his Subjects was inclined to his Brother, 
took a Method which he thought leſs ha- 
zardous than the entering upon a War; he 
out-bid his Siſter-1n-law, and his Offers were 
accepted. Henry had no other Motive for 
taking Griffin into his Protection, than that 
one of his Intereſt; and when he found it 
more conducive to that, to change Sides, he 
made not the leaſt Scruple at doing it. Thus, 
Griffin's Protector became his Enemy; and 
leſt this Prince ſhould eſcape, Herry took up- 
on him to ſecure him in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Thus he, by Turns; fold his Protection 
to the two contending Parties, without giving 
himſelf any Concern about the Juſtice of ei- 
ther's Pretenfions, or having the leaſt regar 
to his prior Engagement. . 

The ſame Year the Empreſs Jabel, the 
King's Siſter, died in Child-bed; and her Death 
was foon followed by that of Eleanor of Bri- 
tany, who had been forty Years a Priſoner in 
the Caſtle of Briſtol. ; 

Henry, ſoon aſter, found himſelf involv'd in 

a very troubleſom Affair, from which, as it 
was common with him, he not only came 
badly off, but entirely loſt what little Eſteem 
his Subjects had for him. Before Ric hard ſet 
out for the Holy Land, the King his Brother 
ſolemnly inveſted him in the Earldom of Poi« 
: 2 tou, 
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tou, tho' good part of it, ſince the Conqueſts 
of Philip Auguſtus, was held by the French. 
The Province being thus divided between the 


two Crowns, Lewis thought he had a Right 
to give the Inveſtiture of it to his Brother Al- 


pbonſiss. This was the Ground of a War be- 
tween the two Monarchs. 

Henry was very much affronted at Lewss's 
having inveſted his Brother Alphonſus in the 
Province of Poitou, and was reſolved upon 
Revenge, to which he was the more animated 
by his Mother's being concerned in the Affair. 
This Princeſs, after the Death of King John, 
married her former Lover, the Count de la 
Marche; and as ſhe till kept up the State 
ſhe took upon her when Queen of England, 
could not bear that her Huſband ſhould bend 
the Knee to a Brother of the King of France; 
the States he poſſeſſed being dependent on the 
French Crown, the Count had always done 


Homage to Lewis himſelf; but Aphonſus 


being made Count of Poitou, this Homage 
was become due to him ; and prevailed on her 
Huſband to refuſe doing Homage to Alphon- 
7s. This Refufal ſo far incens'd the King 
of France, that he reſolv'd to puniſh the 
Count's Infolence; who, as reſolute to main- 
tain what he had begun, implor'd the Pro- 
tection of the King of England. He ſent him 
Word, that the French might with eaſe be 
expell'd Poitou; and that if he would under- 
take the Charge of the War, the Province 
itſelf would furniſh Men enough to form a 
numerous Army. Henry, flatter'd with theſe 
Hopes, call'd a Parliament, of which he re- 
quired Sums proportionable to his deſign'd 
Expedition; but his Subjects were ſo weary of 
giving Money to a Prince who made ſo ill uſe 
of it, that he could obtain nothing. 
However, he did not give over his Deſign, 
and as he could obtain no Aſſiſtance from the 
Parliament, he forced what he could from 
private Men, either by way of Gift, or Loan, 
or by other Means; in which Employment 
he ſpent the Winter. After this he ſummon'd 
all who held of the Crown, by Knight's Ser- 
vice, to repair to Portſmouth by a certain ap- 
pointed Day; but inſtead of bringing Troops 
with them, he order'd them reſpectively to 
bring a certain Sum of Money : For he de- 
pended, from what the Count de Marche had 
ſaid, on finding Troops ſufficient in Poitou. 
When the fine Weather came on, he em- 
bark'd at Portſmouth, accompany'd by his Mo- 
ther, and his Brother Prince Richard, lately 
return'd from the Holy Land, and left the 
Archbiſhop Regent of the Kingdom, He 
landed at Sarntonge, where he was met by 
ſome Gentlemen of Poitou. The Count de 


la Marche allo repair'd thither, but with ſuch 
a ſmall Number of Followers, as plainly 
ſpoke him in no Condition 
Promiſe. 
* 1 


to make good his 
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the Engliſb Ambaſſadors an honourable Recep. 


hardly have been convinced by ſuch frivol 
Reaſons. However that might have been, . 


The King of France, in the interim, d. I 
vancing with a numerous Army, fat dos 9 
before Fontenay, one of the ſtrongeſt Tom BY 
of Poitou. During the Siege of this P Wl 
Henry ſent Ambaſſadors to him to demand: 
Reſtitution of all Philip Auguſtus had tak, WY 
from the Engliſb, and which Lewis VIII. ha 
promiſed to reſtore; and in Caſe of Refuſi Mil 
to denounce War againſt him. Lewis, v 
after his Death was canonized for a Sam Mi 
having a tender Conſcience, could not ea 
get over his Scruples, with Regard to the O] 
his Father had taken to give back theſe Þ;,. 
vinces. In · this Diſpoſition of Mind he a 


tion, and anſwered them with great Calmne; 
that he was ſurprized the King, their Mafer 
ſhould think of breaking a Truce he had 0 
ſolemnly ſwore to. He added, that to prore 

he fincerely deſired to keep up a ſtrict Uni | 
between them, he would renew the Truce fi 
three Years longer. In ſhort, he offered t 
give him Part of Poitou and Normandy, on 
Condition he would no longer protect his . 
bellious Vaſſals, who, without any Reafw 
would renounce that Obedience they owe 
him. Theſe Propoſals were as advantageou 
as Henry himſelf could with ; but ſuffering 
himſelf to be govern'd by the violent Count; 
of the Queen his Mother, and of the Count 
de la Marche, he ſcornfully rejected theſe 0. 
fers. Few Days after, he ſent two Knight 
Templars to defy Lewis; tho' he was in 10 
Condition to maintain this Haughtineſs, Net 
withſtanding his Bravado, Leis endeavourtd 
at an Accommodation: But at length Men 
were found to remove his Uneaſineſs, by telling 
him, that his Father was no longer boundh 
his Oath than the King of England made god 
the Engagements he had enter'd into on l 
Part; that this Prince was obliged by Oath 
exact no Ranſom of the Priſoners, an net t 
uſe thoſe Engliſh ill who had eſpouſed tit 
Intereſts of Fance; that he had broke tht 
two Articles, and that this Violation of tit 
Treaty of London had annulled and made wii 
the Engagements of the other Party. I 
very probable Lewis, notwithſtanding 
Piety, was leſs anxious about entirely clearly 
than appeaſing his Conſcience, or he woul 


continued the Siege he had begun, and tod 
the Town by Aſſault, This Succeſs Was * 
tended with many other Advantages, wh 
made Lewis Maſter of ſeveral Towns in Pai 
belonging to the Engliſh; Henry having ® 
ill concerted his Meaſures to ſtop the Co 
of his Victories. As Henry endeavoured on 
to avoid a Battle, he encamp'd near al, 
Bourg, on the Banks of the Charente, keeps 
this River between him and his, Enem® 


: : e 
Lewis was no ſooner adviſed of this, but! 
encamp 


al. on the oppoſite ſide of the ſame Ri- 


own guy with his Engines and Croſs-bows, 
wn; _ the Engliſh to remove two thouſand 
: Paces at a farther Diſtance. This Retreat gave 
nd: him an Opportunity to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
ben nei doe of 7. aillebourg, by which, alone, he 
b ould follow his Enemies: but the Day being 
uſa, too far advanced to march his whole Army 
Why over, he ſet a Guard upon the Bridge, reſolving 
ain, .o attack the Enemy at break of Day. Henry, 
ay ho was not ſtrong enough to give him Bat- 
Oath tie. took Advantage of the Darkneſs of the 
Pro- NN ght to withdraw, while Prince Richard en- 
ge geavour'd to amuſe the French with Propoſals 
ce. or a Truce, which he could not, however, 
met, obtain for a longer Term than the Remainder 


alter, or that Night. Day no ſooner appeared, than 
d {6 Lewwis purſued after the Engliſb, and had ſome 
rox Advantage over their Rearguard. 

nn The Succeſs of the King of France in this 
« for ar, damp'd the Courage of the Count de Ia 


| Warche; he foreſaw, the King of England be- 
i in no Condition to protect him, a longer 
eſiſtance would only render the Situation of 


{ to 
IS fe- 


lo, s Affairs more deplorable ; wherefore, tho“ 
owed me what late, he ſent his eldeſt Son to Levis, 
row o obtain ſome tolerable Conditions. The fa- 
ern; N ourable Reception this Lord met with from 
nk be French King, encouraged the Count de la 
out N Vrche, with his Wife and Children to repair 


his Camp, and ſubmit entirely to his Diſ- 
eetion. Lewis, who was extreamly generous 
Wpardon'd them, though he had Proof ſufficient 
bat the Queen Counteſs had ſuborn'd Peo- 
ee to poiſon him; keeping only three of their 
WLaftles in his Hands as a Security of their Fi- 


cling eelity. Tis very probable he would have far- 
nd by ber puſh'd his Conqueſts over the King of 
g00l nd, who was ſcarce able to oppoſe him, 
n his Army had not been attacked by the 
th 0 Plague, and himſelf with an Illneſs, which 
not 10 Prevented his carrying his Arms as far as 
d h rdtaux. Theſe Reaſons, and perhaps ſome 
tber Wi mains of his former Scruples, made him con- 
fh ent to a five Years Truce, having ſufficiently 
eit baftis d his Enemy by the reducing of Poi- 
Ts „ of which he was now ſole Maſter. 
1 Tho Henry had no farther Buſineſs in 
ali ce, yet he winter'd at Bourdeaux, where 
would e {quander'd his Treaſure in Feaſtings and 
wos verfions; having there no other Buſineſs than 
n, e e conſume, in uſeleſs Expences, the Money 
1 took ent him from England. Henry, before his 
as . eparture, ratified the Truce of five Years, 
which ch he had concluded with France; a ſcan- 
Poi ol Lalous Ceſſation of Arms, for beſide the Towns 
1g m * had taken and was to keep, Henry 
court WE gd himſelf to pay him yearly 5000 Pounds 
1 007 W'<"ling. This was the Fruit of an ill con- 
Tailt wp and ſtill worſe executed Undertaking. 
ccp1 Wy * he ought to be cover'd with Confuſion 
emis. 4 "count of the unhappy Succeſs of his En- 
_ 5 yet would he be rec eived into Lon- 
5 | 
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don with an extraordinary Pomp; as if the 
People could be deceived by this outward Show, 
and induced to believe their King returned 
victorious, All the Money which had been 
returned him being ſpent, he, on his Arrival 
at London, pick d a Quarrel with the Jess, 
who were forced to give him a conſiderable 
Sum to pacify him. A certain Hiſtorian tells 
us, that a Few at Vor, named Aaron, aſſur'd 
him, that the King had ſqueez'd out of him, 
alone, 4000 Marks of Gold, and 40000 of 
Silver, but we may preſume this was at diffe- 
rent Times. 

During theſe Tranſactions an Accident broke 
the ſtrict Union, which had ſubſiſted between 
the King and Prince of Wales, from the time 
of their Agreement. Griffin, who was con- 
fined in the Tower, endeavouring to make his 
eſcape thro' the Window of the Priſon, fell 
into. the Ditch and broke his Neck. While he 
lived, his Brother David durſt undertake no- 
thing which might diſpleaſe the King, fearing 
he would ſupport him in his Pretenſions ; but 
as ſoon as he had the News of Griſin's Death, 


he made an Inroad into the Frontiers of Eng- 


land, under pretence of taking Satisfaction for 


certain Infringements of the late Treaty. The 
People bordering upon Wales, finding the King 
made no ſtep to repel this Inſult, took up 
Arms of themſelves tor the Defence of their 
Country; but as they had not a ſufficient Force, 
and wanted experienced Officers, they were al- 
ways defeated. 

At the fame time Alexander II, King of 
Scotland, who had lately taken a Wife from 
France, ſent Henry Word he did not deſign to 
do him Homage for the Lands he held of the 
Crown of England. The Engliſh were ſo af- 
fronted at this Bravado, that notwithſtanding 
Henry's little Inclination to War, he-was oblig'd 
on this occaſion to ſhew ſome Reſolution. He 
therefore ſummoned all the Vaſſals of the 
Crown to rendezvous at Newcaſtle, where he 
aſſembled an Army to go againſt Scotland. 
When Alexander reſolved to refuſe the King 
the Homage due to him, he did not expect this 
Refuſal would draw upon him a War. He 
was ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed with an Opinion 
of the Weakneſs and Supineneſs of the Prince, 
with whom he had to deal, that he had flat- 
ter'd himſelf this Difference would, as uſual, 
be ended by a Negociation from which he 
might gain ſome Advantage; but when he 
found the Engliſb Army upon the very point 
of breaking into his Country, he abated of his 
Haughtineſs, and ſent Ambaſſadors to New- 
caſtle to require Peace. Henry joyfully re- 
ceived the Propoſition, and notwithſtanding 
the Reſolution be had ſhewn of puſhing on 


U 


this War with Vigour, he conſented to a Trea- 
ty, which gave him a Pretence to lay aſide 
the Sword. Alexander ſubmitted to the Ho- 
mage which he and his Anceſtors had ä 
M4 
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| ly done, and a perfect Harmony was renew d 


between the two Kings. Before they parted 
the two Monarchs agreed upon a 1 
between Alexander's eldeſt Son, who bore his 
Name, and Margaret, Henry's eldeſt Daugh- 
ter. 

In the Beginning of the Vear 1245, the 
Queen was delivered of a fecond Son, named 
Edmund. And Walter Earl of Pembroke dy- 
ing the fame Year without Iflue Male, the 
Eſtate and Title fell to his Brother Anſelm, 


Dean of Saliſbury, who alſo ſucceeded him in 


the Poſt of Earl Marſhal ; but he did not long 
enjoy it, for he died a few Months after, and 
of the Earls of Pembroke 


and Stringuil was extinct. The laſt five Earls 


were Brothers, and had been all Earls Mar- 


ſhal, which Poſt was hereditary in their Fa- 
mily. > 
Dow Prince of Wales dying in the Begin- 
ning of the Year 1256, without Iflue, the 
Lords of the Country appointed his Nephew 
Lleweline to ſucceed him; he was Son of 
the unfortunate Grin, who broke his Neck 
in endeavouring to eſcape out of the Tower of 


London. 
Jabel Counteſs de la Marche, Queen Dowa- 


ger of England, and the King's Mother, died 
this Year, having lived with a ſlender Reputa- 
tion, if we may give Faith to ſome Hiſto- 
rians. 

The Year 1247, was in great meaſure ſpent 
in Conteſts between the Pope and Clergy. 


The former redoubling his png in pro- 
| t 


rtion to the vain Struggles the latter made to 
ſhelter themfelves. In the Beginning of the 


Year the Biſhops and Abbots were conſtrain'd 


to make a Preſent of 1000 Marks to a new 
Legate the Pope ſent into J. ee without 
any other Neceſſity than that of extorting Mo- 
ney from the Clergy. At the ſame time there 


was another Nuncio in Ireland, who made the ff 
their Duty, and acquired to himſelf great R. 


Triſh give him 500 Marks. As the King had 
been always ready to favour the Exactions of 
the Court of Rome, the Pope, in his Turn, 
would give him a Proof of his Gratitude, To 
this end he ſent him a Bull which ordained, 
that no Italian for the future, tho' the Nephew 
of a Cardinal, or even of the Pope, ſhould 
be admitted to any Benefice in Erglend with- 
out the King's Conſent. A worthy Recom- 
pence for ſuch Sums of Money as the Pope 
yearly drein'd from the Kingdom ! 

. To compleat the Miſeries of the Engliſb, 
Guy, William, and Athelmar, three of the 
King's half Brothers, came to England, in 
Hopes the King would take care to provide 
them Fortunes. At their Arrival in London 
they were in want of every thing, and had no 
means of Subſiſtence but from the King's 
Bounty. Henry was therefore obliged not on- 
125 provide for their Support, but to ſatisfy 
their Avarice and Ambition by Preſents, Em- 


of EN G I. AN d, 
ployments and Benefices, to the Prejudice ; (AR 
the Engliſh. T 

Notwithſtanding the King had made grey 1 
Promiſes to the Parliament when they gran 
him the laſt aid, yet had he not perforny Wl 
one; and therefore, when he demanded a %, 
ply of that, which met in the Beginning ; © I 
the Year 1248, he received a very mortifyin i : 
Anſwer ; he was aſked, / he could, avithiy? „ 
Bluſh, make a farther Demand, after baving; K 
often broke his Word? He was reproach 
with his being immoderately fond of Strange, 
and daily extravagant in his Bounty to then, 
with the Contempt he ſhew'd to his om 
Subjects; with the Contempt he ſhew'd to l 
own Subjects; with his neglecting the Enco. 
ragement of Trade, and the Protection of i 
Merchants, of whom he exacted Cufton; RG 
which were not his due. Henry perceiving mn : 
the Boldneſs of the Barons, that it would h: 
Taſk too difficult for him to moderate ther 
ill Temper, prorogued the Parliament, that x 
might have time to conſider what Courk he 
ſhould take. 

Soon after the Biſhoprick of Durham te. 
coming vacant, Henry earneſtly recommend 
Athelmar, his youngeſt Brother, though he 
wanted a great deal of the Age and Capaciy 
neceſſary for the governing ſo large a Diocek 
This the Monks of Durham objected to hin; 
they beſide repreſented, that he had often pro 
miſed to leave to the Churches the Freedom d 
Elections, and entreated him to allow them b 
enjoy the Effects of his Promiſes. Henry ſtung 
with theſe Remonſtrances, anſwer'd, that find 
they thought his Brother too young, he would 
keep the Biſhoprick in his Hands till he ws 
of Age. 

About the fame time the King receiviy 
Advice, that ſome Gaſcon Lords had reyolted 
he ſent over Simon de Montfort Earl of Let: 
er to Guienne, who reduced the Rebels t 


putation. 

Notwithſtanding the King's want of Ms 
ney, he vow'd to make War upon the Sur 
cens in Paleſtine. An incredible Number d 
Gentlemen, and others of inferior Rank fil 
low'd his Example. Henry had indeed 10 
Defign to undertake this Voyage, but unde 
this Pretence to get Money from his Parlu- 
ment, who he imagined would not dare 
refuſe him, Thoſe however, who had tak 
the Croſs with the King, ſeeing he had ® 
yet made no Preparations, would have gc 
without him. This Hurry was very diſagte 
able to him; and to remedy it, he deſired 
Pope to prevent his Subjects ſetting forwaid 
till he was ready to go. This Favour WB 
eaſily granted, and the Intereſts of the Rich 
of France were facrificed to the Defire r 
Pope had to gratify the King of Englan6 
This Injunction canfed great Murmur ; 

5 


ad erery 


one ſaid, that it was plain the Pope 
ittle concerned for the King of France's 
this Expedition, ſince he had 
of the Aſſiſtance of the Eu- 


a Uttle ce 
8 ſucceeding in 
: deprived him 
2 2 


= In the mean time Henry not daring to aſk 


oney of his Parliament, made uſe of every 
WS: [cthod to raiſe it elſewhere. One of the moſt 

W.cacious that he employed, was to give a 
Commiſſion to a Judge, who was entirely de- 
ted to him, to make Enquiry in every 
County of the Miſdeameanors committed in 
We Royal F oreſts. This Commiſſion was in 
W: lf extreamly odious, as it compriſed all the 
WC; excepted in the Charter of King Jobn. 
nt the manner in which this Judge executed 
is Power, rendered it ſtill more intolerable , 


e Fines, or Confiſcation of the Delinquents 


WF ates. 


jn the midſt of theſe Employments, Henry 
as not forgetful of his Relations. The Bi- 
orrick of Vincbeſter, the richeſt See in En- 
nd, becoming vacant, the King ſtrongly 
ccommended his Brother Athelmar, whom 
the Chapter of Durbam had rejected. He 
a not fatisfied with recommending him 
his Letters, but was reſolved to go himſelf 
Vincbeſter the better to ſupport his Inte- 


| he repaired to the Place where the Aſſembly 


ext, Juſtice and Peace have kiſſed each other. 
Though at firſt he met with great Obſtacles 
om the Youth and Capacity of the Perſon 
eccommended, yet by Threats and Promiſes, 
ee at length gained his Ends. The Pope rea- 
ih confirmed this Election to oblige the 
Wing, deſigning to aſk him another favour in 
bis Turn, | 1 5 
Tze melancholy News of the King of France 
eng fallen into the Hands of the Saracens 
ad impriſoned, had already reached Europe. 
l Fr2:ce loudly accuſed the Pope of being 
Wc Cauſe of this Monarch's Misfortune by 
-ccving Money to abſolve thoſe from the Ac- 
WP ihment of their Vow, who had taken the 
os. Dmocent, in the midſt of theſe Mur- 
s, was very uneaſy in Lyons, fearing ſome 
cked Attempt upon his Perſon ; Charles and 
: Uponſus Brothers of Lewis were even gone 
1 thither to make him bitter Reproaches, and 
ad been fo far tranſported by their Paſſion, 


. 1 Uneaſineſs, and from the Complaints 
13 mch daily rang in his Ears, he required Per- 
Niſſion of the King of England to keep his 
3 _ at Bourdeaux, Henry was "inclined 
MF Fg to gratify him, but the Remonſtrances 
WW. 8 and Barons, prevented his taking 
Dave tep: They apprehended the Pope might 

n * mind to quit Bourdeaux and come to 
8/and, where his Company was not at all 


r he puniſh'd the ſmalleſt Faults with exceſ- 


ect by his Preſence. On the Day of Election, 


Net, and made a ſhort Harangue upon this 


e chieaten him. To deliver himſelf from 
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deſired. The King therefore defer'd anſwering, 
which the Pope took: for a civil Refuſal, as 
indeed it was. | 3 
Henry's Indigence and the little Hopes he 
had of fqueezing a Supply out of his Parlia- 
ment, had made him forget his Voyage to he 
Holy Land; all on a Sudden a Letter from the 
Pope reminded him that it was rime to ac- 
compliſh his Vow. He then was at Tr, 
where he celebrated the Nuptials of the Prin- 
ceſs Margaret his Daughter with Alexander III. 
the young King of Scots. 

This Interview ending to the Satisfaction of 
both Kings, Henry ſeem'd in earneſt to pre- 
pare for his Voyage to the Holy Land. As 
Money was the moſt neceſſary Preparative, he 
took occaſion from this Voyage to extort ve- 
ry conſiderable Sums from the Jes; after 
which his Chriſtian Subjects were not ſpared: 
But all he could gather by theſe means was 
not ſufficient to enable him to make an Ex- 
pedition into the Eaſt, worthy of a Succeſſor 
to Richard, whoſe Memory {till ſubſiſted a- 
mong the Saracens. | I 

While the King was buſied in making Pre- 
parations for his pretended Voyage, Gaſcon 
Deputies arriv'd, who complain'd of their ha- 
ving been unjuſtly opprefs'd by the Earl of 
Leiceſter, their Governor. The Earl having 
Notice of theſe Complaints, went to the King 
to juſtify himſelf, and denied all laid to his 
Charge, and added that he could not but be 
ſurprized that the King would liſten to the 
Complaints of the Gaſcon Rebels, againſt a 
Man who had ſo faithfully ſerved him, and. 
who had ſpent all his Eſtate in an Employ, 
in which others uſed to enrich themſelves. 
Henry anſwer d that he gave no Credit to theſe 
Accuſations ; that on the contrary, to ſet his 
Innocence in a ſtronger Light, he reſolved to 
ſend Commiſſioners to Guienne, that he might 
be thoroughly informed of the Behaviour of 
the Gaſcons; and to convince him that theſe 
Accuſations had made no ill Impreſſion, he 
made him a Preſent of a Sum of Money, and 
order'd him to be in Readineſs to return to 
Guienne. Ec 8 

Before the Earl was prepared to ſet out, 
the Gaſcons being informed of the King's De- 
ſign of ſending him back to their Country, 
deputed the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux to re- 
new their Complaints. The Commiſſioners 
who had been ſent to Guzenne returned while 
this Prelate was at London. The Report they 
made was, that the Earl of Leiceſter had in- 
deed treated ſome of the Lords of that Coun- 
try ſomewhat harſhly ; but in ſo doing he had 
only puniſhed them according to their Deſerts. 
Tho' this Report entirely acquitted Leicgſter, 
yet the King ſuffer'd himſelf to be perſuaded 


by the Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, that if the 
Earl returned to Guienne, nay, if he was not 
puniſhed, that Province would be irrecoverably 

loſt 
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loſt to the Crown of England. This Thought 
ſunk ſo deep in the King's Mind, that to pre- 
ſerve the Loyalty of the Gaſcons, he reſolved 
to ſacrifice their Governor, With this Deſign 
he order'd the Accuſation to be brought before 
the Peers, not doubting but he ſhould have 
Intereſt enough to get him condemned. Lei- 
ceſter, however, tho' ſurprized at the King's 
ſudden Change, was not idle : He found means 
to gain over Prince Richard, the Earl of Glo- 
ceſter, and ſeveral powerful Lords who pro- 
miſed to ſupport him. On this Aſſurance he 
appeared before the Court and juſtified him- 
ſelf with ſuch Force and Evidence, that the 
Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was greatly per- 
plex'd to make good his Charge. The King 


ſeeing 


ſhewing his Diſpleaſure, and letting drop ſome 
harſh Expreſſions. The Earl of Leiceſter not 
fatisfy'd with juſtifying his Actions, boaſted 
the Service he had done, and with ſome Ar- 
rogance call'd upon the King to keep his Word, 


in giving him the Reward he had often pro- 


miſed. The King anſwer'd, He did not think 
himſelf obliged to keep his Word with a Tray- 
tor. Theſe Words had ſuch an Effect upon 
the Earl, who was before in ſome Heat, that 
without conſidering he ſpoke to a King, who 
was his Sovereign, immediately anſwer'd, That 
he lied; and that if he was not a King, be 
would ſoon make him repent his Words. After 
ſome other inſolent Expreſſions, he added, 
that it was- not eaſy to believe a Prince, ſuch 
as he was, had ever been at Confeſſion. Yes, 
reply'd the King, I am a Chriſtian, and con- 
feſs often. To what End, anſwer'd the Earl, 
are your Confeſſions, without Repentance ? J 
never, (aid the King, repented of any Fault 
fo much, as that of having laviſh'd my Favours 
on a Man like you, who have ſo little Grati- 
tude, and ſo much Brutality. 

After this Diſcourſe the King would have 
had him ſeized, but finding the Earl's Friends 
preparing to oppoſe it, he was himfelf ſeized 
with Fear, and durſt not proceed in his De- 
ſign. Nay, he allow'd Intereſt to be made to 
him for the Earl, and taking no Revenge for 
the Affront lately given him, was outwardly 
reconciled for a trifling Satisfaction. 


Notwithſtanding the Hatred the King had 


conceiv'd to the Earl of Leiceſter, he ſent 
him again to command in Guienne, to keep 
him at a Diſtance from England, where he 
had too great an Intereſt. Beſide, he appre- 
hended this Nobleman raiſing ſome Obſtacles 
to the Deſign he had form'd of giving Gui- 
enne to his eldeſt Son Prince Edward, which 
he did immediately after the Earl's Departure. 
The Gaſcons were extreamly rejoiced at this 
Change. As they had no longer Reaſon to 
fear Leiceſter, who was ſoon to be recalled, 


they laid ſo many Snares for him, that he nar- 


this Affair took a contrary Byaſs to 
what he expected, could not refrain from 
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rowly eſcap'd being ſurprized; and he again 
often made them ſenſible of his Reſentment 
before he quitted their Province. 

Never Prince timed his Enterprizes wor 
than Henry: Whereas every one elſe endes. 
vours to make uſe of thoſe Conjuncture 
which appear the moſt favourable, he had: 
peculiar Talent of laying Schemes in Circum. 
ſtances the moſt oppoſite to his Views, He 
was not unacquainted with the Diſcontent of 
the Barons, and of there being a Sort of Con. 
federacy among them to protect the Earl of 
Leiceſter; he had newly given the Clergy 
freſh Cauſe for Diſpleaſure, in procuring a By 
which releas'd him from his Oath ; he had 
entirely alienated the Hearts of the Citizens of 
London, by infringing their Privileges ; yet in 
theſe Conjunctures, he undertook a ſecond 
time to get the Earl of Leiceſter condemned þ 
the Peers, whom he aſſembled to that End. 
The Iſſue of the Affair was very mortifying to. 
him; for the Barons were ſo far from con- 
demning this Nobleman, that they loudly de- 
clared the King had done very unjuſtly by 
him, in giving Guienne to Prince Edward, be. 
fore the Term of the Earl's Government wi 
expired, without making him an equivalent 
Recompence. 

Henry imagined that by diveſting Leiceſer 
of his Government of Guienne, he had pre- 
vented the Revolt of the Gaſcons. But it was 
not long after Leiceſter reſigned his Commi- 
fion, than a Plot was diſcover'd for the deli 
vering up that Province to the King of Caſil, 
and a conſiderable Faction form'd in Guienm; 
of which Gaſton de Moncade, Viſcount de Beam, 
was the Head; which cauſed ſuch Troubles in 
that Dutchy, as made Henry often repent hi 
having deprived the Earl of Leiceſter of is 
Government. In ſhort, the Malecontents, 
ſtrengthen'd by Supplies from the King of 
Caſtile, made fo great a Progreſs, that Henry 
found himſelf obliged to go in Perſon to Gu- 
enne to preſerve the Country. But Money 
was wanting for this, and it would have been 
uſeleſs for him to have alledged the War of 
Guienne as a Motive to obtain a Supply fron 
his Subjects, who were too much out of Hu 
mour with his military Expeditions, to be 
wrought upon by this Conſideration. Wher- 
fore it ſeem'd moſt expedient to ſtick to the 
old Pretence, the Voyage to the Holy Lan 
in which Religion was concern'd. As foot 
as the Parliament, call'd for this End, began 
its Seſſions, the King demanded a powerfi 
Supply to enable him to perform his Vow. Fe 
repreſented to them, that it having hitherto 
been impoſſible for him to undertake 
Voyage, the. Chriſtians muſt neceſſar ily hai 
ſuffer'd much by the Delay. 5 Fn 

Tho' the Lords were thoroughly Ne 
that the King had no Deſign to undertake 
Voyage, they notwithſtanding fear d a oy ; 
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.ht be made of their refuſing him a Sup- 
w demanded under ſo plauſible a Colour; 
pherefore they reſolved to grant him a Sub- 
dy under Conditions, ich | 
would be of uſe to them, whether he went 
-horough with his Project, or otherways em- 


loyed the Money, as they ſuſpected he would. 


This Reſolution being taken, they ſent him 
beputies with their Anſwer; the Subſtance 
e which was, 7 he would leave the Churches 
„ Freedom of Election, and in earneſt enforce 
| the Obſervance of the Charters of the King his 
Father, they would endeavour to give him Sa- 
Wo 15/00. Henry, who expected this Requeſt, 
as prepared with an Anſwer, He told the 
W Dcoutics, he could not but acknowledge, that 
. certain Occafions he had ſtreteh'd the Prero- 
gatives of the Crown 4 little too far ; but that 
te had made a firm Reſolution to be ny more 
cuilty of the ſame Error; and added, that they 
might depend upon the Charters being ftriftly 
WT 1} /erved; and that be was ready to join the 
Parliament in taking all neceſſary Meaſures for 
the reforming Abuſes. On theſe Aſſurances 
the Clergy granted him a Tenth of their Re- 
eenues for three Years, and the Lords three 
Marks upon every Fee immediately held of the 
= Crown. | 
The King with regard to the Charters, had 
entered into too abſolute an Engagement to 
diſpenſe with performing it; wherefore with- 
out ſtaying to be preſs'd, he call'd together, 


in the great Hall at JVeftminfter, all the Lords 


Spiritual and Temporal, every one having a 


Wax-light in his Hand ; the King refuſed to 
ade one, faying, he would keep his Hand on 
, Heart during the Ceremony, that he might 
ure clearly manifeſt the Sincerity of his Aſſent 
to what was going to he pronounced. The 
Archbiſhop riſing in the Preſence of the Peo- 
ple, pronounced a terrible Curſe againſt all, 
who, for the future, ſhould directly or indi- 
rectly oppoſe the Execution of the two Char- 
ters; then, againſt all who ſhould any way 


WT Violate, diminiſh, or alter the Laws and Con- 


ſtitutions of the Kingdom. This Execration 
being utter'd, the two Charters were read with 
an audible Voice, and confirmed by the King, 
who all the Time kept his Hand upon his 
Heart, This being done, every one of the 
Lords caſt his Taper to the Ground, and wiſh'd 
wp = infring d the Charters might ſo ſmoke 
. 

But the Parliament was no ſooner broke up, 
than the King tried all imaginable Means to 
get looſe from this Engagement; beſide his 
natural Fickleneſs, tis ſaid he was puſh'd on to 
this Reſolution by ſome of his Favourites, who 
told. him, while thoſe Charters remained in 

Ice, he was no more than the Sign of a 
ng; but as they found him ſcrupulous with 
egard to his Oath, they adviſed him to apply 
the Pope, who for two. or three Marks 


which they hoped 
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would readily abfolve him. This weak Prince 
who commonly follow'd the worſt Counſel, 
without the leaſt Heſitation, determin'd upon 
purſuing this: It was agreeable to his Inclina- 
tion; and that was ſufficient to make him over- 
look every thing, Honour or Religion exacted, 
and to prevent his conſidering the conſequen- 
tial Evils which might attend his Procedure. 
Henry, in the Interim, employed the Mo- 
ney granted him by Parliament for his Voyage 
to the Holy Land, in Preparations for the War 
of Grienne; when every thing was in Readi- 
neſs, he repaired to Port/mouth, where he had 
fixed the Rendezvous for his Troops; and 
having left the Queen and Prince Richard Re- 
gents, ſet fail attended by a great Number of 
Noblemen, who, on account of their Tenures, 
could not excuſe themſelves from the Service. 
He was no ſooner arrived at Bourdeaux, than 
he placed himſelf at the Head of his Army, 
and laid fiege to La Reole, which was in the 
Hands of the Rebels, As they had depended 
upon his cuſtomary Indalehce, they had not 
ſufficiently ſtored the Places they had ſeized; 
which Negligence made it eaſy for Henry to 
reduce every ftrong-hold in their poſſeſſion; the 
King of Caftile taking no ſtep to ſupport his 
Partiſans in all this time, the King, imagined 
he only waited for his Departure to excite 
new Commotions in the Province, and feared 
he ſhould be always to begin the War a-new, 
This Thought gave him great Uneaſineſs, 
ſince he found he ſhould be obliged to keep 
an Engliſb Army continually in Guienne, with- 
out having the means to ſubſiſt it. To deliver 
himſelf from this perplexity, he ſent an Am- 


baſſador into Spain, with Orders to propoſe a 


Marriage between his eldeſt Son Prince Ed- 
ward, and Eleanor Daughter of Alþbonſo 
King of Caftile. This Prince, fince the Arri- 
val of the Engliſh Succours, knew he was not 
able to make the Conqueſt of Guienne; beſide 
he conſidered that the propoſed Match was a 
very advantageous one for the Princeſs his 
Daughter : Wherefore he agreed to it without. 
much Sollicitation, and yielded to Prince Ed- 
ward, 1n confideration of his Marriage, all the 
Right he pretended to Guienne. 


The Queen having received Advice of the 
Concluſion of her Son's Marriage, ſet out im- 
mediately for Bourdeaux, accompanied by her 
two Sons Edward and Edmund, with the Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury. Upon her Arrival Prince 
Edward was ſent with a magnificent Train to 
Burgos, where he married the Infanta Eleanor; 
and few Days after, together with his Princels, 

took the Rout of Bourdeaux, where the King 

and Queen waited'for his Return. While the 


Court reſided in this Town, the King, YR | 
new Charter confirm'd to the Prince the Das 


nation he had already made him of Guienne 
to which he added the Iſland of Feland, and 
the Right of Sovereignty over Wales. Henry 

Ttt having 
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having no more to do in Gaſcony, prepared 
for his Departure; but, to avoid the Fatigue 
of the Sea, he aſked leave of the King of 
France (who was happily got out of the Hands 
of the Infidels for a great Ranſom) to go thro' 
his Country, and embark at Boulogne; Levis 
readily yielded to his Requeſt, and went to 
Chartres to receive and conduct him to Paris, 
where he entertained him eight Days. 

Henry made a very pompous Entry into 
London, which City, as it was cuſtomary on 
ſuch Occaſions, made him a Preſent of an 
hundred Pound; but as he did not ſeem very 
well pleaſed with it, they added a piece of 
Plate of curious Workmanſhip, with which 
he was ſatisfied. But this did not hinder his 
laying hold (a few Days after) on an Oppor- 
tunity which offer d, to draw a more conſider- 
able Preſent from that Town. A certain 
Prieſt, accuſed of Murder, having made his 
Eſcape out of Newgate, where the Biſhop of 
London had impriſon'd him, the City was 
fined three hundred Marks to the King for 
their Negligence, This Judgment was look'd 
upon very unjuſt, as it was fully proved, the 
Biſhop's own Officers had favour'd the Priſon- 
er's Eſcape. 

In the Year 1254, the Pope ſent a Nuncio 
into England, with Inſtructions to offer the 
Crown of the Sicilies to Henry's ſecond Son 
Edmund, which he pretended to be at his diſ- 
poſing. Henry, without conſulting the Prince 
his Brother or his Parliament, accepted this 
imaginary Preſent, and made Prince Edmund 
take upon him the Title of King of S:c:hy. 
But this was done by the Pope to angle away 
Henry's Money ; for to draw the King on, it 
was given out that the Pope's Forces had de- 
feated all Manfreds Forccs, who was Son 
to the Emperor Frederick, and then in poſ- 


ſeſſion of Sicily and Apulia; when in Truth 


he had defeated the Forces of the Pope, and 
was thereby himſelf eſtabliſh'd in the King- 
dom. And tho' ſome Flatterers congratulated 
the King on this new Acceſſion of Honour, 
'the wiſer Sort grieved to ſee the King every 
Day a greater Dupe to the Pope. 
Notwithſtanding the conſiderable Sums late- 
ty raiſed in the Kingdom, Henry did not for- 
bear his Exactions on the Citizens of London, 
and the reſt of the People. He made the 
Welſh, whom he look ' d upon as his Subjects 
ſince they were become his Vaſſals, ſenſible of 
the Effects of his Avidity. The Oppreſſions 
they ſuffered by him, under divers Pretences, 
tiring out their Patience, they had recourſe to 
Arms, and made Inroads into the Engliſb 
Frontiers, whence they carried off great Booty. 
Prince Edward prepared to chaſtiſe them, but 
he could not poſſibly raiſe a ſufficient Body of 
Troops to ſtop their Courſe, The King's Ex- 
chequer was ſo drein'd by the Pope and. his 
own Favourites, that being in no Condition to 
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that Richard carried into Germany 700,000 


ſupply the Expences of the War, he was fore 
to ſuffer the Welſh to ravage, without Control 
the Frontiers of his Kingdom. His Blingry; 
towards his half Brothers and the Queen, 
Relations was great to a Prodigy, he not gy 
made them Preſents of ſuch immenſe Vat, 


as render d him incapable of protecting h 8 
Kingdom, but by forbidding the High Chun. who 
cellor to iſſue out any order to their prejudie Affe 
ſuffer d them to pillage his Subjects by a prey h I 
Number of Exactions. The 

The Pope, in the mean while, not fatish man 
with the large Sums he had drawn out of Er. 
gland, daily ſolicited the King to ſend hin nl 
Money ; threatening, if he was not expediti. daf 
ous in the performance of his Promiſe, to x. [Reig 
voke the Donation of Sicily. Henry excuſed hi; in th 
not ſending Troops into Italy, by alledging thu Ar, 
he was ſo far from being able to ſupport th; thc 
new Expence, that he was not in a Condition and 
to compleat the Payment of the Sums the were 
Pope demanded of him; but to give hin 


ſome Satisfaction, he ſent him 5000 Mak 
and enjoined his Son Prince Edward, who wy 
to ſucceed him, to ratify the Conventions mate 
with regard to Sicily. 

One would be apt to imagine that in thi 
Reign there had been a concourſe of malignant 
Influences over England to reduce the Inhz- 
bitants to beggary. William Earl of Holland 
and King of the Romans, being kill'd in Fiz. 
land, the electoral Princes of the Empire were 
divided upon the Election of a new King of 
the Romans; the greater Number gave their 
Votes for Richard, Brother to the King of 
England; and the others choſe Alphonſo King 
of Caſtile, Richard immediately repaired to 
Aix la Chapelle to be crowned, and by bs 
preſence in Germapy to ſupport his Rig, 
while Alphonſus did every Thing by Ambaſk- 
dors. However, he had no other Advantage 
over his Arrival than that of having been 
crown'd ; an Honour, which coſt him ſo ve 
dear, that Alphonſo would have been loath to 
have acquired it at the ſame Price, Tis fad 


Pounds Sterling in ready Money, a prodigio 
Sum for that Age, which, added to all tht 
Pope drein'd out of the Kingdom, occaſioned. 
a very great Scarcity of Money; the common 
People ſuffer d extremely; for the Hare 
having proved but indifferent, they had 0 
wherewithal to purchaſe Proviſions which wer 
become very dear. The King was inſenſibl 
to all theſe Miſchiefs; he was ſtill 
witched with his Sicilian Project, that he agil 
ſollicited the Clergy to grant him an Aid, a 
ſuring them, that what he received the fore- 

oing Year was too little to pay his Debts. 2 
= expected the Prelates would ſtrongly 9pp** 
this Demand, he carried with him to their Al ; 
ſembly, his Son Prince Edmund in a Sicilia 


Dreſs, maguing, they, as he was, my 


4 with the Sight, and refuſe him no- 


| rail But this Method would not have 


thing. 


W ved of any great Efficacy, if the Prelates 
had not been again intimidated by the Nuncio, 


0 ; who compell'd them by his Threats to make 
lu: che King a preſent of 42000 Pounds Sterling. 

\ RB con after the King called a Parliament, of 
n. hom he demanded a powerful Supply for the 


W 4 Fir of Sicily ; as for the Voyage to the Ho- 
Land, it was now no longer mentioned. 
nue Parliament inſtead of granting the De- 
nnd he made, complained in very ſtrong 


fled 4 : 9 F 
u. Terms of his Breach of promiſe, and in gene- 
in WAS ;11 of all the Abuſes which we have had oc- 


3 caton to enumerate during the Courſe of his 
W Reign. Henry perceiving it would be uſeleſs 
n the preſent Conjuncturè to aſſume a haughty 
aſe 


ia Ar, made trial of the old Method to appe 
ths the Lords, by acknowledging himſelf faulty, 
ion and promiling to redreſs all Abuſes; but they 


W were not now ſo credulous. They plainly 
cold him, that without expecting this Refor- 
nation from his Hands, they had themſelves 
elgned to reform the Government, after ſuch 
manner as ſhould put them beyond the Ap- 
vprehenſion of his Breach of Faith. Where- 
be, under pretence of ſome Obſtacles having 
Woccur'd in this Affair, he prorogued the Par- 
Wlizment, and appointed Oxford the place of 
veeting for the next Seſſions; and fign'd a 
Writing by which he conſented that the Ar- 
Witicles ſhould be drawn up by twenty-four 


- of Words, of which he would nominate twelve; 
heir end promiſed to ſubmit to all the Regulations 
f theſe Commiſſioners. To make this Deed 
gf greater Validity, and to convince them of 


e Sincerity of his Intentions, he made his 


bn, Prince Edward, alſo fign it. The Ba- 
oht, ons had been fo often deceived by ſuch Pro- 
all- es, that they could not perſuade themſelves 
tage s was in earneſt: Without giving Ear to 
been he King's Proteſtations, they raiſed Troops, 
very al at the time appointed, repaired to Oxford 
bell attended, with a Reſolution to compel 
e King to keep his Word. The firſt Buſi- 
,000 es they went upon in this Seffions, was the 
i WF '<fiion of the twenty four Commiſſioners, 
b i cho were to draw up Articles for the propoſed 


cformation : Twelve were choſen by the 


mon ne, twelve others by the Lords, who made 
ret en de Monfort, Earl of Leiceſter, Chair- 
| not of this Committee. The Election being 
wer: ade, the four and twenty drew up ſome Ar- 
nſible | Cles, to which the Parliament had reſerved a 
) be- cht of adding, from time to time, ſuch 
again eis as they ſhould judge neceſſary for the 
d, a Pod of the Kingdom. The Subſtance of theſe 
fore- Articles 183 

8. I. That the King ſhould confirm the great 


aner which he had often ſworn to do, Wich- 
any effect. © | 
5 ; That the Poſt of Chief Juſtice ſhould 

aufer d on a Man of Probity and Capacity, 
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who ſhould adminiſter Juſtice both to poor 
and rich without Diſtinction. 

ITI. That the High Chancellor, the High 
Treaſurer, the Judges, and all other publick 
Officers and Miniſters ſhould be yearly choſen 
by the twenty four Lords. 

IV. That the Cuſtody of Caſtles and all 
fortify d Towns, ſhould be left to the Diſcre- 
tion of the ſaid four and twenty Commiſ- 
ſioners, who ſhould commit them to the Care 
of Perſons of Fidelity and well affected to the 
Publick. 

V. That it ſhould be a capital Crime for 


any Perſon whoever, and of whatever Quali- 


ty, to oppoſe directly or indirectly, the De- 
crees of the ſaid four and twenty Barons. 

VI. That the Parliament ſhould meet at leaſt 
once every three Years, to enact ſuch Statutes 
as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the Good of 
the Kingdom. 

The Parliament having approv'd the Articles 
drawn up by the- four and twenty Commiſ- 
ſioners, the King found himſelf under an Obli- 
gation of approving them, and of iſſuing out 
neceſſary Orders for their being put in Execu- 
tion. Prince Edward alſo ſolemnly ſwore that 
he would obſerve and cauſe them to be ob- 
ſerved to the utmoſt of his Power : Theſe Ar- 
ticles were called the Statutes of Oxford. 

From the time of this Revolution in Eu- 
gland, thoſe who held the Reigns of Govern- 
ment, made it a Maxim to keep Peace with 
the neighbouring Princes, fearing- a foreign 
War might deſtroy the Work which they had 
ſo happily begun ; above all things they ap- 
prehended the King of France taking Advan- 
tage of the ill Situation of Affairs in England, 
to make Acquiſitions in Guienne. This Fear 
made them reſolve to conclude a ſtrong and 
laſting Peace with France, by giving up all 
the King's Right to Normandy and Anjou. In 
conſequence of this Plan, the Earl of Leice- 


ter undertook the going to Paris, and making 


the Propoſal. The Court of Fance found ve- 
ry conſiderable Advantages in what was offer d 
by the Engliſb; for which Reaſon, they were 
willing to believe the Earl ſufficiently autho- 
rized (tho' the Situation of the Engliſb Affairs 
were well known to them) and concluded a 
Treaty with. this Nobleman, which Henry 
was obliged to ſign; they even perſuaded this 
Prince to meet Lewis at Abbeville, where the 
States of France were aſſembled, and in their 
Preſence to renounce all his Right to Norman- 
dy and Anjou. Lewis on his fide, gave up to 
him Limoiſin, Perigord, and all the French 
held on the other fide the Garronne, on Con- 
dition he ſhould do Homage for them, and 
take his Seat among the Peers of the Kingdom, 
as Duke of Guienne. Thus France acquired 
by a Treaty, a Right to theſe two Provinces, 
which ſhe had before acquired by the Sword 


only. The Kings of England Succeſſors to 


Henry 
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Henry III. did not however think themſelves 
bound by ſuch a Treaty, and made in ſuch a 


Conjuncture. 


The King finding the Conditions very hard 


| which the Barons had compelled him to, tho 


they were in a different way of thinking, both 
Sides agrecd to refer all their Diſputes to the 
Arbitration of the French King. And Lewis 
having conſented to be Arbitrator, Henry and 
Prince Edward went to him at Amiens, where 
the States General were then aſſembled. The 
King of France, awarded in favour of Henry, 
that the Statutes of Oxford ſhould be repealed; 
that the King ſhould again enjoy all his Pre- 
rogatives; that he ſhould be at Liberty to 
chuſe the great Officers of the Crown, and 
that Strangers ſhould be as capable as the En- 
glifþ of Employments and Dignities: But this 
Prince added a Clauſe which render'd his Sen- 
tence uſeleſs; he declared it was not his Deſign 
by the Award he had given, to injure the Pri- 
vileges granted to the Engliſh by their Sove- 
reizns, before the Parliament of Oxford. The 
Barons looked upon this Clauſe as a maniteſt 
Contradiction; for, as they ſaid, the Statutes 
of Oxford were made with no other view than 
to protect thoſe Privileges; and this gave them 
a pretence to reject the Sentence, 

The particular Account of the Tranſactions 
on each fide, before the famous Battle of 
Lewis, 1s loaded with ſo many perplexed Cir- 
cumitances, that it muſt neceſſarily prove ex- 
treamly tedious; wherefore, we had better 
haſten to this remarkable Event, which de- 


' cided the Quarrel in favour of the Barons. I 


ſhall only take notice, that during the Inter- 
val between the renewing of the War and this 
Battle, Henry often got the better of the Ba- 
rons; and that by the Means of the Prince 
his Son, and the King of the Romans, he 

ain'd ſeveral of them over to his Intereſt, 
which added a conſiderable Strength to his 
Party. He beſides reduced the Town of Ox- 


ford, out of which he drove all the Students, 


for having ſhewn an Inclination to the Barons, 
His Troops took the Town of Northampton 
by Aſſault, in which fifteen Barons, and fixty 


Knights were taken Priſoners, all whom the 


King was very near hanging : But the Advice 
of his Generals, and the Apprehenſion of Re- 
priſals, prevented his proceeding to this Ex- 
tremity. The Reduction of Northampion, was 
followed by that of Nottingham; after which 
the King marched into Kent, where he forc'd 
the Barons to raiſe the Siege of Rocheſter, and 
to withdraw to London. 

The King was equally elated or dejected by 
good or bad Fortune, The proſperous Suc- 
ceſs which had attended his Arms, ſo raiſed 
his Spirits that he reſolved to march to Lon- 
don, not in the leaſt doubting but that City, 


intimidated by the Advantages he had lately 


gained, would declare in his Favours ; it is 
1 


of EN GL AN p, 


poſſible this Expectation had not been J 
8 if, from his Acceſſion to the Throne 
he had ſhewn a greater regard to the Citizen 
of that Metropolis; but the Remembrance q 
the ill Uſage they had received from hin 
prevented their expoſing themſelves to the H. 
zard of being again ill treated. The Ear 
Leicefier made the King's Approach an Hang, 
for exaſperating them againſt him, and yy 
ſo dexterous in his Management, that he hy 
brought them to a Reſolution of marching oy 
of the Town to offer him Battle. Hen 
ſtartled at this Boldneſs, and unwilling to k. 
zard a Battle with them at their own Gus 
withdrew to a greater Diſtance, and took vo 
at Lewis in Suſſex, 

The Earl of Leiceſter and the confedery; 
Barons having in the mean while, reinfure( 
their Army by the Addition of a conſiderihl 
Body of the City Militia, follow'd the Kin 
deſigning to end their Diſpute by a decite 
Battle. | 
The Animoſity on either fide, having k. 

niſh'd all Hopes of an Accommodation, ther 

thoughts were wholly turn'd upon the Batt, 

The Earl of Leiceſtern having made his Amy 

advance, drew up near to the King's, whid 

prepared to receive him. The royal Am 
was divided into three Bodies, the Prince com- 
manded the right, the King of the Rimun 
on the left, and the King was in the man 
Body. The Barons divided their Army int 
four Bodies, the firſt was led by Henry Mu 
fort, the General's Son; the Earl of Glace 
commanded the ſecond; the Earl of Leer 
was at the Head of the third; the fourth con 
poſed of the Citizens of London, was on tit 
left, commanded by Ntcholas Seagrave. Tit 

two Armies being thus diſpoſed, Prince I 
ward began the Fight by attacking the Ir 
don Militia, who not able to withſtand the i. 
gorous Aſſault, turn'd their Backs at the 
firſt Onſet. The Prince, purſued them fo 
Miles, without giving them any Quarter. bit 
while he was purſuing his Victory, with great 
Warmth than Prudence, the Earls of Li 
ſter and Gloceſter, obtain'd the ſame Advantif 
over Henry and the King of the Romans. Th 
Barons ſtimulated by Deſpair, fell upon br 
King's Troops, who not having the ſame l. 
ſon to fight with the ſame Reſolution, af 
a faint Reſiſtance took to flight, leaving 
two Kings in the Hands of their Ene 
Henry having ſurrendered to the Earl 
Leiceſter, and Richard to the Earl of 6 
ter, were immediately eſcorted to the F * 
of Lewis, ſituated at the Foot of a Cult 
the ſame Name, kept by the King's Troop 
"Twas this way that the royal Army dir | 
their Flight, to retire into the Caſtle: . 
when they found the Town in the Barons. 
ſeſſion, that the two Kings were taken, rf 
that in all likelihood, they would oon 
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pl ; ſſed, they caſt away their Arms 

encompa ca, | 5 Y 
3 and ſurrender d at Diſcretion to the Conque- 
ec pppd Edward returning triumphant from 
un, WH urſuing the Corps he had defeated, was greatly 
i. Wi furpriz'd to find the royal Army diſperſed, and 
| of the two Kings taken Priſoners : The firſt 
ndk 


W ought which occur'd to him, was the 
0 .-1king a puſh for their Reſcue. Had this Re- 
Oution been immediately executed, he would 
WS ;-Gllibly have changed the Face of Affairs. 
hut his Soldiers, aſtoniſhed by the other part 
or the Army being defeated, and the two 
We Kings being taken, ſhew'd no manner of In- 
(lation to renew the Fight, which ſeem'd to 
dem upon unequal Terms: This Fear which 
in Edward's Sollicitations could not remove, 
nade him loſe a glorious Opportunity, in 
W hich it is probable he would have acquired 
= cat Honour. 
= Thc Incertainty in which Edward was at 
era, what Courſe he ought to take; the Re- 
dancy of his Troops; and the ſeveral Meſ- 
Ws the Earl of Leiceſter ſent to amuſe him, 
ere the Reaſons he loſt a Time fo valuable, 


amy in which he ought to have engaged the Ene- 
uiid 1 my, or to have retired in good Order: But 
Army I baring done neither, he found himſelf on a 
C. udden ſurrounded, and under a Neceſſity of 


5 accepting ſuch Conditions, as ſeem'd to him 
Verable in his unhappy Situation. This Ne- 


maln 


y 1000 otation, which took up but few Minutes, 
Mn. vs ended by the following Conventions. That 
bj be Statutes of Oxford ſhould be inviolably 
eic obſerved; however, that they might be 
1 c mended by four Biſhops, or four Barons, 
on tit N ramed by the Parliament; and in Caſe theſe 
4 1 or Commiſſioners could not agree, the Dif- 
ce H- 


culty ſhould be referr'd to the Count Anjou, 
e French King's Brother, aſſiſted by four 
rexch Lords. Hitherto all went well for the 
'rince, but the laſt Article was the moſt grie- 


er, lu el the King of the Romans, ſhould remain as 
e loſtages till every Thing was regulated by the 
LF uthority of Parliament. | | 

Iyantaf The Earl of Leicefter, having the King, 
m. TX nd almoſt all the Royal Family in his Power, 
pon ii ade all the Advantage of them his Policy 
ne loud ſuggeſt, He, who but a little before 
n, aft de no Scruple of diſobeying his Sovereign, un- 
ving i ler Colour of his being govern'd by evil Coun- 
nent, lors, now that he had him in his Hands, 
Earl ud nothing but in that Monarch's Name. He 
f Gli blized him to ſend Orders to the Governors 
e ray i Towns, to deliver them up to the Barons. 
Caſt * made him fign Commiſſions to the She- 


8 of the different Counties throughout the 
Mgdom, empowering them to take up Arms 
ganſt ſuch who durſt offer to diſturb the pub= 


ng $ Friends. In ſhort, he who had caus'd 
= many Troubles to check the arbi- 


ons, v2, that he and his Couſin Henry, Son 


Peace; that was to ſay, againſt all the 
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trary Power he would have reſumed, reſented 
a blind Obedience not being paid to the Com- 
mands of this ſame Prince, now that he was 
under the Direction of his Counſels, 

It was very hard for the Barons, who had 
taken Arms againſt the King for no other 
Reaſon than his aſſuming an immoderate 
Power, to ſee, without Jealouſy, that of the 
Earl of Leiceſter, which was not leſs abſolute. 
The Earl of Gloceſter was the moſt diſcontent- 
ed of any: He look'd upon Leiceſter as a 
Man, who under the ſpecious Pretence of 
publick Good, was taking long Strides to the 
Throne ; and for that Reaſon apprehended he 
ſhould, in contributing to his Riſe, put a 
Sword into his Hand againſt himſelf, and 
ſome others who were not leſs jealous of his 
Grandeur. The Misfortune of the Earl of 
Derby gave Ground for his making theſe Re- 
flections. That Lord, who was no Friend to 
Leiceſter, had been ſent to the Tower, to ſerve 
for an Example to thoſe who durſt too open- 
ly cenſure the Conduct of the chief Gover- 
nor. Theſe Reaſons, and what was ſtill more, 
the Jealouſy he had conceived at Leiceſter's 
Exaltation, inclined him to favour the Male- 
contents in the Marches of Vales, that he 
might make ufe of them as a Counterbalance 
to the ambitious Deſigns of a Man, whom he, 
from this time forward, look'd upon as his 
Enemy. | | 5 

The Care with which the Earl of Leiceſter 
guarded the King and Prince, did not prevent 
the Earl of Gloceſter laying a Scheme to get 
Edward out of his Hands. He was very 
ſenfible that while his Enemy had the King 
in his Power, he would make a very great Ad- 
vantage of him ; wherefore he thought it ne- 
ceflary to deliver the Prince, that he might 
oppoſe the Authority of the lawful Heir to the 
Crown, to that of the captive King ; and en- 
truſting his Deſign to Roger Mortimer, one 
of the Lords of the Welſh Marches, he put 
him in the Way of bringing it to an happy 
Iſſue. Mortimer having a great Acquaintance 
in Hereford, by a third Hand, made a Preſent 
to Edward of a very ſwift Horſe, and at the 
ſame time acquainted him with the Uſe he 
was to make of him, and the Deſign laid to 
procure © his Liberty.” To carry on this Pro- 
ject, the Prince counterfeited his being indiſ- 
poſed, and wanting Exerciſe, aſked Leave to 
ride ſome Horſes: The Earl of Leiceſter, who 
did not in the leaſt ſuſpect what was plotting,” 
readily conſented to it, tho'”' with great Pre- 
caution : © Beſides the Guard which uſually. 
waited on him, he order'd ſome Gentlemen to 
keep cloſe by his Side, and to have an Eye 
upon him. Edward, being in the Field, 
mounted two different Horſes, and made them 
do their Exerciſe: Afterwards he called for 
that which had been lately given him, and, 
as if he would by Degrees have accuſtomed 
8 him 
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him to his Rider, he made him curvet till he 


was at a pretty Diſtance from his Guard, tho 


ſtill followed by the Gentlemen, who kept 
cloſe to him: When he was come to a certain 
Place, which he had particularly remark'd for 
the Execution of his Deſign, on a ſudden, he 
gave his Horſe a Looſe, and clapping Spurs to 
him, ſo ſurpriz d thoſe who were about him, 
that he was at a great Diſtance before they tre- 


cover'd themſelves: They, however, purſued 


him 'till they perceived a Body of Horle, 
which the Earl of Gloceſter had ſent to favour 
his Eſcape. Edward, having thus gain'd his 
Liberty, join'd the Earl of Gloceſter, who re- 
ceived him with great Joy and Reſpect ; but 
tho' he delivered the Prince from his Confine- 
ment, yet had he no Deſign to countenance 
the King's Endeavours at an arbitrary Power ; 


and plainly told Edward, he could not pro- - 


miſe him his Aſſiſtance, if he did not ſwear, 
that he would endeavour to re-eſtabliſh the an- 
cient Laws 1n their full Force, and to remove 
all Strangers from about the Perſon of the 
King. Edward promiſed and ſwore all this, 
in the Preſence of ſeveral Lords; after which 
he took upon him the Command of the Troops 
the Earl of Gloceſter had raiſed. 

| Leiceſter foreſeeing of what unhappy Con- 
ſequence Prince Edward's Eſcape might be to 
him, publiſhed very ſevere Orders to all Sub- 
jets, to oppoſe, to the utmoſt of their Power, 
that Prince, the Earl of Gloceſter, and all their 
Adherents, whom he ſtigmatized with the 
Name of Traitors to the King and State; but 
this did not hinder a great Number of Noble- 
men, Officers and Soldiers offering their Ser- 
vice to the Prince, who in a little Time was 


at the Head of an Army ſuperior to that of 


the Confederates. Now the Face of Affairs 
began to change. The Earl of Leiceſter, who 
but very. lately had the Diſpoſal of all the 
Forces- in the Kingdom, could not prevent 
Edward from reducing Gloceſter and ſeveral 
other Towns: He even was under a Neceſſity 
to give Ground before this young Prince, who 
followed him from Place to Place, and to em- 
ploy all his Art and Experience to avoid the 
coming to a Battle. As he was an experienc'd 
General, he foreſaw Conſequences at a great 
Diſtance, and provided againſt them by taking 
Poſts where he could ſecure his Retreat, in 
Caſe he found himſelf too hard puſnh'd: In 
the interim, he ſent repeated Orders to his Son 
Simon, to break up the Siege of Pevenſey, 
which kept him in Kent, and to reinforce him 
with his Troops: Simon, in Obedience to theſe 
Orders, marched his little Army with extra- 
ordinary Expedition to join him: But as he 
drew near to Eveſham, where the Earl his Fa- 
ther was encamp'd, Edward, who had had 


with all his Forces, and: cut in Pieces this 
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ſmall Body, which was in no Condition to x. iv 
This Victory giving new Vigour to te ei 
young Prince, he immediately returned to 2. fr 


tack the Father, before he could receive th. ft 
News of his Son's Defeat: He had the Al. 

dreſs, by this ready Thought, ſo to deceive the 
Vigilance of this old General, that he was ve 

near the Enemy, when the Earl imagindi 
was his Son who was coming with a Reinforg. 
ment. Leiceſter's Surprize was fo great he 
could not conceal it; however, he made a 
the neceſſary Preparations for a brave Defence 
as he was of Opinion a Retreat would be 
of more dangerous Conſequence than an Fi. 
gagement. The Battle began at Two o Cock 
in the Afternoon, and laſted till Night, no. 
withſtanding the precipitate Flight of the J/:jj 
Troops, who deſerted the Earl in the very Be. 
ginning of the Engagement, By his Cai. 
rage and Experience he withſtood the utmof 


Efforts of Prince Edward, who fought wih: 
ſurprizing Bravery, knowing well the Succes elf 
of that Battle was to determine the good or ht 
Fortune of his future Life. In ſhort, after kep 
the Confederate Barons had made a very long ame 
Reſiſtance, the Earl of Leiceſter and his Sn in 11 
Henry being kill'd upon the Spot, their Troop of! 
were diſcouraged, and the Prince obtained 1 the 
compleat Victory. The Joy of this Succeh Fea 
was greatly heighten'd by his having had the bles 
Satisfaction, in the very Heat of the Battle and 
to reſcue his Father from his Captivity, not | 

This Battle was fought near Eveſham on gan 
the 4th of Auguſt, 1265, fourteen Montis then 
after the Battle of Lewis, which had depend 
the King of his Liberty. The Body of tie ett | 
Earl of Leiceſter being found among tht plac' 
Dead, Roger Mortimer had the Cruelty to n- Wi ther 
ſult his Corpſe, and afterwards cut off s of h 
Head to ſend it to his Wife, as an Evidenct Bi the ] 
of his being revenged on that Enemy. Ti» cal. 
was the Cataſtrophe of the Earl of Leica, Wl N Tl 
who, though a Foreigner, had the Addreb v 5 
make himſelf one of the moſt conſidenie _ 
Noblemen of England. =_ IA 

The Defeat of the Confederates entirely ak 
changed the Face of Affairs; thoſe who ve Ph, 
formerly perſecuted, now, in their Turn, be- uy 
came Perſecutors. They harraſſed their A0. t a 
verſaries by every poſſible Method, and loaded mo 


them with Oppreſſions. The King, who vs 
naturally revengeful and greedy of Mon) "aps 
was extreamly impatient to give a looſe to hs 
Reſentment againſt, and make his Advantzf 
of the Spoils of thoſe who had offended bim. Thi 
To this End he called a. Parliament, vi" ewig 
being entirely compoſed' of his Creatures, oo iy 
fiſcated to his Uſe the Eftates of all the N, mon, 
bels: The City of London was not ſpared: T0 
The Parliament being of Opinion the ers 
tants ought to forfeit all their Privileges, re he with 


long 
don 
r00ps 
ed 1 
ccel 
| the 
attle, 


; finding nothing to be expect 


Ws the Ile of Axholm, a 
ait of any Delay in applying a Remedy; 


7 were left to the King's Mercy, who deprived 


them of their Gates, their Chains, their Ma- 


( arates; and extorted a large Sum of Money 
dom the Citizens, to reſtore what he had taken 
Lom them. MThe Confederate Barons finding 
themſelves expoſed to a Reſentment, which in 
Wi! Probability had no Bounds, were in ſo 
noch the greater Conſternation, as they had 
0 Proſpect of Reſource. Simon de Montfort, 
dhe Earl of Lercefter's eldeſt Son, did not 
doubt, conſidering the Hatred the King had 
0 his Father and his Family, but he ſhould be 
de firſt attack'd ; for which Reaſon, he en- 
(aeacoured betimes to obtain the Protection of 
icbard King of the Romans, who was in his 
W Cuſtody in the Caſtle of Kenelworth, by re- 
Wi caving him without Ranſom. This Example 
as of Uſe to ſeveral Priſoners taken in the 
hattle of Lewis, who from the ſame View ob- 
nined their Liberty, from thoſe who had kept 


cem in Confinement. | 


2 


The King in the meanwhile revenged him- 


eelf on ſuch as had taken Arms againſt him, 
by ſeizing on their Eſtates, which he either 
W kept to his own Uſe, or liberally diſtributed 
wong his Favourites, He had done better 
in imitating the prudent Conduct of the Earl 
of Pembroke, his firſt Governor, who reſtor'd 


the vanquiſh'd Barons to their Eſtates, for 


ear of expoſing the Kingdom to new Trou- 
bles: But Henry was not of this Character; 
and it is not to be imputed to him, if he did 
rot loſe the Fruits of that Victory his Son had 
WT gained over the Barons, by refuſing to ſhew 
them the leaſt Favour. Simon de Montfort, 


ed from the King, 
left his Caſtle of Kenekovrth, in which he had 


phcd a good Garriſon, and gathering toge- 


ther ſome Troops from the ſhatter'd Remains 


of his Father's Army, he threw himſelf into 


1 Ile of Axhohn, in the County of Lin- 
Cn. fea 

The Conſequences of Montfort's Retreat to 
ar'd too dangerous to 


Wherefore Prince Edzwdrd marched his Army 
towards that Quarter: It was no ſmall Diffi- 
culty to diſlodge the Malecontents, whoſe 
Place of Retreat was ſo well fortify'd both by 
Art and Nature. The Prince however ſur- 
mounted all Obſtacles. After a pretty vigo- 
ous Defence, the Beſieged were com pell'd to 
urender, on Condition of Life and Mem- 
- lafe: As to their Eſtates, it was agreed 
= ſhould ſubmit to the Judgment of the 
Th of the Romans, and Prince Edward. 

5 Capitulation being ſign'd, Montfort was 
ated to the King, with whom he found a 


ed. The Prince, after this 
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oi erful Protector in the King of the No- 
s, who affirm'd. to Henry, that after the 


N 5 E "By . 2 f 4 | : , a | - ; . | | : L534 [ 
L bs was Sir Adam Gurdin, who having taken part with the Barons, had forfeited his Eſtate, and wanting Mer ns to ſubſiſt, 
; ome others of like deſperate Fortunes, liv'd by plundering the Countries, and eſpeciaily the Eſtates of the King's Favou- 
Rina ment procured him his Pardon and Eſtate, * | | 
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Battle of Eveſham, the Garriſon of Kenehoorth 
would have kill'd him, if Montfort had not 
oppoſed it, even with the Peril of his own 
Life ; and intreated the King to pardon him, 
in Conſideration of his having generouſly ſet 
him at Liberty, without any Ranſom, Tis 
ſaid Henry, moved with what Montfort had 
done for his Brother, was inclined to have 
granted him a full and unreſtricted Pardon, but 
it was violently oppoſed by the Earl of G/o- 
cefter ; wherefore, it being as neceſſary to 
avoid giving that Lord any Diſtaſte, as to 
ſhew a Regard to the Solicitation of the King 
of the Romans, twas reſolv'd in the Council, 
that Montfort ſhould be allowed the Liberty of 
quitting the Kingdom, and that Henry ſhould 
grant him a Penſion of 500 Marks a Vear, on 


Condition he gave up the Caſtle of Kenel- 


worth : But this was not in his Power to per- 


form, the Garriſon refuſing to obey him. The 


reſt of the Axho/m Rebels came off, on taking 
an Oath that they would never more bear 
Arms againſt the King: An Oath to which 
they had but little Regard in the Sequel, This 
Affair being ended, the Kingdom was pretty 
quiet, and Montfort ſeem'd contented with his 
Condition: But ſoon after, either thro” Fickle- 
neſs or Want of Subſiſtence, he join'd ſome 
Pirates of the Cinque Ports; who yielded to 
him the Command of their Ships, with which 
he, without Diſtinction, pillaged all the Mer- 
chant-men which fell in his Way. As it ma- 
nifeſtly appeared that the Inhabitants of the 
Cinque Ports favour'd theſe Piracies, the King 
ſent his Son Edward to chaſtiſe them ; but 
this Prince, without employing Force, reduc'd 


them to their Duty, by promiſing an Amneſty 


and a Confirmation of all their Privileges ; on 
which Conditions they took a new Oath of Al- 
legiance to the King. 

Tho' Henry had obtained very great Advan- 
tages, yet it could not be ſaid that the King- 
dom was in a ſettled Calm, as the Caſtle of 
Kenekoorth was ſtill in the Hands of the 
Malecontents. Beſide, in the Northern Coun- 
ties, there was a Body of Men in Arms, againſt 
whom the King was obliged to ſend Henry, 
the King of the Romans eldeſt Son. This 
young Prince uſed fuch Expedition, that he 
ſurprized the Rebels ; cut in pieces the greater 
Part of them, and diſpers'd the reſt ; but 
could not ſeize their Leaders, who joining 
other Malecontents, particularly thoſe who 
had been in the Iſle of Axho/m, ſeiz d upon 
the Ifle of Ely in Cambridgeſhire, whence they 
made daily, Inroads into the neighbouring 
Counties, where they committed great Out- 
VVV 1 

At the fame time another Rebel, named 
Adam , appearing in Hampſhire, Edward di- 


- 
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rected bis March that Way. This Expedition 
afforded him an Opportunity of giving viſible 


Proofs of his Bravery and Generoſity. In a 
Battle, which he join'd with the Rebels, 
Adam, who had both Strength and Courage, 
ſingled out the Prince, and obliged him to 
excit his whole Skill and Bravery. This ſingle 
Combat was not interrupted, till Adam being 
beaten down, was forced to yield himſelf 
Priſoner. This reſolute Action of Edward's 
was inſtantly followed by another of Gene- 
roſity, which did not do him leſs Honour. 
Far from being tranſported with any Deſire 
of Revenge againſt the Man who had put 
him in ſo great a Hazard, he generouſly gave 
him both his Life and Liberty. Adam, ſen- 
ſible of the Obligation, as indeed he ought, 
ſerved him very faithfully the Remainder of 
bis Days. 

The Garriſon at Kenelworth, by the Op- 
preſſions with which they harraſſed the neigh- 
bouring Counties, was become ſo formidable 
and at the ſame time ſo hateful, that the 
King's Council began with the Siege of this 
Caſtle, and put off that of Ely to another 
time. The King was extreamly incenſed a- 
gainſt the Governor of this Fortreſs, who had 
had the Inſolence to cut off the Hands of an 
_ Officer whom he had ſent to ſummon him; 
and the Deſire he had to puniſh him, made 
him reſolve upon going in Perſon to this Siege, 
imagining that his Preſence would greatly con- 
tribute to the ſtriking a Terror in the Garri- 
ſon. But they defended themſelves ſo well, 


that after a Siege of ſix Months, there was 


not the leaſt likelihood of forcing them to 
capitulate. This vigorous Reſiſtance occaſion'd 
the Siege being turn'd into a Blockade, the 
King all the while continuing in the Town, of 
which he was Maſter, expecting when Hun- 
ger would obl ge the Garriſon of the Caſtle to 
ſurrender. | 
During this Blockade, Heury called a Parlia- 
ment at Kenekoorth to deliberate on the means 


of reducing the Rebels of Ely, either by pro- 


poſing them honourable Terms, or by force 
of Arms, if they refuſed the offered Mercy. 
To this End the Parliament drew up certain 
Articles, containing the Conditions under 
which the King was to grant them a general 
Amneſty. Conſidering the Circumſtance of 


time, theſe Conditions were pretty moderate, 


ſince to be reſtored to the Poſſeſſion of their 
Eſtates, ſome were to pay but five Vears Rent, 
others three, and others but only one; whe- 
ther the Malecontents durſt not truſt to the 
King's Word, or whether they thought the 
Terms too ſevere, they were rejected. They 
even took occaſion from them to redouble 
their Oppreſſions, and had the Boldneſs to 
make an Inroad as far as Norwich, from 


acted with leſs Circumſ 


making his way to the Throne; which he 


Which was to depart with Life and Limb, ſafe, and with all their Baggage. 
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ny carried off above 20000 Pounds 81. 
ing. 

The Garriſon of Kenelworth, tho' coy 
block ' d up, and forced to eat their Hyg 
truſting to the Succours which Simon de Mon. 
fort had given them reaſon to expect, man. 
tain'd this long Siege with an invincible C. 
ſtancy ; at length, when they could no longs 
ſtruggle with Hunger, ſeeing no Hopes 9 
Relief, they capitulated, and obliged them. 
ſelves to give up the Caſtle, if not relieved 
forty Days, and beſide obtained, that durin 
the ſaid Term, to have their Proviſions fyr. 
niſh'd them. This Term being expired, they 
came out of the Fortreſs ſo pale and meagre 
that their Enemies could not imagine a Gg. 
riſon in ſo wretched a Condition could hae 
the Aſſurance to aſk ſuch a Capitulation * 

The Reduction of Kenehoorth Caſtle, wy 
the Hopes the King had of very ſoon reducing 
the Rebels of Ely, made him forget both hi 
paſt Misfortunes and the Engagement which 
the Prince his Son had entered into for hin A? 
with the Earl of Gloceſter. Edward him n 
tho' particularly concerned on account of e 
Oath he had taken, thought leſs of makin 
good his Promiſes, than of forcing the Mal 
contents to their Duty. The Earl of Gl: 
ſter, with extream Grief, obſerved, that in 
proportion to the proſperous Succeſs of the 
King's Affairs, both the Son and the Father 
ion, and were [eh 
ſcrupulous of extending the royal Prerogative 
beyond the Limits preſcribed by Law; wht 
he had done both for the King and Prince 
was not ſo much to augment. the royal Au- 
thority, as to prevent the Earl of Leica 


plainly manifeſted by the Oath he had requird 
of Prince Edward. The King relapſing into 
his former Condn&, he foreſaw, that if tie 
Malecontents were once totally ſuppreſs'd, i 
would be a very difficult Taſk to reduce tht 
Prince within the Bounds of an Authority 
qualified by the Laws; wherefore he thougit 
it incumbent upon him, to make an early Op- 
poſition to Henry's Progreſs. This Reſolution 
being taken, he retired to that part of h 
Eſtate which bordered upon Wales, and made 
a League with Lleweline and ſome neighbout 
ing Men of Quality. After this he felt 
word to the Malecontents of Ely he was el. 
deavouring to give them Aſſiſtance. 

"Twas hardly poſſible for him to be abſent 
and to make the Preparations he did, without 
giving the Court Umbrage. However, 46 
cloaked his Deſigns, under the Pretence of | 
Quarrel he had with Mortimer, the Mot 
for his taking Arms were ſtill doubtful. Is 
the mean while the King, inſtead of follow 
the Dictates of Policy and good Senſe, V 


dem and- 
| 


HEN 


manded his ſatisfying ſo conſiderable a No- 


To t all his Thoughts upon the ſub- 
loch Þ bleman, © "Ph Rebels. Wherefore he called 
ors ung t that he might with them, take 


pauarliamen ; 
. ins for reducing the Malecontents. 'The 


al of Cboceſter refuſing to be preſent at 


Con. . ing, gave the King great Uneaſincſs, 
onger WS hom Lords to perſuade his coming 
es of 4 taking his Place in Parliament. They 
hen. Bund him buſied in levying of Troops; and 
ed n ene him know 'twas a very great Surprize 
; Netting 35 
Vn; ., chem, the Earl, to baniſh their Apprehen- 
fu. WAN gon, told them, they were deſigned againſt 
b 8 Enemy Mortimer. He did not even heſi- 
05 * at engaging himſelf, by a Writing under 
1 


Hand, never to bear Arms againſt the 
3 ing; by which he effaced all Jealouſy of 
n. This Fear being vaniſhed, the King 
d Parliament thought of nothing more than 


ml 7 Siege of Ely, the only Affair which conti- 
th bs WNW cd to give them Uneaſineſs. The Reſolu- 
= on which was taken, of vigorouſly puſhing 
him 


is Siege, gave the King a plauſible Colour 
WE demanding a Subſidy, and the Parliament 


f the aanted him a very conſiderable one. 

akin As ſoon as the Seſſion of Parliament was 
_ add, the King, at the Head of his Army, 
7/00! - 


ook the Field. He advanced as far as Cam- 
ige, where he halted to ſummon the Re- 
ck of Ey to return to their Duty: But their 
WAnſwer let him know, that they were not 
Men who were eaſily to be frightened. This 
Wcſolution, and the Situation of the Iſle of 
Eh, which had formerly very much embar- 


at in 
f the 
"ther 


re leb 


mg aſſed William the Conqueror, ſomewhat al- 
0 lay d Henry's warlike Ardor, and made him re- 
_ ſolve to wait the Arrival of the Prince his Son, 


Who was then at York. 


ql While the King was at Cambridge, the Earl 
; 5 pf Glocefter, at the Head of an Army, which 


he had raiſed among his own Tenants, and in 
Wales, marched directly to London with ſuch 


46 


— 
— 
— 

— 


Inhabitants had Time to make any Oppoſi- 
lon, or even knew whether he was for or 
Vunſt the King: Tho! it is very probable that 
e Magiſtrates and principal Citizens were not 
WP icquainted with his Deſign. However that 
s, the Earl leaving every one to the Liberty 
bt his own Thoughts, drew near to the Tower, 

hich the King had intruſted to the Pope's 
Legate. He ſent a Summons to have it im- 
wediately delivered up to him; alledging, that 


= 
= 
= 


C 


abſent 
*-hout © was not a Poſt fit. to be entruſted to a 
a bt WE "ger, and much lefs to an Eccleſiaſtick. 
ao n Legate, ſurprized with this Summons, 
ſotis ich he did not expect, made a Shew of de- 
I. I ending himſelf; but as he wanted all Sorts of 
ory u The Conditions do 
W wy Way to ſorfeit 12000 Marks, 

| ch ſhould be reform'd. 
aan that he would no more take Arms againſt the King. 


Expedition, that he enter'd the City before the 


. e Approbation of nine Counſellors, or two thirds of them, and that they ſhould be choſen by the Nation. 
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Proviſion, and that the Earl had forbid the 
carrying him any, under ſevere Penalties, he 
was ſeon conſtrain'd to ſurrender. The Earl 
being Maſter of this Fortreſs, he was lets cau- 
tious in the concealing his Intentions. Beſide, as 
ſeveral of the Malecontents daily join'd him, 
it was not difficult to perceive that his De- 
ſigns were contrary to the King's Intereſts. In 
ſhort he pull'd off the Maſk, in publiſhing a 
Manifeſto, by which he declared he had taken 
up Arms to obtain reaſonable Conditions for 
the Malecontents; complaining both of the 
King and the Prince, whom, as he .faid, he 
intended to compel to be more ſtrict in the 
Performance of their Promiſes. Henry, ſur- 
prized at this new Rebellion, ſent very ur- 
gent Orders to the Prince his Son immediately 
to join him, as he was under continual Appre- 
henſions of being attack'd, and knew himſelf 
in no Condition to come off with Credit in an 
Affair of this Nature, if he was forced to a 
Battle. His Orders having met the Prince in 
his Return from the North, where he had put 
an End to his Affairs, obliged him to make 
all poſſible Diligence to reinforce the King. 
They were no ſooner join'd, than they march'd 
in Company towards London, and poſted them- 
ſelves at Stratford, about three Miles diſtant 
from that City. The general Eſteem Edward 
had acquired both among the Nobility and the 


People, rather than their Affection for the 


King, in a very little Time conſiderably aug- 
mented this Army ; and upon account of their 
Numbers, the Earl of Gloceſter kept himſelf 
ſhut up in London, whence he durſt not ſtir 
out, fearing to engage in a Battle with too 
great a Diſadvantage. He had conceiv'd Hopes 
of being ſeconded by the whole Kingdom, and 
that the King would have been, at orice, aban- 
don'd by all his Troops: But finding he had 
rely'd upon uncertain Supplies, and that even 
his Friends began to deſert him, he thought 
of recovering (before it was too late) the falſe 
Step he had made, by the Interpoſition of the 
King of the Romans. This Foreſight was of 
very great Uſe to him, for that Prince obtain'd 
for him more advantageous Conditions than he 
even could have hoped +. He not only came 
off upon laying down his Arms, but had the 
Satisfaction of ſeeing the City of London com- 
prized in his Pardon; which certainly would 
otherwiſe have been ſeverely puniſh'd;” He 
earneſtly endeavour'd to procure the ſame Ad- 
vantage for the Rebels of Ely; but the King 
and Prince being inflexible on this Head, he 
was conftrain'd to abandon their Intereſt, _ 
This Affair having a more favourable, Iſſue 
than could have been reaſonably expected, Ed- 


not ſpeak the Earl of Ghce/ter being under any Apprehenſions of the King's Forces ; for on. his Side, he 
if he rais'd any After-Commotions, and the King promiſed, i. That he would do nothing 


2. That the 


0 3. That all the Officers in his Court ſhould be Engliſ̃men. 4. That all Gheefter's Party ſhould be 
ardoned. And, 5. That the old Cuſtoms of the Realm ſhould be obſerved. M. Paris ſays, Ghucefter only 


gave iccoo Marks 


XXX ward 
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ward drew near to the Iſle of Ely. As the 
Malecontents had no Reſource, they did not 
hold out to Extremities. The only Condi- 
tion granted them, was the Preſervation of 
Life and Limb. Thus were theſe Commo- 
tions quieted, which had harraſs'd the King- 
dom for the Space of five Years. 

Henry, having his Sword drawn, reſolved 
to chaſtiſe the Prince of Wales, who, during 
all the Time of theſe Troubles, had furniſh'd 
the Rebels with Supplies. To this End he 
advanced as far as Montgomery, whither 
Lleweline ſent him Ambaſſadors to ſue for 
Peace. As he offer'd the King twenty-five 
thouſand Marks, and to do him Homage for 
his Principality, his Propoſals were liſten'd to; 
but he was obliged, over and above, to 
give up ſome Caſtles which lay convenient for 
the King. 

The Kingdom being thus quieted, Henry 
call'd a Parliament, in which Ortoban, the 
Pope's Legate, was preſent, who inform'd the 
Members, that the Pontif had reſolved to 
publiſh a Cruſade throughout Chriſtendom, 
and took this Opportunity to exhort the Eng- 
liſh to contribute both in their Perſons and 
with their Purſes, towards the Succeſs of this 
Expedition, which had no other View than the 
Glory of God, and the Promotion of the 
Church. The Calm which England began 
to enjoy, was the Motive of a great many 
Noblemen engaging in this Enterprize ; but 
more eſpecially when they ſaw Prince Ed- 
ward, and Henry, the King of the Romans 
Son, receive the Croſs from the Legate ; the 
Earls of Warwick and Pembroke, and above 
one- hundred and twenty Knights, beſide a 
very great Number of People of an inferior 
Rank, followed the Example of theſe two 
Princes. 

The Cruſade was not only publiſh'd in Eng- 
land, but throughout all Chriſtendom, and 
eſpecially in France ; St. Lewis was to com- 
mand in chief, The ill Succeſs which had at- 
tended this Monarch's Expedition into Egypt, 
not in the leaſt abating his Zeal, he was con- 
tinually meditating the Means from the Time 
of his Return, for carrying the War once 
more among the Infidels. Prince Edward 
having undertaken the Croſs, made Lewis 
hope, if he could get that Prince to join him, 
the Expedition would be attended with a proſ- 
perous Succeſs, To this End he invited him 
to Paris, where he communicated to him his 
Deſign. Edward was very well pleaſed with 
joining his Forces to thoſe of ſo great a Prince, 
and of commanding under him; but let him 
know, that as he wanted Money, he could not 
be very ſoon in a Readineſs. Lewis, overjoy d 

there was no other Obſtacle, lent him thi 
thouſand Marks, and, for Security, Edward 
aſſign d him the Revenues of Bourdeaux for 
* ſeven Years, This Agreement being made, 
GAYS 3 


of EN GLA N D, 


the Prince return'd to England. The Kin 
Father had already call'd a Parliament 
had granted him a Twentieth of all Perſon Þ 

Eſtates, Part of which Subſidy was to he < = - 


Wo | 
Which : 


ploy'd to defray the Expence of Eu} 
Expedition. | 

Some little Time before the Departure 
the Croiſes, Henry cauſed the Body of Eq, 
the Confeſſor (toward whom he had a Par, 
cular Devotion) to be tranſlated. This Ct. 
mony, to which all the moſt confider;y} 
People of the Kingdom were invited, was pe. 
form'd with great Pomp. The Shrine of th; 
Saint, embelliſh'd with precious Stones, 18 
carried by the King, the King of the P:1;;. i 
the Princes and principal Lords, and placed k 
the new Church of Weſtminſter, lately fill 
and made the moſt magnificent Church they 
in Europe. 


The Calm which England had for fone + 
Time enjoy'd was very near being ruffled byſꝶ Sta 
Suſpicions the Earl of Gloceſter had concen fir 
of the Prince. This Lord, who could mw . 
perſuade himſelf that the Prince was thorough. Pri 
ly reconciled to him, kept away from Cour "i 
and always found ſome Pretence or other t ven 
avoid ſitting in Parliament. The Earl's Bau. 
viour gave the King great Uneaſineſs, who g. Mu 
prehended his having a Deſign to diſturb tl AR 
Peace of the Kingdom; but the King of tk AW thi; 
Romans reſtored him to his Quiet, by makin (AA 2, 
a thorough Reconciliation betvreen theſe tw in ( 
Enemies. : T 

During theſe Tranſactions in England, ti h T, 
King of France had alter'd his Deſign : In H. 
of going directly to the Holy Land, as be BW hs 
firſt propoſed, he ſet fail for Africa, upon tir BM by « 
Solicitation of his Brother the King of Si), AM the 
who had a Diſpute with the King of Tun, char, 
by inſiſting upon the. African Prince pail Attic 
him the ſame Tribute his Predeceſſors had pal in th 
to the Emperors, together with all the A. the 
rears that were due. To maintain theſe It: Af 
tenſions Lewis landed an Army in Africa, 1 Prcte 
prepared to beſiege Tunis; but the Moor dt tweer 
rather to oblige himſelf to the Payment © who 
what was demanded of him, than to haut found 
the Loſs of his Dominions. endet 
Lewis had landed upon the Coaſt of done 
when Prince Edward left Portſmouth to i hin 
his Princeſs at Bourdeaux.; whence they el Breaſt 
bark'd together at Aigues-mortes, whele by Blow 
Fleet waited for them. They join'd the = ange 
of France at Tunis, where he ſtaid for wing 
Execution of the Treaty he had made with! his Str 
Moors. However earneſt Edward was e þ 
this Monarch to perſuade him to prot” , that he 
his Voyage to Paleſtine, he could not py Upon } 
Lewis being determined not to quit that Pl Hand:! 
till he had received full Satisfaction of | found x 
King of Tunis. As Edward was no Way d he D. 


cerned in this Affair, he reſolved to wine 
Sicily, and to proceed on his Voyage * 1 


and in the Beginning of the following 
He had hardly left the Coaſts of 
when the Plague ſeized on the French 
4 made a terrible Havock in their 
5 ot only among the common Soldiers, 
1 227 . 8 g the chief Officers. The King 
M $i elf attacked by it, breathed his laſt in the 
Arms of his eldeſt Son Philip, who immedi- 
nuely returned to France. 


ere | Tho' by the Death of Lewss the Engliſh 


W Spring; 
Africa, 
Army, an 


u prince loſt all Hopes of making any great 
de. Progreſs in Paleſtine, yet he continued his 
voyage thither to perform his Vow. How- 
cer, Philip's returning into France making 
nr, Sj: {cd apprehend for Guienne, he reſolv'd to 
an aa thither his Couſin Henry, Son to the 
u King of the Romans, to have an Eye upon 
th te French. This young Prince ſetting out 

br Bourdeaux, paſſed thro' Viterbo, a Town 
on oer che ecclefiaſtick States, where he made a 


Y Stay which coſt him his Life. Guy de Mont- 
, Son of the late Earl of Leiceſter, being 
it that time in the ſame Town, and ſeeing that 


\ tit 
elved 
Wi 


ug. Prince go into a Church, followed and mur- 
our, BRAS ader'd him at the Foot of the Altar, to re- 
enge the Death of his Father, ſlain in the 
u. Battle of Eveſſam : Though the Pretence the 
0ap- Murderer made uſe of to excuſe this infamous 
tit Adtion, could not be more unjuſt, ſince neither 
f the WS this Prince, nor his Father, the King of the 
aking Romans, were in that Battle, they being then 


in Confinement. | | 

Tho' the Progreſs Edward made in the Ho- 
Land was nothing conſiderable, yet with the 
iew Troops he had, he ſhew'd the Saracens 


11 


j the 
1 


he achat they might expect, ſhould he be ſuſtain'd 
u greater Forces. His Bravery, his Name, 
Sicth the Reputation of his great Uncle King Ri- 
Tum chard, who had perform'd ſo many glorious 


he 


* Actions in that Country, ſtruck ſuch a Terror 
0 Pa 


in the Infidels, that to deliver themſelves from 


c „e Uneaſineſs he gave them, they ſent an 
: Fr. Alain to murder him. The Villain, under 
4 Pretence of carrying on a Correſpondence be- 
ca teen Edward and the Governor of Jaffa, 
ent 0 who feign'd a Deſire to embrace Chriſtianity, 
haun found Means to be introduced to this Prince, 


and to converſe often with him: at length, 
none being in the Chamber with him but 


Afrith 
himſelf, he had plunged a Dagger in his 


0 ki 


y a breaſt, if Edward had not warded off the 
e the Blow with his Arm, in which he received a 
e 1 dangerous Wound. The Ruffian, enraged at 
fo - ang miſs'd his Aim, was about redoubling 
nth! f s Str oke with greater Force, but Edward 
25 1 deve him ſo violent a Kick in his Stomach 
cel i that he fell backward, and throwing himſelf 
py n him, wrench'd the Poignard out of his 
at I and and kill'd him. The Prince's Hurt was 
0 1 8 more dangerous than it at firſt appear'd : 
| 72 © Dagger being poiſoned, and the Wound 


> {0 
pl 


Y 
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feſtering, made his Lite deſpaired of; but hap- 

ily he had an able Surgeon in his Army, 
who effected the Cure. Some Authors tell us, 
he owed his Recovery to the Tenderneſs of his 
Wife Eleanor, who ventured to ſuck the Poi- 
ſon out of his Wound; but this Circumſtance 
is not in any Hiſtorian who wrote in thoſe 
times. 

Edward's Army diminiſh'd daily by Battles 
and Sickneſs, and he had no Hopes of Rein- 
forcements, either from France or elſewhere. 
This Conſideration made him, tho' with Re- 
luctance, propoſe a Truce with the Sultan, 
and after a ſhort Negociation, it was concluded 
for ten Years, ten Months, and ten Days, each 
Side keeping the Places they had in Poſſeſſion. 
Edward, having nothing to detain him in Pæ- 
leſtine, embark'd his Troops and ſet fail for 
England. | 

The King his Father had, during the. time 
of his Abſence, enjoy'd a Calm which nothing 
had interrupted but the Death of his Brother, 
the King of the Romans, whoſe Grief for the 
tragical End of his Son, threw him into an 
Illneſs which brought him to his Grave. He 
was ſucceeded in his Title of Earl of Corn- 
wal by his other Son Edmund, in which he 
was invelted by the King his Uncle. 

Some time after, a Sedition aroſe in Nor- 
wich, on account of a Quarrel between the 
Citizens and Monks ; in which Broil the In- 


| habitants burnt the cathedral Church, and the 


adjoining Monaſtery, Henry, who would not 
ſuffer this Outrage to paſs unpuniſhed, went 
in Perſon to Norwich, and made a ſevere Ex- 
ample of the Guilty : In his Return, he was 
ſeiz'd with an Ilineſs at Sr. Edmundſbury, 


which at firſt, not appearing dangerous, he 


kept on his Journey to London; but the Di- 
ſtemper increaſing after his Arrival, he died in 
few Days, aged ſixty and fix, having reign'd 
fifty and fix Years and twenty Days: By his 
own Order he was buried near St. Edward the 
Confeſſor's Shrine, in Weſtminſter-abbey, where 
his Tomb is yet to be ſeen. 

Henry III. left but two Sons and two 
Daughters, tho' he had, by his Wife Eleanor 
of Provence, nine Children; the reſt died in 
their Infancy. 
Son Edward; his ſecond Son Edmund (having 
vainly expected the Crown of the Sicilies, with 
which he had been flatter'd by the Pope) was 


Earl of Lancaſter, of Derby, and of Leice- 


ger; Lord of Monmouth, and High Steward 


of England. Margaret, his eldeſt Daughter, 
at nine Years old, was married to Alexander III. 
King of Scotland; ſhe left him but one Daugh- 
ter, who bore her Name, and who was r. 
ried to Frick, King of Norway. Beatrice, 
Henry's ſecond Daughter, was married to John 
de Dreux, Duke of Bretany. 


EDWARD. 


He was ſucceeded by his eldeſt 
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The H1STORY 


of ENGLAND, 


* EDWARD I. engen Fongsnaxks, the 2 


King of England ſince the — 


H ENRY III. hw in the Abſence of 
his Son Edward, gave the Malecon- 
tents a favourable Opportunity for raiſing new 
Commotions ; his Death was however, attend- 
ed with no ill conſequence. Leiceſter s Party 
was too much depreſs'd to make any Attempt; 
and had any: other reſtleſs Spirit taken Advan- 
tage of this Conjuncture, to diſturb the Tran- 
quility of the Kingdom, the good Opinion the 
People had entertained of Edward, would have 
render'd their Deſigns ineffectual, This Prince, 
during the laſt Vears of his Father's Reign, 
had made a very conſiderable Figure. The 
Victory at Eveſham, the Reduction of the 
Rebels in the e of Ely, and the Clemency 
he ſhewed them after ole Surrender, were 
{ill freſh in the Minds of the Engliſh, and 
inſpired them with. Admiration and Eſteem for 
his uncommon Merit. And fo far were they 
from ſhewing ' any Inclination towards the 
Diſaffected, that they appeared extreamly im- 
patient to lee their new Sovereign, on whom 
they grounded all the Hopes of their Future 
Proſperity and Welfare. Notwithſtanding he 
was abſent, and they had heard nothing from 
him, yet all the Barons unanimoufly took the 
Oath of Allegiance, and wrote to him in the 
moſt reſpectful and ſubmiſſive Terms, to preſs 
his returning as ſoon as poſſible, to take Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Throne of his Anceſtors. While 
they waited for the King's Return, they aſſem- 
hled at London, to put the Regency into the 
Hands of ſuch among them as were eſteem'd 
the beſt qualified. The Choice falling upon 
the Archbiſhop of Vork, and the Earls of 
Cornwal and Cheſter, the Parliament, which 
ſoon after met, confirmed all the Meaſures 
they had taken for preſerving the Peace of the 
Kingdom. 
Edward, unacquainted with what had hap- 
pened 3 in England, continued his Voya ge, =_ 
arrived in Sicihy, where Charles of Anjou re- 
ceived” him with all the Honours due to his 
Rank and Merit. He had the firſt Advice of 
his Father's Death at Meſina, which touch'd 
bim more ſenſibly than that of his eldeſt Son 
Jobn, of which hs receiv d an Account at the 
ſame time. In leaving Sicily, he made Rome 
in his Way from hence he took the Roat of 
France, and paſs d thro Burgund. 
As he paſſed through France, he could not 
avoid going to Paris, and paying a Viſit to 
that King. who ſhew'd him all poſibl Marks 


* He was indeed the 8 King of this 1 there having been three in the time of the Saxoii, It was therefor 7 
to ſay Edward 1. Edward II. Edward III. with the Addition 0 


ected by degrees. - 


Cuſtom, in mentioning this Edward and the two ene, 
V after = Conqueſt : but chis Addition was neglect 


— 


& . and Friendſhip; Edward, at ts 
time, did Homage to Philip for the Proris 
of Cuienne; and going afterwards to Byy. 
deaux, received the like Acknowledgment 
his Sovereignty, from the Vaſſals of the 
Dutchy. 

Edward having ſettled his Affairs in Gy. 
enne, ſet out for England, where he was n. 
ceived with all poſſible Marks of Honour a 
Affection; having added to his former Me. 
rit, by his late Expedition into Paleſtine, l 
few Days after his Arrival, he was crown 
with Eleanor his Conſort Alexander III. King 
of Scotland, the Duke of Bretany, and all the 
Nobility of the Kingdom being preſent at the 
Ceremony. Midorlans have obſerved, that o 
this Occaſion, five hundred Horſes were | 
looſe in the Fields, to be free Prize to thut 
who could take them. 

The King's firit care after his Coronation, 
was thoroughly to examine into the Afﬀairsdf 
his Kingdom, to which end he appointed Com: 
miſſioners to examine into, and. puniſh the 
Miſdemeanors of the Magiſtrates; who, fot 
ſome time, had but too much abuſed ther 
Authority, by oppreſſing the Subject. This 
firſt Step produced a wonderful Effect upon the 
People; who from hence concluding, that he 
deſign'd to govern after a Manner quite diff 
rent to his Grandfather and Father, conf- 
dently expected from ſuch a Beginning, a peace 
able and happy Reign. It was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that Edward, to prevent any domeſtic 
Troubles, which might obſtruct the great De- 
ſigns he meditated, ſhould make himſelf bot 
beloved and feared by his Subjects. The fi 
of theſe Deſigns, and what he had moſt a 
Heart, was to chaſtiſe Lleweline Prince d 
Wales, who, during the late Commotions i 
England, had given ſufficient Proof of l 
being a very dangerous Neighbour ; as he w 
always ready to ſupport the Eugliſb Malecoi- 
tents. The Earl of Leiceſter could never hut 
arrived at ſuch a Height of Power, withol 
the Aſſiſtance of this Prince; nor could 
Earl of Gloceſter have made himſelf { omi 
dable, without the Supplies furniſhed him iy. 
Lleweline. | 
I have already obſerved, that old Liteelin 
Grandfather of this we are now mentionin 
rendered himſelf tributary and Vaſtal to He. 
ry III. and that his Succeſſor did Homage , 
that King for the whole Principality of Wals 
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EDWARD I. 269 


Welſh, after that, made ſome At- 
hake off this Yoke, yet did they 
d. Notwithſtanding the Troubles 
fled England in the laſt Reign, the 


was, however look'd upon as 


f the Crown, and immediately after 
h of Henry III, before his Son's Re- 


was ſummon'd to do Homage 


King; but this he ſlighted. 


| , | Wherefore, Edward, the new King, upon 


5 | Homage, and, 
ronation. 


ſummon'd him a ſecond time to do 


as a Vaſſal, to attend his Co- 


Llweline, notwithſtanding, found 


1 for excuſing himſelf. He pretended 
© * had 12 obſerved the laſt Treaty 
of peace, but had committed ſeveral Outrages 
1 upon his Frontiers, for which he demanded a 
. Reparation. To deprive this Prince of all 


| 5 | Grounds for Evaſion, the King appointed Com- 
W nifioners to adjuſt every thing, and at the 


5 ſune time ſummon'd him again to do Ho- 


1 mage; but this ö ter effect that 
me two former Citations. Llerweline, in the 


produced no better effect than 


nean time being informed, that the Archbi- 
bop of Canterbury was preparing to excom- 
municate him, and interdict his Country, to 
ward off this Blow, wrote to the Pope. The 
Methods he made uſe of to engage the Court 
ol Rome in his Intereſt, were ſo efficacious, that 
WE the Pope forbad the Archbiſhop's proceeding, 
vile he was willing to do Homage in his 
WT own Country: But Edward not fatisfy'd with 


WE thoſ Evaſions, 


ſent a peremptory Citation, 


| : | with which Lleweline thought there could be 
o diſpenſing ; he would; however, leave no 


4Y Method uneſſay 


'd to avoid ſubmitting to it, 


and therefore pretended he was not obliged to 
bo Homage but to the King in Perſon, and 
Ws upon the Frontiers of their reſpective Domi- 
bins: To which Edward readily agreed, but 
ling ill on his Journey to Shrewſbury, the 
Homage was defer'd to another time. Lle- 
ole repented afterwards of the Steps he had 
alen; and from that time, nothing could 
Mi prevail with him to put himſelf in the Power 
fa Monarch whom he look'd upon as his 
neeterate Enemy. The King after ſeveral 
other fruitleſs Summons, found he muſt be 
We obliged to employ more efficacious Means : 
het being defirous to ſettle the Affairs of the 
Kingdom before he engaged in a War with 


his N eighbours, 


he only, for the preſent, cited 


} Llewe line before the Parliament, which was 
9 meet towards the Beginning of the follow- 


ng Year; but he did not appear, and alledged 


A his Juſtification, that the King having on 
&reral Occaſions diſcover'd a very gteat Ani- 


moſity towards 


him, he could not truſt him- 


5 the Power of an ayow'd Enemy. He, 
Oeyer proteſted, that he was ready to do 
in In his own Country, if. the King 
ould ſend Commiſſioners thither to recelve it; 


itd Place, where he might be 


or eyen in a th 


out of Danger ; offering, moreover, to go to 
any part of England, provided the King would 
ſend him the Prince his eldeſt Son, with the 
Earl of Gloceſter, and the High Chancellor, as 
Hoſtages. This haughty Anſwer but the 
more confirm'd Edward in his Reſolution; tho” 
he diſſembled for the preſent, that he might 
not interrupt the Proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment, which was employed in Affairs of the 
greateſt conſequence, viz. the making excel- 
lent Laws for ſecuring the Peace and Liberty 
of the People, the Immunities of the Church, 
and the Privileges of the Clergy. Theſe Laws 
were called the Statutes of Weſtminſter, - 
After the Parliament broke up, the King 
apply'd himſelf in earneſt to the Deſign of 
carrying the War into Wales, to puniſh Lle- 
weline's Diſobedience. While he was making 
theſe Preparations, he had Advice that tte 
Privateers of Briſtol had taken a Ship, on 
board which was one of the late Earl of 
Leiceſter's Daughters, going to Lleweline, to 
whom ſhe was contracted. The Welſb Prince 
ſent immediately to Edward to have his Wife 
reſtored to, him ; but the King refuſing to 
comply, he imagined a War muſt neceſſarily 
enſue, Which accordingly happened; for as 
ſoon as Edward had taken all neceſſary Mea- 
ſures, he aſſembled the Peers of the Kingdom, 
who declared Lleweline guilty of Rebellion: 
Upon which War was declared againſt him. 
Lleweline now repented his having puthed 
things to ſuch Extremities ; wherefore. to lay 
the Storm which threatened him, he ſubmiſ- 
ſively ſued for Peace, and at the fame time 
requeſted the King to ſend him the Lady to 
whom he was contracted. The King refuſed 
to comply with either of his Requeſts, but 
on Condition he obliged himſelf to repair the 
Damage he had done on the Frontiers of Eu- 
gland, during the former Wars; but as Lle- 
weline would not ſubmit himſelf to ſuch 
Terms, the War began; but was hot carried 
on with Vigour during the firſt Campaign. 
Towards the Beginning of the following 


Spring, 1277; Edward having aſſembled a nu- 


merous Army, and marched into the Enemy's 
Country, order'd the cutting a great Road 
thro' a vaſt Foreſt, to open a Paſſage for pene- 
trating to the very Heart of Wales': but be- 
fore he advanced farther, he built the Caſtle 
of Flint and Rutland, which not only ſe- 
cured Entrance at any time into that Princi- 
pality, but alſo a Retreat in caſe of Neceſſity, 
The Welſb being in no Condition to oppots 


him; he advanced forward, and purſued them 


as far as. the Mountain Snowdon}. their uſual 
Place of Retreat and Safety, when preſſed by 
the Engliſh. His Fleet at the fame time at- 


tacked the Ie of Anglefey; "which made but 
a faint Reſiſtance. #- | -- 


Lleweline finding himſelf too weak to op- 


poſe ſo powerful an Enemy, who attacked 
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270 
him with all his Forces, was obliged to ſue 
with great Humility for Peace; which was 
granted, but upon very hard Conditions, be- 
ing obliged to pay 50000 Pounds Sterling for 
the Charges of the War; and as Edward was 
willing to reſtore him the Je of Angleſey, 
he conſented to hold it of the Crown of En- 
gland, for the future, and to pay a yearly Ac- 


knowledgment a thouſand Marks. He alto 


obliged himſelf to give entire Satisfaction to 
his Brother David, who had taken Refuge 
with the King, and to ſend Hoſtages for the 

rformance of theſe Articles. The Prince 
of Wales being very much humbled by this 
mortifying Treaty, Edward was for the pre- 
ſent ſatisfied with the Honour of his Victory. 
He generouſly ſent back the Hoſtages, and 
beſides, acquitted him of the Sums he had 
engaged to pay. 
Prince of Wales to yield him Angleſey, on 
condition he died without Iſſue. Afterwards 
he ſent him the Lady to whom he was con- 
tracted, and- did him- the Honour of being 
preſent at his Nuptials. David, Llewelin's 
Brother, he created Earl of Denbigh; and, to 
attach him to the Intereſt of Eng/and, mar- 
ried him to an Engliſb Heireſs of a very con- 
ſiderable Fortune. 

The proſperous Succeſs of the War in 
Wales, was immediately followed by the Ac- 
quiſition Edward made in France of the Coun- 

of Ponthieu and Montreuil, which fell to 
the Queen his Wife, by the Death of the 
Queen of Caſtile her Mother, who had enjoy'd 
that Feof. To obtain the Inveſtiture from 
the King of France of this Inheritance, he was 
obliged to confirm the Treaty made by Hen- 
ry III, while he was Priſoner with the Earl of 
Leiceſter, and to renounce his Right to Anjou 
and Normandy, as his Father had before done. 
He reſerved however a Rent of thirty Livres, 
to be iſſuing out of the Revenues of the latter 
of theſe Provinces, poſſibly with a View of per- 
petuating a Teſtimony that it had once been 
the Patrimony of his Anceſtors. 

After the Concluſion of this Affair, Ed- 
ward apply'd himſelf with great Aſſiduity to 
the redreſſing the ill State of the Coin, which 
had been very much alter'd and adulterated 
during the Troubles of the former Reign; and 
upon Information, that the Jews had the great- 
eſt Hand in this Miſchief, he ordered all of 
that Nation, who were in the Kingdom, to be 
ſeized on the ſame Day, to prevent the Eſcape 
of the guilty: Upon a ſtrict Examination of 
the Affair, two hundred and eighty of thoſe 
People, found guilty of clipping or coining 
bad Money, or of aſſiſting in uttering it, were 
executed... | | 

An Affair of another Nature, but of no 


leſs Importance to. the Publick, gave the King 


a new Opporttunity of ſhewing the Reſolution 


he had taken to reform the Abuſes of the 
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He, however, obliged the 


Kingdom. The People had long complain; 
of an exorbitant Increaſe of the Wealth of th 
Clergy and Monaſteries, but were never 1. 
'till Edward's time; to apply proper Bens 
dies for putting a Stop to an Evil fo injuron 
to the State. The Barons, who had force 
the great Charter from King John, took cn 
to have a Clauſe inſerted for prohibiting t, 
Subjects alienating their Lands in favor 9 
the Church; but this Article; as well as fere. 
ral others, were very indifferently obſery 
The Complaints on the above Subject, _ Z 
renewed in the Beginning of this Reign, ;, WM + 
which the People hoped to ſee all Abules *. 0 
dreſſed. It was demonſtrated to the k F 
that in time all the Lands would fall into . IK 
Hands of the Clergy, if private People u | 
permitted to diſpoſe of their Eſtates in Eau i. 
of the Church. In effect, as the Church nen 
dies, is always gaining, and never alienate 
any of its Poſſeſſions, its Wealth muſt conk 
quently have increaſed to an extravagant De 
gree, and it muſt, in the end, have had Pq 
ſeſſion of all the Lands in the Kingdom, Fl 
ward having maturely examined this Afai 
call'd a Parliament, in which he propoſed tt 
making a Law to remedy this Abuſe, Th 
Propoſition was received with Joy, and a $t- 
tute was accordingly made for reſtraining al 
Perſons from diſpoſing of their Eſtates in f. 
vour of any Companies or Bodies politic, 
which have perpetual Succeſſions, without tie 
King's expreſs Licence. This was call'd th 
Statute of Mortmain, being intended to li- 
der the Lands from falling into dead Hand; 
that is, into ſuch as were of no Advantage b 
the King and the Publick, there being w 
Hopes of their ever changing Maſters, 
The Endeavours of the Parliament, call 
the following Year for remedying anon 
Abuſe, undeſignedly produced a greater. D. 
ring the Troubles of the two former Reg) 
ſeveral Perſons had poſſeſſed themſelves d 
Lands which did not belong to them, Te 


Crown had alſo ſuffer'd by this Diſordet. To 


remedy which, and to reſtore every Man 


his Property, the Parliament made an # 


very juſt in itſelf; for it obliged all Perſons 
poſſeſſion of any conteſted Lands, to ſhew l 
what Manner it was acquired, and to prod 
their original Titles, before the Judges of tif 


Courts of Law, in order to be exam 


This Law was called the Statute of 2: "WM 
ranto, from an Engliſh Word Warratt = 
is, an Act which ſecures the Poſſeſſion of 1 
thing. So the Writ of Q Warrants & 
perly to demand of any one, by what 4 
rant, or upon what Foundation he poſſeſſs 
Eſtate in queſtion. Tho' this was 2 juſt a 
neceſſary Law, yet the King being ſedu ö 

ill Counſel, and the Defire of atnafſing 0 
ney, made uſe of it, contrary to the Inten 

of Parliament, to oppreſs his Subject. 


: i no doubt, appriz'd, that amongſt the 
a Number of Teiants who held their 
on of the Crown, many muſt have loſt 
le Deeds u,, Charters, and he endea- 
ke Advantage of ſuch their Mis- 
der Colour of putting the Statute 
to which end he iſſued out a 


* It 

: i Lands a 
; their Tit 

oour'd to ta 

; fortune, un 


1 ution; 
7 S ET nba, requiring all the Crown Tenants 
o produce their Titles before the Judges. 
er. This Proclamation was eſteem'd the Source 
ved, or a very great Oppreſſion. In effect, thoſe 
ver ho were firſt attack d, and could not ſhew 
„u ceir original Titles, Deeds or Writings, tho 
. they could prove a long Poſſeſſion, were 
n obliged to pay great Sums of Money to the 
king to preſerve their Eſtates, This Evil 
wer e would have ſpread much farther, if the Re- 
non lution of the Earl of Warren had not ſtop'd 
nerer its Progreſs. This Lord appearing before the 
att Judges, and being required to ſhew the origi- 
one. nal Title of his Eſtate, anſwer'd, drawing an 
De. old ruſty Sword, Ir was by that Inſtrument his 
Pa Aer had acquired it, and by the fame he 
E WS r-/0/ved to beep it to his Death, So bold an 
far, BA Anſwer might very well be feared would ex- 
ate BW poſe the Earl to great Danger, but it produced 


Ti: a quite contrary effect; it ſhewed the King 


 S- BS how. difficult it would be to extort Money 
from his Nobility under fo trifling a Pretence, 
n is AW without ſuch a procedure being attended with 
tics, very ill Conſequences, He plainly ſaw there 
tie were ſtill among the Barons, Men as ready to 
en all Hazards for the Preſervation of their 


hi BE ftates and Privileges, as thoſe who lived in 
be Reigns of ohn and Henry III: and learnt 
fm this Inquiſition, that his Pretenſions were 
r the Eye of the People, very unjuſt, as 
bey really were. Theſe Reflections wrought 


l upon the King to recal his Proclamation; upon 
other hich, the Joy of the People ſufficiently diſ- 
D covered. their Senſe of the Oppreſſion. On the 


Ober hand the King's Injuſtice was leſs preju- 
(cia to him, than his Moderation advan- 


The ageous. His Subjects charged his Miniſters 
. ech every thing blameable in his Conduct, 
land attributed the Honour of the Redteſs to 
| A Eb own Prudence. Whatever Glory that Prince 
ons might have acquired by his Conqueſts, the 
ew 0 Victory over himſelf on this Occaſion added 
wan BE greater Luſtre to his Character, than did all 
* | his military Exploits. The conquering Pro- 
mid 


mWces and Kingdoms which did not belong 


* 0 him, is infinitely lefs glorious to a Prince, 
1 than his voluntary defiſting from a Pretehce 
of a when appriſed of its Injuſtice; | | 
gs Theſe domeſtick Affairs were interrupted 
A 15 Lieweline's Revolt; who not being able to 
060 er the Egli Yoke but with the greateſt 
1 bee. made new Attempts to ſhake it 
j 10 i ; which produced no othet Effect; than that 
s 5 r bringing on his Ruin. 


Three Things chiefly contri 1 
„ens 1hings chiefly contributed to engage 
im in this Enterprize: The firſt was, the 
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ever durſt attempt. 
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reſtleſs Temper of his Brother David. Not- 

withſtanding all the Care Edward had taken 
to gain his Affection by a Number of good 
Offices, he was conſtantly importuning his 
Brother to take Arms, to recover tlie Liberty 
of his Country. He thought himſelf nearly 
concern'd in this Undertaking; as Lleweline 
had no Children, and he was the preſumptive 
Heir. The ſecond Reaſon which inclined 
Lleweline to a War, was a certain Prophecy of 
the famous Merlin. The Welſh fancied they 
had diſcovered, in that ſuppoſed Prediction, 
that Lleweline was deſtin'd to wear the 
Diadem of Brutus, the firſt King, as it was 
imagin'd of all Albion. This Whim had fo 
entirely poſſeſs'd them and their Prince, that 
they built upon it as upon a ſolid Foundation. 
The third Motive; and indeed the only one 
alledg'd by Lleweline, was founded upon ſome 
Grievances, a Particular of which he deliver'd 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who endea- 
vour'd to diſpoſe him to Peace. If thoſe 
Grievances (of which one Hiſtorian has given 
us the Subſtance) were true, it is certain the 
Prince of Wales had but too much Reaſon to 
attempt freeing himſelf from the Yoke im- 
pos d. But Edward refuſed to hear his Com- 
plaints. This Cruelty made Lleweline ſen- 
ſible he could no otherwiſe ſecure himſelf from 
a Subjection he look'd upon as a real Slavery, 
than by a vigorous Defence. Wherefore he 
had Recourſe to his Sword, ſurprized the Lord 
Clifford, who commanded for the King upon 
the Frontiers, kill'd ſeveral of his Men, and 
carry'd him away Priſoner; After this, he 
advanced farther into the Country, where he 
made great Devaſtation, and defeated the 
Earls of Northumberland and Surrey, who had 
been ſent into thoſe Parts to check his Pro- 
wes. VVͤͤ c | 
Edward was not a little mortify'd; to find 
his Troops defeated by the Yel/h ; but hoping 
he ſhould be more fortunate, if he went in Per- 
ſon, he drew together a numerous Army, to 
humble the Haughtineſs of Lleweline. While 
his Troops were on the March towards the 
Frontiers of Wales, he paid a Viſit to the 
Queen his Mother, who was retired to the 
Monaſtery of Amberſbury. 5 
Eduard, after a very ſhort Stay with the 
Queen his Mother; ſet out to place himſelf at 
the Head of his Army. He enter'd Wales 
without Oppoſition, Lleweline being retired 
to Snowdon Mountain, a Poſt in which there 
was no attacking him. This; however, did 
not diſcourage Edward, who reſolving to in- 


veſt his Enemy, poſſeſsd himſelf of all the 


Avenues by which he might poſſibly eſcape. 
Nothing could more diſcover the Deſire he 
had of ſucceeding in his Enterprize, than his 
undertaking what none of his Predeceſſors 
8 | After he had carefully 
ſapply'd all the neceſſary Poſts with Troops, 
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he order'd a Bridge of Boats to be made over 
the River Mennay, oppoſite to Bangor, that he 


might ſend ſome Troops into Angleſey. But 
foreſeeing that the Blockade would be tedious, 


he left the Command of it to Roger Mortimer, 


and went to the Caſtle of Rutland, which he 
had built in the Courſe of the former War, to 
wait the Iſſue. No doubt Lleweline would 
have wearied out his Enemy's Patience in the 
Poſt he had taken, if by an unexpected Ac- 
cident he had not been drawn in to loſe this 
Advantage. Some of the Engliſb, who were 
in the Iſle of Angleſey, paſſing the Bridge 
juſt mentioned, to reconnoitre the Country, 
were attack'd by the Welſb, and purſued fo 
cloſely, that moſt of them were either kill'd 
or drown'd,. as they endeavour'd to regain the 
Iſland. This ſmall Advantage made Lleweline 
believe Heaven began to declare in his Favour ; 
and, that Merlin's Prophecy would be ſoon 
accompliſh'd. Poſſeſs d with this flattering 
Idea, i came down into the Plain, without 
confidering the Inequality of Forces, to give 
the Engliſb Battle: But he ſoon. experienc'd 
his Hopes ill grounded, for his Army was en- 
tirely routed, and he himſelf ſlain upon the 
Spot. Some Letters in Cypher were found in 
his Pockets, by which it appeared, he had 
held great Intelligence in England. But Ed- 
ward did not think fit to make any ſtrict En- 
quiry into the Affair. To ſtrike a Terror in- 
to thoſe who were engaged with Llewpline, he 
order'd his Head, crown'd with Ivy, to be 
placed on the Tower-Walls, that his Sub- 
jects might judge what little Mercy they were 
like to expect from their King, ſince a Sove- 
reign Prince was, by his Orders, treated with 
ſuch Infamy. | 

This was the End of a Prince deſcended from 
one of the moſt ancient Sovereign Houſes in 
Europe. With him expired the Liberty of 
his Country. The Welſb being diſcouraged by 
the Death of their Prince, and by their De- 
feat, and being in no Condition to make any 
longer Reſiſtance, Edward eaſily poſſeſs d him- 
{elf of the whole Country; the greateſt Part 
of which he diſtributed among his Officers 
and Courtiers, reſerving only the Sovereignty 
and the fortify'd Places. $4 

Some time after this, David, the Brother 
of Lleweline, who was ranging through the 
Country, had the Misfortune to. be taken by 
the Engliſh and ſent to Rutland, where the 
King ſtill continued. He vainly defired the 
' Favour of throwing himſelf at Edward's Feet 
to implore his Mercy. As he was the laſt of 
his Family, Edward reſolved to ſecure his Con- 
queſt by his Death; accordingly he ordered 


him to be eſcorted to Shrewſbury, where he 


Sk Was condemn'd by the Parliament there aſ- 


ſembled, to ſuffer as a Traitor. This rigo- 
rous Sentence was executed without omitting 


. the leaſt Circumſtance of the Infamy, in Fa- 
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vour of that unhappy Sufferer. His Head Wy 


rians, this bold Declaration wrought upon 


Prince, of whom he hoped 


expoſed for a Spectacle near that of the B:;, 
his Brother, and his Quarters ſent to Yin 
Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter, 
Edward's Severity to that Prince has been y. 
lated by all the Hiſtorians, but none of th 
thought fit to employ one Moment in exply 
ding the Procedure ; tho' it was an Adi 
hardly to be palliated. If the Strictneß g 
Law would have authorized the pifling th. 
Sentence of Death upon him, was it not ex. 
tremely barbarous to execute a Prince of 1 9. 
vereign Houſe, after a Manner which y, 
not practiſed down to that Time, when (;. 
minals were any Way diſtinguiſhed by the; 


Birth ? But what would not thoſe very Hiſt 


rians have ſaid, if a King of France had take 
a Brother of a King of England in Battle, i 
ordered him to be ignominiouſly hang d uy 
a Gallows ? Or if he had found the Body d 
the King himſelf lain in Battle, and ordert 
his Head to be put up upon the Walls of th 
Baſtile? | 

Edward having thus got Poſſeſſion d 
Wales, he conſider'd on the Means to puti 
beyond a Poſſibility of being deprived of it h 
any Accident: The beſt Expedient he coll 
think of, was uniting this Country to th 
Crown of England. To this End he calld: 
Parliament, in which it was reſolved, that 
Wales ſhould be inſeparably annex 'd to the 
Crown. Thus it was that the eib, the fmil 
Remnant of the ancient Britons, Joſt ther 


Liberty, after having, in that Nook of the 


Kingdom, preſerved it above eight hunde 


Years, „ 
The Satisfaction Edward received in tte 
Conqueſt of Wales, was immediately follow 
by a very ſevere Affliction, occaſioned by tit 
Death of his Son Alphonſo, a Prince of grit 
Hopes; he had attain'd to his twelfth Ye, 
and was ſoon to have married the only Daugh 
ter of Florent, Earl of Holland. This was tt 
third Son Edward loſt within the Space df! 
few Years. John, his eldeſt Son, who dl 


before his Return from the Holy Land, at | ] 


Henry his ſecond, contracted to the onl 
Daughter of Theobald, King of Navarre. , 
| Notwithſtanding the Melſo were eli 
ſubdued, they could not, every Oppottuniſ 
which offer'd, forbear ſhewing the Regt 
with which they bore their Subjection t0 ie 
Engliſh. Some of them had even the (ot 
rage to tell the King, that he would 
peaceably enjoy their Country, till it ws 0 
under the Government of a Prince ol In 
own Nation. If we may credit ſome Hir 


King to give them a Sort of Satisfaction. 1 f 
ſay he reſolved, from that Time, to inveſ 

he! the Queen his * 
ſort was then big (and would ſoon be del 


ver'd) in that * and with my 
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t to, and lay in at Caernarvan, a 
ales, where, according to his Hopes 


Wa die wen 


1110; 1 
os 3 Birth to a Prince, who was baptized 
35 by the Name of Edward, and had the Surname 
re. or Ceernarvan, the Place of his Nativity. 
hen (WR They farther add, that immediately after the 
pb. Queen's Delivery, he call'd together the States of 
Gio WS , and let them know he reſolved to ap- 
6 & Deoint them a Prince born in their own Country, 
e and an entire Stranger to the Eugliſb Language. 
er. After this Introduction, he acquainted them 
. WS ith the Queen's being delivered of a Prince 
dit Ceernarvan. But other Writers, leſs cre- 
Ci. dauldous no doubt, eſteming this Circumſtance 
ther 428 very childiſh, thought it below their men- 
it WS tioning; and, in reality, it was but a wretched 
aken uind of Equivocation, very unlikely to give 
the People Satisfaction, and no way ſuitable to 
un rds Character. Beſides, it is notorious, 
dy of me young Prince was not inveſted in the 
der! Principality of Wales till the Year 1301, when 
the he was ſeventeen Years of Age. 
egland, by the Conqueſt of Wales, and the 
u W univerſal Eeem which the King had acquired 
put i WW-:1:0ng his Subjects, being in a profound Calm, 
th We find no conſiderable Tranſactions in the 
cod Kingdom, till the War with Scotland; where- 
o the RAW fore Thfhall very lightly touch on theſe do- 
d: meſtick Affairs, and content myſelf with re- 
cht iating only ſome of the principal Circum- 
o te N ances. ; 
{mal BE We find in the Year 1285, that the King 
tet ok away the Charter of London; that he de- 
pf the pred the Mayor of his Office, for taking a 
nat ride from the Bakers, and that he appointed 
Ether by his own Authority; but in ſome 
n ah Wort time after, the. City making a Preſent to 
[lows de King, recovered their Charter. 
by the The King call'd a Parliament the ſame 
great ear, in which ſome Additions were made 
eat o the antient Statutes, under the Name of 
Jaugt he Statutes of Veſtminſter the ſecond. 
vas the Bi n 1286, Edward ordered all the Jews, 
of 1 iperſcd throughout the whole Kingdom, to 
0 1 c ſeized on one and the fame Day. The 
% Commons granted him a Subſidy of the fiftieth 
e on) t of all the perſonal Eſtates, to induce his 
. F pvelling thoſe Strangers who were a Burthen 
tüte q to the Nation, He promiſed to comply with 
my ii Requeſt ; but having obtain'd the Subſi- 
Ke be granted them a Reſpite, for which they 
to ad very dearly. pr: 
e on Towards the Middle of the fame Year, King 
* Hh dard paſſeth over into France, to renew and 
7 onfirm ſuch Conditions as his States in thoſe 
115 rkequired, with the new King Philip the 
1 | 4 ho ſucceeded Philip the Bold his Fa- 
P The | as > tO whom he did Homage for the Lands 
. ＋ 1 in France. And after three Years Ab- 
ve * returned to England in Auguſt 12 89. His 
4 +... Care was to redreſs divers Abuſes which 
1 . e rede in his Abſence, particularly in 
* iniſtration of Juſtice, Upon Com- 


plaints from all Parts, of the Judges being 
corrupted by Bribes, he order'd their Conduct 
to be ſtrictly examined into, and the Guilty 
were puniſhed with great Severity, Among 
this Number, was the Chief Juſtice of Eu- 
gland, who was deprived of his Eſtate, and 
baniſhed. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1290, Edward 
convened a Parliament; in which, the Laws 
called Statutes of Weſtminfler the third, were 
enacted, and the Baniſhment of the Jews ab- 
ſolutely reſolved. The People had long de- 
ſir'd it, but the es had always found means 
to ward off this Blow, by making Preſents to 
the King and his Miniſters. They would, at 
this Time, have employ'd the ſame Method, 
but it was now vain, as the King muſt, by 
protecting them, have diſobliged his Parlia- 


ment. Their real Eſtates were forfeited, but 


they were allow'd to carry away their other Ei- 
fects. 

We are now come to the moſt confiderabic 
Tranſaction of Edward's Reign, v:z. the Con- 
queſt of Scotland. Alexander III. King of 
Scotland dying by a Fall from his Horſe, there 
fell out a great Contention about ſuccecding 
him; he leaving no Iſſue, but only a Daughter 
of his Daughter Margaret, who alſo died ſoon 
after. There were ten Competitors, natnely, 
Eric King of Norway, Florent Earl of Hol- 
land, Robert Bruce Earl of Aunandat, oli 
Baliol Lord of Galloway, John Haſtings Lord 
Abergavenny, Fohm Cumin, Lord of Badenas, 
Patrick Dunbar Earl of Marco, John de He- 
ſey, Nicholas de Soules, William Roſs ; moſt of 
them deſcended from David Earl of Hunting- 
ton, great Uncle to the late King Alexander. 
This Title King Edward takes upon him to 
decide, claiming a Right of Superiority over 
that Kingdom, and proving it by Authority of 
old Chronicles, as Marianus Scotus, William 
of r Roger de Hoveden, and others; 
which tho' the Scotiſi Lords oppoſed, yet are 
they conſtrained to make him Arbitrator there- 
of, and the Competitors to ſtand to his Award. 
The Controverſy held long; twelve of either 


Kingdom are elected to debate the fame at 


Berwick; all the beſt Civilians in the Univer- 
ſity of France, are ſollicited to give their Opi- 
nions, and terminated in favour of ohn Ba- 


liol, who was deſcended from the eldeſt Daugh- 


ter of David Earl of Huntington; as Robert 


Bruce was deſcended from the younger Daugh- 
ter of the ſaid Earl. 
Soon after John Baliol was crown'd at Scone 


with the uſual Formalities, and all the Scots 


Lords took an Oath to him, except Robert 
Bruce, who abſented himſelf, Soon after, he 
went to Newcaſtle upon Tine, where he did 
Homage to the King in ſuch Terms, that it 


was impoſſible to add any thing for more ef- 
fectually proving his Dependance. 


If the Deſire of reigning made Baliol take 
2 2 2 1 5 ſome 


r 
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ſome Steps contrary to the Intereſt of Scotland, 
Edward's ſtrong Inclination to eſtabliſh his So- 
vereignty over that Country, lead him into ſe- 
veral Errors inconſiſtent with his own, and 
the true Intereſt of his Kingdom. Upon pretty 
near alike Occaſion, Pope Innocent III. was 
cautious of making the Engliſb too ſenſible of 
the Sovereignty he had acquired over them by 
Jchn's Reſignation : He endeavoured gradually 
and imperceptibly to accuſtom them to the 
Yoke, that he might not too much alarm 
them; but Edwerd proceeded with the Scots 
in a quite different Method : He had no ſooner 
acquired the Sovereignty which he ſo much 
had at Heart, than he made his Vailals ſenſible 
of all its weight. The Effects of this Seve- 
rity did not anſwer his Expectations; for it 
was ſo far from contributing towards keeping 
the People in Subſection, that it ſerved only to 
put them upon finding Expedients to recover 
their former State of Independance. 

Before Edward left Neucaſtle, an Oppor- 
tunity offer'd for his exerting his new Right, 
which he did not let flip. A Burgeſs of Ber- 
«ck having complained to him of a Wrong 
which he pretended to have received from ſome 
Enghſh Commiſſioners, who had been ſent to 
Scotland, Edward ordered the Bulineſs to be 
tranſmitted to England, to be there tried by the 
Judges. The Council of Scotland looking up- 
on this as a Breach of the King's Promiſes, 
ſent ſome of their Members to repreſent to him, 


his having engaged not to draw the Affair of 


the Scots out of their own Kingdom; Edward 
thought their Remonſtrance very ill grounded, 
and anſwer'd, the Buſineſs was of ſuch a Na- 
ture, that he wou not ſuffer it to be tranſ- 
mitted any where but to his own Courts, 
ſince it did not belong to Vaſſals to correct 
the Errors of thoſe who repreſented the Per- 
ſon of the Sovereign. If the Affair had ſtop'd 
there, the Scots might have flatter'd them- 
ſelves, this private Concern would not be at- 
tended with any ill conſequence ; but the King 
had farther Views. To prevent the like Com- 
plaints for the future, he ſent a Declaration in 
the following Terms, to the Council of Scot- 
land: The during the Vacancy of the Throne, 
he had made ſome temporary Promiſes to the 
Scots, which he had ftriftly obſerved, yet he did 
not intend to be any way bound by thoſe Pro- 
miſes (there being now a King in Scotland) nor 
to diveſt himſelf of the Right to examine all 
the Afairs relating to that Kingdom, in ſuch 
place, and at fuch time as he ſhould think pro- 
fer. He repeated this Proteſtation ſome Days 
after in his own Chamber, in the Preſence of 


| Balidl, and a great Number of Lords of both 


Nations, adding, that he pretended to oblige 
even the King of Scotland to come into En- 
gland, as often as he ſhould think it conve- 
nient. 9 | 


Ik))nis firſt Step of Edward's was ſufficient 


of ENGLAND, 
to make the Scots ſenſible he was reſgy. 
to exerciſe his Prerogative in its full Exten 
of which, in a very little time, he gave then 
more convincing Proofs. A Merchant of Gy; 
cony gave him a Petition, ſetting forth, thi 
Alexander III. the laſt King of Scotland, gy; 
him a certain Sum of Money, which was fil 
unpaid, notwithſtanding all his Sollicitatiq, 
made to the new King for Payment; that h 
therefore addreſſed himſelf to him, as Sou. 
reign of the King of Scotland, to obtain . 
ſtice. Edward eager to embrace the Oppory. 
nity of exerciſing his Right, ſummon'd g. 
King of Scotland to appear at Weſtminjy 
the Day after Holy-Thur/day, to anſwer h 
Perſon the Merchant's Complaints; this fu 
Summons is dated the 87% of March, 12, 
being about two Months after Edward | 
Newcaſtle. | | 
Eight Days after he ordered another Sun. 
mons for Baliol on the following Occzfi, 
While he was at Berw:ch, he ſent Ordery 
the Regents of Scotland to put Macduf Ei 
of Fief into Poſſeſſion of certain Lands, y 
which that Lord had Pretenſions. The 0. 
der was executed before Baliol's Coronatin, 
and while Edward was Maſter of Scoflnt 
In the firſt Parliament which the new Ki 
held at Scone, the Earl of Hef was chard 
with having obtained Poſſeſſion of theſeLan 
unjuſtly, the Wardſhip of which Lands i 
longed to the King. This was properly a. 
cuſing him of a wilful Precipitation, by a. 
dreſſing himſelf ro the King of England, with 
out waiting till a King was upon the Throne 
The Parliament on this Charge order'd him b 
be impriſoned ; but being ſome time after f 
at Liberty, he complained to Edward, ub 
again ſummon'd the King of Scotland to # 
pear before him the Day after Trinity Sun 
wherever he ſhould then be. | 
The 15th of June following, the Ki 
took occaſion to cite Baliol upon another © 
count. During Edward's Stay at Merci 
he order'd Walter de Huntercumb, Govel 
of the Iſle of Man, to put Baliol in Poſſefn 
of that Iſland, which was done according 
Some time after, a Lady, who had Pretenit 
to the Iſland, made a Demand of it fim i 


King of Scotlaud ; and meeting with a Repuli 


ſhe complain'd to Fdward, who cited Bal 
to appear in Perſon fifteen Days after Mics 
mas Day, in whatever Place the King 

then be. Edward alſo ſent Orders to i 
Sheriffs of Northumberland, to notify ths 
tation to the King of Scotland befor W 
neſſes. 6 

So many different Citations, upon ſuch 


- volous Occafions, made the new King f 
ble he was rather the Slave than the Vai 

the King of England; but as he had al, 
taken any Meaſures to ſhake off the Volt 
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could not avoid appearing before him, 8 ſat 
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eher the ſeveral Accuſations. Buchanan 


by chance that Baliol hap- 


tent ; retends it was 

hen en'd to be in the Parliament of England when 
Gi: e Earl of Fe brought his Complaint a- 
u int him; others affirm, it was in Obedi- 
ce to the Citations: But whatever it was, 
te vas accuſed before the Parliament for re- 
tion ung Juſtice to the Earl of Fref, and for ha- 
at ing impriſoned him. He would have an- 
or. rer'd by Proxy, but this was denied him; 


a he was obliged to appear at the Bar as a 
ate Perſon. This was a great Mortifica- 

on to a ſovereign Prince; but Edward had 
ecolved upon humbling him, and making the 
cos, feel the whole weight of their Depen- 
Ec Baliol, obliged to make ſome Anſwer, 
eedged, that as the Accuſation brought againſt 
im concerned the Right of the Crown, he 
uld not defend his Cauſe without firſt con- 
ling his Subjects; but this Plea being over- 
Wulcd, the Parliament ordered three of his beſt 
Laſctles to be ſeized into the King's Hands, 
il he had given full Satisfaction. The En- 
Authors aſſure us, that before the Sen- 
ce was pronounced, Baliol preſented a Pe- 
Wition, in which he acknowledged the abſo- 
lte Sovereignty of England over Scotland, 
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Kin nd entreated Edward to grant him farther 
gt me to conſult his Parliament. When he 
Laub Wubmitted to Petition, his Requeſt was grant- 
b. d, and a certain Day appointed for him to 
ly x RW@ppcar. He withdrew full of Reſentment for 
. be Affront he had received, and thoroughly 
wi BW cfolved to run all Hazards for the delivering 


imſelf from a Yoke which was grown inſup- 
portable, | 
The War, at the ſame time, kindled be- 
ven France and England, gave Baliol hopes, 
Wat the Conjuncture would prove favourable 
rr delivering himſelf from the Subjection he 
ss in. It was indeed probable, Edward be- 


um b 
ter kt 
who 
to 2. 
nch 


ng employed in that War, (which began up- 
er * n a private Quarrel between ſome Englh/h 
ca ed French Sailors) would afford him lei- 
en Pure to make the Preparations neceſſary for 
eln he Execution of his Deſign. This Rupture 
ding). e the King of France a Pretence for citing 
enn he King of England to appear before the 
om ii ort ot Peers, and an Opportunity of de- 
ph ing him of Guienne by a Stratagem; of 
| Bui ich I ſhall give a particular Account in the 
fichut: equel. 3 | 
ſho Aj Before the War was proclaimed; Edward 
to 0: Wndeavoured to get that Dutchy out of the 
chis Hands of the French King by a Negotiation : 
e VB ut P blip, who was no Stranger to the De- 


lens of the King of Scotland; protracted the 


ich * Affair as much as poſſible till that Prince was 
p 6 f * a Condition to declare himſelf. During the 
fai wegotiation, Baliol, under Colour of renew- 
not the ancient Alliance between the two Na- 
f ny 1 ſent Ambaſſadors to France, tho his 
| 4 10 Deſign was to enter into a ſtrit Union 


5 


fe 
_— 2 
with Philip, by marrying his Son Edward to 
the Daughter of the Count de Valois, the 
King's Brother. Notwithſtanding the Secrecy 
with which this Negotiation was managed, 
Edward had Intelligence that ſome Plot was 
carrying on againſt him at Paris; wherefore, 
to prevent the Deſigns of the King of Scot- 
land, he demanded the Caſtles of Berwick, 
Jeaworth, and Roxburgh, promiſing to reſtore 
them as ſoon as he had brought his Affairs in 
France to a Concluſion : But Baliol, who did 
not abſolutely refuſe his Demand, found means 
to gain Time, and went'on in his Meaſures 
for throwing off the Engh/h Yoke. As ſoon 
as his Ambaſſadors had concluded the League 
propoſed with France, he thought it Time to 
declare; to which he was carneſtly ſolicited 
by Philip, who being well apprized that Ed- 
ward was making Preparations for War, en- 
deavoured to cut him out Work in his own 
Iſland, which might prevent his thinking on 
means for the Recovery of Guienne. Bahol 
had a long Conflict with himſelf on the ſcore 
of the Oath he had taken to the King of Eng- 
land; but, in order to remove the Scruple, 
Philip obtained a Diſpenſation from the Pope. 
Thus finding himſelf ſecured againſt the Cen- 
ſures of the Church, at that Time very for- 
midable, and having no further Uneaſineſs 
on Account of his Oath, he thought he 
ought not to make any longer Delay. Ed. 
ward, ſurprized at this Reſolution; with which 
he was ſoon acquainted; determined to aban- 
don his Affairs in France, and employ the 
Preparations he had kgiade againſt Scotland, 


* 


He confidered the Nabellbn of Baliol gave 


him a fair Pretence ſop ſubduing that King- 
dom, the. Conqueſt which was of far 
greater Importance than the Recovery of Gui- 
enne ; wherefore, in lieu of embarking his 
Army for France, as he had at firſt reſolv'd, 
he order d their March for Scotland. It is here 
we muſt fix the Beginning of that long War, 
which cauſed a reciprocal Hatred in the Hearts 
of the Engliſb and Scots, and which Time has 
not yet entirely rooted out. . 

Edward advanced as far as Newcaſtle to be- 
fiege Berwick, which was in ſome meaſure 
the Key of both Kingdoms, and was there- 
fore the Place moſt expoſed to the Sieges and 
Surprizes of the two Nations. To the ſame 
End Edward ſet out a Fleet, with ſpecial Or- 
ders to ſuffer nothing to approach the. Town, 
which he had reſolved to inveſt ; but this 
Fleet was ſurprized by the Scots, who burnt 
or ſunk eighteen Ships: They gained at the 
fame time another Advantage over ſome Eng/i/h 
Troops, who advancing to take a certain Poſt, 
above a thouſand Men were cut in Pieces. 
This good Fortune, which raiſed the Spi- 


tits of the King of Scotland, had no other 


Effect upon Edward, than to animate im to 
Revenge, and to make hitti redouble his 1555 
| its 
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forts, to ſubdue a People who ſeem'd thorough- 
ly determined to throw off the Yoke. Robert 
Bruce having a great Intereſt in Scotland, and 
King Edward being well appriz'd that no- 
thing but Power had compell'd him to ſub- 
mit to the Judgment he had pronounced in 
favour of Baliol, thought if he could perſuade 
Bruce td join him, he might greatly afliſt him 
in his Deſign ; wherefore, he offered to place 
the Crown upon his Head, provided he de- 
clared againſt Baliol: Bruce joyfully accepted 
the Offer, and ſtrengthened Edward's Party 
with a great Number of Friends, who had 
taken an Oath to Baliol from no other Mo- 
tive than that of Fear. 

Edward having taken theſe Meaſures, en- 
ter'd Scotland, and march'd to attack Berw:ck; 
which he ſoon took, with a Slaughter of 7000 
Scots; and having thus got Poſſeſſion of Ber- 
wick, he marched to the Siege of Dunbar ; 
he was ſcafce arrived before the Town, but 
he received Advice, that Balio was advancing 
with a numerous Army. Tho' he did not 
expect the Scots would have been ſo ſoon in 
Readineſs, yet he received the News with a 
particular Satisfaction, hoping a Victory, which 
would bring the whole Kingdom under his 
Dominion. Baliol advancing with equal Re- 
ſolution, determined, by a deciſive Battle, ei- 
ther to be a free Man or a Slave. | 

The two Armies engaging, for a long time 
bravely continued the Fight ; but Fortune de- 
claring for the Engliſb, the Scots having loſt 
the greater part of their Army, were at length 
obliged to turn their Backs. Their Loſs in 
this Battle is reckoned to be upwards of 
20,000 Men: A fatal Blow to the Scots; by 
which they were not, for a: long time, in a 
Condition to check the Progroſs of the Con- 
querors. Having obtain'd this great Victory, 
Edward marched back, and ſhewed himſelf 
before Dunbar; the Gates of which Town 
were opened to him. He afterwards without 
giving his Enemies time to breath, march'd to 


 Roxborough, which he took in with as little 


Trouble. Immediately after this, he drew 
near to Edinburgh, the Caſtle of which Town 
ſurrendered after a Siege of eight Days. From 
hence he march'd to inveſt Sterling, Perth, and 
generally all the Towns of Importance. In a 
Word, he was ſo far Maſter of Scotland, be- 
fore the ending of the Campaign, that Baliol 
and his Nobility were drove to the N eceſſity 
of imploring his Mercy; the only Condition 
on which he condeſcended to a Peace. The 
King of Scotland went to him at Kinkardin, 
where, appearing before him with a white 
Staff (or Wand) in his Hand, he reſign'd the 
Kingdom to be diſpoſed of as Edward ſhould 
think proper. This Reſignation was made by 
a publick Act ſigned by Baliol, and the greater 
Number of the Scots Barons, and ſealed with 
the great Seal of the Kingdom. ELL 
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To confirm this new Acquiſition, Eq 0 
aſſembled the States of Scotland at Berry; Wi 
where all the Nobility, and all who had x, AW... 
ployments in the Kingdom, took an Oath ,; 
Fealty to him, delivering up all the Caſtle ,, 
Towns ſtill in their Poſſeſſion. Among y WM 
the Scots of Diſtinction, William Douglas vy 
the only one who could not prevail on him . 
to take an Oath to a Prince who had no ot 
Right to Scotland but that which the Sq; 
had given him. This Refuſal brought pm 
him Edward's Reſentment, who ordered hin 
to be eſcorted into England, where he ken 
him a cloſe Priſoner to his Death; but ce 
this could not bring him to acknowledge I. 
ward for his Sovereign. Baliol was alſo fer 
into England, and impriſoned in the Toy 
of London, but was afterwards carried to (. 
ford, where he founded a College bearing hi 
Name. Edward might without Difficulty a 
been crown'd King of Scotland; but he di 
not intend the two Kindoms ſhould continy 
long ſeparated. He endeavoured to unit 
Scotland to England as he had united Val, 
and to make but one Kingdom of the whok 
Iſland of Great Britain. This he clearly m. 
mifeſted by ſending the Crown and Sceytr 
of Scotland into England, with all the other 
Regalia, and. every thing in general which 
could be any Teſtimony of the Liberty the Su 
had enjoyed down to that time; but it ws 
not as eaſy to efface their Remembrance af 
that ineſtimable Jewel Liberty. He did ut 
forget to carry away from Scone, the famous 
Stone upon which their Kings were crown 
The People of Scotland were always of Ops 
nion there was a ſort of Fatality inſeparabl 
from that Stone; they perſuaded themſcs 
nothing could ſhake their Monarchy, whilt 
it continued in the Country, but that it woll 
ſuffer great Changes whenever that Stone wi 
removed. This Reaſon induced Edwaris 
ſending it into England, to perſuade the Sts 
the time of the Diſſolution of their Monarch 
was come; and to damp their Hopes of f 
covering their Liberty; but whatever Affen 
they might have for this fatal Stone, it W 
not the greateſt Loſs they ſuffered on this O 
cafion: That of all their antient Record ai 
Monuments which Edward burnt, was ſuch? 
one to them, and their Poſterity, a5 WF 
could never repair. Beſides theſe Precaution 
Edward took care to ſecure his Conquel, if 
putting Engliſi Garriſons and Governors in 
the Towns; and leaving William Marren 
of Suſſex, Governor of Scotland, he retum 
in triumph to his own Dominions. * 

Having ſeen this firſt War of Scotland © 
by the Conqueſt of that Kingdom, it is time t 
conſider the Tranſactions in France, her 
Edward's Affairs were in a quite contra! os 
tuation: But firſt it will be proper to rela 


the Occaſion of the Rupture between 
| I Crown 


of France and England, The two 
liv'd in a pretty good Underſtand- 
he Time the Treaty was concluded 


Crowns 
Nations 
m. ing from the of 

FI between Lewis I. and Henry III. till a Quar- 


cl between two private Perſons of little Note, 
céaſioned the two Monarchs taking Arms, 

WW Normen Pilot, and an Engliſh Sailor, hav- 
ne ſome Difference in a Sea-Port of Gui- 
where they went aſhore, and the former 
orpening to be kill'd; whether the Magi- 
WE: of the Port had neglected the doing 
WS [utice, or whether it was not in their Power 

co it; the Normans ſeeing the Death of 


Ia 


beir Countryman go unpuniſhed, reſolved 

pon revenging it themſelves ; and, having 
id an Eugliſb Ship, they hang'd the Pilot 
oon the Main- top-maſt-head. This Repri- 
i made way for others on both Sides, and 
oe Normans and Engliſh carried on a cruel 
or againſt each other, wherever they hap- 
end to meet, plundering one another's Ships 
bvobenever an Opportunity preſented. This for 
bag time was a War among private Perſons 
ah, in which the two Kings did not intereſt 
emſelves; but ſome Engliſo Ships happening 
meet a Norman Fleet, loaded with Wine, 
bey brought it to England. The Owners 
omplained to the King of France, who de- 
anded Reſtitution of the Prize, and an im- 
eeddate Satisfaction for the Outrage. As Ed- 
7 deferr'd his Anſwer, Philip the Fair 


f Peers, to anſwer the Complaints brought 
inſt him. This Citation was in 1294, 
retty near the Time Edward, upon the trifling 
auſes we have already mentioned, ſummon'd 
e King of the Scots. 
Edward, as I have already ſaid, being cited 
the Court of Peers, did not think fit to ap- 
er in Perſon, but ſent his Brother Edmund 
= anſwer in his Name, with Orders to avoid, 
much as poſſible, a War with France. 
iss Prince had a full Power to give the 
ercb King all the Satisfaction he could rea- 
abi deſire; but finding this Monarch 
reatly incenſed, and very loud in his Me- 
e, having often preſs'd the entering into 
Treaty, and his Negotiation ſeeming to him 


it as he was u 
: f two Queens, Mary of Brabant, Dowager 
MI Philip. the Hardy, and Jane of Navarre, 
onſort of the King then upon the Throne, 
treated him to renew the Negotiation with 
em. The ardent Deſire they ſeem'd to have 
or the procuring a ſolid Peace between the 
| * Monarchs, and the Inſtructions Edmund 
n Kceived from the King his Brother, made 


me 10 im readil | | | 2 "of 

| agree to the Propoſition. The 
6 * Weens let him know, that Philip high- 
* „elented the Outrages he had. ſuffer d fram 


22 4. Subject ah. „ 
pM s, and eſpecially. from ſome 
cular People of Guienne, againſt whom he 


* 1 
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ted him to appear in Perſon before the Court 


WW togcther fruitleſs, he prepared for his Return; 
the Point of ſetting out, 
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was very much incenſed ; wherefore it was 
impoſſible, without he had reaſonable, Satiſ- 
faction given him, that ever a thorough Agree- 
ment could be perfected; adding, that as the 
King's Honour was concerned in this Affair, 
there was no Method to pacify him but that 


of Edward's making him a publick Repara- 
tion, by which the World might fee he diſ- 


| avow'd the Procedure of his Subjects: To this 


End they propoſed his delivering up to Philip, 
Xaintes, Talmond, Puymirol, Penne, Monflan- 
guin, together with the Perſons of whom he 


complain'd, But this ſceming an exorbitant 


Satisfaction, they hinted to the Prince, that it 
was only for the Form take, and that Philip 
ſhould oblige himſelf to reſtore the Towns 
and Perſons upon the Requeſt whoſe thoſe two 
Princeſſes would make him. They moregver 
promiſed, that when the King's Honour was 
repaired by this Satisfaction, he ſhould revoke 
the Citation he had ſent to Edward, and give 
a Safeguard to meet him at Amiens, where 
he would receive his Homage. Edmund con- 
ſented to all theſe Propofitions, on Condition 
that they being reduced to writing, the two 
Queens would ſign them and ſwear to the Per- 
formance of every- individual Article propoſed. 
This Treaty, ſign'd by the two Queens, which 
was to be kept ſecret for the Honour of the 
French King, was ſent to Edward, who ap- 
peared very well fatisfied with it. His.thoughts 
were chiefly turned upon Scotland, and, ac- 


cording to all Appearance, the many Citations 


he ſent Baliol on frivolous Pretences, was 
with no other View than to force him into a 
Revolt, that he might have an Opportunity of 
puniſhing him for it. Beſide, 4 55 this Af- 
fair was negociating at Paris, he ſubmitted 
Scotland to his Dominion; wherefore, as a 


War with France at ſuch a Conjuncture muſt 


neceſſarily embarraſs him, he was very glad to 
give Philip an apparent Satisfaction, which in 
the Main could do him no Prejudice: and 


finding this Prince willing to be ſatisfied with 


the Shadow of a Reparation, he reſolved to 
give him one more ample than he had re- 
quired, that he .might by this Method,” the 


better ſecure a Peace with France, ſo very ne- 


ceſſary to his Affairs. With this View, he 


empowered Edmund to deliver all Guienme, 


with the capital Town, to the French King, 


and ſent poſitive Orders to the Seneſchal to 
obey, without reſerve, whatever Orders that 
Prince ſhould ſend him. Edmund acquainted 
the King of France with, the Orders he had 


received, and let him know he was ready, to 


put them in Execution; but, on Condition 
ſhould, before credible Witneſſes, 


the King ſſes, 
aſſure him that he would perform the Con- 
ventions ſign'd by the two Queens. Philip 
condeſcended- to give him this Satisfaction, and 


Coming: into a certain Room, attended by the 


Duke of Burgundy, he promiſed, upon the 
. 
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Faith of a King, in the Preſence of the aid 
Duke, of the two Queens, of Blanche of Na- 
varre, Edmund's Princeſs, and of the Engliſh 
Ambaſſadors, that he would perform the A- 
reement; and at the ſame time by Word of 
Mouth, he. himſelf revoked the Citation of 
Edward, and had this Revocation publiſhed 
by the Biſhop of Orleans in a full Hall. 
Edmund thinking himſelf ſecure on that 
{ide, gave Orders to the Seneſcal of Guienne to 
deliver up that Dutchy to the Perſon autho- 
riſed by the King of France to receive it Ra- 
dulpb de Nefle Conſtable of France, was com- 
miſſioned to take Poſſeſſion of Guienne in the 
Name of Philib. The Seneſcal would have ta- 
ken this Precaution, to deliver it under the Con- 


ditions of the Treaty with which Edmund had 


acquainted him ; but the Conſtable refuſed to 
bid” himſelf by any Conditions, ſaying, he 
knew nothing of what Treaties the two Kings 


might have made between them, and that 


he had no other Orders than to take Poſſeſ- 
ſion of Guienne in the Name of his Maſter. 
After this he required the Perſons agreed to be 
delivered up, whom he ſent to Paris. 
All the Articles being fully performed, and 
indeed more, on the Engliſh Side, Edmund 
demanded the Reſtitution of Guienne, and the 


Perſons, as ſtipulated in the ſecret Treaty. To 


this he was anſwered, that his Demand ſhould 
be examined in the King's Council. At the 
fame time he was adviſed by Pbilip's Order, 
not to be ſurpriſed, if the King gave him a 
rough Anſwer before his Council, ſome of the 
Counſellors not being in the Secret; but to 
be aſſured, as ſoon as he had left the Board, 
he would give him full Satisfaction, Edmund 
relying upon this Promiſe, appeared before 
the Council, where Philip was preſent, and 
demanded the Reftitution of Guienne. To 
which the Monarch made Anſwer he would 
not reſtore it. The Engliſb Prince not being 
ſurpriſed, as he expected ſuch an Anſwer, 
withdrew into an adjoining Room waiting the 
Effect of the King's Promiſe; where he was 
left ſome time without any other Anſwer. 
At length 


wait any longer, for the King would not be 
again importuned about this Affair. Some 
Days after, Philip, without giving Edmund 
Notice, went to the Parliament, and cauſed 
by publick Proclamation, the King of England 
to be ſummoned to appear and anſwer the Ar- 
ticles contained in the Citation. Edmund not 

ing at the Palace, Hugh Were and Joln 
Lacy, Edward's Ambaſſadors, entered and ſaid, 
they did not expect this Affair was to be ju- 
dicially determined, but according to the Trea- 
ty made, ſeeing the Citation had been re- 
voked. This Excuſe not being allowed va- 
lid, they were diſmiſs d; and could not obs 
tain, till the following Day, as they requir'd, 


the Biſhops of Orleans and Tournay 
came to him, and told him, it was uſeleſs to 


of ENGLAND, 2 
to conſult the Brother of their King. I 


the Court pronounced Sentence, which r ; J 


Philip the Confiſcation of Guienne. 
Tho' Edward thoroughly reſented his ben 
thus duped by Philip, he choſe rather 
that Prince keep Poſſeſſion of Guienne, u 
abandon the Scots War, which ſeem'd to bin K 


of much greater Importance. Beſide, he y, 


ry well knew of what Conſequence it wy 


prevent any Diverſion the Scots might my ; 


on the Frontiers of the North, before he g 
tered upon a War with France; wherein 
he ſent his Brother to Guienne with oy; 
ſmall Body of Troops, as he deſigned nothy 
more than to keep Philip buſied on that i 
to hinder his ſending Aſſiſtance to the gc 
The Supenority of the Forces commande h 
the Count de Valois, compelled Eqdmni v 
ſhut himſelf up in Bayonne, where he did 
1296, and was ſucceeded in his Comma 
the Earl of Lincoln. 

But it was not in Gaſcony that Edwuri i 
tended to exert himſelf againſt France; k 
knew the Recovery of that Province, ui 
lay at ſuch a Diſtance from England, and whe 
he had only Bayonne left him, would be u 
hard a Taſk : He deſign'd to attack Philya 
the fide of Flanders, where the Situation d 
his Affairs promiſed him a better Iſſue. Th 


Earl of Flanders at that time ſtood in need | 2 


Protection againſt France ; and he could tal 
none nearer hand, nor more ready, than iu 
of the King of England, who earneſtly vill 
an Opportunity to revenge himſelf, and ui 
this View Edward aſked the Earl's eli 
Daughter for his Son Edward, thinking ii 
an infallible Method to engage him heart 
his Intereſt. Notwithſtanding this Neg 
tion was kept very ſecret, Philip got Adi 
of it; but he diſſembled the ; Knowledy: d 
this Affair, leſt by diſcovering what he kn, 
he ſhould loſe the Means of preventing 
Alliance fo prejudicial to the Intereſts of 
Dominions. Wherefore, to compaſs his 
ſigns, he pretended Ignorance of what pal 
and having found a Pretence to allure the ba 
and the Counteſs to Paris; he confined tl 
both, and made it a ſpecial Favour to ena 
them, on delivering their Daughter for r 
ſtage, and engaging to break their Allan 
with Edword, under the Penalty of Exam 


munication. 


During theſe Tranſactions, the Affing! 


Scotland, which were full Employment 

Edward, had allowed him neither Leiſute 
Opportunity to think of the War he had m 
ditated againſt Philip; but they were no fo 
in the Situation he had wiſhed, than * 
his whole Thoughts upon Revenge. As 


was to deal with u powerful Enemy, U 
was. a. Neceſſity of 3 Forces du 
England could poſſibly furniſn: nw 
he endeavoured to form on the _ 
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League againſt France ; though this 
difficult Taſk, yet he accompliſh'd 
Beſide the Earl of Flanders, who was 
: Adolphus of Naſſau, newly 
Albertus Duke of Auſtria, 
f Cologne, and ſeveral other 
Princes; the Duke of Brabant, the 
of Holland, Fuliers and Luxembourg, 
| the Money Edward engaged to 
XS ay them, enter d into the League. All theſe 
1 day 7 ; 5 a 
Wins, elated with their Number and Power, 
eat Pliliß Letters of Defiance; but that he 
..-iv'd from the Earl of Flanders, was the 
Loft galling to him; for he being his Vaſſal, 
| y let him know he would no longer 
Wknowledge his Sovereignty. 
While Philip prepared to repe 
ed Aſſault, Edward employed all poflible 
cans to raiſe Money, as he ſtood in great 
ed of it, to make good the Engagements 
e had enter'd into with the confederate Princes. 
To this End he call'd a Parliament at St. Ed- 
ury in 1297, which granted him an 
| perſonal Eſtates of the 
wabitants of Towns, and the twelfth of the 
ne Eſtates belonging to the reſt of his Lay- 
beds. This Example, however, wrought 
effect on the Clergy, which Body pre- 
eaded they were exempted from giving the 
ing any Supplies. The King was extream! 
ocked at the Refuſal of the Clergy; hoy 
er before he came to Extremities, he or- 
edit to be repreſented to ſome of the Chief 
chem; that as they enjoy'd Lay Feofs in 
e Kingdom, and were under the Protection 
dhe Laws, as well as other Subjects, it was 
rt reaſonable they ſhould contribute to the 
YH But this Remonſtrance had 
eg; wherefore, finding nothing could 
obtained, he: ſeized on all the Lay-Feofs 
bach were in the Poſſeſſion of the Clergy, 
_ put all their whole B 
non, out of the Protection of the Law, 
rec forbidding all the Judges to do them 
| any Account | whatſoever. Had 
42rd reſembled his Father or:Grandfather, 
WE” probable the Diſcontent of the People 
au have furniſh'd the (Clergy with Means 
me the King repent of this Boldneſs; 
ess chey very well knew it would be no 
Matter to make the People tir, they did 
Wo think fit to make an Attempt, which ve- 
probably would prove fruitleſs. Wherefore 
ane of them making an early C 
fin the King for a fifth 


ay engaged, 
eected Emperor, 
be Archbiſhop O 


on over by 


the threa- 


ichth Part of all the 


ody, without -Di- 


ee on any 


4 part of their Effects, 
1 Example prevail'd on Sthers. The Arch- 
of Canterbury was the moſt roughly 
- 35 he was not only the Author of 
1 Clergy's Refuſal, but the moſt obſtinate 
ane The Kigg ſciaed on all this Effects, 
"Wh Revenues of the Monaſteries in his 

ele, putting them into the Hands of Of- 
Who allowed the Monks no more than 


what was abſolutely neceſſary for their Sub- 
ſiſtance. This was probably a Puniſhment 
for their having too warmly fided with the 
Archbiſhop. The King's Reſolution at - laſt 
humbled the Prelate ; who, to recover the Fa- 
vour of his Sovereign, gave him a fourth 
Part of his Effects. Thus, when the Clergy 
meet with a reſolute Prince, they are as ſub- 
miſſive, as they are haughty when they have 
weak or conſcientious Princes to deal with. 
Upon pretty near a like Occaſion, which 
ſoon after offer d, the temporal Lords ſhew'd 
more Stedfaſtnefs than the Prelates with the 
ſame Prince. For the Execution of the vaſt 
Deſigns he meditated, he called a Parliament 
at Saliſbury, that he might be exactly inform'd 
what Troops every reſpctive Baron could fur- 
niſh. His Intention was to make a powerful 
Diverſion in Guzenne, while he warmly attack'd 
his Enemy in Flanders; but he could hardly 
find any of the Lords who would ſerve where 
he did not command in Perſon. Every one 
excuſed his ſerving in Guienne, tho' they were 
ready to furniſh the Number of Troops they 
were obliged to by their Tenures. Edward, 
who would not be put off with their Excuſes, 
threaten'd to give their Eſtates to thoſe who 
would be more obedient. This Menace made 
a great Commotion among the Perſons who 
did not think the King had a Right to diſ- 
poſe of their Lands, Humphry Bohun, High 
Conſtable, and Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
and Lord Marſhal, having more Reſolution 
than the reſt, plainly told the King, that 
wherever he commanded in Perſon, they were 
ready to attend him, but would go no where 
elſe. The Lord Marſhal added, that he did 
not refuſe to lead the Vanguard under the 
King, as he was obliged by his Poſt, but he 
would ſerve under no other, and none had a 
Right to compel him to it. The King an- 
ſwer'd in a Paſſion, that he would find means 
to make him march; to which the Earl re- 
plied, he would not ſtir a Foot. By the eter- 
nal God, ſaid the King, with great Emotion, 
you ſhall either march or hang, To this the 
Earl anſwered, By the eternal God, I will nei- 
ther march nor hang; and W with- 
drew, returning no more to Court, 55 0 
_ Edward, in his Father's Reign, had ſeen 
frequent and fatal Examples of the Inſolence 
of the Barons. He was too well acquainted 
with the ſtrict Union among theng{glves, to 
riſque his Eaſe and Character, by entering in. 
to War with them. In the Temper the Ba- 
rons were, it could ſcarcely be doubted,” had 
he undertaken with a high Hand, to puniſh 
the Inſolence of ' thoſe who had dared to reſiſt 
him to his Face, but they would all have 
united againſt him; and he had ſtill greater 
Reaſon to be confirm'd in this Opinion by 
the Advice he received, that, apprehending 


his Reſentment, they were beginning tolevy . 
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Troops for their Defence, ſhould he deſign 
to attack them. Theſe Conſiderations oblig'd 
Edward to diflemble his Reſentment, till he 
had a fair Opportunity of ſhewing it to the 
purpoſe. However, it was not long e'er a 
3 Conjuncture put it in his Power 
to chaſtiſe the Boldneſs of the two above-men- 
Lords, by depriving them of their Employ- 
ments, as they refuſed complying with the 
Obligations of their Offices, fearing to put 
themſelves in his Power. At the time he was 
ready to embark, he received in the Name 
of the Biſhops, Earls, Barons, and Commons 
of the Kingdom, a long Remonſtrance, con- 
taining a Lift of the Grievances of the Na- 
tion, and of divers Infringements of the great 
Charter. > This Step. made him- comprehend, 
that he was to act with Coolneſs and Pru- 
dence, leſt he ſhould incenſe a People, who 
ſeem'd ready to lay hold on the firſt Opportu- 
nity offer d to make Commotions ; he there- 
fore very mildly anſwered the Remonſtrance 
reſented him, promifing upon his Honour to 
redreſs all the Abuſes complain'd of at his Re- 
turn; at the ſame time defiring the Nobility 
to remain quiet during his Abſence, aſſuring 
them, he would give full Satisfaction. 
While Edward was buſied in his Iſland in 
making Preparations to ſupport the League he 
had form'd againſt France, Philip was not leſs 
induſtrious, in finding Means to repel the in- 
tended Aſſault. He had ſtrengthen'd himſelf 
by Alliances with the Kings of Caſtile and 
Arragon, and had levied a powerful Army ; 
in the Interim, his Queen Jane of Navarre, 
raiſed her particular Forces to aſſiſt him. 


Champagne belonging to this Princeſs, was the 


firſt attack d by the Count de Bar, one of 
Edward's Allies, who ravaged this County from 
end to end; but the Iſſue of his Enterprize, 
was as faral to this Prince, as the Beginning 
had been ſucceſsful. At the Queen's Ap- 
' proach, who advanc'd to defend her Country, 
the Count, ſtruck with a Panick, knowing 
neither hq to fight nor retire, was conſtrain'd 
to ſurrender to this Princeſs, who ſent him Pri- 


ſoner to Paris. | 


The confederate Princes in the Interim, 
to make his Preparations with that Secreſy 


were not over haſty in ſending their Troo 

to Flanders. . Adolphus of Naſſau, hinder'd by 
the Troubles Philip had created him in Ger- 
many, or, as ſoine aſſert, ſtop'd by Preſents, 


neither could nor would make good his Pro- 
miſe; e Duke of Auſtria was corrupted the 


ſame way, and theſe Examples were followed 
by the Dukes of Brabant and of Luxembourg, 
the Earls of Guelders and Beaumont. Philip 


improving this Advantage, enter'd "Flanders - 


with 60,000 Men, and immediately ſet down 
before. Lifſe. Guy, who impatiently waited 
for Reinforcements from England, was in no 
Condition, not having half the Number of 


Troops to make head againſt the French Mo- 
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| Diverſion under the Command of the Da. 


he might have expect 


might give Birth to ſome Commotions. 


* of EN G LAND, 
narch. All he could attempt, was to ende. 
vour at breaking his Meaſures, by making , 


of Juliers. Philip, upon receiving Advice 
that General having taken the. Field, detacy; 
the Count ( Artois, who meeting with hin 
near Furnes, gave him Battle and put his . 
my to the Rout : The Duke of Juliers w 
kill'd in the Engagement, and the Col 
d' Artois loſt in it his eldeſt Son. After thi 
Defeat, Guy durſt not venture at any Diſtan 
from Ghent and Bruges, where he waited th 
Arrival of Edward; and he was beſide g. 
treamly perplex'd with the Diviſions whig 
reign'd in his Country. 
Edward, at length, arrived in Flanders, hy 
with few Troops, in Compariſon of the Fy. 
terprize, as he had rely d on the Confedents 
who had deceiv'd him. At his enter 
Bruges, it coſt him a great deal of Trouble y 
appeaſe the Commotions of this Town, hid 
he accompliſh'd, by granting them cert 
Privileges ' with Relation to their Trade vid 
England, After this he repaired to G 
where he found the ſame Diviſions. Eguwrl 
himſelf was ſhort of the Compliment of Tray 
he had promiſed, and, to his great Moti 
cation, convinc'd, by what he obſerved, thi 
the Earl was in no Condition to furniſh th 
Forces he had given him reaſon to ep, 
The Flemings were divided upon the Subj 
of this War; one Party approv'd it, the othe 
affirm'd it was no way of Advantage to ther 
Country; and, that their Prince had unde 
"taken it either for his own particular nt 
reſts, or for thoſe of the King of Englai 
While Edward was employ'd in reconciling WW 
theſe Differences, which were a great Deu: Wl 
ment to his Affairs, Philip made himſelf M- 8 
ſter of Liſſe. Having got Poſſeſſion of ti BM 
Towns, he found but little Difficulty in takin 
Doway, Courtray, and ſome other neighbout 
ing Town; after which he march'd to Brut 
which ſurrender d without making any Ie 
fence. He defign'd to have burnt the EI 
Fleet, which lay at Anchor at Dam; butt 
Count de Yalois, who had taken upon In 
the Execution of this Deſign, not being! 
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Affair required, found the Engliſb Fleet wit 

drawn. . * 7 71 
The Treachery of Edward's Allies, whot 
bandon'd him after they had receiv'd h Me 
ney, broke all his Meaſures : The Affi 
ed from the Earl of Flt 
ders, was both uncertain” and inconſiderabt 
his own Troops were too few to make, ) 
againſt the Enemy; and beſide the new * 
bles which happened in Scotland, made N 
Preſence abſolutely neceſſary in his ow? a 5 

dom, where he even apprehended his Ab 
thefe Reflections made him think of be 
. 3 „ 
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„ SAVOY, wh : 
bah, with Regard to Guienne, was to ex- 


1 *re at the Feaſt of the Epiphany; and as to 


E ronns he had taken. 

W This was the Iſſue of Edward's Expedition 
D Finders. The powerful League which 
reaten'd total Deſtruction to Fance, ſerved 
5 baly to exhauſt the Treaſures of the Prince 
bo form'd it, and to convince him of the 
WDificulty of recovering by the Sword the 
WL ountry he had loſt by his Imprudence. Let 


dow return to Scotland, which will furniſh 


e remaining Part of this Reign. 
Tho' Edward had conquer'd Scotland, yet 


ho bore with great Reluctance a Yoke im- 
Wood by Force. When they found Edward 
by ud in Flanders, they laid hold on that 

pportunity to take Arms under the leading 
f Villiam Waleys, a Man of middling Birth, 
nd ſmall Fortune, but of a great Genius. 
bis Valeys, ſcarcely known in Scotland, re- 


I plving to attempt the Liberty of his Country, 


5 werd together, with that View, a ſmall 
* Number of Troops. However inconſiderable 
10 s the Body he commanded, he made ſuch a 


WF rogreſs, that it is hard to ſay which deſerves 
rr greateſt Admiration, the Boldneſs of the 
terprize, or the Succeſs with which it was 
WE fiſt attended. All who panted after Li- 
h, finding a Man brave enough to head 
em, flock'd to his Standard, and form'd a 
Wn liderable Army. With theſe Supplies he 


m baulted the Towns the Engliſb had in Poſſeſ- 
ai = which were but thinly garriſon'd, Ed- 
7 | ard wanting his Troops in Flanders, The 
kn city with which he treated thoſe who fell 


obs Hands truck ſuch a Terror into others, 
Wt hardly was there any Town which would 
| (que the holding out to the laſt Extreams, 
ang to expoſe themſelves to the like Treat- 
. By this Method, in a ſhort Space, he 

cored all the Towns, Berwick excepted, 
lich were in the Hands of the Engliſh, 


4 * proſperous Succeſs gave his Army ſo high 
5 cneration for his Virtue, that, without ob- 
hed » ng the uſual Formalities, they declared 


egent of the Kingdom. Edward, then 


1 | 5 landers, having Advice of the Progreſs 
15 "i made, haſten'd the Concluſion of the 
75 "Ih before-mentioned, and returned to Eng- 

„ with a full Reſolution of ſeverely cha- 


my the rebellious Scots. | 
ore Edward could enterupon this E xpe- 


Uo | 
3 4 was neceſſary to regulate two Affairs 


EDWARDI - 


z od to bring himſelf off, without deſerting 
ee Farl, whom he had drawn into his Quar- 
found none more expedient, than 
5 bat of requiring a Truce, which was granted 
W. Reſpect to the King of Sicily and the Count 
o ated for him. By this Truce, 


anders, to laſt no longer than St. Andrew's-, 
| Philip was to continue in Poſſeſſion of 


| W: with the moſt conſiderable Tranſactions of 


| ould he not ſubdue the Hearts of the Scots, 


281 
of equal Importance; the firſt, the finding 
means to conclude: a Peace with Fronce, leaſt 
Philip ſhould afford Succour to the Scots; the 
ſecond, the Satisfaction he had promiſed to 
give the Pecple whenever he ſhould return, 
The beſt Expedient he could find to accom- 
pliſh his firſt Deſign, was to bring the' King 
of France to conſent, that their Diſpute ſhould 
be referr d to Boni face VIII. as yet upon good 
Terms with that Prince, though they after- 
wards were at Variance. Philip agreeing to 
this Propoſition, the two Monarchs left the 
Deciſion of their Quarrel to the Pope, not as 
Head of the Church, but as a private Perſon, 


under the Name of Bennet Cajetan. 


This Buſineſs being in a fair Way, Edward 
was to think of a ſecond; wherefore, to con- 
ciliate the Affection of his Subjects, he call'd 
a Parliament, in which, without being foli- 
cited, he confirmed the great Charter ; it is 
certain, he ſtrenuoufly inſiſted on inſerting this 
Clauſe, Saving the Rights of the Crown ; but 
finding the Parliament warmly oppoſed it, he 
thought fit to deſiſt ; which Condeſcenſion had 
an excellent Effect on the People. | 
Edward having got over theſe two Affairs, 
which had given ſo much Uneaſineſs, ad- 
vanced with a powerful Army, to the very 
Heart of Scotland, and met the Enemy at Fal- 
kirk, The two Armies encamp'd ſo cloſe to 
each other, that the Enghſh hearing a great 
Noiſe in the Scots Camp, ran to Arms in a 
great hurry, imagining they ſhould be ſoon 
attack d. The King was going to mount, 
but the Moment he ſet his Foot in the Stirrup, 
the Horſe, frighten'd with the Noiſe, threw 
him down, and with a Kick broke two of his 
Ribs, This unlucky Accident did not how- 
ever, prevent his being at the Battle, which 
ſoon after began, and commanding with the 
ſame Compoſure of Mind, as if he had re- 
ceived no Hurt. This Battle was very bloody, 
and very fatal to the Scots, who, according to 
ſome Authors, loſt in it fixty thouſand Men; 
but this is not very probable, tho' tis poſſible, 
thoſe who reduce this Number to ten thou- 
ſand, do not leſs deviate from the Truth. 
However, the Loſs of the Scots was fo very 
great, that they could not of a conſiderable 
Time 'retrieve it. Waleys, with the ſhatter'd 
Remains of his Army, retired behind the Mo- 
raſſes of the North, where it was impoſſible 
to purſue him, Edward, in the mean while, 
improving his Victory, ſeiz d on all the ſtrong 
Holds, with as little Trouble as Valeys found 
in taking them from him. We may, on this 
Occaſion fay, he conquer'd Scotland a ſecond 
Time. Having given the neceſſary Orders 
for the Preſervation of Scotland, he ſet out for 
England, being recalled by Affairs of very great 
Importance. „ 1 
But Waleys being ſenſible that the Jealouſy 
which the Nobility had conceived of him, was 

4 B 8 very 
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282 _ The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


very prejudicial to the Intereſts of the King- 


dom, diveſted himſelf of the Regency, and 
would no longer act but in a private Capacity. 
He did not, however, proceed with leſs Vi- 
gour on all Occafions for the Liberty of his 
Country. Some Time after Edward had left 
Scotland, thoſe who ſtill retain'd any Affection 
tor their native Soil; choſe Cumin Regent. But 
this Regency, which gave him Authority over 
a very ſmall Party of the Kingdom, and only 
a few ſcatter'd Troops, the Remains of the 
laſt Battle, was a very inconſiderable Buſineſs. 
Edward, on his Return to England, et 
every Engine to work for obtaining the Reſti- 
tution of Guienne; which Negotiation was left 
to the Deciſion of the Pope. Having loſt all 
Hopes of recovering this Province by the 
Sword, his Alliance with the Earl of Flanders 
became a Burthen to him, and the Protection 
he had promiſed that Prince, was a conſtant 
Obſtacle to the Concluſion of a Peace. Where- 
fore he reſolved 'to deſert his Ally, and that 
Moment all Impediments began to vanith. The 


unfortunate Earl, abandoned by the Enghſh 


Monarch, and fore preſs'd by the Count de 
Valozs, who commanded the Army of his Bro- 
ther the King of France in Flanders, knew not 
which Way to turn to extricate himſelf out of 


ſo great a Perplexity. In this unhappy Situa- 


tion he at length was prevailed upon to put 
himſelf into the Hands of this Prince, who 

romiſed to conduct him to Paris, that he 
might in Perſon treat with the King; and if 
in a Vear he did not obtain a Peace, he ſhould 
be at Liberty to return to his own Dominions. 
But Philip not thinking himſelf bound by 
his Brother's having paſs'd his Word, kept the 
Earl in Prifon. 

The Truce of two Years being near its Ex- 
piration, the Ambaſſadors of the two Kings 
met at Montreuil in 1299, to which Place 
the Pope ſent his Award on the Arbitration, 


The Subſtance of which was, that Edward 


ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of Guienne, and 
to eſtabliſh the Union between the two Kings, 
Edward ſhould be put in Poſſeſſion of Gui- 
enne, and to eſtabliſh the Union between the 
two Kings, Edward ſhould marry Margaret, 
Siſter of Philip, and Jſabel his other Siſter 
ſhould marry the Prince of Wales, Edward's 
Son; farther, that John Baliol, formerly 
King of Scotland, ſhould be put into the 
Hands of the Pope's Nuncio, to be kept where 
he ſhould think proper. The Plenipotentia- 
ries of the two Crowns fign'd this Award ; 
but as ſeveral Things were to be regulated, 
previous to its Execution, a Truce was agreed, 
which was often prolong'd before a Treaty of 
Peace was ſign'd. 

The new Regent of Scotland, on the firſt 
Advice that a Treaty of Peace, between France 


and England, was negotiating at Montreuil, 


6 


induced to grant the Scots tolerable Condition 


both within and without, with ſuch Fury a 
* EJ:azor, Edward's Conſort, died in 1290. 


ſent Deputies to Philip to beg the Scots mis, 
be compriz'd in it. The Conjuncture appear 
favourable, Edward paſſionately wiſlyq th 
Recovery of Guienne by a Treaty, as he dt 
not find he was able to regain it by any oe 
means. herefore it was not unlikely, hy 
he might, on this Conſideration, have beg 


if the King of France would, in earneſt, hy, 
employed his Intereſt in their Behalf, Phi 
indeed at the firſt took ſome Steps to eng 
Edward to leave the Scots in Quiet; but t 
found, on the mention of this Affair, it wyj 
be impoſſible to obtain from him other tha, 
milder Treatment, even which, he woll 
oblige them to purchaſe by a formal Recogi. 
tion of the Power by which they were «. 
ſlav'd. Edward was in Poſſeſſion of Srotlyy 
where he found little or no Reſiſtance. Wher. 
fore propoſing to him to make a Peace vit 
the Scots, was properly endeavouring to chig 
him to abandon his Acquiſitions: On the ode 
hand, he could not . a particular Pet 
with the Regent, and thoſe who acknoy. 
ledg'd his Authority, without leaving in Sy: 
land a Power independent on his own, Al 
therefore Philip could obtain, was a Tn 
of ſeven Months, for thoſe who could 10 
ſubmit to the Yoke. If we may believe te 
Scots Hiſtorians, this Truce was not much x- 
garded by the Engliſb; but this may pert 
be objected to juſtify Cumin's Reſolution ty 
break it. However that was, Cumin aflembla 
ſuch Lords as he knew well-affected to tri 
Country, and repreſented to them the deplv 
rable Condition to which they were reduced; 
and told them, that if they allowed Equal 
Time to fix himſelf in his Acquiſitions, k 
would take ſuch means as would render wa 
all their future Struggles for the Recovery 
their Liberty. After this, he ſhewed then 
with how much Eaſe they might ſhake off ti 
Yoke, while Edward look'd upon their wel 
Condition, his Security; and while the Wi 
ter offer d them Advantages they could 
hope, if that Seaſon was once paſs'd. Ti 
Remonſtrance produc'd the Effect with wh 
he had flatter'd himſelf. The Lords, charm! 
with Liberty, unanimouſly reſolved to hat 
Recourſe again to Arms, and endeav0 
to inſpire the People with the ſame Reſfols 
tion, in which they eafily ſucceeded. Tic 
Commonalty were yet more incenſed 4 
the Engliſh than the Nobility, as leſs Regt 
had been ſhewn them. In a little time ther 
was an Inſurrection of the whole Kingdom. , 
being /3 rag for the Engliſh Garriſon ® 
prevent ſo general a Revolt. All the Burgh" 
of the Towns, and all the Inhabitants 0 
Country, taking Arms on the ſame Day 1 
Hour, the Garriſons were at once attac 


Reſent 


— 


t. that it was not poſſible for them 
3 


= -{-ntmen | 
i In a Word, they were brought to 


car 3 . . . 

1 | ; 138 of deſiring they might quit the 
4; Kingdom; they _ not otherwiſe have 

— ing cut to Pieces. 

0 ; PRs 2 to the laſt Degree that he 
ben always to begin a-new, raiſed an Army 
um ich all poſſible Expedition, and, as ſoon as 
be be Seaſon would permit, enter'd in Arms a 
nd Time this unfortunate Kingdom. The 
0c: cs Army, compoſed of | the Militia only, 
u armed and not well-diſciplin' d, finding 
d nemſelves in no Condition to withſtand this 
n; prince, endeavour'd at his Approach to re- 
ou WW: cat ; but he purſued them fo vigorouſly, that 
. Wa > aving overtaken and forced them to the Ne- 
a cy of engaging, he gave them a total 
ai, Oserthrow. 3 

nc. nis Defeat having bereaved the Scots of all 
wi opes of a longer Reſiſtance, they had Re- 
bl: Bourſe to Intreaties and Submiſſion, They pe- 
che tioned the King to ſuffer them to redeem 
or WS hcic Eſtates with Money, and to reſtore their 
or. King under ſuch Conditions as he ſhould him- 
Cc. elf pleaſe to impoſe ; but he refuſed both theſe 


41 equeſts. This Cruelty made them ſeek means 


n caſe their Miſery, by putting themſelves 
m nder the Protection of the Pope, to whom 
the bey ſent Ambaſſadors, to offer him the So- 
he eereignty of their Country. Boniface VIII. 
hay hole Ambition is well known, made not the 
n + caſt Heſitation at accepting the Offer. He 


ad been uſed to treat the Chriſtian Princes 
u imperiouſſy, imagining they ought impli- 


erl. rritly to ſubmit to his Will, and that his Au- 
cel; e rhority was not leſs over temporal than ſpiri- 
un al Affairs. In this Opinion, he thought his 
„e ending a Brief only would ſuffice to make 


n ard deſiſt from all his Pretenſions to 
rand. 

then e The Pope in this Brief reproached Edward 
11 ith all the Outrages committed on the Scots 
wen eck with the Impriſonment of 
Wi. vera In a Word, he made him- 


elf; & 72 the Quarrel between the 


I % and Scots, and injoin'd the King to 
rl end Ambaſſadors at fix Months in the lateſt, 
and th neceſſary Inſtructions; for immediately 
hat ter the Expiration of that Time he would 
ms eie a definitive Sentence. 

ol. This imperious Procedure was a very im- 
Ti proper Method to make Edward ſheath his 


that, far from having the leaſt Regard to the 


ther pes Pretenſions, he ſwore, if he heard any 
Mm, "_þ of this, he would lay Scotland waſte 
ns (0 ſom Sea © Sea. The Deputies of that King- 
bes uy: who were then preſent, could not hear” 
ff ; & Menace without Emotion; they anſwer'd, 
1 A ad yet a great deal of Buſineſs to go thro' 
kb Note he could carry things to that length; 
19 or there was not a Scotſman but would ſhed 


Me laſt drop of his Blood in the Defence of 


EDWARD I. 


Sword. He was ſo ſtung with the Treatment, 


* 


. 
FA 
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his Country. Tho' he had taken the Reſo- 
ſolution not to leave Scotland till he had en- 
tirely reduced it, he durſt not, however, re- 
fuſe the King of France a Truce which he 
aſk'd for the Scots. 

During the Truce, Edward inveſted his 
eldeſt Son, then ſeventeen Vears of Age, in 
the Principality of Wales, and the County of 
Cheſter. The Welſh were greatly rejoiced at 
this, looking upon it as a Mark of the King's 
favour towards: them, the young Prince hav- 
ing been born in that Country. 

In the Beginning of the Year 1301, the 
King called a Parliament at Lincoln, to have 
their Advice upon the Pope's Pretenſions with 
Relation to Scotland, and upon the Anſwer he 
ought to make to his Brief, The Parliament 
being no leſs affronted at the Pretenfions and 
Haughtineſs of the Pontiff, than the King 
himſelf, it was reſolv'd to write to him upon 
this Affair, a Letter ſign'd by all the Barons of 
the Kingdom, In this Letter they plainly 
told him the contrary of what he had aſſerted, 
in his Brief, vg. that the Crown of England 
had always enjoy'd a Right of Sovereignty 
over Scotland; and that it was publickly known 
that Scotland was never depandant on the 
Church of Rome, with regard to the tempo- 
ral State; for which Reaſon, the Parliament 
would never ſuffer the King to put his Right 
in queſtion, or to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome 
on this Subject, tho' his Complaiſance for the 
Holy See ſhould prevail upon him to conde- 
ſcend ſo far. In a Word, they entreated the 
Pope to ſuffer the King and the People of En- 
gland to enjoy their Rights, and not to think 
of giving them any Moleſtation, This Let- 
ter was ſome Months after followed by ano- 
ther, which the King himſelf wrote, main- 
taining that Scotland had ever been dependant 
on England; but in Words extreamly reſpect- 
ful, and contain'd not the leaſt offenſive Ex- 
preſſion. We can hardly attribute this Tem- 
per on ſuch- an Occaſion, and at a time he 
was very much affronted with the Pretenſions 
of the Roman Court, to any thing, but his 
ſtanding in need of the Pope in the Affair of 
the Reſtitution of Guienne. 

The Truce with Scotland being near its Ex- 
piration, Edward ſent Seagrave into that King- 
dom to renew the War, This General en- 
ter'd Scotland, with leſs Intention to engage 
the Scots, whom he look'd upon in no Con- 
dition to withſtand him, than with Deſign to 


waſte the Country; to which purpoſe,” he di- 


vided his Army into three Bodies, and march'd 
them at ſome Diſtance from each other, that 
he might take in a greater. Tract of Land; 
his Prepoſſeſſion, that he had nothing to ap- 
prehend, made him march with great Negli- 
gence, and think it unneceſſary to enquire in- 
to the State of the Enemy, whom he unex- 
pectedly met near Roß, within five __— of 
in- 
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Edinburgh. As he was too far advanced, with 
the Body under his Command, to be ſupport- 
ed by thoſe which followed, the Scots, under 
the leading of Cumin and Frazer, loſt no time, 
but immediately attacked, and as ſoon defcated 
him. The neareſt of the other two Bodies 
hearing the General was engaged, endeavour'd 
to come to his Aſſiſtance, but not arriving 


time enough, they met with the Fate of the 


firſt Diviſion. Tho' the Scots were victorious 
in theſe two Conflicts, it was not without Fa- 
tigue and Loſs; having a great Number of 
wounded Men, and their Troops being very 
much tired, they prepared to take ſome reſt, 
when the third Body of the Engliſh appear'd, 
and made ready to attack them: They were 
at firſt ſo diſconcerted at the Sight, that had 
they not been encouraged by the Exhorta- 
tions of their Generals, they had immediate- 
ly turn'd their Backs. This laſt was the moſt 
obſtinate of the three Engagements; the En- 
gliſe, animated with the Deſire of revenging 
their Companions, and the Scots, encouraged 
by their two late Victories, long fought with 
equal Animoſity; but Victory at length de- 
clared on the Side of the Scots, and their Ene- 
mies were put to flight. The Engliſb Hiſto- 
rians make but ſlight mention of theſe three 
Battles; and the Scots on the contrary, are 
very induſtrious in heightening their triple 
Victory. It is probable, the one ſide exagge- 
rates, and the other admits too little. Be that 
as it will, it is very certain Edward thought 
this a very confiderable Loſs, fince it deter- 
mined him to enter Scotland again, with a 
more numerons Army than any he had hi- 
therto raiſed, Tt was however impoſſible for 
him to put this Reſolution in Practice till the 
following Year, as he was obliged to compriſe 
the Scots in a Truce he made with France to 
the Month of une. 
Before the Expiration of this Truce, the 


Peace was concluded between the two Crowns 


at Paris: The 20th of May, 1303, Philip 


_ reſtored Guienne to Edward, who, on his fide, 


bound himſelf. to do him full Homage, with- 
out any Reſtriction at Amiens. No mention is 
made in this Treaty of the Allies of either 
Prince; on the contrary, the two Monarchs 
obliged themſelves, reſpectively, by Oath, to 
give no Aſſiſtance to the Enemies of the other, 
Thus the Scots, and the Earl of Flanders, were 
alike abandoned. This is one of thoſe remark- 
able Examples, which are but too common, 
of. the fimple Dependance petty Princes can 
have on Alliances with too powerful a Sove- 
reign. ' In effect, Philip left the Scots to the 
Mercy of the King of England, to engage him 
to deſert the Flemings, who having again taken 
Arms, had obtained ſeveral Advantages over 
him. Baliol, whom this Treaty deprived of 
all Hopes of ever being reſtored, paſſed the reſt 


to a Capitulation till Juby. 


of his Days as a private Man, living on yg 


Eſtate in Normandy. 


The King of England having no longer a 
thing to apprehend on the fide of France, ei. 


tered Scotland a fourth time, with fo nume. 
rous an Army that he met with no Reſiftang 
He penetrated to the very northermoſt Pont 
of the Ifland, waſting the whole Country q 
either hand, the Scots being in no Condition 
to oppoſe ſo formidable a Power. Waleys ab 
hovered upon one of his Wings to hari h; 
Troops, and revenge his Countrymen on th 
Engliſh Soldiers, who ventured to leave th 
Groſs of the Army. Tho' Edward had orey 
Advantages, yet he behaved with more Hy. 
manity to the Scots, who voluntarily ſubmi. 
ted, than he had done in his foregoing Fx. 

dition. He was convinced, that he hy 
been himſelf the .Cauſe of their Revolt, by 
driving them to Deſpair : For this Reaſon, he 
was more favourable to thoſe who came to fur. 
render themſelves, and allowed them to k- 
deem their Eſtates; a Favour he had befor 


refuſed. This Mildneſs produced fo good a | 


Effect, that moſt of the Nobility having 10 
other Reſource, took Advantage of it. Befare 
Edward left this Kingdom, he order'd the Cz 
ſtle of Sterling to be attacked, which held out 
all the Winter. The vigorous Defence her 
made, obliged the King, as ſoon as the fne 
Weather came on, to go in Perſon to the 
Siege;, but he could not force the Garriſon 
| Buchanan fays, 
that contrary to the Articles, he kept the G0 


 vernor and Officers of the Garriſon Priſoners 


This fourth Expedition, and third Conquel 
of Edward's, ended with the Reduction dt 
the Caſtle of Sterling. Tho' we may very vel 
fay, on this occaſion, that Scotland was col- 
quered, yet there were certain Places in tit 
Country, which were impenetrable, and olt 
of the Reach of the Enghſh Arms, which 
ſerved for a Retreat and Azile to ſich as cuil 
not ſubmit to the living in Slavery W#nd prorl 
a great Aſſiſtance for that Kingdom's recon 
ing its ancient Liberty; this Edward, in the 
midſt of his Proſperity, could not but app 
hend. The Cruelty he uſed towards the gi 
lant Waleys, who was deliver'd up to him L] 
an egregious Treachery, is a plain IndicatW 
that Edward did not think the Scots ſubdued, 
tho' he was Maſter of Scotland; to {trike ! 
Terror in them by the Puniſhment of this g 
Man, whom he eſteem'd the only Authot< 
their Revolt, he had him try'd, conde 
and executed for High Treaſon, and col, 
manded his four Quarters to be ſet up in 0 


of the chief Cities of England. This Ser 


tence was given by Engliſh Judges, omi 


ſtanding Waleys was a Scotſman, and one a 
thoſe who never acknowledged Edward Ju 


riſdiction. To excuſe in ſome Meaſure ſo a 
traordin 


5 


a Severity, ſome Hiſtorians have 
blacken the Character of Ma- 
| ing him of having committed ex- 
f Ehe ities But neither theſe Accuſa- 
6 = nor the Manner of his Death, could pre- 
; 9% Poſterity doing him the Juſtice due to 
is Victuc, or thoſe who were leſs prejudiced, 
Woking upon him as a Hero worthy of a bet- 
ee Fate. : f : 
Ss 7rd having nothing more to do in Scot- 
nad, returned to England, when he was in- 
om'd that Juſtice had been very negligently 
ad partially adminiſter'd throughout the King- 
om; that the Magiſtrates were corrupted by 
WE: ibcs, and that the rich were ſkreen'd from 
de Rigour of the Law, while the Poor' were 
Wer poſed to the Oppreſſion and Tyranny of the 
Cireat. Such flagrant Abuſes calling for an 


W tcaordinary 
endeavour'd to 


me 

I WE: mediate and efficacious Redreſs, he com- 
tz; Wnifion'd Judges extraordinary of his own 
b Wr2ming, to make a ſtrict Enquiry throughout 
an the Counties, after all who had made an 
vu. il uſe of their Authority, of whatever Di- 


is the Sentences they pronounced immediately 
put in Execution. This Severity was a Curb 


a 

10 upon thoſe who thought by their Intereſt and 
fore loney to ſkreen themſelves from Juſtice, and 
(rc the fame time help'd to fill the King's Cof- 


ers, who had the Profit of the Fines laid up- 
on the Guilty, He added likewiſe another 
WExamplec of Severity, to convince his Subjects, 
e would have the Laws obey'd without any 
eegard to Birth or Dignity. Prince Edward 


in, being guilty of an Extravagance, with 


cs, relation to the Biſhop of Chefter, he would 
vel ot ſuffer his Quality to protect him againſt 
| : YH _ but had him committed to a common 
We aol. 


hut the Scots, tho' often conquer'd, and as 
een oblig'd to ſwear Allegiance to Edward, 
Would not ſet eaſy under the Yoke; Robert 
ce, Earl of Carrick, was in the Number 
WP! thoſe who thought they had the greateſt 
on for Complaint. ' His Father had not 
ah been excluded from the Crown, but the 


wy ing had not kept his Word with him : He 
"on bad oblig d himſelf to place him on the 
cal- hrone inſtead of Baliol; but he had not 
* ö ken one Step towards the Performance of his 
un i mile. Robert, nevertheleſs, had done him 
ved, thful Service, both before and after his Fa- 
2 f ers Peath, flattering himſelf, it may be, 
11 = Edward would at length make good his 
ſ 1 gagement. But the King's whole Procedure 
an | minced him, that Monarch had no other 
* n his own Intereſt in View; and inſpired 
„ 5 5 the generous Reſolution to exert him- 
6. or the delivering his Country from the 
3 Wery to which it was reduced, At the 


I time, he thought of obtaining the Crown 


1 


cotlond for himſelf; to which, notwith- 


} 


"EDWARD I 


3 ſtinction they were, and fullyempower'd them to 


is Son, miſled by his Favourite Piers Gave- 
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ſtanding the Sentence given againſt the Earl 
his Father, he pretended a lawful Right. 
John Cumin, ſurnamed the Red, another Scots 
Lord in great Eſteem, tho' not in fo great Re- 
putation as Bruce, was, or ſeemed to be, 
in the ſame Diſpoſition, and equally to have 
at Heart the Intereſts of his Country. This 
Conformity of Sentiments made theſe Lords 
(after having long ſounded each other, wich- 
out daring to diſcover their Thoughts) at 
length reciprocally open their Hearts; they had 
afterwards frequent Conferences, in which they 
agreed on the Method to be purſued for ſuc- 
ceeding in their Deſigns. Theſe Conferences 
produced a Convention, the Subſtance of which 
is contain'd in theſe two Articles. 1. They 
ſhould act jointly to procure the Crown of 
Scotland for Robert Bruce, 2. That in Con- 
ſideration of Cumin's Services, Robert ſhould 
yield to him all the Eſtate he poſſeſs'd in Scot- 
land, and make him his Lieutenant General. 
Theſe Meaſures being taken, Robert repair'd 
to the Court of the King of Eygland, where 
it was neceſſary to win over ſome Scots Lords, 
who had ſided with that Prince. 

In the mean while C177, who either re- 
penting what he had done, or, as ſome aſſure 
us, having laid this Plot only to enſnare Ro- 
bert, ſent the King the Particulars of the De- 
ſign. It is ſaid, that he ſent the Original of 
their Agreement, ſign'd by them both, and 
ſeal'd with their reſpective Seals. The King 
at firſt reſolved to have Robert ſeiz'd, but fear- 


ing he might prevent his ſecuring his Accom- 
plices, he had him narrowly watched. He 


hoped, by the Means of Cumin (whom Ro- 
bert, by his Letters, inform'd of all his Tranſ- 
actions at Court) that he ſhould make yet 
farther Diſcoveries. The King could not keep 
this Secret ſo cloſe, but Earl Gomer diſcover'd 
it. This Lord, who was an old Friend of the 
Family of Bruce, being at that time at Lon- 
don, and perceiving Robert was cloſely obſerv'd 
(as he durſt not communicate to him fo im- 
rtant a Secret in Perſon) fent him a Pair 
of gilt Spurs, and ſome Pieces of Gold Coin, 
as if he had return'd a Loan. Rgbert, who 
had a penetrating Genius, immediately per- 
ceived there was ſome Myſtery in -this pre- 
tended Reſtitution of his Friend's, and con- 
cluded, that by it he adviſed his Eſcape, and 
inſtantly reſolved to get off, which he did, 


with that Addreſs and Expedition, it was im- 


ble either to prevent or overtake him. As 
he had imparted his Thoughts to none but 
Cumin,” he did not doubt his having been be- 
tray'd by that faithleſs Friend. Prepoſſeſs'd 
with this Opinion, he ſoon arriv'd in Scotland, 
then going to Dumfrees, where Cumin was at 
that time, and meeting him (who did not ex- 
pect his coming) in the Church of the Corde- 
hers, he ſtab'd him with his wn Hand. This 
bold Stroke added to the Plot he had form'd; 
9 8 


expoſing 
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expoſing him to the King's Reſentment, he 


found himſelf under a Neceſſity of declaring 
his Intentions openly, well knowing his Safety 
depended on the Succeſs alone of his Deſigns. 
He had no ſooner diſcover'd himſelf, than the 
Concourſe of People which flock'd to him was 
ſo great, that he was in a Condition to go well 
attended to Scone, where, he was folemnly 


crown'd; after which Ceremony the People 


in general declar'd for him. 
It was with a ſenfible Diſpleaſure, that Eu- 
ward found he had flatter'd himſelf too ſoon 


with the Notion, that he had nothing more 


to do in Scotland; he would not however de- 
fiſt from his firſt Views ; but that he might 
ſecure the Poſſeſſion of that Kingdom for the 
future, he reſolved to reduce it to ſuch a 
State, as would put an end to all after-appre- 
henſions of a Revolt. To this end, he ſent 
Odemar de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, before 
with a good Army, to prepare the way, while 
he aſſembled his Troops at Carliſle. To ren- 
der this Expedition more remarkable, he 
knighted three hundred young Gentlemen, 
who attended the Prince his Son, whom, on 
this occaſion, he deſign'd to teach his firſt Ru- 
diments of War. | | 
Robert, in the Interim, had made a confi- 
derable Progreſs in Scotland, and reduced ſe- 
veral Towns to his Obedience : He had puſh'd 
his Conqueſts ſtill farther, if the Earl of Pem- 
broke had not check'd his Courſe. This Ge- 
neral having enter'd Scotland, march'd ſtrait 
to Robert, who not thinking it adviſeable to 
retire on this firſt Occaſion, went to meet him. 
The two Armies engaging, Robert's was de- 
feated; but as he had ſuffer'd no conſiderable 
Loſs, he reſolved to hazard a ſecond Battle, 
in which he was not more ſucceſsful. Theſe 
two Misfortunes obliging him to quit his 
Country, he withdrew into one of the Iſles 
Hebrides, where he lay conceal'd at a Friend's 
Houſe, till the Times proved more favourable 
to him. Edward ſoon after entering into 
Scotland with a numerous Army, found the 
Scots under a general Conſternation, and all 
their Forces diſperſed; wherefore having no 
Enemy to engage, his only Employment was 
to ſend out Detachments to ſeize on Robert's 
Partiſans, a great Number of whom being 
taken, felt the whole weight of this Prince's 
Severity. Three Brothers of the new King 
loſt their Heads upon a Scaftold ; and even his 
Wife being ſent to England, was there cloſely 
confined in a Priſon. Edward's Age, and his 
Vexation at being oblig'd ſo often to begin a- 
new, made him to that Degree ſo inexorable, 
that he hardly ſpared any. The Biſhops of 
Glaſcow and St. Andrews being taken with 
their Coats of Mail under their Habits, had. 
been ſacrificed to his Revenge, if his Fear of 
diſobliging the Pope, had not faved their Lives. 
They were however ſent to England, and kept 
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in Priſon. The Earl of Atbol, ally'd to 0 
ward, and to the Royal Family of Scotlmy 
was no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed from the ref 


than by the Height of the Gallows on which 


| | Edi 
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he was hang'd. The Counteſs of Bago, wc 
who had afliſted at Robert's Coronation, vg 7 
W this, 


ut in a Wooden Cage on a Tower of th 
Caſtle of Berwich, as a ridiculous Spectacle fi 
the Populace, and her Siſter Mary had th 
like Fate at Roxborough, 

Edward having thus reveng'd himſelf g 
ſuch of the Partiſans of Robert, as had 1, 
Misfortune to fall into his Hands, he ya; AM 
the Winter at Carliſie, where he call'd the lp 
Parliament of his Reign. The firit Bufins 
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this Aſſembly went upon, was the Means te. 4 
ceſſary to keep the Poſſeſſion of Scotland h out 
uniting it to England. Edward was reſolyl 3 
to ſpare nothing to keep the Scots under; ar Ned 
to that End, to employ even the mot rig. il . 
rous Methods: But the Face of Affairs ver ry 
changed in that Kingdom, before any fettke I dez vo 
Reſolution was taken on this Subject. beat 
This Parliament apply'd themſelves w gon u. 
with great Diligence to the taking Mea i 5 q 
againſt the Extortions of the Court of Ri; rudi. 
which, notwithſtanding all the Means hithem user! 
employ'd, continued as exceſſive as ever; tion. < 
They, indeed, made ſome Statutes, which ie had 
might have leſſen'd the Evil, had they bn nd « 
thoroughly put in Execution. es w 
IT was at this Time the Biſhop of L:#clyili, eas. 
High-Treaſurer, repreſenting to the King the tis M. 
great Influence Piers Gaveſton, a young Mn ew n 
of a diſſolute Life, had upon the Mind of E oy, 
Prince, and ſhewing the fatal Conſequencs ar 
which might attend ſo great an Intimacy, thut | bree T. 
this Monarch reſolved to apply an inmedut ention « 
Remedy: Wherefore, by the Advice f ti: Wbducd 
Parliament Mil] ſitting, Gave/ton was baniſhed Mviſcd hir 
the Kingdom, as a Corrupter of the Prince' of his 4 
Youth. The King beſide, obliged the Prin ould « 
to engage and ſwear, never to recal - Gave/i, conquer 
and Gaveſton to take an Oath, that he wou ended 
never more ſet Foot in the Kingdom. e Holy 
this Condition he aſſign'd him a Penſion 1 
one hundred Marks to be paid him out of te keping 
Revenues of Guienne. s, ney 
Spight of the Reſolution Edward had taken i Son tl 
to reduce Scotland to ſo low a State, that Ourneys, 
ſhould never more raiſe her Head, the In rus to 
of her Deliverance drew near: God, who herd. 
chaſtiz'd the Scots, and reduced them to th own ca 
greateſt Extremity, had not however cl eaſing b 
demned them to entire Deſtruction.  Up® arry'd hi 
Edward's leaving Scotland, Robert Bruce qu ande 
ted his Retreat, and taking Advantage of. hir. fou. 
Prince's Abſence, and the Severity of the ' is Cory, 
ter Seaſon, which prevented the Engliſi Tro bence to 
entering upon Action, gather'd togethef Mer d wi 
Remains of his Army diſpers'd throughout Father. 
Kingdom, and re-inforc'd them with 1K duch w 
| enrage 6 he firſt 01 
Eduuri . | 


Levies, which the Scots Lords, 
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I Cruelty, brought him from all Parts 
& 7 1 55 en With the Troops thus col- 
5 3 ed, he ſet upon the Earl of Pembroke, 
5 5 commanded in Scotland, and obtaining a 
= . mpleat Victory, took him Priſoner. After 
1 10 7 he march'd againſt the Earl of Gloceſter, 
. 5 85 was at the Head of another Body of 
NF ps, and compell'd him to retire to the 
aue of Aire, where he beſieged him, tho' 
aſucceſsfully. As he was Maſter of the 
Field, and finding no Oppoſition, took ſeve- 
au rows, which he diſmantled, to avoid the 
WS |-2ving Garriſons in them; and that they might 
bot, for the future, prove Fortifications for the 
Polio. ; 
= - word, ſurprized at this unexpected Re- 
lution, and enraged againſt the Scots to a 
egree beyond all Poffibility of being pact- 
, refoly'd to take ſignal Revenge of this 
WE Nation. To this End he ſummon'd all the 
Ws /:fals of the Crown, excepting none, to ren- 
b dezvous at Carliſle about Midſuummer, under 
eenalty of forfeiting their Eſtates. His De- 
ban was to march into the Heart of Scotland; 
and, as he had often threaten'd, to ſpread De- 
cpuction from Sea to Sea: But God did not 
offer him to execute ſo barbarous a Reſolu- 
bon. Scarcely was he arriv'd at Carliſie, where 
ie had drawn together the fineſt Army Eng- 
nd erer ſaw, but he was ſeiz' d with an IIl- 
es which put an End to his Life and Pro- 
eck. When he found himſelf attack d by 
bis Malady, he was ſenſible that his End 
ew near; and while he was of ſound Me- 
vory, he ſent for his eldeſt Son Prince Ed- 
ard, and earneſtly recommended to him 
bree Things; the firſt was a vigorons Proſe- 
tion of the Scots War, till he had entirely 
obdued that People; and, to that End, ad- 
ieed him to have his Bones carry'd at the head 
f his Army, no way doubting but this Object 
ould diſcourage an Enemy he had ſo often 


ended to him was, the ſending his Heart to 
Wc Holy Land, with two and thirty Thouſand 
; Pounds Sterling ; which he had deſtin'd to the 
ping up the holy Sepulchre. The third 
never to recal Gaveſton. Having given 


don theſe his laſt Orders, he would, Ea 


J durneys, be carry'd into Scotland, being de- 
, ons to die in a Country he had thrice con- 
he Wd. Thus he advanced as far as a little 


own called Burgh, where his Illneſs in- 
cling by a Dyſentery coming upon him, it 
ry d him off the 7th of July, 1307, aged 
Ky and eight Years, of which he had reign'd 
ny-four, ſeven Months, and twenty Days. 
8 Corpſe was carry'd to Waltham, from 
"ce to the Church at J/eftminſter ; where, 
werd with Wax, it was depoſited near Henry 
8 Father. PROT! ans Wes | 
ach was the Life and Death of Edward, 
e firſt of that Name fince the Norman Con- 


onquer'd, The ſecond Thing he. recom- 
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queſt, and the fourth fince Egbert. This 
Prince had, undoubtedly, very excellent En- 
dowments, eſpecially thoſe of Bravery and 
Prudence. If we compare him to his Father, 
his Grandfather, and his Son who ſucceeded 
him, we ſhall find him vaſtly ſaperior to them. 
He was well made in his Perfon, and by 
the Head taller thin the common Size; his 
Eyes and Hair were black, the former ex, 
tremely ſparkling, the latter naturally curling, 
His Make had been without Fault, if his 
Legs, which were ſomewhat too long, had 
been proportion'd to the reſt of his Body. He 
was from hence called Long/hanks. Beſide 
the Perſections of his Perſon, he had a ſolid 
Judgment, great Penetration, and a prudent 
Conduct, which prevented his taking many 
falſe Steps. To theſe we may add, Prin- 
ciples of Juſtice, Honour and Probity, which® 
would not ſuffer him to encourage Vice, not 
even in thoſe Courtiers with whom he was 
molt intimate, nor even in his own Son. He 


was, moreover, exemplary in his Continence, 


a Virtue not very common in a Sovereign. 
All theſe excellent Qualities inſpired his Sub- 
jects with a Love and Eſteem, which greatly 
contributed to the Tranquility the Kingdom 
enjoy'd, while his Arms were employ'd abroad. 
As to the Scots Affair, we may ſay it was 
more glorious, than really advantageous to the 
Nation, as the Engliſb, after having ſhed Ri- 
vers of Blood, were compell'd to abandon 
their Deſign. 

- Edward, by Eleanor of Caſtile, his firſt 
Wife, had four Sons and nine Daughters. Ed- 
ward the Second, his Succeſſor, was the only 
one of his Male Iſſue who ſurviv'd him. Elea- 
nor, his eldeſt Daughter, was to have been 
maxry'd to Alphonſo, King of Arragon ; but 
this Prince dying before the Conſummation 
of the Marriage, ſhe was marry'd to Henry, 
Duke of Bar, Fane of Acre, the Place of 
her Nativity, was affianced to Hartman, Son 
of the Emperor Rodolphus I. but the Death of 
this young Prince having prevented the 
Match, ſhe marry'd Gilbert Clare, Earl of 
Gloceſter; and after his Death, Ralph Morti- 
mer. Margaret was Wife of John Duke of 
Brabant; Elizabeth, of John Earl of Hol- 
land, and afterwards of Humphrey Bobun, Earl 


of Hereford: Berenger, Alice, Blanch, and 


Beatrice, dy'd in their Infancy,” or at leaft 
unmarry'd. 

Edward, by his ſecond Wife, Margaret of 
France, whom he marry'd at the Age of 
ſixty, tho' ſhe was but eighteen, had two Sons 
and a Daughter; Thomas, the eldeſt of the 
ſecond Venter, was Earl of Nerfolk, and Lord 
Marſhal of England; Edmund" was Earl of 
Kent. His Daughter, named Eleanor, was 
to have been marry'd to Otho Earl of Burgun- 
dy, but dy'd in her Infancy. . 
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DWARD of Caernarvan, eldeſt Son of 
E King Edward I. ſucceeded him in the 
Kingdom; and never did any Prince come to 
a Crown with more Applauſe of Nobility and 
People. But the firſt Step which was taken 
by this young Prince, few Days after his Fa- 
ther's Death, damp'd all theſe flattering Hopes, 
and changed the People's Joy to Grief. He 
had not performed the laſt Duties to this great 
Prince, to whom he ow'd bis Birth, before 
he recall'd Gaveſton, notwithſtanding the Oath 
he had taken with Regard to this Favourite. 
He had not Patience to wait for his Return 
to make him, at one Step, the moſt opulent 
Lord of the Kingdom, creating him, on the very 
entrance upon his Reign, Earl of Cornwal, and 
giving him all the Lands which had reverted 
to the Crown by the Death of the late Earl of 
that County, Son to Richard, King of the 
Romans. This Impatience to load a Man with 
his Favours, who had been driven from him as 
the Corrupter of his Vouth, demonſtrated the 
Paſſion he had for him, and made the Con- 
ſequences of it apprehended: But this was not 
the only Effect it produced. The Enugliſb be- 
gan to form a diſadvantageous Idea of their 
new King, and to think of means for check- 
ing the impetuous Tranſports of this Prince, 
who gave them ſuch juſt Grounds for Fear. 
In Effect, he not only began his Reign by a 
Breach of the Promiſe he had made his Fa- 
ther, in recalling this Favourite, whom every 
one deſpiſed, but he loaded him with his Fa- 
vours; and immediately on his Return, made 
him a farther Preſent of the Iſle of Man; but 
this was not the only, nor the principal Cauſe 
of Diſcontent among the Engliſb Lords: They 
could not, but with the moſt ſenſible Diſplea- 
ſure, ſee all the Poſts of the Kingdom in the 
Diſpoſal, and the Government itſelf in the 
Hands of ſuch a Man as Gaveſton, to whom 
the King had entirely abandoned the whole 
Management of the State, 85 
The Conſequence of Gaveſton's Return was, 
the immediate Diſgrace of Langton Biſhop of 
Litchfield, and High Treaſurer. Edward had 


in inveterate Hatred to this Prelate, whom he 


fax'd with being the Promoter of Gavefton's 
„Exile, and no ſooner was inveſted in the Sove- 
reign Power, than he impriſoned him in the 


Caſtle of Wallingford, admitting none to make 
Interceflion for him; and he ow'd his Liber- 


ty, after a long Confinement, to the earneſt for 
Solicitations, or rather Threats of the Roman the 


. | | LEA Bo = 25 | 14 
| the King of the Romans, and the King of Sicih : Mary Qt 
France ; Margaret Dowager Queen of England ; and the Queen of Navarre. . * 
o : > 


„The King of France, bis Son the King of Navarre, 


King of. England ſince the Conqueſt. 


the Day was appointed. Edward | ngtil 


of ENGLAND, 
oF CAERNARVAN, 70% 


Court. Beſide this violent Procedure, he g. 
ſhiered all his Father's ancient Officers 20 
Servants, without vouchſafing to acquaint þ; 
Council with any one Step he was taking. 

The Beginning of this Reign promiſing hy 
little Good, the chief of the Nobility beg 
early to think on Means for checking the In. 
petuoſity of the Prince who govern'd, and 4 
curb his capricious Temper: But the Solem. 
ty of his Marriage interrupted theſe ']'hnoughs 
The King his Father had agreed to his Ma 
riage with Jſabella, the Daughter of Phi 
the Fair; and had, on his Death-bed, abb. 
lutely commanded him to conclude. it as n 
as poſſible. This was the only Affair in whid 
he ſhew'd any ready Obedience to his laſt I 
junctions; wherefore, ſlighting the Scots Wa, 
which was not of leſs Moment, he repairdy 
Boulogne, where the French King expected h 
Arrival, to give him his Daughter. New 
were Nuptials more magnificent, there bei 
no leſs than four * Kings and three Queen 
preſent, beſides a great Number of Princes a 
Princeſſes, and Lords and Ladies of Qualiy, 
who made one of the moſt illuſtrious, and 
moſt numerous Aſſemblies that had been ſa 
of a long time. Oy i 
Tho' Edward made but a ſhort Voyage, 
it was long enough to be productive of il H 
fects. In leaving England, he had been ve 
weak as to leave the Government of the Kin 
dom to his Favourite, with the Title of Guat 
dian, and Power to diſpoſe of all Offices, wi 
cant Benefices, the Wards, and, in ſhort, 0M 
at in all things with an unlimited Po 
Such a Number of Favours, added to tit 
great Donations Edward had made him 1 
Guienne, the Place of his Birth, before be f 
out for France, excited the Jealouſy of ii 
Nobility ; and this Paſſion had ſo powetf 
an Effect upon them, that they enter d ini01 
Confederacy to obſtru& his Coronation; [til 
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in a Condition to break ſo powerful a Lea 
into which almoſt all the Lords of the X 
dom had-enter'd, reſolved to ſtop the C : 
ſequences of it by Mildneſs; and gabe = 
Word to the Lords, that at the Meeting ona” 


the next Parliament, he would grant the © 
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every thing they could reaſonably defire. ? 
were pacified with this Promiſe; but 1 Wo 
a -galling Mortification to them, to ſee on 
carry St. Edward's Crown, with * 
King was to be crown'd (an Honou, 
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EDWARD II. 


cient Cuſtom, belonging to a Prince of the 
n 


Wd Royal) and they were at the ſame time 


0 incenſed againſt the King, to 
Ly 1 cog in his Weakneſs for a Man 
4 * to the whole Nation. The Ceremony 
erer was perform d, without Oppoſition, 
de Biſhop of Mincbeſter, who, to that 
* 0 received a Commiſſion from the Arch- 
g op of Canterbury, then not in the King- 
f The Promiſe the King had made the Barons 
V forgot as ſoon as the Ceremony was over. 
. continued, as before, his Favour to Gave- 

„and left him abſolute Maſter of the Affairs 
hof the Kingdom, and of his Houſhold. 


ound lien to no Advice, and affected a de- 
WE. ck Sway. Inſtead of exciting in his Prince 
rt for Virtue and Glory, he fill'd his 
WE. with Debauchery, Buffoons, Paraſites, 
a Wretches of the fame Stamp, fit to cor- 
3 upt his Inclinations, had they been as good, 
HY they were really vicious. To all this he 
Wd the ridiculous Vanity of wearing the 
FB ing's Jewels, even thoſe of the Crown; and 
aard made no ſcruple of allowing this Free- 
m; nay, the Weakneſs of this Prince was 
WH creat, that he was heard to ſay, if his 
over was equal to his Affection, he would 
WS: the Crown on the Head of Gaveſton; but 
bis Power did not extend ſo far, he would 
ring him as near the Throne as poſſible, by 
aerying him to his Neice, Siſter to the Earl 
f c/cefer. | 7 
= Evcry additional Favour of the King's to 
r/o, was an additional Cauſe of Hatred 

ith the Barons, towards that Favourite. An 


ne meaſure, have been inſupportable to 
em; and how. much leſs could they ſuffer 
common Ga/con Knight, who had nothing 
recommend him but a handſome Face, an 
7 Shape, and a ſprightly Wit, which was 


it very little adapted to the Government of 
We Kingdom: They plainly, foreſaw it would 
WF uſclcfs to ſollicit the King to diſcard his 
F ocurite, and that he would never condeſcend 
ch a Requeſt but by Force: Where- 
, inſtead of amuſing, themſelves in per- 
Wading him by Reaſons, which would have 
A no effect, they labour'd at engaging in 


ere to meet, and actually did meet, in May 
308. By the caballing of the Lords, Ga- 
ens , Baniſhment. became the principal, if 
ot the only Affair of that Aſſembly.” The 
4 Houſes uniting in this Deſign, required 
* King to baniſh, Ganglon in Terms fo 
dene and poſitive, that he durſt_not oppoſe 
en. \He, apprehended, his Refuſal might 


F 


⸗veſton on the other hand, far from prepa- 
: ing to allay the Storm which threaten'd him, 


| a | Ruin. 
W/m raiſed to this Height, would, in 


ned entertaining enough in Converſatipn, 


cr League the Members of Parliament, which 
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prevent the Supplies he wanted for continuing 
the Scots War, and perhaps be attended with 
worſe Conſequences; wherefore without en- 
tering into an uſeleſs Diſpute on this Subject, 
he by his Letters Patent, engaged to baniſh 
Gaveſton the Kingdom before the Feaſt of 
St. John the Baptiſt of the fame Year. How- 
ever, without taking any Steps to ſhew he in- 
tended to perform his Promiſe, he daily heap'd 
new Favours upon him: A Fortnight after 
his Engagement, he gave him an Eſtate of 
3000 Marks a Year. This Behaviour being 
a plain Indication that the King did not in- 
tend to part with his Favourite, the Archbiſho 
of Canterbury, who joined the Lords, though 
he had great Obligations to Edward, excom- 
municated Gaveſton, if he did not quit the 
Kingdom by the Day appointed, Edward, 
who did not much trouble himſelf with this 
Cenſure, only defired the Pope to ſet it aſide. 
At the ſame time he wrote to his Father-in- 
law, the King of France, to procure an Ac- 
commodation between him and his Barons, 
and ſo manage Affairs, that he might retain 
his Favourite. | ja 
Theſe Meaſures were not only improper, 
but too late taken ; the Lords finding the time 
draw near for Gaveſton's Departure, were fo 
very urgent with the King to keep his Word, 
that he durſt not diſpenſe with it: But in 
the Performance of his Promiſe he found 
means to. give his Favourite a new Proof of 
his Affection, by ſending him Governor of 
Ireland with a very extenſive Power. His 
Removal, tho' with ſo much Honour, was 
notwithſtanding ſome Satisfaction to the Lords, 
who hoped to improve his Abſence to his 
Gaveſton himſelf was not very well 
pleaſed ; he not only look'd upon his changing 
England for Ireland a very great Diſadvan- 
tage, but was ſenſible his Abſence from Court 
might prove fatal to him. As he had an en- 
tire Aſcendant over the King, he was hardly 
arrived in Jreland; but he wrought upon that 


Prince to recal him, under Pretence of aſſiſt- 


ing at a Tournament, which was to he held at 
Wallingford. The Magnificence with which 
he appear'd at this Feſtival, and the great 
Number of Foreigners who attended him, and 
ſerved as his Guards, viſibly heighten'd the 
Jealouſy of the Lords, who ſaw.-themiſelves 
thus braved. To this (in ſome meaſure) he 
had the Imprudence to be ſatyrically witty 
upon the Earls of Lancaſter, Warwick, War- 
ren, and Hereford; his Sarcaſms alone, had 
theſe Lords no other Cauſe of Complaint; were 
ſufficient to ſpur them on to revenge. The 
Earl of Lancaſter, he call'd the Player; the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Jew; the Earl of 


Warwick, the Boar of Ardennet, and he had 


thus nick-named all his Enemies, either to 
make them ridiculous, or to point out their 
1 Defects. 
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Defects. Theſe Noblemen finding themſelves 
inſulted by the Favourite, and abuſed by the 
King, met to concert Meaſures, and force 
Edward to keep his Word. Soon after they 
preſented him a Petition, in which they ac- 
quainted him, that his Houſhold was fo ill 

overn'd, it was become abſolutely neceſſary 
to find Means for preventing the Conſequences 


of this Diſorder; adding, that the only Me- 


thod which appear d to them proper, Was, 
that the King ſhould leave the Regulation of 
his Family and Kingdom to ſome Lords choſen 
by Parliament. The Condeſcenſion Edward 
had ſhewn to their firſt Demands, made them 
imagine, that he would not for the future, 
have the Strength to refuſe them what they 
ſhould aſk with Reſolution. They were not 
deceiv'd in their Conjectures. This Prince, as 
timorous on ſome Occaſions, as proud and im- 
rious oh others, was not capable of diſtin- 
oviſhing when it was proper to give way, and 
Inſtead of com- 
plying with the Barons, when they firſt re- 
quir'd that Geveſion ſhould be removed, he 
was obſtinate in his Reſolution to keep him 
near him, which was contrary to the Rules 
of good Policy; afterwards, he was fo far from 
withſtanding the Propofition made him, of 
putting the Government out of his own, into 
other Hands, and from running every Hazard 
rather than yield to fuch a Demand. He 
thought it Policy to give way to their Impor- 
tunities, without reflecting on the Conſequences 
of a Condefcenfion ſo pernicious to his Quiet 
and Authority, he conſented that the Parlia- 
ment ſhould chuſe feven Biſhops, eight Earls, 
and fix Barons, to make the propoſed Regu- 
lation. _ 
In conſequence of the King's Conſent, the 


Lords having enter'd upon this Regulation, 


they preſented a Plan of it to the King, who 
approv'd it, and impower'd the Lords to ſee 
it obſerved for the Space of a Year, It con- 
tain'd hut fix Articles, of which, the two 
principal were, That the King ſhould difpoſe of 
1 part o Bis Revenues, which, for the fu- 
ture, ſhould be employed in diſcharging his Deöts, 
and providing for his Houſhold ; that he 'might 
live on his oο Income without taking from 
others ; that the grund Charter ſpoulil be pun- 

rally obſerved ; and if any Article ſhould be 
obſcure or 'doubiful, the elette Lord: (ho had 
the Tile of Directors) ui ?*plain it. No 
mention was made of \Gaveſton's Baniſhment: 
It is probable the elected Barbns, imagined 
they had no reaſon to apptehend the Favourite, 
while the Government 'Was in their Hands; 
however, when, in the Sequel, they found the 
King continue to laviſſi his Favours upon him 


1 - ' a YL 3 2 | "Fg 
and, without their Advice, had made him 


Odvernor of Nottingham, and Judge of the 
Foteſts on this ſide Trent, they drew up one 


verſal Diſcontent, the Conſequence of wic 


principal of them, by teoalling his Farouk 
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and forty new Articles, which the King fou 
himſelf under a Neceſſity of approving, the 
one of them, in expreſs Terms, contain'q th 
Baniſhment of his Favourite. 
Edward having ſubmitted to receive Fetten 
which he could not ſhake off, determine 
tho with a very great Reluctance, to remg, 
Gaveſton; however, to extenuate, in lone 
meaſure, the Shame of Baniſhment, he gen 
him an imaginary” Commiſſion to raiſe For 
in Guienne, for aſſiſting the Count de Fur 
who had had a Diſpute with the Court d 
France, which was entirely ended. 
Gaveſton did not long remain in Exile, 5% 
ward who could not live without him, maki 
flight of the Articles he had fign'd, recallj 
him, without acquainting the Directors yig 
his having taken this Step. Soon after þþ 
wrote circular Letters to all the Sheriff, y 
acquaint them with what he had done; an 
to_juſtify his Procedure, he told them, thy 
he had ſworn at his Coronation, to cauſe th 
Laws of his Country to be duly obſerved; a 
that no Authority could diſpenſe with his x. 
quitting himſelf of this Duty; that Gauen 
having been baniſh'd by notorious Violene, 
and without a juridical Sentence, he coll 
not deny him the Benefit of the Laws due 
all his Subjects; for which reaſon, he had r. 
call'd him into the Kingdom, not with Defy 
to ſkreen him from Juſtice; but that he migt 
have a fair Trial: That in the Intern 
he ſhould eſteem him a good and faithfil 
Subject, and commanded them to- publih 
this Declaration in their reſpective Diſtrids 
The Lords were not much diſpleaſed i 
the King, having, by@his Step, given then 
a Pretence to deſtroy a Favourite, who co 
not be got from him but by Violence, 5 
begin at opening a Way to the obtaining the! 
Ends, they endeavour'd to get the People a 
their fide, by condemning this Edward's Cot 
duct. They only ſaid, there was no relyuy 
upon the Reſolations'of Parliament, fince th 
King ſhew'd no regard for what was ther 
decreed ; that it was eaſy to perceive he er 
deavour'd to ufurp an abſolute Power, at 
that it was the Intereft of the People, in g. 
neral, to withſtand a deſpotick Sway, 451 
tended to che enſlaving of the Subject. Th# 
Speeches, ſeconded by Emiſſaries the Lord ii 
among the People, began to produce an W 
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the King had but too much reaſon to app® 
hend: He thought he ſhould p t it, h 
publiſhing'a Proclamation, in which, he pi 
teſted his Defign rs to obſerve the one 1. 
forty Articles; but as he had broken thro ft 


this Preteſtation had no effet. 
f Gaveſton in the mean while, more in 
dent than his Maſter, inſteati of app? 


=. Enemies by a modeſt Behaviour, became 
* | e hauughty and arrogant. He be- 
„„ as if he had no ground for Apprehen- 
on. or, as if he had been altogether a Stran- 
= _ ** Deſigns of the Barons. He had 
en the Preſumption to treat the Queen in- 
Ny! lently in his Words, who, as the could have 
0 Satisfaction from Edward, made a bitter 
WCoomplaint to the King her Father. She told 
nin. Caveſton was the only ſource of all her 
Wicfortunes; and, that the Paſſion the King 
er Huſband had conceived for this unworthy 
.ourite, effaced that Affection he ought to 
e for her, and made him entirely abſent 
mſelf from her Bed. 
= The Lords in the mean while did not quit 
ir firſt Deſign; they had among them Men 
e known Ability, who very well knew the 
enger on ſuch Occaſion, of doing things by 
vc, which ſeldom fails of bringing De- 
=o on the Heads of its Authors. The 
ea of Lincoln was one of the meſt conſidera- 


ad Employments, but alſo on that of 


his Bed by an Illneſs, which, in all probabi- 
=, would carry him to the Grave, he appre- 
ended, that, after his Death, the Confede- 
might loſe their Courage: To prevent 
ch a Misfortune, which would neceſſarily 
_ attended by their Deſtruction, he call'd to 
n che Earl of Lancaſter his Son-in-law, and 
aandſon of Henry III. and conjured him in 


aon the Church, and the People of Eu- 
Fd, to the Mercy of the Popes and the 
ig; he told him his Birth obliged him to 
has utmoſt Endeavours to reſcue the King- 
n from the Oppreſſions which it unhappi- 
Wy lbour'd under: He recommended to him 
| 1 ſhewing at all times 2 profound Reſpect 
FI the King; but added, that ſuch Deference 
ct not to prevent his endeavouring to remove 
n about his Perſon foreign Miniſters and 
iis; that he was hound in Honour, in 
acience, and by the“ publick Intereſt, to 
aus the Obſervance. gf the great Charter, 
q | hich Was the only Baſis of the. Peace and 
_ cl; of the Kingdom. In a Word, he 
Al him. to enter into a ſtrict League with 
aof Marwicł, who among all the con- 
ee Lords, was the moſt capable of giving 
been Ide to this important Affair. It 
beg before the Effects of this Advice 
E Perceived; the Earl of Lancaſter, enter 
nco a ſtricter Intimacy with the Earls of 
WW. 4, of Pembroke, of Arundel, of He- 
i 4, of V. arren, with the Archbiſhop of 
| of bury, and {everal ther Biſhops and Ba- 
. e vnanimoufly cxcfolved to take up 
ne Under the common Pretence of main- 
nie p Rights of the Church and State. 
Earl of Lanceſſer was choſen Gene- 


[ 
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e of this Party, not only on account of his 


= Age and Prudence, As he wes confined 


TS ſtrongeſt and moſt moving Terms, not to 
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ral of the Army, intended to be raiſed; an 
Honour which could not be denicd his Merit. 


had no Deference been paid to his Quality: 


Immediately after the Reſolution taken, the 
confederated Lords diſperſed themſelves into 
.the different Counties of the Kingdom, and 
made open Levies of Troops: They uſed ſuch 
Expedition, that, in a very little Time, their 
Forces met at the Rendezvous appointed. It 
was impoſſible theſe Preparations could be un- 
known to Edward, but he, however, took 
as little notice of it, as if he had been no 
way concerned. Inſtead of thinking on the 
Means to fatisfy the incenſed Barons, or to 
protect himſelf againſt their Inſults, he was 
wholly taken up with Gaveſton in his Diver- 
fions at Vr; he had no other Care upon his 
Hands, than that of heaping new Favours 
upon his Minion, continuing in a ſurpriſing 
State of Indolence, tho he ſaw the Kingdom 
in general on the Point of revolting againſt 
him. He ſeem'd induſtriouſly to purſue Me- 
thods diametrically contrary to his Intereſts, 
and to neglect taking ſuch Meaſures, as a 
very common Underſtanding would have ſug- 
geſted. At the very time he found the Barons 
taking Arms to compel his Obſervance of the 
one and forty Articles, he thought fit to in- 
fringe one of the chief of them, by making 
the Biſhop of Litehfield High Treaſurer, with- 
out the Advice of the Directors; but this was 
not the only Error he fell into on this Occa- 
ſion: He would at the fame time, as if he 


had been able to preſcribe Laws to the Barons, 


amend the Regulation under colour, that he 
had reſerved a Right, with the Advice of the 
Directors, to reform ſuch Articles as bore too 
hard upon the royal Prerogative. It may 
eaſily be perceived, this was no proper time to 
require ſuch a Regulation; however he named 
Commiſſioners for himſelf, who were to ſet a- 
bout this Alteration. ; 

The Barons Thoughts were at that Time 
quite otherwiſe employed; having aſſembled 
their Forces, they directed their March to- 


wards York, in hopes (as they might expect 


every thing from the King's Indolence) they 
ſhould ſurprize Edward in that City; but, at 
the Hrit News of their Approach; he had with- 
drawn to NewcaſHe, whither they immediately 


followed. As he did not think this Town of 
ſufficient Strength, he left it, and ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the Caſtle of Scarborough, which 


he eſteem' d the beſt Fortreſs in the North. 
He now began to perceive the Error he had 
committed in deferring ſo long all Preparation 
for Defence, but this Was now too late to think 


of. However, notw-jthſtanding the little like- 


lihood of Succeſs, he determined to go into 
Warwickſhire, vainly flattering himſelf that 


the People would. flock to his, Banner, aupl 
that he ſhould be able to raiſe an Army ; but 5 
as he was under greater Apprehenſions for G4= - 
5 ts; 


veſton 
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rough, earneſtly recommended to the Gover- 
nor's Care, as a very precious Depoſite, and 
a certain Pledge of the Truſt he repoſed in 
him. 
While Edward was taking too late Mea- 
ſures, the Barons, who enter'd Newcaſtle the 
very Day he quitted that Town, laid Hands 
on all the King and Favourite had left behind, 
they having withdrawn in too great Haſte to 
take any thing with them. They found in 
Gaveſton's Baggage a great many Jewels, moſt 
of which belong'd to the Crown. They made 
an exact Inventory of theſe, to account for 
them in the Sequel. The Earl of Lancaſter 
having Advice, that the King was retired from, 
and had left Gaveſton at Scarborough, imme- 
diately detach'd the Earls of Pembroke and 
Warren to lay Siege to that Caſtle, and at-the 


the Center of the Kingdom, to be nearer at 
hand for oppoſing the King's Deſigns. The 
two Earls marched to Scarborough without 
meeting with the leaſt Reſiſtance, inveſted the 
Caſtle, and vigorouſly puſhed on the Siege. 
Tho' it was one of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes in 
the Kingdom, yet it was ſo ill-ſtored with 


| | [ / I / \ T fame time marched the reſt of his Army to 


Proviſion and Ammunition neceflary for a De- 


fence, that Gaveſton was in a few Days under 
the Neceſſity of ſurrendring - himſelf into the 
Hands of his Enemies; he, however, ob- 
tained a Sort of Capitulation, by which he 
was promiſed the Liberty of ſpeaking; to the 
King, and of being tried by his Peers according 
to the uſual Form. | 
Eduard no ſooner heard of his Favourite's 
'being taken, but he was very earneſt in his 
"Solicitations for his being ſet at Liberty, or 
at leaſt for his being brought to ſee and ſpeak 
to him, as was agreed; above all Things he 
conjured the Confederate Barons to ſpare the 
Life of their Priſoner; on which Condition, 
he promiſed to give them full Satisfaction on 
every Head of their Grievances. Moſt of the 
Lords were againſt the King's ſeeing Gave- 
ſton; being ſenſible this Requeſt was with no 
other View than to get him out of their Hands; 
but the Earl of Pembroke telling them, that 
they were obliged to make good his Word, 
which he had given in the Name of all the 
confederated Barons ; and undertaking, if they 
would intruſt Gaveſton to his Care, to conduct 
him to the Speech of the King, and bring 
him back to any Place they ſhould appoint, 
| _ were at length prevailed upon to con- 
lent. of P5558 
- Pembroke deſigned to eſcort his Priſoner to 


the Caſtle of Wallingford, where the King 


was to meet and ſpeak to him. With this 
View, directing his March through Oxford- 


Pire, he came to Doddington Caſtle, where, 


leaving Gaveſton under a Guard, he went to 
lodge in the Neighbourhood. He did not think 
| 3 e 


the Barons made not the leaſt Excuſe for th 


having no Confidence in the Citizens, he uM 


in greater Safety. In this Extremity he lh 
Recourſe to the Interceſſion of the T 


ſelves to reſtore all that had been uu 
Newcaſtle, ; to beg the King's Pardon nj 3 
lick, and to proteſt to him, that "vl 
having the leaſt Deſign againſt his Perſon, N 
only View was to redreſs the Abuſes 1 
Government. The King on his Side po 
to grant an Act of Oblivion to them and # 


granting the like Amneſty to all who hal 1 
with Gaveſton. 44% gt 01 


miſe in reſtoring all that had been take 
"Newcaſtle; but Edward did not behalt? 


publiſhing the Act of Oblivion above 
aſſay d to draw the Earl of Lancaſter io f 
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veſton than for himſelf, he left him in Scarbo- 


it neceſſary to uſe any greater Precaution ;, , | 
County where the King had no Troops 1 5 
conſequently he need be under no Apprehy, = 
ſions of Danger from him; but he found þ —_ 
had taken his Meaſures wrong The Eg | 
Warwick, who had violently oppoſed 4, BM 
King's and Gavefton's Interview, being wy 
informed how the Apartments lay, went 
the Night to the Houſe where Gaveſtm w 
then under Guard, took him thence by Fy, WM 
and conducted him to Warwick, The * Br 
next Morning this Lord, and ſome other, 
the moſt violent of the Party, bringing lin i 
to a ſhort Trial, ordered his Head to be (yy WM 
off, If every Action merited the Epithet 
extravagant, ſurely this does; ſince, by w 
ting a Capitulation, it tramples under Fo, 
Laws of Nations, and that Deference win AN 
ought at all Times to be ſhewn by a dube £ 
to his Sovereign. What would not theſe n WR 
Lords have ſaid, if the King, or Garin Y 
had behaved towards them in the u. 
Manner ? 8 3 
Tho' the King was extremely irritatel: 
the Preſumption of theſe Lords, yet was hi 
no Condition to ſpeak his Reſentment ; uM 


Inſult : On the contrary, not. contented w 
being rid of the Object of their Hate, thcy4 AA; 
manded, in a ſtill more haughty Strain, & 
Performance of the forty Articles, and a (py. 
Redreſs of all the Miſchiefs of the State, 1 
the mean while they marched towards I 

don, whither the King had withdrawn; u 


himſelf up in Canterbury, where he wa ul 


Nuncio, of the Count dEvreux the C ie 
Uncle then in England, and to that of Wi 


Nephew the Earl of Gloceſter, who bal! . 


therto kept a Sort of Neutrality. By ul 


Means of theſe three Mediators, -who wenn 


indefatigable in the Buſineſs, certain 


were agreed upon = ſeem'd to gie a Eu 


neral Satisfaction. The Lords obliged dH 


Adherents, reſerving to himſelf the Pot 


The Barons punctually performed thei 


7 


the ſame Regard to his Word, for . 


during which Space he left no Mel 


1 


at whatever Safeguards he offered him, he 
1d never induce this Prince to truſt himſelf 
bis Power, till the Amneſty was paſs'd. 
ee Barons at length tired out with the many 
tons the King made uſe of, began to have 
HS -courſe once more to the Sword, when the 
bs of France ſent his Brother the Count 
esa, attended by Enguerrand de Marig- 
e endeavour at terminating this Quarrel. 
7 Fe Queen added to theirs her utmoſt Endea- 
S 7 OU 

n 


rs, but it was a difficult Point to compaſs; 
bt, King daily putting off the Publication 
WF the promiſed Act of Oblivion, gave the 
ons Ground to believe, he did not proceed 
t Sincerity. During this Negotiation, Ed- 
„ went to confer with the King his Fa- 
er-in-law, and ordered the Parliament's 


| D beeting in his Abſence. The Earl of Lan- 


ne to this Meeting, being encouraged by the 
iss Abſence ; but upon News of his being 
dd at Sandwich, they immediately with- 
e, and would not depend on the Safeguards 
+ {nt them; their Departure cauſed the 
eling up of the Parliament. Affairs being 
poſture which made a new Rupture hour- 


ech the King to give the Barons Satisfaction, 
tt he could not put it off any longer. He 
ef refore order d the expediting the two pro- 
ea Amneſties, which were ſoon after con- 
red by Parliament. But as a general Act 
bt Oblivion did not fatisfy thoſe concerned, 
jt re was a. Neceſſity of granting a particular 
1 e, to four hundred ſixty and eight of 


Y * whoſe Names are ſet down in Rymer's 
Md. | 

During the Courſe of the Negotiation, the 
een was delivered of a Prince, in the Be- 
ung of October, 13 13, who was baptized 
the Name of Edward. * 
Irhe Publication of the Amneſties both for 
© confederate Barons, and Gaveſton's Friends, 
length reſtoring Peace to the Kingdom, the 
lament granted the King a conſiderable 
dy to carry on the Scots War with Vi- 
=” Bcfore this Meeting broke up, the Ba- 
made the King a publick Reparation of 
our, before a numerous Concourſe of 
ole, in the great Hall at Weftminſfter : This 
s performed with much Solemnity. They 
irelsd the King in the moſt humble and 
WP uilive Terms, as if the Pardon he had 
nted them had been the pure Effects of his 
meney. After which, they returned to 
r relpetive Homes, in all Appearance tho- 
ghly ſatisfy d, but however diffident of the 
"al — had affronted him too highly, 
24 Was not a little increaſed by the 
6 — the Earl of Warwick, which hap- 
Paige after (i ths Opinion of the World)' 
29 - CR. > 1 


„,, and the Barons of his Party, readily . 


| þ apprehended, the Mediators were ſo urgent 


could ever forget the Injury. Their 
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While England was violently toſſed by the 
Weakneſs and mean Capacity of the Prince 
who govern'd, Scotland daily gather'd Strength 
by the prudent Conduct of a brave and vigi- 
lant Sovereign, who knew how to make a 
right Uſe of the Repoſe afforded by Edward J. 
Robert Bruce, who juſtly ought to be eſteem'd 
the Reſtorer of the Scofs Monarchy, had the 
Addreſs to put an End to thoſe Factions which 
divided the Subjects, and unite them all in the 
Reſolution of ſhaking off the Yoke of Bon- 
dage. By this happy Union he was not only 
in a Condition to recover the better Part of his 
own Kingdom, but even to carry the War 
into England. I ſhall now enter upon a Par- 
ticular of this War, which I could not inter- 
mix with the domeſtick Troubles of England, 
without rendring both confuſed. 

Edward the Firſt had reſolved upon the ut- 
ter Subverſion of Scotland, and no doubt but 
he would have reduced that Kingdom to a ve- 
ry wretched State, if Death, providentially for 
the Scots, had not taken him off. Robert 
Bruce was preparing to take Advantage of the 
Conſternation the Exgliſb were in upon the 


Loſs of their King, when a violent Illneſs 


made him incapable of entering upon Action. 
The: Scots however, who were as yet unac- 
quainted with the CharaQter of Edward the 
Second, were in great Perplexity, both on ac- 
count of the Danger their King was in, and 
on that of their Forces being vaſtly inferior to 
thoſe of the Enemy. Edward the Second's 
ſudden Reſolution to return to England, when 
he was advanced as far as Dumfrees, and had 
ſtruck a Terror thro' the whole Kingdom, 
raiſed the Hopes of the Scots. The Impatience 
of this Prince to meet Gaveſton, to marry the 


Princeſs deſigned him, and to be crown'd, ef- 


faced all Thoughts of War, to which he had 
no very great Inclination : Wherefore, leaving 
his Army under the Command of John Cumin, 
a Scots Nobleman, he ſet out for England. 
His ſudden Departure occaſioned great Mur- 
murings, not only in the Army, but through- 
out the Kingdom. It was not without Aſto- 
niſhment that the Fng/zb ſaw him deſert the 
Conqueſt of Scotland, at a Time when the Ar- 
dour of his Troops, and the Sickneſs of King 
Robert, ſeemed to warrant a glorious Cam- 


paign. The Choice he made of Cumin to 
command the Army, was no leſs cenſured. 


The General was a Scot, and tho' he was of a 
Faction oppoſite to Robert Bruce, and his par- 
ticular Enemy, yet his being a Foreigner was 


_ ſufficient to cauſe the Murmurs of the Engl:/b, 


who thought themſelyes diſgraced by this Pre- 


ference. What ſoon after happen'd, -prov'd 


theſe Complaiuts but too well grounded. C. 
min thinking to take Advantage of Robert's 
Tlineſs, whom he thought in no Condition to 
appear at the Head of his Troops, advanced 
to attack the Scots ; tlio“ Robert Was extremely 
4E < | | weak, 
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weak, he did not judge it prudent to decline 
the Battle. In ſuch a Conjuncture a Retreat 
might have diſcouraged his Subjects, and have 
proved the Loſs of his Kingdom: Where- 
fore he mounted his Horſe, and ſupported by 
two 'Squires, he drew up his Army, and wait- 
ed his Enemy with a Reſolution which pro- 


_ duced a prodigious Effect. The Exgliſb ima- 


gined this little Army would not have dared 
to make a Stand before them : But when they 
remark'd the. good Diſpoſition of the Scots 
Forces, and that they were deceived in their 
Hopes, their Courage flagged ſo much, that 
they could hardly reſolve upon the Onſet. So 
feeble an Aſſault and fo ill ſeconded, inſpired 
the Scots, with new Courage; they furiouſly 
ruſhed upon their Enemies, and gave them a 
total Overthrow. This Defeat was by ſo much 
the more ignominious for the Englif, as they 
were not only ſuperior in Number, but were 
the very Forces which had ſo often conquer'd 
the Scots, and which, in this Engagement, 
ſuffer'd themſelves to be beaten by an Army of 
raw Troops levied in haſte. Cumin, after his 


Defeat, being withdrawn into England, Ro- 


bert enter'd Argyle, which was ſtill in the 
Poſſeſſion of the Engliſb, and ravaged the 
Country from End to End. Soon after, his 
Brother Edward Bruce gave the Engliſb ano- 
ther Overthrow in the County of Galloway. 
Theſe two Victories made the Scots ſo much 
ſuperior, that they began from this Time 
to deſpiſe the Engliſb, and forget their for- 
mer Lofles, De 
Tho' Edward was very little inclined to 
War, yet he could not but exert himſelf, to 
ſtop the Courſe of the Scots King. In 1308, 
which was the ſecond Year of his Reign, he 
marched a powerful Army into Scotland; but 
having taken no Care for Proviſions, depending 
upon being furniſhed in the Enemy's Country, 
he was obliged to lead this Army back into his 
own Kingdom, not having wherewithal to 
ſupport it. Robert, with greater Foreſight, 
had before-hand either carry'd off, or deſtroy'd 
all that could ſubſiſt his Enemies. Edward's 
Retreat facilitated the Means for the King of 
the Scots ſeizing upon ſeveral Towns, which 
were held by the Engliſh, and for his making 
that Year a very proſperous Campaign. The 
Troubles which afterwards aroſe in England, 
on account of Gaveſton, enabled that Prince to 
make till a greater Progreſs. In 13 10 and 
1311, he made two Inroads into England, and 
carried off great Booty. In 1312, he reco- 
vered Perth, Lanarick, Dumfrees, . Roxbo- 
rough, and at length the Caſtle of Edinburgh, . 
which his. General, Earl Murray, took, by 
Aſſault; and this ſame Vear the Iſle of Man 
voluntarily ſubmitted to him. 


- 


While Robert puſhed on his Conqueſts, | Ed. 
ward, who bent his whole Thoughts on the 
means of revenging the Death of Gaveſton 

* 5 | 


upon the Barons, was amazingly indolent q; 1 
Regard to Scotland. Inſtead of haſten, WM 
Accommodation with the Lords, that he 1 =] 
unite his whole Forces, he by a Policy a 
tremely prejudicial to the Affairs of his Kin W 
dom, protracted the Negotiation, Role; E 
the interim, improved this Negligence of A 
Engliſh to his own Advantage: After he H 
retaken all the Towns which Edward I, HH 
Scotland, Sterlyn excepted, in 1313, he H 
his Brother Edward to beſiege that Wn | 
which was then look'd upon as the CﬀrowsM | 
in all Scotland. This Siege was quſhed g 
with great Vigour, and the Town was deu 
with equal Reſolution : However, Mx, 
who commanded in Sterlyn, ſeeing his My, 
made no Preparation to relieve him, th 
he did him a Piece of Service in fignin 
Capitulation ; by which he engaged hint 
to ſurrender the Town, if not relieved n. 
Year. | 5 
Edward, by this Capitulation having {i 
cient Time to make Preparations, reſolved, x 
any Price, to prevent the Loſs of fo conf 
rable a Town: Wherefore he ſummoned d 
the Vaſſals of the Crown to lead him Fon 
The Enghſh, Gaſcons, and Welſh obeyed lin 
with ſuch Readineſs, that in June, 1314, k 
ſaw himſelf at the head of one hundred thy 
ſand fighting Men. The Soldiers of this 
my had, in Imagination, devoured all vu 
the preceding Waſtes of Edward I. hal ie 
in Scotland. The Earls of Lancaſter, 1 
del, Hereford, and the new Earl of Marui 
alone, refuſed to ſerve the King on this O 
ſion; they had too great a Diffidence of hint 
put themſelves into his Power. | 
This numerous Army having enter'd 4-8 
land, advanced within Sight of Srerhn. kk 
bert waited their coming at the Head «if 
zoooo Men, enured to the Fatigues of Wa 
and who had often defeated the Engliſs; k 
had drawn up his Army in an advantage 
Spot, where he could not be encompalſ; 
on the one Side he was defended by an in- 
ceſſible craggy Mountain, and ſecured cn i 
other by a deep Moraſs, Notwithſtanding b 
great Inequality, the Scots reſolving to de 
conquer, received their Enemies with l 
Stedfaſtneſs and Reſolution, that they f 
ſoon diforder'd, and put this numerous 1 
into. Confuſion, The Engli/þ Horle, beige BR 
the firſt Onſet attack d with an Imp BR 
which they could not ſtand; taking to fg 
cauſed the Defeat of the 'whole Army ; * 1 
feat by much the moſt terrible of an 
Engliſh ever experienced from the Begin" 
their Monarchy ; the Scots Authors tell 
50000 of the Enemy were flain, and 05 
Number of Priſoners exceeded that of the f 
querors. The Earl : of: Gloceſter,-N ehen 
Edward II. ſeveral other Noblemen 
ſtinction, and above 700 Knights, 


5 


— 


from 


Es vcral Years Duration. 
Superiority over the Engliſb, that the latter 
WE were reduced to the ſuffering their Frontiers 
6s be ravaged, without daring to make the 
= ict Reſiſtance. 


l N other Prelates; but the tem 
oblutely refuſed attending the Obſequies of a 


dead in the Field of Battle. The Engliſb re- 


aue the Number of their ſlain to ten thou- 
and; but the conſequence of this Battle ſhews 


their Loſs muſt have been much greater, ſince 
that time, they never more durſt take 
the Field. | | 
Edward, with the ſhatter'd Remains of his 
Army, made a haſty Retreat, and did not think 
himſelf in Safety till he had reach'd York, 


| where he gathered to him thoſe who, in their 


Flight, had been diſperſed by different Routs. 
He form'd in this City a very conſiderable 


ody of Troops, with which he ſhew'd ſome 
nclination to enter again into the Enemy's 
Country, and hazard a ſecond Battle; but his 
Forces were in ſo great Conſternation, that he 
Could not prevail upon them to make a new 
W Efort for the Recovery of their Honour, 


This Battle, called the Battle of Bannocks- 


un, made the Scots Maſters of an ineſtima- 


ble Booty, and procured them a Calm of ſe- 
They gain'd ſuch a 


While Fortune let flip no Opportunity to 


poll Edward down, an Impoſtor, named Pow- 
a, the Son of a Tanner at Exeter, endea- 
vor d to take the Crown from his Head, by 
eaffrming he was the true Edward, and that 
be had been changed by his Nurſe, - $6 ro- 
nantick and ill-contrived a Scheme, ſerved 
only to bring the Impoſtor to the Gallows, 
WW nſtcad of the Throne he had Views of aſcend- 
. , | 
Ihe Loſs the Exgliſb had ſuffer'd in Scot- 
, was follow'd by a dreadful Famine, which 
ed three Years, and ſwept away an infinite 
Number of People. The Parliament vainly 
W-"dcavour'd to remedy this Evil by ſetting a 
ie upon Proviſions; they were obliged to 
real the next Year the Act they had made 
Pon this Subject; but neither War, Famine, 
the Murmurs of the People, could reſtrain 
Wc King from expending a very conſiderable 
mof Money in the Burial of his Favourite, 
YJ hoſe Body he had tranſported to his Manor 
WP Longley in Hertfordſhire. He would Ho- 


our this funeral Pomp with his Preſence at- 
ended by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
poral Lords 


10 Who. had been ſo hateful to them, and 
am they thought unworthy of the Ho- 
our done his Memory. 1 . 
6 To F amine, in the mean while, ravaged 
n miſerable Kingdom, and raged in ſo dread- 
manner, that what the Hiſtorians report 
be pes crecible. They not only tell us, that 
ot, de fed an thoſe Animals which are 
ll aorrent from our Nature; but, what 
more ſhocking, that the People were 


LY 
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obliged carefully to conceal their Children, to 
prevent their being ſtolen and devour'd by 
Thieves ; nay, Men were forced to be on their 
Guard, fearing the being knock'd o' the head 
in bye Places, as they knew there were too 
many Examples of thoſe who had been fo 
murdered, to ſerve for Food to ſuch as had no 
means of getting other Proviſions, We beſides 
find in the Hiſtories of thoſe times, that the 
Priſoners cruelly devour'd each other, as the 
extream Dearth prevented their obtaining from 
any a neceſſary Subſiſtance. A bloody Flux, 
occaſioned by a bad Diet thoroughly compleat- 
ed the Miſery of the Eng/iſh, who died in 
ſuch Numbers, that the Living could hardly 
ſuffice to bury the Dead. The only Remedy 
could be found for the Famine, and which, 
however, did not give the neceſſary Relief, 
was forbidding any ſort of Beer to be brew'd 
under pain of Death, that the Corn uſually 
employed in Drink, might be made into 
Bread. 

Notwithſtanding theſe Calamities, which 
one would have imagined ſufficient to have 
turn'd the Hearts of Men towards Devotion 
and Repentance, the reciprocal Animoſities 
between the King and the Lords, long har- 
bour'd in their Breaſts, daily gather'd Strength; 
and this Hatred could not but produce fatal 
Conſequences. Edward who could not forget 
the Injuries he had received, cheriſh'd a con- 
ceal'd Thirſt of Revenge, which puſh'd him 
on to endeavour, by every poſſible Method, 
to gratify his Paſſion. He was the moſt in- 
cenſed againſt the Earl of Lancaſter, whom 
he looked upon as the only Author of his Mis- 
fortunes, and his moſt dangerous Enemy, If 
the Life of this Nobleman had been in his 
Power, *tis probable he would not have ſpared 
him; but as he could by no Diffimulation 
bring him into a Snare, and that his Perſon 
was out of his Reach, he undertook the ſpoiling 
him of his Honour and his Eſtate : and with 
this View ſet an Affair on foot, which the 
moſt cautious Man could not have prevented. 

While this Nobleman abſented himſelf from 
Court, a certain Knight, named St. Martin, 
a Man of very mean Figure, and a Dwarf in 
Stature, gave in a Petition to the Judges, 
in which he. claum'd the Earl of Lancaſter's 


Wife, Heireſs to the two Houſes of Lincoln 


and Saliſbury, alledging he had lain with her, 
and that ſhe had promiſed. him Marriage be- 
fore her Engagement with the Earl. The 
Lady diſſatisfied with her Huſband, having to 
her eternal Shame avow'd the Fact, was, with 
her whole Fortune, adjudg'd to this unworthy 
Claimant. | This Affair, which required a tho- 
rough Examination, was concluded with ſuch 
Precipitation, that it was eaſy to perceive the 
Judges had before-hand been corrupted, and 
that the King himſelf was the Promoter of this 
Suit. An Affront of ſuch a Nature offer'd 
| Weeks 
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to a Prince of the Blood, extreamly beloved by 
the People, very greatly incens'd them againſt 
the King : their Murmurs againſt his Govern- 
ment were every where heard ; and as he had 
no Favourite on whom 'they could throw the 
Blame of his Extravagancies, they directly 
charged him with all the Fault, and openly 
ſaid, that the Throne of England had never 
been fill'd with a Prince ſo unworthy to go- 
vern a free People. 
While England was brought to the moſt 
deſolate Condition, Edward, giving himſelf 
no manner of concern about the Waſte the 
Scots daily committed on his Frontiers, turn'd 
his whole Thoughts upon reducing the Barons, 
who were beginning to form new Projects; 
the Conſequences of which, he had reaſon to 
apprehend. They had lately prefented him a 
Petition, containing a long Liſt of his Peoples 
Grievances, which they requir'd might be ſpee- 
.dily redreſs'd. He thought of nothing leſs, 
than the Reformation of Abuſes: but as 
he durſt not openly make known his Inten- 
tions, he remitted this Affair to the Parliament, 
which was to meet at Lincoln. An Invaſion 
which the Scots made at this time, gave him 
a Colour of often proroguing this Seſſions, and 
at laſt for revoking the deſign'd Meeting. 
This Procedure ſo enraged the Barons, that 
they unanimouſly reſolved to take up Arms, 
and obtain by their Swords the requir'd Sa- 
tisfaction. They had, no doubt, driven this 
weak Prince to great Extremities (as he was 
very little capable of behaving as he ought in 
ſo nice a Conjuncture) if ſome Lords, more 
moderate, had not join'd the Pope's Legate, 
and together with him endeavour'd at procuring 
a Reconcihation. 
the King, for the confederated Barons Satis- 
faction, to admit a certain Number of them 
into his Council, and to oblige himſelf to do 
nothing without their Participation. The 
Earl of Lancaſter was to have been one of this 
Number; but as he durſt not truſt the King, 
't was agreed, he ſhould name a Baron or a 
Knight in his ſtead. Edward beſide promiſed 
an unreſtricted Amneſty for the Earl of Lan- 
caſter, with regard to all that had paſſed to 
that Day. This Agreement was concluded 
and ſigned at Leak on the'gth of Auguſt, 1318, 
and three Days after confirm'd by the Parlia- 
ment, which the King call'd at the Inſtances 
of the Mediators. This Affair being ended, 
the King and the Earl of Lancaſter met on 
the Plains of Leiceſter, embraced and kiſſed 
each other in Sign of a thorough Reconcilia- 
tion. Let us now return to the Scots War, 


which continued during all the Troubles which 


harraſs d Exglin t. F Arie! 
. Robert having gain d that ſignal Victory near 
Sterlin, which was fo: very fatal to the Eu- 
glißb, purſued the Vanquiſh'd into England, 
where he made prodigious Ravage, while Ed. 


Theſe Mediators induced 


of ENGLAND, 
ward kept cloſe in ork, and durſt not _ 


his Enemy. The Scots King, not tic 


with this Advantage, form'd the Plan of taki,, 
Ireland from the Crown of England. Thi 
Iſland had been long govern'd by Engliſ oc 
ficers, who were more Intent upon enrichi 
themſelves, than upon procuring the Gogg 


the People. Their Tyranny had cauſcd h 


great and fo general a Diſcontent among t 


Triſh, that they only waited a favourable 05 


portunity to revolt. The Defeat of the . 
gliſb Army before Sterlin, giving them oroun 
to imagine a favourable Conjuncture for th 
Execution of their Deſign, they let the Kiry 
of Scotland know, they were ready to throy 
off the Engliſh Yoke, if he would afford then 
his Aſſiſtance. Robert ſent thither ſome Troo 
under the Command of his Brother, wy 
placing himſelf at the Head of the Rev 
conquer'd the greater Part of the Iſland, an 
was even acknowledged King. While ke 
puſh'd on his Conqueſts in Ireland, Robert: 
muſed Edward with Propoſitions of Pea 
which he ſeem'd to make in good earn 


and with great Eagerneſs : But he anti 


raiſed Difficulties from time to time, which 
prevented any thing being concluded. Thi 
Management laſted till the Year 1317, Bl. 
ward not in the leaſt perceiving the Artificed 


his Enemy: His want of Penetration had com- 


pleatly loſt him Ireland, if the Murmur d 
his People had not rous'd him out of his Le 
thargy. The Injury England might recent 
by the Loſs of this Iſland, was ſo manifeſ, 
and he was made ſo thoroughly ſenſible d 
the ill Conſequences, that he at laſt reſolve 
to ſend thither a powerful Reinforcement ur 
der the Command ef Mortimer. The Enjif 
in Treland finding themſelves enabled to key 
the Field, march'd to attack the Scots Prin: 
The King of Scotland, in the Interim, beit 
inform'd of the Neceſſity his Brother was f 
of a ſpeedy Succour, croſs'd into Ireland; bi 
at his. Arrival, he receiv'd the News of his It 
ving been defeated and ſlain in a Battle l 
which he had too raſhly engaged. Raben 
Loſs in this Action having broken all his Met 
ſures, and render'd him incapable of purlunz 
the War in that Country, he judged it beit 
to improve the Advantage his Troops had gail 
in Scotland. In his Abſence, Douglas, oned 
his Generals, had beaten the Engliſb Am) 
which Edward had ſent into that King 


to take Advantage of Robert's being at a 4 


es: 12632 „„ 
This new Victory, which ſo reduced te 
Engliſh that they could not make head gi 
the Scots, made Robert think of improvi”s ' 
by beſieging Berwick, which was {till in 
Pofſeflion of the Enemy, He could not mit 
Preparations for this, without' Edward's bel 


inform'd of them; but this | Information ue 


of little uſe, as he had neither the- Money n 
£ 4 Troch 


— 


n far 


_ [cat 


—_ . Gary to prevent the Deſigns of 
+ | WE 1 n * Ee he had recourſe 
f 1 50 Pope, and earneſtly entreated him to 
5 loy his Authority for procuring either a 
9 or at leaſt a Truce with Scotland. 
VJoln XXII, who had lately ſucceeded Ce- 
7, V. readily comply'd with Edward's Re- 
& iis. He look d upon this as a favourable 
Opportunity of extending his Authority over 
crown'd Heads; and with this View took up- 
on him to make a Peace between Robert and 
Eaward, not 15 a Mediator, but as a ſovereign 
judge, and by Virtue of his apoſtolical Power. 
To this end, he ſent two Legates into En- 
gland, with a Power which ſhew'd he thought 
bimſelf inveſted with ſovereign Authority over 
n kings. By their Commiſſion they were in- 

W Grudted to make a Peace between the two ho- 


tile Nations, ſuch as they ſhould think pro- 


1 per. But as he judged a Peace could not be 
concluded without Debates, which would take 
vp time, be order'd his Legates, in his Name, 
WS nd by his Authority, to publiſh a Truce for 
ES two Years, and gave them Power to excom- 
municate all who ſhould not obſerve it. 


_ Thc Legates, furniſh'd with ſuch full and 
extraordinary Power, repaired to England, and 
immediately publiſhed the Truce. Edward 
= blindly ſubmitted to it, not conſidering; that 
by his Obedience he facrificed to the Court of 
bone the moſt authentick Rights of his Crown; 
but Robert behaved in a different manner; un- 
cer Pretence that neither the Pope nor his 
Legates had given him the Title of King, far 
cem ſuffering the Truce to be publiſhed in 
Ccotland, he would not allow the Roman En- 
boys to ſet Foot in his Kingdom; and ve 

bowughly handled the Guardian of the Corde- 
= 7; of Berwick, ſent to him by the Legates, 
_ 0 had the Preſumption, by a Wile, to make 
_ : {oct of a Publication of the Trace in the 


5 ecſence of forme Scotſinen. Robert was fo far 
* HT {0 obeying the Pope, that he beſieged Ber- 


wick, and by the Treachery of the Governor, 
if we may believe the Eugliſb, ſoon took it. 
bis Contempt of the Pope's Commands made 
be Legates excommunicate him, and inter- 
aid his Kingdom : but he gave himſelf no 
great Concern about a Cenſure, which was ma- 
nicſtly unjuſt with regard to him, and partial 
in favour of the Eugliſb; wherefore he puſh'd 
forward, and advanced to the Engliſh. Fron- 
urs, where he ſpread Devaſtation without 
Vopoltion, W; 
l r d was by this made ſenſible of the 
0 © duccour the Pope's ſpiritual Arms would 
wy him, wherefore, ſuddenly changing his 
: OG Management, he found means to raiſe 
Amy, with which he deſign'd: to attempt 


In this Sie 
eneral, 


ge, Earl Murray the King of Scots 
made a Diverſion in England, 
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ecovering Berwick, While he was buſied 


3 
Return, after having ravaged ſome Counties, he 
met a Body of the Engliſb Militia to the Num- 
ber of ten thouſand Men, headed by the 
Archbiſhop of York, Tho' his Forces were 
conſiderably leſs numerous than thoſe of the 
Enemy, he notwithſtanding attacked them 
with great Bravery, and gained a Victory over 


| theſe raw Troops, which left one half of their 


Number ftretched in the Field of Battle. 
The Scots, by reaſon of ſome Engliſb Prieſts, 
who were ſlain in this Fight, cloathed in their 
Surplices; called this Engagement the Wh1te 
Battle. 


time after, by meer dint of Solicitation, he 
obtain'd a Truce for two Years ; and quitting 
the northern Counties; return'd to London, 
where he was not more fortunate. 25 

This Truce did not procure the Eng/i/h the 
Calm they expected from it: ſcarcely was it 
publiſh'd, when the Kingdom was ſhaken by 
new Commotions, much more violent than 
the Troubles which Gaveſton had occafioned. 
The Averſion the King and Barons had for 
each other, continued ſtill like Fire under 
Aſhes, which required only freſh Fuel to 
blaze out again ; and-unfortunately this was 
but too ready at hand, The Lords, always 
jealous of thoſe who were about the King's 


Perſon, had introduced into his Court Hugh 


Spencer, .a young Man, whom they believed 
entirely devoted to their Intereſt. They ob- 
tained his being made Chamberlain, defigning 


to make uſe of him as a Spy, to be inform'd 


of what paſſed at Court, which they ſeldom 
frequented ; but their Scheme turn'd againſt 
themſelves. Spencer had a Father whoſe Name 
was alſo Hugh; a Man of Courage and good 
Senſe, who gave his Son a quite contrary Ad- 
vice. He made him ſenſible; it would be 
much eaſier to puſh his Fortune by being in- 
tent on his own Intereſt, than by ſerving the 
Barons ; and that by a little Patience and 
Complaiſance, he might make himſelf ſupe- 
rior to thoſe whom he eſteemed his ' Patrons, 
Spencer accordingly following his Father's Ad- 


vice, ſoon became the King's Confidant, and - 


ſucceeded Gæveſton in his Affection. But he 
had no ſooner. attained to this Height of fa- 


vour, than he trod in the Steps of his Prede- | 


ceſſor, and groflly abuſed it. His 22 


Pride, and inſatiable Avarice, made the Engl} 


ſoon wiſh Gaveſton had not been deſtroyed. Hugh 


his Father, whom the King, on his Account, 


had created Earl of Winchefter; had hitherto 
been a Man of a Character not to be reproach d 


with any Action unworthy of a Man of Ho- 


nour and Probity in his Employments under 


the late and preſent King, he had always be- 
haved with Moderation, Prudence and 1 mpar- 


tiality; but he could not keep up the Repu- 


tation he had acquired: a blind Fondneſs for 


N , > 4 f 7 & C ., © , * 9 6 898 * 0 0 a . 
le Was very fatal to the Borderers: In his his Son, and Ambition ſeizing on him in his 
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This Event compelled Edward to 
raiſe the Siege of Berwich, and ſome little 
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old Age, render'd him guilty of Extravagan- 
cies, which made him equally with his Son, 
odious to the Nation, eſpecially to the Nobi- 


lity; who ſoon preſented Petitions to the 
King of the fame Tenor with thoſe againſt 


Gaveſton. As ſuch a Procedure could have no 
other Effect, than the giving their Enemies 
Leiſure to prepare themſelves, they retolv'd to 
raiſe Forces with all poſſible Secreſy and Ex- 
pedition, and to ſurpriſe the King and his Fa- 
- vourites before they could take any Meaſures. 
This Deſign was executed with ſuch Diſpatch, 
that in a very ſhort Space they brought to- 
gether eleven thouſand Men, which Number 
they thought ſufficient to take the Field. Their 
firſt Exploit was. to ravage the Eſtates of the 
Spencers ; Hugh Mortimer, called the Young, 
to diſtinguiſh him from his Uncle of the ſame 
Name, was committion'd to ſee this perform'd, 
and he executed his Orders with ſuch Seve- 
rity, and with ſo little Tenderneſs for the Fa- 
vourites, that in a few Days he did them Da- 
mage to upwards of ſixty thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. This being done, the Barons deputed 
ſome of their own Body to preſent a Petition 
to the King for the Removal of the Spencers; 
Edward not finding himſelf in a Condition to 
abate their Preſumption, remitted the Affair to 
the Parliament; but the Reſolution the Lords 
had taken of continuing in Arms, broke all 
his Meaſures, moſt of the Members of Parlia- 
ment being devoted to the Lords, others in- 
timidated by the Army, and not one ſo far 
eſpouſing the Intereſts of the Spencers, as to 
run any hazard upon their Account, they 
were both baniſhed in Spight of all the King 
could do. | 
Edward wirmly reſented this Affront, and 
ſwore to revenge it : but, it is poſſible, means 
might have been found to have pacified him, 
if the Queen, who was commonly, on like 
Occaſions, the Mediatrix between the King 
and the Lords, had not declined her good Of- 
fices on their behalf, or rather had not uſed 
her utmoſt Endeavours to enflame him till 
more, by a fignal Affront ſhe received from 
one of them, the Blame of which ſhe threw 


upon their whole Body. The Cauſe of her 


Reſentment. was this. i” 

While Edward was ſo greatly incenſed 
againſt the Lords, Jſabella, who deſigned to 
make a Pilgrimage to Canterbury, ſent ſome of 
her Domeſticks to provide her Lodgings in 
Leeds Caſtle, which belonged to Bartholomew 
Baldeſmere, one of the Confederate Barons. 
As all of that Faction had -at that Time 
a great Diffidence of the King, the com- 
manding Officer of the Caſtle refuſed the 


Queen's Servants Admittance, one of whom 


was killed. Baldeſmere himſelf was ſo far 


from blaming this Procedure in the Officer, 
that upon Complaint being made to him, he 
had the Preſumption to write a very inſolent 


7 


the Engliſh 


and recalled the Father, as he before h 
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Letter to the Queen, in which, in expreſ, 
Terms, he approved his Behaviour, It w. 
not likely, that a haughty and revengefil 
Princeſs could ſuffer ſo great an Indignit 
without Reſentment. As ſhe perceived th; 
Union of the Barons was the only Ground of 
Baldeſmere's Inſolence, ſhe thought, to e 
venge herſelf of him, it was neceſſary to 
break this Confederacy : The King patient 
waited an Opportunity to take his Revenge 
but the Revenge of a Woman admits of 40 
Delay. As the Queen deſigned to ſpur Ed. 
ward on to as ſpeedy a one as poſſible, ſhe per. 
ſuaded him that nothing could turn more t 
his Advantage, for the delivering himſelf from 
the Subjection he was in, than the immediate: 
Puniſhment of the Governor of Leeds, c- 
cording to his Deſerts ; which would ftrike; 
Terror into the Barons, who, little ſuppoſing 
ſuch a Reſolution, would ſcarcely think upon 
the Means of their Defence when they found 
he had drawn the Sword, and was in a Con- 
dition to compel them to their Duty, T. 
ward reliſhing this Advice, gave Orders for the 
levying Troops ; but that he might meet with 
no Obſtacles, and calm the Minds of his Sub. 
jects, who began to take alarm, he proteited 
in a Proclamation, that he did not take Arm 
to make War upon his. People, but with the 
ſole Deſign of puniſhing the Inſolence of 
particular Perſon. This Proclamation hamg hi 
produced a good Effect among the People, 
and the Barons not thinking, that they ought 
to involve the Kingdom in a Civil War, for 
the ſake only of an Officer, the King raiſed 
an Army without Oppoſition. His Troops 
were no ſooner in a Readineſs to march, than 
he immediately ſet forward, and beſieged 
Leeds Caſtle, which having reduced, he o- 
der'd the Governor, and ſome other Oficen 
of the Garriſon, to be hanged. This Succel 
effacing the Memory of his Proteſtation, I 
employ'd the Arms he had in hand againſt hs 
Enemies, and beſieged other Caſtles belonging 
to the Barons, eſpecially that of Warwih 
which he reduced with as little Trouble. He 
no ſooner thought himſelf formidable, than he 
recalled young Spencer, who, ſince his Banilt- 
ment, was turn'd Pyrate, but eſpecially agin 
Veſſels. | 
Edward, after the Return of his Favor 
rite, continuing his Progreſs, put the confed- 
rated Barons into an inexpreſſible Conſiem 
tion, as they had taken no Meaſures for tel 
Defence. They now earneſtly wiſh'd for the 
Queen's Aſſiſtance; but ſhe was too much ir 
cenſed to vouchſafe them a Hearing. In ts 
melancholy Situation, they found themſclie 
expoſed to the Fury of their Enemies, 
did not ſpare them. The King, in the mes 
while, revoked the Sentence of Baniſhm#® 
againft the Spencers, by his fingle Auth 


ori 
d te. 


1 


Aled the Son. The King's Diligence put the 
Barons into ſo great Perplexity, that they knew 
1 a which Side to turn them. His Army 
* the Center of the Kingdom, ready to 
"1 upon the boldeſt : The People, as is uſual 
E ſuch Occaſions, declared on the Side of the 
E neſt fearing to be cruſh'd before the Ba- 
m ld be in a Condition to protect them. 
1 mis Extremity, moſt of the confederate 
F 7 ſubmitted to the King's Mercy, and 
bois who took this Courſe acted with the 
cateſt Prudence: Of the others, who would 
ot follow this Example, ſeveral were ſeized 
nd executed; ſome fled beyond Sea, and 
thers were confin'd in different Priſons : 
7oung Mortimer was in the Number of theſe 
alt; the Spencers had him cloſely lock'd up 
the Tower; and he ow'd his Life to a 
tverſul Interceſſion. | 
| The Earl of Lancaſter's Faction being ex- 
remely reduced by the Defection, Flight, Im- 


W ls I nd. es 


ound himfelf under a Neceflity to take his 
Rout Northward, with what few Troops he 
ould draw together. His only Reſource was 
n the Protection of the Scots, who had pro- 
miſed him Aſſiſtance; but there was a Neceſ- 
ity of his joining them, The Rout he had 
ken, and ſome intercepted Letters, diſco- 
er d his Intentions to the King; to prevent 
which, he gave Orders to Sir Andrew Har- 
lay, Governor of Carliſſe, to draw together 
what Troops he could, and meet the Earl, 
ther to ſtop his Paſſage, or to keep him in 


el Pay while the King purſued with his Army. 
ps Notwithſtanding the Earl's Expedition, and 
at is Precaution to retard the King's March, by 


leſtroying the Country as he paſs'd through, 
yet was he compell'd to make a halt, when 
e had got over the Trent, at Burton 
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eb bridge, to diſpute che Paſſage with the Army 
he his Purſuit: But Edward drawing off to 
hs nd a Paſſage elſewhere, the Earl reſolved to 
ng Fat for hin. However, whether through 
> cuple, or from the Fear the Superiority of 
He e King's Forces inſpired, he ſoon changed 
bt s Mind, In hopes of extricating himſelf out 
ſ df this Perplexity, he advanced as far as Bur- 


wyboridge, where there was no paſſing the 
ver but over the Bridge, which was guarded 
dir Andrew Harclay, He was thus reduc'd 
0 the Neceſſity of either engaging the King, 


m. do Was at his Heels,, or of endeavouring to 
hel orce his Paſſage before the Royal Army could 
the ame up with him; he reſolved upon the lat- 
J 1 c nd gave Orders for the immediate Attack 


dt the Bridge ; the vigorous Reſiſtance the 


lis *«mMy made, the Death of the Earl of He- 
who for , who was ſlain in the Beginning of the 
nen ion, and the Fear 1 Troops were 
mer 1 of being ſurprized by the King, who was 
"ith, Ming on, fo damp'd their Courage, that, 
bs nad of continuing the Attack, they took to 


ifonment, or Death of his Partizans, he 
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flight, and diſperſed themſelves over the: 
Country. Harclay perceiving the Confuſion, 
immediately paſs'd the Bridge, and purſued 
thoſe who fled, of whom he took a great 
Number Prifoners. The Earl of Lonca/tcr, 
who in vain exerted himſelf to rally his Troops, 
long buoy'd up with the Hopes of ſucceeding, 
could not avoid the Misfortune of being taken, 
together with ninety-five Barons, or Knights, 


and of being eſcorted to the Caſtle of Pom- 


fret. Few Days after, the King coming to 


Pomfret, had the Earl arraign'd before a ſinall 
Number of Peers who attended him, among 
which Number were the two Spencers: By 
this Court, haſtily called together, and con- 
fiſting of very few Lords, this Prince was 
condemn'd to die as a Traytor ; but in Re- 
gard to his Birth, the infamous Part of his 
Sentence was remitted, and he was only be- 


headed. Nine other Lords of his Party re- 


ceived the ſame Sentence, and were executed 
at ork, Lord Baldeſinere, firſt Cauſe of this 
War, and four other Lords, ſuffered the ſame 
Fate at London, Windſor, Canterbury, and 
Gloceſter, to ſtrike a Terror throughout the 
whole Kingdom. Never fince the Conqueſt 
had the Scaffold been ſtain'd with more Eng- 
liſb Blood than on this Occaſion. Theſe Bar- 
barities were attributed to the two Spencers, 
which made them thoroughly hateful to the 
People, and excited in the Nobility a Thirſt» 
of Revenge, which at length was fully ſa- 
vated. _ | : 

Edward imagined his proſperous Succefs 
againſt his Subjects, could not but make him 
formidable to the Scots; and therefore reſolv'd 
to direct his March towards Scotland, hoping 
to ſurprize Robert, and by one Expedition to 


repair all the Loſſes he had ſuſtain'd from the 


Beginning of his Reign, While he was in his 
own Dominions, he found Plenty of Provi- 
fions, every one being officious to bring it to 
his Army, tho' this Forwardneſs was more 
owing to Fear than Affection. But having 


ill judg'd, that he ſhould meet with the ſame 


| Caſe in the Enemies Country, he found him- 


ſelf on a ſudden in extreme Want; where- 
fore, ſo far from being able to continue his 
March, he was obliged to return with all 
ſpeed, as it had once before happen'd to him, 
tho' that Experience had made him nothing 
wiſer. But this was not the only Diſgrace 
which attended this ill-concerted Expedition; 
for ſcarcely had he turn'd his Back to return 
into his own Dominions, but Robert follow'd, 
and purſued him even into England, and at 
length overtaking him at Blackmoor, he took 
all his. Baggage, Edward himſelf narrowly 
eſcaping. The Engliſb being entirely diſpers'd 
in this Action, Robert continued his March; 
carrying Fire and Sword thro' his Enemies 
Country, even to the Walls of: Terk, At 
length having burnt the Monaſtery of Rippon, 


and 
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and taken Ranſom for that of Beverley, he 


return'd, laden with Booty, into his own 


Country. Tho' this Prince had Reaſon to 
hope very great Advantages by continuing the 
War, he enter'd, however, into a Negotia- 
tion for a Truce, which was at length con- 
cluded on the thirteenth of May in the Year 
following, for thirteen Years. 

The humbling of the Engliſh, and the 
Truce with Scotland, placed Edward in the 
Situation which was the moſt ſuitable to his 
. Temper : He had no Buſineſs upon his hands 
to diſturb him in the Purſuit of his Pleaſures; 
he was in Poſſeſſion of a peaceable Kingdom, 
and could give the Adminiſtration into the 
Hands of his Favourites, without being con- 
trol'd by his Subjects; a Happineſs he could 
not attain before this Year, which was the 
ſixteenth of his Reign. The Satisfaction he 
enjoy'd was, however, ſometimes embitter'd 
by the Remembrance of what had paſs'd. The 


Death of the Earl of Lancaſter, of which, 7 


finding himſelf in a State of Tranquility, he 
began to repent,. often cauſed a ſtinging Re- 
morſe ; as it evidently appeared by the Anſwer 
he made to certain Lords, who interceded with 
him for the Pardon of a condemn'd Criminal. 


Is it poſſible (ſaid he) that ſuch a flagitious 


Wretch fhould find ſo many Friends to Pay for 
his Pardon, and that not one was to be found 
Zo ſolicite for the Earl of Lancaſter, who was 
my near Relation] No, it ſhall not be ſaid that 
J who put that Prince to Death, have pardon'd 
a Villain, who ſo well deſerves to die. 

The Character of Thomas Earl of Lancaſter 
is as differently given as that of the Earl of 
| Leicefter, whom we mentioned in the Reign 
of Henry III. The Partiſans for the King and 
the Spencers give him that of a Traytor, and 
a Man of the vileſt Principles ; who having 
taken Arms againſt his King, ' juſtly ſuffer'd 
Death: But the People in general held his 

Memory in fo great Veneration, that they 
look'd upon him a real Martyr for Liberty. In 
all Probability, the Character of this Prince 
had remain'd much longer doubtful, if two 
Things had not determined the Minds of Men 
in his Favour. The firſt was the Puniſhment 


of Sir Andrew Harclay, who, after he was 


made Earl of Carliſie, as a Recompence for 
the Service he had done the King, fell into 
Diſgrace with the Spencers, and was beheaded, 
being accuſed of holding a Correſpondence 
with the Scots. The ſecond was, this Prince 
being canoniz'd in 1389, at the Requeſt of 
Edward III. the Son of him who put him to 


Death: After which, all Doubt of the Pu- 


rity of his Intention was removed, at leaſt 
none were allowed openly to caſt a Blemiſh 
on his Memory. 7 
The Death of this Prince, and the Puniſh- 
ment of ſeveral other Lords of his Party, 


22. 


- 


to his Ex 


- ſame Circumſtances, 
- common Intereſt, cauſing a ſtrict Lage 1 


22 ' broiling the Nation, that they might by 
raiſed the Spexcers to the higheſt Pitch of 
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Grandeur. As there were none left to ond 
them, theſe two Miniſters did, in the 5 
Name, whatever was conducive to thei; Ku 
Intereſts, without giving themſelves theTrowl, 
to ſhew the leaſt Regard to the Remnant q, 
Party reduced to the loweſt ebb. Not m 
fy'd with having the principal of their Op 

nents put to death, with ſtripping others F 
their Eſtates, and with condemning a one 
Number to perpetual Baniſhment, they we 
of Opinion, that thoroughly to provide ;, Wl 
their Security, they ought to deliver then, 
ſelves from three Men who gave them ore 
Uneaſineſs, and againſt whom they had a x, 
lent Animoſity. Theſe were the Biſhoy; q 


Lincoln, Hereford, and young Roger yj; 


mer, who had done them great Damage, 2 


who was in their Cuſtody, being adtuly; 


Priſoner in the Tower, 

Adam Orleton, Biſhop of Hereford, ws 
raiſed to that Dignity by the Favour of Pay 
ohn XXII, notwithſtanding all the Ende, 
vours of the King to oppoſe it. This Pre 
who, on that occaſion, had ſhewn no gr 
Reſpect for the, Court, did not queſtion hy 
the King would revenge himſelf on him iſ: Wi 
the Opportunity offer d: For this Reaſon WM 
join'd the Earl of Lancaſter's Faction, to ſhe. i 
ter himſelf from the Perſecution he had ground 
to fear. Affairs taking a Turn quite differen 
tions, and the King being gel. 
ly incenſed againſt him, his Deſtruction ws 
reſolv'd; for this Reaſon he was impeach'd d 
High- Treaſon. He appear'd, but refuſed 
anſwer before any other than an ecclz{afial 
Court, ſtanding upon the Privileges of i 
Order. This Refuſal would have been of 1 
Service to him, had he not been ſeconded ty 
the Archbiſhops of ö and Dubin 
Theſe Prelates looking upoÞ the Sentence d 
the King's-Bench intended to paſs, as ano 
rious Infringement of the Privileges of ti 
Church, went away, accompany'd by os 


' Biſhops, to forbid the King's Judges taki 


Cognizance of this Affair; at the fame ii 
threatening them with Excommunication, 1 
they proceeded any farther. Notwithſtus 
ing the carneſt Deſire the King and his Mi 
ſters had to get rid of this Prelate, the Of 
fition of the Clergy prevented the Joop DB 
giving Sentence, and the Affair was referd 
the Parliament; but, till his Trial was end 
the King ſeiz'd on all this Prelate's Tenp® 
ralities. a f 
The Biſhop of Lincoln, who was 1 " 
plainly perceiv'd, by 

King's Procedure, what he was to rp 
caſe the Biſhop of Hereford was condem! 6 


tween thoſe two Prelates, they jointly af 


themſelves to the finding, Means for the » 


themſelves from a 
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EDWARD II. 


Reſentment. Unhappily for that Prince, 
re -but too ſucceſsful in their Endea- 


King's 
We they we F 
| Rds Roger Mortimer was not, at-leaſt did 
ot ſeem to be, in ſuch favourable Circum- 
* As he was cloſely confin d, and had 
no Character to ſkreen him from the Revenge 
ar the Favourites, who were thoroughly in- 
enſed againſt him, he expected to pay the 
Wn:mage he had done them; by leaving his 
nead upon a Scaffold. In effect, he was con- 
ended to die; but he found ſo powerful an 
eerceſſion with the King, that ſpight of all 
e Favourites Sollicitation, his Sentence was 
aanged to perpetual Impriſonment. It was 
= :rcat deal for Mortimer to have eſcap'd 
acth; and his Circumſtances ſeem'd to de- 
and his waiting with Patience till time ſhould 
oduce ſome change in his Favour : But this 
as too flow and uncertain, to calm his Un- 
Wink: Whether he apprehended that his 
WE-ncmics might ſoon or late prevail upon the 
Wins, or whether he depended upon the fame 
protection which had already ſaved his Life, 
Wh: cntcr'd into new Conſpiracies; and tho”. a 
ioner, attempted the ſeizing upon the 
over, and at the ſame time, by the means 
f his Friends, upon the Caſtle of Walling- 
WW). This Plot being diſcover'd, one of thoſe 
yhom he employ'd, was condemn'd to the 
allows; and he himſelf a ſecond. time had 
e ſame Sentence paſs'd upon him: He was, 
jowever, again pardon'd. | T0 
When we reflect upon the great Intereſt of 
e Spencers, their revengeful Temper, and 
e Reaſon they had for a perſonal Hatred to 
ime, we muſt be convinced, that the 
WT cotection which ſnatch'd him from their Re- 
ae, was extreamly powerful: On the other 
nd, if we examine all the Circumſtances 


f this Reign, we ſhall find it was not likely 


by other Intereſt than that of the Queen, 
aul, in Oppoſition to the Intereſt and Solli- 
atons of the Miniſtets, obtain ſuch a Favour 
In the King. This Conjecture is ſupported 
the ſcandalous Behaviour which that Prin- 
6 was afterwards guilty of with Mortimer; 
hence we may infer, that their Intimacy be- 
We long before it was publickly known. We 
do corroborate this Opinion, add, what 
| the Hiſtorians unanimouſly relate, the Com- 
nts the Queen daily made of the great Se- 


ty uſed towards the Partiſans of the late 


al of nar; from which we may pre- 
me, that Mortimer was the principal Sub- 


of her Complaints; and who ſoon after 


ade his Eſcape! out of the Tower, and kept 
Pacealed ſome time in England; notwith- 
ling a ſtrict Search made to have him ſeiz d, 
w ue ſending out a Hue-and- cry, he had 

£90d Fortune to eſcape, and get into 
CT 

p * the King of France ſummons King 
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Edward to come and do him Homage for 
Guienne; and he not coming, all his Territo- 
ries in France are adjudged to be forfeited, and 
many Places of Importance are ſeiz d on by 
the French. Whereupon Edmund, Farl of 
Kent, the King's Brother, was ſent to Paris 
tataccommodate. the Difference, but % litile 
effect. But a Perſon of Diſtinction in tlie 
Court of France inſinuating, that if the King 
of England would ſend the Queen his Conſort 
to Paris, it was not to be doubted, but ſhe 
would obtain much more from the King her 
Brother, than the Ambaſſadors could poflibly 
hope for. The Nuncio's having made this 
Overture to the Engliſb Plenipotentiaries, they 
reſolved upon the Biſhop of Exeter's going to 
London, and. endeavouring to perſuade their 
Maſter's following the propoſed Method. 
This Propoſition having been examined in 
Edward's Council, any Expedient in the Situa- 
tion England was at that Time, was thought 
preferable to a War; wherefore, [Jabella was 
deſir'd to go to France, to which the View 
of procuring a Peace between the two Kings 
ſeem'd alone to determine her. Immediately 
after her Arrival at Paris, ſhe obtain'd a ſhort 
Truce ; and before its Expiration, concluded 
a Treaty with the King her Brother; by which 
it was agreed, Guienne ſhould be put ints 
the Hands of the King of France ; that after- 
wards, the two Kings ſhould meet at Peau- 
vais, where Charles, at the Requeſt of his 
Siſter, ſhould reſtore that Dutchy to Ed, 
who ſhould do Homage for it; that the Coin- 
try of Agenois, lately conquer'd by the French, 
ſhould not be compriſed in the Reſtitution ; 
but the King of England ſhould; however, be 
at Liberty to commence a Suit for it before 
the Court of Peers, where Juſtice ſhould be 
done him; and if the Court decreed his being 
put into Poſſeſſion of that Country, he ſhould 
bind himſelf to pay to the King of France, a 
certain Sum for defraying the Expence of the 
War; but if he was caſt, he ſhould pay no- 
thing. The Day after the ſigning this Treaty, 
the Commiſſioners of Fance, for Reaſons the 
did not think fit to make publick, poſtponed 
a Fortnight the Interview between the two 
Kings, which had been fix'd for the Day of 
the Aſſumption. _ lo bt 
However diſadvantageous Edward thought 
this Treaty, yet; as he would at any rate avoid 
a War, he conſented to ratify it, and made Pre- 
paparations io do his Homage. The Spencers 
ſaw theſe Preparations with great Uneaſineſs, 
as they knew there were a great Number of 
Malecontents in the Kingdom who might take 
Advantage of the King's Abſence to raiſe Com- 
motions; however, an Expedient found either 
in France or England calm'd their Fears. Tt 
was-infinuated to the King, that if he would 
yield Guienne and Pontbieu to his Son Prince 
Edward; who was about thirteen Years of 
2 Age, 
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Age, the King of France would accept his 
Homage, and reſtore him the Places he was 


obliged to give back by the Treaty. It is very 
probable this Overture came from the Court 


of France, as did that which occaſion'd the 


Queen's Journey to Paris; but this, like the 
other, was only hinted to the King; tog 
duce his aſking the Favour. Edward hrs 
the leaſt Heſitation at giving into the Propo- 
ſition, which diſpens'd with his taking a very 
diſagreeable Voyage. This was in effect run- 
ning blindfold into the Snare that was laid to 


take him; the Queen's only View in this 
whole Intrigue, being to get the Prince her 


O 


Son to her, that ſhe might 'make uſe of him 


to ruin the King her Huſband. | 

The two Kings having agreed upon the pro- 
poſed Expedient, Prince Edward, after he had 
receiv'd from his Father an abſolute Gift of 
the Dutchy of Guienne and the Province of 
Ponthieu, ſet out for Paris the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1325. Few Days after his Arrival, he 
did Homage to his Uncle, who actually re- 
ſtored him Guzenne, but kept Agenors, of 
which Edward the Father made a loud Com- 
plaint ; inſiſting that Charles, by the laſt A- 
greement was to reſtore all Guzenne to his 
Son. Charles, on the contrary, affirm'd, that 
the Reſtitution he was obliged to make, was 
with relation to the laſt Treaty, by which he 
had reſervd Agenois. This Diſpute did not 
diſpleaſe the Queen, who wanted a Colour for 
her Stay at Paris; which ſhe did not deſign 
to leave in haſte. As ſoon as ſhe had the 
Prince in her Hands, all the Enghſb who 
had taken Refuge in France, or had been ba- 
niſh'd England, came to her. Roger Morti- 
mer was in this Number, and became her prin- 
cipal Counſellor. From that time Edward's 
Ambaſſadors had but little Acceſs to the Queen, 
and were no longer conſulted on what was ſtill 
to be tranſacted with regard to the Reſtitution 
of Agenois; on the contrary, ſhe held frequent 
Councils, to which none but the declared Ene- 
mies of 'the King her -Huſband, and of the 
Spencers, were admitted. She often held ſe- 
cret Conferences with Mortimer, which gave 
ground for divers Suſpicions. 
2 ſo careleſs and unguarded in her Fami- 


jarities with him, that ſuch of Edward's Ser- 


vants as were at Paris, were very much ſcan- 
daliz d. On the other hand; ſhe daily, under 
various Pretences, put off her return to En- 
gland; notwithſtanding 'the reiterated Orders 
ſhe receiv'd from Edward to bring back his 
Son. All Hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that 
ſhe had a Tenderneſs for Mortimer; ſome tell 
us this: Paſſion took Birth at Paris, but it is 
much more likely, that it had its Beginning 
in England, before Mortimer's Confinement, 
However that was, the private Conferences the 
Queen had with a Fugitive, whom ſhe ought 
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his Son to France; 


At length, ſhe. 


Ne HISTORY of EN CLAN D,. 
to have driven from her Preſence, as an Eve 
my to the King, at length open'd.the Eye, g 


the Biſhop of Exeter, one of the Amy, 


dors : This Prelate plainly ſeeing that his NI. 
| er was betray'd, privately left the Cour; of 
France, to inform him of what paſs d at 5. 
ris. The Biſhop of Exeter's Information k. 


ving thoroughly open'd his Eyes, he begn 


from that Moment, to be ſenſible of the Preqt 


Error he had committed in ſending the Ping 


to Paris; for this Reaſon he redoubly by 


Inſtances for their Return, and poſitively d. 
der'd the Queen to bring back her Son, 2 
not ſtay one Moment on account of any Re 


ſons ſhe had hitherto alledg'd. This Ou 


was ſo peremptory, that Jabella was compeli 
to find other Pretences. She made the I. 
her Brother write to her Huſband, that ſu 
could not think of returning to England. ti 
{he was aſſured of being protected from ix 
ill Uſage ſhe had reaſon to apprehend fan 
young Spencer. Edward, in his Anſwer, i. 
ſtify'd young Spencer, with regard to his R. 
haviour towards the Queen, and appeald u 
the Letters ſhe had herſelf wrote to that R. 
vourite, ſince her leaving England; wic 
were fill'd with Expreſſions of Truſt a 
Friendſhip. He beſide affured the King d 


France, that he would ſuffer neither Heu 


nor any other Subject, to fail in the Rehet 
that was due to his Wife; after which k 
repreſented to him, that had he not placed 
great Truſt in his Honour, he had never (et 
g'd he would remens 
ber his Word, and [ſpeedily ſend him bai. 
He wrote pretty near the ſame to the Quea 
and Prince; but theſe Letters produced u 
effect. Jſabella was reſolv'd to puth on I 
Views; and while ſhe was taken Meaſures t 
Paris for the Succeſs of her Deſigns, le 


Friends in England did her effectual Sernit 


The chief of her Partiſans were, Hen t 
Lancaſter, Brother to him who was beben 
at Pomfret, and the Biſhops of Linch al 
Hereford. The Temper in which the lt 
cruel Executions had put the Engi/þ Lok 
made it not difficult to form a powerful ut 
againſt the King, | 2.5 
Charles the Fair had promiſed his Sil 
Supplies, as the French Hiſtorians cannot 
acknowledging , but he would not app=" 
have any hand in her Plots: It was ther 
neceſſary that Jſabella ſhould find a Proto 
who had not the fame Scruples, and ® 
could openly undertake to ſupport her 
reſts. To this end ſhe follicited the Col 
4e Haynault, of whom ſhe thought be" 


et ſome Troops to ſtrengthen her Party f 
Per Arrival in England * but as ſhe could 
hope to gain this Prince to her Intereſt, 
out making it his own, ſhe concluded 1 
riage between her Son young Edu 
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; Daughter of the Count, as if the 


I 3 5105 of this young Pr ince had been in her 
re king of France, in che mean while, 
1 Y allow'd of his Siſter's continuing at Paris, 
2, MS .thout the leaſt Concern, or returning any 
thy Anſwer to the Letters which Edward had ſent, 


and in which he reproach'd him with his 
ant of Probity. The King of England, 
dom the Informations of the Biſhop of Exe- 
ter, the frivolous Pretences the Queen made 


ce of to defer her Return, and the Connivance 
oc his Brother-in-law, was in a fort of De- 


2 par. He plainly percew'd, that ſome dark 
. beign was hatching againſt him at Paris, 
dell I though he could not gueſs what: However, 
Kin be was ſenſible the Conſequences might rea- 
tr bnably be apprehended, as long as the 
Hiace his Son was in the Hands of his Ene- 
1 th | 


As Jabella's Deſign of dethroning her Huſ- 


Mm | 
$1 band is ſhocking in itſelf, the French Hiſto- 
; Be. rians would have us believe, that Charles was 


0 

'k he was no ſooner acquainted with it, than he 
rich WS {nt her out of his Dominions, and forbad all 
bis Knights to aſſiſt her. They had ſpoken 
no of che whole Truth, had they added, that he 


took this Step after Labella had compleatly 


enter, 
2 taken her Meaſure with the Count de Hay- 
Eat, and that ſhe was upon the Point of put- 
cel: ting her Scheme in Execution. Megerai 


cold not help ſhewing his Opinion on this 
Afar, when he faid the Spencers diſtributed 
6 much Money in the Court of France, that 
(Carles either gain'd by Preſents, or intimi- 


A Gated by a menaced Rupture, forbad all his 
1 hobects giving the Queen any Aſſiſtance. It 


v true, he adds, that Mortimer's eſcaping out 
of the Tower, and coming to Paris to Iſa- 
alla, Charles, who was an Enemy to what- 


mer could admit of Cenſure, would not ſuf- 
e fer her to continue in his Dominions ; but it 


eaſy to perceive that he acted from ſome 
ober Motive, for it is very certain, that Mor- 
uu did not go to meet the Queen in France, 
he having been there two Vears before her; 
and that this Monarch ſuffer'd his whole 
Court, for the Space of ſixteen Months, to 
be witneſs to his Siſter's F amiliarity with Mor- 
mer, Tho' he afterwards {ent her out of his 
Dominions, it proceederl from the Uncertainty 
, the Event alone, that be might not be 
lamed for having pprov'd her Conduct, in 
ale ſhe ſhould not ſucceed: e + 00S 
5 Jabella leaving the Court of France, ſtaid 
ame Days at Abbeville from whence-ſhe went 
0 J. alenciennes, Immediately u her Arri- 
10 lbe ratify'd the Treaty concluded between 


u and the Count de Haynauit, and affianced 
Os Edward to the Pringeſos Philippa. A 


zu Days after, ſhe took the Rout of Der- 


— 


far from coming into ſo. vile a Scheme; that 


Lee where: ſhe embark'd the Troops the. 


JJ 


Count de Haynault had furniſh'd her with, 
which, together with the neceſſary Tranſports, 
were all in readineſs, John de Havynault, 
Brother of the Count, commanded: theſe 
Forces ; and the Queen, as a ſpecial Favour, 
allow'd him to take the Title of her Knight, 
Some Authors ſay, theſe Troops did not a- 
mount to above three thouſand Men, others 
make their Number much more- conſiderable ; 
but Jabella did not found her Hopes ſo much 
upon the Troops which follow'd her, as upon 
the Diſcontent of the Engliſh, and the great 
Number of Partiſans, procured her by her 
Friends in England. She landed in Suffol} 
on the 22d of September, in 1326, and was 


join'd by Henry of Lancaſter, and ſome other 


Lords. At the ſame time, the Enemies of the 
Spencers uſed their utmoſt Dilligence to raiſe 
Troops to aſſiſt her, and her Army was very 
ſoon ſo numerous, that it intimidated thoſe that 
were willing to ſerve the King. This unhap- 
py Prince who had timely notice of ſome Plot 
carrying on againſt him at Paris, inſtead of 


ſeeking an efficacious Remedy to the Evil 


which threaten'd him, was trifling away his 
time, according to Cuſtom, and writing Let- 
ters, which were of no uſe, to the Pope and 
the King of France, when he ought to have 
levied an Army, and equipp'd a Fleet, to ren- 
der abortive the Deſigns of his Enemies : but 


neglecting this, upon the landing of the fo- 


reign Troops, he was abandon'd by all, and 
utterly incapable of making Head againſt his 
Enemies. He indeed iſſued out a Proclama- 
tion, commanding his Subjects to fall upon 
the Foreigners, and he ſet a Price upon Mor- 
timer's Head, but none was inclin'd to obey. 


Even his Brother the Earl of Kent, ſided with 


the Malecontents, and join'd the Queen. In 
this Extremity he withdrew to the weſtern. 
Counties, with the two Spencers, the Earl of 
Arundel, Chancellor Baldock, Simon Read- 
ing, and a ſmall Number of others who ad- 
hered to the Fortunes of the Favourites. 

The Queen, whoſe Army was daily aug- 


mented by Troops which came in to her from 


every Quarter, publiſh'd a Manifeſto in her 


own, Prince Edward's, and the Earl of Kent's 


Name; declaring the Motive for their having 
taken Arms. Their Pretence was to delivet 
the Church and State from the Oppreſſions 
to which they were both ſubject by the King's 
JU Government, and the Tyranny of the 


Spencers; and this they publiſh'd was the ſole 


Reaſon for having drawn the Sword, They 
ſubjoin'd, that thoſe worthleſs Favourites, and 


their Adherents, ought to be look'd upon 
as Enemies to the Kingdom; ſince without 


any regard to the Laws and Rights of the 
Subjects, they bad, by their evil Counſel; 
and by abuſing the royal Authority, put ſeve- 


ral to Death, and depriv'd others of their 


Eſtates and Liberty. This Manifeſto was pow N 
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liſh'd at Wallingford on the 15 of October, 
1326, while the Queen was on her March in 
purſuit of the King. . 
Edward was in no Condition to oppoſe his 
Enemies: All his Attempts to raiſe Troops 
prov'd fruitleſs; there was not a Man who 
would expoſe himſelf to the Queen's Reſent- 
ment; or hazard his Life and Fortune, for an 
unhappy Prince, whom they ltook'd upon un- 
done. In this Extremity, finding no reſource 
in England, he reſolv d to withdraw to-Treland, 
leaving Spencer the Father in Briſtol. He ima- 
gined the Siege of this City would coſt the 
Queen ſo much time, as would afford him 
Leiſure to take ſome Meaſures. In conſe- 
quence of this Reſolution, he embark'd on 
board a ſmall Veſſel, and ſet fail for Ireland, 
but contrary Winds forcing him to alter his 
Courſe, - he was drove upon the Coaſts of 
Wales, where he was obliged to go a-ſhore, 
and to conceal himſelf in the Abbey of Neth, 
till the Wind either became favourable, or he 
could form ſome other Defign. While this 
unfortunate Prince could ſcarce find a Place 
of Safety in his own Kingdom, the Queen, 
with a ſurprifing Rapidity, over-ran the Coun- 
ties, every one endeavouring to be the firſt 
to ſupply her Army with neceſſary Proviſions : 
At length ſhe came before Briſtol, where 
Spencer made but a very faint Defence. The 
Town being ſurrender'd, after a Siege of few 
Days, this old Man, who was ninety Years of 
Age, was immediately hanged up without the 
leaſt Form of Law. | 

In the Interim, the City of London, follow- 
ing the Example of the reſt of the Kingdom, 
declared for the Queen ; Stapleton, Biſhop of 
Exeter, whom Edward had left there with the 
Title of Guardian, ' vainly endeavour'd to con- 
ſerve it for his Maſter : His Endeavours to 
this end, only enraging the Populace againſt 
him; they firſt put him to ſeveral Tortures, 
and then ſtruck off his Head. Theſe Peo- 
ple, who were to the laſt Degree animated 
againſt the King, made themſelves Maſters of 
the Tower, and releaſed all the Priſoners whom 
the Spencers had there confined. 

The Queen was inform'd at Briſtol, where 
ſhe ſtaid ſome few Days, that the King was 
embark'd for Ireland. As he had left to no 
one the care of the Government, the Lords, 
who waited on the Queen, made yſe of this 
Pretence to elect young Edward Guardian of 
the Kingdom, and he accepted the Admini- 
ſtration. The Queen from hence went to 
Glaceſter, which Town open'd its Gates to her, 
ſhe. here publiſh'd a Proclamation to invite 
the King to return,” and to take upon him 
the Government of the Kingdom; but ſhe 
was far from being ſincere in this procedure; 
ſhe was too ſenſible, after the 8 f 
had experienced, that he durſt not place any 
Confidence in her. . 55 
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ford ſhould be ſent to the King, and requir 


to defer taking Revenge on Spencer, and It 


Earl of Arundel was, by her Order, beheadel 
at Hereford, the Place in which ſhe was de 


and Simon Reading; the former was cal 


high, the other on one ten Foot lower. * 


Uſage he 


"While the Queen was at Glocefter, a Rü 
mour being ſpread; that the King was out 
ceal'd in ſome part of V ales , Henry of La 
caſter was detach d from the Army to 90 K 
ſearch of him. His Diligence, and an Off 
of two thouſand Pounds from the Queen, | 
any who ſhould deliver up young Sper 
made him ſoon diſcover the Place where thi 
unfortunate Prince hoped to be conceal d. H. 
had none with him but Spencer; the Chan. 
cellor Baldock; Simon Reading, and a ver 
ſmall Number of Servants; all the reſt hy. 
ing abandon'd his fallen Fortune. As the Al. 
bey of Neth was not a proper Place to k 

theſe Priſoners, Henry of. Lancaſter eſcorts 
them to the Caſtle of Monmouth till farther 
Orders. On the Queen's receiving Advice 
that the King her Huſband; and the chi 
of her Enemies, were in her Power, ſhe hel 
a Council to conſult on the manner ſhe ouglt 
to behave in this Conjuncture. The Reſult d 
this Council was, that the Biſhop of H. 


his delivering up the great Seal, both to pr- 
vent his making uſe of it againſt the Queen, 
and to enable her to call a Parliament; with. 
out which, they could have no lawful Autho- 
rity for their Procedures. If the King ws 
made ſenfible of his Enemies, by what ha 
already paſſed, this laſt Step thoroughly c- 
vinced him, that they deſign'd to keep 10 
Meaſures with him; ſince by taking any 
the Great Seal, they depriv'd him of the Ex: 
erciſe of the royal Authority: However, be 
gave it up without ſhewing any ReluGanc, 
empowering the Queen and the Prince to make 
uſe of it as they thought proper, even in whit 
was of ſpecial Grace. This was Edqwarts 
laſt Act of Authority, who was ſoon affe 
convey'd to the Caſtle of Kenelwortb. 

The Queen having the Great Seal in he! 
Poſſeſſion, employ'd it for her own Ad- 
tage; both in ordering the Payment of bet 
Debts, and calling a Parliament in the Name 
of the captive King; but ſhe had not Patience 


other Enemies, till this Parliament met. 


termined to ſacrifice the others to her Re- 
venge. She began her March to this Town, 
having her Priſoners eſcorted after a barbaro 
Manner, to expoſe them in the Road to the 
Inſults and Curſes of the People: Being ® 
rived, a very ſhort Trial was allow'd Senat 


demn'd to be hang'd on a Gallows filty Foo 


to the Chancellor Baldeck, he being in 

they durſt not proceed in the ſame Man 
againſt him; whexefore he was comm! 

the Biſhop ef Hereford's Care, who cond 
him to Landon; but at the Entrance 2 


the Mob fell upon him, and after having 
ſed him, they dragg'd him to New- 
re he died of the Blows he had 


| City, 
Wvilcly 


We. ccciv'd. 8 1 : 
= The Favourites and Miniſters, having thus 


| 1 paid the Reward of their Pride and 
8 45 the Queen repair d to London, to take 
4 Meaſures with Regard to the Parliament 
Which was to meet. ö 
Tiumph, in the midſt of the Acclamations 
ewe People, who term'd her their Deliverer, 
poke their Gratitude for the pretended 
W..vicc ſhe had newly done the Kingdom. 
ne Parliament meeting on January 1327, 
e frſt Buſineſs brought upon the Carpet was 
Je dechroning of the King, for which the 
eople had been previouſly prepared. That 
nhappy Prince not finding one Subject to un- 


5 erake his Defence, it was unanimouſly re- 
y BE 1:cd that the King ſhould be depoſed, and 


Wi: Son placed in his ſtead. The Heads of 
e Accuſations brought againſt him, were 
anched into ſeveral Articles, ſome of which 
rere greatly exaggerated, and others, nothin 

nore than Repetitions to ſwell the Number, 
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e- 

en, e was in general accuſed of not having in 
th. is Adminiſtration a Regard to the Laws of 
10- he Country ; that he had made uſe of evil 


ounſellors, and rejected the Advice of his 
ithful Subjects. This Act having paſs'd 
ithout a negative Vote, young Edward was 
Wroclaim'd King in Meſiminſter-Hall, by the 
ty): and Title of Edward III. after which the 


u. chbiſhop of Canterbury preached on theſe 
he rds, The Voice of the People is the Voice of 
ct, , In his Diſcourſe he endeavoured to 


Wit the Proceedings of the Parliament, and 
orted the People to invoke the King of 
iss to bleſs the new Sovereign. 

Wien the News of this ſevere Sentence was 
okt to the Queen, ſhe appeared fo ſenſibly 
oed with it, that ſhe burſt into a Flood of 
err: But this outward Shew of Grief very 
coreſponded with the Steps ſhe had taken 
aun her Huſband ; and worſe, with the 


nt (lion ſhe had for Mortimer; of which ſhe 
her re ſuch manifeſt Proofs, that it was impoſ- 
The le for any to be deceived. It is very pro- 
ed Ole, tnat the Prince her Son, © whoſe Age 
* ee him leſs ſuſpicious, was the only one 
de. o was touched with her feigned Tears. In- 
un, =! by his generous Temper, he made a 
row lemn Vow never to accept of the Crown'in 
the BY ather's Life, without his actual Con- 
1 . This Vow, in ſome meaſure, diſcon- 
a thoſe taken by the Parliament: They 


ared 


cou - Edward would be obſtinate in retaining 
Tot WF" Lite of King, tho deprived of the Au- 


Crown to his Son. 


lution, they ſent the Biſhops of Lincoln and 


er, 


EDWARD IL 


She enter'd this Capital 


My. In their Perplexity they thought it 
um to reſign. 
According to this Re- 


Yard to prepare him: After whom they 


305 
deputed twelve Commiſſioners, three Biſhops, 


three Earls, two Barons, two Abbots, and 
two Judges, to whom they added judge Tre/- 


ſel, as a peculiar Attorney for the People, to 


declare to him, that they look d upon them- 
ſelves no longer bound by the Oath they had 
taken, and to receive his Reſignation. The 
extreme Averſion they had to this unfortunate 
Prince, appears very evidently, by the Choice 
they made of the two firſt Biſhops ſent to 
him; whom the King had ever looked upon 
as his Enemies, and who in Effect acquitted 
themſelves of their Commiſſion after a very 
indecent Manner : Inſtead of comforting him, 
they inſulted his Misfortune, by endeavouring 
to perſuade him that he was depofed for his 
Good; that by being delivered from the Bur- 
then of the Government, he might paſs his 
Days in greater 'Tranquility than he had hi- 
therto done: But as their ill-natur'd Argu- 
ments made little Impreſſion on him, they 
told him plainly, he muſt either comply with 
what the Parliament defired, or expect to find 
himſelf in a more deplorable Situation ; add- 
ing, that his Obſtinacy would prove of the laſt 
ill Conſequence to his Family; for, if he re- 
fuſed to reſign the Crown to the Prince his 
Son, the Nation was determined to ele& ano- 
ther King who had no Relation to his Houſe, 
After this, they withdrew, to give him Time 
to conſider on the Anſwer he ſhould give the 
Commiſſioners, who came to receive his Re- 
ſignation. | 
At the Arrival of the Commiſſioners, this 

unfortunate Prince came out of his Chamber, 
dreſs'd in Mourning, and betrayed by his 
Countenance the Trouble of his Mind : As 
he was previouſly informed of the Subject of 
their Deputation, the very Sight of that for- 
midable Power, which had ſo lately ſpoiled 
him of his Royalty, had ſuch an Effect upon 
his Spirits, that he fell into a Swoon, out of 
which he was recover'd with ſome Difficulty. 
When he was come to himſelf, the Deputies 
inform'd him of the Subject of their Commiſ- 
ſion, and laid before him the fatal Conſe- 
quences might tend his Refuſal. This un- 
fortunate Prince, under a Depreffion which 
could not but move Compaſſion, anſwered 
them, that he ſubmitted to all they. required, 
and with ſo much the greater Reſignation, as 
he was ſenſible his Sins alone had brought upon 
him his Misfortunes : He added, that he was 
nevertheleſs extremely afflicted at the Hatred 
his People had taken to him; but if his Grief 
could admit of any Mitigation, it was from 
his Subjects Goodneſs to his Son, for which he 
thought himſelf highly obliged. OO 
After this Anſwer, they proceeded to the 
Ceremony of the Reſignation, - which conſiſted 
in the few following Formalities. The King 
reſign'd into their Hands his Crown, Scepter, | 


and all the Reſt of the Regalia. After which 


4H Truſſel, 


$08 - The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


Truſſel, addreſſing himſelf to the King, ſpoke 
to him in a Style which he had himſelf in- 
vented, having no Precedent of ſuch a Proce- 


dure; the Words he made uſe of were theſe. 


William Truſſel, Attorney of the Parlia- 
ment, and of the whole Englith Nation, de- 
clare to you, in their Name, and by their Au- 

tbority, that I revoke and renounce the Ho- 

e I have done to you ; and from this Inſtant 
deprive you of all Royal Authority, and make 
my Proteſt, that Twill no longer obey you as my 
Sovereign. After which. Speech, the Lord 
Steward of the Houſhold broke. his Wand, 
and declared all the King's Officers diſcharg d 
from his Service. Here ended Edward the 


Second's Reign, in the forty- third Year of his 


Age, he having govern'd nineteen Years, ſix 
Months and fifteen Days. 
This Prince was of too. weak a Genius to 
diſtinguiſh between what would turn to his 
Hurt or Advantage: He indulged his Hu- 
mour, without troubling himſelf with the 
Conſequences, and wanted Capacity to re- 
dreſs the Miſchiefs he bronght upon him- 
ſelf by this Procedure. Tho' he had many 
Failings, we may however affirm, he was 
rather weak than wicked. In ſhort, to give 
his Character in few Words, we need only 
ſay, that he was like his Grandfather Hen- 
ry III. His Father Edward, a Prince of 
greater Ability, forewarned by the Misfor- 
tunes of the two Kings who immediately pre- 
ceded him, took Care to avoid, as a v 
dangerous Shelf, all Diſputes with his Nobi- 
lity, chuſing rather to bear with ſome things, 
than riſque his Quiet for the gratifying his 
Reſentment. This Prince had not the good 
Senſe to follow ſo. prudent an Example, or to 
Ty Advantage of his Inſtructions : He gave 


H E E E did not ths expe- 
{4 - rienee, by Edward's being Arz the 
Blog with which their Hopes had been 
flatter'd: It is true? they were deliver'd from 
the Commotions which diſquieted the - laſt 
Reign but then the Troubles which ſucceeded 
them, were altogether as grievous. | The Go- 
_ Vernment/'of a weak and imprudent Prince, 
Was not more dangerous, than that of a Mi- 
nor, under the Tuition of an amorous Mother, 
and a young inexperienc'd: Miniſter, of greater 
Preſumption, and leſs Capacity than: the Sper-: 
 cers, The People very ſoon perceived the 
Change was, no Way to their Advantage; tho 
happily. for them, Eduards Minority was not 
of long Daration. This young Prince no 


Coder e Reins of Government i * vet ben had a ripe Judgment, and 
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Name of) Edward Il. and was cod 


himſelf wholly up to his Favourites * 
would rather loſe his People's Affection, tha 
the Pleaſure of being ſerviceable to thoſe whon 
he eſteemed. His Weaknefs drew upon hin 
the Contempt of his Subjects, which was foo 
changed into an Averſion, when they fy 
he facrificed every thing to his Paſſion; 
had the Misfortune of having a fine Wong 
for his Wife, who alſo indulged her Incl. 
tions, and who, by taking too great a Libe. 
ty, it 1s poſſible (to prevent” her own) ger 
the finiſhing Stroke to her Huſband's Ruin. 
is certain he met with too harſh a Treatmen 
from his Subjects, -whoſe Inſolence was pn. RE 
portion'd to the Weakneſs of their dor. BW 
reign, We cannot, without Aſtoniſhment 1 
obſerve, that not one of them would draw 
Sword in his Quarrel, I will not take vpn 
me to ſay, how far the Rights of the Peoph 
were extended in thoſe Times with relation 
the King; I ſhall only obſerve, that this i; tb 
firſt Example, at leaſt ſince the Conqueſt! of 
a King being depoſed by his Subjects. I 
Memory has been reproach'd with his hai 
been given to Wine; and ſome have me 
tion'd his Paſſion for Gaveſton as very unjuſt 
fiable, while others have extoll'd his Cont- 
nency. It is certain, that we do not find ls NAN 
had any Miſtreſſes, or natural Children, 3 
had ſome of his Predeceſſors. He found HE 
the College of Orial, and St. Mary's Schod 8 
in Oxford, and a. Monaſtery for Men ay |: 
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Manor of Langley. 'M 7 
This Prince had by his Wife Jabel « 
France, two Sons and two Daughters: Ti: RE 


eldeſt of his Sons, Edward III. ſucceeded BN 
him. His ſecond, named John of Elia 1 
from the Place of his Nativity, died wid 
Iſſue, in the Prime of his Age. , 
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own Han, but he turn'd the ic Visi 
the foregoing Reign into P roſperity, and is 1 
Inſults ſuffer d from France and Scotland 0 NT 
Triumphs and Glory, A remarkable "Bt 
ample, which proves the Happineſs of a vu 
depends more on the Prudence of a Gove == 
than upon its own Strength: This We: 1 
find vetifyd in the preſent Reign, Which! 
juſtly * — d ng the moſt Huſtrious oft 
85 . Hiſt G or 
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Roe wr with Edward's Rallies q Ws 


Prince his Son was again proclaim ht 


Days after. 
* Tho Edward was' bot een, ra 
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=. n at thoſe Years. However, 
uon N the Laws of the Kingdom, 
= age 9.4 a Neceſſity of appointing Governors 
3 3 King, and a Regent for the Kingdom. 
2 6 : PL fment to this end elected twelve 
. 1 among the Biſhops, Earls, and Barons; 
vom Henry of Lancaſter was declar'd the 
lief. The Queen did not oppoſe this 
—_"_— as ſhe had the Power in her 
* Choice 5 but 3 
n Hands, ſhe took upon herſelf the Admi- 
dation, in which ſhe allow'd none to ſhare 
alt her own Creatures. Roger Mortimer, who 
WW. no leſs aſcendant over her, than young 
. pencer had over the late Kang, acted as Prime 
WH [nifter, and became ſovereign Director of all 
e Affairs of the Kingdom. As the Parlia- 
ent was at the Queen's Devotion, ſhe pro- 
red a Dower to be aſſign'd her, which ex- 
Needed two Thirds of the Crown Revenues. 
the fame time an hundred Marks a Month 
ere allotted for the Maintenance of the late 
4 ing; a Sum which was more than ſufficient 
the Expence they were at in maintaining that 
dortunate Prince, who was very indecently 
eted in his Confinement. . 
WW The Quiet England hoped to enjoy under 
s new King, was broke in upon by an Ir- 
opton of the Scots upon the Frontiers. Ro- 
Wor: King of Scotland, tho' in a weak State of 
each, and an advanced Age, reſolved to 
ale ſome Advantage for his Country of Ed- 
7s Minority; he beſide apprehended too 
och Eaſe might enervate his Subjects, and 
Went Earl Murray and Sir James Douglas, with 
Army of twenty thouſand Men, to ravage 
e E:9:/ Frontiers. Edward, at the News 
f this Irruption, felt in his Heart an ardent 
lire to fignalize himſelf in the Defence of 
Kingdom. Tho' the Regents in his Name 
l no great Inclination for War, yet they 
W's not think it their Intereſt to bear with ſuch 
WE" [nfult; their Authority might have ſuf- 
i had they on this Occaſion diſcover'd any 
as of Weakneſs or Puſillanimity, + 
de Opinion of the Council agreeing with 
b he King's Deſires, an Army of ſixty thouſand 
en (comprizing the Troops John of Hay- 
We had brought from his Country) was 
n together. The whole Army being 
eto Vz, and the King ready to place 
mlclf at their Head, a Quarrel happened be- 
— the Engliſh and the Troops of Haynault, 
f A yrs a great Effuſion of Blood; where- 
* tne Court was obliged to make a longer 
y at York than was deſign'd, to ſeek means 
Fey this Difference before they took the 
"rl 71 Delay gave the Scots Leiſure to 
2 7 ine, between Carliſie and Newcaftle, 
4 tavage the Country lying on this Side 
0 Vie after a very barbarous Manner. 
bo' eus haſten'd the King's Departure. 
| e did not know exactly where the Ene- 
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my was, yet he began his March in Search of 
them, guided only by the Houſes he found 
on his Way reduced to Aſhes, and ſtill ſmoak- 
ing. Notwithſtanding all the Expedition he 
could make, it was not poſlible for him to 
overtake them, 

While the Time was ſpent in theſe Marches 
and Countermarches, the Uncertainty of find- 
ing the Enemy gave the King great Uneafi- 
neſs, As he knew not what Road to take in 
Search of them, he publiſhed in his Army, that 
he would confer the Honour of Knighthood, 


and give a Penſion of one hundred Pounds 


Sterling, to the Man who ſhould bring him 
certain Tidings of the Enemy. The Hope of 


ſo great a Reward awaken'd the Induſtry of 


ſo many, that he was not long before he re- 
ceived Information, that the Enemies whom 
he ſought with ſuch Earneſtneſs, were not 
above fix Miles diſtant from him. He imme- 
diately march'd towards them, in hope of 
fighting them the ſame Day ; but he did not 
long enjoy the Pleaſure this Hope had given 
him. The Scots General, who was inform'd 
of his Approach, was encamp'd over-againſt 
Stanhope Park, upon a Hill, at the Foot of 
which was the River Were, which is not in- 
deed deep, but fo full of Rocks, that the Paſ- 
ſage is extremely difficult. However deſirous 
Edward was of engaging them, he perceiv'd, 
to his very great Mortification, that he could 
not attack them, without expoſing his Army 
to manifeſt Danger, It was a galling Morti- 
fication to a young Prince, thirſting after Glo- 
ry, to have his Enemies in View, and not be 
able to engage them,. 

While the two Armies faced each other 
without coming to Blows, Sir fames Douglas, 
one of the Scots Generals, croſs'd the River at 
ſome Diſtance from the two Camps, with on- 
ly two hundred Horſe. With this handful of 
Men he ſtole into the Engliſb Camp, and pe- 
netrated even to the King's Tent, where he 
cauſed a terrible Alarm. *Tis probable his 
Deſign was to carry off that Prince, but not 
ſucceeding, he retired with little Loſs. At 
length, after the two Armies had continued a 
Fortnight in their Poſts, the Scots drew off in 
the Night, and marching too | haſtily. to be 


overtaken by the Engliſb, retired into their 


own Country. They had got at ſuch a Di- 


ſtance when Eduard receiv'd News of their 


Retreat, that he did not think fit to purſue 
them. Many, from that Inſtant, attributed 
the ill Succeſs of this Campaign to Mortimer, 
and ſuſpected his having held Intelligence with 
the Enemies, to facilitate the Means of their 
Retreat without a Battle. Edward, having 
nothing farther to apprehend from the Scors, 
returned to York, very much mortified at his 
having been diſappointed in his Revenge. He 
was no ſooner in this City, than he- diſbanded 
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ede Hi$Sitory 
his Army, and made a very noble Preſent to 
Fohn of Haynault, ſending him back to his 
Country. 
While Edward was employ'd in this Expe- 
dition, the King his Father, cloſely confined 
in Kenekoorth Caſtle, paſs'd a very melancho- 
ly Life, not being allow'd to take the leaſt 
Diverſion. He often wrote to the Queen his 
Wife, to entreat her moderating the Severity 
of his Confinement ; but nothing was capable 
of mitigating her Cruelty towards a Huſband 
whom ſhe herſelf had reduced to fo deplora- 


ble a Condition, tho', at leaſt from her, he 


had not merited ſo inhuman a Treatment. She 
would not even ſuffer the King her Son to 
ſhew any Marks of Duty to his unhappy 
Father, leſt by the Viſit he might be inform'd 
of ſome Things to which ſhe wiſh'd he might 
for ever be a Stranger; for this Reaſon, tho 
the captive King earneſtly deſired to ſee them 
both, and often aſk'd in what he had fo far 
offended them, as to be deny'd that Com- 
fort, yet could he never obtain his Requeſt. 
The rigorous Treatment of this unhappy 
Prince began to touch the Hearts of the En- 
gliſb, naturally generous, with Compaſſion; 


which the Queen and Mortimer perceiving, 


they refolv'd to remove the King into ſuch 


Hands they could better rely on. Sir John 


Matravers and Gourney, both of them proper 
Impliments for the Employment deſign'd 
them, received Orders to remove Edward 
from Kenelworth to Barkley Caſtle in Gloce- 


erſbire. It was ſcarce poſſible the unfortu- 


nate Prince could fall into worſe Hands. They 
at firſt conducted him to Corfe, from thence 
to Briſtol, and at length to Barkley Caſtle, de- 
ſign'd for his laſt Place of Confinement. In 
this Journey they treated him with great Bar- 
barity ; their Inhumanity was carried to ſuch 
a Length, as to make him be ſhaved in the 
open Field, with cold Water out of a muddy 
Ditch. Whatever Conſtancy he had hither- 
to ſhewn, he could not, on this Occaſion, 
help bewailing his unhappy Fate, and ſhewing 
how ſenfibly he was touch'd with it. While 
he reproach'd the barbarous Men with the 
Cruelty of their Treatment, he told them, 
that all they could do, ſhould not deprive him 
of warm Water to be ſhaved with ; at the ſame 
time guſhing into a Flood of Tears. His 
Enemies hoped - the Trouble and Fatigues 
which they made him ſuffer, would put an 
End to his Days; but notwithſtanding his 
mercileſs Keepers ſerv'd them with a barba- 
rous Zeal, and were as cruel as inſolent in the 
Methods employ'd to that end ; yet the Strength 
of his Conſtitution baffled their Attempts. 


* Edwardum occidere nolite timere, bonum eft. 
Edrwardum occidere nolite, timere Bonum eff. 
| To kill Edward fear not, 'tis good. 
| To kill Eaward fear, tis not 89 2 | | 
In E:g4þ the different placing the Negative at, makes the Difference of the Senſe, as is obvious, 
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of ENGLAND, 


Theſe flagitious Wretches, finding their Ser 
rities were too ſlow in their Effects, requiy 
new Inſtructions ; which they did not long wi 
for. They received pofitive Orders to ,, 
this Prince to death, who, tho' brought 8 0 
deplorable a Condition, gave the Auth; of 
his Misfortunes continual Alarms, * 
ſaid, that Adam Orleton, Biſhop of Hereſy 
one of the Queen's Miniſters, ſent with th 
Orders, a Latin Letter, in which, by a 1 
Equivocation, he at the fame time adi 
them to murder Edward, and exhorted thy 
to abſtain from ſo foul a Crime. * Thy 
Orders were no ſooner come, but the ti 
Keepers, knowing the Interpretation they we 
to make, enter'd Edward's Chamber to n 
them in Execution. This Prince, being th 
in his Bed, they threw a Pillow upcn jj 
Face, to prevent his being heard; after which 
with an unexemplary Barbarity, they pit! 
Horn Pipe into his Body, thro' which thy 
thruſt a red hot Iron, which burnt his Int 
It was thus this unhappy Prince finiſh'd hi 
Days; ſuffering ſuch violent Tortures in lj 
Death, that notwithſtanding the Precautin 
of his Murderers, his Cries were heard  : 
great Diſtance. To conceal this inf . 
Fact, his two Butchers ſent for ſome of th , 
Inhabitants of Briſtol and Gloceſter, who bu. 
ing examin'd the Corpſe, and finding no Ma 
of Violence, concluded that he dy'd a nau 
Death. | 

His Body was immediately buried, withai 
any Pomp, in the Church of Gloceſter; hu 
ſome time afer the King his Son raiſed a ſite 
ly Monument for him in the fame Chu 
The Murderers of this Prince were i 
from receiving the Reward they expectel in 
their Paricide, that they were obliged to i 
beyond Sea, to avoid being puniſh'd for It; 
Even thoſe who employ'd them, to cloak tb 
Shame they bore in the Crime, were the nul 
induſtrious in making a ſtrict Search to dil 
ver them. Three Years after, Gourn!) i 
ſeiz'd at Burgos, and by the King of Cf 
Order, conducted to Bayonne ; from wh 
Edward order'd his being tranſported to f. 
gland; but by ſome Intrigue, which Hilo) 
has not ſufficiently diſcover d, he was beben 
at Sea. Matrevers lived in Baniſhment 
ſome part of Germany, where he had con 
himſelf : But divine Vengeance did not ſtops 
the Puniſhment of theſe two Miſcreants; 
Queen, Mortimer, and their Accomplices * 
made ſenſible of its Effects. N 
The Death of Edward II. put 4 N 
the Commotions which began to be wille 


the Kingdom. The King, by bis Tal 


Death 


** ths 10 he believ'd natural, was. de- 
Nerd from the Scruples he had upon his ac- 
5 ky and being in a State of Tranquility, 
| 1 3 the Opportunity of this Calm, to ſolem- 
| * his Marriage with Philippa of Haynault, 
| : - cluded by his Mother at J. alenciennes, The 

i Fremony was -perform'd at York, the King 
ing in that City after his Return from the 


8 The new Queen, in ſome little 
f —_ Was crown'd with the uſual Solem- 


| Rejoicin for che King 8 Marriage, 
HM The — 8 being over, the 
agg call d a Paaliament to meet at Northamp- 
„, doring which a diſhonourable Peace was 
B ncluded with the Scots, and confirm'd by 
5 | Marriage between David the Scots Prince, 
| ad Jane Edward's Siſter, though both In- 


Moſt of the Engl 7 aw, with Diſpleaſure, 
WS Negociation « of Peace enter'd upon, which, 
al probability, would give them no new 
® — omg They had; however, comforted 
emſelves with the Hopes of the quiet it might 
ocure them, had not Jabella's and Mortimer's 
ace to conclude this Treaty, cauſed their 
king ſuch Conceſſions to the Scots King, as 


g fcveral Victories. By their ſelf-intereſted 
Council, Edward deſiſted from all Pretenſions, 
Vell as to the Sovereignty over, as to the 
operty of Scotland. At the ſame time they 
oed te Robert all the Titles and Proofs 
ich could ſupport the Sovereigrity of the 
Wings of Eigland over that Kingdom; among 
ec was the famous “ . 8 Roll, ſign d 
1 om Baliol, and all the Scots Lords, con- 
ing the Rights of the Crown of England 
ichs was followed by a Reſtitution of the 
on, che and Jewels, which Ed- 
I. had brought. from Edinburgh, and ge- 
ly of every thing which could any way be 


lc WW Evidence bf the Sovereignty - of En gland 
'2 I er the Kingdom of Scotland. In Confide- 
wy Ton whereof; King Robert Bruce engaged to 
"y I 7 30,000 Marks in three Years, . 

" In conſequence of the Treaty lately con- 
47 uded, the Marriage of Jane, the King's 


3 ſter, was ſolemniz d at 'Berwick, Soon after 
; lortimer, for the 

ch done his Maſter; was rewarded with the 
=p of Earl of March, which the 

rd on him in a full Parliament, John of 

'tam, the King's Brother, was created Earl 

cava, and James Butler Earl of Or- 


Ide pln Robert, Kin 
it long enjoy the Peace 


U 


; of Scotland, did 


gle, wi the Comfort: of: veg 


28 >. 
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7 ror a ed the Gate How: 


> could not even have hoped after the gain- | 


retended Service he had 


con- ſtie, that Edward was ſtill there. 


had” concluded 
th England. He died with great Eaſe and 


ds a Ball Gerd from- ina, a Legate in Scocla 
made. them, upon W in the — Value of 75 Benefices ; according ts. 


EDWARD III. _ 


deliver'd his Country from the Dominion of 
the Hngliſb, and trmly ſertled his own Fami- 
ly upon the Throne. It is not without Rea- 
ſon that the Scots rank him among the moſt 
illuſtrious of Weir Rings, as the Reſtorer of 
their Monarchy. - 

The Earl of March, ſupported by the Fa- 
vour of the Queen Mother, was raiſed to fuch 
an- Height of Power, that he ated more like 
a Sovereign than a Miniſter, He diſpoſed 
not only of all the Poſts in the Kingdom, but 
of the pnblick Revennes, with an Authority 
and Arrogance pretty common with | Favou- 
rites, - and which does not leſs contribute to 
their Fortune, than to the making them hate- 
ful, The Farl's extraordinary Intereſt a- 
wakened the Jealouſy of the Englifh, who 
had not changed their Temper with the de- 
poſing of Edward II; and who had no greater 
Eſteem for this new Favourite; than they had 
formerly ſhewn for Gaveſton and Spencer. Ed- 
mund Farl of Kent, the King's Uncle, was the 
chief of thoſe who moſt open hs ſpoke: their Sen- 
timents on this Subject. This Prince had no 
greater Genius for Buſineſs than his Brother 
Edward II. but he was naturally good and 
generous; and being little verſed in the Maxims 
of Policy, was not careful enough to conceal 
the Affliction he was under for what had 
paſs'd; by which he ſhew'd, that it would 
not be his Fault if the Face of Affairs was 
not changed. This was ſufficient to make 
Habella and the Earl of March haſten his 
Ruin, in the Dread they were of their own 
being ſoon, brought on. To this end, they 
laid "for him ſo plain a Bate, that it is ſur- 
priſing this Prince could be lured y it. With 
this View his Enemies en. ploy'd ſome People 
abont him, who pretending to be his Friends, 
artfully infinuated, that his Brother Edward II. 
was ſtill alive, and that the Rumour of his 


Death was ſpread with no other View, than to 


vent the Commotions which his Fayourers 
might ſtir up; adding that he was cloſely con- 
fined in Corf Caſtle, where none had the Li- 
berty to ſee him but his Servants, who were 
ſhut up with him: But as this Belief was 
grounded on Rumour, he ſent a Monk, his 
Confidant, to be affured of the Truth. The . 
Anthors of this Plot had not neglected to have 
it, whiſper'd in the Neighbourhood. of the Ca- 
The Monk 
oing into thoſe Quarters to get private In- 
"Arn for BY rl found my the In- 
bitants thereabouts fully perſuaded that it was 


ſo. This falſe Report having made an Im- 


Mon on him, he, under Pretence of ſome 
ſineſs with the Governor of the Caſtle, 
aſk'd him; if there was any Foundation for 
what was reported 9 Edward. The 


ad; who calling before bim 


4 1 | Officer, 


\ 


310 


Officer, who had receiv'd his Inſtructions, an- 
ſwer'd the Monk after a Manner which con- 
firm'd him in his Opinion, The Report of 
the Monk Having ſtrengthen'd Edmund in his 
Belief, he went in Perſon to Cor, Caſtle, 
and, without making the leaſt doubt, deſired 
to be ſhewn to his Brother's Apartment. The 
perfidious Governor, counterfeiting a Surpriſe, 
that the Prince knew the Secret, did not deny 
Edward's being in the Caſtle; but told him, 
he had ſtrict Orders to let no Perſon ſee him. 
This Confeſſion made Edmund ſtill more preſ- 
ſing; but finding the Governor inflexible, he 
intruſted him with a Letter for the Priſoner, 
in which he aſſured him he would zealouſly 
ſet about procuring his Liberty. This Letter 
was immediately carry d to the Queen, who 
ſhew'd it to the King her Son, magnifying 
the Danger he was in by the Intrigues of his 
Uncle. It was eaſy for her to obtain the 
King's Permiſſion to ſecure the Perſon of this 
Prince; he was far from ſuſpecting that his 
Mother had herſelf contrived the Plot. The 
King having conſented to what was requir'd 
of him, they contrived to ſeize Edmund at 


Mincheſter, where the Parliament then fat. 
He was brought to a Trial before his Peers, 


and his own Letter ſhew'd. him ; which he 
could not deny. He even confeſs'd that ſeve- 
ral Lords, eſpecially the Archbiſhop of York, 
and the Biſhop of London were Accomplices in 
his Deſign, and that they had advis'd him to 
haſten the putting it in Execution. This Con- 
feſſion proving an Intention to alter the Go- 


vernment, he was condemn'd to loſe his Head. 


The Execution ſoon follow'd the Sentence. 
All the Day appointed for his Death, the Queen 
and Mortimer kept ſo cloſe to the King, that 
none could approach him to intercede for a 
Prince ſo nearly related to him. Edmund was 


led to the Scaffold to undergo the Puniſhment 


to which he was condemn'd ; but the Exe- 
cutioner being run away, he continu'd upon 
the Scaffold from Noon till Night, before any 
could be found who would do the Office of 
the Fugitive : At length, a; Marſhal's Man, 
prevail orce 

dertook the Execution. Thus this Prince 
periſh'd at the Age of twenty-eight. He left 
two Sons, who died young, and two Daugh- 


ters, the youngeſt of whom was the moſt 


beautiful Lady of her time. Her ſecond Huſ- 
band was the renown'd Prince of Vales, her 


. - 


Couſin, Son of Edward III. 


5 : 


In the. Year 1328. Charles King of France 
dying without Iſſue Male, and leaving his 
Queen Jane with Child, a weighty Queſtion 


was moved with Relation to the Regency, till 


the Queen ſhould be deliver d. Edward pre- 


tended to it as Nephew and neareſt Rela- 
tion to the late King, but Philip Earl of Va- 
las, Couſin- 
ſerted 


3 
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hand; | the 


upon by the Force of Money, un- Way prejudice his lawful Right to the Cm 


obliged: bim to take this Step. This Prot 


lib's Envoy, whom they anſwer'd in gen 


german to the ſame Monarch, aſ- 


his Right being inconteſtible. This Step he was oblige to take, he order 5 


Queſtion was decided by the great Men 6. 


France in Favour of | Philip, to whom they ret 


judg'd the Regency till the Queen 8 Dell : * 
n 0D 957 
In April Queen Jaue was brought to H bor h 


of a Princeſs, whoſe. Birth would Have cauſe] 
an immediate and bloody War, had Edu] 
been in a Condition to aſſert his Pretenfions 


King 
* OWC 


However he demanded the Crown of Fran WS. ws 
by his Ambaſſadors'; but P#z/p having got ix r 7 
Crown ſet upon his Head, by Virtue of 4, pro 
Sentence which awarded him the Regen er in 
the Ambaſſadors of England were not allow; Y Her'd 
an Audience! en 


Philip de Valois, at the Beginning of tj 
Reign, being engaged in a War with the H. 
mings, was not over haſty in citing Eduy 
to do Homage for Guienne and Ponthieu: N 
did not ſummon him till April 1329, tov 
Homage in Perſon: . In the Temper Equal 
was in, he would willingly have ' avoided 
humbling himſelf before a Prince whom he 
look'd upon as an Uſurper of his Right: Bi 
his Council reflecting upon his Age, and th 
State of the Kingdom, could not conſent u 
a Refuſal, which probably would throw de 
Nation into great Perplexity. On the other. 
Queen-mother and the Earl of 
March uſed all poſſible Endeavours to prevert 
a Rupture with Philip. They repreſented 
to him, that his aſſerting his Right to thi 
Kingdom, without being in a Readineſs u 
ſupport it, would infallibly prove the Loſs « 
all he poſſeſs d in Fance. Itꝭ is poſſible thet 
Remonſtrances would have had little Efe 
upon him, had they not fallen upon an Ei. 
pedient which indeed was unworthy. the Pr- 
bity which Kings onght to profeſs ; but which 
his Age and Pafſion., would not allow hin 
ſtrictly to examine: They ſuggeſted to hin, 
that making a previous Proteſt againſt ti 
Homage; he would ſtill keep = his Pretet- 
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ſions. In Conſequence of this Advice, he rand 
made a Proteſt in the Preſence of his Councl, ur dt 
in which he declared, That he did not ium "cd t 
the Homage he vas about to do, ſouuld a "<ntio 


oroug! 
 whon 
Wark, t 
Wc Poſt: 


Nees; d 


of France, tho' he ſhould even ratiß it by l 
Letters Patent; and that the Apprebenſ i 
Hing bis Paſſeſions in that | Kingdom ali 
was ſigned by the King and Lords of tit 
Council; but was not communicated to Ph. 


Terms, that the King would very ſoon 
quit himſelf of what he owed to the CI 
of ETA Yo vi Nh oP. ee 

Whatever Reluctance Edward had to th 
doing this Homage, | yet be determined ® 
perform it, leſt his Refuſal, ſhould rake know 
a Defign which was not ripe for Diſco 
To make ſome amends for the mortitys 
: gen 


EDWA 


OY eat Number of the Nobility to attend him ; 
| 


„ad with a very magnificent Train, and a 
 ufand Horſe, he went to Amiens, where 


cr his doing 
. 12 Haure, cloath'd in a Scarlet Robe 


ae 25 his Head, his Sword by his Side; 

W 1 Gold Spurs upon his Heels. The King 
r 5: waited for him, ſeated upon his 
rprone, the Crown upon his Head, the Scep- 
er in his Hand, in a blue Velvet Robe po] 
Nerd with Gold Fleur-de-lis: On each Side 
him were the Kings of Navarre and Ma- 


7%, and all the Peers and principal Lords of 
R ane, whom he had purpoſely call'd to be 
ineſſes of this authentick Homage. Before 
-d arrived, Philip inſiſted on his doing 
ie Homage, as indeed he ought; but in 
oe conferences held on this Subject, the Affair 


ss otherwiſe regulated. Edward having 
odteſted that he was not thoroughly acquainted 
ah the Nature of the Homage, offer'd to 
WE it in general Terms; he, however, pro- 
Wniſed upon his Honour, that if, upon ſearch- 
o the Records, it appeared to be liege Ho- 
age, he would give Letters Patent of ſuch 
oder his Great Seal. On this Condition Phi- 
0 conſented to receive the Homage in gene- 
Terms. | DL fl, 
Let us here, for a Moment, leave the Af- 
airs which Edward had with France, to take 
View of what was doing in England during 
eee Negotiations. We ſhall ſoon have an 
oortunity of reſuming the French Affairs, 
bach furniſh out the principal Matter of 
is Reign. % 
Twas ſoon after Edward's Return from 
Tonce, that he began to have ſome Suſpi- 
ons of his Mother's Conduct. It was no 
oer perceived that the King ſeem'd weary 
being under the Tuition of the Queen-mo- 
rand Favourite, than their Enemies endea- 
od to raiſe his Jealouſy of them. They 
"td to him ſo many things worthy of his 
vention, that he at length reſolved to be 
oroaghly inform'd of his own Affairs. Thoſe 
hom he addreſs d himſelf, made him re- 
Wk, that the Earl of March diſpoſed. of all 
fFoſts of the Kingdom to his own Crea- 
pres; that by his private Orders Edward II, 
8 murder'd; that the Death of the Earl of 
zen was owing to his Intrigues: In a Word, 
C there was a great Probability, that the 
Wen and her Miniſter formed the Deſign of 
"Pg the Sovereign Authority in their own 
nds, and him always a Minor : Theſe 
der pions thoroughly corivinced Edward of 
* e ; but how- 
i {1 <cfully concealed what he carry d in 
cart, till an Opportunity offer'd that he ( 
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which cauſed the Death of two Knights of the 


as had the Good of the Kingdom at heart. 
This Parliament met at London in very diffe- 
rent Diſpoſitions from the former; moſt of 
the Members overjoy d to find the Nation de- 
livered from the Tyranny of the Earl of 
March, had no other View than that of re- 
dreſſing the Confuſion of the Government, 
and to inflict. on the Favourite a Puniſhment 
adequate to his Crimes; an Example which is 
not uncommon with Favourites and Miniſters 
who have abuſed their Intereſts _ 


complain'd in general Terms of the Queen 
and Mortimer: After which he told them, 
that if his Subjects gave their Approbation, he 
would take the Reins of Government into his 
own Hands, tho he had not as yet attained 
to the Years which the Law preſcribed. The 
Parliament joyfully conſented,” every Mem- 
ber being cqually diſpoſed to ſecond his 
Deſign. Naar and: ii ger 


Edward having thus delivered himſelf from F 
his Governors, confined” the Queen in the 'A 


Caſtle” of Ring, leſt her unquiect 
ur oa 
Lord's Enemjes i 


might proceed without hazarding his own 
Loſs. For the putting his Deſigns in Execu- 
tion, he choſe the Time when the Parliament 
was to meet at Nott17gham. The Court be- 
ing come to this Town, Queen T/abella and 
the Earl of March took up their Quarters in 
the Caſtle, with a Guard of one hundred 
and eighty Knights, while the King with a 
ſmall Retinue, took up his in the Town. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe Precautions, which 
ſeem'd to intimate that the Queen and Favou- 
rite were not without their Apprehenſions, 
Edward, who had gain'd the Governor, en- 
ter d the Caſtle by a ſubterranean Paſſage, and 
went to his Mother's Apartment, attended by 
Mountaigu, and ſome other Officers, who 
were reſolved to ſacrifice their Lives in his 
Service. There was at firſt ſome little Buſtle, 


Guard, who, ſhewing leſs Reſpect to the 
King than their Companions, offer'd to re- 
ſiſt. The Earl of March was ſeizd; and 
notwithſtanding the Cries of the Queen, who 
with a Flood of Tears begged the King to 
ſpare the lovely Mortimer, he was carry'd 
out the fame Way the King had enter'd, and 
conducted by a ſtrong Guard to the Tower of 
London, 3 5 | 
This political Attempt having ſucceeded ac- 
cording to the King's Wiſhes, he diſſolved the 
Parliament, and called another by Proclama- 
tion: As the laſt had leſs Regard for the pub- 
lick Good, than for the Queen and Mortimer's 
Intereſts, Edward in his Proclamation ſevere- 
ly inveighed againſt the late Members; and 
from thence took occaſton to exhort the 
People to make choice of ſuch Repreſentatives 


F 


The King, in his Speech to his Parliament, 
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312 7% His TORY 
mig excite new Troubles. , Megerai | was 
deceived when he ſaid that Edward ſhorten'd 
his Mother's Days: it is certain ſhe lived 
twenty-cight Years in this Sort of Confinement, 


and that the King, rather ont of Decency than 


Affection, viſited her twice a Vea. 
As for the Earl of March, he was proceed- 
ed againſt with the greateſt Severity. He was 
impeached in Parliament upon ſeveral Articles, 
the principal of which were, that without be- 
ing authorized, and contrary to the Regulation 
of Parliament, he had aſſumed the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom; that he had placed 
about the King's Perſons People to be Spies up- 
on all his Actions, to prevent his freeing him- 


ſelf from the Bondage in which he was kept; 


that Edward II. was put to Death by his ex- 
preſs Orders; that he had formed a villainous 
Conſpiracy to take away the Life of the Earl 
of Kent the King's Uncle; that he had appro- 
priated to his own Uſe Thirty thouſand Marks, 
paid by the King of Scotland; that he had in- 
duced the King to give him very confiderable 
Eſtates ; and diminiſhed, without Neceflity, 
the Revenues of the Crown: In ſhort, that 
he had lived in too familiar a Manner with the 


Queen-mother. For theſe Crimes, which 
they aſſerted were notorious, and for the Proof 


of which they would not vouchſafe to hear 
Evidences, he was condemned to be hanged on 
the common Gallows at Tyburn, as a Traitor; 
and he was executed according to the Rigour 
of his Sentence. 128 
Thus Edward began early to wipe out the 
Stains which had ſullied his Minority, and by 
taking the Helm of Government into his own 
Hand, gave an happy Omen of the Glory and 
Proſperity of his Reign. To add to the pub- 
lick Felicity, Heaven bleſſed this young Mo- 
narch with a Son, of whom the Queen was 
this Year delivered, at Voodſtoch. He was 
named, after his Father, Edward, and be- 
came in Time the moſt illuſtrious and moſt 
accompliſhed Prince that Eng/and had hither- 
to produced. Pars cy. | 
From the Time Edward took upon him the 
Adminiſtration of publick Affairs, every one 
impatiently waited to ſee what Biaſs this young 
King would take. France and. e were 


equally concerned to obſerve his firſt Motions. 


France might well apprehend he would renew 
his Pretenſions to the Crown, which Philip 
had obtained in Prejudice to his Right. The 


Scots had no leſs Reaſon to fear he would re- 


trieve his Honour, blemiſhed by the ſhame- 
ful Treaty into which his Mother and 
Mortimer had made him enter during his 
Nonage: In effect, Edward had both theſe 

reat Deſigus in View; but as it was not poſ- 


4 ble for him to engage, at once, in two fuch - 


conſiderable Enterprizes, he determined to be- 


ein with Scotland; that he might, by fub- b. his Ships, intimating to bis! 
ding that Kingdom, be enabled to attack by this Action, they had nothing to wu, 


Edward I. had 


of ENGLAND, 


France with the joint Forces of the two Brig 
Nations. e ES, 3 
The Peace concluded with Robert Bru, 
two Years. before, ſeemed to raiſe an invincy, 
Obſtacle to this Project; but ambitious Princo 
never want a Colour to ſatisfy their Paſig, 
Edward had one which ſeemed to him rex(y. 
able, or at leaſt ſufficient to juſtify his Ent, 
prize upon Scotland; this was, his having ben 
betrayed by his Mother and his- Miniſters | 
the laſt Treaty made with Robert Bruce, Hy. 
ever ſpecious this Reaſon might appear to hin 
he did not think fit te publith it — he ws 
in a manner aſſured of the Succeſs of his En. 
terprize. To attain his End; he. made Uk. g 

d Baliol, Son of John Baliol, hon 
placed upon the Throne d 
Scotland, and had afterwards depoſed for l 
pretended Rebellion thirty-eight Years: befor 
that Time. After ſo long an Interval, th 
Son, who, ſince the Death of his Father, ly. 
ed but obſcurely in France, hardly expededy 


be puſhed on by the King of England to ain WW 


his Right to the Crown of Scotland; yet BL 
ward, by the Lord Beaumont, who, ſince hi 
Baniſhment, lived in France, inſinuated u 
him, that he had a favourable Opportunity u 
aſcend the Throne of that Kingdom, uſurel 
by the Family of Bruce; that the Minority d 
King David was a Conjuncture which mylt 
not eaſily be found again; in ſhort, that the 
King of England was inclined to favour hi 
Endeavours. Balrol readily liſtened to f 
agreeable a Propoſition; /and to be certain d 
what he might hope from the King, he wet 


himſelf to, and remained concealed in E- 


land. During his Stay there, he negocitel 
with Edward, by the Means of Beaunm, 
the Conditions under which he was to engig 
in this Enterprize. es 
They had no ſooner ſettled their Conve. 
tions, but it was privately infinuated to i 
Engliſh Nobility, they would oblige-the King 
in being ſerviceable to Baliol. This was ſuff 
cient to engage all thoſe in his Intereſts, wit 
having obtained Eſtates in Scotland by the li. 
berality of Edward I. had afterwards. loſt that 
by the Revolutions which happened in ti 
Kingdom. Beſide this $uccour, Balio/ coul 
rely even in Scotland, upon the Afſiſtanc i 
the antient Friends of his Family, whoſe It 
tereſt it was to ſupport him; and indeed, th 
placing this Prince upon the Throne, wi i 
only Method by which they could hope 0 f. 
gain thoſe Poſts, from which they had been F 
moved ever fince the Coronation. of RV 
Bruce. . * > g. brand, n bes he 
As ſoon as Baliol was ready, he embs! 
his little Army, which-amounted to no * 
than two thouſand, five hundred Men, ® 
landed at Kingeorn; near Perth; from whe 
he ſent back his Ships, intimating to his oh 
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had he landed all his Troops, 


The Loſs of four Battles, 


ducing the uſual E 


0 


but their own Bravery. His Preparations how- 
erer could not be made with ſuch Secrecy, 
but the Scots were informed of them. Scarce 
when he re- 


ceived Advice, that Alexander Seton, at the 


3 Head of ten thouſand Men, was marching to 


give him Battle. The Engliſh having no Way 
open for Retreat, their only Hopes of Safety 
was founded on their Victory: Wherefore, 
animated by a generous Reſolution, they bold- 


ty waited the Arrival of their Enemies, and 


fought with fo uncommon - a Bravery, that 
the Scots General, with an Army vaſtly ſupe- 
rior, met with a ſhameful and total Over- 


throw. The Earl of Fyffe, who cloſely fol- 
lowed Seton with a ſtill more numerous Ar- 


| my, endeavouring to revenge this Affront, 


had no better Succeſs. After theſe two Vi- 
gories, Baliol advancing into the Country, 


met another Body of Scots Troops, over whom 


be gained the ſame Advantage. Five Days 
after, he defeated Nigel Bruce, who came to 
attack him with ten thouſand Men. In this 
laſt Action he gave no Quarter, as he would 
not be incumber'd with Ridder. 

in ſo ſhort a 
Space of Time, putting the Scots into the 
greateſt Conſternation, afforded Baliol the 
Leiſure to beſiege Perth, otherwiſe called Sr. 


Jobn's Town, which he took without much 


Trouble. He here found a great Quantity of 
Ammunition and Proviſion, of which he ſtood 


3 very much in need, to be in a Condition to 


make a farther Progreſs. As his Affairs ob- 
liged him to withdraw from St. John's Town, 
Patrick Dumbar Earl of March, taking Ad- 


I [vantage of his Abſence, fat downl before it ; 


but-upon the firſt Advice he received that Ba- 


hol vhas marching to relieve the Town, he ha- 


ſuly broke up the Siege, tho' his Army was 
ſuperior - in Number; fo t a Terror had 
the preceding Loſſes given the Scots, 

| BalioPs good Fort tune did not fail of pro- 
which attend a proſ- 
perons Iſſue.” - A great Number of the Nobili- 
ty and Gentry of the Country ſubmitted to 
him, and took the Oath of Allegiance. This 
Deſedlion, which mic baced King David with, 
a greater, "obliged the young Prince and the: 
Queen his Mother, who were no longer in 
Safety" in -their cow Kingdom, to ſeck an 
Azile in France. In ther mean while,” to give 
a greater Shock to the Scots Affairs, Euuusrd 


aPlect to give chace do chat ſet out by; the 
noe and which'th&y®Ioked pal *theit" 
= Reſoutce : But th being deſtroy d by that 

be Eglise, the Fürttzans of King Havid 
vere entirely diſooncertecl: Thie Pall of 'Fype, 


„ 


who wis ene 6f che chief, Ribmitidd to the 
queror, and his Example was followed by 


EF others, This proſperous Succeſs made 
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EDWARD II. 


ſtill in the Hands of King 


Excuſes, Prayers, 
the Storm which threaten'd his Country:; But 
they were all in vain. 


contrived,” that ſevetal Private Men of his 
Sabſeckg ſhould, in their own Names, equip 
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Baliol reſolve upon being crowned, The Ce- 


remony was performed at Scone, where the 
Scots Kings were uſually inaugurated. 


The new King was no ſooner upon tlie 


Throne, than, to fulfil the Treaty he had 


agreed to with the King of Englond, he did 


Homage for Scotland in the fame Manner that 
his Father had done it to Edward I. He be- 
fide yielded to the King of England, as a Pay- 
ment for the Supplies received from him, the 
Town and Caſtle of Berwick, which were 
David, He even 
offer'd to marry Fane, Edward's Siſter, if her 
Marriage with David Bruce could be annull'd. 


In ſhort, he promiſed to furniſh the King his - 


Sovereign with Men and Money as often as 
required, All theſe Circumſtances plainly 
ſhew, that Edward bore but too great, a Share 


in the Project of this Expedition, whatever 


Endeavours his Hiſtorians may uſe to zie 


him from the Tinputation. 


Edward, in the mean while, perceiving by 


the Rapidity of Baliols Conqueſts, that his 


Project ſucceeded to his Wiſh, at once threw 
off: the Maſk. The. Regent, whom David 
had left in that Kingdom, omitted neither 
nor Submiſſions, to avert 


Edward, who de- 
ſign'd to get Berwick into his Poſſeſſion, ſoon 


after fat down before it, and puſh'd the Siege 


ſo vigorouſly, that he obliged the Governor to 


ſign a Capitulation for the Surrender of the 


Town, if not relieved by an appointed Day. 
Daring the allowed Space, the Regent ſeeing 


no Probability of ſaving Berwick but by a re- 


ſolute Puſh, levied an Army, and: by long 
Marches advanced to engage a Engliſh. Ed- 
ward being informed of it, went to wait their 
coming at Halydown-Hill where 4 bloody 
Battle Was 1 in which the Scots Were 


— I LIE 


Soldiers left Pre in 905 Field. if we may 


credit the Account” given by the Engli Au- 


thors: But the So, will a pow 195 -but 
ten thouſand, which 18 doubtleſs r nearer to 
the Truth. This Vieh Was followed by, 
the Reduction of Berwick, which the 


ee 
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to complete. the Conqueſt, 


compliſhed Hs e 
a Body of Troops 


of "Scotland, and fethrn'd | to his. own "Domi- . 


niöns. Bafſol, rengthened®® by this Ber; 
inforchigent; took ect oe | e The 


tet which,” he "hel" h db feſt 1 
Elinburgb, where he & fy At had been, | 
tranſacted. in Favour: bf. 1 g of England \ 
to be ratifled. Befde all the i alla *Nobte-' 
men who had ſerv d him, 5 either recover d the 

4 K ne 
"We 


e King, 
inſe N Ka, to the Crown. 'of Eng. 
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314 The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


Eſtates they had before loſt in Scotland, or ac- 
quired new ones. All Adts of Parliament 
paſſed in the Reign of Robert Bruce were re- 
peal'd, as having been enacted by an unlawful 
Authority. Baliol was not ſatisfied with having 
ſhewn his Gratitude to Edward by yielding 
him . Berwick, and by doing bim Homage, 
but gave him beſide Roxborough, Jedworth, Brother, who ſerved in Edward's Army; but 
Selkirk, Dumfrees, and the Caſtle of Edin- this laſt Advantage proved fatal to them, , 
burgh, in return, as he expreſſes himſelf in by it they loſt the Earl of Murray, Regent q 
his Letters, for the Aſſiſtance he had re- that Kingdom. This Nobleman, who had 
ceived from him in the Recovery of his Do- the Generoſity to give theſe two Priſoneg 


minions. 


reſided ſome time at Perth; during whic, 
his Brother the Earl of Cornwal ravaged t, 
Weſtern Counties of that unhappy Kingdom 
It is true, the Scots gained ſome Advantage 
over five hundred Exgliſe Archers, who 15 
fer d themſelves to be ſurpriz d. They ag 
took the Count de Namur and the Prince hy, 


their Liberty, carrying his Complaiſance 10 


| This voluntary Homage, and theſe great great a Length, by: eſcorting them himilf u ſry 
Alienations, made him loſe the Eſteem and the Frontier, had the Misfortune to be ta; Milrini 


©> Cy 


the Malecontents, and march'd towards Ba- 
Hol, who expected nothing leſs than the being 
aſſaulted. They ſurprized, defeated, and 
forced him to make his Eſcape to Carliſie upon 
a Horſe without a Saddle; from hence he in- 
formed his Protector of the Misfortune which 
had befallen him. 


E * «ww 


he faid, he had of going to the Holy- Land 
with the King of France and ſeveral other 
Chriſtian Princes: But the new Revolution 
which happen'd in Scotland, made him change 
this pretended Project. He no ſooner re- 
ceived the Supply of Money which he had 
aſked, but he marched at the Head of a nu- 
merous Army towards that Kingdom, and pe- 
netrated without Reſiſtance, even to the Nor- 
thern Counties, while the Scots Army kept 
themſelves in Poſts where it was not poſſible 
to attack them. Wherefore, for want of 
Enemies to engage, he left Scotland and re. 
turn d to England, but ſcarce had he reach d 
the Frontier, when Dumbar, who commanded 
the Scots Army, leaving. his Retreat, retook 
ſome. Towns. 2 the gl As the Sea- 


fon did not allow of the King's going in queſt 


of his Enemies, he quarter d his Forces, and 
not to be at tog great a Diſtance, be re- 
Oly d to paſs the Winter at Rorborougb. 


- In the Beginning of Spring, 133 5, he in- 


- vaded Seotland both. by Sea and Land; he 


— 


even advanced as far as the. Northern Ocean: 
But this Incarſion was of Little Uſe to him, as 


"3 


t maintaining an Army, there 


the Extremity af Scotland could not be kept 


ſup 


to that of the Scots, - Wherefore, finding he 
to that of, the Scots. Wherefore, finding he 
LES 1d . & 4 34 & BR # a | tl he 
_ not draw his E : axes to 4 ; Ne, he. 
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Affections of his new Subjects, who eaſily 

rceiv'd he was no more than an Inſtrument This accident, added to the Loſſes the Sch 
nar employ'd to become Maſter of Scot- had already ſuſtained, that of an excellent Ge. 
land. Poſſeſs'd with this Opinion, they re- 
folved to ſhake off the Yoke of this new 
King, who ſo openly betray'd the Intereſts 
of. the Nation. Some of the principal Scots, 
taking Advantage of the general Diſpoſi- E 
tion , placed themſelves at the Head of While Edward was at Perth, he receiv 


Engliſh: Yoke. The Campaign being on, 


men, had no ſooner. the Command of the I, 


" 


by a Party from the Garriſon of Roxbiru,, nt 


* 


neral, and a very able Regent. 1 
In the mean while the Pope and the nm e dit 

King ſtrenuouſly intereſted themſelves r erati 

King David, tho' indirectly, by endeavouring "i 


to divert the Engliſo Arms another Wy, 


Ambaſſadors from France, who, joints ore 

with the Pope's. Nuncio, earneſtly (vi. oft 

cited the Performance of his Engagement is Su 
to carry his Arms into Paleſtine. He cal. 

ly perceived this Propoſition was only to 
take him off from the Scots. War; where- 

fore to avoid any farther Inſtances on this Sub iclolve 
ject, he plainly anſwer'd. Philip's Ambailados, Not p 
that, he thank'd God, he found himſelf abe is utn 
to make War upon the Infidels without the e He 
Aſſiſtance of their Maſter, as ſoon as he ht 4 V 
compleated the Conqueſt of. Scotland. Thi . aterta 
Anſwer, having convinced the Scots, that he And Al 
was thoroughly reſolved to put no other End e Su 
to this War, but by abſolutely reducing the n. 
Kingdom, a great. many of them finding i 3 de the 
impoſſible, to make a long Reſiſtance, yolun-- f Bra. 
tarily ſubmitted. Theſe .obtain'd pretty r- f Gu: 
ſonable Conditions; but there were ſome wiv Wil | 
rather choſe to expoſe themſelves to the grat- 


elt Extremity, than yield their Necks; to tir ö « 


Edward return'd in Triump! to England, has A hin 
ing given Orders for new fortifying at, Wen 
Edinburgh, Sterlin, and left the Earl of 4% 
Governor of Scotland. Ml 

This new General, tho a Scot, who hi eren 
ſided with Edward to revenge himſelf of ſue ne ne 
Affronts he had received from his Count) - Fith To 


Ce, Army, than he undertook the, Siege a 
Nildrumney. Dumbar and Douglas, who cum 
mandel the Scots Troops, haſten'd to che le Ti 
lief af the Town, and tho their Army w | brig: I 
greatly inferior in Number, defeated the fn. re 
ay, Alew;the Earl of. 4:hol, and glied WW 
Place,, Th 


lace,; (This bappy Succeſs inſpired the $9 ae 
with. new. Courage; they drew bogen e 
dr nqtoiq | eats £20130 Feu Fn, 


EDWARD III. 


ander the Conduct of theſe two 


iy who made a very conſiderable Pro- 


Generals, 
| 0 wT__ who thought he had ſufficiently 
| |: umbled this Nation, upon Advice of their 
* . Revolt, fell into a Tranſport of Rage. 
, pon as ever the Seaſon would permit, he 
barch'd, for the fourth time, into the very 
art of Scotland, where he ravaged the Coun- 
es which had declared againſt him after a 
erciles Manner. In returning, he reduced 
e Town of Aberdeen, and ſome others of 
Wc note to Aſhes ; and leaving a ſmall Ar- 


3 y with Baliol, he returned to his own Do- 
ions, whither he was recall'd by Affairs of 
13 rtance. SER 

3 The 2 Expeditions which Edward had 
ade into Scotland, doubtleſs had acquired him 
act Reputation; but here it ſeems he may 
Wh: diſputed: part of his Glory, by the Conſi- 
ration of the Superiority of his Troops, more 
omerous, better diſciplined, and better fur- 
ind with all things neceſſary, than thoſe of 
e Scots; wherefore: he reſolved to ſhew in a 
ore valt and noble Field, that he did not fear 
ofronting the greateſt Dangers, and meaſuring 
Sword with the moſt formidable Enemies. 
us, for the future, neglecting Scotland, 
bh he thought ſufficiently ſubdued, and 
bere he could gather no freſh Laurels, he 
oobed upon the attacking of France, the 
ot powerful State of all Europe, and uſing 


5 Wis utmoſt Endeavours to tear the Crown from 
ee Head of Philip de Valbis. Al e 

i A War ſo great a conſequence could not be 
s ccertaken without extraordinary Preparations, 
: Wd Alliances which might counter-ballance 
e Superiority which France then had over 
nd Edward had already engaged on his 
ee the E Lewis of Bavaria, the Duke 


q It Brabant, his two: Brothers-in-law the Earls 


| Gueldres and Haynault, the Archbiſhop of 


10 ne, and ſeveral other German Princes; 
did not even flight the Supplies of ſeveral 


as of Germany, of Flanders, of Holland, 
bat, and of:Gaſcory, who were to fur- 


l, Brabe ere to 

a- bim with a Nutaber of Horſemen in pro- 
th tion to the Sums he had agreed to pay 
bu em. All theſe! Frcops being aſſembled and 


id te che Esgliſs, muſt have made à very 
us Army; but cheſe Alliances were! no- 
ner of ſo conſiderable Advantage as that 
i Janes d Arte well, a Brewer in Ghent, 
| hich was procured him by Robert Earl of 
L bolt, whe had been banith'd: dut of Funce 
| = Philip, and now in King Edward's 


Towns rebel a ainſt their Earl, who 


ring ' 


= 


ebe Intereſt of this Burghtr was o 
"tin Flanders, . that, he had, made he frin- 


ITAL 29 9300 rods had oth. na pi Da rert dl. 
nen teduced' td the; Neceffity of, taking”. 
qt France, where he ſtay'd till NH 
| ien the Profile be had wach bf re- 

m. Edvard laying hold of this Con- 


is. 448 n 0 
— — —— . EE oe Oe edowan 
R „ * pm 
T y « 


juncture, offer'd the Flemings his Protection, 


who joytully accepted it, as they apprehended 


being cruſh'd by Philip. 
When Edward had taken all the Precautions 
that Prudence could ſuggeſt, he left England 


with a Fleet of five hundred Sail, and fteer'd 


for Antwerp, whither he was called by Affairs 
of oonſequence. It was neceſſary for him to 
be near his Allies, that they might together 


take convenient Meaſures for the Execution of 


his Deſigns. Tho' his Ambaſſadors had con- 
cluded Alliances in his Name with ſeveral 
Princes, there were ſtill a great many things 


to be regulated with thoſe Powers before they 


could aſſemble their Troops. This proper! 
was what retarded for ſome Months the open- 
ing the Campaign, 'but the Delay was not al- 


together uſeleſs. ' Edward, in this Interval, 


went to Cologne to confer with the Emperor, 
who ſign'd a Patent for making him Vicar of 
the Empire as he had required. This fort of 
a Favour was accompanied with the Promiſe 
of powerful Supplies, though it was but after- 
wards illy performed. The Towns of Han- 
ders having enter d into the League by the In- 
terpoſition of James d Artevelle, apprehended 
their being one Day deſerted, and left to the 
Revenge of their Earl and the King of France. 
It was therefore neceſſary Edward ſhould en- 
courage the Flemings by his Preſence; and it 
was this made him take a Journey to Gbent, 
and grant to the principal Towns of Flanders 
ſeveral Privileges relating to their Trade with. 
Exgland, It was during this Interval, that he 
promiſed the Duke of Juliers to make him a 
Peer of England, which he afterwards per- 
form'd, creating him Earl of Cumbridge. The 
Power annex d to the Dignity of Vicar of the 
Empire, enabled him to erect the County of 


Gueldres into a Dutchy, and to grant ſeveral 


Privileges to the City of Cologne, by which he 
ſtrengthen'd the Alliance he had made with the 
Archbiſhop. Of all his Allies the Duke of 
Brabant gave him the moſt Trouble: This 
Prince fearing the two hoſtile Monarchs might 
agree at his Expence, as it often happens, that 
great Potentates neglect petty Princes who have 
ſerved them, he would have good Security be- 


fore he enter 'd into the League. The more 
Diffdence he ſhewad, che more Edmard' e. 
doubled his Efforts to aſſure him of his Af- 
ſiſtance : Beſide the Money he even profuſely 
furkiſtd him with, he in a münner prothifcl 


him to marry his eldeſt Son the Duke of Corn 


to ſatisfy him, he condeſcended to give it un- 
der his Hand, that he would not quit the Low 
Cauntries till the War was ended. Duting his 
Stay at Antwerp, the Queen was delivered of 
4 Son Wide Name was . 8 ee eee 
the Campaign, which was dere l e. 
ber, 1339, Edward, at the Head of o 
| ( 


Men, 
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316 Yhe HIST OR v 
Men, encamped between Marchienne and 
| Doway : he afterwards marched towards Cam- 
brefis, and ſtopped for ſome time before the 
Walls of Cambray, where he received Intelli- 
gence of Philip's advancing with a powerful 
Army to give him Battle. As the War coſt 
him immenſe Sums, and it was his Intereſt 
to put a ſpeedy end to it by ſome great Ex- 
ploit, upon this Advice, he paſs d the Scheld 
to meet his Enemy. Few Days after, the two 
Armies being encamped pretty near each other, 
in the Neighbourhood of Viron-foſſe, Philip 
ſent a Herald to offer him battle, if he would 
fight him in an open Plain. The King of 
England accepted the Challenge, and left the 
Choice of both Time and Place to the French 
Monarch. The 22d of Ofober was pitched 
upon for the Decifion of this famous Quar- 
rel; but While both ſides, with equal Ardour, 
prepared for the Battle, Philip was intimi- 
dated by a Letter he received from Robert King 
of Naples. This Prince, who was eſteem'd a 
very able Aſtrologer, foretold him an unhap- 
py Iſſue in whatever Place he fought the En- 
gliſb; at leaſt, this is what ſeveral Hiſtorians 
affirm; and add, that upon the Credit he gave 
to this Prediction, Philip withdrew, not dar- 
ing to hazard the Battle. Others however 
maintain with more probability, that this Let- 
ter could never have induced him to take ſuch 
a. Step, if the great Men who attended him, 
had. not check'd his Ardour by more prudent 
Counſels. It is faid, they repreſented to him, 
that in the intended Battle, he ſet nothing 
leſs than his Crown at Stake, whereas Ed- 
ward hazarded only his Troops, the greater 
part of which were not his own; and that 
upon this Remonſtrance he was determined, 
tho with Reluctance, to give this little Advan- 
tage to his Enemy. Edward finding there was 
no ' likelihood. of bringing Philip to a Battle, 
withdrew into Haynaut. However it was, 
there was no Blood ſhed this Campaign, ex- 
cept in Guienne, where the two Parties made 
War upon each other: but as nothing conſi- 
derable happen d in that Country, it would 
be loſing time to enter upon the Particulars 


BY 


of it. | 


Eduard could not poſſibly return to England 


as ſoon as he deſired, being detain'd in the Low 
Countries  by.' a troubleſome Affair privately 
ftir'd up againſt ' him. The King of France 
heartily chagrin'd to ſee the Advantages which 
accru'd to his Enemy by his Alliance with 

the Flemings, had the Addreſs by the Means 


77 Some Authors. take notice, that ** the two | miles parted, a Hare ta at the Head of the Prench Army, 26 
Shout was ſuddenly made, which they who were behind ſuppoſing to be the Onſe f | . the Fi 
nig 


and fourteen Gentlemen, for Encouragement ſake, were 
for the Lord-mayor of London, whom he commanded to bring 
.chael Wath, Philip 


- © tants, upon Enquiry made into their unjuſt Fro 
were committed. 6 a2 


43 
„ 


ww 


thus ſettled this Affair, he. croſſed into B+ 


ing him a conſiderable Sup 


was become eater. B e 
Tho' the firſt Campaign had produced i 
{ ” , | „ 
34 Ps r writ * 175 OY BY) were 


hted: They were afterwards 
_ + He landed about Midnight at the Tower, which 6nding unguarded ke was much diſpleaſed 3 ſoon, after his Anim! 
Thorpe, and Henry, Stratford, Clerks \{who were Officers for his Reetipte) ian John Semen, 


Bench ; all whom, except the Chancellor, were committed to Priſon ; as were alſo ſeveral other Miniſters of Juſtice and , 7 
dings. some time afrer the Lord-Mayor and the Conſtable of Þe [1 


of ENGLAND, 


of his Emiſſaries, to inſpire the Tow: 
Flanders with a Scruple for having taken ' 
Arms againſt their ſovereign Lord, Thi ay 
ple ftrengthen'd by the Clergy, moſt of hon 
were in the Intereſts of France, had ale 
made ſo ftrong an Impreſſion on the Man 
of the People, that it is poffible it would hy 
cauſed ſome Revolution in that Cou ntry 1 
judicial to England, if James d Artevell hit 
not found a ſpeedy Remedy, by adviſing . 
ward to take the Title of the King of Fan 
This Propoſition having been examin'd in tr 
King's Council, was approved as a Proper Ex. 
pedient to retain the Hemings in the Leagy 
and Edward reaped all the Advantage fron 
that had been promiſed him. In conſequens 
of this Advice, he took the Title of King d 
France, and quarter'd in his Arms the [ 
pards and the three Fleur-de-lis, adding th 
Motto, Dieu et mon Droit, intimating hy 
that he placed his whole Truſt in God andik 
Juſtice of his Cauſe. At the fame time k 
publiſh'd a Declaration, by which he acquaint 
the French, that the Kingdom of France be 
ing devolved to him by the Death of Chah 
the Fair, according to the Will of God which 
he durſt not oppoſe, he was reſolved to til 
upon himſelf the Government of it. 
Tho Eduard had enter d into Engagemei 
with the Duke of Brabant, which obligd hi 
continuing in the Lou Countries till the We 
was ended, yet was it not poſſible for hin 
to keep his Word; his Affairs abſolutely x. 1 
quiring his Preſence in England; but to f. 4 be | 
tisfy this Prince he gave him four Eng Lo WH 72 
of the firſt Rank in Hoſtage, beſide: his Queen Wi Fea 
and his Child newly born, who remain'd « WA... 
Antwerp as Pledges for his Return, Having i 


ti 
ber 
len 


gland, where he arrived in February f. vl 
after he call'd a Parliament, which, in gra 
Iy, obtain da C- 

firmation of the grand Charter. Before ml þ 
broke up, the Lords and Commons preſent 

him an Addreſs, in which they pray d, du 
the Title of King of France he had aff 
in all publick Acts, might have no Influen 
on the Affairs relating to England. Thi 
queſt was too reaſonable” for hit 10 0 
any Scruple in granting it. Tho' be hal 
as yet acquir'd one ſingle Foot of Laut 
France, the Engliſb were not diſpleaſed 2 
new Title; by which, they imagined the 1 


t of the Battle, diſpoſed themſelves for 
Milva calld, Fs # 

$443 Foe fon © 16 RPO | 
F 
him the Chancellor and Treaftrer, with Job 9. 7 d 
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5 le Event, yet the Preparations Ed- 
aubdenge plainly Janifeſted x wok he did not 
bad } his ſecond ſhould be as inactive . He 
„ augmented his Fleet by three hundred 
5 of Ships fit for War; and his Army was 
=. omparably more, numerous than his former. 
3 thing being ready, about Midſummer 
* ee for Flanders, tho' he had receiv'd 
Aduice, that the French Fleet of four hundred 
= lay off Sluce to intercept him. His Thirſt 
of Glory made him receive this News with 
more Joy than Surprize, reſolving to force his 
Paſſage through the Enemy notwithſtanding 
beir Superiority. He met them, as he ex- 
Y reſted, upon the Coaſt of Flanders, and im- 
I mediately began the Fight. This was the 
3 geateſt and the moſt conſiderable that ever 
as known in theſe Seas, and the firſt where 
King of England commanded in Perſon. 
lost of the Ships on either Side grappling 
ich each other, the Fight was continued as 
_ dry Ground, from eight in the Morn- 
Wins till ſeven at Night. Tho' Edward's Bra- 
ey raiſed the Admiration of his Soldiers, yet 
is Conduct did not leſs ſurpriſe his Mariners, 

ho could not, without - Aſtoniſhment, hear 
in give his Orders as properly, and with as 
uch Prudence, as if all his Life-time he 
a commanded at Sea. The Preſence and Re- 
ution of this Prince, who was in all Places 
bere the Danger was greateſt, inſpired his 
Mc with ſuch prodigious Courage, that they 
ocght with a more than common Bravery. 
he French, on their fide, fought with great 
WWntrepidity; but after having for ſeveral Hours 
WWuſtined-the Fury of the Engliſbd, they were 
bliged to caſt themſelves into the Sea to avoid 
ie Steel of their Enemies. Of the whole 
aucb Fleet only thirty Ships got off, the reſt 
eng either taken or ſunk ; wherefore Edward 
ald not obtain a more compleat Victory. 
be Eng fay, that France loſt thirty thou- 
Men in the Fight, It was a conſiderable 
ie before Philip was acquainted with this 
ile Misfortune, none daring to tell him the 

vs, till at length a Fool +, whom he kept, 
/a malicious Buffoonery, gave him room to 
uhe& it, 

The good Fortune which attended Edward 
| this Fight, afforded him the Means of quiet- 
landing his Troops in Flanders, where he 
ew together the fineſt Army that ever had 
en commanded by a King of England. It 
nfiſted of one hundred and fifty thouſand 
"Bn, Germans, Flemings, or Gaſcons : With 

eſe numerous Troops, he inveſted Taurnay, 


having firſt detach d Robert d. Artois with fifty 


thouſand Men to take Poſt near S. Omers to 
favour the Siege. This Body was for the greater 
part compoſed of the Militia of Flanders, who 
not knowing what belonged to military Diſci- 
pline, about eighteen thouſand of them; in 2. 
diſorderly Manner, attack'd the Suburbs of 
St. Omer with a View of Plunder. The Dake 
of Burgundy, who had thrown himſelf info the 
Town, not able to ſuffer this Bravado, made 
a Sally and flew three thouſand of them. This. 
Loſs in itſelf had not been very conſiderable if 
not follow'd by an ugly Effect. That very 
Night the Femiſb Troops, ſtruck with a pa- 
nick Fear, in great Confuſion left the Camp; 
and ſhamefully withdrew, ſome to their own 
Houſes, and others to Edward's Army: 
Philip in the mean while advanced at the 
Head of an Army much ſuperiour to that of 
Edward's, to the Relief of Tournay, accompa- 


nied by the Kings of Navarre and Bohemia; 


his Allies, and had all the French Nobility in 
his Army. His Deſign, however, was not to 
engage in a Battle, but only to harraſs the Be- 
ſiegers, and oblige them to raiſe the Siege. 
Edward ſoon perceived Philip's Intention, and 
how difficult it would be for him to reduce 
the Town, while the French Army lay fo near 
him ; wherefore to compel his Enemy to al- 
ter his Plan, he fent him a Letter by a He- 
rald to challenge him to a ſingle Combat, or 
to fight a hundred Men of a fide, or elſe to 
come to a general Engagement. This Letter 
was directed to Philip de Valois, without any 
other Title. Philip anſwer'd, that he had 
ſeen a Letter directed to Philip de Valors, and 


as it could not be for him, he ſhould make 


no anſwer to the Contents. However, he took 


this Opportunity to let him know, that he 


hoped, by the Help of God, very ſoon to drive 


him out of his Territories. | 


It was difficult to make any great Progreſs 
in the Siege of Tournay, as the French Army 


Day and Night harraſs'd the Beſiegers. Ed- 
ward lay three Months before the Town to' 
little purpoſe ; but could not reſolve upon rai- 


ſing the Siege, notwithſtanding the ſmall like 


lihood of ſucceeding: While he was in this 
great Perplexity, he was happily extricated by 
Jane de Valois his Mother-in-law, Siſter to 
the King of France, and Dowager of the late 
Earl of Haynault. This Princeſs carry d on 
the Negociation with ſo much Addreſs, that 
ſhe brought them to conſent to a Truce, to 


laſt from the 20th of September to the 25 i 


of June the following Year. '' This Suſpenſion 


Edward was making theſe Preparations in England, William Montague, Earl of Sab/bury, and Robert Upord (eldeſt Son 
mt of Suffolt) whom Ty left in Flanders to 3 French, having perform'd divers great Exploits, with happy Succeſs, 
the er, n Encounter about Life, ſo overmatch'd by Numbers, that they were both taken Priſoners and conducted to Paris, 


t Satisfaction of the French King. | 


* came into the King's Preſence in a ſeeming Paſſion, often repeating theſe Words, c i 95 E | * | daftardl En homes, 
4 g's Preſence in a ſeeming Paſſion, often repeating , coauardly Frl. daflardy Fir gere, 
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br i — Exglibmen. The King at length, aſking him why he call'd them ſo; becauſe; faid he, ile dn not leap out off their 

ir os our brave Frenchmen did; by which the King 1 his Loſs. - The French attribute this Defeat to one 
1 Commanders named Nictolas Buchet, who bad refuſed the Service of Gent!emen, to Man his Ships with Mercenaries, 
ſerve for leſs Wages. | N 2 | Hon W 
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of Arms was afterwards, by the Interpoſition 
of the Pope, prolonged for two Vears. Soon 
after the Truce was ſign'd, Edward return'd to 
England with the Queen his Conſort, who had 
reſided three Years in the Low Countries, 
where ſhe was deliver'd of two Princes, Lio- 
nel and John born at Ghent, the latter after- 
wards known by the Title of Duke of Lan- 
caſter. a 

It was a very great Mortification to Edward 
to find himſelf forced, by the Neceſſity of his 


Affairs, to make a Truce ſo contrary to his In- 


clination, and which effectually broke all his 
Meaſures. Three very cogent Reaſons obliged 
him to take this Step, which ſeem'd fo little 
agreeable to the vaſt Deſigns he had form'd. 
The firſt was the Defection of the Emperor 
and the Duke of Brabant, who had broke off 
from the Alliance. In the ſecond Place, the 
Expences of maintaining ſo great an Army 
were ſo exceſſive, that the Money he drew 
from England (which fell ſhort of his Ex- 
pectations) would not ſuffice. In ſhort, it was 
by a Truce only he could in ſome meaſure 
prevent the Confuſion of raiſing a Siege which 
he had undertaken, Theſe Reaſons were not 
only ſufficient to induce his ſigning the Suſ- 
penſion of Arms, but they even indiſpenſably 
compell'd him to procure ſome reſpite, that he 
might ſupply a Remedy to the Diſappoint- 
ments he met with by the Levity of his Al- 
lies, and the exhauſting of his Exchequer. 
But the principal Affair Edward had to think 
of, was the Payment of his Debts, which 
were very conſiderable: beſide, he was to ſeek 
Methods for continuing the War after the 
Expiration of the Truce, without running the 
Hazard of falling into the like Inconvenien- 
cies. In leaving England he had ſo regulated 
his Affairs, that he did not doubt of punctu- 
ally receiving the Sums he ſhould want for the 
Payment of his numerous Army: but he had 
no ſooner undertaken the Siege of Tournay, 
than contrary to his Expectation the Money 
fell ſhort, which brought him into very great 
Difficulties. Being arrived at London, he loud- 
ly. complain'd of the Archbiſhop of Canterbu- 
ry, to whom he had entruſted the chief Ma- 
nagement of his Affairs during his Abſence. 
He accuſed him with having malicioufl 
raiſed Obſtacles to the levying the Subſidy 
granted by Parliament, tho' it was at his In- 
Nance, and by his Advice, that he had enter'd 
upon this Enterprize. He moreover complain'd, 


that having begun the Siege of 7 aurnay u 


this Prelate's aſſuring him nothing ſhould be 
wanting, he found himſelf abandon'd at the 
very time he ſtood moſt in need of Aſſiſtance; 
that the Archbiſhop had not only broken his 
Word with him, but had even objected to 


all Expedients propoſed. to him for the raiſing 


Money: In ſhort, that he was the only Cauſe 
of his having loſt ſo much time before Tour- 
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on his Arrival took Vannes, and order d tht 


punctual in making good his Oat 


nay, and of the ill Succeſs of that Siege I. fam 
Archbiſhop ſeeing himſelf thus expoſed löl. Th 
King's Reſentment, who not only threaten eacl 
but was reſolved to proceed rigorouſly agi agal 
him, undertook on his fide to chagrine EJ 1 
ward. He complain'd of Money being in. po 
gularly raiſed ſince the King's Return, contre in 
ry to the Privileges of the great Charter, and tals, 
threaten'd to excommunicate the Colle@y, Forc 


whom the King had employ'd. how! 


His Deſign was to ſtir up ſome Commiy get t 
among the Peeople ; and it is very probyj} fore 
he had puſh'd his Revenge a greater length great 
had he not perceiv'd the Parliament dif, but h 


proved his Proceedings. As wherefore, feine the | 
he ſhould be abandon'd, he reſolved, tho' ſom. Cn 
what late, to ſubmit himſelf to the King woulc 


Mercy: This Prince vouchſafed to receive kj themſ 
Submiſſions, being unwilling to enter ino : WY to dr 


Quarrel which muſt neceffarily be a Prejugice end he 
to him, as he frequently ſtood in necd of the and g2 
Afliſtance of the Clergy. Duke « 
Some have imagined the Archbiſhop hai MM ing vi 
been corrupted by the Pope, who was dif. mne tc 
tisfy'd with this War, and greatly biaſſed to. of any 
wards France. Very ſoon after he gave a yi. compel 
ble Proof of his Partiality by interdicting all bur Si 
Flanders ; for the Flemings having join d the in one 
Enemies of the King of Fance, their Loi inferior 
and Sovereign, the Femiſh Clergy pay d fuch main d 
an exact Obedience to this Interdiction, that amp d 
the Engliſh were obliged to ſend them Pre, Med we 
leſs ſcrupulous, to celebrate divine Service n Incl 
that Country. The Flemings readily admitted i mandy 
theſe Prieſts, and pretended to elude the Cen- being an 
ſures of the Pope, in ſaying they proceeded H Lud 
from a falſe Suppoſition, Edward being dete vith 
lawful King of France, and Philip only un being » 
Ulurper. | my main 
EY Year 1341. another Difference el Cement © 
out between the Kings of England and Fran, th them, 
John, Earl of Montfort, laid claim to tix Crowns « 
Dutchy of Bretagne, but in the Quarre! s Year 
taken Priſoner by the King of France. H r cor 
Lady ſends to King Edward for Succour, wil l give t 
Edward grants, upon Condition, that 2 Mar bend t. 
riage be made between his Daughter and 
Earl of Montfort's Son, which being ag n While 
on, Edward ſends over Robert d Artis, wit = 
oN 
beſieging Rennes: While his Troops wer bu i We 
ſied in this Siege, the Chiefs of the oppol 11 had 
Faction, knowing he ſtaid at Vannes with le 0 . Advar 
few Forces, inveſted the Town and carry} © E 
by Aſſault; Robert being mortally wound E 
with much Difficulty got off to Henni 5 i St 
where he died of his Wounds: Edwari e by 
ſenſibly  aflited at the News of his ay 4 We 
which he fwore to revenge, and 2 — 1 Phy 
pedition into Britany, gabe 1 1 * 
an Opportunity of complaining, that E. | * of“ 
had violated the Truce, and to pay I an un 
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ame Coin, renew'd his Hoftilities in Guienne. 
Thus the two Monarchs . mutually accuſing 
each other as Infringers of the Truce, prepar'd 
again for War. | N 
The Earl of Northampton, who had taken 
non him the Command of the Eng/i/h Troops 
 Pritany after the Death of Robert d. Ar- 
in , a 
un having but an inconſiderable Number of 
Forces, could make no great Progreſs. It was 
bonever of great Importance to Edward to 
et that Dutchy into his Poſſeſſion , where- 
re he reſolved to go in Perſon, with a much 
ater Power. He was no ſooner arrived, 
bit he undertook at one and the fame time, 
the befieging Nants, Rennes, Vaunes, and 
Guingamp. Philip, ſenſible how prejudicial it 
would be to him ſhould the Enghfh eſtabliſh 
themſelves in Britany, reſolved, at any Rate, 
drive him out of that Dutchy ; to which 
end he raiſed an Army of fifty thouſand Men, 
nd gave the Command to his eldeſt Son the 
Duke of Normandy. This young Prince march- 
ng with great Expedition, had the good For- 
tune to arrive in Britam before the Surrender 
of any of the beſieged Towns. His Approach 
compelled the King of England to raiſe the 
four dieges, for the uniting his whole Forces 
in one Body ; which even then were greatly 
inferior to the French. The two Armies re- 
mind the greater part of the Winter en- 
amp d at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, 
md well intrench'd, neither Chief ſhewing 
any Inclination to engage : The Duke of Nor- 
mandy would run no riſque, for his Deſign 
being anſwer'd, he hoped to ſtarve his Enemy. 
Louard was as little diſpoſed. to hazard a Bat- 
tle with ſuch Inequality of Numbers, without 
being forced to it, While theſe two Princes 
remann'd thus inactive, two Legates ſent by 
Cement VI. the new Pope, had time to come 
to them, and to negociate between the two 
Crowns of England and France, a Truce for 
mo Years, in which the Allies on both Sides 
Were compriſed. They alſo got both Kings 
v give their Words, they would reſpective- 
y end their Ambaſſadors to Avignon to ne- 
date a Peace by the Pope's Mediation. 
While the King of England was buſied in 
the Fr ench. War, the Scots took that Oppor- 
unity to endeavour at recovering their Liber- 
J. The Partifans of King David, after Ed- 
vard had left Scotland, had gained confider- 
we Advantages over Baliol, who commanded 
£ Engliſh Army, but had not a. ſufficient 
3 of Troops to check their Courſe. 
5 ert Stuart, Regent of Scotland for King 
5 by his Courage and Conduct ſupported 
* e of that young exil'd Prince. He 
1 avely ſeconded by William Douglas, and 
le p other Lords, who: conſerv'd an invio- 
( e Fidelity to their lawful Sovereign. Tho 
wit y of Troops commanded by Douglas met 
an unfortunate Overthrow, it did not diſ- 
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courage Robert, who wat, not long after, in 
a Condition to undertake the Siege of Perth, 
the ſtrongeſt Town the Engliſp held in Scot- 
land. As the Beſiegers wanted Ammunition, 
the Town held out three Months ; but a Su 
ply arriving from France when their Neceſſity 
was greateſt, enabled them to carry the 
Town. This Loſs obliged Baliol to quit the 
Heart of the Kingdom, and retire: to the 
Frontiers, where he was ſhelter'd by the 
Towns he had yielded to the Eng/;/h. The 
Truce concluded before Tournay, in which the 
Scots were compriz'd, obliged Stuart to lay 
down his Arms for ſome Time; but it was no 
ſooner broken, on Account of the Affairs of 
Britany, than the Scots re-aſſembled, beſieged 
and took Sterlyn after many repeated Aſſaults, 
which did not ſuffer the beſieged to take a 
Moment's Reſt. s 
This Progreſs convincing Edward that he 
had too far flatter'd himſelf, when he thought 
that Kingdom in no Condition to give him 
Uneaſineſs, he reſolved once more to invade 
it, both by Sea and Land. With this View 
he repaired to the Frontiers, and there waited 
for his Fleet deſign'd to join him at Newcaſtle ; 
but it being overtaken by a violent Storm, 
which laſted ſeveral Days, they were diſabled 
from being of any Service that Year. This 
vexatious Accident prevented his entering Scot- 
land, as it deprived him of the Proviſions and 
Ammunitions which were put -on board his 
Fleet. He could not hope to find Subſiſtance 
in the Enemy's Country, the Scots themſelves 
having waſted it: However, the Scots Igno- 
rance of his Condition brought him out of this 
Dilemma. As they knew themſelves much 
inferior to this Prince, who menaced their 
Country with thorough Deſolation, they ſub- 
miſſively ſued for a Truce, and thought them- 
ſelves extremely happy in obtaining it. Ed- 
ward's Situation would not allow his refuſing 


it; but taking Advantage of the Terror they 


were in, he would not conſent to the allowing 
this Truce, but on the following Conditions 
that they ſhould acknowledge him Sovereign 
of Scotland, and renounce Obedience to King 
David, if this Prince was not, by the follow- 
ing May, in Perſon at the Head of an Army 
in Scotland, able to ſtand Battle. This Con- 
dition put the King of France under a Ne- 
ceſſity of more effectually ſerving his Ally 


than he had hitherto done, fearing he ſhould 


loſe the Advantages which the many Diver- 
ſions of the Scots afforded him. Wherefore 
he ſent King David with Men and Money to 
Scotland, where he * raiſed a very conſiderable 


Army (as it is fad) confiſting of fixty thou- 


ſand Men, Scots, French, Dunes, and Nor- 
wegians, With theſe Troops he marched. to 
the Frontiers of England, and penetrated as 
far as Durham, which, he inveſted. Ia few 
Days the Town was taken, and n 
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ber, where he deſign 


EDWARD III. 


ther & 
2 Blois; he cauſed their Heads to be 


truck off without any Form of Law; but a 
hich Edward wrote to the Pope on 
this Sub ject proves, that Philip did not inveigle 
them them to Paris by a Wile, but carry'd 
them out of Bretany by Force. 

Edward was ſo enraged at the tragical Death 
of thoſe Breton Lords, that he was very near 
ſür king off the Heads of all his Breton Pri- 
ers who had ſided with Philip; but the 
gemonſtrances of Henry of Lancaſter diſſuaded 
him from this Reſolution. He however call'd 
Henry de Leon, a Lord of Bretany, Priſoner 
it Linden, and told him with great Emotion, 
that the Death of his Countrymen, beheaded 
at Poris, gave him a Right of making a Re- 
priſal upon him; but that he would not fol- 
low ſo vile an Example, nor revenge himſelf 
upon the Innocent, his Deſign being to pu- 
nim the Author of this Barbarity: Afterward 
he told him, that notwithſtanding he might 
ext a Ranſom of thirty or forty thouſand 
Crowns for him, yet he would ſet him at Li- 
berty for ten thouſand, on Condition he would 
defy Philip in his Name, and let him know, 
that having violated the Truce by ſo baſe an 
Action, he had nothing to do but to prepare for 
a War, 

Theſe Threats were not vain. As Edward 
Vigor than he had hitherto done, he ſent a- 
way the Earl of Northampton with a Commiſ- 
lon to be his Lieutenant-General in France, 
and with Inſtructions to defy Philip in his 
Name, and to declare War againſt him both 
by Sea and Land, Soon after he ſent Henry 
of Lancaſter, Earl of Derby, into Guienne to 
begin Hoſtilities, till he himſelf could go thi- 
'd to uſe the moſt vigo- 
rous Efforts, In the mean while he ſent for 
Jer de Montfort, who had eſcaped out of 


ion to England, and admitted him to do 


Homage for Brerany. He alſo receiv'd the Ho- 
mage of Feoffrey de Harcourt for his Lands in 


Vrnench, which Philip had confiſcated, and 
bund himſelf by Letters Patent, either to 


aſc his Eſtate to be reſtored him, or to give 
an Equivalent either in France or in En- 
and. Soon after he publiſh'd a Manifeſto of 
Wl the Injuries he had receiv'd from Philip de 
. Having given the Detail, he invited 
ul the French to ſubmit to him, promiſing 
M an Exemption from Taxes, and to go- 
. them according to the Laws and Cuſtoms 
vedin France in the Reign of St. Lewis 
8 Predeceſſor. 7 Th 2 
During theſe Tranſactions, Philip uſed his 
np Endeavours to draw off the Hemings 
hs Intereſts of England. Edward, in- 
uh of this Intrigue, went ſuddenly into 
4% Where he ſtaid but three Weeks. 


| Return he pretended to have prevent- 


1 | 
- 


Lords of Bretany, who attended 


&fign'd to carry on the War with greater 
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ed the Miſchiefs he had reaſon to apprehend 
from the Fickleneſs of the Plemings ; but 
the Sequel ſhewed, that either he was too 
credulous, or had been abuſed by that Peo- 
ple; for it is certain they gave him no Afiiſt- 
ance. 
The Earl of Derby in the mean while made 
a conſiderable Progreſs in Guienne, where he 
carry'd the Town of Bergerac by Afault, and 
gave it up to be pillaged. Hiſtory ought not 
to neglect making honourable mention of this 
Nobleman's Generoſity. which is ſeldom imi- 
tated in theſe our Days. While the Engl 
were buſied in pillaging the Town, a ei 
Knight by chance enter'd an Office of Re- 
ceipts, where finding a great Quantity of Mo- 
ney, he thought himſelf obliged to acquaint the 
General with it, imagining ſo conſiderable a 
Booty ought to be reſerved to him ; but the 
Earl agreeably ſurpriſed him, by anſwering 
with an Air of Satisfaction, that he wiſh'd 
him Joy of his good Fortune, for the kecping 
his Word did not depend upon what he had 
promited, proving more or leſs. _ 
John de Montfort, who aſſumed the Title 
of Duke of Bretany, dicd in September 134 v, 
leaving the King of England the Tuition of 
his Son, and Margaret of Flanders his Wife, 
the Management of a very important War. 
In the midſt of theſe Occurrences, Edward 
loſt the Aſſiſtance of a powerful Ally by the 
Death of ohn d. Artevelle, who was torn in 
Pieces by the Plemings : This Accident hav- 
ving given a new Face to the Affairs of Han- 
ders, it was by no meahs adviſeable to attack 
France on that fide; for which Reaſon Ed- 
ward reſolvd to make Guienne the principal 
Theatre of the War. The Duke of Norman- 
dy had already enter'd that Province with an 
Army of ſixty thouſand Men, to check the 
Career of the Earl of Derby. and to com- 
pleat the Conqueſt of the Country. At the 
Approach of ſuch formidable Forces, the Earl 
quitted the Field, and retired to Bourdeaux. 
His Retreat facilitating the Means for the Duke 
of Normanay's retaking ſeveral Towns, that 
Prince, at length, fat down before the Caſtle 
of Aiguillon, ſituated at the Confluence of 
the Garonne and Lot, This Siege was ex- 
treamly remarkable, both for the vigorous 
Attacks of the Beſiegers, who for a Week to- 
gether made three Aſſaults a Day, and for the 
Defence of the Beſieged, whom ſuch frequent 
Aſſaults were not capable of diſcouraging. 
Edward haſten'd his Preparations to relieve 
theſe brave Men, and reſolved, in Perſon, 
to oppoſe the Progreſs of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy. | AY, i 
All Preparations being made, the King re- 
pair d to Southampton, taking with him his 
eldeſt Son the Prince of Vales, now ſixteen 
Years of Age, to make his firſt Campaign. 
Before the embarking of his Troops, he call'd 
4M I ctege⸗ 
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together the principal Officers, and exhorted 
them to behave 5 as to render themſelves 
worthy of his Eſteem, and the Rewards he 
deſign'd to ſuch as ſhould acquit themſelves 
of their Duty. He declared to them, that his 
Intention upon his landing was, to ſend back 
his Ships ; wherefore it was in vain for them 
to hope ever more to fee their own Country, 
if they did not return victorious, adding, if 
there were any among them who wanted Re- 


ſolution, he might freely ſpeak, and he would 


from that Moment allow him the Liberty of 


returning to his Home. This Speech being 
ſpread throughout the Army, the Soldiers 
cry'd out, as one Man, they were ready to fol- 
low their King wherever he would lead them. 
So ready, and fo general a Reſolution railing 
his Hopes, he embark'd his Troops, deſigning 
to ſteer for Cuienne; but the Wind not fa- 
vouring his Intentions, he was twice forced to 
put back to his own Ports. Teeffery de Har- 
court who was with him, made uſe of this 
Conjuncture to perſuade his landing in Nor- 
mandy, a fertile Country, and which for a ve- 
ry long Space of Time had been exempt 


from the Miſeries of War, Edward following | 


this Advice, he landed at La Hogue in Co- 
fentin, where he was not in the leaſt ex- 
packes.- --.... | 
Upon his landing, he knighted the Prince 
of Males and ſome other young Noblemen, 
after which he placed himſelf at the Head of 
his Army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand Foot, 
and two thouſand five hundred Men at Arms. 
He divided his Forces into three Bodies, which 
marched ſeparately in the Day time, and com- 
monly united towards Night to form but one 
Camp *. The firſt ſetting out of this Army 
in the Enemy's Country, ſeverely revenged the 
Death of the Breton Lords beheaded at Paris. 
Fallogne, St. Lo, Carentin, Harfleur, were the 
firſt Towns which felt the Fury of the En- 
gliſe Arms. Radulph Count d Eu Conſtable'of 
France, being then at Caen, endeavouring to 
oppoſe the Hngliſs with the Militia of the 
Country, only gave them by his Defeat, and 
the Loſs of his Liberty, an Omen of their 
future Victories. After the Overthrow of the 
Copſtable, Edward continued his March thro' 
the Bifhopricks of Liſieux and Evreux, burn- 
ing and pillaging all he found in his Way: 
He made no ſtop till he arriv'd at Pozſfy, 
where he ſtaid ſome Days to try if he could 
bring Philip to a Battle; he even ſent a He- 
rald to him with a Defiance, which was not 
accepted; Philip had another Deſign, which 
was, to ſhut him up between the Rivers Seine 


and Oyſe. If his Project had ſucceeded, the 


* When Edward left La Hogue two Hundred of his Ships failed to Rar bh, where their Crews landing burnt the rt” 
| ty to their Ships from hence they went to herboarg, à So 4 
Where there Was à ftrong Caſtle and a noble Abby, all Which were bürm, /as were all Things and Towns upon the Sea 


or three Leagues from the Sea, and carried off a great 


Ro! 
Tels of about thirty Tons. 


ge to Hefirem near Caen Haven, about fixſcore Ei Miles; they alſo. burnt fixty-one Ships of War, with other im 
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Engliſb Army muſt infallibly have periſſid. 
But Edward perceiving his Drift, tho ſome. 
what late, decamp'd from Poiſſy with an. 
ſign to paſs the Somme, and ſhelter himſy 
in Ponthicu, knowing his Enemy advance 
with an Army of an hundred thouſand foht. 
ing Men. He followed the Somme ſome time 
without finding any Paſſage; at length he hy 
the good Fortune, by the help of a priſone 
thoroughly acquainted with the Country, 9 
diſcover the Ford of Blangquetargue thou 
this Diſcovery ſcem'd at firſt to be of gry 
Advantage to him, he ſoon perceived hi; Re. 
treat was not much facilitated. PH, wh, 
foreſaw his Enemy might retire by this Rout 
had detach'd Gondemar du Fay with a Bod 
of twelve thouſand Men to ſecure that Pf 
on which depended the Succeſs of his De. 
ſigns: Edward was therefore under a Nec. 
ty of forcing his Way over the Ford, or gf 
fighting at a great Diſadvantage, an Eneny 
who cloſely follow'd him. Having taking his 
Reſolution he made his Troops advance, why 
animated by the Preſence of their King, ruſh 
into the Water with an Intrepidity which be. 
gan to vanquiſh their Enemies before the 
came to the Charge. We may eafily imagine 
the Difficulties of ſuch a Paſſage to an Arm, 
which could extend its Front but the Breadth 
of the Ford, and who, in the Face of 1 
Enemy at the ſame time, was obliged to march 
in Water and to uſe their Arms; but all the 
Impediments were not capable to ſtop the 
Engliſb, who under the Eye of their Ki, 
marched thro' as to a certain Victory. The 
French were unable to ſtand the Fury of ther 
Attack. After ſome Efforts made to repel the 
Engliſh, they were conſtrain'd to abandon tv 
important Paſs, thro' which Edward imme. 
diately led his Army, The fame Night it 
encamped at Crecy, while Philip paſſed the 
Somme at Abbeville, but three Leagues & 
Edward finding himſelf fo cloſely follow 
and peceiving it impoſſible to avoid a Bal 
ſtopp'd ſhort, and choſe an advantageous 5 
of Ground, where he drew up bis- Arm. 
Philip perſuaded chat Edward's Retreat pio. 
ceeded from his Fear, imagined that too 
take and to defeat him were one and the am 
thing; wherefore, to allow him no time! 
retire. farther, the very next Morning he | 
Abbeville with Deſign to attack him. I 
Engliſh. Army was divided into three 90%! 
the firſt was commanded by the Prin 3 
Wales ; the ſecond by the Earls of Neff 
ton and Arundel, and the Lord RSH the * 
came at ſome Diſtance with the thir d, t0 


f II \d 


gupplis where they might be wanted. Philip 
x not come in fight of the Enemy before 
three in the Afternoon, having march'd that 
| Day nine Miles. He alſo had divided his Ar- 
m 0 three Bodies, of which the Genoeſe 
«Ps the firſt, led by Anthony Doria and 
Charles Grimaldi : As the chicf Stren oth of 
bs Infantry conſiſted in theſe Troops, he 

| would have them make the firſt Attack: At 
he time the Onfet was upon the Point of be- 
ing given, a great Shower of Rain which fell, 
relaxing the Strings of the Genoeſe Croſs-bows, 
they were render'd uſeleſs; but as they were 
doo much advanced, they were expoſed to a 

Cloud of Engliſh Arrows, which made them 
give Ground. Charles Count d Alengon, the 
King's Brother, who ſuſtain'd them with a 
geat Body of Horſe, ſeeing them give way, 
without knowing the Reaſon, imagined there 
was Treachery, and riding over them, began 
W by this raſh Action to put the French Army 
in Confuſion : However, this Prince giving 
himſelf little Trouble about the Genoz/e, or 
what was doing behind him, attack'd the 
firſt Body of the Engliſb, commanded by the 
Prince of Wales, and was received with an In- 
trepidity he did not expect. This did not 
however hinder his continuing his utmoſt Ef- 
forts, but gallantly loſing his Life, he occa- 
fond the Body he commanded to give way 


| could 


uch by Degrees; and as they could not be ſu- 
hee tand ſoon enough, on account of the Diſor- 
the der he himſelf had cauſed among the Genoe/e 
ing Troops, it was at length defeated. 

The The Prince of Wales having gain'd ſo great 


hel a Advantage in the firſt Action, Philip cauſed 
the another confiderable Body of Cavalry to ad- 
dance, for repairing the Loſs cauſed by the 
me- Defeat of the firſt : thus the Superiority was 
t he il on the fide of the French, tho' the En- 


% made good their Ground. The young 
Prince, who fought with an heroick Bravery, 
reſolving to conquer or die in the Field, would 
n all probability have been over-power'd with 
Numbers, if the Earls of Northampton and 
Arundel had not flown to his Affiſtance ; 
Which drew new Troops of French on that 
ide, the Sreightneſs of che Ground on which 
they fought, not allowing the two Armies to 
gage at once. The Battle was obſtinate. 
The Bravery of the Prince of Wales, which 
led the Admiration of the Enghſh Gene- 
ak, rave them, at the ſame time, great Unea- 
ies for his Perſon, on account of the Ene- 
due duperiority in Numbers. In the Appre- 
lions they were of ſome Misfortune attend- 
ib him, they ſent in all haſte to tell the 


bone e, Who was upon the Point of being 
. down by Numbers. - Far from bein g 
15 with this Account, Edward aſked, 1} 
e alive ; being anſwer d, that he 

"0 only alive, but fought with a ſur- 


/ 


dine, that it was time to come to the Princes 
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prifing Bravery, he ſaid to the Officer who 
had been ſent to him, Bid my Generals while 
my Son lives, not to ſend to me for Aſſiſtance 
for Twill that be ſhall have all the Honour of this 
Battle; and that he this Day ſhall win his 
Spurs. This Anſwer carry'd to the Prince, 
inſpiring him with new Courage, he cut his 
Way through the Enemy, upon the Point of 
hemming him in. His Troops imitating this 
exemplary Bravery, ſeconded him fo well, 
that the French began to give way, and to 
be confuſedly diſperſed over all the Field of 
Battle. 

Philip was ſtill at the Head of a Corps of 
reſerve which had not as yet engaged. The 
Prince of Wales having broken the two former 
Bodies, made up to this; and it was indeed 
in this Action he acquired the greateſt Glory. 
Philip enraged to fee his two other Diviſions 
defeated and diſperſed, excrted himſelf with 
inconceiveable Reſolution, to ſnatch the Victo- 
ry from the young Hero, before he had ren- 
der'd it compleat. The King of Bohemia, 
blind as he was, would be in this Battle, and 
faſtening the Reins of his Horſe to the Horſes 
of two gallant Knights, died as he wiſh'd, 
fighting in the Defence of France. His Stan- 
dard, on which was embroider'd in Gold, a 
Plume of Offtrich Feathers, with this Motto, 
Ich dien, I ſerve, was taken and carry'd to 
the Prince of Wales, who in Memory of 
this Battle, took the Plume with this Motto, 
for the Creſt to his Arms. Edard in the 
mean while, who was upon an Eminence with 
a Body of Troops watching an Opportunity 
to fall upon the Enemy, was however loath 
to be too forward, as he fear'd depriving the 
Prince. his Son of part of his Glory : but even 
this State of inaction inſpired a Terror in the 
French, who faw him prepared to pour up- 
on them at an Advantage. Philip on his fide 
having vainly endeavour'd to repel the En- 
gliſb, rallied part of his Nobility and of his 
Men at Arms, and ruſn'd into the thickeſt 
of the Battle, to endeavour at encouraging his 


Troops by his Example. It muſt be allow'd 


that in this Action, he gave glaring Proofs of 
Bravery and even Intrepidity. He could not 


be perſuaded to be led out of the Field of 


Battle before he had two Horſes kill d under 
him, and had receiv'd two Wounds, one in 
the'Neck, and the- other in' the'Thigh ;- and 
even then it was with Reluctance he conſented; 
His Retreat having thoroughly diſmay'd thoſe 


who ſtill kept up the Fight, they, together 


with his whole Army, were entirely routed. 
It was now that a terrible Slaughter enſued of 
thoſe” who fled, who. were warmly follow 'd 
till the Night was far ſpent. . Twas in this 
memorable Battle, as it's ſaid, that the En- 
gliſb firſt made uſe of Cannon, which were 
unknown to the French. Four Pieces which 
they had planted on a ſmall Eminence, did 
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324 
ſuch execution among the French Troops, 
and ſtruck them with ſo great a Terror, that 
the ſucceſs of this Day is in part attributed 
to the ſurprize occaſioned by this Novelty. 
France in this Battle + loſt the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Count d Alengon the King's Brother, 
the Duke of Lorain, the Earl of Flanders, 
the Count de Blois, fifteen other Lords of the 
firſt Rank, twelve hundred Knights, and above 
fourſcore Standards, 


No ſooner was Edward aſſured of the. 


Victory, by the precipitate Flight of the Ene- 
my, than he advanc'd to expreſs his thorough 
Satisfaction to the Prince his Son. My dear 
Sen (ſaid he, in embracing him) you have nobly 
performed your Duty in this Battle; and you 
have truly deſerved the Crown for which you 
fought. The young Prince, confounded with 
the Praiſes given him by his Father, with a 
Silence which ſpoke his Modeſty, did no more 
than bend his Knee for his Father's Bleſſing, 
according to the Engliſb Cuſtom. The Night 
following this glorious Day, was ſpent by the 
Engliſb in Rejoycings ; but the King publiſh'd 
throughout the Camp an expreſs Order, not 
to inſult the Misfortune of the conquer'd ; ex- 
horting, at the ſame time, his Army to give 
God Thanks for the Victory he had granted 
them. The next Day ſome Troops which 
had been ſent in Purſuit of the flying Enemy, 
met a Body of Militia, who, unacquainted 
with what had paſs'd the preceding Day, was 
marching to Philip's Camp; of theſe they 
ſlew ſeven thouſand, It is ſaid, that the Loſs 
France ſuffer'd this ſecond Day, was greater 
than what it had ſuſtain'd in the Battle, by the 
Defeat of the Militia, and the Slaughter, or 
taking of Soldiers who were in their Flight diſ- 
perſed over the Country *. | | 
Edward remained ſome Days near the Field 
of Battle, for the burying the Dead and the 
dreſſing of the Wounded, as well French as 
Engliſh; he afterwards marching thro the Bou- 
lonnois, drew near to Calais with Deſign to 
inveſt it. This Town, which was very ſtrong, 
was not leſs incommodious to the Engliſh at 
that Time, than Dunkirk has been in ours. In 
taking this Town, he would not have only freed 
himſelf from a very troubleſome Neighbour- 
hood, but opened a Paſſage into France. He in- 
veſted, it the 8th of September, and ſummon'd 
the Governor to give it up, with Threats, upon 
a Refuſal, of putting all the Garriſon and the 
Inhabitants to the Sword. Jobn de Vienne, 


+ Mezerai ſays the French loſt in this Battle thirty thouſand Foot, twelve hundred Knights, and fourſcore Standards, Jo ki 


King of Bohemia. a 


* As my Author has left the Duke of Normanay at the Siege of Aguilli, and has taken no farther Notice of the Tian 
Guieme, my Readers may be curious to know- the Event of that Affair, and how the Earl of Derby proceeded: Where ©. , 
give them Mezerai's Account: The Loſs of the Battle of Cre having obliged the Duke of Normaridy to raiſe the Siege O 
« by, in which he was but too obſtinate, the Earl of Derby remained ſole Maſter of the Field, and recovered all Guiente, ve 
| led the Rivers, he ravaged. and burnt the Provinces of Saintonge and Poitou, St. J 
% Age, which he kept, ſacked Pojters, which, after having there refreſhed his Men twelve Days, he abandon'd. 
the Duke of Normandy broke up the Siege in ſuch Haſte, that he left his Tents and moſt of his Baggage behind him. 
taken many Towns and Caſtles of Force and Value in Gaſcony, and ſettled the Country, he marched into 


« yond the Dordorne. Having 


of Derby havi 


took Poitiers; from hence he returngd to Bourdeaux.; in  anuary following he crofs'd into England, and arrived in Lad 


teenth of that Mont. 


- i 
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Guardian of England, not being of Years 1 


who commanded in the Town, returr'q 1, 
ſwer, that he acknowledged no other Kino x 
France than the Prince who had intruſted th. 
Town to his Care; and that in his Service N 
was reſolved to live and die. 

The King having taken an exact Survey 9 
the Fortifications of Calais, found chat 
would be too difficult an Undertakins , 
reduce the Town by Force; hciefore h. 
reſolved to make himſelf Maſter of it h. 


Famine : To this end he drew a Line a 1 | 
Circumvallation, ſtrengthened by Forts 1; Eſ 
Redoubts, reſolving ft to abandon, till he * 


had accompliſhed his Enterprize. The C. 
vernor, by *theſe Preparations, foreſecing the 
Length of the Siege, had the Precaution « 
thruſt out of the Town all uſeleſs Perſgy; 
that he might not be expoſed to the Dino 
of wanting Proviſions. Tho', according 
the Rules of War, Edward might juſlly hay 
refuſed Compaſſion to theſe miſerableWretches 
ſeventeen hundred in Number, yet he k. 
ceived them into his Camp, and afterwars 
permitted them to go where-ever tixy 
thought fit. 

Philip, in the mean while, who was in 
great Uneaſineſs on account of this Sieg:, 
ſought all poſſible Means to raiſe it; he kney 
but two could anſwer this End: The firſt vas 
attacking the Lines of the Beſiegers, which 
he could not attempt ſoon enough to hope ihe 
Town would hold out 'till he was in a Con- 
dition to endeavour at reheving it: The f. 
cond to make a Diverſion in England, by 
means of the Scots. This latter being judgd 
the moſt ready Expedient, he engaged tix 
King of Scotland to make an Inroad into Ex- 
land. He did not doubt of a proſperous Si- 
ceſs, as all the Engliſh Forces were employ 
in France; and it was beſide reaſonable to 
imagine, that the Alarm this Invaſion would 
give in England, might produce ſuch Commo- 
tions, as would force Edward to break up tit 
undertaken Siege. David looking upon tit 
Intereſts of France as his own, and implicit 
following Philip's Advice, at the Head d 
thirty thouſand Men, advanced as far as Du” 
ham. The Engliſh were alarm'd at ſo une 
peed an Invaſion, and at ſuch a Conjw 
cure, but they were not diſmay'd. You 
Lionel, whom the King his Father had {ef 


command an Army, Queen Phrlifps * 
upon her to repel the Enemy: To this 0 


herefo 
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lacing herſelf at the Head of the Forces which 
had been With the utmoſt Diligence drawn 
together from all Quarters, ſhe marched di- 
ly to meet the Scots, and offer'd them 
ale David was not lets deſirous to en- 
ve, as he flatter'd himſelf he ſhould find 
d bal Trouble to diſperſe a Militia com- 
banded by a Woman; but the Iſſue very ill 
Coreſponded with his Hopes: He had not 
only the Mortification to be defeated, but alſo 
be taken Priſoner, by John Copland, an 


ward afterwards rewar with an Eſtate of 
500 . a Year in Lands, and made him a Ban- 
neret. : 

Fortune ſeem'd laviſh of her Favours to 
Wr1rd; Victory attended his Arms not only 
in Fronce and England, but alſo in Bretany, 
Where Sir Thomas Dagworth, who commanded 
be Engliſb Forces, twice defeated Charles de 
Bh, and in the laſt Battle, fought near /a 
Noche de Rion, took him Priſoner, 
The Siege, or rather Blockade of Calais, 
owever, ſtill continued both by Sea and 
and, Edward having brought ſeven hundred 
Whips to guard the Seas: Thus as nothing 
Would be carried into the Town, it was at 
ength reduced to Extremities. The King, 
cquainted with the melancholy Condi- 
jon to which the beſieged were brought, by a 
etter he intercepted, immediately ſent to 
phil, and let him know, if he was deſirous 
Wn! relieving the Town, he had no Time to 
e. The King of France making uſe of 
Ws Advice, with all poſſible Expedition took 
Field, and drew near to the Engliſb Camp, 
ich an Army of one hundred and fifty thou- 
Wd Men. He hoped to draw the Enemy 
it of his Intrenchments, by often offering 
Im Battle; but Edward knowing the impoſ- 
bility of forcing his Lines, was not weak 
jough to run any Hazard; beſide, his hopes 
on having the Town ſurrender at Diſ- 
won, were well grounded. Philip per- 
ing he could not draw him into the Field, 
d that there was no attacking his Lines 
thout manifeſt Danger, retired, Few Days 
fer Edward received à Reinforcement of 
enten thouſand, Men, which Queen Pbi- 
þ brought him from England. The be- 
bed now deſpairing of Relief, demanded a 
Pitulation 3 but Edward would liſten te no 
ditions, but that one, of preſerving the 
. the Soldiers and Inhabitants, except- 
Mok che principal Burghers to be choſen 


enge. This Severity cauſed a great 
p "mation in the Town. It was no eaſy 
der to pitch upon theſe ſix, yet had they 
me to loſe. Hiſtory-ought to do Juſtice 
ne generous Action of Eu 
of the principal Inhabitants of the Town. 


* 


Eſquire of Northumberlagd, whom King Ed- 


and themſelves, whom he would ſacrifice 


uſtace St. Pierre, 


| worthy Citizen, ſceing Fear and Deſpair 


RK D III. 7 


pictured in the Looks of his Countrymen, vo- 
luntarily offered to be one of the ſix required 
by the King of England; a Greatneſs of Soul 
ſo uncommon, had ſuch an effect on the 
other Inhabitants, that five more were ſoon 


found; who following the Example of St. 


Pierre, devoted themſelves for the Preſerva- 
tion of the reſt of their Countrymen, Theſe 
noble Citizens, reſolving to appeaſe the Rage 
of the Conqueror with the ſacrifice of their 
Lives, went out bare-footed in their Shirts, 
with Halters about their Necks, and preſented 
him the Keys of the Town, They found 
him ſo greatly incenſed, that notwithſtanding 
the Interceſſion of the Prince of Wales, and 
the principal Lords of his Court, he ordered 
them to be led to execution, Though he had 
the Conſtancy to withſtand the earneſt In- 
treaties of his Son, his Heart was not equally 
ſo towards the Queen, This good Princels, 
moved with the melancholy Fate of theſe 
unfortunate Men, bathed in Tears, caſt her 
ſelf at the King's Feet, and begged their 
Lives in the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, What- 
ever was his Reſolution, the ſeeing at his Feet 
a Wite, for whom he had a very tender Af- 
fection, melted his Heart, and his Stubborn- 
neſs gave way to her Entreaties. The Queen, 
not ſatisfy d with having ſaved the Lives of 
theſe unfortunate Men, ordered them to be 
cloathed; and having commanded their being 
entertained in her own Tent, the gave them 
fix Pieces of Gold a Man, and reſtored them 


to their Liberty; an Action which then did, 


and ever will do, Honour to that generous 
Princeſs, | EY 

Few Days after Edward had made his En- 
try into Calais, he put out all the Inhabitants 
to ſettle an Engliſb Colony in the Town. 
The Siege had been ſo long, and fo long fa- 


tiguing, that Edward could not well refuſe 


his Forces ſome eaſe, by conſenting to a 
Truce propoſed to him for a Year. After 
this, leaving a ſtrong Garriſon in Calais, he 
returned in Triumph to England. 

About this Time came Ambaſſadors from 
the German Princes to make Edward an offer 
of the Imperial Dignity ; but this Prince, who 
knew how dearly Richard, Brother of Henry 
III, had paid for having accepted that Dig- 
nity in the like Conjuncture, was too prudent 
to run into the ſame Inconveniencies: Be- 
ſides, he ſtood in need of all his Forces, and 


his Whole Care and Application were required 


to obtain the Crown of France, which he 
looked upon a more ſolid Advantage, For 
theſe Reaſons he declined the Honour which 


the German Princes would have done him, ex- 

cuſing himſelf, as it was a Burthen tog heavy 

for him. Rs Fr 0 I... F ; 
The Loſs of Calais ſtuck cloſe. to Philip's 


Heart, as he foreſaw the unhappy | Conſe- 
quences would attend it: But as he very 
| F well 
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well judged he ſhould find it difficult to re- 
trieve this Town by force, he "reſolved to take 
a more certain Method, and corrupt the Go- 
vernor. The Lords of Montmorency and 


| Charny, to pleaſe their Maſter, condeſcended 


to take upon them the Scandal of this Action ; 
and entered into a ſecret Correſpondence with 
Amerie de Pavia, who was Governor, and 
promiſed to deliver it up for twenty thouſand 
Crowns. The Money being remitted him, 
he found Means to introduce, by degrees, an 
hundred Men at Arms, and twelve French 
Knights, whom he concealed in the Caſtle. 
The Day appointed for the execution, Charny 
and Ribaumont lay in Ambuſcade, near two 
Gates of the Town, ready to throw them- 
ſelves into it, upon the opening of them. 
Some time before this, Edward, who had got 
Intelligence of this Plot, ſent for tne Gover- 
nor to London, and promiſed him a Pardon on 
Condition he would betray the French. This 
Miſcreant, who found himſelf inevitably loſt 
if he refuſed what the King required, in- 
formed him of every particular Circumſtance 
of the whole Intrigue, and of the Day ap- 
pointed for introducing the Enemy, Edward 
being thus acquainted with the Diſpoſition 
made, fo contrived, 'as to be at Calars with 
the Prince of Wales, and eight hundred Men 
at Arms, the Night before the appointed Day. 


The next Morning, at Day break, he fallied 


out at one Gate, and the Prince at another, 
to attack the French, who did not in the leaſt 
expect it, The King, who would fight on 
Foot under the Colours of the Lord Manny, 
engaged in ſingle Combat with Euſtace de Ri- 
baumont, a Knight of Picardy, who handled 
him fo roughly, that he beat him twice upon 
his Knees, but the ready Aſſiſtance of his Men, 
extricated him from the Danger ; he even beat 
this Corps, and took Ribaumont Priſoner, 

While the King was buſied on this Side, 
the Prince of Wales vigorouſly attacked the 
Lord of Charny, who, after an obſtinate De- 
fence, was at laſt defeated and taken Priſoner. 
The French in this Action loſt fix hundred 
Men, beſide a conſiderable Number of Pri- 
ſoners, who, with their two Captains, were 
conducted into the Town, in which, few 
Hours before, "they had hoped to command. 


Though the Means they would have employed 


were far from being honourable, yet Edward, 


conſidering they acted in obedience to their 


Sovereign's Commands, uſed them with great 
Humanity. That very Night he gave the 


Chiefs of them a very ſplendid Supper, and 


would himſelf ſee them at Table. He could 


not forbear reproaching Charney with the baſe 


Means he had made uſe of to deprive him of 


a Town by ſurprize, and in the Time of a 


Truce, which he had taken in an open and 


juſtiſable War. Ile afterwards addreſſed 


_ himſelf to Ribaumont, highly cxtolled his 


take it up; that this Action alarming th 


her Surprize, and that ſhe apprehended he ju 


tion upon an Occafion which ſeemed gre l 
beneath him; but his unbounded Cu 
would not ſuffer him too nicely to e“ 


chants having complained to him, that ct 
2 5 N ; mo ft 
their great Damage, he promiſed then {0 


ly got together all his Ships which 505 
ſooneſt fitted out, and would go ne 
chace of the Pyrates; he ſet upon the 
them, took ſix and twenty of 1 1 
ſunk ſeveral others, and diſperſed * 
This Action, though in itſelf wal 


Bravery, and made him a Preſent of , ic 
Chaplet of Pearls, which he wore in hi; Own 
Cap, as a Mark of the Eſteem he had f. 
him; adding, that he was well informed h 
was not averſe to the Company of Lad 
and therefore prayed him to wear that Chant 
of Pearls, which would not make them 1 
upon him with a leſs favourable Eye. Aft 
ſaying ſeveral obliging Things, he diſmif;y 
him without Ranſom. Before he leſt Cyl; 
he made Henry de Beauchamp Governor, ny 
thinking it prudent to continue a Lyn 
who had already been corrupted in the Cu 
mand of ſo important a Town; but this yy 
not the only Puniſhment the double Tray 
ſuffered for his Treachery. The followin 
Year he had the Misfortune to fall into th 
Hands of the French, who had him torn © 
pieces by four Horſes. 

The Deſign upon Calais having fil 
contrary to the Expectations of the Fr 
Philip thought fit to difavow the Authors d 
it: Edward not being in a readineſs to her 
the War, was content with this ſlender Gti 
faction, and notwithſtanding the juſt Ground 
the King of France had given to break th 
Truce, it however ſubſiſted. 

Edward having nothing more to do in C. 
lais, returned to his own Kingdom, where he 
ſoon after inſtituted the noble Order of the 
Garter. According ' to. the common Opinion 
this Order owes it Origin to an Accident, in i 
ſelf of little Importance, though afterwan 
very remarkable in its Conſequences, !! 
is truth, that it occafioned this Order d 
Knighthood. It is faid, that Eduard bein 
at a Ball where the Counteſs of Sali 
dropped her Garter in dancing, he ſtooped u 
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Lady, and ſhe making the King ſenfibi o 


Bn 4 = " 3 " 
ade Nas . \ fat 
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farther Deſigns, he anſwered, in his ow! js 
ſtification, Hon! ſoit qui mal y pen : that if 
memory of this Action he inſtituted the Orde 
of the Garter, and took for the Motto! 
it, the Anſwer he had made to the Cout- 
teſs. 3 | f 
Whatever Glory Edarard had hither'o % 
quired, he condeſcended to ſtake his Repu 


a 3 | of 
Conſiderations of this Nature. The * 


Spaniſh Ships infeſted the Eg. Conz! 
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eſteemed fo glorious, that he cauſed a 


= he 

= ain to be ſtruck, on which he was re- 

= rf on board a Ship with a drawn Sword 

= or Hand, to perpetuate the Memory of this 

=> . 

c pi Je Valois did not live to ſee the end 
of the Truce he made with Edward. He 


Jed the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 13 50, lea- 
ving his Crown to his Son Jahn, who renewed 
the Truce to Whitſuntide, 13 54, tho' it was 
but ill obſerved on either Side, In Bretany, 
Gaſcony and Picardy, frequent Hoſtilities were 
committed, which occaſioned mutual Com- 
hints, and even Repriſals ; either Side throw- 
Fg the Blame upon the Enemy. The Earl 
of Derby, honoured with the Title of Duke 
of Lanrafter, was ſent to Calais, with an Ar- 
my, 28 if it had been in a time of open War, 
He made Inroads upon the French Territories, 
and waſted the Country from Calais to Je- 
roenne. The greateſt Advantage Egward 
acquired by the non-obſervance of this Truce, 
was the Acquiſition of the Town of Guiſnes, 
which the Governor had fold him. When 
King Fob: complained of this, Edward an- 


ing to ſurprize Calais, had taught him, that 
every Truce was a Merchant, and that a Pur- 
chaſe did not break them. | 

In the Year 1354, Eduard inveſted his el- 
deſt Son in the Dutchy of Guienne, and ſent 
him into that Province with orders to renew 
Hoſtilities; who accordingly ravaged Langue- 
che; and making a ſudden Irruption into that 
Province became Maſter of Carcaſonne, and 
Narbonne, and, carrying off a very great Booty, 
he returned to Bourdeaux. His Retreat cau- 
ling a Neglect of thoſe Meaſures which the 
French had begun to. take for oppoſing his In- 
ration, thought he might ſafely undertake a 
cond. Having given his Troops ſome reſt, 
he again began his March at the Head of 
twelve thouſand Men, of which only three 
thouſand were native Engliſh, He paſſed thro” 
Perigord and Limoufin, entered Berry, and 
Ihewed himſelf before the Gates of Bourges; 
but the News he received of the King of 
Frances advancing at the Head of ſixty thou- 
and Men, prevented his ſtaying to beſiege 
tlis Town, and even forced him to take a 
Round! for retiring to.Bourdeaux,; but Jobn, 


telolved upon entrenching himſelf at Mauper- 
Ws, in a Poſt ' encumbered with Vines. and 


f hom the Pope had ſept to the two 
Mc, to induce them to a Peace, uſed all 
Plible Endeavours to prevent the Armies 


doming to a Battle; they even prevailed u 


the Prince of Wales to promiſe he would make 


900d all a the Damage done in his Incurſion, 


— 


- 
o 


EDWARD III. 


ſwered, that his Father Philip, by endeavour- 


Who had foreſeen his Defign, made ſuch long 
Marches that he overtook him near Poitiers. 
Ide Prince finding his Retreat impracticable, 


Hedges, and of difficult Acceſs. Two Le- 


527 
and to oblige himſelf for ſeven Years not to 


bear Arms aginſt France ; but John depending 
upon his ſuperiority of Numbers, rejecting 


theſe Offers, inſiſted upon the Prince deliver- 


ing up himſelf and his Army at Diſcretion. 
This ſeemed too hard a Condition to the Prince, 
who generouſly anſwered, he had rather die 
with his Sword in his Hand, than do any 
thing contrary to his own Honour, and the 
Glory of the Engliſß Name. | 
All hopes of an Accommodation being va- 
niſhed, the Prince of Wales, in a ſhort Ha- 
rangue, told his Troops, that Victory did not 
depend upon Numbers but Courage ; that as 
for himſelf, he was reſolved either to Dies or 
Conquer, and would never expoſe England to 
the Shame of paying his Ranſom. All the 
Cenerals of King John unanimouſly adviſed 
vim to ſtarve this little Army, who were in 


the middle of an Enemy's Country, and would 


ſoon be in want of every Thing. This Counſel 


.appeared to him too Phlegmatick, and was 


contrary to his Ardour. He ſeemed to think 
they would rob him of the fignal Glory he 
hoped to acquire by the Defeat of fo renowned 
a Prince, in amuſing him with the imaginary 
Honour of having conquered without draw- 
ing the Sword. Wherefore, elated with the 
flattering Hopes of obtaining an eaſy Victory, 
and of revenging his Subjects, he reſolved 
upon inſtantly attacking the Enemy. He, at 


the very firſt, was guilty of a great Overſight 


in beginning the Battle by his diſmounted Ca- 
valry. Theſe, not accuſtomed not to fight on 
Foot, were not capable of breaking the Eng- 
liſb, who had the Advantage of the Ground, 
in a Country encloſed with Hedges, through 
which they were obliged to paſs, to force the 
Prince's Retrenchments. Theſe diſmounted 
Horſemen being repelled with a very conſider- 
able Loſs, the Infantry ſucceeded in their 
Place, and met with the ſame Reſiſtance, not- 
withſtanding the King's Efforts, who main+ 
tained the Battle four ſucceſſive Hours, anima- 


ting his Troops both with his Voice and Exam- 


ple, and bravely expoſing himſelf to the great- 
eſt Dangers ; but all his Efforts could not break 
this handful of Engliſb, who, under the Ne- 
ceſſity of conquering, being animated by the 
Example of their Prince, whoſe Action that 


Day of Bravery and Prudence equalled him to 
the greateſt Heroes, fought like Men in De- 


ſpair. 


Of four Sons the King of France had 
with him, the three eldeſt making an early Re- 
treat with eight hundred Lances, did not a little 
contribute to the diſcouraging the reſt of the 
Army, King Jahn, in the mean while, inſſi- 
gated by Deſpair, remarkably expoſed himſelf 
in thoſe Places where the Danger Was greateſt, 
and drew upon him the braveſt of the Enemy; 


and though abandoned by his Men, he ſtruck 
a Terror in the boldeſt; but, according to all 


probability, he muſt have fallen under the 


Number 
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Number of Enemies who encompaſſed him, 
and had left: him no Hopes of eſcaping 
with Life, had not a Knight of Artois, na- 
med Denis Morbeck, diſperſed thoſe who at- 
tacked him with the greateft-Vigour ; and ear- 
neſtly exhorted him to yield | himſelf a Pri- 
ſoner: He would willingly have given up his 
Sword to the Prince of Wales; but as he was 
at too t a Diſtance, he was compelled to 
ſurrender to Morbeck with his fourth Son, 
who was but'thirteen Years of Age, and who 
conſtantly fought by his Side. In this unhappy 
Battle, fo fatal to France, there was about fix 
thouſand Men flain ; but in that Number 
were eight hundred Gentlemen, the Duke of 
Bourbon Prince of the Blood, the Duke 
Atbenes Conſtable of France, the Mareſchal 
de Neſſe, and above fifty other Lords of the 
firſt Quality of the Kingdom. 

This victorious Prince did not leſs diſtinguiſh 


himſelf by his Moderation and generous Be- 


haviour towards his Priſoners, than by his 
Bravery and Conduct in this memorable Bat- 
tle. That Night, the King ſupping in his 
Tent, was very urgent with him to fit down 
to Table; but he civily excuſed himſelf, and 
{tood by, to entertain him during the Repaſt. 
As the King, whoſe Mind was wholly taken 
up with his melancholy Situation, lamented 


his Fate; the Prince told him, with a free 


and modeſt Air, which ſpoke nothing of Af- 
fectation, That he had very great Reaſon to be 
comforted, the Battle was not loſt by bis Fault; 
that the Engliſh to their  Coft, were obliged to 
acknowledge him the braveſt of Princes; but 
that it vas God alone who diſpoſed of Victory; 
adding, that if bis adverſe Fortune had brought 
upon him the preſent Di ſaſter, he might, at the 
leaſt, aſſure himſelf, that an inviolable Reſpect 
ſhould always be ſbeum to his Perſon, and that 
he ſhould find in him a very obſervant Kinſman; 
if« be would allow him to boaſt ſo great an 
Honour. Such uncommon Modeſty in a victo- 
rious Prince, who was then but five and 
twenty Years of Age, drew Tears from the 
King's Eyes, and was a Subject of Admiration 
and Applauſe to all preſent. As ſoon as Fobn 
had recover d bimſelf, turning to the Prince, 
with an Air of Satisfaction told him, That ſince 
bis Deſtiny had decreed both his Defeat and Cap- 


5 Ni bity, it very greatly lightened the Weight of 


Lis Mi fortune, that he could not be reproach'd 
ith nothing unworthy. of bis Character, and 
tat be had fallen into the Hands of the brave 
and moſt generous Prince in the Univerſe. The 
very next Morning a ſolemn Thankſgiving to 
God for this great Victory was offer d in the 


Hnugliſh Camp; this Duty being perform'd, 
the Prince return'd Thanks to his victorious 


Troops, in Terms which gave them the Ho- 
nout of the Day, without attributing the leaſt 

Share to himſelf. He afterwards took the Rout 
or "Bourdeatix, loaded with an ineſtimable 


. . 
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thing which might remind him of his Ms 


| bility of all human Grandeur, he recened 


that when Edward received the News of th 


greater than the glorious Succeſs of his Arby 


Edward's" Glory was at 
much the greater as it was 


of E N G LAN D, 


Booty, and leading ſuch a Number of p.. 
ſoners, that the Englifh, had they been attach 
would have found- it pretty difficult to h g 
defended themſelves. f 9 
It is eaſy to conceive the Joy which d 
itſelf through England reg the A 
this News, and the particular Satisfaction | 
was to Edward. The Protection God hal 
granted the Prince of Wales being too viſhy 
not to be acknowledged, the King order' fo 
eight Days ſucceſſively, publick "Thankſgjvi 
in every Church in the Kingdom for this th, 
Victory. The Prince of Wales paſſed the Wir. 
ter at Bourdeaux, to which City two Lege 
from the Pope came to him, and were ſex. 
neſt in their Solicitations, that he.conſent 
to a Truce (with the King his Father's Appy. 
bation) for two Years, which compriſed all th 
Allies of either Crown. In April 13 5 b 
went to England, carrying his Priſoner with 
him. He was received with exceſſive Joy; 
but he obſtinately refuſed the Honour, 6. 
ſign d be paid him, and thought himflf- 
ſufficiently honour'd in thoſe ſhewn to the 
captive Monarch. When they made thi 
Entry into London, the Prince of Wales mount: 
ed upon a little black Nag, rode by the Sid 
of the King of France, mounted upon a flat. 
ly white Horſe, in magnificent Furnitur, 
One would have imagined, that all the Pony 
diſplayed on this Occafion, had been with to 
other View than to do Honour to the Fred 
King; ſo much care was taken to avoid every 
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fortune, or offend his Sight. Tho' Eduwl 
diſputed him the Title of King of France, he 
could not bat treat him like a King, The ne- 
lancholy Situation in which he ſaw this cap- 
tive Prince, | ſetting before his Eyes the Inf: 


and embraced him with a Tenderneſs as if it 
had been his own Brother, or had purpoſei 
come to make him a Viſit, It was after ti 
noble and generaus manner, that the Fathe 
and Son, in Emulation of each other, ende- 
vour'd to comfort this unfortunate Monara, 8 |: 
by ſhewing him all the Reſpect which is due? 
a great Prince, in whatever Situation his Deli nn 
had placed him. We are told on this Occa, 


Victory of Poitiers, he ſaid to thoſewho wi 
about him, that the generous Behaviour of ti 
Prince gave him a Satisfaction incompani 


King Fohn and his Son were lodged in the * 
lace of the Savoy, with all the reaſonable * 
berty they could deſire; the other Lords, f 
were Priſoners, werel treated with the ike By | 
manity and:good Breeding. 
that time b 
mean, by his then having his two moſt po" 
ful Enemies Priſoners; the King of 
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dum, and the King of Scotland in the Nr 
e of Odebam. This latter Prince was ſoon 
g Liberty at the earneſt Intreaties of 
cer ſet at 1 hc 
We; Queen Edward's Siſter but not without 
ing a Ranſom, which was 100, ooo Pound 
3 Wis at 10,000 Marks a Year, | 

n] the Year 1359, Queen Lſabella the Queen 
cher died at Ring Caſtle, aged 63, having 
een confined 28 Years. 3 

W king Jobn being very uneaſy in England, not- 
Winding the Lenity of his Confinement, 
4 gegociated with Edward the Terms of his Li- 
ey, which he could not obtain but by ſub- 
ing to ſuch as the Conqueror pleaſed to im- 
e: Bat as he was well informed of the Com- 
Motions by which France was agitated, he 
WE) ought be could not at too dear a rate purchaſe 
Pat Liberty which would enable him to reſtore 
Doiet to his Kingdom: On this Conſideration 
| agreed to a Treaty with Edward, greatly 
liadvantageous to France, as he yielded up 
veral Provinces to the Crown of England. 
The States General being aſſembled on this 
abject, in 13.59; found the Conditions ſo very 
nreaſonable, that they could not conſent to 
hem. On which Edward in great Diſplea- 
ure reſolves to make an end of this Work 
ith the Sword, and prepared eleven hundred 
hips for the tranſporting of his Army to Calais, 
lividing bis Army into three Parts: One un- 
fer the Duke of Lancaſter, another to his 
don the Prince of Wales, and the third he led 
imſelf. 5 D 3, 
With theſe numerous Forces, led by three 
i the moſt famous Warriors then ih Europe, 
dard march'd forward into France without 
Oppoſition : The Dauphin not being able to 
ppear in the Field and try the Fortune of a 
ale, his Troops being much inferiour to thoſe 
WE the Enemy, contented himſelf with forti- 
ing the principal Towns, 

Edward in the mean while having croſs'd 
un, cnter'd Champargn, and drew near to 
an, to endeavour at ſurpriſing that Town, 
1 ſire, as ſome pretend, tho' without Foun- 
ation, he intended to be crown'd; but hay- 
s fail d in his Deſign, he fell upon Sens in 
Wrgundy, which he took without much 
rouble, The Duke of Burgundy find- 
Is himſelf in no Condition to fave his 
antry from being plunder'd, obtain'd a ſe- 
ate Truce for three Years, by obliging him- 
if to pay three hundred thouſand Florins, 
d to furniſh the Engliſh Army with Provi- 
PS. The Province of Nivernois follow'd 
i Example of Burgundy; but La Brie and 
. Gatings were ravaged, Edward's Deſign 
By draw the French to a. Battle, he left 
ug uneſſay d to provoke them: With this 
füt, Ovards: the End of Lent, he encamp d 
4 0 4 257 of Paris 5 between 
F. and Montlebery. Hi d 
ing litten 10 dn As Approach not 
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Dauphin out of 
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Parts, he advanced to the very Gates of that 
Metropolis, but did not however ſucceed in his 
Defign. Tho” they could fee from the Walls 
the Smoke of the Villages burnt by the Eu- 
gliſb, the Dauphin, to whom was afterwards 
given the Surname of Prudent, was indeed 
too much fo, to run any Hazard on this Oc- 
caſion; warn'd by the unhappy Examples of 
the Kings his Father and Grandfather, he was 
too cautious to expoſe the Crown to the De- 
ciſion of a Battle, in which he had little ground 
to hope Succeſs, As he knew Paris in a Con- 
dition to maintain a long Siege, he kept him- 
ſelf cloſe in that City, and all Edward's Bra- 
vado's were not capable of making him change 
his Reſolution: He endeavour'd, however, to 
deliver France from the Danger with which 
it was threaten'd, by making ſome Propoſals 
to the Enemy, which were diſdainfully re- 
jetted. Edward thought, himſelf in a Con- 
dition to give the Law, and that it belong'd 
to him to dictate the Terms of Peace. He 
ſeem'd at firſt to deſign the Siege of Paris; but 
this Enterpriſe appearing to him too difficult, 
he return'd back towards La Beauce. Cardi- 
nal Langres, the Pope's Legate, follow'd him 
wherever he went, and inceſſantly ſollicited 
his ſetting ſome Bounds to his Ambition ; but 
his Remonſtrances at that time produced no 
effect. Edward made ſome ſtay in La Beauce, 
from whence he deſign'd to lead his Forces 
towards the Loire. In the mean while, tho' 
his Army had march'd in very fertile Coun- 
tries, it however daily diminiſh'd by Sickneſs. - 
It was, doubtleſs, a great Mortification to this 
Monarch, to find that with ſo numerous an 
Army, he had made ſo ſmall a Progreſs. Tho 
he was in the Heart of France, he could not 
boaſt he had made other than a precarious 
Conqueſt. It is poſſible this was one of the 
Reaſons which made him at length liſten to 
the Legate's Sollicitations, tho' his Change is 
attributed to the following Cauſe : One Day, 
as he was encamp'd-near Chartrain, there ſud- 
denly aroſe a terrible Storm of Thunder and 
Hail, which kill'd fix thouſand Horſes and a 
thouſand Men of his Army. So extraordinary 
an Accident was look'd upon by his Troops as 


a Mark of the Divine Wrath; the King him- 


{elf ſeem' d thoroughly poſſeſsd with this Opi- 
nion. Tis poſſible he was glad the Event gave 
him an opportunity of ſhewing, that he would. 
rant a Peace to France from a pure Motive of 
Gencrolty ; and by this Means, that of avoid- 
ing the Shame of not having been able; with fo 
fine an Army, to do more than to waſte the 
flat Country. However it was, white. the 


Storm was moſt violent, turning himſelf to- 


wards the Church of Chartres, Which he ſaw 
at a Diſtance, he made a Vow to God, that 
he would grant Peace to France upon reaſon- 
able Conditions. The Legate taking Advan- 
tage of 5 Diſpoſition, warmly ſollicited 5 


— 
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to perform ſo generous a Deſign, and prevail'd 
on him to ſend Plenipotentiaries to a Village 


call'd Bretigny, near Chartres, to treat of a 


Peace. Twas here, that on the Side of France, 
the Dauphin and his chief Counſellors aſſem- 
bled; and for England the Prince of Wales, 
with thoſe whom the King named to aſſiſt 
him in this important Negociation. In few 


Days, a Treaty was concluded, that ſuſpended 


the Calamities under which France had la- 
bour'd, upon theſe Conditions: That the Fiefs 
of Thouars and Belleville, the Dutchy of 
Guienne, compriſing Gaſcoin, Poitou, Xain- 
tonge, Limouſin, Perigord, Quercy, Rhodes, 
Angouleme, and Rochel, together with the Coun- 
tries of Guiſuies and Calais, and ſome other 
Places, with the Homages of the Lords with- 
in thoſe Territories, ſhould be to the King of 
England, who beſides was to have three Mil- 
lions of Gold Crowns *; whereof 600,000 in 
Hand, 400,000 the Year following, and as 
much every ſubſequent Year till the whole was 
paid: And for this the King of England and 
his Son the Prince of Wales, for them and 
their Succeſſors for ever, ſhould renounce all 


their Right to the Crown of France, the Dutchy 


of Normandy, the Counties of Touraine, Anjou 
Maine, the Homage and Sovereignty of Bre- 
tany, and the Earldom of Flanders, and with- 
I three Weeks King John to be releaſed from 
his Confinement. For Aſſurance of which 
Agreement, twenty-ſix of the ' greateſt Lords 
in France were given for Hoſtages. The Scots 
not to be aided by the French King, nor the 
Flemings by the Engliſb. 1 85 
This memorable Treaty which was con- 


cluded in eight Days, was approved by both 


Kings; John was conducted to Calais in Fuly, 
where he reſided four Months according to 
the Convention. At the firſt Meal he made 


in that Town; he was ſerved by Edward's 


four Sons, who in Obedience to the Commands 
of their Father, did him all poſſible Honour. 
Theſe four Months were ſpent in drawing 
up all the neceſſary Deeds for the explaining, 
confirming and executing the Treaty, that 


they might be all ſign'd on one and the fame 


Day; but it was not till the 247 of October, 
1360, that? the two Kings fign'd and ſwore 
the Obſervance of them at Calais, where Ed- 
ward arrived few Days before. Every thing 


relating to the Treaty being terminated, the 


King of France was reſtored to his Liberty, 
on the 267þ of the fame Month. FRO ee 
The Peace between the two Crowns ap- 


pearing to be thus firmly ſettled, Edward ſent 


Chandois into France, to command in the 


Countries belonging to him, with the Title 


of his Lieutenant-General. It was not poſſi- 
ble to make a better Choice, Chandois being one 
of the moſt accompliſhed Noblemen England 


could then boaſt. As the King deſign d to 
A Crown is worth 3 7. 4 d. ſo the whole Sum amounts to 5064000 L. Sterling, | | i 


with the Title of the Principality of Au. 


ſecond Son Lionel, Duke of Clarence; Jalil 


bridge. Afterwards having | ſettled the gf 
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gain the Hearts of his new Subjects, he, 
care to ſend them a Governor, whoſe Prog 
was the moſt likely to produce the We 
Effect: He aſſign'd him a very confdery 
Salary, which enabled him to keep a foleng 
Court, at Mort in Poitou, where he reſide 
Edward enjoying a Calm, which had f. 
Appearance of laſting, he reſtored to the f. 
reign Priors, the Lands he had taken fron 
them twenty-three Years before, to defray th 
Expences of the War; a Practice not com 
among Princes, who ſeldom make a volum 
ry Reſtitution of what they have once gotim 
their Poſſeſſion, . - | 

The Prince of Wales, who, during ft 
Time of War, had entertain'd no Though 
of Marriage, took the Opportunity of fh 
Calm, to marry his Couſin Jane of Ky 
Dowager of the Earl of Holland, Ty; 
Princeſs was Daughter of the Earl of Ky 
who, by the Intrigues of Queen Habeln a 
Mortimer, was beheaded in the Beginning o 
this Reign. She was commonly called th 
Lovely Fane, on account of her accompliſh 
Beauty. LE 

The King, in the following Year, defi 
of giving a publick Teſtimony of his Eſte 
and Affection for his eldeſt Son the Pring 
who had carry'd the Engliſb Name to ſic 
a Height of Reputation, erected for hin 
the Dutchy of Guienne into a Principality, 


tain, in which he ſolemnly inveſted him, . 
ſerving to the Crown of England, for al i 
Services, the yearly Payment of an Ounce d 
Gold. 

The remaining Part of this Year, Eduurl 
employ'd in making, with the Advice of hs 
Parliament, very prudent Regulations, vitl 
reſpe& to domeſtick Affairs: One of which 
as an Example, was the ordering, that, fn 
the Future, all Proceedings in the Courts d 
Judicature, and all publick Acts, ſhould be i 
the Engliſb, inſtead of the French and Nr 
man Tongues, which had been uſed ever fin 
the Reign of William the Conqueror. 

In this ſame Parliament, the King declark 
that having attain'd to his fiftieth Year, k 
would have a ſort of Jubilee kept; and the 
fore granted a general Amneſty for all Crime 
not excepting even that of High Trealo 
He again confirm'd the Great Charter, whi | 
was confirm'd no leſs than ten Times 

Eduard having perform'd what he though 
neceſſary for the Publick, he would do 0m? 
thing for his own Family, and created 
Ghent his third Son, (having marry'd the 
Duke of Loncafter's Daughter) Duke of L 
cafter, and Edward'his fourth, Earl of (uh 


- 


* 


Calais, he ſpent the remaining part 
| 2 in Feiſtings and Ben. 
q [He viſited ſeveral Counties of the Kingdom, 
ended by the Chief of the Nobility and the 
3 a e Hoſtages, who partook of all the Di- 
4 F 2 with which the People endeavour d, in 
1 mulation of each other, to entertain their 
] e's Beginning of the Year 1363, the 
bince of ales ſet out to take upon him the 
W-vecmment of his Principality of Apuitain. 
WE: choſe Bourdeaux for his Place of Reſidence, 
bere he kept a royal Court, beloved and 
W.cred by all his Subjects, who thought them- 
es extreamly happy to be governed by fo 
eat a Prince. F 
nis very Year was remarkable for the Re- 
n of King John to England; it is ſaid he 
nme to ſurrender himſelf a Priſoner, to make 
ends for the Error the Duke of Anjou had 
omitted, in privately departing from Calais 
out Leave; at leaſt this is the Reaſon given 
WE. extraordinary a Reſolution. Some add, 
at he had a Mind to confer with Edward 
perſon, with Relation to the Cruſade, of 
loch the Pope had declared him General. 
me Hiſtorians have made no Scruple of im- 
eng his Return to a Motive not altogether 
1 religious, and tell us, that the Paſſion the 


N for 


ic . . "ES 1 
n ounteſs of Saliſpury had inſpired him with; 
le he was a Priſoner, was the real Cauſe 


WF this Voyage, and that all other Pretences 
ere but to cloak this real Motive; but this 
WS : romantick Notion, without the leaſt Foun- 
ion. All the Search that has been made, 
Would never diſcover the real Cauſe of the Re- 
n of this Prince. 8 
Eluard, upon receiving Advice that John 


* 


e,, with a great Train of Nobility, to re- 
oe and wait on him to London, where the 
Wins did him all the Honour due to his 
ak and Merit. The Kings of Scotland and 
u, who were then at the Engliſt Court, 
aluened the Pomp of this Reception. The 
oer of theſe Sovereigns came to make 
ed 2 Viſit, the latter to require Supplies 
inst the Infidels. On fo uncommon an 
calion, Edward took a Pleaſure in enter- 
ning his illuſtrious Gueſts with all poſſible 
lendor; and in 
dns he could ' deviſe; The Mayor of Lon- 
% in the Name of the City, made a ſump- 
bus Entertainment for the four Kings. 
ng John was lodged; as in the Time of his 
M"nement, in the Palace of the Savoy, 
Ltreated at the King's Expence. Towards 
© middle of Poms about - three Months 
er his arrival at London, he was ſeized with 
ines, which carried him off on the 
th of April, 1364, to Edward's great 
ot, who had a fingular Eſteem for his 
Fes. . A Saying worthy of being hatided 


. 


EDWARD III 


| from. every 


Ws landed at Dover, ſent the Princes his 


giving them all the Diver- 
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down to lateſt Poſterity, is attributed to this 


Monarch, vis. That 7 


if Truth was baniſhed 
other Part of the World, yet it 
ought to be found in the Mouth of a King. 
Charles V. who ſucceeded him, did not follow 
his Maxims. 5 

Edward's good Fortune was not reſtrained 
to him and his Subjects only: it extended it 
ſelf even to his Allies. This fame Year John 
de Monfort his Son-in-law, won the famous 
Battle of Avrn:, in which Charles de Blois 
his Competitor was ſlain. This Victory put 
an End to the Diſpute between the two 
Families contending for Bretagny, and pro- 
duced the Treaty of Guerande, by which 
that Dutchy was affigned to John de Monfort, 


Monfort. 5 3 c h 

The Engliſb Name was, at this Time, ren- 
dered famous throughout the whole World. 
Some gallant Men of this Nation, who fol- 
lowed the King of Cyprus into the Eaſt, per- 
formed there ſurprizing Acts of Bravery, and 
returned loaded with Honours, and very rich 
Booty, which they had taken from the Infi- 


dels; at the fame time an. Engliſhman named 


Sir John Hawkwood, going out of his Country 
a Journeyman Taylor, and afterwards taking 
to the Wars, ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in thoſe of Italy, that by his Bravery and 
Conduct he roſe to the higheſt Poſts ; he ac- 
quires ſo great Honour and Reputation, by 
having revived the Military Diſcipline in that 
Country, where it was in a manner loſt, that 
the Florentins, after his Death, in acknow- 
tedgment of the great Services he had done 
them, erected him in their City, a Statue of 
black Marble. Jobn Chandos and Robert 
Knoles fignalized themfelves, after a very par- 
ticular manner, in all the Wars which Ed. 


ward had with France. The Reputation of the 


Engliſb did not only extend itſelf beyond the 
Alps, but even beyond the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, as we ſhall immediately finde. 
 Egward's great Acquiſitions in France made 
the Pope judge this a favourable Opportunity 
to demand the Tribute King Jahn without 
Land had obliged himfelf to pay to the Roman 
Church; the Arrears of which had not been 
paid off two and thirty Tears. In this Opt: 
nion he required the Payment of it, but after 
ſuch an hanghty manner, that he previouſly 
named Commiffioners to cite Edward before 
him in caſe of refuſal. Edward's high Spirit 
no way relifhing this arrogant Procedure, laid 
the Pope's Demand before the Parliament; 
who reſolved, that nd King of England had 
the Power, without the Conſent of his 6 | 
1 N 2 ple; - 


As he had no other Entry 
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ple, to ſubject his Kingdom to a like Servi- 
tude; that if Neceſſity had compelled King 
Jobn to take ſuch a Step, the Obligation was 
in itſelf void, as it was contrary to the Oath 
he had taken at his Coronation. This auguſt 
Aſſembly, not ſatisfied with this particular and 

ſitive Vote, came alſo to this determined 
Reſolution, that if the Pope undertook, by 
any Means whatever, to aſſert his unjuſt Pre- 


- tenſions, the Nation would oppoſe him by 


every proper Method. The Courage of the 
Parliament ſtopped the Pope ſhort in his Ca- 
reer, and not only produced a preſent Effect, 
but prevented the Kings of England being 
importuned for the future upon this Head. 
The Prince of Wales had reſided three Years 
in Guienne without any opportunity of exer- 
cifing his Courage, or any likelihood of one 
being of a long Time offered ; but he was on 


a a ſadden drawn out of this State of Inactivity, 


by the Solicitations of Peter King of Caſtile, 
ſurnamed the Cruel, lately driven out of his 
Kingdom. 1 . 
HFad this young Hero reflected on the un- 
worthineſs of the Prince who begged his Aſ- 


ſiſtance, tis not to be doubted but he would 


have refuſed it; but conſidering only the Ho- 
nour of reſtoring a Monarch ſpoiled of his 


Kingdom, and poſſibly tired with being ſo 


long out of Action, he undertook to replace 
him upon his Throne. To this End he rais'd 
an Army of zo, ooo Men, and at their Head 
marched into Spain, loaded with the Caſtilians 
Promiſes, and hoping to gather freſh Laurels. 
into Caſtile but by 
Navarre, he beforehand, by a Treaty with 
the King, had ſecured a Paſſage through that 
Country ; wherefore he marched to the Fron- 
tiers of Caſtsle without oppoſition. © And meet- 
ing the Enemy, joined Battle at Najara in 
Old Caftile, where he entirely routed the Spa- 
niſb Army, tho' fupported by a numerous 
Body of French Troops. Tho' the Prince of 
Wales had given in the Fields of Crecy and 
Poitiers amazing Proofs of Courage, yet were 
thoſe he performed in that of Najara, not 
leſs ſurprizing and heroick..- _ . TEE 

Peter was at firſt ſo ſenſible of the Obliga- 
tion, that he threw himſelf on his Knees to 
thank the Prince of Wales for ſo very ſignal 
a Service, by which he had recovered his 
Kingdom. This Hero inſtantly raiſing and 
embracing him, reply d, that it was to God 
alone he owed the Victory, and not a Prince, 
who was no more than a weak Inſtrument in 
his divine Hand. The Conſequence of this 
proſperous Succeſs. was the re-eſtabliſhing Peter 
upon the Throne from which he had been 


driven. It was then he ought to have thought 


upon the Means of fulfilling his Promiſes, 


and of rewarding thoſe. brave Soldiers who 


had expoſed: their Lives in his Service; but as 
this Prince was not leſs baſe than cruel, after 


* 


Princes. 


Had he finiſhed his Courſe before the Rec. 


Lionel Duke of Clarence, Edward's {econ 


ſeen but Feaſtings and Diverſions, which wer 


- Pleaſures haſtened his End. Five Months af 


an Opportunity to make mention in the del 


he had long entertained them with the H, WW. 
of being furniſhed with Proviſions and Mon ; 
he was guilty of the vileſt Ingratitude 5 
them. The want of neceſſary Support * 
produced a' Mortality among the Soldien 
which carried off a great Number, I 
Prince fearing the Loſs of thoſe who na 
ed, and finding himſelf ſo baſely trifled wid 
withdrew very ill ſatisfy'd ; he was even obige 
to fell his Plate, to ſupply the urgent Wan 
of his Army, till he could give his Tr 
full Satisfaction. But this was not the Mi 
Misfortune of this | unhappy Expedition” 
while the Prince was in Spain he contracted a 
Illneſs, of which he never recovered. 
Thus ended the Enterprize of the pre 
which, if we conſider. the Succeſs, was rex; 
glorious ; but if we reflect on the Cauſ: Ek 
maintained, did him but little Hong 
it being to reſtore the moſt unworthy d 


Edward the IIId, has hitherto appear 
upon the Stage of the World one of the nul 


glorious Princes that ever ſway d a Sceyte, 


tion I am going to relate, it would perhaps k 
difficult to find an Example of any Reign . 
tended with ſuch an uninterrupted Profperiy; 
but his laſt Years will open to our View: 
Scene very different from what we have a. 
ready gone through, Fortune, who had ben 
ſo laviſh: of her Favours to this Prince in hi 
younger ' Years, abandoned him in his old Ag: 
She ſtripped him before his Death of all that 
Conqueſts which bad given ſo great a Luft 
to his Reign, and which he had purchaſed i 
ſo dear a Rate; and to theſe Lofles add 
ſeveral Mortifications, This is what & 
mains to be taken notice of in the Reign be- 
fore us. | .. 
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Son, being betrothed to Violante, Daughts 
of Fohn Galeaz Duke of Milan, went thitld 
with a noble Equipage, and attended by! 
Train of young  Noblemen, to conſummt 
his Marriage, For ſome time, nothing 


daily renewed. for the entertaining a Prv% 
whoſe Alliance did ſo great Honour 0 
Duke of Milan; but the Profuſion of tek 


his Nuptials he dy d in Monferrat, at the 1 
of thirty-two, He left by his firſt Mar 
with the only Daughter of the Earl of LI 
an Iriſb Nobleman, one Daughter 
Philippa ; of whoſe Iſſue I fhall often hai 


of this Hiſtory, - n 
Eduard's Affliction for the Lofs of bb% 
was very ſoon. followed by another, nc 1 
ſenſible. The Treaty of Bretagny vas 1 1 
trimental to France, that it is probable on 
V. who. concluded it himſelf, 1 


1 . 


to it, to lay hold on the firſt Oppor- 
hich offered, to break through it. 
The French were no better inclined to the 
Obſervance of it, as it plainly appeared by the 
Obſtacles they raiſed, when Poſſeſſion was to 
be given to the King of England of thoſe 
Provinces which had been yielded to him, 
King Job was the only one who dealt with 
6incerity 3 and twas he, who, by his Autho- 
rity prevented thole Obſtacles being carry'd 
0 Pxtreams. Charles, his Son and Succeſſor, 
hom the French have called the Prudent, 
«as not ſo very ſcrupulous. He was no ſoon- 
er on the Throne, than he endeavoured to 
ade what remained to be performed of the 
Treaty. King John's Ranſom was unpaid, 
e if Charles had diſcharged any part of it, 
after he came to the Crown, 'twas inconſider- 
able with Reſpect to what remained due. 
$:/ord, however, who had the Duke of 
3 Berry, the Duke of Orleans, and ſeveral other 
Hoſtages, could not believe that Charles in- 
ended to renew the War, and attributed the 
Backwardneſs of this Prince, to his want of 
WPowcr, Affairs were in this lingering State, 
Fom the Death of King John, till his Suc- 
er was able to take proper Meaſures for 
Whoutting his Deſigns in execution. 
ng ſeemed willing to compleat what re- 
Wind to be performed of the Treaty, and 
Wunder colour of paying his Father's Ranſom, 


agreeing 
tunity W 
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iich he was bound, he got Money from 


ee States, who furniſhed him plentiful Sup- 
is, well knowing to what End they were 
end. With this Money he engaged {e- 
en German: Princes in his Intereſts, and 
ben he thought himſelf pretty near in a 
adiness, he ſought a Pretence to break with 
_ 
Wꝛben Edward projected a War with 
unc, he thought it neceſſary to engage the 
WW" incipal Noblemen of Guienne in his Service by 
oral Donations; all which, immediately after 
e Peace, he revoked. This Procedure ſoured 
ebe Lords to ſuch a Degree, that they only 
Wanted a favourable Opportunity for ſhewing 
Wc Reſentment. In all likelihood they 
gut long have waited for one to little Pur- 


ow they ſhould be ſupported. Being aſ- 
ured of this Protection, their next Buſineſs 
co find a ground for Complaint; and they 

ere not long before one offered, which they 

bought plauſible enough to authorize their 
mowing off the Maſk. The Prince of 
ales, to pay the Arrears due to the Forces 
© had levy'd for the Spaniſo War, ſetting” a 
8): gave his Enemies the Opportunity they 
75 to declare 1 The Sire 
Wert, the Counts d Armagnac, de Co- 
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He all a- 


oe, if Charles had not underhand let them 


W upon every Houſe in Guienne, unknow- 


Wes, de Perigord, de Carmaing, having 
up their Vaſſals to complain of this 
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new Impoſt, received their Complaints, car- 
ry'd them to the Prince, and made Remon- 
ſtrances to him on this Occaſion. They met 
with a diſagreeable Reception, both on ac- 
count of the Prince ſtanding in need of Mo- 
ney, and of the Haughtineſs with which 
their Remonſtrance was made. This was 
exactly what theſe Noblemen wanted; under 
pretence of their not being able to obtain 
Juſtice from the Prince, they addreſſed them- 
ſelves to the King of France, whom they 
ſuppos'd ſtill Lord Paramount of Guzenne, 
and entreated him to expedite Letters of ap- 
peal to call the Affair before his Parlia- 
ment. Charles not thinking it proper to de- 
clare himſelf as yet, kept them up in the Tem- 
per they were in, and detained them at Paris. 
The Journey of theſe Noblemen, and their 
long Refidence at the Court of France, gave 
the Prince of Males a Jealouſy; who wrote 
Letter after Letter to the King his Father, to 
adviſe him, that ſome Intrigue was carrying 
on contrary to his Intereſt at Paris; but this 
Advice was loſt. The King and his Coun- 
cil were of Opinion, that the warlike Temper 
of the Prince making a Lite of Inaction irk- 
ſome to him, he ſought occaſion to renew the 
War; and therefore paid no regard to his 
Remonſtrances. 

While Edward rely'd on the French Sin- 
cerity, the Illneſs of the Prince his Son grow- 
ing daily more dangerous, degenerated at laſt 
into a Dropſy. The ill State of Health this 
Prince and his Father were in, Edward being 
very muck broke, haſtened the King of France. 
taking his Reſolutions. As he could not 
have a more favourable: Conjuncture, he grant- 
ed the Gaſcon Lords. the Letters of Appeal 
they had required, pretending (notwithſtand- 
ing all the Ceſſions and *Renunciations the 
late King his Father and himſelf had made) to 
be ſtilt Sovereign Lord of Guienne. He built 
this Pretenſion upon Edward's not having ſent 
his Renunciation to the Crown of France, as 
he was obliged to do by the Treaty of Bre- 
tagny; but this Renunciation being only a 
Conſequence dependant on the entire Execu- 
tion of the Treaty, Edward did not think 
himſelf bound to ſend it, till the whole was 
comply'd with, as indeed he was not; how- 
ever, he had abſolutely deſiſted from the Title 


of King of France; an evident Proof of his 


acting uprightly ; beſides, Charles himſelf had 
not been more ſtrict in renouncing the Pro- 
vinces yielded to England by the Treaty of 
Bretagny. Theſe reciprocal Renunciations 
were looked upon as the Seal of the Treaty, 
after the two Kings had been ſatisfied with 
regard to its execution. However, Charles, 
under this Pretence, cited the Prince of Wales 
to appear in Perſon before the Court of Peers, 


there to anſwer for the pretended Tyranny he 


thoſe Probᷣinces. 


exerciſed over the People of 
T 


4 P. . 
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The Spirit of this Prince would not allow him 
to receive ſuch an Affront, without ſhewing 
his Reſentment; wherefore he anſwered, that 
he would appear, but it ſhould be at the 
Head of ſixty thouſand Men. Charles in the 
mean while amuſed Edward in making Com- 
plaints to him, as if his only Deſire was to 
have the Affair brought to a Negotiation. 
Edward gave Anſwers to them all, as he 
conld not perſuade himſelf France would re- 
ally conteſt him the Sovereignty of Guienne, 


which was ſo clearly ſettled by the Treaty of 


Bretagny ; and much leſs, that Charles was in 
a Condition to renew the War; but he had 
very little Reaſon thus to flatter himſelf ; for 
Charles not only intended to diſpute him the 
Sovereignty of that Province, but even inſiſt- 
ed upon the Treaty of Bretagny being void, 
as Edward had not prevented ſome Troops of 
Robbers, who from his Territories had entered 
the Provinces of France; and as he had not 
evacuated all the Towns which were to be 
given up. Under this Pretence, he declared 
War againſt him by a common Footman, be- 
cauſe the Prince of Wales had detained thoſe 


who carry'd him the Citation. Soon after he 


publiſhed a Decree which confiſcated all the 
Lands the Engliſh held in France, and re- 
united them to the Crown. 

Edward was not a little ſurprized to find 
Charles, who had not the Character of a 
oreat Warrior, durſt put himſelf in Compe- 
tition with a Prince who had won ſo many 
Battles : But his Aſtoniſhment ſoon after was 
much greater, when he had Advice of the 
Loſs of Ponthieu, and the Revolt of the 
principal Towns in Guienne. He called a 
Parliament upon this Account, who granted 
him large Supplies for the maintaining ſo ne- 
ceſſary a War, into which he had been abſo- 
lutely forced. By the Advice of this ſame 
Parliament, he again took upon him the Title 


of King of France, which he had laid down 


ever ſince the Peace. Having obtained this 
Aid of his Subjects, and a poſitive Aſſurance 
of its being continued to him during the 
War, his firſt Care was to ſend Forces to the 
Prince of Wales, for recovering the Towns of 
Guienne; after which, he ſent his Son, the 
Duke of Lancaſter, with a powerful Army to 
Calais ; But all this Prince did, was no. more 
than ravaging the flat Country, without mak- 
ing any Conqueſt. IF | 
The renewing of the War was not the 
only trouble Edward experienced in the 
Courſe of this laſt Year; he had an addi- 
tional, and a very ſenfible Affliction in the 
Loſs of his Queen, who had lived forty Years. 
with him in a perfect Harmony, and had 
borne him twelve Children. This good Prin- 
ceſs was extremely lamented by the Engliſs 
Subjects, who had found her ready to' afhſt 
them in their Neceſſities, eſpecially the Poor, 
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treamly weakened by the Revolt of the chi 


l 


who ſuffered a very great Loſs by her Den 
She died on the 15th of Auguſt, 1369. 
The War was continued in France wit 
good Succeſs, under the Conduct of (1, 
dos, who commanded in Sarntonge and Prin 
and there kept his Maſter's Affairs in von 
Order ; but this brave General being at lengt 
ſlain in a Battle, they began to decline in thok 
two Provinces, 
Guienne was not in a better Condition, Tj, 
Prince of Wales, who by his Illneſs, yy 
ſcarcely any longer able to act, otheryi 
than by his Advice, found his Power «. 


Towns which depended upon his Principal 
of Aquitain. Limoges, a Town of very gel 
Importance, was ſurprized by the Frenc}, g 
rather, was willing to change its Maſter, Th. 
Infidelity of its Inhabitants fo enraged the 
Prince, that he reſolved to puniſh them ater 
an exemplary Manner; to which End th: 
Duke of Lancaſter and Earl of Canbrich, 
having brought him a Reinforcement, he he. 
ſieged this Town, took it by Aſſault, and pu 
all the Inhabitants to the Sword. 

This was the laſt warlike Exploit of thy 
great Prince, who, on account of his Indiſpe- 
ſition, was obliged to be carried in a Litter, 
At length, finding himſelf wholly incapable 
of Action, he reſolved upon returning ty 
England, as he had - ſome gleam of Hop, 
that his native Air might conduce to his Re. 
covery. Having reſigned to the King hs 
Principality of Aguitain, which he was n 
longer able to govern, he ſet out for Englan, 
leaving the Command of the Army to the 
Duke of Lancaſter. Before his Departure, it Wi 
had the Affliction of ſeeing the Death of Is ma 
eldeſt Son, who had entered upon his ſeventh WF 
Year. He was a Prince of great Hopes, al 
ſeemed much more like his Father and Grand- 
father, than his younger Brother Richuri 
who ſucceeded them, and whom the Princ 
of Wales took with him to be brought up" 
England. | 

David King of Scots died the foregoll 
Year, having left his Crown to his eld 
Siſter's Son, Robert Stuart; who was no ſoot 
er upon the Throne, than he entered into a 
Alliance offenſive and defenſive with Fu 
againſt England: But this League was ef 
ſecret, Charles having at that time no need 
the Scots Aſſiſtance, doubtleſs reſerved it i 
a more urgent Occaſion. 

The Departure of the Prince of Was ® 
tirely ruined the Englih Affairs in Cum 
The Duke of Lancaſter and the Ea | d 
Cambridge finding, with the few Troops the 
had, that there was no Hopes of reducing th 
revolted/Towns, nor efficaciouſly oppoſing 
French, reſolved returning to Engl 


to obtain Supplies. Before they depar 9 ns an 


5 eter | 
they married the two Daughters of Fe 


ö 


* 


Wi Baſtar d 
; ancuſter 5 


* mediately 


King of Caſtile, dethroned and ſlain by 
brother Henry. The Duke of 
ho married Conſtance the Elder, 
took upon him the Title of King 

% and Leon, by which he declared 
bieſign to aſſert the Rights of his Wife. 
u Procedure obliged Henry to make a ſtricter 
I * with France. As his Intereſt required 
WT. cxcrting himſelf as much as poſſible for 
WW. humbling England, he reſolved to em- 
L oy all his Forces in the Service of King 
q = the fame time the Hemings who had 
clared for France, were beaten in a Sea- 
cht by the Earl of Hereford, and loſt twen- 
fix of their Ships. 
But this Succeſs was not a Counterbalance 
what Du Gueſclin took from England in 
;2me, and the neigbouring Provinces, This 
ne General, whom Charles had taken off 
om the Service of the King of Caftile, to give 
the Conſtable's Sword, every where got 
We better of the Engliſb. Having driven them 
it of Limouſin, Peri gord, and Rovergue, he 
far purſued his good Fortune, that he found 
ſelf in a Condition to march into Saintonge, 
id at length undertook the Siege of Rochelle, 
ith the Aſſiſtance of a Fleet the King of Ca- 
le ſent, which block'd the Town on the 


s Enterprize, immediately diſpatch'd away 
e Earl of Pembroke, with forty Ships, to 
ow Succours into the Town. This Precau- 
dn ſeem'd enough to preſerve Rochelle; but 
late, nothing ſucceeded with the Engliſb. 
he Earl of Pembroke, upon the Point of gain- 
gthe Harbour, was met by the Spaniſh Fleet, 
mmanded by Admiral Boccanegra, a Genoeſe, 
bo attack d him with great Fury; the Fight 
ed two ſucceſſive Days, and ended with 
e total Defeat of the Engliſb. The Admi- 
| and feyeral Officers were taken and carry'd 
Hain in Irons. This Loſs intirely ruin'd 
Eugliſʒ Affairs; Rochelle, however might 
hae held out, had it not been for the 
achery of the Mayor. This Officer, who 
pt an Intelligence with the Beſiegers, drew 
Garriſon out of the Citadel, under Pre- 
WW of a Review, and by a fictitious Order 
ie King, which the Governor could not 
d, but took for Truth. The Gariſon was 
looner out, but the Mayor ſhut the Gates 
the Citadel upon them, and would ſuffer 
ne to re-enter. This being done, the Town 
tulated, and obtain'd ſuch advantageous 
ations, that it might more properly have 
n fad, Rochelle became free, than had 
fel it Maſter. r 
he | Loſs of Rochelle having put all Ed. 
0 : Partifans, into a Conſternation, dit 
"a er it to his own' Advantage; 
* ced into Poitou, where he took ſeveral 
and at length, inveſted Thovars, in 
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e of the Sea. Edward, upon the News of 


taken to make a vigorous Puſh in Gaſcony, he 
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which the principal Noblemen of the Country, 
had ſhut themſelves up. This Siege was car- 
ried on with ſuch Vigour, that the Beſieged 
were compelled to capitulate, and engage to ſub- 
mit themſelves to the Dominion of France, if 
neither the King of. England, nor any one of 
his Sons preſented himſelf before the Town 
between that and M:chaelmas Day, at the Head 
of an Army ſtrong enough to give Battle. 
Thouars was of too great conſequence not to 
be relieved, and of ſo much the greater, as 
the King's Honour was here at ſtake. Ed- 
ward's earneſt Deſire of ſaving this Town, 
and by that the reſt of Poitou, put him upon 
exerting himſelf after an extraordinary Man- 
ner. In a ſhort Space he got together a Fleet 
of four hundred Sail, with which he would 
go in Perſon to raife the Siege; but the Winds 
being contrary, all thoſe Endeavours proved 
uſeleſs; he beat the Seas fix Weeks without 
being able to reach the Coaſts of Poitou. At 
length he was obliged; after a great Fatigue, 
and an Expence which pretty near dreined his 
Exchequer, to return to England. He was 
no ſooner arrived at London, than he received 
the News of the French having reduced all the 
Country of Poitou. 
_ Edward's Aﬀairs ſucceeded no better in Bri- 
tany, though the Duke his Son-in-law did all 
that was poſſible to ſupport them; The Peo-, 
ple of that Country were tired with the War, 
and faw, with Grief; that the foie Intereſt of 
England was going to plunge them once more 
into thoſe Misfortunes, out of which they had 
ſo lately recovered. On the other hand the 
Breton Lords, corrupted by the French Pen- 
ſions, oppoſed all the Deſigns of their Prince, 
and treated as Enemies the Troops Edward 
ſent to maintain the War on that fide. In 
this Situation the Duke, whoſe Heart was en- 
tirely Engliſb, had it not in his Power to ſerve 
his Father-in-law as he would; nor to make 
good the Engagements he had entered into by 
a new Treaty of Alliance with him. In this 
Perplexity he reſolved upon going to England, 
to ſolicit ſuch Rein forcements as might give 
him a more ample Authority in his own Do- 
minions. Edward very well knew the Tmpor- 
tance of this Demand, but he could not do 
every thing; he therefore diſmiſſed the Duke 
with fair Promiſes only; but bent all his, 
Thoughts upon re-eſtabliſhing the Affairs of 
19 759 which were of the neareſt concern to 
im. So ds 
According to the Reſolution Edward had 


raiſed' an Army of thirty thouſand Men, and 
gave the Command to his Son the Duke of 
Lancaſter; who, in England, bore the Title 
of King of Caſtile. This Prince landing at 
Calais, croſſed France without Oppoſition, and 
reached Bourdeaux from whence he advanced 
to the upper Gurenne, with Deſign to drive wo 
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the Duke of Anjou, who had got Poſſeſſion of 


ſeveral Towns. He offer'd him Battle, which 
was accepted by the French Prince. The Day 
and Place were appointed, but the Generals 
on either ſide having received Advice of a 
Truce concluded between the two Crowns, 
they reſpectively drew off. 
The two Kings, -at the inſtant Sollicitations 
of the Pope, had ſome time betore ſent their 
Plenipotentiaries to Bruges, where they con- 
cluded the above mentioned Truce, that they 
might with greater Tranquillity negociate a 
Peace; but the Pretenſions of the Kings were 
too oppoſite to admit of a Peace being readily 
concluded, the Negociation ended by protract- 
ing the Truce to April 1377. As ſoon as it 
was ſign'd, the Duke of Lancaſter returned 
with his Troops to England. 
Tho' the Conſequences of this War were 
altogether as conſiderable as thoſe attending the 
former, France recovering by this what ſhe 
had loſt by that; yet the Particulars of the lat- 
ter are nothing near ſo entertaining. The 
Towns loſt by the Engliſb, were either taken 
or ſurpriſed with an amazing Rapidity. Some. 
of them did not even wait for the Enemy's 
Approach; we may therefore ſay, the Loſſes 
of the Engliſhwere a perfe& Confuſion, which 
affords but few Particulars worthy the Curio- 
ſity of the Reader: and for this Reaſon 1 
have forborn giving a Detail, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be in itſelf tedious. It is enough to 
' obſerve, that at the Time of the laſt Truce 
being made, England had nothing left of all 
her Acquiſitions gain'd by the Treaty of Bre- 
tagny, but the ſingle Town of Calais. So true 
is what a thouſand Examples have proved, 
and daily confirm, that we ought not to 
reckon upon any thing acquired by force of 
Arms. It always happens, either ſoon or 
late, that a ſuperior Power, by the ſame 
Means, ſpoils either the Conqueror or his Chil- 
dren. | 
The Engliſb, in ſome meaſure, comforted 
themſelves after ſo many Loſſes, with the 
quiet they enjoy'd by the Truce: the King 
himſelf ſeem'd to lay afide his Paſſion for 
War, to give way to others which ſomewhat 
expoſed him. In his old Age he became en- 
amour'd of a Gentlewoman, whoſe Name was 
Alice Pierce, who was one of the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber to Queen Philippa: This 
Paſſion had ſuch Power over him. that it made 
him guilty of Imbecilities below the Dignity 
of ſo great a Prince. The Sums he had amaſs d 
for the War were ſoon exhauſted by this nev- 
Favourite; which cauſed a general Diſcontent 
throughout the Kingdom. The King who 
thought of nothing but the pleaſing his Mi- 
ſtreſs, was continually buſied in procuring her 
new Diverſions, and every Day was ſpent in 
profuſe Feaſtings, The Taxes in the mean 
while were become ſo much the more grie- 
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Diverſions: But nothing ſhock'd them ſo 
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vous to the People, as the Subjects had 1 
intirely exhauſted by the uninterrupted W. 
of this Reign; and it was no ſmall Une; H 
to them to ſee the Money, deſign'd yrs 
Diſcharge of the publick Debts, lavidyq * hh 
as a Tournament in Smzebfield, in which 2 
Pierce, to whom her old Lover had given Fe 
Title of Lady of the Sun, was mounted b 15 
Side in a triumphant Chariot, followed k 1 
numerous Train of Ladies of Quality 4 
one with a Knight faſten'd to the Bridl of 
her Horſe, When the King found his Cog, 
emptied, he called a Parliament to atk 2 Sup. 
ply; but he had the Mortification to find hi 
People, who fo powerfully ſupported him in 
every glorious Enterprize, had not the fene 
Zeal to furniſh Money for idle Expence 
The Parliament, before they would grant the 
Aid the King required, very ſharply remon- 
ſtrated againſt the Maleadminiſtration of hi 
Miniſters; but chiefly inſiſted upon that of th 
Duke of Lancaſter, to whom the King hi 
Father had intruſted the principal Manage. 
ment of publick Affairs. They preſented hin 
an Addreſs, intreating him to remove from a. 
bout his Perſon, his Son the Duke of La- 
caſter, Alice Pierce, Latimer High Chamber. 
lain, and ſome others who were moſt in Pa- 
vour. This Requeſt was made with ſuch er- 
neſtneſs, that the King perceiving he could not 
reject the Parlinment's Addreſs, without he- 
zarding the Refuſal of the Money he wanted, 
granted all their Demands. Before this Seſſion 
broke up, Edward, being in the fifticth Year 
of his Reign, to the great Joy of his People 

publiſh'd a general Amneſty. 
To this univerſal Joy ſucceeded as general 2M 
Mourning, occaſion'd by the Death of the 
Prince of Wales, the moſt excellent of all the 
Princes England had yet gloried in; he wal 
eminently poſſeſs'd of every Virtue; as good 
Soldier as an experienced General ; brave with- 
out Cruelty ; as fierce in Fight as aftable i 
Converſation, and of fo ſingular Modeity, that 
he cannot be too much admired for this pat 
ticular Virtue; he ever ſhew'd his Father a du 
tiful Reſpect, 'and never gave him the leall 
Ground for Diſpleaſure; he was Generous Mk 
Munificent, taking a Pleaſure to reward VI 
tue, wherever he found it: in a Word, he 
wanted no Endowment, no Quality of a co 
leat Hero. He was commonly called, by 
Engliſh, the Black Prince; not on accounts 
his warlike Exploits, as ſome have vainly fa 
cied, but from his wearing black Armour. 
News of his Death was received with inch 
ceivable Grief, notwithſtanding it had be 
long expected. The Parliament, on this M 
lancholy Occaſion, would ſhew their juſt de 
of the great Loſs the Nation ſuffer d in of 
luable a Prince, who had gain'd the Loves 
Eſteem of the whole People, by attending 
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ryneral in a Body: He was according to his 


own Deſire 


f his Age, greatly 


father, who, on this Oecaſion, betray d more 


-umanWeakneſs, than in any other Misfortune 


his Life. Even the King of France; though 
he had no cauſe to regret his Death, ſhew'd 
lim Marks of his Eſteem, by a ſolemn Ser- 
ice he had perform'd for him at Pari s, at 
which he was himſelf preſent. This Prince 
lt but one legitimate, and two natural Sons, 
he latter has made no great Figure in Hiſto- 
the former was ten Years of Age at his 


Father's Death. 


& 


hie of their Loſs in the Death of the Prince of 


gew Cauſe of Diſcontent. The King called 
ind Peter de la Mark, Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, who, in preſenting their Ad- 
dels to the King, had taken too great Liberty 
in mentioning Alice Pierce, was confined to 
the Caſtle of Nottingbam, at the Solicitation 
of that Favourite: The Duke of Lancaſter re- 
ſumed the Poſt he had been obliged to quit, 
and all the other Miniſters were reſtored to their 


eavc the Duke this Proof of his Affection and 
Confidence, he would not give him any ground 
to hope the Succeſſion: On the contrary, to 
prevent any Diſputes which might ariſe upon 
tis Subject after his Death, he created his 
Grandſon Earl of Cheſter, and ſoon after Prince 
of Wales, But as he did not think this De- 
caration ſufficient, he cauſed all the Nobility 
o ſwear to him as Heir apparent to the Crown. 
In ſhort, leſt his Uncles ſhould flatter them- 


xefſion 
1 Year 
cople, 


eral 
f the 
all the 


e Wi klves with ſucceeding to the Throne, to his 
good i Prejudice, he previouſly: gave: him the Rank 
wit. 0cfon'd him, by making him take the upper 
ble q Hand of them in all publick Aſſemblies. It 
y, that was thus this prudent Prince provided againſt 
15 pal all Diſputes which might ariſe after his Death, 
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Vith relaticn to the. Succeſſion: and had 
at the ſame time the Satisfaction of ho- 
daurng the Memory of à Son (whom he 
(nderly loved, and very juſtly eſteem'd) by 
preſerving the Right of young Richurd. Ed. 
wy ſoon after aſſembled; a Chapter of the 
der of the Garter at Vinaſor, and made his 
Grandſon Richard a Knight Companion, which 
Mer having declared him his Succeſſor, was 
only Honour he could conſer upon him! 
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-  - EDWARD III. 


buried at Canter Bury. This illu- 
nous Prince died in the ſix and fortieth Vear 
1 lamented by the King his 


he had experienced during the whole Courſe of 


The Egli were by ſo much more ſenſi⸗ 
Valk, as it was immediately follow'd by a 


again to Court thoſe whom he had removed; 


Employments. But notwithſtanding the King 


fter. 


indiſpoſed, grew ſo very ill that his Life 
was deſpaired of. Before he left the World, 


he had the Mortification ts find the World 


had left him. Alice, his Favovrite, who had 
the Care of him during his Illneſs, allow'd but 
few to come into his Chamber. When ſhe 
ſaw him near his End, ſhe laid Hands upon 
every thing which was of any Value; nay, 
even took the Ring off his Finger and left 
him. His Courtiers and Chaplains were no leſs 
ingrateful, for they all deſerted him, and had 
not even the Charity to tet him know the 
ſhort Space he had-to live, and to warn -him 
of the Account he was ſooh to give to his 
Creator. An ordinary Prieſt; who happen'd 
to be there by chance, ſeeing him abandon'd 
in the Agonies of Death, gave him ſome Ex- 
hortation; to which the dying King enler- 
vour'd to make anſwer; but his Words were 
ſo inarticulate they could not be underſtood; 
the only Words he pronounced diſtinctly were, 


at giving up the Ghoſt, Feſis Chriſt. Thus 


died this illuſtrious Prince, at his Palace of 
Sheene, now called Richmond, in the ſixty fifth 
Vear his Age, and in the fifty-firſt of his 
Reign, in tlie Year F337. 

By a of -Haynalt he had twelve 
Children, ſome of whom died before him. 
Edward, Prince of Males, left but one Son, 
who - ſucceeded his Grandfather. William, 
his ſecond Son, died in his Infancy. Lzovel, 
Duke of Clarence, ended his Days in Tal, 
leaving but one Daughter whoſe Name was 
Philippa, and whom he had by his firſt Wife 
an Iriſb Lady. John of Ghent Duke of Lan- 
caſter, was twice married in his Father's time, 
and had Children, of whom I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to make mention in the following Reigns. 
His fifth Son was Edmund, ſurnamed of Lang- 
ley, the Place of his Birth; he was made Earl 
of Cambridge by the King his Father, and 
Duke of Be in the Reign of his Nephew 


RNichard II. "William, ſurnamed of Windſor, 


died young. Thomas of Woodſtock, his ſeventh 
Son, was, by Richard II, made Duke of 
Backingham,.'and afterwards Duke of Gloce- 
- Tſabella, Edward's eldeſt Daughter, marry'd 
Ingetram de Coucy,” Count de. Sorfſons. Jan 
was: firſt betrothed to the Duke of Auſtria, 
afterwards to Peter the Cruel of Caſtile, before 
he was King, and died at Bowrdeaux in her 
way to Spain, to conſummate her Marriage. 
Blanche lived but a few Years!" Mary marry' d 
Fohn de Montfort, Duke of Britam, and died 
in 1363. Margaret was the Wife of John 
Haſtings Earl of Pembr obe. 
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RICHARD II. farnamedof BoD aux, the Twjy 
King of England ſme the Conqueſh, 


TDWAR DUI. . having finiſh'd his glori- 
I ,  ous.. Courſe, Richard his Grandſon; as 
Repreſentative :of his Father the late Prince 
of Wales, had a natural Right to afcend the 
Throne, and was crowned King at VWeſimin- 
ter the 16th of July 1337, by Simon Sudbury 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
- - Immediately after this Solemnity, the young 
King created his Uncle Thomas of Woodftock 
Earl of Buckingham; Guiſthard d Angouleme, 
who had been his Tutor, Earl of Huntingdon; 
Thomas Mawbray Earl of Nottingham, and 
Henry Piercy, who 'was Earl: Marſhal, Earl 
/ ( c. 
The firſt Care of the Parliament, which 
met in October, was to regulate the Admi- 
niſtration during the King's Minority; to 
which end they appointed the King ſeveral 
Governors for his Education, and put the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom into the Hands of 
his three Uncles; to whom they joined ſome 
Biſhops and temporal Lords. This Care pro- 
ceeded from the Danger of entruſting the Per- 
ſon and Affairs of a young Monarch to the 
ſole Direction of his neareſt Relations, who 
might in their, Adminiſtration, be too ſelf - in- 
tereſted in their Views. This was a Subject of 
great Mortification to the three Princes, but 


eſpecially to the Duke of Lancaſter, who had 


flattered himſelf with the Hopes of being ſole 
Regent. | 191 


4 i +. 


Atſter this, Alice Pierce, Favourite of the 


late King, being accuſed in Parliament, and 
convicted of ſeveral Miſdemeanors, was by 
that Body condemn'd to Baniſhment, and all 
her Effects were confiſcated to the King's Uſe; 
but this Woman, who wanted neither Senſe 
nor Addreſs, ſoon found means to be recall'd; 
and to get all her Effects reſtored. Before this 
Parliament broke up, Richard confirm'd King 
Jabu's two Charters, and gave the Royal Aſ- 
ent to ſeveral Acts made with relation to the 
8 een England and the Court of 


* 0 


520 * 


414 


Soon after a naval Force being got ready; the 
Earls of Arundel and Saliſbury were ordered 
to go to Nor mandy, and take poſſeſſion of 


Cherbourg, which the King of Navarre: bad 


promiſed to put into the Hands of the Engliſb. 

carcely had they left the Coaſts of England, 
when they fell in with ſome Spaniſh Men of 
War, which engaged them very ſmartly, and 


did them ſome Damage; but notwithſtand- 


ing, they placed a Gariſon in Cherbourg, 
which open d to the Engli/h an Entry into 


T & 
Fd $8 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


AC 


Nurmandy, as the poſſeſſion of Calais did i 
n 2. 
= While the Fleet deſigned to guard the Corti 
was ſtill equipping, a Scots Pirate, name; 
Mercer, finding the Engliſh neglected the cn 
of the norther n Coaſts of the Kingdom , Entered 
the Harbour of Scarborough,” and made Prize 
of what Merchantmen were lying in that $4. 
port. This Succeſs raiſing his Hopes, he f) 
a long time cruiſed in thoſe Seas; and tr 
conſiderable Prizes : And no Order being take 
to repel him, a Citizen of London, nam 
John Philpot, incenſed to ſee the Merchant 
expoſed to the Inſults of this Pirate, undertogk 
at his own Expence to ſet forth ſome Ships. 
on board of which he put a thouſand My 
and went himſelf in chaſe of the Scots Put 
whom he came up with, engaged, took, a 
return'd in Triumph to Landon. This Adio, 
which gain'd him the general Applauſe of the 
People, diſpleaſed the Regents, who lookel 
upon it of dangerous Conſequence to ſuffers 
private Man entering upon fuch an Adios, 
without leave from the Government; buthe 
gave ſuch good Reaſons, after ſo modeſt 4 
Manner, in: Juſtification of his Enterprize, that 
he was acquitted. 155 EZ 1 
The Duke of Lancaſter having at lngh WRWNWT= 
finiſh'd his .naval Preparations, in which e 0 
had been long buſied, endeavour'd to reſtore 8 
to his Dominions the Duke of Bretany, whon N 
the King of France had driven out of * 
Country, by the Connivance of the Brin WWFY= 
Noblemen gain'd over to his Intereſt, Tit N 
unfortunate Prince finding himſelf deſerted by 
moſt of his Subjects, went to England towats 
the latter end of Edward the Third's Reign, 
to require Aſſiſtance; but ar this Reſource 
by the Death of his Father-in-law, he ſought 
an Azyle with his Kinſman and Ally, the Earl 
of Flanders ; while he reſided in this Count! 
an Envoy from France, in his Way to Sea 
land, was ſtopp'd in Flanders. by the Earl's 
Orders. Charles pretending this was done by 
the Duke's Inſtigation, inſiſted upo his being 
removed from, that Court; but the Earl, who 
did not think his being Vaſfal to the Crow! 
of France obliged him to ſuch Condeſcenfioh 
by bis Refuſal, furniſned the French Kuß 
with a Col our, which, tis probable, he fought 
to revenge himſelf on the Duke by another 
Method. He ſent an Army into Br" 
that he might compleatly ſpoil this untort! 
nate Prince, who was in no condition to W. f 
ſtand him. It was too much the wo 
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of England 
1 ting ready 5 e put out to Sea, he went 
himſelf on board, ſh 


77 anc laid Siege 42 1 ; 
„, who commanded the French Army 


Breſt during 
2 7 with neceſſa 


reſolving to make 
juncture, ? 
Offer, co Aoding a Treaty with him, upon 
the Foot he had 


a Party 
thoſe who 


e mean while; 


S- 4 > 


| 1 withdrew with ſome, Precipitation into 
Country to avoid a; Battle: The Eart of 


themſelves to 


under the Dominion. of France, and 
Country being 1 to a Province of, that 
Kingdom. This 


339 
Northumberland purſued him; and, to retard 
the Enemy's Retreat, detached Muſgrave, 
with the Command of fix thouſind Men, to 
keep him in play, as much as poſſible, with- 
out engaging too far ;. but as he himſelf ad- 
vanced with the reſt of the Army, he re- 
ceived News of his Detachment having fallen 
into an, Ambuſcade, and been. entirely defeat- 
ed. His Son, Henry Piercy, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, during the Time of this Siege, after 
a particular Manner, and gave, in this laſt 
Action; remarkable Proofs of that Intrepi- 
dity, by wnich he acquired the Sirname of 
Hotſpur. The Plague, which began to rage 
in the Northern Counties, compelled both 
Nations, without the Neceſſity of entering 
into a new Treaty, to be more ſtrict in keep- 
PEP 
The King of France was in a very great 
Rage at the Duke 'of Britany's having under- 
taken to recal the Engliſp into his Country; 
at leaſt, it was the Pretence he made uſe of 


for citing him before the Court of Peers; 
where the Prince was not likely to appear; 
but the Widow of Charles de Blois ſent Agents 
to the King, to repreſent to him, that he 


had no Right to confiſcate Britany, which was 
not originally a Feof of the French Crown. 
She aſſerted, that notwithſtanding ſome pre- 
ceding Dukes had thought fit to ſubmit 

aſe particular Services with regard 
to the Kings Fate, yet. were ſuch Ser- 
vices perſonal only, as they had not the Power 
to ſubmit the Dutchy without the Conſent of 
their Subjects. Theſe Remonſtrandes were 
but little minded, and the Court gave Sen- 


tence, that Britany ſhould be confiſcated to 
the King's uſe. This Step convincing the 
_ Britons, that Charles. ſtuck leſs at the Duke 
than at the Dutchy, they apprehended falling 


* 


their 


us Fear produced an Aſſocia- 
tion among the principal Britons, Who at 


length concluded on recalling. their lawful 
Prince, The Duke having received this a- 


greeable Invitation, made all poſſible, haſte 


(while P reparations for his Service were car- 


ing 0n n kern to repair th his own Do: 
minions. He was received by his Subjects 
with Demonſttations of .great Joy; but as his 


chief Towns were in the Hands of the Ene- 


my; hg earneſtly ſollicited the Eugliſw Court, 


ie f 83931 1.0 . 1 144 a 1 1 © 
to ſend him a Supply pl ome Troops to ſup- 


3 


port buns, "Ell eee 
ul Reinforcement. _.. On the Duke's Intreaty, 


the Council ferit away ſome Ships with Forces 


| on board, but moſt of them were foundered 
rr 


* During this Space of Time; the War wes 


continued in different Places, between the 


BngliÞ and Fronch, but they neyer came. io 4 
JVC 


2 


. 17 a 
decifive Engagement. The Governor of Cher- 
Bourg gained ſome Advantage over the latter, 
who ſoon had their Revenge, by taking ſeveral 
Merchant Ships. ee e 

The Parliament, which met in October 

1380, granted the King a new Supply to car- 
ry on the War with France and Scotland, and 
to aſſiſt the Duke of Britany; and removed 
all the Governors who had been named to 
take care of the King, both as it was re- 
ducing a very great Expence, and as their 
Number was an impediment to his Educa- 
tion; in the ſtead of theſe Lords, they made 
choice of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, who had the ſole Care of the King's 
Education intruſted to him. | 

The Supplies deſigned for the Duke of 

Britany being ready, the Command was given 
' to the Earl of Buckingham, the King's Uncle: 
but the King of France dying, and leaving 
for his Succeſſor Charles VI. his eldeſt Son, 
about twelve Years old, the Duke of Br:- 
tany, thinking it his wiſeſt Courſe to take 
Advantage of the French Court's Confuſion 
in the beginning of a Minority, ſpeedily con- 
cluded his Treaty with the new King, who 
granted whatever he deſired : Whereupon the 
_ Engliſh returned home again. 

At this Time there fell out an Accident of 
great Diſturbance to the Realm; the Parlia- 
ment having granted a Subſidy, to be levied 


by Way of Capitation or Poll- tax, from 
which no Perſon was exempt, not even the 


Prieſts and Nuns; all above fifteen Vears of 
Age being to pay one Shilling per Head; it 
was levied by the Collectors with exceſſive Ri- 
our. 3 85 
5 One who collected in Kent, demanding of 
a certain Tyler at Deptford, named Walter, 
a Shilling for one of his Daughters, the Fa- 
ther inſiſted on her being under the Age ſpe- 
cified in the Act of Parliament. On this 
Diſpute, the inſolent Collector, like moſt of 
that ſort of People, attempting to be certified 
of the Truth by a very indecent Action, the 
Father ſplit his Skull with his Hammer. All 
the Spectators applauded the Deed, and pro- 
miſed Protection to the Murtherer, who was 
commonly called Mat Tyler. At the fame 
Time the Spirit of Rebellion ſeized not the 
Inhabitants' of Deptford alone, but likewiſe 
all the Commonalty of the County of Kent, 
who were ſoon followed by thoſe of Eſſex. 
- 'The Poll Tax was not the ſole Cauſe of their 
Diſſatisfaction. The People of thoſe Parts 
had long been in a Ferment, which by this 
Accident being inflamed, blazed out into open 
Rebellion. They complained of the ſmall 
Care taken to hinder the frequent Deſcents of 
the French, who had committed great Ravages 


in theſe two Counties. The Populace were 


alſo extremely enraged againſt the Duke of 
Tantcaſter, who was charged with having, by 


I Pp 
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London, and in his March ſet at liberty all t 


that Name, and whom 


_ Hales, Prior of St. F 


maintaining it to be dangerous for the King b 


the Seditious became ſo outrageous, thit 


from the City by the Thames. Their pi 1 ; 
that Suburb not giying long Interrupt | 


their Approach might, for 


his Neglect, occaſioned all the Calamities 4; 
two Counties had undergone. All theſe Com 
plaints being ſpread in thoſe Parts, and com. 
tenanced by ſome ſeditious Spiriters, Producy 
a ſurprizing Effect. In a fhort Time Wy 
Tyler, choſen by the Seditious for their Ley 
er, and ſtiled Protector of the Poor Peg 
found himſelf at the Head of more thy, 
hundred thouſand Men, thirſting for Reveny 
on all the Nobility, and Miniſters of Jug; 
Thus attended, he bent his Courſe diredtly fo 


Priſoners detained in the publick '-Prifn 
Among thefe was a Prieſt of Maidſtone: i 
John Ball, who by his feditious Sermoms fl 
ſed the People even to a degree of Madheh 
He urged, that all Mankind being Aua 
Deſcendants, there ought to be no Diſtindha 
and conſequently it was their Duthy to nch 
the World to a compleat Equality. Purſwy 
to this Maxim, they reſolved to mike an B 
of all the Nobility, and all ſüch as were f. 
ſtinguiſhed by their Empl 80, wich 
farther Heſitation, they chop ff the Heads 
all the Lords, Gentlemen, Judges, 'Connf. 
lors, and Lawyers, who fell info their Clutch 
After this, they bound themſelves, never b 
acknowledge for King, atiy ' Perſon of th 
Name of John. This was an effect of thi 
Averſion to the Duke of Lancaſter, who ht 
they ſuſpected of + 


ras the Crown: af 2 

Richard underſtanding that this feditox 
Rabble were come as far in their Way b 
London as Blackheath, ' where Wat Tylr t: 
viewed his Army, ſent to know What wer 
their Pretenfions. Their Anſwer was, thi 
they had Affairs of great Moment ſſto comm. 
nicate to the King, and deſired him̃ to cm 
and talk with them in Perſon. This inſole 
Demand being debated in Council, ſome w 
of Opinion the King ſhould comply with it 
Rebels; alledging, that as he was' not 1 
Condition to repel force by force, the onj 
Way he had to gain them was by Condeſa 
ſion and Gentleneſs. But Simon Sudhir 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and [Robert] # 
obn's, and High Tit 
oppoſed It; 


ſarer of England, ſtrenuouſly 


truſt himſelf with this Rabble. According" 
this Sentiment, the Rebels Requeſt W ſe 
jected, and that with Menaces little Ager 
to the Court's preſent Situation. On this Ne 


mediately they marched towards Lond, f 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Southwark, 5 5 


were next for entering the City- * 
Bridge fad then Gates, Which being 
ſome time, 

had not * 
N 


1 


put a ſtop to their Impetuoſity, 


who preſently ſided with them, in ſpite 
Magiſtrates, ſet them open. Nothing 
g their Progreſs, they marched 


ducel he City, where they did whatever may 
Wi © ected from a Band ſo numerous, whoſe 
Lead de Conducter is Fury. The Duke of Lan- 
veoh, 5 Js Palace in the Savoy was reduced to 
han : 1 and the Houſes of ſuch as they deemed 
eng: eie Enemies were given up to be plundered, 
Uſtice However, their Leaders, pretending not to be 
tly br un ed by Avarice, prevented their Followers 
F E appropriating to themſelves any part of 


e Booty. They even threw into the Fire, 
which conſumed all the Wealth brought from 
Je cifcd Houſes, a certain Fellow of their 


aneh, n, who would have retained a Piece of 
, phate. In this general Confuſion, wherein Lon- 
nchen s bore the Fate of a Town taken by Storm, 
red de Archbiſhop's Palace, and the Temple, with 
fray n the Writings there preſerved, were devour- 


d by the Flames, and alſo the Hoſpital of 


0 AN Yobn's, Clerkenwell. The Houſes of the 
"tho od emen, Judges, and principal Citizens 
ea BW: red a like Fate. This outrageous Rabble 
Hunte ooked on themſelves as bound to obſerve their 


WO:th, in extirpating all Appearances of Gran- 
er or Diſtinction. The Flemings, againſt 
Whom they were moſt inveterate, above all 
Wothers, were moſt expoſed to their mercileſs 
WWF uy. They dragged them from the Churches 
bere they had taken Sanctuary, and on their 
ot being able clearly to utter certain Words, 
ey difficult for Foreigners to pronounce, they 
erer inſtantly cut in pieces. 

The Rebels having given theſe firſt Marks of 
err Rage, they approached the Tower, which 
Wight have been eaſily defended, if the Terror 
pread in the Garriſon had not induced them 
open the Gates. There they found the 
uchbiſhop of Canterbury, and the Treaſurer, 


I | Imagining themſelves ſecure in that Place, 
ith .- hoſe Heads they took off without the Ce- 
. 4 emony of a Trial. This done, they divided 


nto three Bodies. Wat Tyler remained near the 
Tower with thirty thouſand Men. Fact 
Straw [another of their Leaders] advanced 
nto the City with the Rebels of Eſſex, to the 
umber of ſixty thouſand. The reſt, under 
Conduct of another Captain, lodged them- 
ves on Mile-End Green, Fr Tar 
Mean while, the King and Council were in 
the utmoſt Perplexity. After long Debates 
% to quell theſe Outrages, no better Me- 
bad could be deviſed, than to offer the Re- 
>, authentick Charter, confirming the 
* of the People, and a general Am- 
1 U for all Crimes committed ſince the In- 
| on. The Eſex Men willingly accepted 
; : fers, though they were already in the 
10 n of the City. Accordingly, leav- 
I _ 1 their Shui to haſten the Char- 
: ardon, they to their re- 
ſpective Homes, 9 
34 
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rode towards St. George's Fields. 
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But Wat Tyler was not fo tractable, though 
he pretended his ſole Aim was to obtain rea- 
ſonable Conditions. However, as he appear- 
ed willing to enter into Negociation with the 
King himſelf, Richard, with a few Atten- 
dants, came to Smithfield, whence he ſent Sir 

n Newton to acquaint him, his Majeſty 


would confer with him. Tyler inſolently re- 


plied, he would go ſpeak to the King, juſt 
when he himſelf pleaſed. Nevertheleſs, he 
moved forward immediately, at the Head of 
his Troops, but fo very deliberately, that the 
King, being almoſt out of Patience, in order 
to quicken him, ſent the Gentleman back, de- 
firing him to be more ſpeedy ; which Commiſ- 
ſion had like to have coſt him his Life. Wat 
Tyler was juſt entered Smithfield; when the 
Knight delivered the King's Meſſage, with- 
out alighting, not imagining he would have 
expected from him ſuch a Formality; but the 
inſolent Arch-Rebel was ſo offended at his 
omitting this Mark of Reſpect, that. he was 
about to diſpatch him with his Sword, if the 
King, who. was himſelf advancing, had not 
aloud commanded the Knight to diſmount. 

In Wat Tyler's Conference with the King, 
being both mounted, he made ſuch extravagant 
Propoſals, that Richard was at a Loſs what 
Anſwer to return, The Subſtance of his De- 
mand was, that all the old Laws ſhould. be 
aboliſhed, and the Government modelled ac- 
cording to certain fantaſtical Notions . framed 
by himſelf, While he was making theſe De- 
mands, he now and then lifted up his Sword, 
as it were to threaten the King, in caſe he in- 
ſtantly complied not with all their Pretenſions. 
This brutal Inſolence ſo raiſed the Indigna- 
tion of [ William] Wakworth, Mayor of Lon- 


don, who attended Richard, that, vrithout 


conſidering to what Danger he expoſed the 
young King his Sovereign, he diſcharged ſo 
home a Blow on the Rebel's Head, as laid 
him-daad-at hig Feet: ðᷣͤ did; iron 

This Action, no leſs imprudent than reſo- 
lute, might very naturally have occaſioned the 
Ruin of the King and all his Attendants 
but by a lucky Chance, which they had little 
reaſon to expect, it produced a contrary. Ef- 
fect. It is true, when the Rebels ſaw their 
Leader on the Ground, they encouraged each 
other to revenge his Death; nay, their Bows: 
were actually bent againſt the King and his 
Retinue. But Richard prevented the Danger, 
by a bolder and more prudent Action than 
could be expected from a young Prince of fif- 
teen Years. Inſtead of flying; he turned to 
the Rebels, and undauntedly called out to 
them: What, my Friends! will you kill your” 


King ? Be not concerned fur the Loſs of 
your Leader; I myſelf. will nom be: your: Ge- 


neral ; follow me. This ſaid he gently turned 
his Horſe, and putting himſelf at their Head, 
The young 


4 R King's 
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King's Reſolution made ſuch Impreſſion on the 
Minds of the Rebels, that, fancying he really 
declared for them, they altered their firſt 
Purpoſe, and followed him without delay. 
They were: no ſooner come into the Fields, 
but they Jaw marching towards them a Troop 
of a thouſand armed Citizens, raiſed by the 
Mayor, under Conduct of Sir Robert Knoles, 
an Officer of great Reputation. This Sight 
ſtruck them with ſuch Terror, that falſly ima- 
gining the whole City was in Arms to attack 
them, the foremoſt Ranks threw down their 
Arms and begged Quarter. This terrifying 
the reſt, who knew not the Cauſe, every one 
preſſed to follow their Example. Thus, in a 
few Moments, the whole Multitude was diſ- 
perſed, without the effuſion of any Blood but 
that of the Arch- Rebel. N 
It was not only in the Counties of Kent an 
Eſſex, that the Spirit of Rebellion poſſeſſed 
the People. While Vat Tyler and Fach Straw 
were marching to London, Fohn Ball and 
Jobn Wraw, two ſeditious Prieſts, ſtirred up 
the Populace of Sufolt, where they quick - 
ly aſſembled fifty thouſand Men. The Bar- 
barities they practiſed in thoſe Parts were 
numberleſs, as if they feared being out-done 
in Cruelty! by thoſe who exerciſed their Fury 
in London. Sir John Cavendiſh, Chief Juſtice, 
fell a facrifice to their Rage. After that, they: 
burned all the ancient Charters in the Abbey 
of St. Eadmond's" Bury, and in the Univerſity 
of Cambredge. . 
On the other hand, Litteſter, an Alehouſe- 
keeper at Norwich, headed another Body of 
Rebels in the County of Norfo/k, and put to 
cruel Deaths all the Judges and other Mem- 
bers of the Law he could lay hand on. As 
for the Nobility and Gentry, he was ſo very 
audacious as to compel them to ſerve him on 
the Knee; and if any ſcrupled to ſubmit to 
that. Indignity, he immediately ordered he 
ſhould loſe his Head. As the King's Coun- 
cil could not poffibly conclude on a Reme- 
dy capable of curing theſe Diſorders ſo ſpee- 
dily as occaſion zequired, it was neceſſary that 
others ſhould be authoriſed to apply their Endea- 
vouts'to. remove the imminent Danger, without 
waiting far Orders from Court. Henry Spencer, 
Biſhop of Norwich, a Prelate of great Cou- 
rage; though educated in a Profeſſion ſo very 
different from that of a Warrior, thought it 
his Duty to do ſomething more than barely 
offer up Prayers, on ſo preſſing an Occaſion, 
which equally threatned Clergy and Laity. 
He headed a few loyal Subjects, and, attack - 
ing the Rebels, made a terrible Slaughter. 
The two Leaders, Wraw and Littefter, being 
taken in the Fight, the firſt was beheaded on 
the ſpot, and the: other ſent to Lenden, there 
to receive the juſt Reward of his Crimes. 
Theſe Troubles being appeaſed ſooner and 
more happily than could well have been ex- 
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his Enemies from ſpreading a Report, that b 


great Pomp, agreeably to the 


pected, the King, by Advice of his Counci 


reſolved to chaſtiſe the moſt criminal T, 
this effect, the Lords had orders to rai ; : 
every County, Troops of approved Loyal 0 
and lead them to London. In a ſhort Tir | ht 
was got together an Army forty thou L 
ſtrong, which, divided into two Bodies on: 2 
marched into the County of Kent. At the 7 
Head of the other, the King, in Perf E 
marched into Eſſex, to puniſh the People 
thoſe Quarters, who began again to ſtir on the he 
Revocation of the Charter and general Pur. fit 
don, with which they had been allured. 4, cu 
theſe People had not time to take juſt Me. ha 
ſures, and found themſelves prevented by the th 
King's diligence, they were eaſily defeated th 
Great Numbers were ſlain, and many other wi 
reſerv'd for publick Examples. Among the | orc 
laſt, was Jack Straw, Companion of 7% Ei 
Tyler, and Head of the Eſſex Rebels. He der 
confeſs d, if they had ſucceeded in thei nol 
Schemes, as they had reaſon to expect, their to 
Deſign was to murder the King; root out the Ri 
Nobility and Clergy, excepting the Mendicmt on] 
Fryars; divide England into ſeveral Soe. Ple 
reignties; make Wat Tyler King of Ke he 
aboliſh all the ancient Laws, and make ney Inc 
ones. It is affirm'd, that beſides thoſe why art 
fell in the Field, more than fifteen hundred hoy 
died by the Hangman. Ale 
The Duke of Lancaſter was on the Nor- 4 
thern Borders when the Rebellion broke aut a \ 
in Kent, which lies at quite the oppoſite Ex. 775 
tremity of the Kingdom. On the very fit 5 
Intelligence, he ſpeedily ſtruck up a thre Kin 
Years Truce with the Scots, for fear theſe Vp 
Commotions ſhould render them more dif- War 
cult. Mean while, as he was apprehenſive of WW thoſ 
expoſing himſelf to the Rage of his Enemis Wil had 
if he return'd to Court, and alſo of ging Thi 
the Northern Counties a Pretence to imitate 1 t 
thoſe in the South, if he continued within F 
the Realm, he rather choſe to withdraw into ! 0 
Scotland, where he remain'd *till the Sediton JOrer 
was appeaſed. The King of Scots offer G 
him twenty thouſand Men, to ſupprels the " 
Rebels, but he refus'd that Afliſtance, |, T5 
by introducing Foreigners, he ſhould occafion ""p 
the Revolt to become general. Notwithſtand- * 
ing theſe Precautions, he could not prevent 4 x 


defign'd to march to London, at the Head ot 
Scatiſi Army, and ſeize the Crown; but he 
eaſily clear'd himſelf from this ill-ground 
Aceuſation. | —_— 
On May 2, 1381. Richard's Marriage W 

Anne of Luxemburgh, Siſter of the Emp 
Wenceflaus, was concluded at NA 
This Princeſs arriving in England a little oi 
the Troubles were appeaſed, was recelv d Wl 

King's Hum 
who abundantly delighted in ſuch Solemur 


ties. F au of 


Ednund Earl of March, Grandſon of Ro- 


y Mortimer, he b 
he Reign of Edward III, died in February 
1382 in his Government of Ireland. He 


ied Philipa, only Daughter of Lionel 
yr 3 third Son of Edward III, 
ad by her had a Son, named Roger, who 
ſucceeded him in his Honours and Title of 
Earl of March. 3 
Nicbard, being now in his ſeventeenth Vear, 
began more evidently to diſcover his Diſpo- 
bon, which hitherto had been ſomewhat 
curbed by the Awe of his Governors. He 
had a high Conceit of his own Merit, and 
thought himſelf as well qualify'd to govern 
the State as was his Grandfather Edward III, 
when he was at his Years; but there was a 
geat difference between theſe two Princes. 
= 74rd, even when very young, had a won- 
WT ful Penetration, and entertain'd none but 
noble and generous Inclinations, all tending 
to his own glory, and his Subjects felicity. 
Richard, on the contrary, bent his Thoughts 
only on Trifles, and regarded nothing but his 
Pleaſures, When he was paſt his Childhood, 
he was remarked to chuſe Favourites whoſe 
WS Inclinations ſuited his own, or who at leaſt 
WS zrtfully feign'd to approve of all his Actions, 
bo irregular ſoever. Among theſe were 
Alexander Nevil Archbiſhop of Yerk, Robert 
ere Earl of Oxford, Michael de la Pole, 
2 Merchant's Son of London, and Judge 
8 7reflian, who never wanted Reaſons to 
countenance whatever was agreeable to the 
King, Theſe - Favourites, who let flip no 
Vpportunity to flatter him, were amply re- 
warded for the leaſt petty Services, while 
thoſe who managed the publick Affairs, and 
had all the Fatigue, were very little regarded. 
This Procedure began to be very diſpleaſing 
to the People, when an Accident, towards 
the End of this Year, put them quite out 
of Conceit with their Sovereign. One of the 
forementioned Courtiers obtaining of the King 
WT” Conſiderable Grant, Richard Scrope, then 
Chancellor, refuſed to annex the Great Seal 
to the Patent, He even told the Perſon who 
llcited him, that the Duty of his Office 
would not ſuffer him to affix the Seal, com- 
mitted to his keeping by the Parliament, 
0 al the King's indiſcreet Grants, till he 
ad acquired more Experience. Richard, 
Provoked at this refuſal, ſent for the Great 
8 YL r reſort to deliver it, as holding 
, ot the King, but the Parliament. 
i Refolution fel farther cee the 
dung Prince, he went himſelf to the Chan- 
lor to require his Obedience; whereupon 
| . hancelſor deliver'd up the Seal, declaring 
Timm no longer ſerve him in any publick 
P!oy, but content himſelf, in every other 
with maintaining the Allegiance due 
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beheaded in the beginning of 


from a Subject to his Sovereign inviolably. 

Richard kept the Great Seal in his Hands 
ſome Days, and fearing another Chancellor 
ſhould obſtruct his inconſiderate Grants after the 
like manner, he himſelf put the Seal to ſeveral 
Patents, and then gave it to* Robert Bray- 
brook, Biſhop of London, who probably was 
not ſo ſcrupulous as his Predeceſſor. This 
Action, though extoll'd by the Favourites 
with great Commendations of the King's 
ſteadineſs, was diſpleaſing to the People. 
From henceforward Richard muſt be looked 
on as a Prince capable of falling into great 
Exceſſes, unleſs timely Care was taken to 
bridle his Paſſions. | 

The Biſhop of Norw:ch had lately with 
the King's leave rais'd an Army, and went in- 
to France in behalf of Pope Urban againit 


the Anti-Pope Clement; and entring firſt into 


Flaniers, he took and ſacked many Towns, 
at laſt beſieg'd IYpres, till by an Army of 


French he was forc'd to raiſe the Siege. And 


wanting Proviſions for the Subſiſtance of his 
Army, would have been at a Loſs to extri- 
cate himſelf from this Labyrinth, had not the 
Duke of Bretagne employ'd his Intereſt in 
his behalf. By the Mediation of this Prince, 
they had permiſſion to retire, on reſtoring the 
Places they had taken. Thus ended the 
Croiſade, undertaken for the ſole Intereſt of 
Urban, without the. Pope or England receiving 
the leaſt Benefit. The Biſhop being return'd, 
the King order'd the Temporalities of his See 
to be ſeiz'd, and ſeveral of his prineipal Offi- 
cers to be impriſon'd for not following their 
Inſtructions, | | 
| While the Croiſes were employ'd in ra- 
vaging Flanders, England was, in her Turn, 
a great Sufferer by the frequent Deſcents of 
the French, and Incurſions of the Scots. As 
there was no Army on foot to repulſe theſe 
Invaders, the King was oblig'd to call a Par- 
liament, who granted him a Subſidy to con- 
tinue the War with Scotland, the Command 
whereof was given to the Duke of Lancaſter. 
The King of Scotland having receiv'd In- 
telligence of the Preparations againſt him, 
ſued for Peace; but it was abſolutely refus'd 
him. | E „ e e. 
Mean while the Duke of Bretagne us'd 
his Endeavours to reconcile the Crowns of 
England and France, With much Solicita- 
tion, he at length prevail'd with the two 
Kings to ſend their Plenipotentiaries between 
Calais and Boulogne ; but this Negociation 
ended only in a Truce for ten Months, in 
which the Kings of Scotland and Caſtile, i 
they deſir'd it, were to be included. The 


Duke of Burgundy, the King of France” 
Uncle, undertook to anſwer, within a cer- 


tain limited Time, for the King of Scotland. 
But his Father-in-law, the Earl of Flanders, 


be His tory 


dying n this Interval, his care to take Poſſeſ- 


ſion of his Dominions, occaſioned his forget- 


ting, or neglecting this Engagement. In the 
Interim, whether the Engliſb thought the 


Scots would not be included in the Treaty, 
or were willing to reap ſome Advantage from 
the Expence they had been at, the Duke of 
Lancaſier marched and ravaged Scotland to the 
very Gates of Edinburgb. This Incurſion o- 
bliged the Scots King to deſire to be included 
in the Truce, which was granted by the Me- 
diation of the Duke of Burgundy. 
Not long after the Duke of Lancaſter's Re- 
turn, a certain 1r;þ Monk came to Court, 
then at Saliſbury, and diſcover'd a Secret of 
eat moment to the King, v:z. that the Duke 
of Lancaſter, his Uncle, had conſpired to mur- 
der the King, and ſeize on the Crown. This 
Accuſation was attended with ſo many Cir- 
cumſtances, that Richard. could not but cre- 
dit the Story. The Duke, without the leaſt 
Emotion, juſtify'd himſelf on each Article, in 
ſuch a manner that the King ſeem'd fatisfy'd. 
The Accuſer was taken into Cuſtody, either in 
order to his Puniſhment, or to his more tho- 
rough Examination. However, the very 


Morning he was to have been brought before the 


Council, he was found hanging in the Priſon, 


without any poflibility of diſcovering the Au- 
thor of this Villany. This Accident proved 
very injurious to the Duke of Lancaſter, be- 
cauſe the People were prepoſſeſs d againſt him; 
tho' it was altogether as probable, that the 
Monk was made away by the Authors of the 
Accuſation, as by the Direction of the Party 


accuſed. ä 


Another Accident which happen d ſoon af- 


ter, confirm'd the People in the Suſpicion 


raiſed by the Monk's Depoſition againſt the 
Duke of Lancaſter. A certain Alderman of 
London, and the Duke's great Favourite, being 
charged with conſpiring againſt the King, af- 
ter a {ſtrict Examination, was convicted. Tho 
the Duke was then abſent, his cloſe Friendſhip 
with the Criminal, and the Endeavours of his 
Friends to prevent the Sentence, and afterwards 
to procure the Kings Pardon, gave riſe to Diſ- 
courſes and Reflections not at all to the Duke's 
Advantage. He was then in embaſſy at Pa- 
ris, where he expended 50000 Marks, which 


produced no other Fruit than a few Months 


Prolongation of the Truce. | 

If the Duke of Lancaſter was not much 
beloved by the People, he was no leſs hated 
by the Favourites, who, while he was in 
credit with the King, had little hope of ma- 
naging and diſpoſing Matters at their Pleaſure. 
The Maxim and Character of moſt Favorites 
are well enough known to be, not to -ſaffer 
about their Maſter any but their own Crea- 


. © tures. Theſe looking on the Duke of Lan- 
Caſter as a troubleſome Inſpector, and above 
nd ing to court them, were ſtrongly 


— 
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King with Jealouſies ſufficient to make * 


ring, took upon him to draw up the Ariicks 
of Accuſation, and manage the Evidence, pz 


vate Perſon, tho', by the Laws of the Lin 


of Opinion, that the firſt Step they ought 
take, was to rid themſelves of that Prince X 
that end they acted in concert, to inſpire . 


regard his Uncle as a moſt dangerous Eney 
Richard, who neither did, nor would ſce by 
with their Eyes, ſuffer'd himſelf to be 5 for 
prejudiced, as to conſent to the Scheme tj. 
had laid, of accuſing the Duke of High-tre, 
ſon, Judge Treflion, a Man cruel and d. 


even offer'd. to proceed againſt him as 2 pr 


he could be try'd only by his Peers. As lh 
| Buſineſs could not be ſo ſecretly carry d on 
as to keep it from the Duke's Ear, he judo 
it imprudent to deliver himſelf into the Hank 
of his Enemies, whom he perceived dee. 
mined on his Ruin; ſo without giving hin 
the Trouble to ſtudy a Juſtification, he with. 
drew to his Caſtle of Pontefract, where he 
aſſembled ſome Troops, and made other Pre. | 
parations in order to ſtand on the defenig i 
if attacked. Tho his Friends were not may, 
yet as he was perſecuted by the Miniftry, fl 
leſs beloved than himſelf, he eafily found Pep 
ple enough to fide with him. The Naw 
was juſt on the very Brink of a deſtructied. 
vil War, when the Princeſs of Wales, th 
King's Mother, interpoſed... to mediate a Pac 
fication before Hoſtilities were commence, 
After many Journeys and Fatigues, ſhe # 
length ſucceeded, and Richard, fully convinced 
of the Falſity of what had been ſuggeſted b 
him againſt the Duke, his Uncle, was recon 
ciled, and again took him into Favour, 
During theſe Broils, no Preparations wer 
made for War, tho' the late Truce with Fran! 
and Scotland was near expiring. The El 
Miniſtry flatter'd themſelves with the thoughs 
of a Renewal; but the King of France hal 
other Deſigns. - As he ſaw the Court of Br 
gland in a moſt ſupine Security, he reſolvedt 
improve it by making a powerful Effort, fn 
which he promiſed himſelf great Advantage 
To that end he ſent a numerous Army 10 
Guienne, hoping to compleat the Conquelt 
that Principality, before the Engliſb could k 
able to make Oppoſition. At the fame dur 
he ſent a Reinforcement to the King of S. 
land of a thouſand Men at Arms, under l 
Command of John de Vienne, who was 0 
make a powerful Diverſion in the North, 
order to favour the Deſcent of the Freud! 
the ſouthern Parts of the Iſland. The as 
all theſe Preparations gave the Engliſb 7 
their Safety. The Court iſſued out ſuch fe 
ſing Orders to levy Troops, and the Ot 
were executed with ſuch Ardour and Dil 
that, if Hiſtorians are to be credited, p 
ard quickly found himſelf at the Ha, 
three hundred thouſand Men, He 9 
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ſixty thouſand * the Conduct of the Duke 
27 Lancaſter, to march into Scotland, while he 
of ſelf with the Reſidue, waited for the French 
102 ſouthern Coaſt. On the Duke of Lan- 
Jl irs Apron the Scots who were already 
wy ing th e Engliſh Borders, retired: to the 
Fer of their own Country, leaving the 
Engliſh ( General at. Liberty to retaliate the Da- 
ange done to England, by like Depredationg 
en, whither. he had followed the In- 
raders The vaſt Strength of Richard deſtroy- 
ing the King of France's Hopes of ſycceeding 

1 f Prbject, he deferred the Execution to 
1 more convenient Seaſon. By that Means 
Richard was at. leiſure to march towards Scot- 
WF ; with, the chbice of his Army. In all 
"he would have entirely ſubdued 

that . Kilb, h had he known how to improve 
his Advantage Knee the King of Scotland 
as not in a to oppoſe. Rut the Jea- 
louſies Which the avourites' had of the Duke 
of Lancafter,- - who" dmmanded under him, 
al d the Ahe Loſs of ſo fair an 
Opportunity. I he Scott perceiving the King 
of England, inſtead of puſhing them vigorouſly, 
Wis amuſing himſelf with ravaging the Coun- 
ity about* Edinburgh, began ſomewhat to re- 
1 ever from the Fright .into which they were 
Won. at the Appearance | of his formidable 
$0 4 As EO cle not able to attack him, 

& judged the” beſt way to oblige him to 
of 1 55 was to make a Diverſion in his 
own Territories. ' Purſuant to this Reſolution, 
they removed at a greater diſtance from the 
ii Army, to make the King believe it 
Ins tb void 2 Battle. 
they: fuddehily bloke into Galer lad, where 
they 1 made telrible Rayages. White they were 
bn their March thither, "Richard, did not once 
Werd büimſelf 1987 0 after them; ſo 
biting therm fed, ind ſatisfy'd with what 
5 es 10 0 Had 0 ain d, he reſolved 
10 not being What 


7 £1 


Sh ence Pr 8 oy s. + etering Cumberland, 
and hr debt call hape cut off their. Retreat; 
Pur riot = > all the Duke 9 Lanca- 


Tra} a v4 


e 75 0 9 dich to the 5 1 | 


Is Advice cotteſp ding with his Suſpiclons 
ang 1nthinarions;? xe: continued! his March, 
Mont concerning himfelf to ſeek out the 
my, All, 1 5 the Favourites, were fo 
inge at ts unc oncern for the Calamities of 
Ig diy murmuring, and confidering — 


King himſelf as a Prince uite re ardleſs of 
i PANE: Welkate. F ; 8 


A, 1 e*3: I 1 * [ 
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RICHARD II. 


Bat by ſpeedy Marches 


17 was about to ei, ie fr 


bis gs of: Cumbtyland,ithatthey' could not 


While the King was on his Journey to Lon- 
don, the Lord Holland his half Brother, quar- 
relling with the. Earl of. Stafford's eldeſt Son, 
killed him, and took Sanctuary at Beverley 
Abbey. The Action was ſo heinous, that not- 
withſtanding the Proximity of Blood, Richard 
reſolved to abandon the Murderer to the Ri- 
gour of the Law. In vain did the Princeſs of 
Wales, their common Mother, intercede for 
her Song ſhe could never obtain his Pardon. 


This Refuſal fo. affected her Mind, that ſne 


died with meer Grief a few Days after. Ne- 
verthelefs, whether. the King repented of his 
Unkindneſs to his Mother, or the Mur- 
derer found a more powerful Interceſſor, 

the Princeſs was ſcarcely in her Grave, when 
he granted the Pardon ſhe had in vain ſol- 
licitet. 

- "Al Apprehenſions of a French Saen be- 
ing vaniſh'd, the Duke of Lancaſter brought 
on the Carpet his. own Affairs, and demand- 
ed the King's Aſſiſtance to proſecute his Right 
to the Crown of Caſtile, He could never have 
choſe a more ſeaſonable Juncture to obtain his 
Defire. - Ferdinand, King of Portugal, dying 
without any legitimate Iſſue, except Beatrix, 
Nerd to the Kin of, * that Prince 


Ne 


Throne 7 I late King” : an 8 
As this Quarrel cou ſcarce, poſhibly be de- 
cided but by the Sword, the King of Caſtile 
enter d Portugal, ' and alrancing as far as 
Liſbon, laid ſiege to that City. But meeting 
with a more reſolute Defence than he ex- 
pected, he Was forced to retire. 


* > 


"The: new King of Portugal az His Eue- 

6 the King 
of France, ſent Ambaſſadors to England, to 
make 7 ELeagye: with Richard, offering to ac- 
Capi the Duke of Lancaſter for King 
of Caftile, and ſupport Bis Right with his 
whole Power. Affairs in England were then 
in A Situation very 17 to tender ſucceſsful 
the, 'Negociation of > Porpugat: e Agents: 
Richard, till prepo ok Japainft Pike his 
Uncle, heartily wiſhing s Removal; his Fa- 
voufites repreſenting Him a8 4 d ; Re- 
lative , and a ve troubleſome Goyet Hor. 
They told him, moreover, it was His Intereſt 
to Nechr cb the King of Coftile „ Bnglind's 
avowed Enemy, 


Facility be accompliſhed, as the King of Por- 
tugal offer'd, to make. a powerſul verſion; 
The Duke of Lantafter, with all poſſible 1 
dour, 'haſten'd' on the Concluſion of this Af- 
fair, as With. the 1 red, 

Bas” 7 : 


In the next 
bak mpaign he Joſt a Battle, Which obliged him 
to quit, Dag, ſtill hoping | by 12 Alff ſtance 


and which might with. more 
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and Aſſiſtance of Portugal, it would not be 
| impoſſible to ſucceed in his Deſigns. All 
theſe Conſiderations induced the King's Coun- 
cil to give a favourable Hearing 
King of Portugals Propoſals, and to promiſe 
the Duke of Lancaſter a Succour proportiona- 
ble to the Importance of the Enterprize. Pur- 
ſuant to this Reſolution, the King called a 
Parliament in 1355; to demand a Subſidy to 
inable him to accompliſh this Project. The 
Commons readily granted it, and expreſſed 
great Earneſtneſs for the Expedition, not ſo 
much out of Love to the Duke, as to remove 
him out of the Realm, where 1t was continu- 
ally dreaded he might in Time prove the Oc- 
ſion of Diſturbances fatal to the State. For 
that Reaſon, they had this Affair ſo much at 
Heart, that the Clergy refuſing to advance 
their Dividend demanded of the Subſidy, they 
petition'd the King to ſeize their Temporali- 
ties. Richard who bore his Uncle not Af- 
fection enough to quarrel with the Clergy on 
his account, refuſed to comply with the Com- 
mons Requeſt. This his Moderation procured 
him from the Eccleſiaſticks what he would 
ſcarce have extorted from them by Compul- 
ſion. Thus the Duke of Lancaſter ſecure of 
the Parliament's Aſſiſtance, did in Quality of 
King of Caſtile, conclude a League offenſive 
and defenfive with the King of Portugal , 
and prepared for the War with all poſſible 
Diligence. | 

In the fame Parliament Roger Mortimer, 
Earl of March, was declared preſumptive 
Heir of the Crown, in caſe Rzchard died 
without Iſſue. He was Son of Philippa, only 
Daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, third 
Son of Edward III. and Grandſon of Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, who ſuffer'd as a 
Traitor in the late Reign; but the Sentence 
paſſed upon him, was afterwards repealed, be- 
cauſe the Formalities preſcribed by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of the Realm, were not obſerved 
at his Trial. % | g We | 1 

| Before the Parliament broke up, the King 
conferred on the Earl of Cambridge, his Un- 
cle, the Title of Duke of Vork: on the Earl 
of Buckingham, his other Uncle, that of Duke 
of Gloceſter. - He could not avoid raiſing theſe 
two Princes to higher Degrees of Honour, ex- 
cept. he- would leave them below the Earl of 


Oxford, whom at the fame time he created 


Marquis of Dublin, and quickly after, Duke 
of Ireland. This Favourite was the firſt who 
ever bore the Title of Marquis in England, 
where it had been till then unknown. Mi- 
chael de la Pol, another of the King's Fa- 
vourites, was made Earl of Suffolk and Lord- 
Chancellor. _ e | 
In the Beginning of the 1386, Leo, King 
of Armenia, expelled his Dominions by the 
Turks, came to England to confer with Rich- 
ard, His Deſign was to procure a firm and 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


to the 


laſting Peace between France and Englayy 
hopes that the two Crowns would afterm 
unite their whole Strength to reſtore him 
his Kingdom: but if he ſucceeded not in 1 
Project, at leaſt he obtained from Nichar 
conſiderable Preſent, and a yearly Penſion 5 
thouſand Pounds. | ; 
As ſoon as the Duke of Lancaſter had f. 
niſh'd his Preparations for the Spaniſb Exe, 
tion, he embarked at Portſmouth, with , 
Army 20000 ſtrong, among whom were 2000 
Men at Arms, and 8000 Archers. He cam 
with him Conſtantia of Caſtile, his Wife a 
his two Daughters, Philippa and Catherin 
the firſt of whom he had by Blanch of Ia. 
caſter, and the other by Conſtantia, Th 
King and Queen accompanied them to Pari 
mouth, and wiſhing them good Succefs, pr. 
ſented them with two Gold Crows, Th 
Duke ſetting fail, made ſome ſtay at By 
and obliged the Duke of Bretagne to raiſe te 
Siege of that Town, which all his Effort x 
yet had not been able to reſt out of the Hang 
of the Engliſh. Then purſuing his Voyage 
the gib of Auguſt he arrived at Corunna, whe 
he landed his Forces. On his Arrival, he made 
himſelf Maſter of ſeveral Places in Gali 
and laſtly of Compoſtella, where he paſſed th 
Winter. While the Seaſon prevented him from 
continuing his Progreſs, he concluded a Mu. 
riage between Philippa, his eldeſt Daughter, 
and the King of Portugal, and employ'd the 
Remainder of his time in projecting the er 
ſuing Campaign, - | 
The Duke of Lancaſter's Departure, wii 
had before made a great Noiſe, prompted the 
Court of France to improve ſo favourable 
Juncture. As England, deprived of her del 
Troops, would probably be defenceleſs, Cr 
reſolved to make a freſh Effort to conquer that 
Kingdom. To that End, he made ſuch pro 
digious Preparations, that all Europe watt 
with Aſtoniſhment the Succeſs of this Ente. 
prize. He had prepared nine hundred Ta 
E and cauſed to be made a wood 
ort, which could be taken in Pieces, when, 
in to ſhelter his Troops after landing. Hal 
not his Uncle, the Duke of Berry, wid 
wanted to fruſtrate the Project, becauſe, 
an Hiſtorian, he was not the Author, too l 
delay'd his coming, the French would bar 
found England unprovided with Troops i 
her Defence: But the Duke not repairing f 
Juice till the 14th of September, Richard bt 
Time ſo to prepare as not to have much ® 
caſion to dread the mighty Efforts of thisV 
vader. Very probable, it was rather the n 
and unexpected Diligence of the Eng hfh, W 
the Seaſon, which prevailed with the A050 
France to diſmiſs his Troops into 
uarters. | | 2 
, As {bon as the grand Deſigns of Fran 
were known in England, Forces Were le 


wil 


a ed and Succeſs, that they ſoon 
py Hg Body of 200,000 Men. Part 
7 theſe Troops were put into the Places moſt 
g ed. while the Reſidue ſtood ready to op- 
che Enemies landing. But as this Army 
0 to be ſuſtained as well as raiſed, which 
ould not be done without vaſt Expence, a 
Parliament was called to conſider of Ways and 
Means. The King demanding a Subſidy pro- 
WT. .tonable to his Wants, the Parliament was 
ery willing to grant it, but could not think 
of leaving the Money in the Power of the 
King and his Favourites, among whom the 
Marquis of Dublin and the Earl of Suffolk 
beld the firſt Rank. Theſe Noblemen were 
b univerſally and fo exceſſively hated, that 
In order to ruin them, the Farliament ſcru- 
oed not to hazard the Loſs of the whole 
Kingdom. They preſented an Addreſs to the 
King, that the Treaſurer, John de Fordham, 
op of Durham, and the Earl of Suffolk 
od Chancellor, might be removed from their 
WEnploys. Moreover, that all thoſe might be 
led to Account thro' whoſe Hands the pub- 
ick Money had paſſed ; affirming, that, by 
Weconfiſcating the Eſtates and Poſſeſſions of thoſe 
liſmanagers, the King would find where- 
rithal to ſupply the Exigencies of the State. 
ecard, who expected a quite different Mat- 
in the preſent Juncture of Affairs, receiv'd 
Wc Addreſs with a Reſentment which it was 
et poſſible for him to diſſemble. He reply'd 
n ſharply, that the Parliament ought to 
ud the Buſineſs for which they were call'd, 
not to meddle with what was none of their 
ocems. He raſhly added, That to pleaſure 
=” Porloment, he would not turn away the 
ore Scullion in his Kitchen, At the fame 
ilant, he ſet out for Eltham, refuſing to ac- 
pt of any Reply. MY 
Though this Prince had all reaſon to con- 
oe the Commons were ſufficiently nettled at 
boffenſive a Speech, yet he ſent, a few Days 
err, the Chancellor himſelf to order them, 
very imperious manner, to grant the Sub- 
h. This Order, hitherto unuſual in Affairs 
f this Nature, was received with ſuch con- 
Em, that the two Houſes uniting on this 
Alon, as having one and the fame Intereſt, 
We": the King word, that they would pro- 
Wc! to no Buſineſs till he returned to his 
lament, and his Miniſters were puniſhed 
werably to their Demerits. This Reply 
mpleating the King's Indignation, he com- 
ded the two Houſes to ſend to him Forty 
their Members to give account of their 
YXdure ; but the Parliament,, far from 
tkcending to make him that Compliment, 
vs have come to an open Rupture; had 
Hs of the wiſeſt, though not without 
. ifficulty, prevailed with the reſt to ſend 
im his Uncle Thomas, Duke of Glouceſter, 


"the Bilhop of Ey. Theſe Deputies be- 


Enemy of the Engl: 


the Parliament. 


been diſpoſed ' of. A few Days after, the 
Chancellor, being convicted of Male-Admini- 
ſtration, was compelled to reſtore all the 


fing his Good-nature: ' 
agreeable News of the French Army. being 
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ing come to Eltham, told the King, in the 
Name of the two Houſes, that as the Sove- 
reign had Power to aſſemble them, they had 
likewiſe a Right to require his Preſence in 
Parliament. They added, it was enacted by 
an old Statute, that in caſe the King abſented 
himſelf forty Days from his Parliament, 
without lawful Cauſe, the Members might 
return to their Homes ; which they were re- 
ſolved to do, if the King perſiſted to deprive 
them of the honour of his Preſence. To 
this vigorous Declaration Richard replied in a 
great Paſſion, and with no leſs Imprudence, 
That he plainly perceiv'd his Subjects were 
determin'd to rebel againſt him, and there- 
fore all he had to do, was to ſollicit the 
King of France for aſſiſtance to reduce them 
to Obedience. The Lords made anſwer, 
the King of France was the moſt inveterate 


Nation, as appeared 
in his preſent Attempts to deſtroy them, 
therefore his Majeſty's deſperate Threats could 
not but proceed from the pernicious Advice of 
his evil Counſellors, who ſought only to ſet 
him at Variance with his faithful Subjects. 
Hereupon they withdrew, ſaying, their Or- 
ders were only to intreat him to return to his 
Parliament, whoſe ſole View was his and the 
Kingdom's Welfare. | | 

The Deputies being retired, Richard came 
to more moderate Reſolutions. Probably, the 
Miniſters and Favourites were afraid of the 
Conſequences which might attend a Rupture 
with the Parliament. In this Diſpoſition, he 
repaired to the Houſe of Lords, and with a 
good Grace granted whatever they had re- 
quired, The Chancellor was not only removed 
from his Office, but ſummoned to appear and 
give account of his Adminiſtration, wherein 
he was notoriouſly guilty of many Miſdemea- 
nors. As for the Marquis of Dublin, lately 
made Duke of Ireland, he was ſent thither 
with a Penfion of three thouſand Marks, his. 
whole Eſtate being confiſcated by order of 
This done, the two Houſes 
appointed fourteen Commiſſioners to take care 
of the National Affairs jointly with the King. 
The Duke of Glouceſter and the Earl of A. 
rundel were authorized to examine the Publick 
Accounts, and how the King's Revenues had 


Grants he had received of the King. Theſe 
Grants were ſo exorbitant, that Richard him- 
ſelf, who never had been at the Pains of com- 
puting them, could not but be ſurprized, nor 
refrain from upbraiding his Favourite for abu- 


Towards the end of this Seſſion, came the 


diſperſed, and their Fleet ſo damaged by 2 
Storm, that it would require much Time 15 | 
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345 
fore it could be made fit to put to Sea again, 
Of the great Number of Ships prepared by 
the French, the moſt part foundered at. Sea, 
or were loſt on the Eng/z/þ Coaſts. Among 
the laſt were found ſome laden with Plank, be- 
longing to the Fort above-mentioned. | 

The Parliament breaking up as ſoon as all 
Apprehenſions of the Invaſion were blown 
over, the King quickly gave Proofs of his Le- 
vity, by recalling to Court the Duke of Fe- 
lend, the Earl of Suffolk, and the Archbiſhop 
of York. He even affected to careſs them 
more than before their Diſgrace, and to load 
them with freſh Favours. The Favourites 
reſumed their former Station with Hearts 
thirſting for Vengeance, eſpecially againſt the 
two Commiſſioners of the Publick Accounts, 
who, by a ſtrict examination of their Con- 
duct, had occafioned their Conviction. And 
having the King's Approbation, they concert- 
ed the Means to compaſs their Ends. They 
found no better way than to poiſon the Duke, 
and ſome other of their principal Adverſaries, 
at a Feaſt to which they were invited by the 
Magiſtracy of London; but as they durſt not 
execute this Plot, without ſecuring the Mayor, 
he gave the Duke of Glouceſter notice of it, 
vho came not to the Feaſt. 

The Earls of Arundel and Nottingham, Ad- 
mirals of England, putting to Sea very early 
in the Spring, took a Fleet of French, Spa- 
niſh and Flemiſh Merchant Ships, and brought 
ſome of them to England, laden with Wine. 
Then they failed for the Coaſt of Bretagne, 


and relieved Breſt, which that Duke had be- 
ſieged. This Service, which deſerv'd ſome 


return from the King, procured them only 
his Indignation. On their arrival from this 
gallant Expedition, he would not vouchſafe 
to them; ſo far was he prejudiced 
againſt them through the Intrigues of his Mi- 
nitters. It was intimated to him, that the 
Capture of theſe Ships muſt inevitably create 
him Troubles, from which he would not rea- 
dily extricate. himſelf, The two Earls highly 
offended with this unworthy Reception, threw 
up their Commiſſion, which was given to the 
Earl of Northumberland. + _ | 
Thus did the Favourites exaſperate their 
eaſy Sovereign againſt the prime Nobility, in 
expectation of reaping the Fruit of their Arti- 
fices when the King ſhould be of Age, which 
was not now very diſtant ; but a certain Bu- 
ſineſs occurring ſoon after, occaſioned their 


| Judging. it behoved them to be more expedi- 


tious in the execution of their Projects. The 
Duke of Jreland preſuming on his Influence 
over the King, was ſo audaciouſly inſolent as 


to repudiate his Wife, Daughter of the Lord 


. Goucy, and Grand- daugbter to Edward III, 
in order to marry one of the 
of Honour, named Lancerona, a Bohemian, 
of very mean Extraction. Though this Di- 


Queen's Maids 
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vorce was greatly injurious to the Royal F, 


mily, Richard thew'd not the leaſt Concery 0 
but it was not the ſame with the Duke i * 
Glouceſter, who highly reſented the Aﬀecn 8 
and gave the Inſulter to underſtand, that N tl 
would not fail revenging it the very firſt 05 1 
portunity. This Menace made the Duke of | hi 
Ireland reſolve to anticipate the threatens | 
Vengeance. To this End, after concerts | 
Meaſures with the King, he feign'd to ru | yi 
over to Ireland, but took the Road to /g ex 
in which Journey the King himſelf was ole At 
ſed to accompany him; but this pretend ot! 
Voyage was only to conſult, with more vi. W 
vacy, how to execute their Scheme of aſſun. his 
ing an arbitrary Power, whereof the Duke of to 
Glouceſter, the Earls of Arundel, War | but 
Derby and Nottingham, were deſtin'd to fte me 
the firſt Effects. The reſult of this Conf. pru 
tation was, that the King ſhould raiſe » oth 
Army to terrify theſe Noblemen, and after | ceſt 
wards call a Parliament, the Election of which mor 
ſhould be ſo managed, that the Member hon 
ſhould be all in his Intereſt ; and that he | Lon 
| ſhould cauſe ſuch Acts to be paſſed as wer Alle 
neceſſary to ſecure him a Power unlimited, Oatl 
No ſooner was the Project laid, but the | Ricb 
went to Nottingham, where the King ent fi this 
all the Sheriffs, ſome of the principal Citizens Prev 
of London, and the whole Bench of Jud him, 
Being aſſembled, he communicated to them woul 
his Deſign of raifing Forces to chaſtiſe fuch Dake 
of the Nobility as he named to them, among Was f 
whom was the Duke of Glouceſter, and de- forbea 
manded of the Sheriffs, what Number of demni 
Troops each could undertake to furniſh, He purely 
then declared his Intention of ſummoning a les tl 
Parliament, and commanded them to let n Oubjed 
Repreſentatives be choſen but ſuch as wer * Ki 
in the Liſt he himſelf ſhould give them. Tit wi " 
Sheriffs made. Anſwer, that the Orders e Wi 8 Pe 
gave them were beyond their Power to ei-. Wl rage 
cute; that the People were ſo well incline v ** V, 
the Lords he mention'd, there was no prolpe Wi * of 
of levying an Army againſt them; that it v® By. er th 
ſill more difficult to deprive the People d 90 Wn 
their Right of freely electing their Repret- Wi _ 
tatives in Parliament. But the Judge, i Ws 3 
their Parts, were not ſo ſcrupulous. Il 10 * 
King aſked them, whether he had not Fo 1 
to diſplace the fourteen Commiſſioners 4 * 5 
pointed by Parliament, and annul ſuch A , —_ 
DO EIT po Rn OE Int d We 
as were prejudicial to him? They reply of 
. | thelels feltore C 
The King was above the Laws, Never 7 
when they were requir'd to ſubſcribe theſ oh F 
Opinion, ſome would fain have been 7 lience 1 
cus'd, but were compell'd to it by the 4 Rebels; 1 
naces of the Favourites. One of the Jug 2 * | 
after Signing, is recorded to have iy sa nece 
audibly ; That never did Aflim bei, A ber b. 
Hanging than wbat he had juſt l ten 9 h 
0/4748, | t ta © beſt 
doing. The Sentiments of the Judges ue 


extorted, Richard fancied he had ſum uy 
: | 


2 


| | | 2-14... He immediately iſſued out 
5 m_— levy. Forces; but found fo 


H rve him, that he was obliged 
3 his Deſign; and fo, hizhly enraged at 
HH wo . he directed his Courſe to- 
. Londen, after a fruitleſs Declaration of 


1 | his Intentions, which drew on the Peoples 


3 e than ever. ent. +: 

= grep ren of this Nature, concerted 
Y ith unprecedented Bare-facedneſs, and left un- 
4 armee ſeldom fails of bringing Ruin on its 
en The Duke of Glauceſter; and the 
other Lords of his Party, perceived their De- 
traction was reſolved; and if the King and 
| his Favourites bad not already facrificed them 
to their Hatred, it was not for want of Will, 
bat Power. In their Opinion, the only Re- 
medy left was, a "recourſe to Arms. But as 
| dent Men take not theſe Meaſares. till all 
others prove ineffectual, the Dake! of Glou- 
cefter judged it behoved him to make one 
more Effort to obviate the King's Prepoſſeſ- 
| 6ons, © In order to this, he ſent the Biſhop of 
London, with reſpectful Aſſürances of his 
| Allegiance, and an offer to clear himſelf, by 
Oath, of the Crimes falſly laid to his Charge. 


this Juſtification ; but the Earl of Suffolk ſoon 
prevailing on him to alter his Mind, telling 
| him, even in the Prelate's hearing, that he 
would never be ſafe on the Throne while the 
Duke of Glouceſter was alive. The Biſhop 
was ſo offended at theſe Words, he could not 
forbear telling the Favourite, that being con- 
demned by Parliament, and holding his Life 
purely by the King's Grace, it became him, 
leſs than any Man whatever, to accuſe loyal 
Subjects. This Boldneſs was fo diſpleaſing to 
the King, rhat he commanded the Prelate to 
depart his Preſence. Affairs being arrived at 
this Point, and the proſcribed Lords being 
convinced, that a vigorous Defence was the 
only Means left to ſcreen them from the Des 
ins of the Court, at length determined to 
cker themſelves to the Sword. As they were 
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1 i great Credit with the People, who conſider- 
i ed them as their Protectors, they preſently 
ie together an Army forty | thouſand 
7: 1 whoſe Head they marched directly 

V Londa. 1 . 


The Diligence of the Lords broke all the 
bard was reſolved to paſs over to Frauce, and 
ſtore Calais and Cherbourg to King Charles, 
1 order to obtain a powerful Aid, which 
upht enable him to reduce to their Obe- 
ence theſe his Subjects, whom he termed 
ebels; but the ſudden Approach of the Lords 
A permitting him to execute this Deſign, there 
*ancceſſity of havingrecourſetoother Means; 
© free himſelf from the preſent Difficulties. 
* beſt way, as he thought, was to amuſe 
e Malccontents; while the Duke of Ireland 


Richard ſeem'd inclinable at firſt to admit of 


Meaſures of the King and his Miniſters, Ri- 


. am 


raiſed an Army in Wales, where he had con- 
ſiderable Intereſt. Purſuant to this Project, 
he ſent word to the Malecontent Lords, that 
he was ready to grant them all their reaſonable 
Deſires, and ſhould be on the Morrow in 
Meſtminſter- Hall, where they might come 
and preſent their Petition. The. Lords gladly 
embraced the Offer, and ufing neceſſary Pre- 
cautions to avoid being ſurprized, repaired to 
the Place appointed. They found the King 
ſeated on a Throne, in his Royal Robes, ex- 
pecting their coming. As they approached 
the Throne, they fell on their Knees as Sup- 


pliants, though, in effect, not ſo much to 


ſollicit Pardon for themſelves, as that he 


would inflict due Chaſtiſement on his Mini- 
ſters. The Biſhop of Ely, who was Chan- 


ccllor, aſking the Reaſon of their taking Arms; 
they replied, it was purely for the good of 
King and Kingdom; adding, the King's Per- 
ſon ſhould be always ſacred to them, and that 
their ſole Intention was to bring the Traitors 
about him to condign Puniſhment, Then 
they named in particular the Duke of Trelend, 
the Earl of Suffo/z; the Archbiſhop: of Vr, 
Judge Trefilian, and one Brembar, Alderman 
of London, who was of the ſame Cabal. The 
King ſedately anfwered, that in the next Par- 
liament Juſtice ſhould be done to all. Then 
he upbraided them with their Preſumption, 
intimating, it was in his Power to cruſh them, 
but, out of pure Condeſcenſion, he was pleas'd 
to give them a favourable Hearing. After 
that, he took the Duke of Glourefter by the 
Hand, and bidding them all riſe, ſaid, their 
Complaints ſhould be conſidered. As he in- 
tended only to amuſe them, he ordered a Pro- 
clamation to be publiſhed, to juſtify their ap- 
pearing in Arms, in hopes they would there- 
by be induced to diſmiſs their Troops: But 
they were too well acquainted with the Cha- 
racter of the King and his Miniſters; to rely 
on their bare Word. Apprehenſive of being 
ſuddenly oppreſſed, when they ſhould be no 
longer dreaded, they reſolved to continue in 
Arms till the Parliament was aſſembled. They 
quickly faw the neceſſity of this Precaution. 


The Duke of Ireland having very e 


ouſly levied an Army in Wales, marched with 


. all-ipeed to the King's Aſſiſtanſde. 
Could he have got near Londun, it Was not 


certain but that the Citizens would have join 
ed the Confederates. To prevent this Danger, 


the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Lancafter's 


eldeſt Son, went, with part of the Army, to 
meet the Duke of Treland, and finding him in 
Oxfordſhire, gave him Battle, and gained a 
very eaſy Victory over a General, who was 
far from deſerving: the Name of à Warrior. 
In the beginning of the Fight; the Duke, who 


dreaded falling into the Hands of his Enemies, 


took to Flight, wirhout concerning himſelf 


about what became of his Army. All his 
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Baggage being taken, in a Caſket was found a 
Letter from the King, commanding him to 
march to Londen with all poſſible ſpeed, and 
promiſing him to live and die with him. This 
Defeat breaking all Richards Meaſures, the 
Duke fled into Holland, and after ſome ſtay 
at Utrecht, withdrew to Louvain, where he 
died three Years after. The Earl of Suffo/k 
would have retired to Calais, but the Gover- 
nor not daring, at ſuch a Juncture, either to 
arreſt or prote& him, choſe to ſend him back 
to the King. Mean while Richard, uncer- 
tain how the victorious Malecontents would 
deal with him, ſought refuge in the Tower. 
The confederate Lords being now fully 
fatisfied of the pernicious Deſigns of Richard 
and his Miniſters, marched their whole Army 
into London; and then demanded a Confe- 
rence with the King. Richard would fain 
have been excuſed ; but as he ſaw no Remedy, 
and was apprehenſive of ſtarving in the Tower, 
he durſt not refuſe it. At this Interview, 


they bitterly upbraided him with the Notting gr 


ham Plot to deſtroy them; with his Deſign to 
make himſelf abſolute, by aſſiſtance of his 
Army; with his attempting to have a Parlia- 
ment at his devotion ; with his Orders to the 
Duke of Ireland to march to London, while he 
was amuſing them with vain Promiſes ; laſtly, 
with his Treaty with the King of France, to de- 
liver up Calais and Cherbourg. Richard anſwered 
theſe Reproaches with a ſhower of Tears,which 
moved the Lords. They imagined the King's 
ill Conduct proceeded only from his little Ex- 
perience and the bad Counſels of his Favou- 
rites, and they being removed, he would be 
rechimed. This Belief rendering them more 
tractable, it was agreed the King ſhould on the 
Morrow be at Weſtminſter, to ſettle with them 
the Affairs of the Government. Scarcely 
were they out of the Tower before he altered 
his Mind, and ſent them word he would not 
confer with them. This Fickleneſs fo incenſed 
them, that they immediately let him know, 
in caſe he came not to Weſtminſter next Day, 
according to his Promiſe, they would go them- 
ſelves, and proceed to the Election of a new 


King. 80 conciſe a Declaration threw him 


into ſuch a Fright, that he not only came to 
the Place of Conference, but conſented allo to 
the Baniſhment of his two principal Favou- 


_ rites, with the Archbiſhop of Vork, the Bi- 
ſhops of Durham and Chic beſter, and ſeveral 


other Lords and Ladies, who had favoured 
the Court's Deſigns. As for the Judges, fince 
it was deſigned to treat them with the utmoſt 
Rigour, they were taken off the Benches in 
Meſtminſter-ball, and ſent to the Tower. 

The Parliament being aſſembled in Pebru- 
ary, 1389, ſeveral Perſons: were accuſed of 


/ 
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burn. The reſt of the Judges, with the p 
ſhop of Chichefter, received a like Serye,.. 
but had their Lives granted them, and I 
baniſh'd to Ireland, As for the two Pay wy 
rites, and the Archbiſhop of Yor, they 8 
condemn'd to Exile, and their Eſtates * 
cated to the King's Exchequer. 
The Parliament having thus paid what 
thought due to Juſtice, two Acts were galt 
the firſt of which forbad the aſeribing to th 
King the late Commotions, and the ohe 
granted a general Amneſty to both Panic 
Matters thus ſettled, the King renew j; 
Coronation Oath, as if he begun a new Reign 
and all the Nobility did him Homage, and . 
peated their Oaths of Allegiance, This Pr. 
liament, which was named the Mercile 
ended not till the 4th of June, 1389, x 
During the Troubles in England, the ge 
willing to take Advantage of the lunch. 
were advanced as far as Newcaſtle, under Co 
duct of Sir William Douglas, and committe 
eat Ravages on the Borders. As ſoon 3 
theſe Commotions were appeas d, Henry Pr 
firnamed Hotſpur, the Earl of Northunke: 
land's Son, marched againſt the Scots, and 
giving them Battle, flew Douglas with hisom 
Hand. But the Earl of Dunbar, in the het 
of the Engagement, pouring down upon hin 
with a Body of freſh Troops, ſo chang d th 
Scene, that the Engliſb Army was at lengh 
defeated, and Hotſpur taken Priſoner. 
About the ſame Time the Earl of 4m 
del, whom the Parliament had made Hy) 
Admiral, went to the Aſſiſtance of the Duke 
of Bretagne, attacked by the King of Fran 
This Aid obliging Charles to grant the Dui: i 
Peace, the Engh/h were ſent home. In 5 i 
return the Earl of Arundel took from ti: Vl 
French eighty freighted Ships, and plunder! BW Th 
the Iſles of Rhee and Oleron ; which done, I: ue D 
failed with his Fleet to England. Sho receive 
after the two Crowns agreed on a three Yea Whore 
Truce, wherein the Scots were included. WF:mi! 
Since the laſt Parliament England remain N concili 
indifferently quiet. The new Miniſters vx; er, b 
guided by different Maxims from thol: d er; 
the preceding ones, carefully avoided eng:2%; tie K. 
the King in any of thoſe violent Method yh 
were ſo near effecting his Deſtruction. by 
though the King's Council was fo bai 
changed, it was not ſo eaſy to reverſe 
Temper, Full of his own Merit, he was fl 
tremely concerned to be under the Direciw 
of. others, when he was of Age to hol 
Reins of the Government in his own Han 
The Day he entered on his twenty-firſt 1 
he called his Council, ordering every * 1 
to be preſent. Being aſſembled, he! 
them, how old he was? To which 
turned, he was full twenty Years 
Since it is fo, added he, I «pill $ 
Kingdom myſelf; the Condition of Ri 
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ke worſe than that of his Subjetts, who 
„ Ulerth, at that Age, to manage their 
% 7 i. Having thus made known his 
4 110 he commanded the Chancellor to 
1 = him the Great Seal, which he gave to 
1 de _ hop of Wincheſter. At the fame Time 
Wit out the Biſhop of Hereford from 
5 eing Treaſurer, and removed from the 
Council-board his Uncle, the Duke of Glou- 
er, the Earl of Warwick, and ſome others 
q i liked not, placing in their ſteads ſuch as 
J beleved more pliant to his Will. The Fa- 
urites firſt Care was, to inſinuate to the 
ng, that the Duke of Glouceſter had ill 
J Deſigns on his Perſon. But the Duke fo 
ay vindicated his own Innocence, that the 
3 King was aſhamed of having liſtened to fo 
Ws .oundleſs a Charge; however, he would not 
aer the Duke to proſecute his Accuſers, 
otwithſtanding they had been confuted in his 
o Preſence. | 5 

= \hile Richard was apprehenſive of the At- 
tempts of this Uncle, who was repreſented 
o him as a moſt dangerous Adverſary, another 
ired who was not leſs formidable; this was 
be Duke of Lancaſter, who then returned 
W from his Spaniſb Expedition, The Progreſs 
he made in thoſe Parts, had at length obliged 
de King of Caſtile to conclude a Treaty with 
WT hin, promiſing to pay down fix hundred 
WE thouſand Livres, with a yearly Penſion of 


11. 0 


and his Dutcheſs. This Treaty was followed 
ya Marriage between the Princeſs Catherine, 
be Duke's Daughter by Conſtantia, and 
Henry, eldeſt Son of the King of Caftzle, 
eſgned all Claim or Pretenſions to the Ca- 
lian Crown, | 
Tho' Richard was not very well pleaſed with 
be Duke of Lancaſter's Arrival, he however 
cceived him with Careſſes, as gave Room to 
vpe for a future happy Union in the Royal 
mily. This Hope was confirm'd by the Re- 
oclliation procured by the Duke of Lanca- 
'r, between the King and the Duke of Glo- 
cer; a Reconciliation ſeemingly ſo ſincere on 
the King's fide, that all the World was de- 
ad. Notwithſtanding theſe fair Appear- 
ances, the Duke of Lancaſter's Preſence was 
Vary unwelcome to Richard. This may be 
Judged by the Price wherewith he was willing 
1 purchaſe his Abſence. To attain his Ends, 
© made him the richeſt Preſent a King of 
England could then beſtow on a Subject, by in- 
Felting him in the Dutchy of Guienne, with 
2 lame Privileges as were granted to the 
unce of Wales, the King's Father : but when 
1 "Sow would not receive him, ſhewing 
; 01S why that Dukedom ought not to be 
Pated from the Grown of En gland, his 
ant was revoked: 


dhortly after, the Earl of Derby, the Duke 


RICHARD II. 


W-orty thouſand, during the Lives of himſelf 


on account of which the Duke and Dutcheſs. 
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of Lancaſter's eldeſt Son, went to ſerve in 
Pruſſia, Where he ſignalized himſelf by many 
gallant Actions. While this Prince was endea- 
vouring to acquire Reputation by martial Ex- 
ploits, Richard was amuſing himſelf with 
counterfeit Wars, He conſumed immenſe 
Treaſures in Tiltings, and the like, which 
gave Birth to divers Compariſons, very much 
to his Diſadvantage, made between him and his 
Couſin; the Earl of Derby; who was in great 
Eſteem, =. _ 5 | 

About this Time the King required the 
Londoners to lend him a thouſand Pound, 
which they refuſed to do, and not only fo, but 
they maſſacred an 7talian Merchant who offer'd 
to lay down the Money. Richard highly re- 
ſented this Affront; which he ſoon after found 
Opportunity to revenge. Under colour of pu- 
niſhing a Tumult, of no great conſequence, 
raiſed by a Baker's Apprentice, he ſtripped the 
City of all her Privileges, took away her Char- 
ter, and removed the Courts of Juſtice to York. 
It is true he afterwards reſtored the whole, but 
the Londoners were obliged to redeem their 
Charter with a Preſent of ten thouſand Pounds, 
and two Gold Crowns : but though they paid 


dearly for refuſing to lend the King a thouſand 


Pounds, it was nothing in compariſon of the 
Prejudice the King himſelf received by it. By 
this Proceeding, he intirely forfeited the Af- 
fection of the Citizens, who afterwards made 
him ſenſible, how dangerous it was for a 
King of England to have London for his Ene- 
my. | 
To the Beginning of the Year 1393, arrived 
at London Deputies from the Engliſh ſettled in 
Ireland, imploring Aſſiſtance againſt the Na- 
tives. For fome time, there had been frequent 
Inſurrections in the Iſland, which ſufficiently 
demonſtrated how much the 1r:i/h wanted to 
ſhake off the Yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe 
Diſorders ſhould have had a ſpeedier Remedy, 
but Richard, too much beſotted to his Plea- 
ſures, had ſo neglected the Affairs of Ireland, 
as if he had been wholly unconcerned. At 
laſt, the Miſchief arrived to ſuch a Height, 
that he could not, without hazarding the ut- 
ter Loſs of the Iſland, any longer delay apply- 
ing a ſuitable Remedy, The Duke of Gl- 
ceſter offer d to go and ſuppreſs the Rebels; but 
the King, not judging proper to truſt him with 


the Command of an Army, feſolved to go 
himſelf. In this Reſolution he called a Par- 


liament, which granted him a large Sum as 
well for the 1-i/þ War, as for the Charges of 


an Embaſſy of the Dukes of Lancaſter and 


Gloceſter, who were to negociate a final Peace 
with France; but this Affair came to nothing, 
by an Accident which prevented the Meeting 
of the Plenipotentiaries, between Ardres and 
Guiſhes, according to Agreement. King Charles 
who was, from time to time, ſeized” witk a 
Diſtemper which deprived him of his Undgr- 
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ſtanding; being come to Abbeville, purpoſely to 
let the Engliſb ſee he was in his Senſes; fell 


into one of his uſual delirious Fits. This Re- 
lapſe occaſion'd the deferring that Negociation 
- to a more convenient Seaſon, ' | 


The King's Preparations for his Voyage f 


to Ireland were, in the Vear 1394, fome- 
what interrupted by the Funerals of his 


Queen, and of the Dutcheſles of Lancaſter 


and. ork, who died about the ſame time, _ 

How great ſoever Richard's Affliction was 
for the Death of his Queen, he however ſet 
out for Ireland, anſwerably to his projected 
Scheme. He arrived there in September, and 


at firſt made ſome Progreſs. againſt the Re- 


bels; but as the Seaſon would not permit him 
to proceed, he went to Dublin, where he 


held a Parliament, while the Duke of York 


aſſembled another in England, which granted 


a Subſidy for proſecuting the 1ri/þ War. But 


Richard ſtay'd not long there, but returned to 
England, leaving to the Earl of March the 
Management of the Campaign. | 
Not long after | 
Treland, who died at Louvain, was brought in- 
to England. This Object reviving the King's 
Affection, he cauſed the Coffin to be opened, 
that he might once mote have the Pleaſure to 
ſee the Man whom he had ſo tenderly loved. 
He gave Orders for pompous Obſequies, which 
he would needs honour with his Preſence, as 
Edward II. had formerly done at that of Ga- 
veſton ; but the Nobility diſdained to ſhew that 
Reſpect to a Favourite, againſt whom they had 
ſo much Cauſe of Complaint, ſo that, not un- 
like bis ſaid Progenitor, Edward II, King 
Richard's whole Train at this Funeral, con- 
Aiſted merely of a few Eccleſiaſticks. 

In the Year 1397, the Kings of England 
and France met between Ardres and Calais, 
under Tents pitched for that purpoſe, and a 
Truce of twenty-eight Vears was concluded 
between the two Crowns; and Richard mar- 
ried Jſabel, the King of France's Daughter; 


a Match of great Honour, but little Profit; 


for the Lady being but eight Vears of Age, 
there could be no hope of Iſſue for a long 
Time; and her Portion not paying the 
Charges of his Journey in fetching her. 
Ihe King's uſual Expence, with the Charges 
of his: late Nuptials, having intirely drained 
his. Exchequer, and even obliged him to bor- 
row large Sums, there was a Neceſſity of re- 
curring to extraordinary Methods to repleniſh 


his Coffers. Though the Parliament, which 


met in the Beginning of the Vear 1397, 
granted him a very conſiderable Subſidy, it was 
not ſufficient to enable him to diſcharge his 
Debts. As he was aſhamed to demand a freſh 
Supply from the Parliament, he had again 
tried what he could do by way of Loans, or 
rather of extorting Grants, which he exacted 
from the wealthy. Not a Nobleman, Prelate, 


of E N G IL AN D, 


tent, and the rather, becauſe the King's Tie. 


the Corpſe of the Duke of 


his Actions; and upon thoſe Complaints, k 


But as nothing could be found in his ubck 
Conduct which might expoſe him to the Rt 


— Ns es Gs... 
* 2 


Gentleman, or opulent Citizen, but was .. 
to lend him Money, tho' it was well "a a 
that Re- imburſement was the leaſt of j; 
ſign. But tho' this Method of raiſing 
upon the People had ever been confidereg h 
the Engliſh, as one of the greateſt Breach 
of their Privileges, it occaſioned no "oy : 
tion ; every one was intimidated ; ang Th 
this Injuſtice was highly reſented, it wa; 0 
patiently, in hopes it would have been f. 
laſt; 25 116 A | f 
The Reſtitution of Cherbourg to the K. 

of Navarre, and of Breſt to the Duke of * 
fagne, was not looked on with the like Im 
quillity. Tho' theſe two Places belong d 1 
originally to England, the Engliſb had bes 
at ſo great Charge in aiding the Princes 4 
whom they appertain'd, that they might ra 
fully have been retained. till all Accounts Tat 
been cleared. This procured univerſal Dic. 


Own, 
$ De. 
Mone 


ſury was no Gainer, and what did come n 
was, like the reſt, laviſhed away in needs MW 
Expences. And the Duke of Glocefter judgin 
this Step very prejudicial to England, could nu 
contain himſelf from upbraiding the King, hi 
Nephew, in very ſharp Terms; to wich 
Richard return d ſuch a Reply as plainly ei 
denced how highly he was offended at h Re. 
monſtrance. He complained to his Uncle; te 
Duke of Lancaſter and Jorg, that the Duke 
of Gloceſter aſſumed the Liberty of controlling 


let fall certain Expreſſions which made then 
think he ſuſpected all three of having ill De 
ſigns. Both thoſe Princes proteſted, their Loy- 
alty towards him was inviolable ; nor doubted 
they but the Duke, their Brother's was tle 
ſame, though the Impetuoſity of his Tem- 
per cauſed him ſometimes to expreſs himſl 
with too much Warmth, The King appexri 
ſatisfied with their Juſtification, Howeret, 
his Eaſineſs to be appeaſed, after ſuch Token 
of Anger, created in them Suſpicions, whid 
induced them to quit the Court, and retir 
to their Eſtates, Their withdrawing was, w. 
ry probably, the Occaſion of the Duke d 
Gloceſter's Ruin, as it gave his Enemies q- 
portunity of fomenting the King's Diſgult 
gainſt him, and, finally, of determining MW 
to rid himſelf of a troubleſome Infped: 


gor of the Law, and beſide it would be dit 
gerous to make away with him by that Me 
thod, Richard reſolved to uſe Means not . 
ly more expeditious, but leſs uncertain. ® 
execute this Deſign, he came one Moral 
to his ſaid Uncle's. Country-houſe, fn 
him in bed, deſired him to riſe immedi 
and accompany; him to London. He pi? 
ed, he wanted him in a very important A x 
which he would impart to him on the N 


. eſently mounting his Horſe, rode 
0 rent OT Sooner him about -the 
0 a Affair, without giving Room to ſuſ- 
b 155 be had any other Deſign. As they were 
10 thus conferring,. they came to a hollow Way, 


the Duke was ſuddenly ſurrounded by 


where 


* put him on board a Veſſel which lay ready 


in the Thames to convey him to Calais. When 
1c King came to London, he ſent for the 
Farls of Warwick and Arundel, and, having 
er a while talked with them very familiarly, 
ve order d them to be arreſted and carried to 
he Tower. The like he did to the Lord 
(Hm, and ſome others of whom he wanted 


W..ccived of the People's beginning to ſtir, 
bnged him to iſſue out a Proclamation, de- 
ring theſe Lords were apprehended on ac- 
out of freſb Miſdemeanors; promiſing they 
ould be legally proſecuted. 


dh is Proclamation having ſomewhat ap- 
gag benſed the People, the King ſummoned all the 
| no: bpeers of the Realm to Nottingham. This was 
„hene with Deſign to ſound them, rather than 


W:quire their Advice concerning the manner of 


ov Wroceeding againſt the Priſoners, ſince in that 
1 | he was already determined : This, however, 
$ the aas the Pretext he made uſe of for the Con- 
Juke ention. After the Affair was debated in 


; Council, the Lords fearing to incur the King's 


, bt WW: dionation if they came to a Reſolution, de- 
then ed, that it could not be decided by any 
D. tber Authority than that of the Parliament. 
L. ha was preciſely what the King would have 
ubted been at. He already had taken all neceſſary 
5 the eaſures to have a Parliament at his beck. 


Wome time ſince, he had changed all the She- 
F of the Kingdom, and pitched on only 
Ich as had promiſed to be ſubſervient to his 
eigns. He had uſed the like Precaution 
ch regard to all Charges and Poſts bearing 
edit and Power in the Boroughs and Coun- 
„ and fo, by means of the Magiſtrates, 
al others in publick Employs, he had 
Wd ſuch Repreſentatives to be choſen as 
ere made ſure of beforehand. 


in | The Parliament thus compoſed, the Biſhop 
; * f Exeter opened the Seſſion with a Speech, 
b Wouring to prove, that the Regal Power 


as unlimited, and that ſuch as endeavoured 


b 1 b bound it, deſerved the ſevereſt Puniſhments. 

l. Seeable to this Principle, which met with 
at Me neral ; ao tt i” 
ot 0 deneral Approbation, the Parliament re- 


ale the Act of Indemnity, paſſed nine 
ers before in favour of the Duke of Gh. 
fer, the Earls of Warwick and Arundel, 
id all their Adherents, 


| teh, hy 

*. lf the Parliament of 1386, merited the 

Wen of Mercilefs, I know” no Name odi- 

a est for this.” By moſt apparent Preva- 
Th on, this Aſſembly ſcrupled not ſacrificing 


0 the P 


SN and Caprice of the King and 


„ „ RECHARD II 


and of Cavalry, who hurried him away, 


to rid himſelf, Mean while, the Intelligence he 
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his Miniſters, the moſt confiderable Perſon- 
ages of the Realm, as well as the Liberties 
and Privileges of the whole People. Thomas 
Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was im- 
peached of High Treaſon, for being one of 
the Commiſſioners appointed by the Parlia- 
ment of 1386, and entruſted with the in- 
ſpection of all publick Affairs. For this 
new fort of Crime, the Prelate was condemn- 
ed to Baniſhment, and his Eftate confiſcated. 
The Earls of Arundel and Warwick were alſo 
accuſed of the ſame Offences (for which nine 
Years before the King had granted a Pardon) 
and ſentenced to Death by this truly merci- 
leſs Parliament. As for the Earl of Warwick, 
who readily confeſſed himſelf guilty, without 


taking Advantage of the Amneſty, he was 


treated with leſs Rigour, his Puniſhment be- 
ing changed into perpetual Exile to the Je 
of Man. With regard to the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, in all appearance, Richard apprehended 
it would be too dangerous to bring him to 
a publick Execution, or elſe was dubious, 
whether the Parliament would be ſo compliant 
as to ſacrifice a Perſon of ſuch importance. 
Whatever his Sentiments might have been in 
thoſe Reſpects, he had, as appeared afterwards, 


taken care to have him ſmother'd between two 


Feather Beds at Calais. Mean time his Ene- 


mies gave out that he died of the Apoplexy, 


and, before, he expired, confeſs'd himſelf 


guilty of Treaſon againſt the King. On this 
Report, without any farther examination, the 
Duke's whole Eſtate was confiſcated to the 
King's uſe. Sn 

It was almoſt impoſſible that theſe Severi- 


ties ſhould not produce ſome Alteration among 
the Nobility. 


But, to prevent Accidents, 
Richard took care to gratify the principal 
Lords, and particularly the Princes of the 
Blood. He created his Couſin Henry Earl of 
Derby, the Duke of Lancaſter's eldeſt Son, 
Duke of Hereford; Edward Plantagenet, 
Earl of Rutland, eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
York, was made Duke of Albemarle ; Thomas 
de Holland, Earl of Kent, receiv'd the Title of 
Duke of Surrey; Fohn de Holland, Earl of 
Huntington, the King's Half Brother, was 
created Duke of Exeter ; Thomas Mowbray, 
Earl of Nottingham, was made Duke of Nor- 


folk; and Sir William le Scroop, Earl of Wilt- 
ſhire. Laſtly, in complaiſance to the Duke 


of Lancaſter, the King created John Beaufort, 
his eldeſt Son by his third Marriage, (already 
Earl ef Somerſet) Marquis of Somerſet, To 
theſe honourable Titles he added other Favours, 
by diſtributing among theſe Lords the forfeited 


Eſtate of the Duke of Gloucefter, and of the 


Earls of Arundel and Warwick. 
Towards the End of the Year 1398, the 
Duke of Hereford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of 
Lancaſter, intimidated by the Examples of his 
Uncle the Duke of Gloucefter, and the other 
& U Feral Peers, 
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Peers, whom Richard had ſacrificed to his 
Vengeance, ' bounded his Ambition ſolely in 
keeping himſelf in the King's Favour, not 
neglecting any Precaution to avoid giving 
Cauſe of Suſpicion. Probably, it was from 
this Conſideration that, apprehenſive leaſt the 
Duke of Norfo/k had laid a Snare for him, 
by uttering in his Preſence Words very much 
to the King's Diſadvantage, he thereof gave 
Richard information. The Duke of Norfolk 
denying he had ever ſpoken againſt the King; 
and the Duke of Hereford maintaining his 
Accuſation; it was order'd, that the Affair 
ſhould be decided according to the Law of 
Chivalry, that is, by ſingle Combat. Co- 
ventry was the Place agreed on for this Duel, 
whereat the King promiſed to be preſent : But 
juſt as the two noble Antagoniſts were enter- 
ing the Liſts, the King, on pretence of pre- 
venting effuſion of Blood, but in reality to be 
rid of both thoſe Dukes at once, commanded 
them to defiſt ; and then, tho' only one could 
be guilty, he baniſhed them both ; the Duke 
of Norfolk for Life, and the Duke of Here- 
ford for ten Years. The former died ſhortly 
after at Venice, and the other withdrew to 
France. This arbitrary Procedure was no leſs 
repugnant to the Immunities of the Peerage, 
in particular, than what the King had hitherto 
done with regard to the whole Nation in ge- 
neral ; for, by the eſtabliſhed Laws, theſe No- 
blemen could only be tried by their Peers; but 
at that time very little regard was had to the 
Peoples Privileges. 8 
Not long after the Duke of Hereford left 
the Land, his Father, the Duke of Lanca- 
ſter, died, not much lamented by the Na- 
tion, but ſtill leſs by the King, who could 
not help dreading him. By the Death of this 
Prince, his Honours and Eſtates, which were 
very conſiderable, fell to his Son, the Duke of 
Hereford; to whom, before his departure, 
the King had remitted four Vears of his Exile. 
Moreover, he had granted him Letters Patent, 
impowering him, though under Baniſhment, 
to take Poſſeſſion, by his Attorney, of all ſuch 
Fiefs or Inheritances as ſhould happen to fall 
to him during his Abſence, with a ſuſpen- 
ſion of Homage till his return. Notwith- 
ſtanding, immediately after the Death of the 
Duke his Father, oa King, by a Sentence 
no leſs unjuſt than the former, decreed, that 
his Exile ſhould be perpetual, and his whole 
Eſtate forfeited. „ . 
Buy ſuch deſpotick Proceedings, the Laws 
and Liberties of England were in a deplorable 
State. The Dukes of Lancaſter and Glou- 
ceſter, and the Earl of Arundel being dead, 
Warwick ſent away, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the Dukes of Hereford and Norfolk 
in Exile, there was ſcarce a Man in the King 
dom able to oppoſe the arbitrary Power 
| . uſurped; by the Sovereign. The Duke of 


of ENGLAND, 


York alone, the King's Uncle, might ha 
taken in hand the defence of the Nation, b. 
tereſts. But as he was too great a Lover ol 

Eaſe, he was a very improper Perſon to en 0 

in Undertakings of that fort, which 5 

the moſt aſſiduous Activity. Richard Fas 

therefore, as we ſay, his own Man, bores 

controul, abandoned himſelf to a ſoft elt 

nate Life, utterly regardleſs of publick We. 

fare ; while his worthleſs Miniſters ſuffer 

England's Affairs to fall to decay, and with 

out- any Concern, beheld the Eng/;/h Naw 

running into the utmoſt Contempt, Th 

Scots frequently broke the Truce by Inch. 

ſions upon the Borders, being very certain th 

Enghſh Court was far from thinking of * 

venging the Inſults. England's Poſleflions 

France were almoſt reduced to nothing, wy 

the Places which might one Day have ſens 

to repair theſe Loſſes, had been fold withoy 

the leaſt Neceſſity. The Merchant Shy 

were daily plunder'd by the French and H. 

mſh Corſairs, without any Means uſed 9 
protect the Trade. Amidſt theſe Dilorden 

the Miniſtry, at whoſe Head was the Hal 

of Wiltſhire, ſought only to augment th 

King's Revenues by Loans, new Impoſts, aul 

other ſtill leſs legal Methods. At length, ts 

ving practiſed Expedients, as unjuſt as ext. 

ordinary, to ſupply the King's exceſſive Pn. 

fuſeneſs, and ſatisfy the Avarice of his me: 

nous Miniſters, a Method was uſed which 
could not fail of procuring large Sums. & ic Cro 
the late Parliament had reverſed the Pa rengtl 
granted in 1386, to the Duke of Glouce/ers N erfon 
Adherents, Accuſations were brought agint s {ca 
ſuch as had then taken Arms in that Princes ie Peer 
favour, By the Judgments given upon the Eg. 
Accuſations, ſeventeen Counties were .. ect hi 
demned as guilty of Treaſon, and the EIꝗ/onferer 
of all the Inhabitants adjudged to the x Corte 
In this Extremity the richer fort of Gente red tc 
men and Burgeſſes were forced, in order # 7%, 
avoid the ſeizure of their Eſtates, to grade. 5 
blank Obligations, which the King caus u ee; 
be filled with what Sums he was pleas u | Wed no 
exact. It was impoſſible a Government , wh 
tyrannical ſhould not attract the Nation" ien, 
averſion both on the Sovereign and his Inv W461: j 
ments. It was alſo very viſible, that the gc 
Oppreflions kindled in the Hearts of the “ f / 
ple a moſt inſatiable Thirſt of freeing then- BW”) enge 
ſelves from them, inſomuch that the % Pore 
Spark was capable of producing a fatal Come . 25 
Büſtion. 2 * ET. 
While England was expoſed to all dein 
Calamities, the Iriſh, contemning the * i jrom 
Number of Troops left by Richard in ; red : 
Country, took up Arms with one cone welk 05 
Roger Mortimer, Farl of March, Gor munie 
of Ireland, oppoſing the Rebels, was oy Fe reſo 
the firſt encounter. This Prince, who — ; 
era 


of Parliament had been declared Hei Fr 
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tive to the Crown, left two Sons, Ed- 
Roger, the eldeſt of whom ſucceed- 
his Honour of Earl of March, and 
4 Iſſueleſs; as did alſo his Brother Roger. 
4 he Marriage of Anne their Siſter with the 
I . of York's ſecond Son, proved a fertile 
| d of Troubles; wherewith the Realm was 


| nd grievouſly haraſſed. | 
| 151 receiving Intelligence of the Triſh 


ſump 
und and 
him in 


e che Rebels; being in a terrible Rage that 
o wretched, ſo deſpicable a People ſhould 
vie to contemn his Power, at a Time when 
| 10 this Reſolution, he levied a numerous Army, 
ch furoidh'd him with a freſh Occaſion to 
a great Sums from his Subjects, whereby he 
Wn /derably increas'd the Hatred they already 
ee him. And leaving the Regency of the 
A ingdom to his Uncle the Duke of York, he 
an, and Moy 31, 1399, arrived at Water- 
rd, whence he marched to Dublin. He 
ade at firſt ſome Progreſs againſt the Rebels, 
an ſeveral Encounters gave ſuch Tokens of 
'alour, as convinced the World, that if hi- 
edo he had not ſhewn any great Inclination 
Martial Affairs, it was leſs to be aſcribed 
ay Defect of Courage in him, than to the 
inc of his Education. 

hut while his Vanity was flatter'd with the 
. \dvantages he gained over the Triſb, a Conſpi- 
vas forming in England to deprive him of 
e crown: For having tranſported his whole 
ength over to Ireland, when the People's 
erlon to him was at the very higheſt ; he 
W's ſcarce gone for Ireland, with almoſt all 
e Pcers his Creatures, but the Malecontents 
igiand began to ſtudy how they might 
fect his Ruin. To that End, after ſeveral 
onferences, they ſent word to the Archbiſhop 
| Canterbury, who, ſince his Exile, was 
id to France, That all England wwas ready 
%., and nothing was wanting but 4 
22 of Diſtinction to head the Male- 
ms; that, on mature Deli beration, they 
lone fo proper as the Duke of Hereford, 

oben the People had a great Efteem and 
lion, and who, moreover, had a very 

ale Pretence to take up Arms, to demand 
nyattio for the Injuries be had ſuffered 

at if the Duke would repair to England, 

engaged to afiſt him to the utmoſt of 
n Power; and in the preſent . of 
k Nation, there was no doubt but he would be 

of fuch as were 

in and the Na- 

1 jr om the Oppreſiion ind they had long 

ured under. The Ar@biſhop, who was 

ſelf extremely ihcens'd againſt Richard, 

"Municating this Letter to the Duke, that 

MX refoly'd to embrace the Juncture, and 

* at Fortune would do in his favour, 

uwerably to this Reſolution, he privately 


RICHARD II. 


Gol, getermin'd to go in Perſon and cha- 


e found no oppoſition in England. Purſuant 
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went into Bretagne, where he fitted out three 


Ships, and embarked, in Company with the 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomos Fitz- Alan, 
Son and Heir to the late Earl of Arundel, 
the Lord Cobham, Sir Thomas Hrpington, Sir 
Thomas Ramſtone, and about eighty Followers, 
among whom were only ſixteen or eighteen 
Lances. With this ſmall Force he ſet ail, 
and hovered about the Coaſt awhile, to ſee 
what effect his approach would have among 
the People; at laſt he landed at Ravenſpur in 
Yorkſhire, where the Earl of Northumberland; 
and Henry Percy, his Son, with Ralph Earl 
of Weſtmcreland, the Lords Willoughby, Darcy 
and Beaumont, immediately joined him with 
ſome Troops. After this junction, the con- 
courſe of People, crouding in ſhoals to liſt 
under his Banners, was ſo very great, that in 
a few Days his Army was compleat ſixty thou- 
ſand ſtrong: 80 eager were both Nobility, 
Gentry and Popnlace to range under the Pro- 

tection of a Perſon who himſelf was in ſuch 
need of their Aſſiſtanee. 

As ſoon as the Duke of York, Regent of 
the Kingdom, heard of the Duke's landing, 
he called a Council to confider of the neceſ- 
ſary Meaſures” on this occaſion. But the 
hourly News of the increaſe of the Duke's 
Forces, and the diſpoſition of the Kingdom, 
quickly made the Counſellors, among whom 
there were few Perſons of Abilities, deſpair of 
being able to remedy the Evil. In this per- 
plexity they committed a capital Fault, in 
reſolving to quit London, and retire to St. 
Albans. This imprudent Step was extremely 
prejudicial to Richards Affairs. The Lords 
of the Council had no ſooner left London, but 
the Citizens, no longer reſtrained by the 
Preſence of thoſe who repreſented the King's 


Perſon, declared for the Duke, and, by their 


Example, drew in ſuch Towns as would not 
yet have ventured to go ſuch a length; 
Mean time the Duke, who at his arrival 
in England, had aſſumed the Title of Duke 
of Lancaſter, publiſhed a «Manifeſto, ſetting 
forth, without - ſhewing that he had any de- 
ſign upon the Crown, that he had recourſe to 
Arms meerly to obtain Satisfaction for all the 
Injuſtices which had been done him. This 
Manifeſto produced ſuch Effe&, that when 
the Regent would have iſſued out Commiſſions 
to levy Troops, he ſcarcely found any willing 
to accept them, every one ſaid openly, that 
he did not care to oppoſe the lawful Preten- 


ſions of a Prince ſo unjuſtly oppreſſed; This 


refuſal convincing the Earl of Willſtire, and 


the reſt of the Miniſtry, that inſtead of being 


able to ſupport their Authority, they ran the 
hazard of ſeeing themſelves ſacrificed to the 
publick Hatred, they deſerted the Duke of 
York; and retired to Briſtol Caſtle. After 


the Flight of the Counſellors, the Regent per- 


ceiving himſelf out of Condition to ſtem the 
| : Torrent, 
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Torrent, threw up the Adminiſtration, and 


retired to his own Home, leaving the King- 
dom, like a Ship, expoſed to the Winds and 
Waves, without Pilot or Mariners. All the 
other Lords, who had as yet remained Neu- 
ters, in order to join the ſtrongeſt - Party, 
finding the King's Intereſt abandoned, no 
longer deferred openly declaring for the 
Duke. . 3 ett 
Mean while, the Duke improving theſe 
Advantages, marched with all ſpeed to 
London, whither he had been invited by the 
Citizens, but continued there no longer than 
was neceſſary to aſſure himſelf of their Fide- 
lity ; after which he marched directly towards 
Briſtol, On his arrival, the Gates being et 
open and himſelf joyfully received, he caus'd 
an Attack to be made on the Caſtle, into 
which the Counſellors were retired. The 
Aſſault was puſhed ſo vigorouſly, that in four 
Days the Defendants were forced: to furrender 
at diſcretion, The Peoples fury againſt the 
Earl of Wiltſhire, and his Aſſociates, was ſo 
violent, that the Duke thought he could not 
refuſe them the Satisfaction of beholding thoſe 
deteſted Miniſters ſacrificed to their Venge- 
ance; and ſo, without conſidering the Power 
he afſumed was ſtill more illegal than the 
King's Uſurpations, he ordered the Earl of 
Wiltſhire to be beheaded, with ſome others 
of the Council, to ſatisfy the People who 
| loudly called for Juſtice and Execution. The 
happy Succeſs of this Expedition made the 
whole Kingdom embrace the Duke's Army, 
and ſhortly after he had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
even his Uncle the Duke of York come and 
aſſiſt him with his Counſels. 
While theſe Things were tranſacting in 
England, Richard was in Ireland in a per- 
fect Security. The contrary Winds, which 
conſtantly held blowing more than three 
Weeks, prevented his receiving Intelligence. 
When he heard of the Duke of Lancaſter's 
Deſcent, he impriſoned his Brothers, with the 
Duke of Glouceſter's Sons, and reſolved to 
let out for England immediately, and fight 
his Enemy; but the Duke of Albemarle ad- 
viſed him to ſtay a few Days, to have time 
to prepare Ships to tranſport all his Forces at 
once. He took this fatal Advice, which 
compleated his Ruin; ſince, at ſuch junctures 
each Moment is precious; and, indeed, it was 
during that time London declared for the 
Duke, Which perhaps would not have hap- 
pened, had the King been know to* be in 
England, with a Reſolution vigorouſſy to op- 
poſe the Deſigns of his Adverſariek Richard 
being determined to ſtay ſome-Dayp longer 
in Treland, ſent the Earl of Saliſbury fore, to 
levy Troops an Wales, aſſuring him he would 
quickly follow, The Earl uſed ſuch Expedi- 
tion, that in à few! Days he aſſembled an 
Army of forty thouſand Men, the Melſb and 
5151 3 


by the Time he promiſed, he 


broke his white Staff, and went to meet ®) 


of ENGLAN D, 


Cheſbire Men zealouſly taking Arms 

King. Had Rickard, IE with a 
might at ] 
have had the Satisfaction of trying the cy 
of a Battle in his Crown's Defence; but \ 
the Wind's again coming about to the bn 
he was ſtill detained in ſreland eighteen Dan 
more, and prevented from making even da 
ſhort Cut to arrive where his Affairs { much 
required his Preſence. During this Intery 
a Rumour ſpreading in the Earl of Salla 
Army, that the King was dead in 7% 


and, 


the Troops would have diſbanded : nor wy; 
without great difficulty the Earl previ 
with them to ſtay a few Days, in order « 
have certain News of the King; which fl 
few Days being expired, and Richard not 1 
pearing, the Welſh and Cheſhire Men d. 
ſerted their Colours, and retired to thy 
Homes. 5 
Richard landed a few Days after; and, x 
he was wholly ignorant of the Earl of Calf 
bury's Army being diſperſed, marched 5 
Caermarthen, in expectation of Joining tho 
Forces; but when he underſtood his lok N 
that Refuge, that all the Nobility had deckr 
againſt him, that his Miniſters were beheaded 
at Briſtol, and that the People ardently « 
ſpouſed the Duke of Lancaſter's Cauſe, he knen 
not what Courſe to take, all the Propoſals mak 
him appearing equally dangerous. The 05. 
cers and Soldiers were for his putting him 
at their Head, and offering Battle to his E- 
my. They aſſured him, they were ready u 
expend the laſt drop of Blood in his defenc, 
and inſpired him with Hopes, that his Amy 
would daily augment in his March, by . 
rejunction of ſuch as had deſerted him, ct 
by compulſion, or on the report of his Dam 
Amidſt theſe Uncertainties, the untortonanny 
King, incapable of chuſing the beſt Adin 
and having none about him but ſuch as war 
Courage or Capacity, could not come to 1s 
Reſolition. But = a ſudden, without ai % Y 
fing with any, he privately withdrew from ul "iſ 
Army in the Night, and ſhut himſelf p . Me 
Conway Caſtle, which was deemed imprepa nl: R 
ble, but at that time utterly unprovided. No 72 
ſooner was he diſappeared, but Thomas Pag Went 
Earl of Worceſter, Maſter of the Houſbol : 


| II 
in preſence of King Richards Domeſic 15 


of the 
lame m 


la 


Duke of Lancaſter, who, at the Head of l 


Army, was advancing toward Cheſter. Thi 

Richard finding himſelf in a manner * Throne 
alone in the pe had choſen for hi . "Th 
without any PM able to Gets df the 


himſelf, was app | 
eſcape : thence, of falling into 2 Han 

an enraged People, who gave Him bon 
many Proofs: of their Hatred. In thus . 
mity, his ultimate reliance was on the 90 
roſity of his Adverſary. He ſent n PR 


4 Ou nde 
Cended 
tad rece 


| Rel; 


by one of his few Attendants, that he was 


ready ,t 


aſo 
ag to confer with him. The Duke 


. ately diſpatched the Archbiſhop of Can- 
hoo 4 Earl of Northumberland, both 
f <A Richard's avowed Enemies, to in- 
| "on themſelves of his Propoſitions, In the 
bort Conference with theſe Deputies, Rich- 
rd offer'd, if his Life were ſecured, with a 
competent Penſion for himſelf and eight Per- 
{ns he ſhould name, to reſign his Crown, an 
be content, for the Reſidue of his Days, to live 
15 a private Perſon. The Deputies giving him 
Hopes his Offer would be accepted, he de- 
id to confer with the Duke himſelf. To 
| that purpoſe he went to Flint, diſtant about 
nine Miles from Cheſter, where the Duke was 
arrived, Next day the Duke, being come to 
Flint, went to the King, who faid to him, 
with a chearful unconcerned Countenance ; 
Fair Couſin, you are welcome, I am come (re- 
turned the Duke) ſooner than you defired, be- 
cauſe T have heard the Complaints. made by the 
People againſt your Government; but with God's 
Permiſſion, I ſhall take care of all thoſe Mat- 


N ters, for the future. Mat is your Pleaſure 
i WS (replied the King) 77 nine. The two 
8 Princes went the ſame Y and lodged at Che- 
2 fer, from whence they ſet out together to 


London; where Richard was committed to ſafe 
Cuſtody in the Tower. 

A Parliament was ſoon after called by the 
Duke of Lancaſter, but in the Name of King 
Richard, in which many heinous Points of 
Miſgovernment were laid to his Charge: Up- 


Amy Won which the Parliament adjudged him to be 
«(poſed from his Kingly Honour and Govern- 
*. nent: And thereupon the King being adviſed 
1. by his own Servants, rather voluntarily to re- 


en the Crown, than by Compulſion to be 
ed to it; he made a folemn Reſignation 
Wh core many Lords and others ſent to him 
W's that purpoſe, and ſurrender'd up the Crown, 
Wc<ptre, and all other Regalia ; and by a cer- 
en Writing, ſigned with his own hand, ac- 
knowledged himſelf both unworthy and in- 
apable of any longer governing the Kingdom. 
This Reſignation of King Richard being ſhew'd 
lo the Parliament, both Houſes gave their 
lent. At the ſame time, Commiſſioners 
ee appointed to give him Notice of his D& 
Poltion, and to annul the Oaths and Homage 
ak the People of Ih and, after much. the 
me manner as in aſe. of Edward II. 


* . roſe up, and having fit made the Sign 
tel! the C roſs, He chin C Cr own. . He 
rands! pounded his Pretenfiof on his being de- 


kd ir om Henry III, and on the Right he 
; caved from God, by che Alfie of 


Relations and Friends, for the Reco ery 


RICHARD IL 


o ſubmit to what Terms he himſelf 
nable, and deſired him to ſend _ 


This Affair being thus ſettled, and the 
hrone become vacant, the” Duke of Lan two P | n a ( 
a ernment like that of England, what Efforts 
the Sovgreign makes to uſurp a deſpotick or 


of his Realm of England, which was on the 
very Brink of Deſtructioͤn. SER 
It was not without reaſon that he affected 
to make uſe of obſcure Expreſſions, which 
left undetermined the Foundation on which 
he fixed his pretended Right. If he ſeem'd 
to derive his Title from Henry III, rather than 
from Edward III. his Grandfather, it was be- 
cauſe there ran a Rumour, that Edmund Earl 
of Lancafter, ſurnamed Crouch-back, was eld- 
eſt Son of Henry III, but by reaſon of his 
Deformity, Edward I, his younger Brother, 
was placed on the Throne; According to this 


Suppoſition, the Duke would have made the 


Ignorant believe, he could ground his Title on 
being Son of Blanch of Lancaſter, Grand- 
daughter of Edmund Crouch-back, and Heireſs 
of that Family: But being ſenſible that all 
the World could not be impoſed on by fo groſs 
a Forgery, he added certain Expreſſions, in- 
timating, that he grounded his Right alſo on 
the recent Services he had done the State. 
This is the Meaning of that his Claim, couch'd 
under Terms ſo ambiguous. 

As it was determined to adjudge the Crown 
to the Duke, the Parliament took care not to 
examine his Claim too narrowly, but were 
very willing to ſuppoſe it inconteſtable. Thus, 
without any regard to the juſt Rights of the 
Earl of March, it was decreed that Henry of 
Lancaſter ſhould be proclaimed King of En- 
gland and France, and Lord of Ireland; which 
was done that very Day, being the 30th of 


/ 


September, 1399. = | 
Thus ended the Reign of Richard II. a 
Prince, who, in his younger Years, ſeemed to 
have noble and generous Inclinations, but un- 
fortunately ſuffer'd himſelf to be corrupted by 
Flattery. He had the Advantage of being 
deſcended from a Father and Grandfather fo 
univerſally eſteemed, that had he ever fo lit- 
tle anſwer'd the Nobleneſs of his Birth, he 
might have been one of the moſt glorious 
Kings who ever wore the Engh/h Crown : 
but, like Edward II. his great Grandfather, he 
had the Weakneſs to give himſelf up to the 
Guidance of his Favourites. Accordingly, he 
underwent the ſame Fate with that Prince, 


whom he did but too much reſemble in eve- 


ry other Reſpect. The chief Difference to 
be obſerved between them is, that Richard 
was of a more cruel and inflexible Temper,” 
and uſurped a mofe abſolute Power, than Ed- 
ward, which render'd him more odious, and 
leſs lamented, Let us cloſe this Reign with 
Reflection which the fad Cataſtrophe of theſe. 


two Princes affords; namely, that in a Go- 


arbitrary Power, are no other than ſo many 
Steps which gradually conduct him to a de- 
ſtructive Precipice. 555 
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he had no liking. 


and the Acts made in his one aid twentieth 
Fear, were wholly 
by that Parliament were attainted, were re- diſt 
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HENRY IV. ſurnamed of BULLINBROKE, the Pi, : 
teenth King of England ſince the Conqueſt. = 


FENRY {Duke] of Lancaſter. ſurnamed 
of Bullingbroke, the Place of his Birth, 
a 


ving on the 1375 of September, 1399, been 


proclaimed King, did the fame Day, take into 
his Hands the Reins of Government : and on 
the 13h of October following, he was crown'd 
King by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
the accuſtom'd Rites and Ceremonies. And 


how the King filled divers Poſts, which were 


either vacant, or poſſeſſed by Perſons to whom 
Henry Percy , Earl of 
Northumberland, and Ralph Nevill, Earl of 
Weſtmoreland, had expreſſed too much Zeal for 
the King, by joining him at Ravenſpur im- 
mediately on his landing, not to be Partakers 
of his Favours. Henry, deſiring to give them 
Tokens of his Acknowledgment, made the 
firſt High-Conſtable, and the other Earl- 
Marſhal. Some Days after, he alſo beſtow'd 
on the Earl of Northumberland, the ſmall 


' Iſland, called the Je of Man, fituated between 


Scotland and Ireland; to which he annexed 
the Privilege of bearing on the King's Left- 
hand, the Sword called Lancaſter, at the Co- 
ronation. This was the Sword worn by Hen- 
ry when he landed at. Ravenſpur. 

Henry, having thus acquitted himſelf of 
the Obligations he had to thoſe two Noblemen, 
whom he conſidered among ſuch as had the 
ſtrongeſt Attachment to his Perſon and Inte- 
reſt, he conferred the Charge of Grand Sene- 
ſchal or High Steward, on his ſecond Son, 
Thomas of Lancaſter. There was an abſolute 
Neceſſity of having the Poſt filled before the 
Coronation, by reaſon that it was to the High 
Steward's Court that all who claim any em- 
ploy in that Solemnity muſt apply, in order 
to be confirmed in their Rights. But as the 
faid young Prince to whom the Poſt was given, 
was ſcarce ten Years of Age, the King appoint- 
ed Thomas Percy, Earl of Worceſter, the Earl 
of Northumberland's Brother, to officiate as 
his Deputy. He created his eldeſt Son Henry, 
then thirteen Years old, Prince of Wales, Duke 
of * Cornwal, and Earl of Cheſter, and the 
Crown was entailed to Heng), and the Heirs 
of his Body lawfully begotten. After this a 
Parliament was held, in which the Acts made 
in the eleventh of King Richard were revived, 


repealed; and they who 


ſtored to their Lands and Honours: Where 
upon the Earl of Warwick was deliver'd out of 
Priſon, and the Earl of ArundePs Son recover'd 
his Inheritance ; and many others that were 


_=__ 
"#24 x | 


find themſelves in a like Situation with Ao; a 


impriſoned or baniſh'd by King Richard, wen 
then fully reſtored to their Liberty an 
Eſtates. | 

One Affair of the laſt Importance ill ix. 
mained undecided, and wherein the King 
was deſirous. of the Advice of his Parliament 
before their Departure. The Commons, ng 
ſatisfied with only depoling King Richur} 
and that in a very irregular Manner, would 
needs, alſo, have him brought to a form; 
Trial, and had even demanded it of the King, WE 
by a Petition, to be inform'd, how Nicht Ml = 
was to be diſpoſed of? Of this it was that Hu. 
ry wanted to conſult his two Houſes, ' The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was charge 
with the royal Orders, made the Overture, M. 
ving firſt exacted the Oaths of all the Men. 
bers, to keep ſecret the Buſineſs he had to pv. WM 
poſe. It may well be preſumed, that Richarl 
had not abundance gh, Friends in this Afſem- 
bly ; and if any di ved of what was ca- 
rying on againſt hin ey were fo over-awed, 
that they durſt not their Mouths to moe  - 
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in his behalf. One Man however had Cu-. 
rage enough to ſpealè Hut, in publick, uU 
perhaps ſome others ruthinated in private: ths RE. 
was Thomas Merks, Biſhop ot Carliſle, v, 
without having regard to the Motives which RE. 
might have induced him, together with N. 
ard's other Well-wiſhers, to keep Silence, made RS. 
a long Speech on the Occaſion, wherein he . 
ledged all that, with any plauſibility, could be == 
urged in Favour of the King depoſed, and + Si 
gainſt the King on the Throne. But toward == 
the cloſe of his Diſcourſe, he launched out EE 
very unaccountably againſt Henry, and e. 
preſſed a moſt paſſionate Warmth, which y Wi Sn 
very injurious to the ſound Reaſons he had. . 
been alledging. He faid, it was to be . 
hended that the People of England would jm? = 
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Frogs ; and daringly ſubjoined, that ſe long ® _ 
Richard was living, the Engliſh could nut will, = 
Juſtice, acknowledge any other Sovereign; and. == 
withal maintained, that the Perſon on rho = 
_ they beſtowed the Title of King, bad "1 
ated Crimes far more i ban . hoſe-j# EE 
hich King Richard e =—_ 
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rightful Inheritance ; and concluded vith y 
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| d were not C apabl 4 of moving | the 1 of the 
H Fogliſh, ar leaſt the common and manifeſt 
3Z into W «App 
3 an, of : 55 duce them to put a Stop to theſe vio 
4 dings. FFF 
13 produced not the Effect 
L hich the Orator expected. It was ſo ver | 
We. .cafonable, that even ſuppoling the Majo- 
iy had concurred with him in his Sentiments, 
vas next to an impoſſibility to retract what 
had been done. But moſt of the Members 
eded in the very ſame Principles which 
bey had purſued when Richard was depoſed ; 
ad accordingly, all the Fruit this Prelate 
3 reaped from his Oration, was to. be ſent Pri- 
WE nr to the Abbey of St. Albans; from 
bence he was, however, ſoon after releaſed; 
Es .ithout farther Puniſhment. „ 
Tue Biſhop of Carliſes Counſel being 
WS vnnimouſly rejected, the Parliament, with 
card to Richard, took Reſolution which 
emed fo very extraordinary, that there is no 
mall room to ſuſpect, that the Annals are, 
ia this place, ſomewhat defective. Neverthe- 
ee, the Hiſtorians do All agree, that it was 
ecolved, Richard ſhould be confined for Life, 
ee treated ſuitably to the State of a great 
Pince; but that, in caſe any ſhould attempt 
his Deliverance, Richar { himſelf was to be the 
Wir who ſhould be purity Death. If this be 
4, it cannot be deni that he was actually 
entenced to loſe his Me; it being ſpared 
coca on a Condizion not in his Power to ob- 
eee; beſide, ſuch a Condition cannot be an- 
WW n<xcd to the Sentence of a Criminal, only on 
 uppoſition; that he is already condemned, 


cy much to the King's fat sfaction, and, to 
all appearance, -with, univerſal Approbation, 
but an End to the moſt material Affairs, was 
WG iolved, as uſual, in thoſe times; Proroga- 
Uons not being then ſo frequent as they have 
J ( 
Puring this whole Seſſion, Henry had very 
4 little attended foreign Affairs. But no ſooner 
q dd he find himſelf freed from thoſe more im- 
WW —<ciate Cares, but he turned his- Thoughts on 
beans of juſtifying; to other Potentates, the 
I late Innovations which had happened in Eng- 
E end. The dethroning a Sovereign being a 
fan itf "081905, and ſeeming to affect all 
Princes, it was no ealy Taſk to perſuade them, 
[that a Pcople had: ſufficient Reaſon to have 
courſe to ſo violent a Remedy, ta, deliver 
themſelves from Oppreſſion. On this Con- 
— avon, Henry diſpatched. away Ambaſſa- 
vors to all the principal Courts in Europr,. to 
endeavour the having Richard's Depoſition, 


and h ; 
ad his own Advancement, viewed in a fa- 


wude Light, His main Concern was, 
*y to appeaſe the French Court, as the 
one Whoſe Reſentment he had real Cauſe 


to d ; | | ERS, & 0 2 / 
ad. He was not ignorant, that Charles 
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hich they had thrown themſelves, 


A few Days after, the Parliament having, 


tions app 


which 
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VI, had actually deſigned to revenge the 
Injury done to his Son-in-Law, and that his 
Diſtemper, into which he was relapſed on 
hearing the News, had alone prevented his 
immediate breaking the 28 Years Truce, 
which he had made with England. For. this 
important Embaſſy, Henry ſelected the Biſhop 
of Durham, and the Earl of Worceſter, who 
bad Inſtructions to propoſe a perpetual League 
and Alliance between the two Crowns; and, 
the better to ſtrengthen this intended Alliance, 
he ordered them to make Oyertures for a 
double Marriage. In Francez:ithe reception 
theſe Ambaſſadors met - with was but indif- 
ferent ; but as their Commiſſion ran, not to 
obſtruct the Negociation by ſtanding too ſtifly 
on Ceremony and Punctilios, they patiently 
waited till the firſt Heat of the French was 
With regard to the other European Courts, 
Henry had no Motives inducing him to pro- 
ceed with ſuch Caution, The Emperor Wen- 
ceſlaus, who ſtill held his Ground among the 
living, was one whom Exceſs of Drinking 
had in a männer ſtupified, and withal, like 
the other Princes of Germany, little mindful 
of what was tranſacted in England. And as 
for the Kings of Caſtile and Portugal, they 
were rather Gainers than Eoſers by a Revolu- 
tion which had placed on the Throne their 
Brother-in-Law ; ſo they approved, or. at 
leaſt made ſhew of approving it, with very 
TTT. v vv 
But another Affair, of much more Con- 
ſideration, gave the new King great uneaſineſs. 
Guienne was juſt on the Point of revolting; 
the Gaſcons, they already talked open- 
Wecturning to the Obedience of France. 
the City. of Bourdeaux, the Place of 
ens Birth, which had ſtirred up the 
whole Province, prompted by her: Affection to 
that unhappy Prince, whoſe. Misfortunes ſhe 
deplored. On the other. hand, the Court of 
France, attentive to make Advantage of theſe 
Diſpoſitions, had ſent into Guienne the Duke 
of Bourbon, tg foment the ſaid Diſęontents. 
The famous Robert Knolles, then Gbvernor of 
that Province, a Perſon no leſs commendable 
for his Prudence than his Valour, was very 
hard put to it to curb the ſeditiqus Spirit which 
poſſeſſed the Gaſcons; nay, he could not, per- 
haps, have . accompliſhed it, had it . hot been 


for the timely Aſſiſtance of the Earl of Mora 


ceſter, who being then in embaſſy at Paris, 
ſpeedily poſted to Boundeaux. The Modera- 
tion and wiſe Conduct of theſe two nohle 
Chieftains accompliſhed what could ſearce ever 
have been effected by Violence; and they had 
at length the ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Commos» 
che: 4 1 (5151 pt 
Henry had alſo another Affair on his Hands, 
occaſioned him nd leſs giſquiet a he 
was ſenſible, that notwithſtanding all the joy-, 
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ous Acclamations with which he was flattered, 
the late Revolution muſt infallibly have given 
Birth to abundance of Diſcontents, it nearly 
concerned him to keep Peace with his Neigh- 


bours ; and this was what he intended to endea- 


vour ; leaſt if his Forces were employed abroad 
in a foreign War, he ſhould be unprovided at 


home, in caſe of any ſudden Commotion. 


Theſe Conſiderations occaſioned him to be 
exceſſively ſhocked, when he heard that the 
Scots had broken the Trace, and taken Werk 
Caſtle. Nevgrtheleſs he deemed it his wiſeſt 
way to wink this Inſult, till he was better 
able to revenge himſelf, But leſt this Conni- 
vance of his ſhould embolden the Scotiſh King, 


he ſent him an Embaſſy, to demand reparation 


for the Outrage. However, as the Scots on their 
Side alſo complained ' of certain Infringements 
on the part of the Engliſh, he took Advantage 
of that-pretext to require a confirmation of the 
Truce, and that what Damages the two Na- 
tions. had done each other, might be recipro- 
cally repaired. What had induced Robert to 
break the Truce, was a belief that France 
would have ſided with him, and that Richards 
Depoſition would have raiſed Diſturbances in 
England, which he deſigned to have turn- 
ed to his Advantage. But perceiving France 
lay quiet, and in England not the leaſt 
Appearance of Commotion, he thought fit 
not to puſh his Enterprize any farther ; there- 
fore, without much ſollicitation, he conſented 
that the Buſineſs between Henry. and him 
ſhould be referred to a Treaty, | 

Affairs being thus in a promiſing Con- 
dition abroad, Henry chiefly applied himſelf 
to what might moſt contribute to confiregſhim 
in the Throne. To this purpoſe two Thi 
were entirely "requiſite. The one to erve 


the Affection which the People had Wtherto 
expreſſed to have for him. The other to 


guard Richard ſo, as it ſhould not be poſſible 
for him to eſcape. As for the firſt, he affected 
to make himſelf popular, by exprefling, on 
all occaſions, how utterly he deteſted the 
tyrannical Government of his Predeceſſor, and 
how much-nearer to his Heart lay the Inte- 
reſt of his People, than did his own Concerns. 
To that Effet, he caus'd to be brought into 
the Court of Chancery, and publickly burned, 
all the ſubſcribed Blanks which Richard had 
extorted from the Citizens of Landon, and 
from the ſeventeen Counties by him con- 
demn d. As for the dethron'd King, he 
thought it not proper to ſuffer him any longer 
in the Tower of London, as fearing leſt he 
might move the Citizens to compaſſion; and 
for that Reaſon order d him to Leeds Caſtle in 
the County of Kent. But ſome time after, 
being ſtill apprehenſive leſt that Prince's near 
Neighbourhood to London would furniſh: too 


many Occaſions of talking of him, he had him 


: 


% ww 0 
N . 


conducted toward the North, and the 
up in Pontefract Caſtle, 

In November this Year, died, in his c , 
City, John the Valiant, Duke of A 
His firſt Wife was Daughter of Eq, itn 
by whom he had no Iſſue. By his fey 
Marriage with Jane of Navarre he had ty 
Sons, of whom John, the eldeſt, ſucceed 
him, under the Guardianſhip of the Duke q 
Burgundy and Oliver de Clifim. 

The Year 1400, was uſher'd in with; 
Conſpiracy againſt the King, from which h 
eſcap'd as it were miraculouſly, Ther. ; 
ſome difference among the Hiſtorians, oh. 
cerning the original Author of this Pla 
commonly father'd on the Abbot of We. 
minſter. But whoſoever was the Author | 
is agreed, that in his Houſe the Plot was fy. 
med, into which came, as Chiefs, the Duke 
of Albemarle, Surryy and Exeter, the Fark 
Gloceſter and Gali lab, the Biſhop of Carl 
and Sir Thomas Blunt. All theſe Perſons 0d 
Quality had been very much in Favour with 
Richard II. and wh the fame to whom 
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Henry had reſtored their former Honours ani th 
Eſtates, of which they had been deprived by up 
the Parliament. Among theſe Conſpiraton by 
the Duke of Albemarle was his Couſin- ge. Ne! 
man, and the Duke Exeter was his Brother pol 
in-law. NotwithilWlding which Proximityd th 
Blood, and the Fa they had received at the 
Henry's Hands, the Keſolution was to hae (1 
aſſaſſinated him, and to have reſtored Richurl by 
to the Throne. Into their traitorous Scheme, to] 
they had inveigled one of Richard's menul Cer 
Servants, named Maudlin, who ſo perfeciy ord 
reſembled the faid Prince, that many mytt {tha 
have been very eaſily deceived. The Relul 
of their Debates was, that the Duke of Eu. 4 
ter and the Earl of Saliſbury ſhould fag 1. 4 


challenging each other, at a Tournament to l 
held at Oxford, and intreat the King tov 
nour that Solemnity with his Preſence ; and 
that, while he was attentive to what was d. 
ing, the Conſpirators ſhould take Opportu- 
ty and diſpatch him. To the end that exc 
might be thoroughly inſtructed in the part i 
was to act in this Tragedy, care was taken! 
have all {et down in Writing, very particul! 
ly ; which done, fix Copies gueagetianſcrie 
with as many of their Ha I affix 
whereof each of the fix Chiefs retained d, 
Purſuant to this Project the Duke of Eu 
went to the King, then at Mindſr, and mi 
him the agreed on Invitation. Hem), 10 
miſed to be at Oxford on the Day pe! 
And then the Conſpirators, well pleaſed " 
this ſuceeſsful Beginning of their Enter" 
haſted to make Preparations to put it Þ © 
cution, . oth | 


Under Colour of the Splendor and Mag, 


Chis 


5 e Conſpiracy repaired to Oxford, 
. 5 A Train of armed dae 
or many other Attendants, who pretended no 
_ er Buſineſs but mere Curioſity, The only 
: on wanting at the Rendezvous, was the 

8 of Albemarle. Before he went thither, 
5 . needs wait on his Father, the Duke 
f York, then at his Scat at Langley in Hert- 
171 hre, not to communicate to him the 
Conſpiracy, but on ſome other Affairs. Bein 
+ Table, the Duke of York obſerving a Pa- 
der in his Son's Boſom, inquired what it was: 
The Son perplexed at this ſo unexpected a 

1eſtion, replied, but with a Concern which 
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be z; 


bu he could not diſguiſe, that it was only a Pa- 

5 der whoſe Contents Were of no great Impor- 

6 unce. But whether the old Duke had re- 
E 


cived ſome dark Intelligence of the Plot, or 
| he was infpired with a Curioſity by the Con- 
| £600 in which he beheld his Son, he ſnatched 
com him the ſaid Paper. This was one of 
the fix above mentioned Copies, ſigned by the 
chief Conſpirators. Exceſſive was his Sur- 
priſe, at ſeeing there ſo particular a Detail of 
the whole Conſpiracy. The Reproaches there- 
upon made by the old Duke, to his Son were 
by ſo much the juſter, as, beſides the Heinouſ- 
neſs of the Crime, he had not ſcrupled ex- 
poling to ſuch imminent Danger his own Fa- 
ther, who was bound for his Allegiance. But 
theſe Reproaches not being capable of reme- 
ching the Evil, he determined to prevent it, 
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= by informing the King of what was come 
ben to his Knowledge. To this purpoſe, he or- 
mw (dered his Horſes to be inſtantly got ready, in 
i order himſelf to repair to Windſor, and put 
might . hat Paper into the King's Hands. The young 


Duke perceiving himſelf inevitably loſt, ſhould 
the King be made acquainted with the Plot 
by any but himſelf, reſolved on being before- 


Reſult 


t to be [hand with his Father, As he was abler than 
to bo- bs aged Father to perform the Journey, he 
„ anl too a By-way, and poſted full Speed to Vind- 


. On his Arrival, he threw himſelf at the 
oss Feet, and made an ample Diſcovery of 
=” whole Affair. Henry was fo far from be- 
ng, the Duke of Exeter, and the reſt 


r FO IO, ob ns 


he 
lah cutiggeg, would even think of conſpiring a- 
ticular A S Life; that he at firſt ſurmiſed this 
ſcribed, ulormer, purely to ruin them, had invented 
affe 1 Accuſation. He told him, that, provided 
1ed ole. lte Fact was true, he readily pardoned him in 
Exer Mfderation of his Repentance ; but if it ſhould 
1d mul e nh a malicious Calumny, be muſt expect 


ene. The Duke of York, . who arrived 
) 4 ater, removed all his Doubts, by. putting 
os Hands the Paper which he had ſnatch'd 
e Ke sen. After ſo convincing a Proof, 

g no longer diſputing the Truth of this 


tter. 1 ae # > -7 bs ug 
2 han oft, his 4 ourney to Ox for d, 


or "305 Wh. fe ; 
1 1 * e what courſs the Conſpirators 


e was to have been the next Day. 
Fer, he concluded on ſtaying at Vind- him ay | 
which undoubtedly they would not h done 
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would take when they found themſelves diſap- 
pointed. 

Mean while thoſe Lords at Oxford, were 
exceſſively uneaſy on account of the Duke of 
Albemarle's not coming, They had already 
ſent to his Houſe, to learn the Cauſe of his 
delay ; and were informed, that he was ſet 
out for Oxford, but had taken the Road to 
Longley, to pay a Viſit to the Duke his Fa- 
ther: This Viſit beginning to give them 
ſome Suſpicion, their Perplexity increaſed on 
their hearing, that the King would not, come 
to Oxford, and had ſeen the Dukes of York 
and Albemarle. Then, no longer doubting 
their being diſcovered, they determine on af- 
fecting by open Force, what they could not ac- 
compliſh by other means. In purſuance of this 
Reſolution, they dreſſed up Mazdiin in royal 
Robes, and gave out that he was Richard, who, 
having eſcaped from his Priſon, was come to 
implore the Aſſiſtance of his good Subjects. 

In a very ſhort time, the revolted Lords found 
themſelves at the Head of ſo formidable an Ar- 
my, that they deemed themſelves ſt:ong enough 
to ſeize the King at Wind/or. It is affirmed, 
that in only two or three Days ſpace, their 
Forces were no leſs than 40000, With this nu- 
merous Body of Troops, they marched away 
to Windſor, diſtant only thirty Miles from 
Oxford, where, by day-break, they arrived, 
big with Hopes of taking King Henry by ſur- 
priſe: And the Truth is, that Prince, not 
imagining they poſſibly could ſo foon be in 
a Condition to execute ſuch an Attempt, . had 
remained till that very Night at Windſor, and 
departed thence but a few Hours before their 
Arrival, Their Views being quite blaſted by 


this his Retreat, they found themſclves in the 


utmoſt Perplexity. Some were. for marching 
directly to London, before the King could 
make ſure of that Metropolis. Others inſiſted, 
that their main Buſineſs was to haſten to 
Pomfract, to free Richard, and ſet him at 
their Head. This Diverſity of Opinion oc- 
caſioned their loſing in Debates the Time they 
ought to have imployed in Action; therefore 


the King had Leiſure to prepare himſelf, 


which he did by getting on foot an Army of 
twenty thouſand. ſtrong. As he doubted not 
but the Malecontents would take the Road to 
London, he went and waited their Approach 
on Hounſlgw-heath, in Hopes his Army would 


daily augment. Tho' conſiderably inferior, 


he was; at all Events, determined to hazard 
a Battle. This Reſolution inſpired his, Tropps 
with Courage, and induced them to a Belief, 
that the Malecontents were far leſs formidable 


than rendered by common Report. It alſo 


occaſioned abundance, who; obſerved the 
King advancing. towards his Enemies; with- 


out any Signs of Concern, to haſten, to join 
him, by way of ſhewing their early Diligence, 
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362 
had he, on this Occafion, expreſſed the leaſt 
Tokens of Fear or Diffidence. 

Mean while, the revolted Chiefs, finding 
the King in a Condition to make Head againſt 
them, durſt not venture the Encounter. Whe- 
ther it proceeded from their Unſkilfulneſs, or 
from a Dread of being deſerted by their Fol- 
lowers, whenever they ſhould diſcover the 
baſe Artifice which had been made uſe of to 
ſeduce them, their ſole Study was to avoid 
coming to an Engagement. Inſtead of taking 
the Road to London, in order to meet and fight 
the King, they ſtruck away towards Reading, 
and afterwards encamped near Colebrook, the 
Reſidence of the young Queen Jſabella. There 
it was that they came to a Reſolution of cloſing 
up the Scene wherein Maudlin had been play- 
ing a Part, judging it might turn to better 
account if they ſpread a Rumour of Richard's 
being in Tork/hire, at the Head of an hundred 
thouſand Men. Their Intent was, not only 
to avoid the King, but, according to Appear- 
ance, to draw off towards Wales, whence 
they had Hopes of Succour, Richard being 
well beloved in thoſe Quarters. Howſoever 
it was, encamping cloſe by Cirenceſter, the 
Leaders quartered in the Town, while the Ar- 
my lay without: At-one Inn, lodged the Duke 
of Surrey and the Earl of Sali ſbury; and at 

another, the Duke of Exeter and the Earl of 
Gloceſter. Their ſmall Experience cauſing 
them to neglect ſetting Guards at the Gates, 
for their Security ; the Mayor, a Man of Ca- 
pacity and Reſolution, made Advantage of this 
their want of Precaution, to render the King 
a moſt ſignal Service. Very ſecretly, in the 
Night, he aſſembled four hundred Townſmen, 
and cauſing the Town Gates to be ſhut, he di- 
vided his People into two Bands, and at once 
attacked both the Inns, where the four Gene- 
rals were lodged. Tho' theſe Noblemen had 
with them only their own Servants, yet they 
ſtood gallantly on the defenfive, till the Night 
was very far advanced : In the Height of the 
Conflict, one of their Domeſticks bethought 
himſelf of firing a neighbouring Houſe, as 
fancying the Aſſailants would run to extinguiſh 
it, and thereby give the Lords an Opportunity 
to 2 But this Stratagem had a quite con- 
trary Effect; the People, by this Miſchief, 
ſtill more enraged, redoubled their Efforts, 
and at length forced their way into the Inn 
which the Duke of Surrey and the Earl of 
Sali ſbury defended. Theſe two Noblemen, 
being very much wounded, were ſeized, and, 
by the Mayor's Order, inſtantly beheaded. On 
the other hand, the Duke of Exeter, and the 
Earl of Gloceſter, conſcious how little able 
they were, with fo few Attendants, to make 
much longer Reſiſtance, found Means to get 
away over the Houſes, and finally clear off, 
by the Help of certain of the Inhabitants. 
Hheir Deſign was to march their Army into 
.= 1 5 
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dertaking was what chiefly accelerated Nl. 


the Town ; but coming to the Camp, they 
found it wholly deſerted, The Noiſe and br 
which the Soldiers had heard and ſeen 1 
Town, having made them imagine, that Fe 
King's Army had enter'd it, they all beni 
themſelves to a precipitate Flight, ſeized = 
a panick Terror which cauſed them to ft 
Dangers where there were really none; where. 
upon the two Lords, finding it out of the; 
Power to put in Execution what they had h. 
tended, agreed to part, the better to eſcay: 
But they had the Misfortune to be taken, = 
not long after they loſt their Heads oy | 
Scaffold. Maudlin was likewiſe taken on hi 
Flight to Scotland, and ſentenced to the Gy. Ml 
bet. The Abbot of Weſtminſter allo, ende. 
vouring his Eſcape, was ſeized with ſo te. 
rible a Fright, that it threw him into an 
apoplectick Fit, which made an end of hin 
As for the Biſhop of Carliſie, he was likewik 
apprehended, and condemned to die, But 
tho', out of Reſpect to his Function, the 
King granted him his Life; when the J. 
dings were brought him, he was not in 2 
Condition to enjoy the Benefit; the mer 
dread of the Puniſhment he looked for, hid 
made ſuch Impreſſion on him, that it cauſed 
his Death even while Mercy was influencing 
the King, not only to give him Life but fre 
Pardon. 

Very probably, the Miſcarriage of this Un- 


ard's Cataſtrophe. The Hiſtorians vary as b 
the Manner of his End; but they all agree 
that it was not natural. Some affirm, tht 
he was ſtarved to Death ; others, pretending 
to be better informed, give us the Detail wit 
the following Circumſtances, The Troubls, 
which I have been ſpeaking of, being ap 
peaſed, by the Puniſhments inflicted on the 
principal Offenders, one Sir Pyers Exton, vil 
eight Attendants, came to Pomfrat? Call. 
The Day of his Arrival, Richard took not Bl 
at Table that his Diſhes were not then tated, JR 
as had been conſtantly practiſed before; "Wi 
enquired the Reaſon of the Taſter; and, of 
his telling him, that Pyers had brought the 
King's Order to the contrary, he ſnatch 
up a Knife from the Table, and therevil 
ſtruck the Taſter croſs his Face. 1 
with his eight Followers, on the Noiſe 988 
heard, entered the Chamber, when Aw" 
giving himſelf over for loft, and being deter 
mined to ſell his Life at a dear Price, u 
a Battle-axe from the Hands of one of thong 
New-comers, and therewith laid about 7 
ſo vigorouſly, that he diſpatched four of * 
Number; but at length, being accidental ſe 
near the Place where Pyers was ſtanding 
in a Chair for fear of him, the VIEW 
him ſach a Blow on the Head, wil a M 
as laid him dead at his Feet. 

Thus ended this unhappy 


Prince ? F 4 


thirty-thr cc 
ty-tWO-. * 
fonal Ser vic 


done Englan 


ent know him. At St. Paul's Cathedral 
8 nized his Obſequies, whereat the 
were ſolem 9 : | 
King was pleaſed to aſſiſt. This done, his 
Corpſe was conveyed to Langley Abbey, and 
there interred, without Ceremony. Some Years 
ther, Henry V. cauſed his Remains to be re- 
cored to Meſtminſter Abbey, and depoſited 
among his Anceſtors, Tho' it was rumoured 
throughout the Kingdom that he was mur- 
= (cred, yet there was never made the leaſt In- 
1 quiry. By this Neglect, the People were con- 
timed in their Surmiſe of the King's not be- 
a | ing too innocent: And, indeed, had Richard's 
Neath been natural, the Publick ought neceſ- 
| (ily to have been undeceived ; but if he loſt 
his Life by Violence, it could not, without the 
King's jog es have been eafily effected. 
Soon after happened a Miſunderſtanding be- 
tween England and Scotland, the Occaſion was 
this; Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, the 
third of that Name, would fain have married 
his eldeſt Son, Prince David, to a Daughter 
of George Dunbar, Earl of March, The 
Farl, thinking himſelf highly honoured by this 
Alliance, joyfully accepted the Propoſal, and 
even paid down before-hand part of her Dow .- 
y. Nevertheleſs, not long after, thro' cer- 
an Intrigues foreign to our Subject, Prince 
Doevid eſpouſed a Daughter of the Earl of 
Douglas, Dunbar was extremely mortify'd 
Wt this Affront, to which the King of Scots 
added alſo another Cauſe of Diſcontent, by 
rfaſing, or at leaſt delaying, to refund the 
WW onics which had been advanced. The 
WW hurt of Revenge, and of making the Scot 
able that he deſerved better Treatment, 
"ought the Earl to a Reſolution of throwing 
Wicn(clf into the Arms of the King of En- 
of repaying his Enemies with 
uſchiefs ſhould be within his Power. 
J tht effect, he communicated his Inten- 
ons to the Earl of Northumberland, Gover- 
of the northern Counties, who, ſoon after 
dim a Safeguard from the King his So- 
gn. On receipt of this Aſſurance, he re- 
ared to Henry, and had with him diverſe 
Conferences. The Scots King rightly judging 
© Earl of March to be hatching ſomething 
Ergland not much to his Advantage, diſ- 
Patched an Embaſly to Henry, demanding the 


alnſt him. N 105 | N 
Z. not judging it expedient to attend 


N whence he ſent to ſummon Robert 
"Fur thither, and perſonally do him Ho- 


HENRY IV. 
Vears, of which he reigned twen- 
A ſad Recompence for the many 
es which the Prince his Father had 
1! He was carried to London in 
Coffin, with his Face uncovered that all 
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mage for the Kingdom of Scotland. In the 


Summons he "revived the Pretenſions of EA. 


ward I. to the Sovereignty of that Realm, 


from the Time of Locrinus, the Son of Br:- 


tus, the firſt pretended Monarch of the whole 
Ifland of Albion. On Robert's Refuſal to do 
any ſuch Homage, Henry entered Scotland, 
and made ſome Progreſs. Towards the Cloſe 
of September, he fat down before Edinburgh 
Caſtle, defended by Prince David, and his Bro- 
ther-in-law, the Earl of Douglas; but the 
Seaſon being too far advanced to proſecute the 
Siege, he raiſed it abruptly, and returned into 
his own Territories. When the Scots found 
him withdrawn to ſome conſiderable Diſtance, 
they made an Irruption into England, under 
the Conduct of Sir Patrick Hepburn and Sir 
Thomas Holiburton, and cruelly revenged the 
Ravages done by the Engliſh in Scotland: but 
they were in their Return met by the Earl of 
Northumberland, who defeated and took from 
them their Booty, 
Generals was killed in the Action. This Vi- 
ctory procured, between the two Nations, a 
fix Weeks Truce, which, on account of the 
Poſture of Henry's Affairs, was afterwards pro- 
longed. Scarce had this Prince entered on the 
Scotiſh War, when certain Intelligence was 
brought him, that the Weſſh were ready to re- 
volt, and would raiſe a Storm in thoſe Quar- 
ters, which could not but produce very per- 
nicious Conſequences. For this Reaſon it was 
that, though he was fo ſucceſsful in his War 
with the Scots, he declined improving thoſe 
ee for fear of exaſperating them too 
ar. 

The Welſb, who, fince the Reign of Ed. 
ward I, were ſubject, or rather united to 
England, imagined they might improve the 
then Juncture of Affairs in that Kingdom, 
in order to recover their former State of Inde- 

dency. Owen Glendour, or Glendourdy, 
was the Perſon who inſpired them with this 
Deſign. This Man, only by Birth a private 
Gentleman, wanted none of the Qualifica- 
tions ſuitable to an Enterprize of ſuch a Na- 
ture, if a Strength ſo little conſiderable as that 
of the Welſb could have promiſed him a proſ- 
perous Succeſs, Nevertheleſs, he ſo conducted 
the Scheme, that for ſeveral Years he actually 
freed his Countrymen from the Bondage, in 
which they fancied themſelves held by the 
Engliſh. A certain Law-ſuit which he once 
had with his Neighbour, the-Lord Grey of 
Ruthin, and had loſt it at London, firſt occa- 


Ve; and on his Refuſal, proclaimed War- fioned the Difguſt he conceived” againft'*the 
5 whole Enghſh Nation. The above related 
© Conſpiracy breaking ont in England at this 


very Juncture, Glengour, who doubted not but 
it would be attended with very great Conſe- 
quences, judged the Occafion 'favayrable to 
releafe his Country from all ſubſection to the 


Engliſh, He privately ſounded the Inclina- 


tions 


Hepburn, one of the Scots 
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tions of the Welſb, and finding them well 
diſpoſed to receive his Impreſſions, eaſily pre- 
valled with them to reſolve on throwing off 
the Engliſh Yoke. Had it not been for the 
miſcarriage of this Conſpiracy in England, he 
would immediately have publiſhed his Inten- 
tions. But he no ſooner beheld Henry engage 
in the Scotiſh War, but he prepared to put in 
execution his Project, and ſo ordered it, that 
the Welſb, unanimouſly renouncing all Alle- 

iance to the Crown of England, acknow- 
ledged him for their Sovereign. From thence- 
forwards he aſſumed the Title of Prince of 
Wales, and always fo tiled himſelf. 

His firſt Exploit was againſt the Lord Gray, 
his Adverſary, whom he took Priſoner in a 
Battle, and afterwards made him marry his 
Daughter, without ſetting him at Liberty, 
quite contrary to his Promiſe. | 

Emboldened with this -ſucceſsful Introdu- 
tion, he made an Inroad into Herefordſhire. 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, who was 
retired to his Manor of Wigmore, ſecing the 
King engaged in Scotland, believed it would 
be doing him a very fignal Service to get to- 
gether the Gentry of his Neigbourhood, and 
with them to attempt obſtructing the Rebels 
Progreſs. But he had the Misfortune to be 
made Priſoner in an Encounter, and could not, 
though he offered a conſiderable Ranſom, ob- 
tain his Liberty. Glendour imagined, that a 
Priſoner of ſuch Importance might in time 
be of uſe to him, or, at leaſt, that the King 
would ſpare nothing to procure his Releaſe ; 
and therefore judged it would be more advan- 
tageous to treat with the King on that Point, 
than with the Priſoner himſelf; but he was 
deceived in that Conjecture. It was too much 
to Henry's Satisfaction to find the Earl of 
March under Confinement, and conſequent- 
ly unable to annoy him, to contribute towards 
his Deliverance. However Glendour ſtill kept 
his Priſoner, in hopes that, thro' his Means, 
he might one Day have it in his Power to 
create the, King ſome Perplexity, as was really 
the Conſequence. In the Sequel, this Noble- 
man was not at all ſorry for being in the Hands 
of the , Welſh. The Jealouſy which Henry 


expreſſed with regard to whatever concerned 


his Crown, and the Rigour he ſhewed towards 
ſuch as would diſpute it with him, made this 
noble Captive ſenſible, |. that his Life was in 
more Security in Priſon, than it would be at 
his own home. Mean while, the King being 
buſied in the Scotiſi War, Glendour was ſuf- 
ficiently at Leiſure to ravage the Engliſh Ter- 
ritories, weſt of the Severn,” and to carry off 
a vaſt Booty. 5 . 

.. Since the Truce with France was confirm'd, 
Charles VI. or rather his Brother the Duke of 
Orleans, or his Uncles the Dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy, who governed .in his Name, 


had made frequent Demands, that the young 
„ # 6 "0 


1 


tioned of any ſuch, Reſtitution. That ws 


On which Henry publiſhed 


withdrew to his Mountains, Whithe 


of ENGLAND, 
Queen Jſabella, Relict of Richard II 
be ſent back to France. Henry delayed 
turning any poſitive Anſwer; not that 1 
could alledge the leaſt Shadow of Injugi 
the Demand; but two Reaſons made hind 
firous of retaining that Princeſs, Fi;g ; 
he could not but dread a Rupture with Fat g 
he would fain have concluded a firm and 11 
ing Peace with Charles VI. to which he . 
of Opinion that a Marriage of Vabella aig 
the Prince, his eldeſt Son, might abundant 
contribute; and to that purpoſe, before he 
would think of giving the French Court » 
concluſive Reply to their repeated Inſtance 
he cauſed the faid Marriage to be often rr 
poſed. But neither Charles's Brother, nor hi 
Uncles would ever give their Conſent; 28 w. 
able to prevail with themſelves to agree to th 
Matching that ycung Queen with a Prin 
whoſe Father was ſo generally deemed to has 
been the Murderer of her firſt Conſort, They 
however ſtudied another Reaſon for declini 
it; alledging, that the King himſelf, not te. 
ing in a Condition to attend his own Affin 
they durſt not preſume to- treat of cſpoufux 
his Daughter without his Participation, Ti; 
ſcoond Reaſon which occaſioned Henry's Dit 
lay in ſending home Jabella, was his knowing 
there would be a Demand made of the Mo- 
ney ſhe had brought Richard. However, whe 
hal no fag Pretext for retaining her, he 
at length conſented to reſtore her, with 
of her Jewels, Nevertheleſs he managd 
Matters fo craftily, that, at the Conventios 
made at Lelingham, not a Syllable was men- 


| migh 


the Subject of another Negociation, to be ſpoken 
of in the Sequel. 6 ty | | 
While this Affair was on the Anvil, Han 
had another Negociation on foot, in Germany 
This was about a Marriage between his ee 
Daughter Blanch, and Lewis of. Bauuna i 
Grandſon of Robert, Count Palatigg of de 
Rhine, who was lately advanced t 
rial Throne, vacant by the demi 
of Brunſwick, Succeſſor, of  Wencefſam 
Buſineſs was concluded in May, to the Kings 
very great Satisfaction. The Portion of ti 
Princeſs was forty thouſand Nobles. At tt 
ſame time a Treaty of perpetual Alliance 
concluded between the Emperor and Henry. 
Since the breaking out of the Welſh Rebel 
lion, Henry had not made any PreparatP 
towards their Reduction. Glendour, me 
while, taking advantage of this Neglect cht 
tinued ravaging the Counties neareſt to 4 
lenry a general Ame 
to the Welſbd, in caſe they ſubmitted within! 
certain Time. But, perceiving his a 
not to produce any great Effect, h 
to chaſtiſe them. On his Approac 


Jul 
follo 


. 2 uk 
him was utterly impraRticable, Erg 4, 


bo 1. wage the Country; which done, he 
at by = d away for London 6 
ce in The King's return to his Metropolis was 
n de. ſantly followed by the diſcovery of a Plot 
{t . King's Life, by means of a cer- 
16 unſt the 2 f ; 

een Inſtrument with three ſharp Spikes, 


Win Iro 


bf. id under the Quilt of his Bed, 
* | 4 ; + he muſt well have been 
vi WA... quite thro' the Body; but, fortunately for 
an n be perceiv d it, juſt as he was ſtepping into 
e he 1 Notwithſtanding all the Search made, the 
| ay \ thor of this treaſonable Attempt could never 
nces, - known or heard of. 


It was in this Year 1401, that Edmund, 


1 | 

a hy uke of Vork, the King's Uncle, died. He 
$ ul # two Sons, Edward, Duke of Albemarle, 
0 the do took the Title of Duke of 7ork, and 
Ce hurd Earl of Cambridge. In the Sequel, 
ſave all have frequent occaſion to make mention 
They the Poſterity of the younger, who by his 
ning Marriage with a Siſter of the Earl of March, 
t de. ſocured to his Deſcendants certain Rights and 
Cain, ils, which occaſioned moſt terrible Diſtur- 
\0g ances in the Kingdom. 

De in the Year 1402, a Rumour was raiſed on 


aden, and ſpread throughout England, 
Mt Richard was alive, and had raiſed an Army 


UTC r K e 8 3 . W „ r . 


wing 

Mo- Scotland, in order to expel/ the Uſurper. At 
he be Game time, on the Church Doors, and 
r, be her publick Places, were affixed Writings, 
pct e fraught with moſt outrageous Invectives 
raged Sink the King. The Authors of thoſe Pa- 


damon other Things, faid, that the 
ines for which Richard had been depoſed, 
er nothing in compariſon, with the Tyran- 
Wis which Henry had exerciſed on the Peo- 
e fince he had been on the Throne; The 


Hen ug was fo incenſed at this Inſolence, that he 
manly ore never to pardomany one of thoſe con- 
dee ad thereof. Sir Roger Clarendon, natural 
Wo of Edward, the renowned Prince of 


np ſentenced to ſuffer the ignominious Death 
fied on Traitors. With him were alſo 
eld eight Monks, found guilty of the ſame 
Wience, Likewiſe a certain Abbot, named 
Jock, underwent the fame Puniſhment; 


vt Wether: with a Doctor in Divinity, of the 
e Wh ranciſcan Order, who was hanged in his 
10 atelier Frock, to the extreme Mortifica- 
Rebel In of his Brotherhood. vr 1 
"y While all this was tranſacting in Eugland, 


en) was negociating, in foreign Courts, three 


yo aiages at once; the firſt was between his 
Daughter Pbilipa, and Eric, King of 
" mur, yet a Minor, under de 01 his 


ther Queen Margaret; the ſecond be- 
deen the Prince of Mulas, and a Siſter of 
dhe third Marriage negotiated was 
ich Fare of Navarre, Relic of 

ate Mike of Bretagne. Of theſe three 
the firſt and third were concluded 


It fam 


an did not ſucceed. 
| . 


HENRY IV. 


Ws, fell the firſt Victim of his Vengeance, 


e Year; but that of the Prince of 


Theſe Negociations concluded, Henry pre- 
pared, in good earneſt, the chaſtiſe to Welſb. 
To this purpoſe, aſſembling a numerous Army, 
and putting himſelf at its Head, he advanced 
to ſeek the Enemy in their own Country. 
Being approached, Glendour retired to the 
Mountains of Snowden, where he was. ver 
ſenſible. there was no poſſibility of his being 
attacked, Mean while the King prepared to 
ravage the Frontiers; but, ſuddenly, the Wea- 
ther became ſo outrageouſly tempeſtuous, that 
he was conſtrained to retire. The Storms 
were ſo very extraordinary for the Seaſon, that 
the Engliſb but could not fancy Glendour had 
entered into League with the Devil, to ſave his 
Country from Kun: , 7 .-: 
While the King was buſied in thoſe Quar- 
ters; the Scots made an Irruption into England, 
under Conduct of the Son of that Sir Patrick 
Hepburn, who, .on a like Expedition, loſt his 
Life two Years before, and advanced as far as 


Newcaſtle, The Earl of Northumberland, who 


> „ 


commanded in the North, was not then in a 


Condition to repel thoſe Invaders; but having 
afterwards got together a good Body of Forces, 
while the Scots proſecuted their Ravages, he 
marched and waited for them at Niſbet, where 
he ſet upon and routed them, carrying off their 
whole Booty. Their Leader alſo received his 
Death's Wound in the encounter. 

This Band of Scots was no other than what 
we may properly term the Van-guard of a 
powerful Army, at the Head of which the 
Earl of Douglas. was advancing, with great 


Diligence, in order to make a more confide- 


rable Effort. On News of the Defeat of that 
Body, Douglas haſtened his March into Eng- 
land, with intent of fighting the Earl of 
Northumberland; who, finding himſelf not 
ſtrong enough to attend his coming, was o- 
bliged to retire, and leave the Frontiers ex- 
pos d to his Depredations. Mean while he 
ceas d not uſing his utmoſt Endeavours 
to increaſe his Army, and was no ſooner 
able to make Head againſt the Enemy, but 
he marched in queſt of them; accompanied 
by his Son Henry, firnamed Hotfpur, reputed 
he gallanteſt Cavalier in England. The two 
Armies meeting at a Place called Hzlidown- 
Hill, in Northumberland, a fietce and. bloody 
Encounter enſued, wherein the Engh/b, had 
all the Advantage. The Scot; General loſt 


an Eye, and fell into the Hands of the Vie= 


tors, as did alſo the Earl of Fife, Nephew of 


the King of Scots, with the Earls of Angus, 


Athol, Monteith, and a great Number of other 

Leaders of Diſtinction. D 
In this Year the Truce between England 

and France was te-confirm'd ; at the fame 


Reſtitution of what 
his Queen. 3 2 f 1 * * 
D emand, gade bis Ar 
what Reply to ret 
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a ſurprize at this Propoſal, and faid, they had 
no Orders on the Subject ; however, as af them- 
| ſelves, they added, that to preſerve a good 
Underſtanding between the two Crowns, they 
doubted not but their Maſter would conſent to 
dedu@ the ſaid Monies from the Million and 
half 'of Crowns ſtill due to England for King 
Fohn's Ranſom, This Pretenſion was no ſmall 
Aſtoniſhment to the French Plenipotentiaries, 
who having no Inſtructions on that Head, de- 
ferred returning any Anſwer till acquainted 
with their Maſter's Pleaſure. 
Early in February this Year, 1403, the new 
Queen landing in England, the King receiv'd 
her at Vincheſter, where the Nuptials were 
conſummated ; after which ſhe was ſolemnly 
crowned at London. 
While the Court was buſied in Diverſions 
and Feaſtings, the King had intelligence of a 
Deſcent the French were about to make in the 
Ifle of Vigbt, under Conduct of Valeran, 
Earl of St. Pol, of the Houſe of Luxemburg. 
This Nobleman, who had eſpouſed a half 
Siſter of Richard II, pretended to act in his 
 awn Name, to revenge the Death of his Bro- 
ther- in-Law. The 
this Enterprize, and even furniſhed St. Pol 
with Troops, as if that was nothing in Preju- 
dice to the Truce. However, the Invader was 
no great Gainer by his Bravado. Having 
plundered a few Hamlets, the Iſlanders, tho 
not in the leaſt aſſiſted, forced him ſhamefully 
to re- imbark. Henry complained of this In- 
vaſion to the Court of France ; but the only 
Anſwer he could obtain was, that it was his 
Gallick Majeſty's Intention to obſerve the Truce. 
Had he not been determin'd to avoid a Rup- 
ture, St. Pos Attempt would have furniſhed 
him with a very well-grounded Pretext to 
renew the War ; but as he was ſenſible of the 
Kingdom's being full of Malecontents, he 
would not give France a handle to ſupport them 
openly. r EY MS | 
Thoſe who govern'd for King Charles were 
no Strangers to Henry's Diſpoſition, ; and their 
knowledge thereof occaſioned his being by 
them the leſs regarded. This fame Year the 
Duke of Orleans ſent him a challenge to fight 
him, either ſingly, or each attended by a hun- 
dred Cavaliers. But Henry gave him to un- 
derſtand, there was vaſt diſparity between a 
King and all Perſons whatever in quality of 
Subjects, for which reaſon he could not accept 
his Challenge; but that they might chance to 
meet in ſome Place, where, both being at- 
tended with 2 Train more numerous than what 
he propoſed, they might then find occaſion to 
meaſure the length of each'other's Sword. 
But while theſe reciprocal Cayils were de- 
bating,” Watters of much nearer Concern to 
Henry o@@arred in England, From the Begin- 
ving of n; Reign, to h 
Scats at Naſlidemmbiſ fiot one 
23 2. 75. N 3 NA 


of all the No- 


rench Court connived at 


at given the 
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of thoſe he had taken, This Favre 


turally of a moſt haughty 


bles was more in Henry's Favour than the 
of Northumberland; it being properly to ih 
Peer's early joining Henry, at his landjn, 
England, that he owed moſt of his Succer; 1 
King had always retained a moſt or 


Senſe of the Obligation. The Cong 
of the Northern Counties, the Office of . 
Conſtable, the Grant of the Ie of Man, ks, 


many other Benefactions, were ſignal Tober 
of the Eſteem he had for that Noblenn, 
who, on his part, had ever expreſſed him 
extreamly zealous for Henry's Service, In iy 
preceding Year, he had gained over the 9% 
two Victories, the laſt of which had diſt; 
them from giving his Maſter any freſh Dit. 
bance, This was no inconſiderable Piece 9 
Service; but, beſide the above-hinted Farr 
the King had taken care farther to remunent 
to him with the Grants of certain good Eftas 
Thus, to all Appearance, nothing could inter 
rupt the Correſpondency between the Fx! 
loyal Services, and his Sovereign's grateful A 
knowledgments : yet a certain Affair of Int. 
reſt ſo embroiled them, that theſe their hayg 
Diſpoſitions ſuddenly changed Countenante; 
What occaſioned the Breach was this; 

The Earl of Northumberland having taken 
divers Scots of great Diſtinction Priſoners; the 
King preſuming thoſe Captives appertainel u 
himſelf, thought it not fit they ſhould reman 
at the ſaid General's Diſpoſal, and ſent exprh 
Orders to the Earl, not to releaſe any one 


immediately followed by another, enjonny 
him to remit them all into his Hand. Th 
Earl, who had hoped to reap the Benefit d 
their Ranſoms, inſtantly repaired to Cout 
and intreated the King to leave them v 
him; but he  ha#*he Mortification b 
meet with a flat al. He loudly e. 
claimed againſt this Piece of Injuſtice, t 
ſpoke to the King ſomewhat too haughtif 
Such were the Reproaches he made on di 
Occaſion, that Henry was ſo diſguſted, tat, 
from thence forwards, he looked on him vil 
a quite different Eye from what he had ddt 
before. So far was this Coolneſs carried, te 
the Earl, defirous of ſpeaking with the Ku 
could not obtain Admittance. As he Wan 
and impatient VF 
poſition, he could not bear to be flighted, wit 
out ſeeking Occaſion of being revenged. 
had, as may be ſaid, ſet the King in thei 
and he believed himſelf powerful enough f 
throw him out of it. This was the Rel 
divers Conferences he had with Henry HR 
his Brother Thomas Piercy, Earl of Wr 7 
and ſome others of the Nobility. Ther „ 
was to ſet the Crown on the Head f E 
Mortimer, Earl of March, who 1 
Priſoner in Wales; not out of an be 
fection t becaue 


hey bore that Prince, but b. * 
had not any more plauſible Pretext d , 


u ill, 
Moin tl 
Shropy 
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their Intereſt, Agreeably to 
ar the 1 0 5 they ſecret! "i itch'd 
dis determination, they y dip 
y truſty Agents to Glendbur and the 
nb of March, iy ſollicit their coming into 
_ Combination. Glendour engag d himſelf 
- loy his whole Power towards forward- 
1 * and as for the Earl of March, 
3 not lending his Name for the exe- 
cation of a Project which tended to the pla- 
de him on the Throne: But that all three 
n be advantaged thereby, an Agreement 
| was drawn up, by which the Earl of March 
vas to be put in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom; 
the Earl of Northumberland to hold all the 
Lands lying North of the Trent, on Condi- 
ton of doing Homage to the Crown for the 
ame; and Glendour to enjoy all the Country 
amn Weſt of the Severn. The Scheme 
thus laid, the Earl of Northumberland feign'd, 
vr ſome time, to have forgot the Cauſes of 
Diſguſt which the King Bad given him. He 
ven went to Court, and took occaſion to re- 
preſent to the King, that as the Earl of 
March had loft his Liberty in attempting to 
do him Service, it was but Juſtice that his 
Majeſty ſhould procure his Releaſe, by ran- 
ſoming him from Glendour. This Remon- 
ſrince was extremely ill taken. Henry Was. 
too well pleas d at the Earl's, being in the 
and of the Velſd, and, as he "Aattet'd 
Whimſclf, unable to annoy him, ever to think 
: 7 contributing towards his Enlargement. 
He therefore reply d very angrily, That as the 
rl having gone agninſt the Rebels purely of” 
lit own proper Moti de, and with the ſole View: 
f ſaving bis Lands from being pillaged, it" 
was bis Buſineſs to get out of his Potters as he beſt 


ud; that he, 1 his part, did not look n 


inf to be any way obliged to” move for his 
eaſe, and fill mich leſs" to pay bis Ran- 


n. This denial no way changing the Con- 


ederates Purpoſes, the Eatl of Northumber=' 


and withdrew © to His Government in the 


"oth, where, with all requifite Secrefy, he 
nade fore of certain Troops, Which were to 


Ppear in Arms at the ſhorteſt warning. Next 


Ie ſettled a Correſpondency With fome Stotifh* be 
obles, who engaged to afſiſt hirh, He” alfo- 
t at Liberty ſeveral Priſoners of that Nation, 
lo were fill in his Power, on their Promiſe” 


| levying Forces for his Service. At the 
Me Jundture, Glendhur was making very ex 


8 dinary . Preparations, which reaching the” 
inge Ears, caus'd him alſo to be on Kis guard, 


do he was 3 ignorant or that Rebel's : 


itentions, Bs, 
as the Gute were reg dy for the 


Y the three Piercy's dnl 1 rd in 
ams in the Northern Quarter Tears in 


; the: Earl of pn os: 91805 95 
s Brother, Son and Forces os ev 


*5 the Welſh, who were advan need as far 
ene and and ſpread à Report, that is 


3 


chard II. was living, and at Chefter, with a 
Body of Forces ready to join their Army. 

Henry, who was quite a Stranger to their De- 
ſigns, was ſtrangely aſtoniſhed when he had In- 
telligence of this Inſurrection; yet, as he fortu- 
nately happened to have on F oot a good Ar- 
my, which he had rais'd to attack the 7e1/b, 
he bore a chearful Countenance. And advanc'd 
in queſt of the Rebels, who lay encamp'd at 
Shrewſbury, When the two Armies wete in 
ſight, and ready to engage, he ſeem'd in dread 
of the Event. Under this Uneaſineſs, he 
made the Malecontents ſuch advantageous Of- 
fers, that Henry Percy moved thereat, requeſt- 
ed the Earl” vr Worceſter, his Uncle, to wait 
on the King, and endeavour an Accommoda- 
tion. It is reported, that in the Conference 
with the faid Earl, King Henry made certain 
Conceſſions ſo very, favourable to the Male- 
contents, that they would have had abundance 
of Reaſon to reſt fatisfied, had not the Earl of 
Worcefler falſly told them, That they muſt ex- 
feet no Favour, Be it as i will, the Negocia- 
tion proving ineffectual, the Battle began. 
At firſt the Diſadvantage lay ſo much on the 
King's fide, that he wanted little of being ut- 
terly defeated ; even his Horſe was killed un- 
der him, and 'his Son, the Prince of Wales, 
receiv'd a Wound in his Face ; but he made 
ſuch ſeaſonable uſe, of his Body of Reſerve, 
that by this Succodr he 'retriev'd his loft 
Ground, and infpired with freſh Vigour his 
recoiling Troops. From that Inſtant, the 
face of the Battle was entirely changed to 
the Prejudice of the Malecontents. The 
King's laſt Charge having put their Army in 
Confution, they were fo vigorouſly puſhed, 
that at laft Henry gained A. compleat Victory. 
Voung Percy was killed, and, after the Battle, 
by the King's Permiſſion, buried; but, Alte 
ing his Mind, the King afterwards cauſed his 
Body. to be dug up, quartered, and his Limbs 
fixed in the Highways on Poles. |. The Earl of 
Worcefter was taken. and Beheaded, and his 
Head ſet up over London Bridge 

2 this, the Earl of Northumberland 


i rconcred, was. advancing with a Body 


of T roops to re-inforce the Rebel Army, and 
nnd the chief Command; but in his 


March underſtanding the Miſhap befallen his. 


Son and Brother; he diſmiſſed is Followers, 
not preſuming. to \ keep the Field with ſo ſmall 
a Force, in, fice of à victorious Army. Mean 
wulle the King Was directing his, March to- 
wards the North, as well Knowing that to be 
the Center of the Rebellion, on account of 
the Earl of Nore mberland's, great | Credit. in. 
thofe Quarters,” is wrt at Tork, he uſed all 
xfible Precautions to ſecure. the | , pelity of 
the Northern Counties, as well by a 
the Peoples Oath 'of Allegiance,” ther 
Methods by kim "deemed moj 4 L 
When, in his Opinion, = hat. 
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Meaſures to remove all Apprehenſion of far- 
ther ill Conſequences, he ſummoned the Earl 
of Northumberland to make his perſonal Ap- 
pearance, promiſing him abſolute Pardon, 
provided he obeyed without delay ; but me- 
naced him with utter Ruin in caſe he refus'd 
the proffer'd Favour. The Earl, deſtitute of 
all Means to extricate himſelf from the 
wretched Poſture of his Affairs, choſe rather 
to throw himſelf on the King's Clemency, 


than to condemn himſelf to perpetual Exile; 


therefore, without heſitation, he repaired to 
York, and caſt himſelf at the Feet of his of- 
fended Sovereign, who kept bis Promiſe given 
him with the utmoſt Punctuality. He even 
reſtored him his whole Poſſeſſions, except- 
ing only the Je of Man, of which, at the 
beginning of his Reign, he had made him 
the Grant. 1 | 
The Parliament met October the 6/6, 1404; 
to whom the King repreſenting the great Ne. 
ceſſity he was in of ſome extraordinary Sup- 
ply, the Commons went in a Body, and ad- 
dreſſed him, remonſtrating, that without bur- 
dening his People, he might ſupply his Occafions, 
by ſerzing the Revenues of the Clergy, The 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury being preſent, judged 
it his Duty not to be filent in a Cauſe where- 
in the Intereſt of the whole Clergy was fo 
deeply concerned.  _ | 
He repreſented to the King, That tho the 
Ecclefiafticks ſerved him not in Perſon, it could 
not be inferred, that they were unſerviceable, 
fence they ſent into the Field their Vaſſals and 
Tenants whenever the Exigencies of the State 
required their Aſſiſtance ; that, in ſpoiling the 
Clergy of their Goods and Poſſeſſions he would 
put a Stop to their Prayers, which they were 
Night and Day offering up for the Welfare of 
the State, and there was no expecting God's 
Protection on the Kingdom, if the Prayers of 
the Church were ſo little regarded. And then 
all on a ſudden throwing himſelf at the King's 
Feet, and embracing his Knees, he ſtrongly 
preſſed him, in Point of Conſcience, endea- 
vouring to make him ſenſible, that of all the 
Crimes a Prince could commit, none was ſo 
heinous as that of depriving the Clergy of 
their Revenues, Whether Henry was moved 
with the Archbiſhop's Diſcourſe, or the ſtrong 
Oppoſition he foreſa from the Clergy, con- 
vinced him of the too great Difficulty of ac- 


compliſhing his Defign, he ſuddenly deter- . 
was then releaſed for want of ſufficient EY 


mined to deſiſt. To the Prelate he replied, 
that, tho' he blamed not his Zeal, he could not 
help faying, his Fears were quite groundleſs: 
for, in aſcending the Throne, he made a firm 
Reſolution to favour the Church with his 
whole Streggth, and hoped by God's Grace to 
| a better State than he found her. 
The Are hop, encouraged by this Anſwer, 
turned t Commons, and ſpoke to them 
in a, Man not very proper to gain their 


l * 
* ; "£308 
je N "7. 
; * * 
. 


| Lock-ſmith was hanged for being concernedi 


of ENGLAND, 


good-will, telling them, their Deman 
other Foundati 2 e downright Eragisr 
. | Nan 
Avarice, The Commons made no Ren| 
this offenſive Speech; but, when rewrr.) © 
their Houſe, they concluded on perſiſtin 0 
their Demand, and brought in a Bill to 8. 
the Clergy's Revenues ; but there was n0 by 
bility of tucceeding in their Project, Thy, 
licitations of the Archbiſhop and the reſt 
the Eccleſiaſticks, were of ſuch Prevalen ; 
mong the Nobility, that the upper Hig 
would not paſs the Bill, and fo the Dame 
were forced to find other Means to ſupply ho 
King's Neceſſities. Ee” 

Towards the cloſe of this Year, Pope . 
nocent VII. notified to King Henry, his Pp. 
motion to the pontifical Dignity, 

We have no room to wonder that Hy 
to the great Number of his Enemies both 4 
Home and abroad, was unwilling to add lite. 
wiſe the Clergy ; who would have been ah 
to create him great Perplexities. Though al 
was ſeemingly quiet in the Kingdom, he di. 
covered, about the Beginning of the Yer 
1405, that ſome Miſchief was hatching agi 
him: However he could get no Scent of the 
ARE Cc. | 

The Earl of March had very well conceal 
his Diſguſt, when Henry was placed on the 
Throne ; but his League afterwards with CH- 
dour, and the Earl of Northumberland, wa 
ſufficient to open the King's Eyes, tho he had 
ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by this Di- 
mulation. For this Reaſon, he had conſtantly 
perſiſted in not advancing one Step toward 

procuring his Liberty, On the ſame Account 
he held his Children in ſafe Cuſtody at Wink 
fer, as Pledges of their Father's Allegiance 
Notwithſtanding all his Care, Means wer 
found to convey away thoſe noble Pledgs, 
and, for à while, to keep them concealed. 
But Henry cauſed ſuch diligent Search to be 
made, that they were at length found, and 
brought back to their Confinement at Yiniin 
Severely would he have puniſhed this Attemp, 
could he have diſcovered the Authors ; but 
his Endeavours were fruitleſs ; Only a px 


it; but he would not diſcover by whom be 
was employed. The Duke of Vorl, beit 
ſuſpected, was apprehended, and ſent to tl 
Caſtle of Pevenſey, where he remained ! 
Confinement upwards of three Months; hüf 


dasses pong | — 

This Attempt made Henry fear, that Is 
Adverſaries would ſet on foot ſome freſh Cu, 
ſpiracy in the Earl of March s Favour; ® 
he. imagined, before it broke out, they woull 
ſecure theſe young Princes. As Glendu i 
always ready to countenance the M adecones 
Henry reſolved to free himſelf from * 
Dreads, by exerting his utmoſt to * 
: 


l neſtrution, With that View, he 


Rebel Command of an Army to his eldeſt 


| ave the . 1 
- -nry ; who, in the Beginning of 
1d " Son, eat | — Battle to the W/ elſh, wy 
mand the en Fa flight. Two Months after, this 
y to Fa was followed by another ſtill more 
d b 1 2 wherein Glendour's Son was made 
g n = Theſe two Defeats did not, how- 


riſoner. 
E quite diſhearten the Welſb; on the con- 
9 


tracy, they made freſh Efforts to maintain 
5 - | | 


chemſelves in their newly recovered State of 


Liberty. The Situation of their Country, the 
N. Aſſorances given them by Fance of a power- 
bat BN ful Diverſion, and, according to all Appear- 
”_ ace, the Knowledge their Chieftain had of a 
the Conſpiracy forming in England, inſpired them 


Hope of a future more favourable 


with the 


Caccels, : | 
Nor was it without Foundation that the 


%% relied on Aſſiſtance from France; that 
oon, or rather the Duke of Orleans, who 
ben governed the Realm, made no Account 
ec the Truce, whenever he thought he could 


be enk it with Advantage. Notwithſtanding 
0 al WE: having been confirmed in 1493, Mezera: 
1 aowledges, that the Conſtable 4 Albret and 
Yar e Count Armagnac had taken from Eu- 
zank un more than ſixty Places in Guzenne, This 
f the eiu Year, the Duke of Orleans openly be- 


b beved Bourg and e, though in vain, and 


ele e Duke of Burgundy was preparing to attack 
| the BW;; to facilitate which Enterpriſe, the 
Gin unt 4 S-. Pol attempted ſeizing Merz 
* alle; but the Garriſon of Calais, poſted to 
e had Ws Relief, forced him to retreat in Diſorder, 
Diff Wo he had already poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
a ner Court. | 
wand WT Theſe repeated Violations of the Truce, 
coun e Henry to underſtand what he was to ex- 
Vi a from Fance, in caſe his Affairs in Eu- 
Jan. e ran retrograde. For this Reaſon, he 
Ve s defirous of putting a Period to the Welſb 
age, before he diſcovered his juſt Reſentment 
ell ganſt the French; chuſing rather to ſuffer 
1 er Inſults, and connive at the baſe Treat- 
nt he received, than give occaſion for an 
nj pen Rupture: and with this View it was 
me lat he ſent againſt the Welſb the Prince his 
ut om, who had the forementioned Succeſs. 
tip ry, before he entered on this Expedition, 7 
n : mbled his Nobles, requeſting a Supply of 
ha FOXY, being aſhamed to demand it of the 

q lament, who had latel granted him a 
0 . nfiderable Subſidy. But the Lords flatly re- 
| v ed to comply with this Demand, without 
nt 4 lamentary Authority. He had as deter- 
N mtc a Refuſal from the Clergy; they being. 
* filling, it ſeems, - to introduce a Precedent 
"yy at Nature, leſt it might become a Cuſtom. 
ww : extremely mortified with theſe Deni- 
i: fed both Nobles and Eccleſiaſticks 
＋ uch Tokens of Diſpleaſure, as evidently 


el he would let flip no Occaſion or Op- 
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the prime Nobility : that, with regard to him- 


369 
portunity of making them feel the Effects 
of his Indignation ; but he hereby furniſhed 
certain of the Peers both with Opportunity and 
Pretext to haſten the Execution of a Deſign 
which, in all probability, had been formed ſome 
time before. | 

Richard Scrope, Archbiſhop of York, being 
diſſatisfied, and deſirous of revenging the 
Wrongs done to King Richard, by whom he 
had been promoted to that Dignity, engaged 
ſeveral Lords in a Confederacy to dethrone 
Henry, The Earl of Northumberland was one 
of the Confederacy, tho” he had ſo lately been 
pardoned for a like Treachery, and, by his In- 
tereſt in the North, drew in- the People of 
thoſe Quarters to ſide with -him and the other 
his Accomplices. Thomas Mowbray Earl Mar- 
ſhal, the Lords Bardolf, Haſtings, Falcon- 
bridge, and ſeveral more of the Nobility and 
Gentry, came into the Plot, and levied a great 
Body of Forces, which they conducted to York, 
the Place of Rendezvous. When theſe Troops, 
which made up a very conſiderable Army, 
were united, the Leaders publiſhed a Mani- 
feſto againſt the King, and cauſed it to be af- 
fixed on all the Church Doors of York, in 
order to have it perufed by all People. 

Not long before Henry had Intelligence of 
this Rebellion, he ordered a Body of Troops 
to advance towards the North, under the Con- 
duct of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, to make 
Head againſt the Scots, who ſeemed inclina- 
ble to renew Hoſtilities. The Earl when he 
firſt had Notice of the Inſurrection, was very 
near Vork. The Superiority. of the Revolters 
not allowing him to advance farther, leſt he 
ſhould be forced to engage too diſadvantage- 
ouſly, he judged it more prudent to try what 
he might effect by Stratagem ; to which pur- 
poſe, he diſpatched a truſty Meſſenger to the 
Archbiſhop of York, and the Earl Marſhal, 
to tell them from him, That, conſidering tbeir 
great Prudence and Zeal for the publick Good, 
be fund not but weighty Reaſons had in- 
duced them to take Arms, intreating them to 
impart to him their Motives. Theſe Revolters, 
imagining him already wavering, returned for 
Anſwer, That their. ſole View and Intention 
were no other than to procure the Nation's Wel- 
are; deſiring him alſo to join them in defence 
of the publick Intereſt. This Reply made 
him judge, it would not be impoſſible to over- 
reach Perſons, who ſuppoſed him capable of 
coming fo readily into their Meaſures. To 
keep them in this Belief, he, by the fame 
Meſſenger, ſent them word, That he was not 
fo blind but he could ſee the Injuries done to 
the Kingdom ; but he was afraid, they had been 
too haſty in their Proceedings ; that, before all 
things, care ſhould have been taken to ſecure the 
Concurrence of all, or at leaſt the Majority of 


ſelf, be could not communicate all his Th 
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Yo The His fokr 
kw 4 third Perſon; but, if they would agree 
14 We be Ce hen Wh, Mind and 
Aeclare his Sentiments with more freedom. The 
Archbiſhop of York, no longer doubting of 
this Earl's being privately of the fame Sen- 
timents with the Confederates, preſſed the 
Earl Marſhal to go with him to the Interview, 
and notwithſtanding his Unwillingneſs, at length 
prevailed, The Place of Aſſignation being 
an open Plain, and the reſpective Convoys ad- 
vancing at equal Diſtances, the three Lords 
entered on their Conference. The Earl of 
Weſtmoreland proteſted, That be, 10 leſs than 
themſelves, bad near his Heart the Welfare and 
Proſperity of the Realm, and much approved 
of the Articles of their Manifeſto, Far few 
Matters excepted, which he ſhould be glad might 
be ſomewhat rectiſied. Then he propoſed cer- 
tain Means to execute their Defign, which 
appeared very judicious, and fully convinced 
em of his Sincerity. When he found he 
| Had gained their Confidence, he cauſed Wine 
to be brought, and all three drank mutuall 
to each other; during which, he affected of- 
ten taking them by the Hand, and artfully 
expreſſed many other Signs of unfeigned Cor- 
diality: and finally, to convince them, how in- 
tire a Confidence he repoſed in them, he or- 
dered his Guards to withdraw, who inſtantly 
obeyed. This Frankneſs obliged the Arch- 


biſhop and Earl Marſhal alſo to diſmiſs theirs, 


as not willing to appear more diſtruſtful than 
he: but ſcarce were their Guards out of fight, 
when the others returned on the Gallop, and 
before the Archbiſhop and Mmwbray could be 
relieved, they were both ſeized, and forth- 
with conducted to the Camp of the Royaliſts. 
So great was the Conſternation of the Rebels 
at the Capture of their Chiefs, that the Earl 
of Northumberland, who ſtayed at York, could 
not poſſibly retain them any longer together; 
fo every one ſhifting for himſelf, the Earl was 
alſo obliged to retire to Berwick, whereof he 
was Governor. Not long after, the King be- 
ing arrived at Pomfrack, the Earl of Weft- 
moreland brought his two Priſoners to him, 
who were both ſentenced to loſe their Heads. 
The Archbiſhop fuffered Death with great 
Conſta ncy, and was revered by the People as 
a Martyr, till the King, by his Authority, 
forced them to deſiſt from their Superſtition. 
From Pomfra#, Henry went to Tork, and 
feverely puniſhed the Inhabitants. Advancing 
farther towards the North, in order to befiege 
| the Caſtle of Berwick, he took in his way 
the Lords ng and Falconbridge, who un- 
derwent a like Fate with the Archbiſhop and 
Earl Marſhal, On the King's Approach, the 
Earl of Northumberland and the Lord Bardalf, 
in F rd of ws a to defend themſelves, 
and dreading to fall into the Hands of a juſt- 
ly incenfed Sovereign, withdrew into Scotland 
ts the Lord Flemming, who kindly gave them 
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Sanctuary. Mean while, Hen, | 
ſelf of Berwick, and ſeveral Cf oo i, 
ing to the Earl of Northumberland, Which Po 
he return'd to London. "re, 

Though moſt Hiſtorians aſcribe the Ri 


of this treaſonable Confederacy to the K e L 
Menaces to the Clergy and Nobility, on 15 l 
Refuſal of the Supplies he demanded yet k E 
Scheme appears to have been formed = u 
earlier; for while Henry vas ſtill in the Non C 
the Marſhal de Montmorency arrived on th D 
Coaſt of Wales, with a Fleet of a bunch H 
and forty Sail, manned with twelve thouſy ac 
Soldiers and Mariners. As ſoon as he b 4 
landed, he joined Glendour, and they nan 3 
together, and took Caermarthen, Mateo = 
and ſeveral other Places of the Neigbbou. i v1 
an: where they met with a very conſidenbe i 1 

ooty. : 

No ſooner had Henry ſettled his Aﬀair h q 
the North, but he march'd towards Va u g 
defend that Frontier againſt the French; u 4 
he was ſo retarded by the Weather, that the | 1 
had ſufficient time to reimbark, leaving Cl 3 
dour to ſhift for himſelf as beft he coll be 


Though the Velſb were thus deprived of fr: 
ther Aſſiſtance from their French Allies je 
Henry could not do any Execution agil 
them, as well on account of the Seafon's bx 
ing too far advanced, as becauſe, in hi 
March, he had loft the greateſt Part of h 
Baggage. 

England being perfectly quiet, after the le 
treat of the French, the King called a Parl. 
ment, which met March 1, 1406. As I 
deſign was to demand Money, he readily gut 
his aſſent to an Act to ſecure the Freedom df 
Elections. This Act ſhews, that in the L 
lections for the late Parliament, the King uMMC) 
taken ſome Steps tending to abridge the 1M 
berty of Voting. This Act was no foi 
paſſed, than Henry demanded a Supply of lo 
ney ; but was flatly anſwered, They /au # 
material Neceſſity he had for any. This bu 
Denial extremely offended him; yet durt VR 
not openly ſhew his Reſentment, for fear 0M 
ſouring their Tempers; however, he betbow 
himſelf of a certain Expedient which procutd 
him what he wanted. This was, to keep l 
Parliament aſſembled, till they ſhould f 
taneoufly be bronght to comply with hi ſr 
mands ; ſo, without any freſh Application 
continued the Sefſion till the End of 4% 
This tedious Detention was not only wo 
nient to the Members, who had Buſind 
their reſpective Homes, but likewiſ " 
burdenſome to the People, who were © * 
fray their Expences. At length the Comm 
impatient to go home, voted him a Sublif 
not without loudly marmuring againſt de 
for impoſing on them ſuch a Conſtraint. » 
During this Seffion, Henry carried ® 


ſecret Negotiation in Scotland, to get 1 
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Ju 15 Refuge. , = pro ry eee 
Satiſh Lords, who e Relations and Friends 

* Priſoners in England, to reſtore them to 
iberty without Ranſom, provided the 
Northumberland, and Lord Bardolf 
ere deliver d up. This Offer was gladly re- 
ed; but as there was no concealing this 
Neon from the Lord Fleming, at whoſe 
Houſe theſe two Lords were entertain'd, he 
-quainted them with it, and they retir'd into 
* under the Protection oſ Glendbur. 
dome time after the Scottiſh Lords, vexed at 
heir Diſappointment, killed the Lord Fleming, 
who was * cauſe of their Friends ſtill conti- 
nuing Priſoners. The Son of this Nobleman 
having, ſome time after, revenged the Aſſaſ- 
dation of his Father upon ſome of the Mur- 
derers, this Quarrel, joined to ſeveral other 
xcafions of Diſcord which reign d among thoſe 
n Power, rais'd many terrible Commotions in 
Scotland. == - 
The French came this Year upon the Coaſt 
of Wales with thirty-eight Ships, in order to 
aſſiſt Glendour ; but moſt of their Fleet pe- 
fiſhing in a furious Storm, the Execution of 
their Deſign was obſtructed. | 
In all probability, the Court of France had 
receiv'd ſome Intelligence of a Conſpiracy 
forming in England agairift King Henry, and, 
in order to countenance it, would gladly have 
had an Army in Wales; but the diſperſion of 
this their Fleet, 
oncerted Scheme. Some Indications of it ap- 
peared in the beginning of the Year 1407, by 
he Preſumption of certain Perſons in London, 
ho affixed Writings in ſeveral Parts of that 
| City, affirming, that Richard was living, and 
WW cparing to enter the Kingdom with a power- 
Wu! Army. Whatever Enquiries the King 
ade, he could never learn who were the Au- 
or; one poor Wretch indeed employed in 
Wing up the ſaid Papers was hanged, but ei- 
er could not, or would not tell who were 

b Employers = | 
. £1147: was alſo this Year viſited by a ter- 
dle Plague, which carried off more than 
ty thouſand of its Inhabitants. Henry, 
ot daring to ſtay at London, while the raging 
mtagion made ſuch Havock, retired to Leeds 
alle in Kent. Having there paſſed part of 
be dummer, he would needs remove to an- 
Mer of his Seats in Norfolk, and reſolving 
0 8 8 on board a Ship, which 
"= attend four others carrying his Bag- 
and Equipage. While he — failing in 
At of Land, without precaution or diſtruſt, 
dot imagining himſelf in any Danger, he 
on a ſudden attacked by certain Coriairs, 
15 Free-booters, who took four of his five 
al that alone whereon he was embark'd 
"Pg very narrowly ; nor was it doubted 
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e Earl of Northumberland, and the 
1%, who, as has been obſerved, had 


probably blaſted their ill- 


in a ſtrange Diſorder, 
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but ſome Treachery lurked under this Ac- 
cident, though it was impoſſible. to find out any 
valid Proofs. | 

Henry, ſenſible how ill- affected his Subjects 
were to him, ſtood ſo in awe of them, that 
ever ſince his Acceſſion to the Crown he durſt 
not ſend any of his Forces over to Guzenne for 
fear of weakening himſelf at home. Mean 
while the French, taking Advantage of his 
Negligence, did, from time to time, by ſcat- 
tering their Gold among the Engliſh Gover- 
nor, poſſeſs themſelves of ſeveral Places in 
that Province, Herein they followed the. 
Maxim introduced during the War between 
Edward III. and Philip de Valois, That Truces 
were Merchandtzes, and that buying or ſelling 
Towns was no Violation, This Year the Duke 
of Orleans endeavoured, notwithſtanding the 
Truce, to take Bourg and Blaye; but could 
not ſucceed. On the other hand, the Duke 
of Burgundy had again formed the Deſign 
of beſieging Calais; but, not having taken 
proper Meaſures, he durſt not attempt putting 
his Project in execution. He complained, the 
Duke of Orleans had privately obſtructed it. 
This occaſion of Complaint, with ſeveral o- 
thers, making him conceive a mortal Hatred 
to that Prince, he, in November this Year, 
cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated; and was withal 
ſo daring, as to avow his being the Author of 
the Aſſaſſination, and fo potent as to get him- 
ſelf indemnified, tho' the deceas'd was the 
King's own Brother. | 

Notwithſtanding there was not any de- 
clared War between England and Bretagne, 
the continued and reciprocal Hoſtilities and 
Depredations could not at length fail of . pro- 
ducing an open Rupture. The Duke of Bre- 
tagne was Son of a Father whoſe Heart was 
entirely Enghiſh; but the young Duke had, at 
the French Court, imbibed quite different 
Maxims and Inclinations. The Death of the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Diſturbances which 
then haraſſed France, having, however, con- 
vinced the Bretons, they might be abandoned 
in caſe of a Rupture with England, they 
thought proper to accept of a Truce pro- 
poſed to them by Henry ; but this Truce was 
to ſubſiſt only for a Year ; the Bretons ima- 
gining they ſhould ſee, by that time, how Af- 
fairs would go in France, which began to be 


Henry was not ignorant of the Bretons De- 
ſign ; but he judged it his Intereſt to diſſem- 
ble. From his firſt Acceſſion to the Throne, 


he conſtantly obſerv's this Maxim, that it 


was better to connive at ſome Things in his 
Neighbours, than be expos'd to the Inſults of 
his Subjects. He could not but reflect on the 


irregular Means he had us'd to obtain the 
Crown. This Conſideration keeping him in 
continual dread, he choſe rather to hazard his 
Reputation a little, than, by engaging in 


foreign 
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foreign Wars, to furniſh his domeſtick Foes 
with occaſions of executing their traiterous 
Defigns ; nor was it without reaſon that he 
lived in perpetual Apprehenſions of what they 
were projecting. In the Earl of Northumber- 
land he had ſtill an Enemy, who, humbled as 
he was, continued to be very formidable. 
Since that Earl and the Lord Bardolf were 
retired into Wales, they had never ceas'd, 
in concert with Glendour, from ſtudying 
Methods how they might pluck Henry from 
the Throne. The Welſh, who were in open 
War with this Prince, concealed not their Pre- 
parations. They ftrengthen'd their Army 
with great Numbers of French and Flemiſh 
Adventurers, drawn thither by the proſpect 
of the Booty promis'd them in England. On 
the other hand, the Earl of Northumberland 
privately ſecured the Aſſiſtance of thoſe in 
the North, with whom, ſpite of his Diſ- 
graces, he failed not keeping up a very great 
Intereſt. All Things being ripe, the Earl and 
Bardolf returned to Scotland, from whence 
they enter'd England by the Northern Coun- 
ties, at the Head of ſome Scots Troops, levied 
by connivance of the Duke of Albany, Re- 
gent of the Kingdom. No ſooner had they 
appear'd in the North, but thoſe whom they 
had gain'd beforehand ſpeedily join'd them, in- 
ſomuch that in a few Days their Army became 
very conſiderable. 85 

As Henry expected not this Inſurrection, the 


Earl had leiſure to recover the Caſtles taken 


from him during the former Rebellion; and 


this Succeſs encourag'd him to enter York- 


ſrire. He hop'd, when once he was Maſter 
of that Country, nothing could obſtru& his 


joining the Welſb, who only waited his Or- 


ders to put themſelves in Motion. Mean 
while, as the King loſt much time in Prepa- 
rations, Sir Thomas Rokeſby, Sheriff of York, 
thought it his duty to levy ſome Troops in a 
readineſs againſt his Majeſty's arrival, and at 
the ſame time to obſtruct all he could the 
Rebels in their Progreſs. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland judging it of the laſt Importance 
to diſperſe the Sheriff's Forces before they 
encreas' d, march'd towards him, in ho 

that his very Approach would have put them 
to flight; but he was ſoon convinced, that the 
Perſon he had to deal with was not ſo eaſily 
frighten'd. Rokeby, tho' far inferior to the 
Earl, boldly ſtood his Ground, and engaged 
him. with ſuch Bravery and Succeſs, that the 
Rebel Army was entirely routed. The Earl 
of Northumberland was ſlain on the ſpot, and 


the Lord Bardolf taken Priſoner, but ſo 
mortally wounded, that he ſurvived but a few 
Days. Their Heads being ſent to the King, 


he order d them to be ſet up on Poles over 


London Bridge. Thus ended the Earl of 
Northumberland, who from being the King's 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


| vices, became his bittereſt Enemy. 


as deſired, and immediately appointed Per- 
between the Duke of Burgundy, and the 500 


The Ducheſs of Orleans died with feg* 7 


teenth Year, found himſelf obliged to 3 Rot 


beſt Friend, having done him moſt ſignal YT 


Henry, being on his March when he h 
ceiv'd Intelligence of the Defeat and Dea 
of the Earl of Northumberland, proceeded t 
York ; in which City he made fome ſtay . 
poſely to try the Rebels, of whom ſome Wer 
executed, and abundance of them ranſg,; 
their Lives with large Sums of Money, 

It has been obſerved, how John Duke 9 
Burgundy aſſaſſinated the Duke of Or 
Brother of King Charles VI. and, ay, 


the Fact, had Credit enough to procyre ; Bu 
formal Indemnification. Afterwards he wen Th 
to his Dominions in Flanders, with deſign of ſuc 
reſtoring to the Biſhoprick of Liege his Dy. ſen 
cheſs's Brother expelled by his People. Whi, Me 
he was preparing for this War, the Ducks, Thi 
of Orleans, with her three Sons, of hon zag! 
Charles, the eldeſt, was only fifteen Years mag 


Age, caſting herſelf at the Feet of the Kin Wi 
her Brother-in-Law, demanded Juſtice r 
her Huſband's Murder. Though the Du 
of Burgundy had obtained a Pardon, his Ad. 
verſaries taking Advantage of his abſence, hal 
Intereſt fufficient to have it revoked, and 9 
cauſe him to be pronounced an Enemy tothe 
State. He was then marching to the Rel 
of Maeſtricht, wherein thoſe of Liege hel 
their Biſhop beſieged. At his approach they 
rais'd the Siege; but being afterwards inform 
of the Duke's having no more than ſixten 
thouſand Men, they reſolved to attack hin; 

yet, notwithſtanding their Forces were abe 
thrice as numerous at the Duke's Army, the 
were routed, with the loſs of near thity 
thouſand of their Number. The Duke 
Victory ſo alarm'd his Enemies in Frant, 
that not judging themſelves ſafe at Par, 
where the Duke had many Adherents, thy 
retired to Tours, and with them took Ku 
Charles. The victorious Duke preferring 
Affairs in France to the War againſt thok d 
Liege, who were ſufficiently humbled, ir 
ſtantly put himſelf at the Head of four tho 
ſand Horſe, and came to Paris, where he ws 
received in triumph. At his arrival he f 
managed, that the Pariſians ſent Deputics u 
the King, requeſting him to return to tif 
City. Charles, who was then in one of l 
lucid Intervals, deem'd it not adviſeable, l 
the preſent Juncture, to protect the Duke d 
Burgundy's Enemies. He repair d to Pan 


ſons of Diſtinction to mediate a Pacifica 


of the Duke of Orleans; which was _ 
pliſhed, though not without great Difficu lf 


ſee her Huſband's Murderer triumphant; „ 

the young Duke of Orleans, then in his 
cileme 

3 


+ with his moſt capital Enemy. From 


fe. alen the Duke of Burgundy ſeized 
ath de Government, the King, who frequently 
00 


;elaps'd, being too feeble alone to wield the 
om while Henry, whoſe Eye was always 
towards a Peace with France, torm'd a De- 
con of matching the Prince of Wales with 
4 of the Daughters of the Duke of Bur- 
anch, whom he beheld ſo firmly eſtabliſhed : 
Bot while he was carefully bending his 
Thoughts how to accompliſh this Project, 
ſuch Changes occurred in France as made him 
enble this Alliance was not fo certain a 
Means to attain his Ends as he imagined. 
The Dukes de Berry, Orleans, Alenſon, Bre- 
tage, and the Counts de Clermont and Ar- 
nagnac, meeting at Gien, in Auguſt, 1410, 
enter'd into a League againſt the Duke of 
Burgundy, and ſoon after came before Paris. 
The Duke, having the King in his Power, 


. poſed them with equal Forces; which con- 
ha minced them the Execution of their Deſigns 
d 0 depended on a Battle, the Succeſs whereof 
)the muſt needs be dubious. According to all ap- 
lie pearance, an Encounter of this kind muſt 
hel ttainly have proved France's Ruin, fince 
they en which Side ſoever the Victory had in- 
md lined, it muſt have been utterly deſtructive 
den Mo the Realm, had not Means been found 
im; wake an Agreement between theſe Princes. 
bore This Agreement was, That the Duke of Bur- 


pundy ſhould depart Paris, the Confederate 
Princes ſhould not. enter there, and none of 


uke' tte Chiefs of either Party ſhould ever go to 
ann urt, except exprefly required jo to do by Letters 
ris wer the Great Seal, Ft 
thy BR The Duke of Burgundy, punctually and 


ccrely obſerving every Article of this Stipu- 
ation, retired to his Dominions in the Ne- 
berlands; but the Duke of Orleans, and the 
lt of his Party were not fo ſcrupulous. After 
Pibanding their Troops, they levied others, 
Ind approached. Paris, in expectation of en- 
cling themſelves with the Plunder of the 
etropolis, which remained firm to the 
Burgundian Party. The Duke finding him- 
lf thus deceived, made Alliance with the 


le, ng of England, who believing it his In- 
„ et to ſupport him, ſent a conſiderable Bo- 
Fa of Troops. With this Aſſiſtance, the 
1 marching into France, and paſſing the 
ran erer of his Enemies, who were blocking 
1c 00 BNP © 2775, entered the City October 30, 1477, 
cel. i the Acclamations of the People. From 
fen a w time: began the two powerful Factions of 
gret Burgungy, the firſt of which af-- 
t; 1 alterwards tlie Appellation of the 
js fl from the Count 4 Armagnac, 
Recolr ho became their Head. EV en Sli 

lena bie France was in this Trouble and 


Miuſion, the Egliſb Purliament meeting 
E 50 End of -this Vear, petitioned th 
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King for a general Pardon for his Subjects. 
Henry readily complied with their Requeſt, 
excepting only Glendour and his Adherents. 
This ſhews Glendour was ſtill living, though 
molt Hiſtorians fay, he died in 1409. True 
it is, that fror the Moment of the Earl of 
Northumberland's Death, his Affairs were 
conſtantly on the decline, The Welſp, per- 
ceiving him utterly unable to perform his Pro- 
miſes, had deſerted him by degrees; nor was 
he quite free from Apprehenſions, that they 
would make ſome Attempt upon his Life, or 
deliver him up to the King, His Fears in- 
ducing him to conceal himſelf, he paſs'd the 
Remainder of his Days obſcurely concealed ; 
wherefore it is no wonder the Time of his 
Death is unknown ; however, that he lived 
till the Year 1417, is certain, 1 
The Affairs of France were embroiled more 
and more, by the mutual Inveteracy of the 
two Factions, who made no ſcruple of ſa- 
crificing the publick Good to their private 
Quarrels. Hitherto Henry had juſtly dreaded 
ſome Miſchief from that Quarter. Had not 
the Diſſentions between the Princes of the 
Blood prevented thoſe who, during the King's 
Illneſs, guided the Helm from effeQually 
ſupporting the Malecontents in England, he 
would very probably have been much, di- 
ſtreſſed : But when he ſaw the Animoſity of 
the two Factions carried to the higheſt Pitch, 
his Fears entirely vaniſhed. ;He-even began 
to think of Means to reap ſome Benefit from 
the Diſturbances in France, as the French 
had frequently attempted to take of England 
during its Commotions. Thus the Obſerva- 
tion of the Truce became no more regarded on 
dne ole than the other, II. 
Henry ſoon found as favourable an Oppor- 
tunity as he could. defire, and offered him even 
by the French themſelves. The Dukes de 
Berry, Orleans, Bourbon, Alenſon, the Count 
J Armagnac, and the Baron d Albret, Chiefs 
of one of the Factions, finding themſelves 
unable to withſtand the Duke of Burgundy, 
Who had the King and all the Royal Family 
in his Power, determined to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves with the Aſſiſtance of the King of 
England; but as they were not ignorant that 
the Duke of Burgundy had been en 
with them by his late Alliance conn 
Henry, they judged. it behoved thefff to Bf 


oh 


that Union, by offering ſuch Terms as were 


capable of taking off Henry's Engagements 
with their Enemy. To this purpbſe they 
met at - Bourges, where they"\agreed' on the 
Conditions to be offered, and then ſent Depu- 
ties to treat With him. e ged. 55401 517 
Hitherto the Duke of Burgund) had en 
vaded Henry's | Propoſal, uf matrying td 
Printe of ales with one df His Daugtr- 
ters. Probably he had entertained other 
Vievrs; but on Intelligence of What Was pro- 
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jecting in England, he thought proper, in 
his Turn, to preſs for the concluding of the 
Marriage. Henry pretended to hear the Pro- 
poſal with Pleaſure; but it was only to pro- 
cure better Terms from the Orleans Faction, 
with whom he deſigned to make an Alliance; 
and indeed, the Deputies of the Princes, 
hearing of this Negotiation, inſiſted no far- 
ther on any Article, but concluded the Treaty 
juſt as Henry defired, on the 18th of May, 
1 

"By this Treaty the Confederate Princes en- 
gaged themſelves; 


1. To give up to the King of England near 
fifteen hundred Towns, Caſtles, and Bailt- 
wicks, which they held in Guienne, or in 
Poictou. 

2. To conquer for him what remained of 
theſe two Provinces in the Hands of the 
French, and reſtore to him Gurenne, with all 
its Dependencies, in the ſame State and Extent 
as enjoyed by his Predeceſſors. 

3. The King allowed, that the Duke of 
Berry ſhould hold Poictou for Life, on condi- 
tion he did him Homage, and delivered up 
Poitiers, Niort, and Lufignan: As for the 
reſt of the fortified Towns in that Province, 
he ſhould place ſuch Governors in them, as 
would bind themſelves by Oath to reſign 
them to the King of England after the ſaid 
Duke's 'deceaſe. The Duke of Orleans was 


to have the Duchy of Angoultme on the ſame. 


Terms, and the Count 4 Armagnac certain 
Caſtles in Guienne. | 

4. The King, on his part, was bound to 
alfrſt the Princes with a force of a thouſand 
Men at Arms, and three thouſand Archers, 
who were to go to Blozs, where they ſhould 
be receiv'd by the Princes, and paid before- 
hand, according to the Pay ſtipulated. 


The Treaty being ratified, Henry gave the 
Command of this Aid to Thomas his ſecond 
Son, created a few Days after Duke of Ga- 
rence. He ſent with him in this Expedition 
the Duke of Vr, and Thomas. Beaufort, 
High Admiral of England. The Troops de- 
parted in July, and it appears by ſeveral Pieces 
in the Collection of the publick Acts, that 
the Fg preparing to go in Perſon to 
anke Poſſeſſion of what had been 
But while theſe 
railing in England, Affairs in France had 
changed Countenance. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, improving his Advantages over his 
Enemies, cloſely beſieged them in Bourges, 
end had brought the King with him. Not- 
withſtanding the beſieged made a vigorous 
Defence, in hopes of the Supplies which 
- were coming ſrom England, they would have 
found it perhaps very difficult to hold out, if 
the Duke of Burgundy had not thought proper 
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Forces had been buſily 


duct. . 
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to ofter them Peace, He dreaded the Artivy 
of the Engliſb Troops, and the Confedery, 
had reaſon to apprehend they would * 
come timely enough. Theſe different en 
rendering both Sides more tractable, the Pes 
offer d by the Duke of Burgundy was acce a 
without Heſitation, and at the fame time A 
claimed. ; 

Mean time the Duke of Clarence, landy 
in Normandy, advanced towards 3/975 mi 
all poſſible diligence, without doing the lf 
Damage in the Country through which he 
marched. But when he was informed that 
the Confederates had accepted a Peace, he oy. 
ſidered all the French as Enemies, and made 
great Ravages. It concerned the Duke 9 
Orleans to content him, as he was Head of the 
Faction which had drawn him into Fra, 
but as he had no Money to pay what = 


already due to the Engliſh, he was obliged w 


give him in Hoſtage his Brother, the Count 
4 Anrouleme, On the other hand, the Pike 


of Clarence, finding himſelf in the Heart f 


an Enemy's Country, with a few Troops, a 
not without Apprehenſion that the two Py. 
ties would join againſt him, deem'd it not al. 
viſeable to be over- difficult. He only ſtiy 
lated for leave to lead his Troops into Ca,. 
where they ſerved to recover ſome Places, wih 
the Aſſiſtance of the Count 4 Armagnac, ud 
the Baron . Albret, who were not much ples 
with the Pacification. 

This Affair ended, Henry enjoyed a pro 
found Tranquillity. Henry made uſe of thi 
Calm to efface the ill Impreſſions his Seventy 
and Proceedings, with regard to the Parla- 
ment, had made in the Minds of his Subj, 
He affected Popularity, and by all the Me 
thods he could deviſe, ſtrove to perſuade tie 
People that his Thoughts were employ'd a 
nothing leſs than on ſtretching the Prerogatne 
Royal. His Endeavouts were crowned wit 
ſuch Succeſs, that notwithſtanding his Severt) 
to his Enemies, and Repulſes given to tit 
Commons, he was deem'd a gendrous, mil 
and moderate Prince. What was before cin. 
fider'd as an effect of his inexorable and vi 
dictive Temper, was now readily aſcribed v 
pure Neceſſity, and the Circumſtances of li 
Affairs. Doubtleſs it was the latter Behav 
of this Prince which led Hiſtorians to f 
him ſuch Commendations as his former Aal. 
ons no way deſerve, This Example eviden® 
how eaſy it is for a Sovereign to efface 
diſadvantageous. Impreſſions entertained a 
him by his Subjects, provided be 5 


wiſe and fortunate as to perſuade the Wall 


that he ſincerely intends to reform his Co 
While Henry was attempting to 19% 
his Reputation, which had ſuffer d * 
tle ſince his Acceſſion to the Throne, 1 


Prince of Mals was utterly ruining l 
5 * 
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Though he had naturally a 
n 3001 he ſuffer d himſelf 
be corrupted by ſuch as, to ſerve their own 
N 4; fatter'd his vicious Paſſions, and di- 
* -4 him from the Paths of Virtue. His 
* was the Receptacle of Libertines, De- 
n Buffoons, Paraſites, and the like. 
en "was talked of but the riotous and 
C . Pranks of the Prince, or his Com- 
ane Such a Conduct in a Prince who 
18 po Day to aſcend the Throne, was a 
rat ſubject of Reflection to the conſiderate, 
0 could not but dread the Conſequences. 
\midſt theſe Apprehenſions, a Ray of Hope 
bone out in a moſt unexpected Token of 
boderation given by the Prince. A Favourite 
s being arraign'd for Felony before the 
hief Juſtice, he reſolv'd to be preſent at the 
fal, with deſign to over-awe the Bench. 
dit his Preſence not preventing the Criminal's 
mdemnation, he ſuffer d himſelf to be fo 


great an 


= & 


1 anſported with Paſſion, that he gave the 
ee who pronounced the Sentence a Cuff on 
e Face. The affronted Magiſtrate, re- 
u. ang on the Conſequences of ſuch an 
. (don, without regarding the Quality of the 
u- bfender, commanded him to be arreſted on 
We Spot, and committed to the King's Bench 
uin. Then was ſeen, what could never 
e been expected, the Prince quiet as a 


and, ſubmitting without the leaſt murmur 
be Judge's Orders, and ſuffering himſelf to 
ee to Priſon as any ordinary Criminal, 
Without offering to make Reſiſtance. 5 
The Judge's Courage, and the Prince's Mo- 
ation were equally pleaſing to King Henry, 
ct this King, who was exceſſively jealous of 
= Crown, could not refrain from giving Ear 
dhe Infinuations of certain Sycophants, 
Wo inſtilled into him Notions that his Son 
Wd ill Defigns againſt him. As theſe Thoughts 
ve him exceſſive Diſquiet, he would perhaps 
pc proceeded to Extremities, in order to a- 
id the imaginary Danger, had not the wiſe 
uce taken timely care to remove his Suſpi- 
ps, No ſooner, was he informed of the 
ls hi Father's Thoughts of him, but he 
tioned him for a private Audience; which 
Janing, he threw Times at his Feet; and 
l, Sir, J am told you have entertained a 
Acton of me, injurigus. to my Honour, and 
the Reverence and Veneration T have for 
r Mojefly, Tt is true : 'F freely confeſs, IT 
Pave. been guilty of ſome intemperate Sallies 
0 h merit your Indignation. But I. 
er had the leaft thought of am Attempt a- 
') either your Perfan or Government, Tb 


ER, 
— 


... To clear elf of this. baſe Accuſa- 
8 have aſſume the Ziberty of coming -bi ”» 
% caft myſelf” at your Fret, humbly" filp-" 
lng you, to cauſe all my Actions to be as 


v dare preſume to-charge me with 70 44. | 
Fu Crime, 2 only to" difturb yours and my 
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rigorouſly examined, as thoſe of your meancſt 
Subjetts, I am ready to undergo this ftritt 
Scrutiny, knowing you will be fully convinced 
of my Innocence. The King obſerving with 
what Frankneſs the Prince offered to vindicate 
himſelf, grew perfectly eaſy, and reſtored him 
to Favour, ; 

in the Beginning of the Year 1413, Henry 
was ſeized with a Diſtemper, which, in three 
Months, laid him in his Grave. Mezerai 
fays, it was the Leproſy. Others affirm it was 
a fort of Apoplexy, which had frequent Re- 
turns, and threw him into ſuch violent Pa- 
roxyſms as deprived him of his Senſes. How- 
ever this be, his Diſtemper which ſeized him 
at ſeveral Times, laſted near three Months, 
and then put a Period to his Life. Having 
formerly been prophetically told, that he ſhould 


die at Feruſalem, he now recollected the Pre- 
diction, and verily believed, God would make 


him his Inſtrument to reſcue that City from 
the Infidels. Thus perſuaded, he fancied his 
Death not ſo near, and thought it his Duty to 


dedicate the Remainder of his Days to that 


glorious Expedition. Accordingly he took the 
Croſs, and calling a great Council, communi- 
cated his Deſign, and ordered all things ſpeedi- 
ly to be prepared for his Voyage. But pre- 
ſently after, the Returns of his Diſtemper be- 
ing more frequent than uſual, he found, in- 
ſtead of being in a Condition to undertake an 
Enterpriſe of ſuch a Nature, it behoved him 
to employ all his Thoughts in Preparations for 
his ultimate Diſſolution. His perpetual Dread 
of loſing his Crown on account of the many 
Attempts to wreſt it from him, increaſed with 
his Years, and was more predominant in his 
lateſt Hours. When he was in bed, he would 
conſtantly have it laid near his Pillow, leſt any 
one ſhould remove it before his Demiſe, One 
Day being ſeived with ſo ſtrong a Fit, that 
it was verily ſuppoſed he had reſigned his 
laſt Breath, the Pris of Wales took up the 
Crown and carried .it to his own Apartment. 
The King ſoon after recovering his Senſes, and 
miſſing the Crown, aſked what was become 
of it? Being told the Prince had taken it a- 


way, he ſent for. him and demanded, Whether 


he would, even before bis Deceaſe, rob him of 
his Royalty ? The Prince replied, He never had 
any fich Thoughts ; but, believing him dead, be 
had taken his Grown as his 1 Heir, and 
the.only Perſon who had a Right 'to pretend to 


it. Nevertheleſs” he-thanked God be Jaw him 


again-recovered, and heartily wifhe, by {might 
long live to wear it himſelf. Having fald this, 
laid. in its Place. 501 ils 1468 2.372 REGA 10:21 f 

- Henry's laſt Fit ſeized him in St. Edward's 


he went and fetched the Crown, which he 


Chapel, as he Was offering up his Deyations 
at the Shrine of that Saint. He was carried 
to the Apartment of the Abbot of Veſtmin- 


ſter, which was nearer than his own, Some 
* . 
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time after, recovering his h, and finding 
himſelf in a ſtrange Place, he aſked where he 
Was; he was told at the Abbot. of Meſiminſter s, 

in a Chamber called Jeruſalein. Theſe Words 
bringing to! his Memory the forementioned Pre- 
diction, he thought only of dying. Before 
he expired, he ſent for .the Prince, his eldeſt 
Son, and gave him many excellent Inſtru- 
Ciions, among which he could not forbear ex- 


preſſing; ſome Doubts concerning bis Right to 


the Crown. He told him alſo, he feared his; 


Brother the Duke of Clarence, would diſturb. 


him in the, Poſſeſſion of: the Throne. It is 
not known, whether , theſe Fears were 0C- 
caſioned by his ſecond.Son's reſtleſs Temper, 
or by ſome. Engagements with him, when he 


conceived a; Suſpicion of his eldeſt. How- 
ever it be, the Prince anfwered, That being bis. 


legitimate Heir, he would endeavour © "fo keep 
the Crown by the ſame Methods be had himſelf 
e e, 14 2 2 his Life. 4 om the Due 
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ENR Prince + Wales. ſucceeded. his 
Father, and Was proclaimed by the 
ame of Henry the Fiſth; Thoſe who had been 
moſt averſe to the Advancement of the Houſe 
of Laucaſſer, far from offering to diſpute the 
Crown, were the firſt who, paid him their 
Duty. Feen the Earl of March relying; on 
his e ity, came and v 7 oluntarily put him- 
ſelf i into his Hands, to give him a convincing 
Proof 0 Rs fincere Intention to leave him 
in 'peaceaMle ' Poſlgfion 1on of the Throne. In, 
ſhort, doch onfidence the Engliſh repoſed i in 
him, that, contrary to 'Cuſtom, they, offered, 
to © Fab the. Oath of Allegiance, phy before hs 


deb but. in a very ſt and maſt. 
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of Clarence, / he bebaved 5 he ought. 11 
he ſhould + always find, in bim a king þ 
ther ; but if be pretended to. do atherepiſe, .þ 5 
knew how to make him return to 10 25 
The King ſaid nothing. more, on 
mended him to the Protection Ke: 
A few Moments after, he en his lf 
Breath, on the 20th of March, 1413, in th 
forty: fixth. Vear of his Age, having 
8 Years, five Months and twenty a 0 
Days “. = 

Henry had by tou Bohun, Daughter of fl 
Earl of Hereford, four Sons and two Daugb. 
ters, namely, Henry his Succeſſor, Ton 
Duke of Clarence, Fobn Duke of Bedford 2nd 
Humphrey, created Duke of Gloceſter b y Hep 
ry V. his Brother. Blanch, the eldeſt 1 bs 
Daughters, was married to Lewis Barlatu 
Elector Palatine, and Pbilipa, his feconc 
was Wife of Eric, King. of W and . 
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Theſe his firſt Steps plainly evidenced the Vp 
rightneſs of his Intentions, and his Reſoluth 
worthily to fill the Throne to which he wi 
advanced, Before he applied himſelf to ay 
of the State Affairs, he cauſed to be Feit for 
the Aſſociates of his former * Riots; and h. 
ving firſt exhorted them to quit their difloluy 
Courſe of Life, he diſmiſſed. them with ie 
ral Preſents; but withal ſtrictly charged! them, 
on pain of his Diſpleaſure, not to preſumeh 
approach . the Court. The "Aftoniſhment f 
thoſe LPS. who expected quite diet ; 
Treati Was No leſs than Was the Adis 
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cularly careful to fill the vacant Benefices 
on Perſons of ſound Principles and known 


Merit. | * 
NM The Parliament, which was ſummoned-not 


| long time before, meet on the 1 5th of May, 
volt fayourably diſpofed towards the new 
King, - Several Statutes were enacted tending 
o the Preſervation of the publick Peace, and 
ak the People's Rights and Privileges, Henry 

gave his Aſſent to all theſe Statutes, and 
freely gabe 1 8 5 
ticularly to an Act to prevent F rauds in 
'he Elections of Members of Parliament. The 
Conduct of Richard II. and ſome Attempts 
ck the late King, rendered this Act abſolutely 
gies next enter on a Detail of the War 
renewed by _ V. againſt France; a War 
which had laſted ever ſince the Breach of the 
raty of Bretigny, though often interrupted 
by Truces in the late Reigns. In order to 
give a juſt Idea of this Prince's Motives to 
any his Arms into France, it will be ne- 
afary to repreſent the then State of that 
Kingdom; otherwiſe, it would be very diffi- 
alt rightly to comprehend the Sequel. 

Charles VI.” afflicted with a Diſtemper in 
hs Intellectuals, which fendered him generally 
mcapable of governing, had three Sons, Lewis, 
Fin, and Charles, The eldeſt, who bore 
the Title of Dauphin and Duke of Guienne, 
ws a Prince of a very indifferent Character. 
When but ſixteen Years of Age, he had taken 
toa libertine Life; and moreover, was ſtrong- 
y poſſeſſed with Principles which led him to 
Glpotiſm, and hurried him into many Ex- 
alles, His Favourites - indulged him in this 
Courſe 'of Life, and could not bear that any 
ſhould talk to him of a Reformation, where- 
tj they would have been ſuch conſiderable 
Loe. On the contrary, to prevent the Ex- 
feution of a certain Project, formed for the 
Kiter governing the Kingdom, and approved 
yan Aſſembly of Sages, they inſpired their 
eg Maſter with a Deſire of keeping the 
eins of the Government in his own Hands, 
ng his Father's Indiſpoſition. They in- 
Mted to him, that the Duke of Burgun- 
bad ſeized it without any Right; and thit 
could claim it to the Prejudice of the 
uz eldeſt Son, ſince he exceeded the Age 
ad by the Ordinance of © Charles V. for the 
yrtty-of the Gallic Monarchs. On this 
=" they adviſed him to endeavour at 
oem: the Duke of Burgundy, by ſeizing: 
FE” arifiens;, This Project was ſoon after 
uted, by Means of the Governor of that 
tres, whom the Dauphin had gained to 
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b Wor But it was not long that he had 
n to rejoice at the Succeſs of his Enter- 
dread 2 the firſt Rumour of it was 
bord by arts, the Citizens, private endcou- 

7 the Dake of Burgundy, to'theNum- 
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in order to his being aſſiſted by 
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ber of ten or twelve thouſand, ran to their 
Arms. One part inveſted the Baſtile, the 
other under the Conduct of a certain Surgeon, 
named Tear de Troye, came before the Dau- 
phin's- Palace, who, little expecting a Com- 
motion of this Nature, found no other Reme- 
dy but to appear at the Window to try if he 
could appeaſe them, but all to very little 
purpoſe. Having forced open the Doors of 
his Palace, they ruſhed into the Apart ments, 
and. carried off more than twenty Perſons, 
whom they charged with corrupting his Youth, 
and dragged them to Priſon, On the other 
hand, the Governor of the Bafile, being ſeized 
with Fear, delivered up the Fortreſs to the 
Duke of Burgundy, who, in ſpite of the 
Davphin's Efforts, continued Maſter of the 
Government, It was during theſe Troubles, 
which happened in March 1413, that Henry IV. 
died in England, and his Son Henry Vealbenßd- 
ed the Throne... on eo e 

While the new King was employed in ſet- 
tling his Affairs at home, the Combuſtions in 
France were renewed. At the End of April, 
the ſeditious took a Fancy to wear on their 
Heads white Capouches, as a Badge of Diſtin- 
ction. Jean de Troye, in the Front of an 
armed Mob, brought one of thoſe Hoods to 
the Dauphin, who durſt not refuſe it. The 
King himſelf happening to be in the Street, 
going to the Church of Notre-Dame, was alſo 
obliged, by the Seditious, to take a white 
Capouch; nor did their Inſolence ſtop there. 
Two Days after, their Leader came to the 
Palace of Sr. Pol, where” the King lodged; 


there, in Preſence of the whole Court, he 


undertook to juſtify the Impriſonment of the 
Dauphin's Officers; and added, there were ſtill 
at Court many others who equally merited 
Chaſtiſement. At the ſame time, without 
regarding the Entreaties of the Dauphin, or 
even thoſe of the King himſelf, he ſeized a 
great Number of Lords and Ladies, and hur- 
ried them away to ſeveral Priſons; nor was 
even the Queen's Brother, Lewrs of Bavaria, 
ſpared. The King, not able to withſtand the 
Torrent, was forced to conſent that ſome of 
the Priſoners ſhould be proſecuted, and to go 
to Paris, in a white Hood, there to regiſter 
certain Edits demanded by the Seditious.. 
The Dauphin finding himſelf thus check'd 
by the Factious, or rather by his Father- in- 
law the Duke of Burgundy, their private Di- 
rector, could not bear to remain in a Situa- 
tion ſo contrary to his Temper, without endea- 
vouring to free himſelf. The Heads of the 
Orleans Faction, who had been forced to ſign a 
Treaty which removed them from Haris and 
the Court, were the only Perſons from whom 
he could expect any material Aſſiſtance. - He 
therefore contrived a ſectet Negociation with 
them, and, the hetter to hide his Deſign, went 
and conferred with them in Perſon under Co- 
1 hs lour 
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our of procuring a Pacification between the 
two Parties on account of certain Infractions 
of the Peace of Bourges. When he had won 
a Party to his fide, he ſo managed that an 
Agreement was concluded; and by the new 
Treaty, figned at Pontoiſe, the Orleans Party 
were allowed to come and pay their Reſpects 
to the King at Paris. . 
Mean while, the Duke of Burgundy, judg- 
ing by the Dauphin's former Attempt what 
he was to expect from him, had reſolved to ſe- 
cure Aſſiſtance in caſe of need. To that end, 
he had, as Earl of Flanders, in June, ſent 
Ambaſſadors to England; of whom Ralph 
Provoſt of St. Donas of Bruges was Chief, un- 
der Pretence of renewing the Treaty of Com- 
merce between the Engliſh and Flemings; 
but, in reality, to propoſe an Alliance with 
C 13 g0 
Whatever his Deſign was, Henry thought 
he ſhould not neglect ſo favourable an Opportu- 
nity to foment Troubles in France, whereof he 
might make ſome Advantage. For that Pur- 
poſe, he ſhortly after ſent an Embaſſy to Pa- 
is. Their publick Inſtructions were, to preſs 
the Court of France to obſerve, better than 
hitherto; the twenty-eight Years Truce. Se- 
eondly, to confirm the fame or make a new 
Truce. Laſtly, they had Power to adjuſt all 
the Differences between England and France. 
Maſt probably, one of Henry's Motives in 
ſending this Embaſſy, was to be perfectly in- 
formed of the Poſture of Affairs in that King- 
dom. But his chief Aim was to conclude with 
the Duke of Burgundy the Alliance propoſed 
by that Prince. : yt 
The next Month produced a great Altera- - 
tion in the Affairs of France, much to Hen- 
ry's Advantage. The Orleans Party, at whoſe 
Head were the Duke of Orleans the King's 
Nephew, the Duke of Berry his Uncle, the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Duke of Alenſon, the 
Counts-d"Eu and Vendome, were approached 
Paris purſuant to the Liberty given them: 
At the ſame time, the Dauphin had, by his 
Intrigues, gain'd great Numbers of the Citi- 
_ Zens who pfomiſed to aſſiſt him; whereupon 
he ordered his Friends to take Arms, and 
marched about the Streets of Paris, at the 
Head of thirty thouſand Men. The Con- 
fternaticn of the oppoſite Party was ſo great, 
that they quitted the Louvre, the Town-houſe, 
and the Baſtile, of which they were in Poſ- 
* ſeſſion, without offering to make the leaſt Re- 
ſiſtance. The Duke of Burgundy perceiving 
it. was not in his Power to reſiſt the Tor- 
rent, and withal dreading the Arrival of the 
Orleans Party, who were not far off, choſe 
to retire into Flanders. 7 
No ſooner was this Prince gone, but the 
Orleans Faction became uppermoſt at Court, 
without the Dauphin's reaping the leaſt Ad- 
vantage. The King, being then in one of his 
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beſt Intervals, aſſumed the Govern; 
took ſuch ſtrong Affection 
Duke of Orleans, that he 
be wholly guided by his Coufiſels. The 0 
Duke improving this Advantage, cauſe 0 
vers Edicts to be publiſh'd againſt the Dit; 
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of Burgundy, and procured, that the Author 
of the former Sedition ſhould be profecy;.q 
| | 60 
ſeveral of whom were executed. 
Soon after, the Ambaſſadors of France and 
England, meeting at Lelingham in Picarq 6 
negociate a Peace, agreed, that the Tac 
ſhould be inviolably obſerved till the ft q 
June next enſuing. During this Negotiation 
the Engliſh Deputics intimated, that the Kin- 
their Maſter expected France ſhould refy. 
whatever was taken from England, fince the 
Treaty of Bretagny. This was, in effect. ths 
cauſe of the War which had ſubſiſted c. 
ſince the Violation of that Treaty, and thi 
Demand contain'd nothing extraordinary 
However, the Court of France having ft. 
tered themſelves, that after the Death of 54. 
ward III, the Kings of England would think 
no more of proſecuting their Pretenfions; 
were extremely alarmed at this Declaration 
The Poſture of their Affairs made them jufty 
apprehenſive of the renewal of the War. For 
this Reaſon the «Archbiſhop of Bourges, the 
Conſtable d Albret, and one of the King 
Secretaries, named Col, were inſtantly di 
patch'd away to London, under pretence of 
endeavouring to make Peace, but in reality 
to diſcover Henry's Intentions. Theſe Am- 
baſſadors arrived at London in Ofober, md if 
had only Power to prolong the Truce, Eccleſia 
for juſt what Time they themſelyes thougit BN” 81 
roper. aa the 
, While they were in England, the Court of ii Over t th 
France continued their Proſecutions againk Wi Affairs, 
the Duke of Burgundy and his Adherents, lich m 
many of whom ſuffer'd by the Hand of e cab! 
Executioner. Lewis d Anjou, King of Sci, en 2 
who had with him a Daughter of the Du Et he 
of Burgundy, affianced to his eldeſt Son, f on: Ja, 
proachfully ſent her back to her Father; and 505 { 
ſoon after he gave one of his Daughters Vl "_ 
Marriage to Charles, Count of Ponthieu, th ach Ha 
King's third Son, who was not yet full tl 
teen. Years of Age. Nothing could have uf 
pen'd more fatal to France than was th 
Marriage, The young Prince, from theo 
forwards, eſpouſing the Intereſt, and "7 
of the Paſſion of the King his Father A- Hal 
became the Duke of Burgundy's avowed Ent 
my. At the ſame time he drew on 1 
the Hatred of that Duke, who, though 1 
Exile, had ſtill a powerful Party in the MF 
dom. This reciprocal Animoſity, which 4 
tinually increas'd, was the occaſion of mall 
Calamities to France. 1 
Mean while the Dauphin, receiving 7” \, 


nefit from the late Revolution at Court, * 1 
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act without extreme Concern, ſee the Duke 
f Orleans at the Head of Affairs, while him- 
cf was without Credit, and like a Priſoner 
x the Louvre, where he was narrowly ob- 
env, This Conſtraint being inſupportable 
0 a Prince of his Character, he willingly 
wre ear to the Duke of Burgundy's Offer of 
' beſt Aſſiſtance, to place him in the Station 
whereto, by bis Birth, he was intitled. They 
'herefore made between them a fort of League 
to expel the Duke of Orleans from Court. 
The Duke of Burgundy having thus ſecur' d 
the Dauphin, approached Paris at the Head 
of 2n Army, pretending his Deſign was to 
fee the Dauphin, his Son-in-law, from Re- 
tint, He was perſuaded that Paris would 
kdare in his Favour, but ſuch good Order 
was taken that there was not the leaſt Mo- 
ton. During theſe Tranſactions King Charles, 
who for ſome time had relaps'd into one 
of his uſual Fits, recovering his Senſes, pub- 
liſhed againſt the Duke of Burgundy a thun- 
tering Edict, ſtiling him Traitor and Enemy 
of the State. This Edict, joined to the ſmall 
Hopes he now had that Paris would declare 
fr him, prevailed with the Duke to return in- 
to Flanders. 

Soon after Henry called a Parliament, who, 
on the King's demand of a Subſidy, preſented 
to him an Addreſs, intreating him to make 
delzure on the Incomes of the Eccleſiaſticks. 
The King himſelf, who was entering upon 
2 heavy War, believ'd, or feign'd to believe, 
there was a neceſſity of complying with the 
Requeſts of the Commons. But the dignified 
Eecleſtaſticks, conſcious of their certain Ruin, 
they did not ſpeedily find ſome Shelter a- 
Zanſt the impending Tempeſt, endeavour'd to 
vert the King's Thoughts from domeſtick 
Afairs, by engaging him in a foreign War, 
Fch might afford him full Employment. 
reeably to this, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
% in a long Narration, ſhewed him the 
Pnt he had to the Crown of France, 
um Jabel, Daughter to Philip the IVth, 
named to King Edward II, from whom it 
ended by direct Line to his Majeſty; 
ch Harangue made ſuch a wonderful Im- 
reſſion on Henry, that from that Moment he 
mm d on proſecuting his Title to the 
"own of France. And accordingly Henry 
rat Ambaſſadors to France to demand that 
Fry by Virtue of his Right; as Heir of 
apt d IIF offering to eſpouſe Katherine, 
F ng of Frances Daughter. But the 
Vs „ who was then at the Head of the 
0 mftration during the King of France's Ill- 

m derifion of Henry's Youth, ſent him 
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for a Preſent a Tun of Tennis Balls, intimating, 
that he thought him fitter for Play than War. 


But Henry ſent him back Word, that he 


would repay him with Balls of greater Force; 
whoſe Strokes the Gates of Paris ſhould not 
be Rackets ſufficient to rebound, - 
All Things being in readineſs for the Voy- 
age, Henry ordered his whole Army inſtantly 
to repair to Southampton, where they were to 
embark, and went thither himſelf to give 
Orders, as the Troops and "Tranſports arrived. 
During his being thus employ'd, he gave 
freſh Powers to Philip Morgan, to con- 
clude a Treaty of Alliance with the Duke of 
Burgundy. i | 
Henry was preparing to depart about the 
End of July, or beginning of Auguſt. Moſt 
of his Troops were already on board, when 
he had notice of a moſt traiterous Conſpiracy 
againſt his Perſon, contrived by thoſe whom, 
in his Opinion, he had the leaſt Reaſon to 
ſuſpect. If we give Credit to the Engh/h 
Hiſtorians, the French Court, dreading the 
Event of this War, had diſburſed a very large 
Sum of Money to bribe Aſſaſſins to murder 
King Henry ; which Treaſure they raiſe even 
to a Million of Livres ; nor ought the Large- 
neſs of the Sum to appear very ſurprizing, the 
Quality of ſome Perſons in the Plot duly 
conſider d; namely, Richard Earl of Cam- 
bridge, the Duke of York's Brother; Henry 
Scrope, Lord Treaſurer, who commonly lay 
in the King's own Chamber; and Thomas 


Grey, a Knight of Northumberland, and Privy 


Counſellor . Henry, ſurprized at the News, 
immediately order'd the Conſpirators to be 
ſeized, who acknowledging their Treaſon, 
were ſentenced to Death, and accordingly ex- 
ecuted. The Earl of Cambridge and Sir Tho- 


.mas Grey were beheaded; but the Lord 


Scrope underwent the ordinary Puniſhment of 
Traitors. This, as we may ſay, was the 
original Spark of that Flame which, in pro- 
ceſs of Time; conſumed the two Houſes of 
Lancaſter and York. As the Earl of Cam- 
bridge had married a Siſter of the Earl of 
March; it is more than barely probable. 
that he engaged in this Conſpiracy with a 
View of procuring the Crown for his Son 
Richard, preſumptive Heir of that Earl, who 
was without Iſſue. : nets exofy 
This Affair detaining Henry at Southampton 
longer than he imagined, he could not ſail till 
the eighteenth or nineteenth of Auguſt. His 
Fleet conſiſted of fifteen hundred Tranſports, 
whereon were embarked ſix thouſand Men at 
Arms, and twenty thouſand Archers, amount- 
ing in the whole to a Corps about fifty thou- 


va e Grey is by M. Rapin, and by ſome of our Hiſtorians ftiled Earl of Northumberland, yet he could not be ſo, ſeeing 
13 of H:tþur, was reſtored to that Honour in the 24 of Henry V, as appears by the Parliament Rolls, 2 Hen. V. 
„ale lays, this Grey was of the Family of Lord Grey of Werk in Northumberland. V ol. II. p. 449%. Goodwin calls him 

79, a Knight of Northumberland, p. 64. and Waſſngham tiles him a Northern Knight, p. 339. He was one of thoſe 
e King in the Expedition into France, with twenty-four Men at Arms, arid 


-eight Archers. Rymer” | 
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ſand ſtrong. He was attended by the Earls 
of Dorſet, Kent, Cornwal, Salisbury, Hun- 
tingdon, with many others of the Nobility, 
and abundance of Gentry. - On the twenty- 
firſt of Auguſt, he landed his Army at Havre 
de Grace in Normandy, and, without Loſs of 
Time, marched to Harfleur, about nine Miles 


diſtant. That Place was ftrong and well 


provided. Not long before the Enemy's ar- 
rival, it had been re-inforced with four hun- 
dred Men at Arms, beſides a great Number 
of Nobles and Gentlemen of the Neighbour- 
hood, who there ſhut themſelves up volun- 
tarily. The Garrifon made a vigorous De- 
fence, but were nevertheleſs ſoon obliged to 
capitulate, and ſurrender the Place, provided 
they were not within three Days relieved. 
The Term expired, and no Relief appearing, 
Henry took Poſſeſſion of the Town; whence, 
expelling the Inhabitants, he, in their ſtead, 
planted a Colony of Engliſb, as Edward III. 
had formerly done at Calais. 

The Conqueſt of Harfeur might have ſa- 
tisfied Henry with the Succeſs of his introduc- 
tory Campaign, begun fomewhat of the la- 
teſt, had not, on the other hand, the ill State 
of his Army given him a deep Concern, 'The 
Flux which reigned among his Troops, had 
made ſuch terrible Havock, that ſcarce the 
fourth Part of his Army were able to perform 
the leaſt part of their Duty. Nor were the 
common Soldiers alone afflicted with this Di- 
ſtemper, but even the moſt conſiderable Per- 
ſons were not exempt. The Biſhop of Nor- 


wich, and the Earl of Suffolk, were already 


dead of it. The Duke of Clarence, the King's 
Brother, the Earl of Arundel, and ſeveral 
other Commanders of high Diſtinction, were 
ſo dangerouſly ill, that they were obliged to 
return to England in hopes of a Cure. 

At the ſame time Henry had Intelligence 
from every Quarter, that the French were aſ- 
ſembling their Forces with great diligence to 
give him Battle. Till the taking of Har fleur, 
the French Court ſeemed not to have believed 
that the King of England did, in good earneſt, 
deſign a War againſt France; but after the 
Loſs of ſo important a Place, King Charles's 
Council were convinced, that it was neceſſary 
to aſſemble all the Forces of the Kingdom to 
ſtop the Progreſs of an Enemy, who began to 
be very formidable. The great Armament 
France was preparing, the ill State of the 
Engliſh Army, and the Approach of Winter, 
obliged Henry to think of retreating. In all 
Appearance, he might have re-imbarked at 
Hanfleur; but whether he thought it would 
too much reſemble a Flight, or foreſaw y not 
all the Obſtecles he had to encounter, or for 


Gras, other Nnkngwn Reaſon,” he reſolved to 
_ retire by Land to Calais. Sk _— 


The March he undertook, in aSeaſon when 


. the Rains began to damage the Roads, was, 


— — 1 


'to poſt themſelves. on the Road 10 Ch 


on that Account alone, not à little difficul;, 
but it became more abundantly ſo by = tz 
pected Accidents. The French, having 10 
ſeen or heard of his Defign, ſpeedily hr 80 
down the Bridges and Cauſeways in his 1 
and deſtroyed, or removed into the Forte 
Towns, the Proviſions and Forage which 
might have found in the Country, On 8 
other hand, the Conſtable 4 Ihres, win 
Body of Troops drawn together while te 
reſt were preparing, continually haraffed the 
Engliſh, conſtrained them to march very cloſ 
and to be perpetually on their guard, I 

Amidſt all theſe Obſtacles to his Ma 
Henry proceeded along the Somme, in expect. 
tion of paſſing that River at the Ford gf 
Blanchetaque, as Edward III. had done the 
Day before the Battle of Crecy ; but arrive 
there, he found that Pafs render'd impradl. 
cable by ſharp Stakes fixed in the River, and 
withal defended by a Body of Troops poſted 
on the oppoſite Bank. It was a very gen 
Mortification to him to find the Scheme he 
had laid could not be put in execution. He 
was, however, indiſpenſibly obliged, either t 
paſs the Somme, or to determine on returning 
to Har fleur, thro* the ſame Difficulties he hal 
already 'been expoſed to, and even without 
knowing, when he came there, how to ſubſit 
his Army. In this Extremity, he reſolved to 
advance higher up the River, even to its Source, 
though it was much out of his way. As le N to 
advanced, he every where found the Bridges AE Ibe F- 
broken dowyn, and the Fords guarded by BP" was! 
Troops, intrenched on the other Side. We” ebtin 

As, in ſo ill a Situation, the ſole Remedy AF" tie Er 
was Patience, Henry took all poſſible Care to WAN" French 
inſtil it into his Troops, by taking his Share af BW/ * Heral 
the Wants and Fatigues they underwent. It ould ove 
is eaſy to imagine, that theſe Hardſhips ad Wi K taker 
not in the leaſt ſtop the Courſe of their D- WW ** ant 
ſtemper, and that, on the contrary, gral 
Numbers of thoſe who thitherto eſcaped, 15 
ſiokened in their March. At laſt, to complet A. his 
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the Misfortune, Henry had intelligence of de fi * R 
King of Francés being arrived at Roan, and 0 rs 
of his having re-inforced the Conſtable with 4 te 
fourteen thouſand Men at Arms, togetle To fair 
with all the Princes and Nobles of Us 3 3 
Realm, the Dukes of Berry and Burguu 1 0 


only excepted. The Daupbin would fil emſelyes 


have commanded the Army in Perſon, but the 
King his Father would not be preyailed 00" 
give his Conſent. The Conſtable; who bad 
drawn together many other Troops, recen 
ſo ſtrong a Re- inforcement, called a Cu Bart 
of War, where it was unanimouſſy reſolyor Ve 8 

give the Eugliſb Battle. But as the Fu © *Þ 


Generals thought themſelves ſure of Val, 1 % 
relying on their Superiority of Forces, #9 7 
judged it proper, inſtead of continuing 19.5” lt ay. 
the Somme, to let the Engliſh Army pa, yeh ar 

reat 


eſolution taken, they marched and ex- 
Red their Enemies in the Earldom of St. 
i in order to draw them over the Some, 
A Place from whence they ſhould not be 
"0 to turn back. 

in reality, by paſſing the River Henry ran 
"to manitett Danger, ſince there was no 
en between Conquering and Periſhing. 
ye it is, he might have returned to Harfleur, 
n am not certain, whether that was any 
may leſs hazardous, conſidering the Dithcul- 
c he muſt have encountered, and which he 
od not, without infinite Trouble, ſurmcun'- 
1 It is therefore, in my Opinion, a Que- 
M not readily to be decided, whether a Bat- 
vas more dangerous than a Retreat. How- 
erer it be, we may venture to conclude, that 
e choſe what to him ſeemed leaſt diſadvan- 
porous, in continuing his March along the 
mme , with a Reſolution of facing the 
Jager which attended him on the other Side. 
s the Paſſages were no longer defended, he 
und one between St. Quintin and Peronne, 
phere he cauſed his Army to paſs; but though 
$ Obſtacle, which had hitherto ſeemed the 
rateſt, was removed, the Engl:ſh Army 
bund themſelves in no better Condition. That 
f their Enemies, fix times more numerous, 
metted them on their Paſſage, whom there 
a neceſſity of Vanquiſhing, in order to open 
Way to Calais. 
The French Army being poſted on his Rout, 
here was no poſſibility for him to paſs with- 
ut fighting. He reſolved therefore to prepare 
r tne Encounter. On the 22d of October, 
ke French Generals gave him to underſtand 
ja Herald, that on Friday following they 
ould give him Battle. Henry, who had al- 
cy taken his Reſolution, accepted the Chal- 
ge, and preſented the Herald with a Robe 
th two hundred Crowns. During the three 
bays before the Battle, Henry never ceas'd to 
re his Troops with Courage, by the Pro- 
ule of Rewards and Honours, and by all 
Jer Means thereto moſt conducive. He re- 
elented to them the Glory of their Anceſtors, 
50 obtained the famous Victories of Crecy 
Id Pritiers, and demonſtrated to them the 
cellity of conquering, in order to free 
ſelves from their preſent, and avoid ſtill 
ater Miſeries, His Exhortations wrought 
r an Effect, that the Officers and 
cs, far from dreading the great Number 
ar Enemies, deſired noth ing ſo much as 
1 to an Engagement. The Day before 
y "Ph Henry having ſent David Gam, 
0 Captain, to take a View of the Ene- 
1 that gallant Officer, at his return, ſaid 


em, My Liege, there are enough of them to 
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be Killed, enough to be taken Priſoners, and 
enough to run away, This Aſſurance pleas'd 
the King, as being a fign that his Troops were 
firmly determined to do their Duty, Mean 
while the French, preſuming on their Num- 
bers, and confident of Victory, were making 
rejoicings in their Camp. Megerai owns, 
that they were four times ſuperior to the Exg- 
liſh : Monſtrelet ſays ſix times. This Diver- 
ſity may partly proceed from Mezera!'s reck - 
oning all the Soldiers, fick and ſound, in the 
Enghſh Army, and partly from Monftrelet's 
meaning only ſuch as were able to do Ser- 
vice. The Enghſh Writers render the Diſ- 
proportion between the two Armies abundant- 
ly more conſiderable, affirming, the French 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand, 
and the Ergl:/hto no more than nine thouſand. 
Howſoever this be, nothing is more certain, 
than that the Superiority on the French Side 
Was very great. But what Inequality ſoever 
there was between theſe two hoſtile Bands 
with regard to Number, another there Was no 
way leſs conſiderable, I mean the Difference cf 
their reſpective languiſhing Conditions, The 
Majority of the Engliſh, languiſhing under 
that terrible Diſtemper the Flux, wherewith 
they had been ſorely afflicted ever ſince their 
Departure from Harfleur, were moreover ha- 
raſſed with a fatiguing March of a Month's 
Continuance, in very ſevere Weather, and 
through an Enemy's Country. They had 
been in continual want of Provifions, and 
would doubtleſs all have been ſtarved, if the 
exact Diſcipline the King cauſed to be obſerv'd, 
had not engaged the Peaſants to ſupply them 
with ſome ſmall Quantities of Food, for the 
Lucre of the exceſſive Price they exacted. The 
French, on the contrary, were freſh and 
healthy, abounding with Proviſions, and la- 
bouring under no Inconveniency. 

On the 25th of Oober, the Day appointed 
for the Encounter, the two Armies were, by 
Day-break, drawn up in order of Battle. 
The Conſtable 4 Albret was, on this occaſion, 
guilty of a very inexcuſable Fault, in chuſing 
for the Field of Battle a narrow Ground, 
flanked on one Side by a Rivulet, and on the 
other by a Foreſt, He thereby loſt all the 
Advantage which the Superiority. in Number, 
and particularly in Horſe, could afford him. 
The Conſtable, whom the ſight of this num- 
berleſs Hoſt had blinded, or rather infatuated, 
drew up his Army, as I ſaid, on this nar- 
row Ground, but ſo cloſe, that it was -aſy 
to foreſee the Confuſion which would enſue 
during the Engagement. He divided his Ar- 
my into three Bodies; the firſt of which he 
himſelf commanded, accompanied by the 


ae were marching by a Town called Corbie, and were engaged in 2 narrow Paſs, the Country People, and ſome Sol- 
/ attacked them. A Battalion, commanded by Hugh Stafford, Lord Raurchier, eudeavouring to diſperſe them, was 


to | 0 | | 
0 N great Straits, many being killed, and the Standard loft; but it was recovered by a Steffordhire Gentleman, ſurnamed | 
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382. The His TORY 
Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts 
4 Eu, Vendime, Richemont, the famous Mar- 
ſhal Boucicaut, the Great Maſter of the 
Croſs-bows, the Lord Dampier Admiral of 
France, the Dauphin. of Auvergne, and many 
others of the moſt conſiderable Officers. Theſe 
Princes and leading Grandees deem'd their be- 
ing in the firſt Line a very ſingular Honour 
and Happineſs, as they were perſuaded that 
there would-be nothing to do for the two 


others. The ſecond Corps was under Con- 
duct of the Duke of Alenſon, with the Duke 


of Bar; and the Counts de Vaudemont, Ne- 


vers, Salines, Rouffi and Grand-Pre. At the 


Head of 'the third, were the Counts de Marle, 
Dampmartin, Fauquenhergh, and the Baron de 
Lauro, | 


e While the French were drawing up, Henry 


detach'd a Body of four hundred Lances, 


with orders to poſt themſelves out of fight of while the other two hundred Archers, wh 


the Enemy, behind the Wood which lay on 
the Left of the Field of Battle. He more- 
over lodged two hundred Archers in a low 
Meadow fenced with Buſhes, which lay on the 
Right. .In marſhaling his Army, he could form 
only two Lines, on account of the ſmall Number 
of his Troops. EdwardDukeof York command- 
ed the firſt, aſſiſted by the Lords Beaumont, 
Willoughby and Fanhope. The King put him- 
ſelf at the Head of the ſecond, with a gold 
Crown on his Helmet for a Creſt, and near 
him was the great Standard of England. In 
this Poſture he expected the French would ad- 
vance to attack . Mean time, riding along 
the Front of the Battalions, he exhorted his 
Troops not to be in dread of a confuſed Mul- 
titude of new. raiſed Militia, little acquainted 
with Arms or Diſcipline. He repreſented to 
them, that Victories depended not on Num- 
bers, but on Bravery, and above all, on the 
divine Afliſtance, wherein he admoniſhed them 
to repoſe their whole Confidence. Perceiving 


at length the French continued motionleſs, he 


ſent for ſome of his chief Commanders, and, 
with a chearful and determined Countenance, 


ſpake to them thus; My Friends, fince they 


will not begin with us, it belongs to us to open 


a Paſſage through them with our Weapors ; 
proceed therefore in the Name of the moſt Holy 
Trinity, With theſe Words he gave the Sig- 
nal of Battle. Immediately | the Soldiers of 
the | foremoſt Ranks, removing the Stakes 
-which had been planted in the Front to reſiſt 
the Fury of the Cavalry +, the whole Army, 
7 P. Daniel ſays, That before the Battle began, King Henry ſent to the French Generals a ſecond Offer of an Accon po 


The Terms they inſiſted upon 
_ replied, he would do it, 


of Exncrany 


were, that Henry ſhould renounce all Pretenſions to the Crown of France, and reſtore Hat alt 
provided Guieme,” with its Appurtenances, and the Earldom ”of Ponthieu, were reſtored to him ** 

Princeſa Catherine given him in Marriage, with a Portion of eight hundred thouſand Crowus x 

Henry conſidering the Enemy was more powerful in Horſe, and that his Foot, the. Strength of his Army. 
e Danger of being broken by the fury of the firſt Charge, commanded the Archers (a Battalion of w 
in the Van, commanded by the Duke of York) to fix into the Ground Piles or Stakes, pointed at both Ends, and 
long: with theſe ſet in the Front, and on the Flanks, 
- / cured by them as within a Fortiſication. A Company 
Vor retreatet. F OH 4 F 


have being Intervals: left between the-Horſe and Foot, the © 
of Pioneers was appointed for removing the Piles,” as the Sold 


— 


with a mighty Shout, moved forward. Af 

advancing a little they made a Halt, « ay 
their Enemies ; but obſerving them gal t 
main without Motion, they purſyeg Ps 
March in excellent Order, Being ohe 
in Bow-ſhot, the foremoſt Ranks fixed yy 
Stakes, interweaving and bending them a lt 
towards the Enemy. At the fame Infant X 
ſelect Body of Archers advancing ſome ** 
let fly a Shower of Arrows upon the ben 
full three Feet in length, which beng la 
by Men of Strength and Dexterity, did hy 
greater Execution upon the French; as the 

ſtood extremely cloſe, having ſcarcely ny 
move. The French Cavalry at length a 
vancing to repulſe thoſe Archers, theſe ky 
nimbly retreated behind the Stakes with x. 
mirable Diſcipline, wherein the King himſelf 
had exercis'd them for ſome Days. Men 


lay conceal'd in the Meadow, rifing up on 
ſudden, made a ſmart Diſcharge of theit A. 
rows on the Enemy's Cavalry, who were pu 
in the greateſt Diſorder, as the Horſes ſunk 
to their Knees in the Ground ſoften'd with th 
Rains. When the Engliſb beheld this Confu 
ſion they threw away their Bows, and, Swarl 
in Hand, ran in upon the Enemy. It n- 
ported of the Engliſb, that on account of th 
Flux which raged in their Army, the gretel 
Part of them were obliged to fight naked fron 
the Waiſt downwards. However, as the fi 
Line of the French confiſted of all the bel 
Troops in their Army, this Charge, thoug 
remarkably vigorous, was repuls d with fan: 
Loſs on the Engliſb Side; but this was not fu 
ficient to intimidate Men determin d to Cat 
quer or to Die. After breathing a while, the 
charg'd again with ſuch Reſolution, that i 
was not poſſible for their Enemies to wit 
ſtand ſo furious a Shock, This ſecond Ad 
was the more difficult to be repuls d, by . 
ſon the French found themſelves ſet upon 0 
the Flank by the Engliſb Cavalry, anbau 
behind the Wood. Then it was chat de 
utmoſt Confuſion enſued amongſt thoſt if 
ready diſordered Troops ſo vigoroully phi 
y a prevailing Enemy, who, without F 
morſe, put to the Sword all who cam f 
their way. The firſt Line of the Franh i 
length taking to Flight (after ſeeing the cut 
ſtable killed, with a great Number of 8 
Officers, and moſt of the Princes and Gen 
made Priſoners) the Engliſh found their 
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aructed by the ſecond Line, which came 
5 to repair their Diſorder, 
while, Henry advancing with his ſe- 
1 Line, as the firſt gained Ground, ſtood 
a. to ſupport his Van, which would have 
rea In danger of being routed, had he been 
ops :eater Diſtance. As theſe advanced Bat- 
115 after ſo gallant a Fight, were draw- 
- off to right and left to make way for the 
15 and to rally in his Rear, Henry alight- 
5 3 his Horſe, preſented himſelf to the 
ng my with a reſolute Aſpect. The Duke 
| of Alenſon, Prince of the Blood-royal of 
France, intrepidly advanced in the Front of 
the Corps he commanded, flattering himſelf 
that, by his Conduct and perſonal Bravery, he 
might be able to retrieve the Diſhonour which 
the French had that Day received. He had 
getached eighteen valiant Gentlemen, with 
| Orders to keep cloſe to the King of England, 
and not to quit him till either ſlain or taken 
Prifoner. Henry, for his Part, marching with 
a Fierceneſs heightened by the Succeſs of his 
Vanguard, charged the ſecond Line with a 
= V:lour and Undauntedneſs every way equal to 


ſage ob 
forward 
Mean 


Heroes : He fought on Foot at the Head of 
his Men, ruſhing among the thickeſt of his 
Enemies, quite forgetful, that upon his Fate 
depended that of his whole Army. | 
Mean while the eighteen Cavaliers, who 
had undertaken to kill him, charged up fo 
coſe to him, that one of them diſcharged 
ſuch a Stroke on his Head with a Battle-axe, 
that, for a Space, he was ſtunned, tho' the 
= Violence of the Blow was happily reſiſted by 
| the Goodneſs of his Helmet; and, at the ſame 
= [nftant, all the others were employing their 
utmoſt Efforts to approach him. In all pro- 
bability, he would ſcarce have eſcaped theſe 
deſperate Men, had not the gallant David 
Gan, the brave Welſb Captain mention'd above, 
with two other Officers of the fame Nation, 
laved him at the Expence of their Lives. The 
King, who was a little recovered, ſeeing them 
extended at his Feet, and ſtill breathing, 
knighted them all three, being unable in their 
Condition, by any other way to reward their 
Loyalty. At the fame time, the eighteen 
Frenchmen, who till made prodigious Efforts 
5 execute their Deſign, were all killed on the 
pot. | | 
| The Heat of the Battle increaſing, Henry, 
fill more animated by the paſt Danger, gave 
liznal Proofs. of his Bravery, and drew on him 
e moſt determined of the Enemies. The 
Vis of Gloceſter, his Brother, who fought 
bis Side, being fell'd to the Ground with 
on Stroke of a Mace which he received on 
5 Helmet, he long ſhielded him with his 
* Body, to prevent his being diſpatch'd. 
18 bold Action he ſo expoſed himſelf, that 
length he received ſo great a Blow upon 
I 


r 


what has been recorded of the moſt renown'd 


353 
the Head, that he fell on his Knees; but his 
Guard immediately advancing, repulſed his 
Enemy and gave him Time to riſe. 'The 
King's Danger, and the Wonders he perform'd, 
inſpired his Troops with a ſort of Fury: Ona 
Sudden, as if it had been a concerted Mo- 
tion, the Engh/h Soldiers encouraging each 
other, ruſh'd on their Enemies, and by this 
violent and unexpected Attack, put them in- 
to a Diſorder which could not ever after be re- 
pair'd by their Leaders: Henry improving this 
Advantage, preſs'd them vigorouſly, to pre- 
vent their recovering from their Surpriſe; 
knowing this was the Moment by which the 
Victory was to be decided. Their Diſorder 
increaſing, by reaſon of their great Numbers 
and want of Room, they began at length to 
fight only in Retreat, and in ſuch a Man- 
ner as ſhew'd they would ſpeedily take to 
flight. : 
The Duke of Alen/on, enraged to ſee the 
Battle loſt by the Defeat of the ſecond Line, 
and deſpairing that the third would be able to 
reſtore the Day, generouſly reſolved to die 
honourably, rather than turn his Back and 
ſurvive his Country's Diſgrace: Therefore re- 
gardleſs of a Life he was determined to loſe, 
with a ſmall Number of brave and reſolute Per- 
ſons, he violently made way with his Sword 
through the Engl;/h Troops, and every where 


ſought the King of England, in Expectation, 


by a ſingle Blow, of revenging the Loſs and 
Shame which France had that Day ſuſtain'd. 
It was not difficult to find Henry, who thought 
of nothing leſs than concealing himſelf, The 
Moment the Duke ſaw him, he ran at him, 
and crying out, he was the Duke of Alenſon, 
diſcharged ſo furious a Blow on his Head, that 
it cleft off one half of the Gold Crown on 


his Helmet. Though Henry could not par- 


ry. off this violent Stroke, yet he was not 


tardy in his Vengeance. In return, he ſtruck 
the Duke to the Ground, and with repeated 


Blows ſlew two of his brave Attendants. In 


an Inſtant, the Duke was ſurrounded by a 


Crowd of Enemies, who put an End to his 


Life, notwithſtanding the King's earneſt En- 


deavours to fave him. The Death of the 
Duke of Alenſon entirely diſcouraging his 


Troops, they betook themſelves to a precipi- 
tate Flight. x 

The third Line of the French, being {till 
freſh, and in good Order, might have renew'd 
the Battle; but their Hearts failing at the 


Sight of the preſent and paſſed Slaughter, the 
Generals could not poſſibly prevail with them 
to advance; inſomuch that finding themſelves 
reduced to a Neceſſity of retreating without 


fighting, they abandoned the Runaways of the 
ſecond Line, leaving them expoſed to the Fu- 
ry of their Enemies, by whom they were 


eagerly and cloſely purſued. Then it was that 
the Engliſb having nothing to do but to Kill 


and 


394 
and take Priſoners, exerciſed Pity or Cruelty 
according as each of thoſe Victors was natu- 
rally diſpoſed. As it was impoſſible for the 
French, in their preſent Diſorder, to rally, and 
es their Numbers were a no {mall Obſtacle to 
their Flight, they voluntarily offer'd them- 
{clves to Death or Captivity, as their victorious 
Fnemies pleaſed. Mean while, the Troops 
which retired without fighting, ſtill appear'd 
at ſome Diſtance, and ſeem'd at length de- 
termined to make Head againſt Foes harraſſed 
with ſo tedious and ſo violent a Service: But 
Henry perceiving they were ſtill more nume- 
rous than his Army, ſummoned them by a 
Herald, inſtantly to quit the Field, or he would 
give them no Quarter: This Menace ſucceed- 
ed according to Expectation. Whether theſe 


Troops were not fully reſolved of their Courſe, 


or were apprehenſive of falling into the 
Hands of an implacable Enemy, in cafe they 
ſhould prove unſucceſsful, they retired, and 
left Henry Maſter of the Field of Battle. 
That Prince finding himſelf thus ſecure of 
the Vidory, fancied he had nothing more to 
do; when ſuddenly News was brought him, 
that the Enemy was in his Rear, and had al- 
ready plunder'd his Camp. Surpriſed at this 


Accident which he ſo little expected, he ha- 


ſtily ran to the Top of a little Hill, between 
the Army and the Camp, to take a View of 
theſe adventitious Enemies: In effect, he be- 
held a ſtrange Confuſion, among his Baggage, 
and ſaw the Troops left to guard the Camp 
diſperſed about the Field, and endeavouring to 
ſave themſelves by Flight: This Sight making 
him conclude, that the Enemies had rally'd 
to renew the Fight, he iſſued Orders through- 
out all his Army, that the Priſoners ſhould 
be ſlain, the moſt eminent only excepted. His 
Order being immediately executed, he ſpeedi- 
ly rallied his Troops and march'd towards the 
New-comers, who took care not to wait for 
him : Theſe Troops were no other than a 
Band of Fugitives, headed by Robert de Bour- 
nonville, who, retiring early out of the Battle, 
and knowing the Engliſbi Camp was but weak- 
ly gnarded, pillaged it while the two Armies 
were engaged. The Duke of Burgundy would 
afterwards have ſeverely puniſh'd - theſe Plun- 
derers, who were his Subjects, for being the 
Occaſion of ſo great Diſaſter; but the Earl 
of Charolois his Son found Means to fave his 
Life. It is ſaid, the Earl was preſented with 
a Sword ſet with Diamonds, found among 
the King's Baggage. It is pity ſo great a 
Victory was ſullied by this raſh Maſſacre. 
It may however be excuſed, by the Impoſſi- 
bility of the Engliſh being able to guard their 


According to F. des Urſins, they amounted to fourteen thouſand ; and conſequently did equal, or rather exceed in Number . 


King Henry's Forces. p. 312. 


I The Marſhal de Lowvigny, at the Head of fix hundred Men at Arms, and the Duke of P-etizny, with Forces almott equi 
thoſe of the Eng4b, were come very near the Field of Battle, when they received the News of the French Defeat. wer 
led on his freſh Troops againſt the wearied and woundei Erg/;S, he might probabiy have recovered the Victory; but he retire} 

mediately into Bretagne, where he remained neuter. Morſe elkt, p. 231. P. it Baud, Hiſi. Bret © 47. 
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was his indiſputably. Then the King af: 


Priſoners *, and by the King's juſt Fear; 
theſe ſame Priſoners would turn againſt! 
during the Fight which he faw himſelf . 
Point of renewing. 

Nothing more oppoling Henry's victoriou 
Arms +, his firſt Care was to return 00 
Thanks for fo fignal and unexpected a Viet 
ry, and publickly to acknowledge it to b 
owing to him alone. After the Diſcharge gf 
this his juſt Duty, he ſent for a French He. 
rald who was in his Army, and required him 
to declare to whom. the Victory was to Y 
aſcribed. The Herald anfwer'd, the Vitur, 


that 
um, 
n the 


him the Name of a Caſtle in Sight, near th- 
Field of Battle; and being told it was called 
Azincourt, he ſaid, let this Battle be call'd the 
Battle of Againcourt. As the Fight began not 
before ten in the Morning, and laſted til 
almoſt five in the Afternoon, Henry, not 
thinking proper to continue his March, for feat 
of fatiguing his Army too much, retnrn'd tg 
Maſconcelles, where he had encamp'd the Night 
before. 

In this memorable Battle, ſo fatal to Francs, 
the French loſt the Conſtable d Albret, the 
Duke of Alenſon Prince of the Blood, the 
Duke of Brabant, and the Earl of Never, 
Brothers of the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke 
of Bar, the Counts de Vaudemont, Marl, 
Rouſſi, Fauquenborgh, and many more Offcer 
of Note, excluſive of ten thouſand private 
Soldiers. A certain Engliſh Hiſtorian fays, 
that among the ſlain were one Archbiſhop, 
three Dukes, fix Earls, ninety Barons, fifteen 
hundred Knights, and ſeven thouſand Gen- 
tlemen of good Families. Among the Pr- 
ſoners, whoſe Number would have been very 
great had it hot been for the Maſſacre after 
the Battle, the moſt eminent were, the Duke 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts 4 E, 
Vendome, Richmont, Erouteville, and Marſhal 
Boucicaut. On the Engliſh Side, only the 
Duke of York, the young Earl of Suffolk, and, 
if we believe certain Engliſb Hiſtorians, not 
above four Knights, one Eſquire, and tw 
ty- eight common Soldiers. However, ſome 
with much more probability affirm, that the 
Engliſh loſt four hundred Men: Mezer" 
mounts the Number to ſixteen hundred, and 
lowers the Loſs of the French to ſix thouſand 
On Occaſions of this Nature, it 1s pretty uſu | 
to meet with the like Diverſity in the WI 
ters of two oppoſite Parties. | E 

On the morrow, King Henry purſued hs 
March towards Calais. In traverſing die 
Place where the Battle was fought the Di 
before; he from the Object took occaſion " 
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If the latter! 


beſtow? 


go high Encomiums on his Troops; but 
— a thoſe near him, not to be vain- 
a7 d of a Victory gained purely by the mi- 
Are. f the God of Battle. Du- 
raculous Aſſiſtance 0 : C 5 | 
ing his March he treated the French Princes 
" Priſoners with gr eat Cour teſy. 

Towards the Middle of November, Henry 
mbarked for England, taking with him the 
el Priſoners. In his Paſſage he met 
5 violent Tempeſt, which put him in ex- 
team Danger, and even ſunk ſome of his 
Ships: At laſt, after great Fatigue, he arrived 
on the 16th of November, His Reception at 
home was with the Joy and Acclamations uſual 
on like Occaſions, The People were never 
tied with praiſing a Prince who had render'd 
the Eng/iſþ Name fo formidable and glorious. 
His firſt Care was to appoint a Day of publick 
| Thankſgiving for the happy Succeſs of his 
Arms, Next he cauſed the Bodies of the 
Duke of York, and the Earl of Suffolk, who 
loſt their Lives in the Battle, to be honoura- 
bly interred. The Duke of Yrꝶ leaving no 
fue, his Nephew, Richard, Son of that Earl 
of Cambridge, who had been lately beheaded 
at Southampton, became his Heir. 

The Wound France had received was not ſo 
great, on Account of the Advantages reaped 
by the King of England from this Victory, 
[wich gain d him not a ſingle Foot of Land, 
s for occaſioning the Renewal of its inteſtine 
ile and that with more Fury than ever. 
be Duke of Burgundy reſolving to improve 
be then Juncture, claim'd the Adminiſtration 
Affairs, from which he had been long ex- 
cluded, and particularly by the Peace of Arras. 
tas he was conſcious that all his Argu- 
ts would be ineffectual, unleſs ſupported 
bor, be approach'd Paris with an Army, 
ul iz d ſome Poſts about the City. The 
din, not able to prevail with himſelf to 
che Sight of the Duke of Burgundy at 
ort, tho' his Father- in- law, ſent for the 
out 4 Armagnac, and gave him the Conſta- 
es Sword. This Peer, the Duke of Bur- 
ac avowed Enemy, ſpared not the ſaid 
les Adherents, commonly ſtiled the Bur- 
undi. He 
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and never thought of reſtoring the 

Aﬀairs of the Kingdom, the Govern- 

ent Whereof was in his Hands. Shortly af- 

b Prin- on the 24h of December; 1415. 
5 was pl oft rh = ct 

100 = Death of the Dauphin Lewis, the 

ne able remain'd ſole Maſter of the 

155 Perſon, and of the Government of the 

8 om, till the Return of Folm Duke of 
an, on whom the Title of Dauphin was 
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wherein War could have been for 
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devolved, and who was then in Hainauſ- with 
his Father-in-law, This young Prince being 
determined on obſerving a ſtrict Neutrality, ſent 
Orders to both Factions to lay down their 
Arms, The Duke of Burgundy, who, to no 
manner of purpoſe, was fatiguing himſelf be- 
fore Lagny, obey'd, out of deference, as he 
pretended, to the Dauphin's Orders, and re- 
tired into his Dominions ; but the Conſtable 
was not fo tractable: As the King's Perſon 
was in his Power, he would not be perſuaded 
that the Dauphin had any Right to command 
till actually poſſeſſed of the Regency, which 
he was fully reſolved to oppoſe, except he 
would declare againſt the Burgundians. This | 
was what prevented the Dauphin's Return to 
France. 

All this while, it was a mere Impoſlibility 
for France to take juſt Meaſures againſt the 
Attacks threaten d from England. The Duke 
of Burgundy was privately treating with Hen- 
7y. The Earl of Hainault was likewiſe court- 
ing that Monarch, to put the new Dauphin, 
his Son-in-law, in Poſſeſſion of the Regency. 
On the other hand, Lewis d. Anjou, King of 
Sicily, then Head of the Orleans F action, was 
projecting to deprive the Dauphin of his Birth- 
right, by procuring the Crown for his Son- 
in-law, Charles Count of Ponthieu. In order 
to attain theſe his Views, he judged he could 
not pitch on any ſurer Method than to ſe- 

cure the Aſſiſtance of England. Thus did 
all France, as it were, with one Conſent, 
though to different Purpoſes, ſeek earneſtly 
the Alliance of the Engliſb, againſt whom the 
whole Nation ought to have ſtrictly united, 
had not private Intereſt prevailed over the 
publick Good. In this Manner paſſed the Year 
1415, which the Battle of Azincourt has ren- 
der'd everlaſtingly memorable. 5 
In the Beginning of the Year 1416, the Em- 
peror Sigiſnund came to Paris. He himſelf 
gave out that the ſole End of his Journey 
was, to mediate a Pacification between - the 
two Crowns of France and England. At his 
Arrival in France, he propoſed 'a four Years 
Truce between the two Kings, but that the 
Court rejected: The French Hiſtorians charge 
the Conſtable with refuſing this Truce for his 
own private Intereſt, but without ſhewing 
| his Advan- 
tage. My private Opinion is, that he was 
then projecting the Siege of Harfleur, which 
he began the next June: He perceived, per- 
haps, that the Emperor was no impartial Me- 
diator. However this be, Sigi finding 
he could not prevail at Parts, p Hed over to 
England in the Month 6f Marth, The En- 


44% Hiſtorians remark,” that, being about to 
land, he was met by the Duke of Clocyſter, and 
ſome other Lords, who, wading into the Wa- 
ter with their drawn Swords, gee the Boat, 
Surpriſed _ this Reception, he 
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ed the Rea- 
ö don; 
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ſon; the Duke told him, F he was come to 
challenge _ any Authority in England, they had 
Orders to forbid his landing; but if be came 
only as a Mediator of Peace, he ſhould meet 
with all the Reſpect due to his Imperial Dig- 
nity, This was to warn him not to take the 


Liberty of exerciſing Authority in England as 


he had done in France during, his Abode in that 
Country. 0 1 Dt 
Sigi ſinund's Arrival at London was preceded 
by that of William of Bavaria, Earl of Hol- 
land and Zealand, who was come upon the 
fame Errand : Theſe two Princes ſoon. per- 
ceived they ſhould find it difficult to procure 
a Pacification : ſo the two Mediators, finding 
it in a manner . impoſſible to obtain a Peace, 
were ſatisfy d with gaining the two Kings Con- 
- ſent to a Truce for three Years,” during which 
Harfleur ſhould remain in truſt in their Hands 
for certain Securities promiſed by the French 
Priſoners in England. But as the Treaty was 
on the Point of being fign'd, the Priſoners 
fell off, The Conſtable, who was reſolved to 
beſiege Har fleur, had agreed to this Negocia- 
tion only to amuſe Henry, and hinder him from 
penetrating his Scheme. EL ei ORERY. 
Soon after, under ſome Pretence, he carry d 
King Charles to Roan : His Aim was to be 
there ready, near at hand, againſt the Arrival 
of ſome Genoeſe Ships, which were to join 
the French Fleet, in order to.inveſt Har fleur 
by Sea. He managed Matters fo privately, 
that Henry, not having the leaſt Suſpicion of 
his Deſign, neglected to reinforce the Garriſon. 
During the French Court's Stay at Roan, the 
Earl of Dorſet, Governor of Har fleur, made 
an Incurſion even to the Gates of that City, 
and carry'd off a. great Booty from the Neigh- 
_ bourbood , but he could not be fo expeditious 
in his Retreat, as not to be-purſued and over- 
taken by the Conſtable, who gain'd ſome Ad- 
vantage: On the Morrow, the Conſtable ſtill 
preſſing the Engliſb, who were haſtily retreat- 
ing, forced them to halt, and ſtand on their 


Defence. In this ſecond Skirmiſh, the Earl 


of Dorſet , though inferiour in Number of 
Troops, had his Revenge, and compelled his 
Enemy to retire to Roan with no ſmall Pre- 


cipitation, . 


This ill Succeſs prevented not the Conſta- 
ble from continuing his Preparations for the 
Siege of Har fleur. Immediately after the Ar- 
rival of the Genoeſe Ships, he order d his 
Iroops, whom he had purpoſely. diſperſed, to 
rejoin. at a certain Place, where he came and 
headed them in Perſon. Then, he march'd 
directly to beſiege Harfleur, where he was not 
in the leaſt expected; ſo unable were the 
French, judged by, the Engliſh to make any 
Attempt, .; While the Conſtable. beſieged: the 
Town -by,. Land, the Viſcount of Narbonne 
block'd ir up by Sea, ſo that nothing could 
be introduced. Henry was extreamly marti- 
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ty'd to be thus over-reached by the Conſtable. 
and commanding a Fleet to be equipped. f. 
ſolved to go himſelf and relieve the P. yy 
He much depended upon the Valour and * 
perience of the Earl of Dorſet, the Govern . 
knowing he would do his utmoſt to give ho 
time to prepare for his Relief. In thi}, 
was not at all deceived; for tho' the diege . 
gan about the Middle of June, it was RE 
much advanced at the End of July: ſo Hi 
having had Leiſure to prepare his Fleet, w, 
ready to imbark; but the Emperor diffuade 
him from hazarding his Perſon in an Fxr. 
dition of this Nature, where, notwithſtandjn 
all his Prudence, by the Accidents of the d: 
he might ſuffer ſome Diſgrace. The King 
yielding to the Emperor's Inſtances, gave th 
Command to the Duke of Bedford his Bw. 
ther, who failed about the End of Jul). The 
Engliſh Navy ſoon came up with the Eneny 
Fleet lying before Harfleur. The Viſcount 
de Narbonne, preparing for his Defence, with- 
ſtood for ſome time the Efforts. of the Eu. 
gliſh, but at length was forced to yield the 
Victory, after ſeeing five Genoeſe Caracky 
taken, and ſeveral of his own Ships fuk, 
Nothing more preventing the Dake of Bu. 
ord from throwing Succours into the Tom, 
the Conſtable raiſed the Siege, and with- 
drew, | 35 
By the Death of John the Dauphin, who 
was poiſoned at Compeigne, on the 16th d 
April, 1416, his Brother Charles, Count dt 
Ponthieu, became Dauphin, and Heir- apm 
rent to the Crown. This young Prince in- 
mediately eſpouſed the Party of the Ana- 
nacs, for ſo were thoſe of the Orleans Fatton 
then ſtyled. By that Means, the Duke de 
Burgundy was more out of Hopes than e 
and the Count 4 Armagnac maintained hd 
ſelf in the Adminiſtration, wherein nothin 
was tranſacted but by his Orders. His Hatrd 
to the Duke of Burgundy made him loſe 10 
Opportunity of perſecuting the Burgund 
who were very numerous at Paris. Hs . 
vere and tyrannical Procedure, joined to 4 
exceſſive Greedineſs, induced, at length, the 
Parifians of the Burgundian Party to 1! 
Plot to introduce their Chief into the (. 
ty. The Conſpiracy being diſcovered, 0 
Conſtable took occaſion ſo to exercile 
Rage upon the whole Party, that the - 
of Burgundy judged himſelf no longer oblig 
to obſerve any Meaſures. with the 7 
Immediately, to convince the World f 
Reſentment, he concluded with the wu 
ngland, a Trace for all their reſpec” 
inions, even his Poſſeſſions in Fran 
eXce ted. 11 8 * 3 2 
The Preparations 
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carrying on in Du 
very juſtly alarm'd France, little in : | * 
dition to do the like, The Duke \ Hf 
gunch's late Truce — b 


ficiently convincing there was no Aſ- 
be expected either from the Duke 
Thus the Conſtable, who 
he Helm, found himſelf not a little 


| was ſu 


{at at t 


mbaraſs utNor! | 
e but he enjoy d it not without Unea- 


ſineſs. Beſide, ſince the Death of the Dauphin 
| bn, he was forc d to behave very reſpect- 
fully to the new Dauphin, leſt the young 
Prince ſhould think of governing without his 
| afiſtance, To all theſe Difficulties was ad- 
1d the War which the Engliſb were preparing 
to carry into France. As the Kingdom was 
in a very indifferent Situation, and the Enemy 
like to make a great Progreſs, he reflected 
chat he ſhould be anſwerable for all the ill 
ducceſſes. "Hy F 
King Charles, being frequently viſited with 
a terrible Diſtemper which deprived him of 
the uſe of his Reaſon, was utterly incapable 
of taking care of his Affairs; and the Duke 
of Burgundy, firſt Peer of the Realm, and 
Head of a potent Faction, had made a ſe- 
eret Alliance with the State's moſt . capital 
Enemy, | . MS 
emen ing the Conſtable had al- 
ready occaſioned much Miſchief to France, 
by perſecuting the Duke of Burgundy, and 
forcing him, as it were, to throw himſelf 
Into the Arms of the King of England, he 
lid not think it ſufficient to iſecure his Quiet. 
bella of Bavaria, King Charles the Sixth's 
onfort, appear'd ſo diſſatisfy d at her being 
led by a Subject, that this Miniſter could 
ot but apprehend that, ſooner or later, ſhe 
Fould find a Method to ſtrip him of his 
uthority ; nor was this any impoſſibility. 
Ie King being of a pliable eaſy Temper, it 
jould not have been difficult to gain him, in 
eof his Intervals ; neither was it impracti- 
e to perſuade the Dauphin to rid himſelf 
A troubleſome Governor, in order to Rule 
e pleasd, without fear of being con- 
led. Thus the Conſtable's Deſtiny hang- 
Is by fo weak a Thread, while he had ſuch 
Enemy at Court, he believ'd that, to ſe- 
rc himſelf, her Removal was abſolutely re- 
ite, The Queen, by her Deportment, 
uch was not altogether conformable to the 
les of Decency, ſoon furniſh'd Pretexts 
cently plauſible. The Conſtable making 
of this Advantage, had the Addreſs to in- 
r both King and Dauphin with ſuch ſtrong 
picions of her, that ſhe was ſent to Tours, 
f7 he remain d a Priſoner, not knowing 
* to confide in to free her from her 
: "ty. The incens'd Mother could never 
In her Son the Affront ſhe receiv d, and, 
"ar 3 Kingdom, it was but 
"ag Fower to glut her vindictive 
ts Conſable' violent Conduct, the Death 
uphins ſucceſſively laid at his 
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was Captive in the Hands of the Dauphin and 
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Door, the Queen's Exile, with numberleſs 
other Occaſions, furniſh'd the Duke of Bui 
gundy with a Pretext to make a Diverſion in 
favour of the King of England. He pub- 
liſh'd a Manifeſto againſt the Conſtable, ag- 
gravating his Crimes and Oppreſſions, with all 
the Animoſity and Virulence of a frequently 
inſulted Rival. Next he wrote to the King, 
that, as firſt Peer of France, it was incumbent 
on him to attempt preventing the utter Ruin 
of the Kingdom, which was hurrying to 
Deſtruction if not ſpeedily reliev'd. By the 
fame Reaſons he endeavour'd to ſtir up the 
chief Cities, and win them to his Intereſt. 
Finding that at length ſome of the Towns had 
already declared for him, he approached Paris 
at the Head of an Army, juſt at the time when 
the King of Eugland was ready to ſail for 
France. - SY PE 

Henry, willing 'to improve ſo favourable 

a Juncture, failed about the End of July, 
1417, and landed at Tongue in - Normandy. 
His Army conſiſted of only twenty-five thou- 
ſand five hundred effective Men, a Number 
abundantly too ſmall for the Conqueſt of 

France, had he not been ſecure of meeting 
little Oppoſition. On his Arrival, he beſieged 
the Caſtle of Tongue, and became Maſter of it 

the ninth of Auguſt, Then, after the Con- 

queſt of ſome other not very confiderable 

Places, he laid Siege to Caen, which ſurren- 

der'd the ninth of September. 

While King Henry was purſuing his Con- 
queſts, the Duke of Burgundy did him great 
Service, not only by the Diverſion he made in 
the Neighbourhood of Paris, but chiefly by 
fomenting the Combuſtions in France ſo as 
they were never more to be appeas d. Queen 
Habella, baniſhed to Tours, had been hitherto 
the Duke of Burgundy's profeſs'd Enemy; 
but the deſire of being reveng'd on the Dau- 
phin and Conſtable, caus'd her to overlook all 
her former Reaſons of Diſguſt againſt the 
Duke. As ſhe had no other Refuge, ſhe diſ- 
patched truſty Agents to acquaint him, that 
the was ready to join with him againſt their 
common Enemies. The Duke, without heſi- 
tating, - embraced the Offer, and privately con- 
certed Meaſures with her to free her froin 
Confinement. He then ſuddenly departed 
from Corbezl, where he lay encamp'd; with 
only a ſmall ſelect Band of Cavalry. He us'd/ 
ſuch Expedition, that before his Deſign could 
be known, he was at the Abbey of ' Marmou- 
tier, near Tours, where he found the Queen, 
who was come thither under Colour of Devo- 
tion. As ſhe was not ſuſpected of attempting 
to eſcape, he eaſily carried her àway, and 
conducted her to Troy# in Champagne. Find- 


ing [herſelf in Safety, ſhe aſſum'd the Title of 


Regent, pretending the King her Huſband 
Count I Armagnac. 
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On the 28th of November a Conference 
was held at Bernonville between the Plenipo- 


tentiaries of the two Crowns. On opening 
the Conference, Henry's Ambaſſadors declared 
what were his Pretenſions, afluring withal, 
there would be no Abatement. The Sub- 
ſtance of his Propoſals were, That he would 
eſpouſe the Princeſs Catherine : That King 
Charles ſhould enjoy the Crown during Life; 
but after his deceaſe it ſhould devolve to the 
King of England: That while Charles lived, 
Henry ſhould be Regent of France, by reaſon 
of the King's Infirmity : Moreover, he de- 
manded ſuch Securities as ſhould render the 
Performance of theſe Articles unqueſtionable : 
But as the French Ambaſſadors were not ſuffi- 
ciently empowered to treat upon theſe Points, 
and it was not Henry's Intereſt vainly to pro- 
long this Negociation, the Congreſs broke up 
inſtantly. Mean while Henry, intent on the 
Siege of Falaiſe, took the Town on the twen- 
tieth of December, but the Caſtle held out till 
February. 

Some time before the Congreſs of Bernon- 
ville, the Duke of Bretagne concluded a Truce 
with Henry for a Year, and another in the 
Name of the Queen of Sicily, as Guardian of 
her Son Lewis, for Anjou and Maine. Thus 
did Henry gradually weaken France, by depri- 
ving her of the Aſſiſtance ſhe might have re- 
ceived from her Vaſſals. 

During this Prince's being ſo buſied in 
France, Sir John Oldcaſtle was ſeized in North 
Wales, and brought to London, to the great 
Satisfaction of the Eccleſiaſticks, whoſe Hatred 
againſt him was implacable. Spite of his no- 
ble Birth and Merit, he was ſentenced 
to be hung up by the Middle with a Chain, 
and fo burned alive. By the way, his Death 
by the Flames is a clear Evidence, that he 
was condemned rather for Hereſy than for 
any Conſpiracy againſt the King. However 
this be, his Sentence was executed amidſt a 
Torrent of virulent Curſes and Execrations 
vomited by the Prieſts and Monks, who even 
laboured to prevent the People from praying 
for the Sufferer. Thus died Sir Fohr 
Olacaſtle, Baron of Cobham, with a wonder- 
fal Reſolution, entirely correſpondent with 
that admirable Conſtancy wherewith he al- 
ways maintained the Doctrine of Mickliſe, 
which he profeſſed. He was the firſt Noble- 


man who ſuffer d on Account of Religion. 
The Situation of Affairs in France were. 


extremely advantageous to Henry; and ac- 
cordingly he failed not improving the Advan- 
tage. The Campaign, which commenced in 
Auguſt, laſted the whole Winter, without the 
8 or Reſpite, inſomuch that 
Caſtle of Falaiſe having 
16th of February, Henry divided his Army into 
Bodics, of which he gave the Command to 
20 4 


7 


were extremely haraſſed. The ther was it impoſſible 


ſurrender'd on the Advantage he had loſt, either by 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


the Dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter his B 

thers, to the Duke of Exeter, and the 5 
of Sali ſbury, with Orders to attack Fa al 
Places at once; being reſolv'd not to = 
look ſo favourable a Juncture. In the Mons 
of March and April he poſſes'd himſelt . 
St. Lo, Carentan, St. Sauveur le Vicomte J 
many other Towns in Normandy ; ſo that 0 
all the fortified Places he only wanted ( 

bourg and Roan, to compleat the Conqueſt a 
that Province. Evreux ſurrender d in y 

and preſently after he laid Siege to Ger u 
which coſt him three Months. Francs 10 
nothing remaining except Roan, which Hy 


laid Siege to; but the beſieged held out bn 


Months, being reduced to feed on Horks 
and other Creatures not fit for human Sufe. 
nance ; at length, even this fort of Po 
failing them, they could not poſſibly hold oy 
any longer; inſomuch that, utterly deſtiut 
of all Remedy, they capitulated on the thi. 
teenth of January, to ſurrender on the. nid 
teenth, in caſe by that time they Were not 
relieved. Henry, for the Sum of three hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns, left them the Ei. 
ment of all their Liberty and Privileges, J 
the Reduction of Roan, all Normandy, excyt 
ing a few Caſtles, fell again under the Dom 
nion of the Kings of England, two hundre 
and fifteen Years after it was, under the Nein 
of Jobn Lackland, taken from them by 
Pbilip Auguſtus. 
Roan, Henry ſent part of his Army into P- 
cardy, under the Conduct of the Duke of Ex 


eter, who ſoon poſſeſs d himſelf of Dice ui 
| lug a 


> 


Montrevil. 

Affairs were then arrived at a Criſis whid 
could not but produce ſome great Chang: 
As the Duke of Burgundy had ſought ir 


aud for 


After the ſurrendry « | 
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dreamy 
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before, 
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ö faid te 


Crowns 


The 


neverthe 


ir fron 


x 
King of England's Alliance meerly wit! 1 


View of diſpoſſeſſing the Dauphin and Cot 
be thor 


4 Armagnac, he now no longer needed any fi 
Protection, having by ſurprize made himſl 


Maſter of Paris, and the King's Perion; 4 
WL ime; h 


the ſame time the Burgundians made a bot 
rible Slaughter of the Armagnacs, putting u 
Death the Conſtable, the Chancellor, fen 
Biſhops, and other Perſons to the Num 
of two thouſand Men. On the contrary, 
then Station ſhould have induced him to 
that Henry might not grow over potelt! 


France, and conſequently it was his Intereſt 


ſ the Progreſs of the Engl/h A 
But, on.the cher hate, he had io the 
phin a ſworn Enemy, againſt whom it cui! 
concerned him to be ſecured. Belide * 
Prince's natural Right to govern te . 
during his Father's Infirmity, he pur” 
over at the Head of np e Party * 

him to reco 
the Ki 
Death, or ſome other Means; in which” 
the Duke would much rather Hen') ©, 


* 


> Unic 
vided F- 
G&troyir 


Oran; 


him to r 


favoured 


their Re 


Oe, wi 


Maſter of all France, than behold the 
* hin triumphant. I hus ſtationed, as it 
Daup between two Precipices, he continued 
* time undetermined, without knowing for 
2 party to declare. After remaining ſome 
e in this perplexing State of Irreſolution, 
* Jength determined to do whatever lay in 
bis Power to be reconciled with his Enemy, 
- order to break ſafely with the King of 
222 And accordingly ſeveral ſecret 
Conferences being held between ſome truſty 
Agents of the two Princes, the Accommoda- 
ton, ſo earneſtly wiſhed for by all true French- 
mm, Was : 
of July they met about three Miles from 
Meulant, in the Road to Paris, and mutually 
.mbraced : After which they ſigned a Treaty, 
reiprocally promiſing, To love each other as 
Brithers, and jointly to oppoſe the damnable 
Fnterprize of the Engliſh, the ancient Enemies 
of the Kingdom. 5 | ; 
on Fuly the twenty-eighth, 1419, King 
Henry ordered a Detachment, headed by the 
Duke of Clarence, to ſtorm Pontorſe, This 
Enterprize was attended with the defired Suc- 
cſs, De U Iſie-Adam, the Governor, little 
dreaming of being attacked, was ſurprized 
and forced to fly with part of the Garriſon. 
As the Court of France had lately reſided in 
this Town, and quitted it but a few Days 
before, the Engliſh 8 
of the Baggage of the Courtiers. The Booty 
s ſaid to amount to more than two Millions of 
Crowns, e 
The Reduction of Pontoiſe opened the 
lug a Way to the very Gates of Paris: 
WF nevertheleſs, the Poſture of his Affairs was 


1 
„rr from being changed for the better, ſince 
ei de Union bf the two Factions which had di- 
ee Fance. While they were ruining and 
r Wliroying each other, an Army of twenty- 
| - 


te thouſand Men ſufficed for his Conqueſt of 
AMnandy. No Enemy had appeared to force 
in to raiſe his Sieges; nay, during the whole 
nne, he had been either openly or ſecretly, 
| favoured by one of the Factions. But after 
ber Reconciliation, he could ſcarce even 

pe, with only his own proper Forces, ever 

o accompliſh his Enterprize. He aimed at 
o leſs than the Conqueſt of the whole 
Realm, or at leaſt of whatever the Engli/h 


CD * 
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n 


s after a ſix Years War, and in Junctures 
0 favourable, he was Maſter of only a fingle 
_ He was likewiſe ſenſible, that in 
5 gland his obſtinate Continuation of ſo ha- 
rdous a War was not univerſally-approved ; 
4 that it I ſaid, the Conqueſt of 
1% ve would be the Ruin of England. But 

was not the ' fole Reaſon he had to be 
nealy, 2 —5 —5 received a Letter from 
Bene, dated Jah the teh). Kcond, ae. 
wanting him that a Fleet ee pg in 


HENRY V. 


at length effected. On the eleventh 


Soldiers found it ſtill full 


6 loſt fince- the Treaty of Bretigny : and 
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Caſtile for the Dauphin's Aſſiſtance; and ſoon 
after, came another from the Mayor of the 
ſame Town, aſſuring him, that Arragon had 
declared for the Dauphin; that the Caſtilians 
and Arragonians had enter'd Bearn, were ra- 
vaging the Neighbourhood of Bayonne, and 
even ſeem'd to have a Deſign of laying Siege 
to the Town. The Letter added farther, 
that the Caſtilian Fleet was order'd to fail 
for Scotland, and from thence to tranſport 
over to France a Body of Troops to ſerve un- 
der the Dauphin, On the other hand, he had 
no room to doubt but the Flemings, who had 
refus'd to ſerve the Duke of Burgundy againſt 
France, would be ready enough to obey him, 
when the Service ſhould be in Defence of that 
Kingdom. Notwithſtanding this unlooked- 
for Concatenation of Difficulties, he perſiſted 
in his firſt Reſolves. But it muſt however be 
allowed, that he would have had his Hands 
full enough. When he undertook the War, 
his Reliance was on the Diſſentions among the 
French; and to thoſe Diſſentions was owing 
the Facility of the Progreſs he had made hi- 
therto. Mean while he found himſelf o- 
bliged, with a very inconfiderable Strength, 

to undertake the Conqueſt of a Kingdom, 
whereof as yet he had but a ſmall Part in his 

"Poſſeſſion. - However, his good Fortune, or 

rather the Dauphin's Rancour againſt the Duke 
of Burgundy, Tappily freed him from theſe 
Perpiaxines, 5 - 

In the Interview between the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Burgundy, they agreed to meet 
again at the Bridge of Montereau-ſur-Yonne, 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, to concert Mea- 
ſures how to proſecute the War againſt the 
Engliſh. The Duke went not to the Place of 

Rendezvous without Reluctance; he ſeem'd 
to have a Surmiſe of what was to happen. 

However, as a too great Diffidence might 
have broke his Meaſures, and 'render'd inef- 

fectual all what had been done, he reſolv'd to 
perform his Engagement, Not to enter into 
the Particulars mentioned in all the French 
Hiſtories, I ſhall” only fay, the Dauphin 

-cauſed the Duke to be aſſaſſinated on the 

very Bridge appointed for the Place of their 

S 5 
This Accident ſuddenly changed the Coun- 

tenance of Affairs. Probably the Duke of 

Hurgundy, at the time of his Death, was 
well- affected to France. But Philip, his Son 

and Succeſſor, ſuffering himſelf to be tranſ- 

ported with the deſire of revenging his Fa- 
ther's Murder, in order to gratify his Paſſion, 
ſcrupled not ruining the Kingdom. The 
ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual Means to attain 
his Ends, was to make a League with the 

King of England, and ' Queen Jabella, who 

ceas d not being the Dauphin, her Son's, mor- 
tal Enemy. Accordingly, the whole Remain- 
der of the Year paſſed in ſecret Negociations, 

7 F which 


ot 
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which at length terminated in delivering the 
Gallick Realm into the Hands of the Engliſb. 
Mean while, the new Duke of Burgundy 
held the Poſt enjoyed by the late Duke his 
Father; that is, being Maſter of the King's 
Perſon, and by thoſe who were not in obe- 
dience to the Dauphin, he was conſidered as 
Regent. | 
Since the taking of Pontoiſe, the Court of 
France was removed to Troye, on account of 
the continual Incurfions made by the Engliſb 
to the very Gates of Paris. Mean while, 
the Pariſians beheld themſelves in a moſt ma- 
nifeſt Peril. The Duke of Burgundy, whoſe 
Thoughts were bent only on his main Deſign, 
' which was Vengeance, made not the leaſt 
Provifion for the Defence of Paris; where- 
upon the Inhabitants, juſtly alarmed at 1o 
dangerous a Neighbourhood, judged it their 
Duty to attempt preventing their Deſtruction, 
by coming to ſome Accommodation with 
Henry. There were ſeveral Negociatians , 
which ended in a ſeparate Truce for Paris, 
from the 20th to the. 2 5th of November. 
After the Duke of Burgundy's Death, Hen- 
Y, finding himſelf earneſtly courted by Queen 
Jabella, and the Duke of Burgundy, que- 
ſtion'd not its being in his Power to impoſe 
on France what Terms he pleaſed. He there- 
fore reſumed his former Pretenfions to the 
Crown of France, with the Condition, that 
Charles VI. ſhould be acknowledged as 
King during Life. Here follow the Articles 
by him propoſed as the Ground-work for a 
Pacification. | . 
I. That he ſhould eſpouſe Princeſs Cathe- 
rine, without any Expence either to her Re- 
lations or the Kingdom. | 


- «4 - ap" + K 


II. That he would not diſturb King Charles, 
during his Life, in the Enjoyment of the 
Crown, or Polleflion of the Revenues of the 
Kingdom. That his Queen J{febella ſhould 
likewiſe, during her Life, enjoy the Rights, 
Fc. annexed to her Dignity | 


firmity, which render'd him i oe 
reigning. the King of England ſhould take on 

- himſelf; the Adminiſtration of Affairs, in qua- 
lity of Regent, during the Life of the King 


V. That the Princes, Nobles, Corporations, 


Burgeſſes, c. ſhould take Oaths to the King 
of Eusland as Regent, and bipd themſelves 
.by the lame Oaths to acknowledge him for 
. upon the Demiſe of King 
. an 5. ni SPENT TE; 8 ne 9471 
Hey Pretenſians being thus ſettled, i 


fx 


b tled, in 
fundamental Articles, the Duke 
anch, ſigned Letters Patent, whereby 


- 


whom Famine c 


and the Queen's on the Day following. 


his own Free-will, he had made a Peace will 


confirm it by. their Authority. 


a ſufficieat Reaſon to induce the States 197 
tify a Peace, which, according 
Kingdom, in order to ſet the Crown. 


tuation wherein, they themſelves were, 
little in their Power to examine the Cent 
quences, or frankly. to declare 
ments; therefore it was unanimouſly 


of ENGLAND, 


ficial, reaſonable, and tending to 
of Wag and all Chriſtendogy, * Walen 

This Treaty was confirmed, 

Princes early in Fanuary, 1 420. by the Mn 
The Preliminaries being approved, an 
terview between the two Kings was .. 
when the Treaty was to be ſworn - * 
ſigned. This Interview was to have wr 
ſomewhere about Troye ; but Henry after 
conſented it ſhould be in Troye itſelf ; a; N 
Charles was not in a Condition to „ 
poblick, he authorized the Queen and ü. 
Duke of Burgundy to ſwear the Peace in hy 
Name. Henry being come to Troye, My 2 
1420. found there the King of France, 4 
Queen and Princeſs Catherine, to whom he 
preſented a Ring of great Value, On the 
Morrow, the Treaty was ſigned and (yg 
with the uſual Formalities, and the fame Dy 
Henry was athanced to the Princeſs; but th 
Marriage was not conſummated till the 2 
of June. Next Morning the two Courts ( 
out together for Sens, which was then inveſtl 
This Place holding out but ten or twey 
Days, the Army marched to Mont 
where the late Duke of Burgundy was mu- 
dered, and took the Town in a ſhort tine 
The Duke of Burgundy found there th 
Body of his Father very indecently buried i 
his Cloaths, and ordered it to be removed ty 

Dijon. 

About the Middle of July, the Army lu 
ſiege to Melun, which the Governor, Baron d 
Barbazan defended four Months, The Kuy 
of England, with his Army, was lodged a 

the Side of the Town, towards Gating:s, a 
the Duke of Burgundy, with his Troops, 
the Side next La Brie: This Siege became 
famous by the reſolute Defence of the B+ 
fieged ; who repulſed ſeveral Aſſaults, ai 
ompelled at laſt to capitulats 
about the Middle of November. After the 
Surrender of Melun, both Courts return'd 
Paris, where the two Kings made thei Ha- 
try together, on the firſt Sunday in Aivat 


| Early in December, all the States of it 
Realm met at Paris: King Charles going u 
the Aſſembly on the ſixth, told them, thts 


the King of England, was perſuaded it woull 
be beneficial to France, and deſired them® 
This Prin 
Declaration, in his then Condition, ws 


to their Op 
to "_ 


Head of a. foreign Potentate. But in 4 1 

ir Sent 
age 
a” 


* 
* 


ace of Troye ſhould be obſerved, 

1 —_ a publick * and that all the 
5 nb ſhould be obliged to take the Oaths 
| ſpecify'd in the Treaty. | wy 
bo Henry was declared Regent and Heir 
Fance, it was only by the Burgundian 
f who, having the King in their Power, 
bete they had a Right to diſpoſe of the 
152 of the Kingdom. The Dauphin had 
all a ſtrong Party, who, far from acquieſcing 
to what had been ſtipulated by the Peace of 
Tre maintained, that even tho the King had 
heen free, and in perfect Health, he could not 
| diſpoſe of the Crown as he had done, much 
les being diſtempered and a Captive, The 
Provinces diſtant from Paris, not being awed 
by the Engly/þ Arms, adhered moſtly to the 
WE Dauphin: nay, the very Neighbourhood of 
chat Metropolis was divided: In the ſame Pro- 
nee, there were ſome Places for the Engliſb, 
hers for the King's legitimate Heir; ſo, not- 
Vvichſtanding the Peace, Hoſtilities were not 
jet ended, fince both the Kings were under a 
Neceflity of driving the Dauphin out of all 
de Towns and Provinces whereof he was poſ- 
eced. This was no eaſy Taſk, though the 
Union of the Engliſb Forces with the Bur- 


TGT TY _ n e — ” 


F : gundian Party, gave them a great Superio- 
8 | 


_ Cuenne, whereof was in Henry's Poſ- 
non, afforded him alſo a very conſiderable 
Advantage, as it ſerved to curb. the Provinces 
ond the Loire. Till the Death of the 
WConſtable Count 4 Armagnac, this Province 
ad been rather a Charge than a Benefit to 
ee Egliſi. There was conſtant need of a 
auding Army to defend it againſt the conti- 
aul Attempts of the Party which had de- 
ad for France, towards the Cloſe of Ed- 
„ Ids Reign. The Houſes of Ar- 
ana and Albert, who were at the Head 
WE! this Party, had created much Trouble 
che Kings of England, more eſpecially 
ee the Adminiſtration came into the Hands 
Count 4 Armagnar; but after that Mini- 
, deceaſe, the Heads of the Party judged 
cer to make a Truce with Henry, in order 
ot to fayout the Duke of Burgundy by ſuch 
WW Diverſion, On concluding the Treaty 
Page, they ſued for Peace, as not believing 
emſelves able any longer to reſiſt. Henry 
Aung to reap great Advantages by the quiet 
affefſion of Guienne, readily received \ 44 
It Favour, and ordered Letters of Pardon 
be giyen them, on their renouncing by a 
blick Inſtrument, the Appeal their Ance- 
h bad brought to the Court of the Peers of 
Fance, in the Time of Edward II. 

op having, fo gloriouſly for him and 
Mallon, ſettled his Affairs in France, de- 
q — on returning to England, and left 
mand of bis Troops to the Duke of 
"ce, Then he ſet fail with his Queen, 
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and ſafely arrived in England about the End 
of February. A few Days after the Queen 
was crowned, and a Parliament ſummoned to 
meet at Leiceſter the ſecond of May, 1421. 
Before the Parliament's meeting, Henry re- 
ceived the ſorrowful News that his Brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, had loſt his Life in a 
Battle fought in Anjou, on the third of April. 
The Duke, with a Body of Forces ten thou- 
ſand ſtrong, had marched into that Province, 
with a View of reducing it to the King's Obe- 
dience. While he was employed in this Ex- 
pedition, he had Intelligence that the Earl of 
Buchan, with ſeven thouſand Scots, had en- 
ter'd the Province, and was encamped at 
Bauge ; and, at the ſame time, he was wrong- 
ly inform'd, that the Van of the Scotifh Ar- 
my was at ſuch Diſtance from the main 
Body, that in caſe they were ſpeedily attacked, 
it might eaſily be routed. On this Intelli- 
gence, he haſtily put himſelf at the Head of 
his Cavalry, enjoining the Earl of Saliſbury to 
follow him with the reſt of the Army. Ar- 
riving at the Place called L?tle-Bauge, he met 
with a Band of Scots Troops entrench'd in 
the Church-yard. Diſmounting, in order to 
head his Followers, he inſtantly ſet upon the 
ſaid Party; but was ſo long in forcing them 
from that Poſt, that the Earl of Buchan had 
time to come to their Relief. The Duke re- 
mounting, notwithſtanding the Inequality of 
his Forces, fiercely. attacked the New-comers, 
and gave, on this occaſion, ſignal Proofs of 
uncommon Bravery; when at length, over- 
power'd by Numbers, yet diſdaining to turn 
his Back, he was wounded in the Face by a 
Scotiſh Trooper, and ſoon after ſlain by the 
Earl of Buchan himſelf, His Death occa- 
ſioned the utter defeat of the Engliſb Ca- 
valry, whereof fifteen hundred were ſlain, 
and abundance made Priſoners. Among the 
ſlain were the Earl of Kent, the Lords Grey 
and. Roſs, and ſeveral other Officers of Di- 
ſtinction. The Earl of Saliſbury, unable to 
come up time enough to reſcue. the Duke 
of. Clarence, had yet the Conſolation of re- 
covering from the Enemy that Prince's 
Corpſe, which he ſent over to the King his 
Brother. This Victory over the Engliſb pro- 
cured the Earl of Buchan the Shed of 
Conſtable of France. 2 : 
Henry having finiſhed the Affairs which 


called him into England, left there his Queen 


then pregnant, and appointing his Brother the 


Duke of Bedford Regent in his. Abſence, re- 
turned to France, where his Preſence. was re- - 


quiſite. He failed the 1oth of June, 1427, 
with a new. raifed Army, amounting as ſome 


ſay, to four thouſand Men at Arms, and twen- 


ty-four thouſand Archers. - Being arrived at 


Calais, he ſent ſeveral Detachments to reduce 


ſome Caſtles, ſtill held by the Dauphin, in 
Picardy. At the fame time, he diſpatched a 
| 8 N cConſiderable 
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392 The HISTORY f ENGLAND, 


conſiderable Body to relieve the Duke of Exe- 
fer, blocked up, as it were, in Paris. Then 
marching himſelf with the Remnant of his 
Army, he came to Bois de Vincennes, from 
whence he went and joined his Father-in-law 
at Paris. | | 
A few Days after, he underſtood the Dau- 
phin was before Chartres, and had begun to 
batter the Town. As he deſired nothing ſo 
earneſtly more than to decide the Quarrel by 
a Battle, he immediately aſſembled his Troops, 
and marched directly to Chartres. But his 
Forces were ſo ſuperior, that the Dauphin 
thought not proper to wait his Arrival. Henry 
purſued with all poſſible Diligence; but find- 
ing he could not overtake him, attacked Dreux, 
which ſurrender'd on Conditions. 
After the Siege of Dreux, the Engh/h Ar- 
my being weaken'd with the Flux, Henry diſ- 
miſs'd his Troops into Quarters, and went to 
refreſh himſelf at Paris. He re-afſembled 
them in October, in order to beſiege Meaux, 
though the Seaſon was not very proper for 
ſuch Undertakings, which Place held out till 


NP 


May 2, 1422. 


While Henry was employed in the Siege of 
Meaux, he received the agreeable News of his 
Queen's being ſafely deliver'd at Windſor of a 
Prince, who was named Henry, The Duke 
of Bedford, and the Biſhop of Wincheſter 
ſtood Godfathers, and Faquelina de Bavaria, 
Counteſs of Hainault, Godmother. This 
Princeſs, who had united under her Dominion 


Hlainault, Holland, Zeland and Friſeland, was ſelf 
married firſt to Job» Duke of Touraine, ſe- 


cond Son of the King of France. This 
Prince dying in 1416, ſhe eſpous'd John Duke 
of Brabant, Couſin-German to the Duke 
of Burgundy, She ſoon grew weary of her 
ſecond Huſband, and under Pretext of their 
being too nearly related, form'd a Deſign to 
have the Marriage annulled. For that pur- 
poſe, . the procured a Band of Cavalry to 
carry her off, and convgy her over to England. 
This Fact was no Secret to King Henry, whoſe 
Intent was to marry her to his Brother the 
Duke of Glouceſter, and by that means put 
the ſaid Prince in Poſſeſſion of four of the 
fineſt Provinces in the whole. Netherlands. 
The Duke of Burgundy was highly offended 
at King Henry's ſmall regard for his Couſin 
the Duke of Brabant, in giving Jaquelina a 
Refuge in his Dominions. Mean while Henry 
preferring the Duke of Glauceſter's Intereſt to 
the Duke 


of Burgundy's, ſeem'd not much 
to regard the occaſion of Complaint given that 
Prince. : . e Sa | 2 . 10 
Aͤbout the time when Meaux ſurrender'd, 
ueen Catherine arriv'd from England, toge- 


ther with the Duke of Bedford, who had left 
the Regency to his Brother the Duke of 
Ulauceſter. The two Courts joining at Bois 
de Vincennes, went thence ſoon after to keep 


Their Diſcontent was ſtill increas'd by a Tu 


with the Duke of Burgundy. The D 


their Whit/untide at Paris. Hens NY 
the L and Charles in us pen 4 
St. Pol, where he had but a very * 
Court, while the Regent-King's was 1 
rous and ſplendid. On Whitſunday the I 
ned together in Publick, the wo King! 4 
the two Queens, with Crowns on thei; * 
Such of the French as ſtill retain'd any Loy 
and Regard to their Country, could not vil 
out Grief behold the . King of England g. 
verning France deſpotically, though inde 
failed not all the while paying ſome ext 
Deference to the King his Father-in-Lyy 


impos d by Henry, for coining a new Sy of 
Money. The Pariſians loudly clamoum 
but to no Purpoſe ; their Condition wa m 
different from what it was a few Years hey, 
when their Adherence to one of the Parties d. 
eided the Fate of both. 

While Henry was preparing to renew th 
Campaign, interrupted by the Queen's Ani. 
val, News came, that the Dauphin had t. 
ken la Charité, which open'd him a Paſag 
over the Loire; and ſoon after he had Inti. 
ligence, that he was beſieging Co/ne upon ti 
ſame River, and that the beſieg d had capi 
lated, to ſurrender, in caſe they were not x. 
liev'd by the Duke of Burgundy before th 
18th of Auguſt. The Duke finding his He 
nour engag'd to relieve that Place, defir'd th 
King-Regent to ſend him a Re-inforcement; 
to which Henry made Anſwer, That he hin 
elf would make one in the Expedition; and 
cordingly he ſet out inſtantly at the Head d 
his Army. But while he was pleaſing hin 
ſelf with the hopes of a Victory, which wail 
render him Maſter of all France, he was {ill 
with a Flux, which oblig'd him to ſtop (hut 
at Senlis, However, leſt his Indiſpoſtni 
might occaſion Coſne's not being relievd,, i 
order'd the Duke of Bedford, with th I 
beſt Part of his Troops, to join fol 


phin, having notice of their JunCuon, al 
being too weak to give them Battle, fett } | 
and the two Dukes, having nothing mot 
do there, march'd toward Troye. Mat | 
time Henry, hoping his Diftemper would BW 
off, after reſting a little at Senlis, had taken (WW 
Litter in order to go and head the a 
But his IIlneſs ſtill increaſing, he finally der 
min'd on returning to Vincennes. 1 
The Duke of Bedford, being inform 
the Condition his Royal Brother was u. 
parted inſtantly from 'Troye, in order 6 
wait on him. He found him at the ul 
tremity, but expecting his approachung if | 
with great Reſolution. Before he reſign 7 
laſt Breath, he ſent for the Dukes of B. a 
and Exeter, the Earl of Warwick, Wu 
or eight other Engliſb Noblemen, 5 ; 
them his laſt Inſtructions. He tol 6 
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HENRY VI 


„ eien had been ſhort, but glorious ; that 
; 5 2 Ao his e to France had 
3 afmed great Fffufion of Blood, it could not 
be Id to his Charge, fince nothing but Force 
- 11 have” induced the French to a reaſonable 
ry iz, For his part, he beheld the Approach 
oF without Concern ; yet could not but 
51 hre the hard Lot of the Prince his Son, who, 
72. of his Non-age, was altogether inca- 

able of finsſhing a Work fo ſucceſsfully advanced. 
Wherefore he conjured them, in the Almighty's 
Name, 0 remain in ſtrict Union, for the Ser- 
. if. the Infant Prince, who was on the 
Paint of becoming their Sovereign; to be care. 
F of his Education, and to give the Queen all 
the Conſolation that lay in their - Power, and 
for which foe had fo great Occgſion. He added, 
bis lof Advice to them was, to cultivate dili- 
nth the Duke of Burgundy's Friendſhip, and 
wt. in any account . releaſe the Priſoners of 
Aincourt, till his Son was of Age to take on 
himſelf the Government. In caſe they thought 

er to. conclude a Peace, it ſhould not be 
without. ſecuring the full Sovereignty of Nor- 
mandy fo the Crown of England. He concluded 
with ſaying, it was his Defire, the Duke of 
Bedford ſhould take upon him the Adminiſtration 
i {be {fairs of France, and the Duke of Glo- 

Wceſtcr be Protector of England, during his Son's 
rity, 3-840 | . 


Having ſpoken 


| theſe Words, he aſked his 
Phyſicians how long they judged he had to 
live ? Upon which, one of them faid, kneeling, 


cle, he could not live above two Hours. 


df Concern, he ſent for his Confeſſor, and 
aying-made his Confeſſion, order'd his Chap- 
ans to read the ſeven penitential Pſalms. 
ben they came to theſe Words of the fifty- 

rſt, Build thou the Walls of Jeruſalem, he 


ENRY 


AJ ENRY, called of Windſor, becauſe 

born there, the only Child of Henry V. 
fant of nine Months old, ſucceeded his 
iter, and was proclaimed King, Auguf 
ke by reaſon of whoſe Infancy his Father, 
u Will had appointed; and now the Lords 


y 


E eres Dokp..of 


8 erſon to 


' 


to Thomas Duke of Exeter, and 
") Bilkop of Winchetr, his Grand. Un- 
While 


> , 


ith Tears in his Eyes, that, without a Mi- 


his terrible Sentence giving him no manner 


nterrapted them, affirming, On the Veracity 


[ thcir Conſent had confirm'd, the Regency. 
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of a dying Prince, that after having ſettled a 
firm Peace in France, he really intended to 
wage War upon the Infidels, to attempt deliver 
ing Jeruſalem from their Yoke, The Moment 
that pious Work was ended, this great Prince 
expired, on the 3 fIſt of Auguſt, in the thirty- 
fourth Year of his Age, after a triumphant 
Reign of nine Years, four Months and eleven 
Days: His Body was brought over to En- 
gland, and buried at Weſtminſter among his 
Anceſtors, with a Pomp and Solemnity ſuita- 
ble to the Grandeur he enjoy'd while living, 
and to the Eſteem in'which he was held by 
his Subjects. His Queen, to honour in a par- 
ticular Manner the Memory of ſo illuſtrious a 
Conſort, cauſed to be laid on his Tomb, a 
Statue of Silver gilded, as large as the Life, 
and extreamly like him. Es 
By Catherine of France, his Conſort, Henry 
left only a Son of his own Name, about 
eight or nine Months old. The Queen, his 
Widow, forgetting ſhe had been Wife to ſo 
great a Prince, and was alſo deſcended from 
the moſt illuſtrious Houſe in Exrope, not long 
after eſpouſed Owen Tudor, a Welſh Gentle- 
man, which gave great Offence both to the 
Engliſh and French. It is reported, this Gen- 
tleman was deſcended from the antient Kings 
of Wales; but I know not whether this De- 
ſcent be well proved. Owen Tudor had by 
the Queen three Sons, viz. Edmund, Faſper, 
and Owen. The eldeſt married Margaret, 
only Daughter of John Beaufort, Earl of So- 
merſet, Grandſon of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, and Catherine Roet his third Wife: 
He was Father of Henry VII, whom we ſhall 
ſee hereafter mount the Throne, and: leave it 
to ns Folterity, _ :. 16 

Charles VI. King of Fance, ſurvived Hen- 
ry but two Months: The Death of theſe two 
Monarchs open'd a Scene extremely different 
from that which we have been viewing. 


VI. ſurnamed of WIN DSO R, the Sixteenth. 
King of England fince the Conqueſt. © 


not admit of delay, the War was but faintly 


% , 


- proſecuted in France; 'befide, the Seaſon per- 
mitted not. (after the. Death of Barles VI, on. 


the.211t of October, having ſurvived Henry V. 
his Son-in-law only fifty Days) great Armies 
to keep the Field; inſomuch, that to the End 
of the Vear 1422, the Troops of both Kings 
took ſome Repoſe, in order to prepare for 4 


Uncles; and the Guard of Renewal of Hoſtilities: In this Interval, there- 


fore, the only remarkable Tranſaction was the 
Reduction of St. Valery, a Place of great Im- 
portance, ſurrendered to the Engliſb, purſuant 
to a Capitulation made ſome Months before; 
ä and 
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and the taking Bui, in the Earldom of Guiſe, 
by Count de Ligny, the Duke of Burgundy's 
General, On the other hand, Jacques d Har- 
court made himſelf Maſter of La Rue in 
Picardy, and La Hire de Vitry in Cham- 
Pane | 

The Duke of Bedford's 75 according 
to his Brother the late King's Scheme, was to 
reduce all the Towns Charles {till held in the 
Ifle of France, and the adjoining Provinces, 
that he might afterwards ſet upon him be- 
yond the Zire. As the Regent was preparing 
to execute this Deſign, he received the ſhock- 
ing News that Graville, one of King Charles's 
Captains, had, on the 4th of January, ſur- 
priſed and carried Meulan. This Loſs trou- 
bled him extremely, as well becauſe it re- 
tarded the Execution of his Projects, as by 
Reaſon of the Neighbourhood of Meulan, be- 
ing only ſix Leagues diſtant from Paris. Be- 
ſide, the carrying a Place, in a manner under 
his very Noſe, was a ſort of Affront he could 
not eaſily digeſt; and therefore with this Siege 
he determined to open the Campaign. 

Very ' ſoon after, King Charles's Troops 
took alſo La Ferte Milan, a ſmall Town be- 
tween Meaux and Soiſſons; but the Caſtle 
making a vigorous Defence, the Marſhal / Ile 
Adam had time to relieve it, and expel the 
French from their new Conqueſt, 

Early in February, the Regent in Perſon fat 
down before Meulan. As it was King Charles's 
Intereſt to keep the War in the Iſle of France, 
and-the- circumjacent Provinces, he. order'd 
Count 4 Aumarle to join Stuart, who com- 


manded the Scotiſb Troops, and march with 


him to the Relief of that Place: The two 
Generals joined, but a Conteſt ariſing on the 
Point of Superiority, they parted without 
Action. Graville hearing of it, capitulated 
the 2d of March : The Capitulation ran, that 
ſuch of the Beſieged as had any Caſtles in 
their Power, ſhould deliver them to the Re- 
gent: Purſuant to this Agreement, the Regent 
took Poſſeſſion of Matcouffi, Montlheri, and 
ſeveral other Places. | £1 
Tho' theſe Towns are at this Day Places 
of ſcarce any Conſideration, they were then 
of great Importance, chiefly on account of 
their lying near Paris, and keeping the En- 
gliſh at a Diſtance from the Loire; which 
was very advantageous to King Charles : For 
this Reaſon he ſo managed, that his Partiſans 
of thoſe Quarters fortify d themſelves in all 
the Towns and Caſtles capable of making any 
Refiſtance, in order to, confine. the War to 
that Neighbourhood : and this was likewiſe 
what induced the Regent to form the Pro- 


ject of clearing the Iſle of France of all theſe 
Garriſons; not that he would have opened 
the Campaign ſo early, had he not been forced 


to it by the Loſs of Meulon,; He was medita- 
ring a much more important Deſign, which 


of ENGLAN DD, 


he executed immediately on the Reg 
that City. 

The Duke of Bretagne had formerly mad 
ſome Advances towards acceding to the 8 
of Troye, but the Death of Henry V. b 
off the Negociation. The Duke of Bir 
ſenſible of what conſequence the gainin f 
Prince would be to the King his Nepben, hy 
imployed the whole Winter in negociatin ; 
Alliance with him, by the Duke of 3 
ay's Mediation: This Negociation fucceedjy 
to his Wiſh, he repair'd to Amiens, where he 
met the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne 
with this latter Prince's Brother, Count 4 
Richemont. To render their Union ſtill firms, 
they moreover concluded two Marriages, name. 
ly, between the Duke of Bedford and In 
the Duke of Burgundy's fifth Siſter ; and h. 
tween Count de Richemont and Margaret the 
ſame Duke's eldeſt Siſter, and Reli& of the 
Dauphin Lewis, who dy'd in 141;, 4 
Count de Richemont had been the Me; 
of engaging the Duke of Bretagne in thi 
Alliance, it was very reaſonable the Medi 
tor ſhould thereby reap ſome Advantage, Thi 
young Prince highly prepoſſeſs d with regud t 
to his own Merit, his Vanity was agreeid Wi a 
flatter'd by this Marriage: Nor indeed wa be i gol 
a little honour'd by eſpouſing a Siſter of the the Dy 
Duke of Burgundy, Widow to a Dauphin of J ing Or 
France, OY L422 

Soon after, the Duke of Bedford went u eke 
Troye, where he conſummated his Nuptias, WW > refol 
In conducting his Bride to Paris, the Regent o mak 
ſtay d ſome time in Champagne, to form the r 05: 
Siege of Pont-ſur- Seine, a ſmall Town in tht 
Province, which was carry'd by Storm. Af- 
ter that he came to Paris, and lodged in 
the Hotel des Tournelles, which he had u- o ſuf 
we to be repair'd and magnificently fur heir Par 
niſh'd. : 

Early in the Year 1423, the Earl of $u/- toy 
bury had been inveſted with the Government ich tl. 
of Champagne and La Brie, and from the ; cfieped 
Regent had receiy'd Orders to clear theſe w Y Marg 
Provinces of King Charles's Garriſons. T5 Ce 
General; having taken the Field in Aprih be. H Ceders ; 
ſieged, or rather blocaded, Montaigu, a N, er of 7 
ſtrong Caſtle ſeated on a Ridge of high Land, i ately t 
properly appertaining to the Province of u. N gund. 
gundy, but running into Champagne : Though ont. 
the faid Caſtle was garriſon'd with only 120 el of « 
Men, yet it was in a manner impregnabl Er to rail 
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The Earl of Saliſbury having for ma d e how 


Blockade, left there the Earl of Sufolk, vil e Dutch 
ſome Troops, and march'd himſelf on othet ut of 
Expeditions: In June he got Poſſcſon 0 arion 


Vertus, Sezanne, Epernay, and ſome ou en, ep 
Places. 985 mT 


Mean while, King Charles, to whom the ther to ( 
keeping ſome Towns in-thoſe Parts was of gr vuland 
Conſequence, order'd Tannegui., du Chate the he 


o 


relieve- Montaigu, The Earl of Saliſbury, n 5 levers þ 


had left but a ſmall Force before that Caſtle, 
a chenſive of ſome Misfortune, poſted im- 
ediately to the Earl of Suffolk's Affiſtance : 
_ was his diligence, that Tannegui du Ch4- 
jo], who was already far advanced, findin 
himſelf too inferior to the Engliſb, was forced 
to retreat into Burgundy, where the French 
id lately ſurpris d Macon and Crevant, at the 
Extremitles of that Province. Sal:ſoury fol- 
low'd, but not being able to overtake him, 
determined on beſieging Crevant, a ſtrong 
Place upon the Yonne, three Leagues above 
. 

FH ir had Charles receiv'd this Intelli- 
rence, but he order'd Stuart, who was lately 
inforced from Scotland, to draw out ſome 
Troops from the neighbouring Garriſons, and 
join 1 Chatel, in order to attempt the Relief 
of Crevant : All theſe Forces united, form'd 
| a Corps of ten thouſand ſtrong, whereof, by 
King Charles's Order, Marſhal de Severac 
went and took the Command : But as it re- 
quird ſome time before they could be join'd in 
one body, Saliſbury had ſufficient Leiſure to 
take the Place. This done, being as yet ig- 
norant of the Deſigns of the French, he join'd 
Sufolk before Montaigu. „ 

While all this was tranſacting in Burgundy, 
the Duke of Bedford iſſued Orders for beſieg- 
ing Orſay, a ſmall Place between Paris and 
Montlheri: The Garriſon holding out fix 
Weeks, and ſurrendering only at Extremity, 
he refoly'd, as a Terror to other ſmall Towns, 
to make them Examples. Accordingly all 
the Officers and Soldiers were carry'd away 
Tfloners to Paris, and order'd to be put to 
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If Bedford meeting them as they were going 
o ſuffer, ſtay d the Execution, and obtain'd 
heir Pardon. | | 
Men time the French Forces, drawn to- 
cer in / Auxerrois, marched to Crevant, 
ach they had not been able to relieve, and 
elſeged it. The Army was commanded 
J Marſhal de Severac, who had under him 
u Obitel, Stuart, Ventadour, and ſome other 
aders of Diſtinction. The Dutcheſs Dow- 
ger of Burgundy, then at Dijon, ſent imme- 
lately to Marſhal Toulongeon, and all the 
U3mdon Nobility, to attempt the Relief of 
or. At the ſame time ſhe defired the 
n of Saliſbury to join her Generals, in or- 
u © raiſe the Siege. Sali ſbury was very ſen- 
ma ow neceſſary it was to, comply with 
Li 0 s Requeſt, and therefore leaving 
b 115 . his Troops before Montaigu, the 
len 5 whereof was reduced to twenty 
* 7 ed to Auxerre, and joined the 
ip ans, Next Day, they marched to- 
7 They had in all but fix- 
the be en; however, they were a Body 
7 ſt | Soldiers then in, Europe, The 
Sers hearing of their March, raiſed the 
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leath ; but, happily for them, the Dutcheſs 
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Siege in order to meet them, and poſted 
themſelves at ſome Diſtance from Crevart, 
upon an Eminence, where jt was very diffi- 
cult to force them. The Reſolution of the 
French Generals ſurprized the Enghſh and 
Burgundians, who ſeeing 10 poſſibility of 
attacking them in that Poſt, changed their 
Rout, and, as if they had ſome other De- 


ſign, paſſed the Yonne at Cologn-le-Vimeaux, 


with intent to repaſs it at ſome other Place, 
and proceed to Crevant. The French finding 
that by this March the Station on the ſaid 
Eminence was become uſeleſs, deſcended and 
poſted themſelves by the River-fide, in order 
to defend the Paſſage. The two Armies re- 
mained more than three Hours facing each 
other, with the River between them. At 
length a Party of Engliſh, gaining a certain 
Bridge, withſtood the Efforts of the French 
Army with uncommon Bravery, and gave the 
reſt of the Troops time to come to their 
Support. This Action, which was one of 
the boldeſt, was performed with that Reſo- 
lution, Order and Conduct, that the French 
found it utterly impoſſible to beat them 
from that Station. No ſooner were all the. 
Engliſb and Burgundians got over, but they 
moſt vigorouſly ſet upon and ſoon routed their 
Opponents, Marſhal de Severac is charged 
with retiring too ſoon, and leaving Stuart, 
with his Scotiſi Troops, ſtill engaged. In 
the Field of Battle were left dead five hun- 
dred, moſt of them Scots; a like Number 
were made Priſoners, among whom were 
Stuart, and Xarntrailles, with forty Officers 
of Conſideration. _ 
The Loſs ſuſtained by the French on this 
Occaſion, having diſabled them from keep- 
ing the Field in the Face of a victorious 
Army, the Earl of Saliſbury returned to the 
Blockade of Montaigu. A few Days after his 
Arrival, the Place capitulated, and the For- 
tifications were demoliſhed. This done, and 
not being apprehenſive of any Oppoſition. 
from the French, he divided his Army with 
the Earl of Suffolk, who took Macon, while 
the Earl of Saliſbury accompliſhed the Re- 
duction of all Champagne. After that Sa- 
liſbury enter'd the Iſland of France, where 
he poſſeſs d himſelf of Coucy, and ſome other 
Caſtles. = dans 
Mean while the Regent had laid Siege to - 
Crotoy, a Town in P:cardy, ſituated on the 
Somme oppoſite to St. Valery. Ralph Boteler 
had the Management of this Siege, which held 
him till October. At length Jacques d Har- 
court, Governor of the Town, ſurrender'd it 
on the firſt of March. 5 
King Charles's Affairs were by fo much 


the more prej udiced by the Battle of Crevant, 4 M 


as he there loſt many Officers of Diſtinction, 
ſome killed, and the reſt Priſoners in the Hands 
ſo the Engliſh or Burgundians, Among the 

| Priſoners, 


— 
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Priſoners, Xaintrailles was the Perſon for 
whom the King was moſt concern'd, know- 
ing him to be one of the gallanteſt Com- 
manders in the Kingdom, and moſt capable 
of doing him Service. Though his Trea- 
ſury was far from being well ſtored, he, how- 
ever furniſh'd him with Money to pay his 
Ranſom. 

Soon after John de la Pole, the Earl of 
Suffolk's Brother, knowing the French had no 
Army in the Field, departed from Normandy 
with a Body of Forces drawn out of {ſeveral 
Garriſons, and entering Anjou, there burned 
the Suburbs of Angers. This done, he re- 
tired with a Booty of twelve thouſand Head 
of Cattle which he had amaſſed during this 
Inroad. While he was buſied in the ſaid 
Incurſion, Count d' Aumarle, Governor of 
Anjou, got together ſome Troops to obſtruct 
his Progreſs. The young Duke of Alen/on, 
Loheac, Coulonge, the Baſtard of Alenſon, 
and. divers others, joining him with what 
Force they could raiſe, came up with the 
Engliſh at Gravelle, in Maine. Pole, finding 
it impoſſible to get off his Prize without 
fighting, drew up bis Troops, and intrench- 
ing himſelf with his Carriages in the Front, 
received the French very courageouſly; but 
while his Followers were bravely engaging 


their Attackers, a Detachment of the Enemy 
falling on them in the Rear, it was not 


ſſible for them to defend themſelves from 
both Attacks. After a very obſtinate Re- 
ſiſtance, they were at length defeated with 
the Loſs of fourteen hundred Men, and all 
their Booty. Pole himſelf was taken Priſoner. 
hHeſides this Succeſs, which inſpired King 
Charles with freſh Hopes; ſomething was 
moreover ſtirring in his Favour, which was 
no leſs proper to reſtore his Affairs; I mean the 
Defection of the Count de Richemont, Bro- 
ther to the Duke of Bretagne. Richemont 
having conſummated his Marriage at Dijon, 
where the Duke of Burgundy came with 
his Siſter the Dauphineſs, repaired to Paris, 
in order to viſit. the Duke of Bedford. Du- 
ring his Stay, he was often hinting to the 
ſaid Regent, how extremely deſirous he was 
of commanding the Engliſb Army; to which 
he offered to join a conſiderable Body of the 
Duke his Brother's Forces. But the Regent 
judged it not proper to ſet at the Head of his 
Army a Prince Who was a Foreigner, not very 
ripe in Years, had never commanded in Chief, 
nor even ſerved at all ſince the Battle of A. 
- Sincourt, Count de Ricbemont, naturally 
very haughty, and extremely ſelf-conceited, 
could not digeſt this Repulſe. He conſider'd 
it as a moſt notorious Aﬀront, and from 
that Time determin'd on being reveng d. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter how he executed his 
Reſolution. 


While theſe Things are doing in France, 
K. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


in England the Protector ranſomed the Kin 


of Scots (who had been kept Priſoner eich 
teen Vears) on agreeing to pay at certain 4 
mited Times forty thouſand Marks, 3 : 
ſoon after, with Conſent of the Pro 
and Nobility, he eſpouſed Joanna, Dau * 
of the deceas'd Duke of Somerſet * 
Niece of the Duke of Exeter and Biko,. | 
Wincheſter. | "mM 
In the beginning of the Year 1424, 4 
Duke of Bedford opened the Camaig z 
beſieging Beaumont with an Army of * 
thouſand Men; and having made himſelf Ma 
ſter of it, he afterwards reduc'd ſeveral oe 
Places in the Ie of France, But while he By 
employ'd in theſe trifling Expeditions, he g. 
ceiv'd Intelligence, that Giraut, a Captain of 
King Charles's Party, had ſurpriz d Ig, 
the Frontiers of Normandy. He haſtily marc 
ed away towards thoſe Quarters, and, ng 
to allow the French time to provide fy Id 
Defence, laid Siege to the Town in the he. 
ginning of July. Giraut perceiving he doll 
not defend it, in his preſent Condition, dpi. 
tulated to ſurrender on the fifteenth f 
Auguſt, if not reliev'd by that time, Kin 
Charles being ſoon inform'd of this Capituk. 
tion, reſolv'd to relieve Tory at any rate, a 
to employ in that Service the Scots and . AR, e 
lians, who were lately enter'd into his Service, Scutifh 
To theſe he joined about eleven thou M,..; 
Men, drawn out of ſeveral Provinces 1 22 
Garriſons; foreſeeing that without a great u- WAA; queſ 
periority of Forces, it would be very difficult it the 
to ſucceed in his Deſign, Theſe Forces uri veſtio 
made up a Corps twenty thouſand ſtrog er. th 
which in Maine was formed into an Army; ** 
nor had King Charles ever one fo numero. uo 
It was the Earl of Buchan's Place, as Co- A Car 
ſtable of France, to command in Chief; but dune 
thought proper to reſign that Honour to hs tioned 
Father-in-law the Earl of Douglaſs, to whon Whoſe o 
the King for that purpoſe ſent a Patent, on- kes 
ſtituting him Lientenant-General of the who: ng 
Kingdom, otherwiſe the Conſtable could no: e Bat 
have been under his Command. ertter t 
All the French Nobles of Charles's Party r. Y am 
pair'd to the Army, in order to ſhare in the 
Glory which was expected from this Exp- 
dition. The French beginning to march, 
paſs'd on the twelfth of Auguſt, by the Wal 
of Verneuil, a Town in Perche, poſſeſsd by The 
the Engliſh. The next Day they came i new'd 1 
fight of the Engliſb Army, which was . WW 
vantageouſly intrench'd before Tory. Du. edtord 
glaſs had no ſooner view'd the Enemy? Kt oj 
Camp, but he judg'd it impoſſible to be # e; 
tacked. Altering therefore his Deſign 9" * WW ta. 
ſudden, he inſtantly withdrew the Way i ould i 
came, and determin'd on the Siege of Ver. 732 
neuil. He reckon'd he ſhould have time ® modi 
to fortify his Camp, as to attend the EH WAN", i® 


with Advantage; or, in Caſe they would d Br to 
| | yentule cee. 
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enture to attack him, the Reduction of 
. would make the King ample amends 
bor the Loſs of Tory. On his appearing be- 
tre Verneuil, the Garriſon fondly imagin'd 
be 72s come from beating the Engliſo be- 
be ry; taking it for granted that, 
Vith ſo great a Superiority, he would never 
W vm thus without Action. In this Belief, 
which the French took care not to de- 
ſtroy, they ſurrender d at the firſt Sum- 


mons, and Douglaſs garriſoned the Place with 


4 — the News of the March of the 
ach, the Earl of Saliſbury haſten d to 
bs the Regent, with a thouſand Men at 
uns, and two thouſand Archers, who ar- 
bad at the Camp on the fourteenth ; and 
bos was the Engliſb Army increas'd to about 
feen thouſand. 
on the fifteenth of Auguſt, Tory opened 
her Gates to the Beſiegers, purſuant to the 
Capitulation, and next Day the Regent march- 
ed away for Verneuil, where the French 
ſtill remained. Being arrived within three 
Miles of their Camp, he ſent a Herald to 
cer them Battle: He alſo order'd him par- 
WWtcularly to acquaint Douglaſs ; He was come 
te 4 Repaſt with him: To which the 
% Earl replied, He ſhould find the Cloth 
aach laid. Naturally it was the Duke of 
rds Buſineſs to advance, ſince he was 
i" queſt of the Enemy; but being no Stranger 
s the impetuous Humour of the French, he 
WWqueſtion'd not that, being ſuperior in Num- 
, they would not fail attacking him, and 
bercfore reſolved to expect them. For that 
qoſe he choſe a very advantageous Poſt for 
is Camp, and for the Field of Battle a 
und flanked by a Hill, whereon he ſta- 
ned two thouſand Archers. He cauſed 
e of his foremoſt Ranks to ſupply them- 
es with ſuch Stakes or Piles as the late 
ng his Brother had fo ſucceſsfully us'd in 
e Battle of Azincourt; which he did the 
ter to reſiſt the Fury of the French Caval- 
nmong whom were all the Nobility. In 
s Poſture he waited the Enemy's Motions, 
l truſting they would be fo imprudent as to 
tack him in this Poſt; nor was he deceived 
i his expectation. | 
- The Earl of Douglaſs having perſonally 
d the Engliſo Camp, called a Council of 
. He repreſented, | That the Duke of 
"— inſtead of advancing, defigned to 
V » Advantage, on a Ground choſen by 
imjelf; and therefore it was not at all proper 
5 * him in that Place. That however 
A dit be agreed there was a neceſſity of Fight- 
$ it Was moſt adviſable for them to chuſe ſome 
"medious Station, and there expect the Ene- 
F * order not to engage till ſuch Precautions 
aken as would in fome meaſure warrant 


ce. This Advice was by ſome of the 
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Council judged to be a too great Exceſs of 
Prudence. Amidſt the Debates, a Party was 
formed againſt the General, headed by Ay- 
meri, Viſcount Narbonne. This Nobleman 
repreſented, That if, with ſuch a Superiority, 
a Battle was avoided, the Reputation of the 
King's Arms would be irreparably Iſt; and 
that by this Cowardiſe the Troops would be jo 
terrified, there would be no poſſibility to lead 
them againſt Enemies who were avoided when 
they ought to have been attacked, Notwith- 
{ſtanding theſe Reaſons, the Conſtable and 
oldeſt Captains were of the General's Opi- 
nion. But the contrary Party were fully bent 
on their Point. Narbonne, their Head, quit- 
ting the Council, order'd his Banner to be 
diſplay'd, and prepared to advance towards 
the Enemy. Thoſe who concurred with him 
in his Sentiments did the like, and were join- 
ed by all the Volunteers of the Army. 
Douglaſs was highly enraged at this Diſ- 
obedience ; but neither his nor the Conſta- 
ble's Authority could prevail with them to 
deſiſt, Had he been at home, he would 
doubtleſs have left them to reap the Fruits 
of their Temerity ; but being in a foreign 
Country, he was apprehenſive he ſhould be 
taxed with Cowardiſe, or with having volun- 
tarily ſuffer'd part of his Troops to periſh. 
Beſide, the Number of the Diſobedient con- 
tinually increaſing, he ſaw himſelf compel- 
led, though not without the higheſt Indigna- 
tion, to march with the reſt of the Army. 
When thoſe who, had advanced found their 
Example imitated, they readily left the 
Conduct of the Army to General Douglaſs, 
congratulating each other on their having 
conquer'd his Obſtinacy. Mean while, in 
ſpite of all that General's Care, his Troops 
were in ſuch Diſorder and Confuſion, with 
the haſte they made leſt fo aſſured a Victory 
ſhould eſcape them, that when they came in 
Sight of the Engh/h, they were in a manner 
quite out of Breath : Nevertheleſs they im- 
mediately fell on, without regarding thoſe who 
were for reſting a while before they en- 
gaged. The Talians, being expos'd to the 
Arrows of the two thouſand Archers on 
the Hill, were the firſt who took to Flight. 
The French and Scots behaved better, 
but had to deal with Soldiers inured to 
War, and not eafily daunted. In a Word, 
the Leaders finding their Attack unſucceſsful, 
and themſelves liable to perpetual Diſhonour, 
and ſome even juſtly fearing exemplary Pu- 
niſhment, prefer'd a glorious Death to a ſhame- 


ful Retreat: The Earl of Douglas, the Earl 


of Buchan, Narbonne, Ventadour, Gravilk, 
Rambourſſ## being ſlain, and many others of 


the moſt conſiderable wounded, , there was 
ſcarce a General left to lead the Soldiers to the 
Charge; ſo the whole Army was utterly 


routed, and hotly purſued: And then, as it 
/* "TN uſually 


\ 


r — 
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uſually happens on ſuch occaſions, was made 
the greateſt Slaughter. Of the French and 
Scots more than five thouſand lay dead on 
the Spot, beſide a great Number of Wounded 
and Priſoners: Among the latter were the 
Marſhal de la Fayette and Gaucour, The 
young Duke of Alenſon, who had behaved 
moſt gallantly, was found among the Dead, 
with ſome Remains of Life, and was through 


the extraoadinary Care the Regent cauſed to 
be taken of him cured of his Wounds. The 


Engliſh loſt ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred of 


their braveſt Soldiers. Auguſt the 17th, which 
was the Day ſucceeding this Action, the 
Regent inveſted Vernueil, where Rambure com- 
manded. This Governor could have defend- 
ed himſelf a confiderable while, had he been 
well ſtored with Proviſions; but that Want, 
and perhaps the Conſternation the Garriſon 
was in, did, on the third Day, compel him 
to {urrender, 

After the Battle of Verneuil, the Regent 
intruſted the Army to the Earl of Saliſbury's 
Care, and poſted to Paris, where certain 
Mutineers attempted to raiſe a Sedition, in a 
Belief that he could not fail of being defeated 
by the French : But this Commotion was ap- 
peaſed by the Death of a few of its Authors, 

The Earl of Saliſbury finding himſelf 
ſtrong enough to make ſome conſiderable At- 
tempt, enter'd Maine at the Head of 12,000 
Men, and befieged Mans, Capital of the Pro- 
vince, and one of the beſt Fortreſſes in France. 
The Governor made a long and reſolute De- 
fence ; but at length, deſpairing of Relief, he 
capitulated. After the Reduction of Mans, 
the Engliſb General inveſted La Ferte Bernard, 
another Place in the ſame Province, which 


could not eaſily be carry'd by Force, on ac- 


count of its Situation. While part of his 
Troops held this Town blockaded, he over- 
ran the reſt of the Province, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of St. Suſanne, and divers other Places. 
He finiſh'd this glorious Campaign, and the 
entire Conqueſt of Maine, with taking La 
Ferte Bernard, which ſuſtain'd a Blockade of 


four Months, | 


The Defeats of Crevant and Yernewl had 
thrown King Charles's Troops and all his 
Towns into a terrible Coniternation : Had not 
Winter been ſo near, the Engliſh would ve 
probably, have puſh'd their Conqueſts farther, 
But this Delay which the Seaſon afforded 
King Charles, would have only rEtarded his 
Ruin a few Months, had not a favourable. and 
moſt unexpected Event allow'd him à little 
Breathing-time : I mean the Quarrel between 
the Dukes of. Gloceſter and Brabant, where- 
in the Duke of Burgundy was þkeyviſe. en- 
gaged. It may be truly faid, that this Affair 
cauſed the Engliſb to loſe the fatal Moment 
which, in all probability, was to determine 
the Fall of the Houſe of Valois, and render 
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them Maſters of all France, This wi 
ly appear in the Sequel: But it will 
requiſite to give a ſuccinct Account 
Riſe of this Quarrel, which proved ſo 
England. 
William of Bavaria, the laſt Count of H. 
nault, had, by his Counteſs Margaret, Dau ' 
ter of Philip le Hardy Duke of Bu oy 
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of the 
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firſt he 
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fatal to 


f Sung, epa 
only a Daughter named Jaquelina, who h I Bro 
been marry'd to John ſecond Son of Charley 2 mphar 
John being Dauphin by the Demiſe of La, t lens 


his elder Brother, dy'd at Compeigne in 1410 
and Jaquelina remain'd a Widow at her * 


Nich |: 


ther's Houſe. The Count her Father chm och 
ſoon after, ſhe became Heireſs of his Dt q ng thro 
nions, containing Hainault, Holland, Zam Domini 
and Friefland. Such a noble Inheritance qui Monmit 
not fail attracting the Addreſſes of mm %, 
Princes; but the Counteſs her Mother, being on aft 
deſirous to procure this rich Match for a Prinz itted, 
of her own Family, caſt her Eyes on hs Putchel 
Nephew John Duke of Brabant, and yr. ihrder's - 
vail'd with her Daughter to marry him, Thz my tc 
Marriage prov'd unfortunate. The new nu. Wd join 
ry'd Couple ſoon differ'd, for Reaſons foreign 2s B 
to our Hiſtory. Their Quarrel grew to thi aling 
Height, that Jaquelina at laſt cauſed heridf uke h. 
to be run away with by a Party of EA, tis - 
Cavalry, who convey'd her to Londu. e Acc 
On this Princeſs's Arrival in Eng/ond, e er 14 
began to think of annulling her Mam gland. 
with the Duke of Brabant. To that effect, the J 
apply'd to the Anti-pope Benedict XIII, wy, , 
though depoſed by the Council of Pi o- e Tow. 
ſtinately perſiſted in retaining his Title ad : cape, | 
Dignity. This would-be Pope, overioy « Fs. 
being addreſs'd to, null'd Faguelina's Mar 4 hen v 
riage, and authoriſed her to re-marry; 1 K 
whether Henry V. dreaded diſobliging e heim hin 
Duke of Burgundy, who was the Duke d k vas 
Brabant's Coufin-german, or look'd on it 1 pl Who, 
a too notorious Irregularity to uſe the . (chief, 
nfation of a Pope whom he himſelf acm ing! 
ledg'd not for ſuch, he haſten'd not the ( Nor W 
cluſion of the projected Marriage. = cb hi 
Henry dying in the Interim, the Duked I ards the 
Gloceſter judged it behoved him not to defer af Bp F his D 
longer a Marriage, from whence he bo . his 
to reap very great Advantages. He epo =.” Whic 
Faquelina, either in the Year 1422, 0 d ; _ 
| leaſt in the Beginning of 1423; and hal 1 Wl rs | 
ſooner -- conſummated his Marriage, but it : E th 
thought of Means to take Poſſeſſion of Bn. 
Ducheſs's Dominions, then in the Hand MW FAT 
the Duke of Brabant. Mean while be * ny 
Duke of Burgundy foreſeeing that this | 1 
Marriage of Jaguclina might create 4 0 ra 0 
between the two Princes her Huſband a * Fa 
a Conference on that Subject with the Du ter ng 
of Bedford, at Amiens, and afterwards 7 0 Þ 
ther at Paris, in December 1 423. 5 my 610 5 
greed; that the Deciflon of this Affat do 


be left to the Pope, as the proper Jug 


om! 


f paking Preparations for the Aſſiſtance of the 


| {ich Caſes z 
of the Expe 


HENRY VI. 


The Duke of Brabant approv'd 
dient, as being very ſenſible there 

cient Reaſon to induce the Court 
4 12 annul this Marriage: But the 
Nuke of Gloceſter rejected it, proteſting how- 
vr that he was ready to. conſent to a rea- 
be Accommodation: Mean time, he made 
Preparations to ſupport his Pretenſions, while 
1 Brother, the Duke of Bedford was tri- 
umphantly proſecuting the War in France. 
\t length, in October 1424, he paſs'd over 
+ his Dutcheſs to Calats, attended by a 
Body of Troops five thouſand ſtrong, and 


| arch d from thence towards Hainault; paſſ- 


hrough part of the Duke of Burgundy's 


ng t ; 
F nions, without ſuffering his Troops to 


dommit any diſorder, and came before Bou- 


as, which ſet open her Gates to him. 


don after all the Towns of Hainault ſub- 


WE. iticd, and ſwore Fealty to him and the 


Dutcheſs : whereupon the Duke of Burgundy 
der d de Ligny, and IIe Adam, to draw an 
my together with all poſſible Expedition, 


1 Ind join Count de St. Pol, the Duke of Bra- 


uns Brother, who was then at Bruſſels, 


ite his Brother. But, before we proceed 
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this Affair, it will be neceſſary to cloſe 
he Account of the Occurrences .of the 
ear 1424, with what was tranſacted in 
Ingland, | | 

Joln Mortimer, Uncle of Edmund Earl of 
arch, having been ſome time Prifoner in 
be Tower, was charged with attempting his 
ſcape, in order to excite a Commotion in 
Fals, The Government gave out, that his. 
Oclign was to make his Nephew the Earl of 
arch King, and in caſe he refuſed, to pro- 
aim himſelf, Whether his Crime was proved, 
it was judged proper to get rid of a Per- 
Pn who, if he had eſcaped, might have done 
chief, he was ſentenced to. death and ac- 
rdingly executed. ole 
Nor was he long ſurvived by the Earl of 
arch his Nephew. He dy'd in Ireland to- 
ards the Cloſe of this Year, without Iflue. 
hir Demiſe, the Title of Earl of March, 
0 his Right to the Crown of England, 
em which he was excluded by the Election 
. Henry TV, devolved on his Nephew, 
ard Duke of York, Son of his Siſter Aun 


4 d of the Earl of Cambridge, beheaded at 


Muthampten in 141 5. 


Early in the Vear 142 5 King Charles's Af. 


Ir 8 — ._ . , N 
3 were in a moſt wretched - Situation. 


be Battles of Crovant and Verneuil had: rob- 


| -__ Of his Troops and beſt Generals; nor 
«her Money or Credit. His Reve- 
ng all mortgaged,” he found himſelf 


erh. incapacitated from bring: | 
* | rom bringing an Army 
0 the Field. The. Dukes of Burgundy and 


Ce, the two moſt powerful Vaſſals of 


e C i me 
"OWN, were in ſtrict Union with the 


- LE 


and opffer'd to make goo 


Engliſh, His Brother-in-law the King of Si- 


cily had juſt loſt Maine, and could ſcarcely 


preſerve the Remnant of his Dominions. The 
King of Scotland, ancient Ally of France, 
had concluded a Truce with the Eugliſb, 
which tied up his Hands, and prevented his 
ſupplying him with any Succours. Reduced 
to theſe lamentable Circumſtances, he found 
himſelf in a manner driven beyond the Loire, 
without Hopes of being any longer able to 
keep the Towns he yet poſſeſs'd in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Paris; to all which was added, 
the juſt Apprehenſion of ſoon beholding the 
Enemy's Armies in Berry, Languedoc, and 
Dauphine, The Engliſh no longer ſtiled him 
otherwiſe than Count de Ponthieu, or, by way 
of Deriſion, King of Bourges. 

Certainly, had the Duke of Glouceſter ex- 
preſſed a like Zeal for the Intereſts of the 
King his Nephew, as he did for his own, 
and furniſhed the Duke of Bedford with 
thoſe Forces and Monies which he employed 
againſt the Duke of Brabant, it may reaſon- 
ably be preſum'd that France would have been 
utterly ruined ; never would it have been in 
Charles's Power to wreſt from the Engliſh that 
Conqueſt. All this the Duke of Bedford 
perfectly well comprehended. He never 
ceas'd ſolliciting his Brother to improve ſo fa- 
vourable a Juncture, and defer the Execution 
of his Deſigns till a more convenient Seaſon, 
when he might even employ the whole uni- 
ted Force of France and England. But his 
Remonſtrances were far from being ſufficient 
to divert this ambitious Prince from an En- 
terprize, which promis'd him the Poſſeſſion of 
four of the faireſt and moſt opulent Provinces 
in the Netherlands. * 

We left the Duke of Glouceſter Maſter of 
Hainault, and the Duke of Burgundy pre- 
paring to rob him of his Prey. In Burgundy's 
Orders to his Generals for levying Forces, he 
ſet forth, that having agreed with the Duke 
of Bedford on a ſure Expedient to terminate 
the Quarrel, it was accepted by the Duke of 
Brabant, but rejected by the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter. The Engliſh Prince coming to the 
Knowledge of what the Duke of Burgundy 
had thus affirmed, wrote him a Letter dated 
from Mons, January the 12th, 1424-5, 
wherein he taxed him with having reported 
what was Not true. The Duke of Burgundy 
provoked at this Affront, return'd a moſt 
abuſive Reply. He flatly gave him the Lie; 


gle Combat, and to take the Duke of Bedford 
for Judge. The Duke of Glouceſter accepted 


the Challenge, and appointed St. George's Day 


for the Combat. 5 
While theſe two Princes were thus reviling 
each other, Count de St. Pol, the Duke of 
Brabant's Brother, beſieged the ſmall Town of 
Braine in Hainault, defended by two hundred 


Engliſh. 


$f, ; 


d his Aſſertion in ſin- 
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Engliſh. After no very vigorous Reſiſtance, 
the Garriſon capitulating, the Brabanters vio- 
lated the Articles, cut in pieces the Engliſb, 
and fired the Town, | | 

Mean while, as the Duel of the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Glouceſter was of courſe to de- 
cide the main Diſpute between Glouceſter and 
Brabant, it was judged requiſite to agree on a 
Truce, in expectation of the Succeſs of that 
deciſive Combat. On ſigning the Truce, the 
Duke of Glouceſter return'd to England. He 
would have carried over with him his Dutcheſs, 
but thoſe of Mons ſo warmly urged his 
leaving her with them, that he could not with- 
ſtand their Inſtances : He however obliged 
the Magiſtrates to take a ſolemn Oath to 
defend her, even to the utmoſt hazard of their 
Lives againſt all Perſons whomſoever. 

But the Duke of Burgundy no ſooner ſaw 
the Duke of Gloucefter out of Hainault, but 
he began, by ſecret Emiſſaries, to cabal a- 
mong the chief Men of the Country for 
the delivering up of TFaquehna. All this 
was tranſacted unknown to Jaquelina, who 
knew nothing of the Matter till too late to 
be remedied. She wrote to the Duke of 
Glouceſten, complaining of being baſely be- 
tray'd; but her Complaints were fruitleſs. 
She was obliged to depart Mons, and conveyed 
to Ghent, where ſhe was to refide ; but from 
whence ſhe ſoon found Means to eſcape in 
Man's Apparel into Holland. The Duke, 
vexed that his Prey eſcaped him, carried the 
War into Helland, to hinder her from for- 
tifying herſelf in that Country, This War, 
which is foreign to our, Hiſtory, laſted up- 
wards of a Year, | 

In the mean time Charles of France, took 
Meaſures to improve this favourable Diver- 
ſion. He eaſily gained over to him Arthur, 
Count de Richemont, Brother to the Duke 
de Bretagne, with the Offer of making him 
Conſtable of France, As he had a high Opi- 
nion of his own Merit, it gave him no ſmall 
Pleaſure to ſee King Charles offer him a 
Poſt, refuſed him by the Duke of Bedford. 
King Charles at the ſame time endeavoured 
to diſengage the Duke of Burgundy from the 
Engliſh ; who notwithſtanding he was highly 
irritated againſt the Duke of Gloucefter, ſeem- 
ed not ſo well diſpoſed towards accommodate- 


ing Differences, as Charles and his Council 


expected. The Murder of the Duke his Fa- 
ther not being yet ſufficiently effaced from 
his Mind, he ſhewed himſelf extremely a- 
verſe to a Reconciliation, Nevertheleſs, preſ- 
ſed by the King's Agents, who endeavoured 
to excuſe their Maſter by caſting the Blame 


on his evil Counſellors ; he replied, The King 


ſhould therefore diſmiſs thoſe pernicious Coun- 
ſellors, and then it would be time to talk of 
Agreement,” This was a ſufficient Intima- 
tion, that he was not quite inexorable, 


particularly as he readily conſented that Ga 


de Richemont ſhould accept of the = Bu 
Sword. : Conftave; i An 

While theſe Affairs were tranſain 1. ling 
Duke of Bedford was ſent for to Eagle : ſelf 
reconcile a great Difference between 1 ©; 


Duke of Glouceſter, and his Uncle the K 
ſhop of Vincbeſter, who made uſe of eve l 
Opportunity of vexing each other. Ang 
one Day as the Duke of Glouceſter went i, i 
the Tower, Sir Richard Woodville, the 0. | 
vernor, inſtigated by the Biſhop of % 
cheſter, denied him Admittance. The Dute 


being extremely high-ſpirited, uſed cer 


outrageous Words concerning that Pr. Repl 
and proceeded even to Menaces ; and ie mol 
Quarrel was carried ſo far, that they b T 
began to arm their Friends. But the Dit. dee 


of Bedford, on his coming, wholly applied 
himſelf to procure a Reconciliation hetyeen 
them; which at length he effected; by | 
was only in outward Appearance, 

The Affair being thus happily ended, th 
Protector reſtored John Mowbray, Earl-Mu. 
ſhal, to the Title of Duke of Norfolk, vher. 
of King Richard II. had deprived Thomas l 
Father. At the fame time he created for 
Knights, among whom was the young Duke 
of York, 

While the Duke of Bedford was in Englmd 
the Earl of Warwick, who commanded in 
France, did whatever lay in his Power 1 
keep the Affairs of the Engh/h in a pu 
State. He found himſelf at firſt too weak 
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to oppoſe the Conſtable's Entrance into M- TH 
mandy; but on Intelligence that the Bren, ar of 
becauſe there was no Money to pay then, WW. 11. 
had diſbanded, he thought himſelf able b Adion 
make ſome Attempt. With a Body of E eputa 
thouſand Men he enter'd Maine, and recover! Perſo 
divers Caſtles, which had been ſeizd h energ 


Bretons. He afterwards form'd the Dein 
of making himſelf Maſter of Montargi;; ui 
could not e with this ſlender Forc i 
carry it by a Siege in Form; but ws! 
Hopes the Place, being cloſely blockadth 


Int 
Hir, 
E im a | 
f Co 
his G 


would be forced to ſurrender before it coll A of 
be relieved. The River Loin parting ub nelle 
three Branches near this Town, there 0? Iromiſec 
neceſſity to ſeparate the Troops into d s aan 
different Quarters, the principal of which o fetire 
Earl of Warwick commanded ; the {© bree Da 


was entruſted with the Earl of Sufo/h 1 7 
the third with John de la Pole his Bol | 
Theſe Quarters were joined by Bridge te 
Communication, and in this ot as with 
Engliſh patiently waited till Famine 
conſtrain the- to capitulate. * 
The Blockade now laſted three M0 00 fe in t 
and King Charles had taken no Care ug. 
relieving the Place. At length, . * 
fieged acquainting him that they co. 


longer reſiſt without Relief, he ty 


5 


- the Conſtable for that Enterpriſe : 
ak de Richemont, who had es no 
1 refuſed undertaking it, being unwil- 
lng with new levy'd Troops, to expoſe him- 
(If to a Diſgrace. On his Refuſal, the Ma- 


at of the Expedition was committed to 
b Baar of Orleans *: This young Peer, 
then only twenty-two Years old, had already 

cht Campaigns, and on ſeveral Occa- 
made eig Palg 
ions given ſignal Proofs of his Conduct and 
Bravery : He muſt needs have been young to 
uke on him ſuch an Enterpriſe with only fix 
hundred Men, againſt the Earl of Warwick, 
who had with him three thouſand, whoſe 
| Reputation was no way inferior to that of the 
moſt renown'd Generals. 

The Beſieged, having notice that Succours 
| were preparing, let go their Sluices to favour 
them. The Loin was thereby ſo ſwell'd, that 
the Bridges of Communication between the 
Enghſþ Quarters were overflow'd. The Ba- 
fard of Orleans arriving in the mean time, 
judged as there could not be a more favour- 
able Opportunity, he ought immediately to 
attack the Enemies, before the Waters were 
fallen, He gave half his Troops to La Hire 
Ito attack Pole's Quarter, and himſelf with 
the other half fell on the Earl of Suffolk. 
It was a ſtrange ſort of Battle, the Soldiers 
a boch Sides ſtanding up to their Middle in 
Water. At laſt, after a long Reſiſtance, the 
wo Quarters attack'd were forced, with the 
Loſs of fifteen hundred Men on the Side of 
the Engliſb, many of which were drowned in 
tempting to paſs into the other Quarter, by 
aon the Bridges were under Water. The 
i of Varwick, finding it impoſſible to aſſiſt 
Men, choſe to retreat in good order. This 
Achon acquir'd the Baſtard of Orleans a great 
Reputation, being from that time conſider'd as 


4 Ferſon who would one Day become a famous 
| General, 8 
3 In the Beginning of the Vear 1426, Count 


e Pix, who had at laſt ſided with Charles, ſent 


df Count ZOrval, of the Houſe of Albrer. 
his General approaching Mans, where the 
arl of Suffolk was with a few Soldiers, held 
ntelligence with ſome of the Burghers, who 
Comiled to deliver the City. Accordingly he 
Fa admitted, and the Earl of Suffolk forced 
a tire into the Caſtle, where he had but 
= Days Proviſions. In this Extremity he 

p L Talbot, who was then at Alenſon, re- 

? ing him to attempt his Relief. Talbot 
3 we Moment ; by the next Night he 
7* lome Troops at the Foot of the Ca- 

1 the Country, and - efiter'd at a 
* 5 while 4 Orval thought himſelf 
buld be 0 City, not 1magining the Beſieged 
FR o ſoon relieved. At Day-break , 
9 and Talbot ſally'd from the Caſtle, and 


HENRY VI. 


m 2 Body of Troops, under the Command 


* His Father was: Lewis Duke of Orleart, whom 
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taking the French unprepared, drove them be- 
fore them quite out of the City. Thus the 
place was almoſt as ſoon recover'd as loſt, by 
the extraordinary Diligence of Talbot, one of 
the braveſt and moſt experienced Captains of 
the Age. | | 4 

After this Expedition, the two Generals 


march'd to Laval, a ſmall Town in Maine, 


and carry'd it without much difficulty: Then 
joining the Earl of Warwick, who was march- 


ing towards thoſe Quarters, they beſieged Pon- 


Tor ſon, which in the preceding Year had been 


taken by the Conſtable de Richemont; which 
was carry'd on without King Charles's being 
in any Capacity of relieving it. This Siege, 
which had been pretty tedious, being ended, 
the Duke of Bedford repair'd to the Army, 
with a Reinforcement which ſwell'd it to com- 
pleat twenty thouſand Men: With this power- 
ful Body of Troops, whereto he knew his 
Enemies could not oppoſe any Force compa- 
rable; he . 51 to enter Bretagne, me- 
nacing the whole Province with utter Deſola- 
tion. But the Duke of Bretagne ſent Am- 
baſſadors to the Duke of Bedford to ſue for 
Peace, on whatever Terms he pleaſed. 

We left the Duke of Burgundy at War 
with Jaquelina in Holland, under the ſpecious 
Pretext of ſupporting the Honour and Inte- 


reſt of the Duke of Brabant his Couſin; 


though it was in reality only with private 
Views of his own. This War did not turn 
much to Jaquelina's Advantage; the Diſpro- 
portion between the two Parties was too 
great, The Duke of Gloceſter was not of 
himſelf powerful enough to give his Ducheſs 
the Aſſiſtance ſhe ſtood in need of. How- 
ever in the Parliament held this Year, the 
Duke had a ſufficient Intereſt to procure a 
ſmall Aid. With this Aid the Duke ſent a 
Reinforcement of ſome Engliſb Troops, un- 
der the Command of Silvatier. But theſe 
Troops being defeated by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, preſently after their landing, Faquelina 
found herſelf reduced to 'a very wretched 
Condition, Finally, through the Duke of 
Bedford's Interceſſion, ſhe obtain'd a Truce, 


during which, the Duke of Gloceſter was 


brought to conſent that his Affair with the 
Duke of Brabant ſhould be decided by the 
Pope. It muſt be obſerved, that the Duke 
of Bedford had already fruſtrated the Duel 
between the Dukes of Burgundy and Gloce- 


fer. Some time after, the Pope publiſh'd his 


Sentence, annulling Jaguelina's Marriage with 
the Duke of Gloceſter, and confirming her firſt 
Nuptials with the Duke of Braban!, who 
ſurvived this Determination only a few 
Months, and was ſucceeded by Count de St. 
Pol his Brother. By the Duke her Conſort's 
death, Jaquelina ought to have had peacea- 
ble Poſſeſſion of her Dominions ; but the Dake 
the Duke of Burg:ndy cauſed to be aſſaſünated. 
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then called Baſtilles, to the Number of EY 
Among the ſixty Forts, ſix of them nx 
conſiderably ſtronger than the reſt, on jy by 
principal Avenues of the City. Upon th , 
fix great Redoubts the General planted _ 
non which thunder'd upon the Walls ; but 2 
the Artillery was not then in its preſent pe. 
fection, it muſt not be imagined that 5 
Batteries did the fame Execution as we 10 


402 
of Burgundy diſcover'd, on this Occaſion, that 
the Duke of Brabant's Intereſt was not the 
Motive of all theſe ardent Proceedings: He fo 
managed it, that Faquelina's Subjects refus'd 
to receive her, and that himſelf was Mediator 
between them. The Lion in the Fable was 
literally practiſed in this Agreement ; the Duke 
obliged Faquelina to commit to him the Go- 
vernment of her Dominions, appoint him her 


Heir, and promiſe never to remarry. 

This Affair was not ended May the 18th, 
1428 ; at leaſt the Duke of Gloceſter and 
Faquelina had not yet ſubmitted to the Pope's 
Sentence ; for there Henry VI, ſpeaking of 
this Princeſs, calls her Jaquette, Dutcheſs of 
Gloceſter and Holland, his deareſt Aunt. Pro- 
bably the Duke of Brabant's Death had put 
them in hopes that their Marriage might be 
confirm'd, or a Diſpenſation obtain'd to mar- 
ry again: and it was undoubtedly on this 
Account, that the Duke of Burgundy exacted 
from Faquelina the above ſpecify'd Conditions, 
in order to deprive the Duke of Glocefter of 
all Hopes of ever again ſetting foot in the Ne- 
therlands. However this was, the Duke of 
Gloceſter, preſs'd by his Brother and the Coun- 
cil, who faw how prejudicial to the King's 
Affairs his Obſtinacy was, deſiſted from his 
Pretenſions. He relinquiſh'd Faquelina, and 
ſhortly after marry'd Eleanor Cobham, whom 
he had long entertain'd as his Miſtreſs. Thus 
ended the Quarrel which had proved ſo fatal 
to England. | 

The Duke of Exeter, Guardian of Henry, 
dying in England, his Poſt was ſupply'd by 
the brave Earl of Warwick; and the Earl 
of Salisbury was ſent to France with a ſtrong 
Reinforcement to the Duke of Bedford in his 
Room. On his arrival at Paris, the Regent 
gave him the Command of fixteen thouſand 
Men. This was more than ſufficient to be 
Maſter of the Field, King Charles not being 
able to ſet on foot any ſuch Body of Troops. 
The Regent's Deſign was to drive Charles 
beyond the Loire, knowing, that when once 
that Prince was at a Diſtance, all his Towns 
on this Side the River would ſurrender of 
courſe for want of Succours. 

It was with this View, that the Earl of Sa- 
lisbury, aſſiſted by the Earl of Suffolk, Talbot, 
Faftolſt, and ſeveral other Leaders of Diſtin- 
ion, marched toward the Loire, the begin- 
ning of Auguſt. And holding a Council of 
War, it was reſolved to beſiege Orleans. But 
the Enghſh Army not being ſufficiently nu- 
merous to inveſt the City on all Sides, the 
Beſiegers received Succours in the very be- 
ginning of the Siege. The Earl of Saliſbury, 
who conſider d this Enterprize as a deciſive 
Action for the King his Maſter, omitted no- 
thing to deprive the Beſieged of that Conve- 
niency. He cauſed the whole City to be 
encompaſſed with new Forts or Redoubts, 


done in theſe our Days. But at length 4 
Bulwark of the Tournelles being much hat. 
en by the Befiegers Cannon, the Eg 
lodged themſelves in that Poſt, At jj, 
ſame time they poſſeſſed themſelves ef ti 
Tower on the Bridge, from whence i, , 
Proſpect of the whole City. This laſt Ac. 
quiſition proved fatal to the Earl of Salifhur, 
as he was one Day viewing the City from 4 
Window of that Tower, a great Shot fon 
one of the Beſieger's Cannon, bruſhing the 
right Side of his Head, carried away his 
Cheek, and ſtruck out one of his Ege. 
He died a few Days after at Mehun, whither 
he had been removed. The Loſs, though 
very great to the Engliſp, interrupted not the 
Siege. The Earl of Suffo/k, taking com. 
mand of the Army, continued the Attacks x 
vigorouſly as before, aſſiſted by Jalhat, one 
of the braveſt and moſt experienced Captain 
of his Time. 
The Engliſh had been four Months befor 
Orleans, and the Succeſs of their Enterprize 
ſeem'd ſtill dubious. The Regent, who be. 
gan to be uneaſy at the Tediouſneſs of the 
Siege, was ſtill more confirmed in his Op- 
mon of its being a raſh Undertaking, How. 
ever, to neglect nothing within his Power 
he from Paris ſent a Convoy of ſalted Fil, 
Lent of the Year 1429, being already en- 
tered, The Conduct of this Convoy be 
gave to Paſtolff, one of the braveſt and mok 
able Generals the Engliſh then had, vit 
ſeventeen hundred Soldiers for a Guard 
Charles, having Intelligence of the Day tt 
Convoy was to ſet out from Paris, formed ! 
Project to have it intercepted. To effect ths 
he commiſſioned. Count de Clermont, who, i 
the Head of three thouſand Men, attack 
the Convoy on the Road to Orleans, the 
twelfth of February, at ſeven in the Mov 
ing. 5 having notice of the Ehem. 
Approach, had made an Intrenchment " 
his Carriages, behind which . he had fecvr 
himſelf againſt their firſt Onſet, It V% 7 
deed very vigorous ; but the Engli oy 
it with ſuch Reſolution, that, far from 0M 
fering themſelves to be routed by the 
Charge, they, on the contrary, by 
ſtrange Execution they did upon them, N 
the Attackers into the utmoſt Diſorder: . 
foolff, perceiving the Enemy's Confuſio) 1 
der'd the Carriages to be removed, Ted 
ling upon the already diſheartened 5 0 
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re Chiefly pe 


ated them with great Slaughter, 
| 1 P twenty ee or Officers 
Nats fell that Day, beſide a great Num- 
0 of Common Soldiers. The Baſtard of 
of 1s. who had fallied to afſiſt Count de 
ere the Convoy, preſerving a 


in takin 
* * Mind in this Rout, found 


| Means to re-enter the City with four hun- 
died Men. This Action was called the Battle 
8. 
n 3 „ 1 1 4 
| the Duke of Burgundy ; but the 
25 15 Bedford rejected the Offer. But 
dow the Wheel of Fortune began to change, 
he Fench from being vanquiſhed, are on a 
ſudden victorious ; and the Engliſb, hitherto 
emed Invincible, are every where defeated, 
ind at laſt driven out of the Kingdom. 
Towards the cloſe of February, 1429, a 
| young female Peaſant, named Jeanne 4. Arc, 
hom in a Village of Domremy in Lorain, 
went to Baudricourt, Governor of YVaucou- 
urs, and told him, ſhe had received expreſs 
Orders from God to raiſe the Siege of Or- 
ns, and crown King Charles at Rheims. 
Baudricourt at firſt conſidered the Gul as a 
riſionary ; but afterwards finding ſhe talked 
rery rationally in the Sequel of her Diſcourſe, 
he thought fit to ſend her to the King, who 
was ſtill at Chinon. Charles being informed 
that ſhe was coming to viſit him, declared he 
had been heretofore told by a certain Nun, 
whoſe Name was Maria d' Avignon, that 
Heaven would arm one of her Sex in Defente 
of France; adding, that perhaps this Peaſant 
was the Perſon 3 Lag had elected. 
This was ſufficient to anticipate in the Court 
a firm Opinion that Joan of Arc's Calling 
was miraculous. 
Mean while, the Siege of Orleans being 
WT "igorouſly proſecuted, Charles reſolved to try 
to throw a Convoy into the City. Joan de- 
fring to be of the Party, and to have Arms 
add Man's Habit, eaſily obtained her Requeſt. 
The Convoy deſigned for Orleans ſet out on 
the twenty-fifth of April ; and being arrived 
near the Burgundian Gate, the Baſtard of Or- 
lant made a Sally to favour their Paſſage. 
A fierce and bloody Battle enſued, wherein 
* a long Reſiſtance, the Engliſp were de- 
ated, and forced to let the Convoy go in. 
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1 / % made her Entry into Orleans, amidſt 
11 F Generals and Acclamations of the People, 
„ee. aſcribed to her the good Succeſs of 
aut Day | | 


do the 4th of May, Joan, at the Head of 
4 Mcarnent of the Garriſon, attacked, 
3g "Tg Hand, the Fort of St. Loup, one of 
Condi x largeſt before-mentioned. After a 

& of four Hours, the Fort was carried, 


end of the twelve hundred Engliſh who de- 


* chiefly perſormed by 


3 
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faked it for Runkel were kill os the 


Spot. Two Days after, ſhe aſſaulted like- 
wiſe the Fort of St. John ; but as it was al- 
moſt abandoned by the Eng/:/þ, The met with 
little Reſiſtance, Preſently after, without 
giving her her Troops any reſpite, ſhe led them 
againſt the Fort named London, the moſt 
conſiderable of the fix, founded on the Ruins 
of the Church of the Auguſtines. Notwith- 
ſtanding the gallant Reſiſtance of the Engliſb, 
this was alſo taken, with great Loſs on their 
Side. Joan's Troops thought of reſting 
themſelves after ſo hard Duty, but imme- 
diately ſhe marched them to the Fort of the 
Tournelles. But as ſhe could not attack it 
that Evening for want of Day-light, ſhe kept 
it inveſted all Night. On the Morrow, at 
break of Day, the Aſſault began, and laſt- 
ed fourteen Hours without Intermiſſion. 
The French were repuls'd four ſeveral Times, 
and as often renewed the Charge; Joan ani- 
mating them by her Words and Actions, 
though wounded with an Arrow between the 
Neck and Shoulders. At length about eight 
at Night, the Fort was carried like the teſt, 
and fix hundred Engliſb cut in pieces. In all 
theſe Actions, Joan ſhewed a. Valour arid 
Reſolution very uncommon in Perſons of her 
Sex *, 
The Conſternation of the Engliſb, after 
that Day's ill Succeſs, is eaſy to be gueſſed. 
The Loſs of four of their largeſt Forts hot 
permitting them to proſecute the Siege, they 
raiſed it the 1zth of May, after having been 
before the Place ſeven whole Months. 5 
The raiſing the Siege of Orleans uſhered in 
the decline of the Engliſb Affairs. The Engliſh 
were ſeiz d with a Spirit of Fear and Amazement, 
while the French were re- animated with a Spirit 
of Bravery, in a manner extinct in them ſince 
the Battles of Azincourt and Verneuil. Tho 
after raiſing the Siege, the French exceeded 
not fix thouſand; they briſkly purſued the 
Engliſh, who though they were ſtill ſuperior 
in Number, retreated in a ſtrange Diſorder. 
Their Conſternation was ſuch, that they knew 
not what they did; inſtead of keeping toge- 
ther, in order to make Head againſt their E- 
nemies, they amuſed themſelves with throw-= 
ing numerous Garriſons into the Places about 
the Loire, by them reduced before the Siege 
of Orleans commenced. By that means they 
ſo weaken'd themſelves, that they were no 
longer able to expect their Enemies, who 
were cloſe at their Heels. As they dreaded 
a Battle as much as they were wont to defire 
it; they retired at a Diſtance, and gave the 
French time to retake theſe Places one after 
another. The Earl of Suffolk was made 
Priſoner in Gergeau, where he had impru- 
dently ſhut himſelf up, with four hundred 


* ' . 7 * | 0 1 ; 
benen. Aer obſerves, that though Joan was at the Head of theſe ſeveral Actions, and had the Glory of them, yet they 
thoſe noble Knights and Captains, who had ſo bravely defended Or/rans. | 8 
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Men only, which muſt have proceeded 
from his Conſternation at the defeat of his 
Army. 

Soon after King Charles had Intelligence that 
the Engliſb were aſſembling in Beauce, and 
npon this News he called a Council of War, 
whereat it was unanimouſly reſolved to give 
them Battle; Charles's Army was then ten thou- 
fand ſtrong, but of the twenty two thouſand 
Engliſb, lately before Orleans, there remained 
only fix thouſand with Talbot, who ſince 
Suffolk's being made Priſoner, had taken on 
him the Command of the Army. By a 


ſtrange Effect of the prodigious Amazement | 
of the Engliſb ſince the Affair of Orleans, 


they ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurprized near 
Patay by the French, who appear'd in fight 
before they had of them the leaſt Notice. 
They had ſcarce time to draw up, and even 
that was done in ſuch Confuſion, that they 
made but a feeble Reſiſtance : Talbot alone, 
for ſome time, maintained the Fight by his 
Valour and Conduct; but at length that brave 
General himſelf being taken Priſoner, the 
Engliſh Army was routed, with the loſs of 
two thouſand five hundred Men; even Faftolf 
fled with the flying Troops, ſeized by one of 
thoſe ſudden Terrors which for the time de- 
prive a Man of the uſe of his Reaſon, and 
may occur to the moſt intrepid Warriors. 
King Charles's Partiſans increaſing as his 
Affairs became more proſperous, he review'd 
his Troops at Gien, and found he had an 
Army fifteen thouſand ſtrong : He gave a part 
to the Conſtable, to make a Diverſion in Nor- 


mandy : Count de Perdriac had another part, 


to carry the War into Guienne; both thoſe 
Detachments amounting to only 5000 Men. 
With the remaining 10,000, Charles took 
the Road to Rheims, knowing there was no 
Army in the Field to oppoſe him. In paſſing 
thro' Burgundy, he ſummon'd Auxerre, which 
promiſed to follow the Example of the-prin- 
cipal Towns of Champagne. Troye and Cha- 
lon ſurrender'd on the firſt Summons. A few 
days after, the Inhabitants of Rheims, drove 
the Engliſb Garriſon out of the City, and ſent 
Deputies to the King to preſent him with 
the Keys of their Gates. Thus all things 
ſucceeding to his Wiſh, Charles enter'd Rheims 


min Triumph, and was crown'd preſently after. 


The Ceremony ended, Joan would have re- 
tired, affirming ſhe had nothing more to do, 
after executing what God had commanded ; but 
the King preſs'd her ſo earneſtly, that at laſt 
he prevail'd with her to remain. 9 
Mean while, the News of the Battle of 
Patay, having reach'd England, it cauſed a 
great Conſternation, and made it eaſily. judg'd, 
that the Regent ſtood in need of a ſpee- 


dy. and powerful Aid : Wherefore, without 


lofing a Moment, the Council order'd new 
Levies, the Command whereof was deſign'd 


A 


of ENGLAND, 


for Sir John Ratcliffe: And it was 
reſolv'd, that the young King, chen aboute; 
Years of Age, ſhould paſs over to From. g 
be crown'd, but ſhould firſt be crowny - 
England. l 
While England was buſied in Preparing ſ 
the ſaid Solemnity, Charles had continue] * 
Conqueſts with great Rapidity; in a very 
Space taking Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau-Tj;, ; 
ry, Crepr, and ſome other Places, even fo 
they were attack d; the Engliſh Garifons a 
being ſtrong enough to prevent the Burger 
from following their Inclination, 
Mean while the Duke of Bedford, har 
at length received the expected Supplies x. 
gan to march, in order to ſtop the Proprek of 
his Enemy. At Crepi, Charles had notices 
the Duke's advancing to give him Battle, 
few Days after, the two Armies were » 
very ſmall Diſtance from each other,  , 
large Plain, where nothing obſtructed the; 
engaging. The Regent cauſed his Camp 1 
be ſtrongly entrenched, hoping the impet. 
ous Humour of the French wauld induce 
them to attempt forcing his Intrenchmens 
But he was deceived in his Expect. 
Charles, grown wiſe by ſo many former |. 
ſtances, was content with facing him fx 
ſome time. At length, finding the Eylj 
ſtood firm in their Station, he quitted his, in 
order to purſue his Conqueſts, being certin 
that moſt of the Towns were ready to recti 
him. The Regent followed kim cloſe; hut 
as he would not run any hazard without fome 
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Blood 


eigner 


apparent Advantage, he had the Mortifcs ments, 
tion to behold him enter Senlis, Bens, e Untag 
Compiegne, Creil, Pont St. Maxence, Lom, tima 
Bray, Gournay, Melun, Sens, All theſe Placs i tion, 
open'd their Gates to the King, being 0 him: 


longer awed by the Garriſons, which the R- ep! 
gent had been obliged to withdraw. lt v 
On the other hand, Conſtable d: Ri. Concer 


mont, who was in Normandy, having foud n ©" 
Means to augment his Troops to the Numb Wi Some | 
of eight thouſand, had taken Ev#eux, ad their J 
threatened the whole Province. The Du i | Cauſe 


of Bedford, fearing he would make great * b 
Progreſs, haſtened thither, being extreme! * 
unwilling to loſe a Country from when ng 
flowed the beſt Part of his Subſiſtence. 1 r t 

While the Duke of Bedford was thus bu. 8” the 
fied in - Normandy, Charles, Maſter of tit W® n 
Field in the Iſle of France, approached Poi = mic 
and encamped at Montmartre. He imm: . 
diately publiſhed a general Pardon for the * 
rifians, flattering himſelf that, terrified at by 
Conqueſts, they would take Arms, and 
pel the Engliſb from their City; but Ut 
Regent had ſo ordered Matters, that 7 
was not the leaſt Movement. At laſt, 1 f 
ing nothing was to be. expected from the 1 
tizens, he attacked the Suburb St. Honuſt 


0 » c0N- 
but his TEN repulſed with van 


3. Joan, who had greatly ex- 
burn in this Aſſault, was left wounded 
0 de Ditch: She wWas ſuppoſed dead; but, 
being drawn out in the Night, recovered of 
gr 1 not ſuffering the two Armies 
longer to keep the Field, Charles retired, 
4 asd the Winter at Bourges. The Re- 
am lkraile, after driving the Conſtable out 
o Normandy, return 'd to Paris. During the 
Winter, he carry'd by ſcalade St. Dennis and 
Lagni, which very much annoyed the Pa- 
Pekin cloſing the Occurrences of this Year, 
ve muſt not omit obſerving, how the Duke 
of Burgundy ſtood affected ſince the Revo- 
lotion in the Engliſo Affairs. However pro- 
ſperous Charles might be, he was ſenſible it 
\\ficed not, except he could gain over ſuch an 
Enemy as the Duke of Burgundy. In reality, 
bad that Prince been diſpoſed to aſſiſt the 
Eigliſʒ to the utmoſt of his Power, it is be- 
jond doubt that he might have prevented this 
fatal Turn of Affairs: but he had been for 
ſome time taking other Meaſures. His Po- 
ley ſuggeſted to him, that, by too powerful- 
ly affifting the Engliſo, he ſhould procure 
himſelf troubleſome Maſters, as he had al- 
ready experienced in the Buſineſs of Hainault: 
and therefore ſince he muſt needs have a Ma- 
ſer, he choſe rather to ſee a Prince of his own 
Blood on the 'Throne of France, than a Fo- 
reigner ; but he carefully conceal'd his Senti- 
ments, leſt both Parties ſhould thence take Ad- 
vantage againſt him. Charles, having ſome 
Intimation of the Duke of Burgundy's Diſpo- 
ſition, diſpatch'd ſecret Agents to treat with 
him: but the Duke thought it not yet time 
to explain himſelf. RA 

It wonld be no. eaſy Taſk to deſcribe the 
Concern, Trouble, Complaints, and Murmurs 
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in England on the Turn of Affairs in Fance. 
7 dome blamed the Generals for not diſcharging 
j their Duty, Others, perceiving no natural 


Jude for ſo ſurpriſing a Change, affirm'd. it 
muſt have happen'd by the Malice of the 
Devil, who had made uſe of Joan for his In- 
ſrument, and boldly afferted that ſhe was no 
ther than a Sorcereſs. Laſtly, ſome threw 
al the Blame on the Council, and the Duke 
of Glocefter, They juſtly tax'd them with 
unſeaſonably proſecuting the Affair of Hai- 
ault, when, bad all the Forces of England 
deen united againſt France, they would infal- 
libly have compleated the Conqueſt of that 
Kingdom. In a Word, nothing but Com- 
=, were heard from all parts, every one 
ing, in the Faults of the Miniſtry, for a 
wſc of this fatal Revolution. But to pro- 
&d. On the 24th of April, 1430, King 
Nu went over to France, attended by great 
umbers of the Nobility, and particularly 


ble 


HENRY VI. 


* She was Daughter of John I. King of Portugal, by Philippa, eldeſt 2 of John of Gaunt. | 


the Cardinal of Vincbeſter, who was appoints 
ed the King's chief Counſellor, with a large 
Salary. This honourable Pretence was uſed 
to keep him out of the Realm, leſt; in the 
King's Abſence, under the Regency of the 
Duke of Gloceſter, who was appointed Guar- 
dian, their Diſſenſions might create Diſtur= 
bances. Henry being arrived at Calais, made 
but a ſhort Stay there. He proceeded imme- 
diately to Roan, where he paſs'd almoſt the 
Remainder of the Year, while Preparations 
were. making at Paris for his Coronation , 
which could not be got ready before Decem- 
ber. Towards the Middle of that Month he 


arrived at the Metropolis, where he was 


crown'd on the 17th, with all the Solem- 
nity the Circumſtances of the time would per- 
mit. 0 

During the young King's Reſidence at Roan; 
the Duke of Bedford uſed all poſſible Endea- 
vours to reſtore his Affairs. He had foreſeen 
the Duke of Burgundy's Defign ; and, as he 
was ſenſible of the Conſequences, neglected 
nothing to prevent them. It coſt him Cham- 


pagne and La Brie, or at leaſt the Places he ſtill 


held in thoſe Provinces, which he was oblig'd 
to concede to that Prince, in order to ſecure 
him in the Alliance of England; but withal 
he was enabled, by this Means, to ſtop the 
Progreſs of Charles, who had purſued his Con- 
queſts with a ſurpriſing Rapidity. 


Another Inducement to keep for ſome time 


the Duke of Burgundy in the Intereſt of the 
Engliſb was, his third Marriage with T/abella 
of Portugal, nearly related to the King of 
England, and who had not the ſame Affinity 
= King Charles, as Bona d Artois, that 
Duke's former Wife. Then the Duke of 
Bedford, receiving Aid from the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, took the Field, and recoverd, in the 
Iſle of France, ſome Places which, tho“ in 
themſelves of little Conſequence, were yet of 
great Importance as they were incommodious 
to Paris. | 3 | 
Soon after, the Duke of Burgundy in Per- 
ſon enter'd France, at the Head of a power- 
ful Army. He retook firſt Tor/y and Soifſons, 
and then beſieged 'Compeigne, Flavy com- 
manded in that. Place, with a numerous Ga- 


riſon, and fix Months Proviſions. On the 


firſt News of this Siege, Joan of Arc, and 
Xaintrailles, threw themſelves into the Town, 
not without the Governor's ſecret Indigna- 
tion, who readily forefaw that they were 


come to rob him of the Honour of the De- 


* 


fene. q . 
On the- 25th of May, Jean made a Sally, 
and fought with t Conduct and Reſolu- 
tion. At length, , af forced to retreat, ſhe 
put herſelf in the Rear, and now and then 
made a Stand to ſtop the Enemies, by whoni 
ſhe was preſs'd, In this manner ſhe ſecured 
5 all 
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406 The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


all her Men; but when ſhe would have en- Normandy, were defeated and made Pri, 
ter'd the Town, found the Gate ſhut, and the A Party of Engliſh took alſo Yilleneus. ba. 
Draw-bridge 3 Joan finding no way to fens from the French. This is all that vaſe 
eſcape her Purſuers, furrender'd herſelf Pri- in France worth noting between the th 


ruſt v 
= ny 80 
It is 
harad 


nt ſoner to the Baſtard of Vendome, who imme- Parties. ot ha 
1 diately deliver d her to Count de Ligny, the While Henry was in France, Pope R, e 35. 
| Duke of Burgundy's General. The Duke of ius II, fent thither the Cardinal of 956 been fi 


. Bedford, overjoy'd that this Prey was in the Cruz, to try to perſuade the two Kings tg, 
| Hands of his Allies, demanded her fo earneſtly Pacification, This Legate did at length vr. 
of Count de Ligny, that the faid General vail with them to fend their Ambafſador , 
| could not deny him: He however exacted a Auxerre; but this Congreſs was fruitles. 
Reward ſuitable to the Importance of ſuch a However, the thirty-firſt of March, of the 
=__ Priſoner. Some time after, the Town was enſuing Year, was appointed for their g. 
=_ - relieved by Count de Vendome, who intro- aſſembling; but to no purpoſe, ſince 1, 


ttm} 
Wome ti 
he Fie 
nd ex 
emptec 
hich 


Var les. 


duced Troops and Ammunition, when it was Place was appointed for holding the Cy. lied A 

—_ almoſt reduced to Extremity : Whereupon greſs: | pd, 
i Count de Ligny, Commander in chief, ſeeing Henry returned into Fngland the beginning Duke | 
nelwſh, 


er Ween 


Siege, and the Duke of Burgundy, who had his tenth Year, As his Journey into roy 


1 | no more Likelihood of ſucceeding, raiſed the of the Year 1432, having then complet 


ſaid all the while at Noyon, retired into Ar- produced no great Effects, his return made ny pd the 
7015. | Alteration in his Affairs; they were ſtill m. fal to 
Joan of Arc being thus in the Hands of naged by the Duke of Bedford in Fra, Juke 
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3 the Engliſb, the Duke of Bedford, order d her and by the Duke of Glouceſter in Englmd 
| to be convey'd to Roan, where he intended The Government of two Kingdoms was ng 
to ſacrifice her to the Vengeance he believ'd light Burden for theſe Princes, at a time 
due to the Enghſh Nation. There was, when the King's Affairs were manifeſtly g. 
doubtleſs, great Policy in this Reſolution. ing to decay. The Duke of Bedford ws 
All France was poſſeſs d with the Notion, that obliged to be always on his Guard, to ref 
ſhe was ſent from God; and the Engliſb Sol- Enemies now grown very formidable. The 
| diers imagin'd, that in fighting againſt her, Duke of Burgundy's ambiguous Procedur 
—_ they had to deal with the Devil: Wherever juſtly made him uneaſy. The Duke of Br: 
Pp | ſhe appear d, they deem'd the French Troops fagne was no ſurer Friend. In ſhort, finc 
= invincible; at leaſt, the Terror which had the decline of the Engliſb Affairs, the Tom 
I: : poſſeſs d their Minds, together with the un- which ſeem'd to fide with them were faith- 
= . accountable Change thereby wrought in them, ful only in proportion to the Strength « 
| cannot be aſcribed to any other Cauſe: It the Garriſons. To compleat his Misfortun, 
was therefore of the utmoſt Importance to the Regent found himſelf almoſt alone, bur 
undeceive them. Her being made Priſoner den'd with the Weight of the Publick Aff, 
had already begun to produce this Effect. It as well Military as Civil: Moſt of thoſe wiv 
was very naturally infer d, that, had ſhe ated had affiſted him in the beginning of his fe- 
by God's Command, there was no probabi- gency being either dead, or Priſoners in te 
 lity of her falling into ſuch a Misfortune : Hands of the Enemy. In this Perplexi), 
But, in order to confirm this firſt Impreſſion, he determined on propofing to King Chat 
it was not improper to inſinuate to the ter- the exchange of Talbot for Xaintrailles, and 
rify'd Enghſh, that ſhe had done nothing but his Offer was accepted. As he durſt nd 
by way of Sorcery and Witchcraft; and ac- quit Paris, and the War was carrying on 1 
cordingly ſhe was order'd to be try'd for a ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, he could mt 
Witch. Purſuant to this Order, ſhe was de- be without ſuch a General as Talbot; though 
livered over to eccleſiaſtical Judges, who after to procure him, he was conſtrained to fur 
a long Examination, condemn'd her as a He- niſh the Enemy with one no way his l. 
retick, to do Penance on Bread and Water feriour, | 
during Life, in a cloſe Impriſonment. Some Had England known how to improve he 
time after, under Colour of a Relapſe into Advantages, the had a very favourable Op 
her former Errors, ſhe was try'd again by the portunity to repair ſome of her Lofles. "= 
_ fame Judges, who deliver'd her over to the Charles languiſhed in the Arms of Agnes » 
Secular Arm to be burnt alive. This Sen- his Miſtreſs, and left his moſt important by 
tence was executed in the old Market-place ſineſs to the Care of his Miniſters and Ce. 
at Roan, the zoth of May, 14332. nerals. Nothing affecting him but Pl 1 
During the Refidue of this Year, the War It was with extreme Reluctance that he be⸗ 
was continued only by Parties, and ſurprizing ſtowed a few Moments on the War and be 
Places: The French ſeized Chartres; and on Affairs of State, - So impatient was he * 
the other hand, the Engliſb took Montargis. turn to his Diverſions, interrupted by F 
 Xaintrailles and Gaucour, who were ravaging diſguſtful Cares, that he only ſought "2 
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my Sort of Trouble. 


nd the Coldneſs which ſucceeded 
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Juke of Bedford eſpous'd 
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s Vaſſals. No doubt is to be made that the 
Juke of Bedford, who was very prudent and 
rumſpect, had not material Reaſons for 
ſtening his Marriage, without communi- 
ating the Affair to the Duke of Burgundy. 


owever, as it greatly concern'd him not to 


—_—— 


C R 


inents by the Cardinal of Nincheſter; who 
u procured an Interview at St. Omer, where 
o Princes met in April; but a certain 
lucky Difference about Precedency ob- 
ructed their Reconciliation, and occaſioned 
er parting highly diſguſted with each other, 
neſe two Princes had frequently met with- 
ut the leaſt Conteſt on that Account ; but 
WW: Duke of Burgundy was obliged to ſtart 
re Diſpate for a Cloak to the Steps he de- 
ed to take, He acknowledged Henry for 
Ws of France, and the Duke of Bedford 
WW Regent, and Uncle of 
OV therefore could he 
im? | 
During this Year nothing of Moment paſſed, 
"th regard to the War. Charles ſeemed to 
"wholly relinquiſhed all care of his Affairs, 
- better to reliſh the Pleaſures of Love and 
ale, The Duke of Bedford was weak, and 


| 5 caved no farther Supplies from Eng- 
1 thought more of maintaining what he 
eſſe than of making new Conqueſts. 
= while, though the Duke of Burgundy 
3 to ſtrike up a ſeparate Peace with 
b "in he believed it would be the more Ad- 
2 if he could do it with full Hands. 
it End, he became Maſter of St. Valery, 
Gaucour had taken by Surpriſe. The 


FER by the Baſtard of 


pretend to take Place 


an, defended 
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HENRY VI. 


oſt with others whatever might procure him 


. to judge, that a Prince of Charles's 
Ks 8 averſe to War, would 
r have been very formidable to the Duke 
e Baaherd, had the Supplies from England 
bs ſuffcient to enable him to make ſome 
Wittcmpt of Moment. But he had not for 
ne time been able to bring an Army into 
he Field, without diſgarniſhing his Towns, 
nd expoſing them either to be ſurprized, or 
empted to follow- the Example of thoſe 
hich had voluntarily ſurrender'd to King 
ar l. On the 13th of November this Year 
lied Anne of Burgundy, Dutcheſs of Bed- 
3rd, This Loſs was not peculiar to the 
Duke her Conſort, but common to all the 
wh, ſince it broke the Bond of Union 
etneen the Dukes of Bedford and Burgundy, 
roved 
tal to England. The March following, the 
| Jaqueline, the 
ul of $f. Pol's Daughter; which offended 
e Duke of Burgundy; that this Match 
as carried on without his Participation, the 
ady he married being Daughter of one of 


olige that Prince, he paid him ſome Con- 


the reigning King; 


the Engli/h, died at Paris, of meer Vexation 


497 


Orleans and Xaintrailles, with Laon and Pro- 
vins, were alſo by him reduced. On the o- 
ther Hand, the Earl of Arunde! beſieging 
Silley-le-Guillaume, in Maine, Conſtable Js 
Richemont forced him to raiſe the Siege; but 
the French had ſcarce turned their Backs when 
Arundel returned and carried the Place. 

The ſucceeding Vear the Duke of Burgundy 
made a ſeparate Peace with France; and the 
Pope's Legate abſolved him from all his Oaths, 
as well to the late as the preſent King of Eng- 
land. Never had King of France made a 
Peace ſo very diſhonourable. Charles, by this 
Treaty, was bound to diſown the Murder of 
Duke Fohn, to deliver up the Aſſaſſines, or, 
if they were not in his Power, to Baniſh them 
the Realm : he promiſed to found certain 
Chapels, where the Soul of the deceaſed was 
to be prayed for perpetually : He agreed, that 
the Duke of Burgundy ſhould nominate the 
Prieſts who were to Officiate, and a Croſs was 
to be erected on Montereau Bridge, for a ſtand- 
ing Monuinent of the Reparation of this Mur- 
der: He was moreover obliged to pay fifty 
thouſand gold Crowns for Duke John's Equi- 
page, which was pillaged, and reſign to the 
Duke of Burgundy certain Towns, to ſatisfy 
him for the charges of the War : Laſtly he 

freed him from all Homage during Life. 
No ſooner had the Erg/:/h loſt the Duke of 
 Burgundy's Aſſiſtance, but their Affairs began 
to decline ſo viſibly, that it portended their 
ſudden Ruin. As they had not Troops ſuffi- 
cient to defend all their Places, they were ob- 
liged to rely on the Loyalty of the Inhabitants, 
who frequently repayed the Confidence re- 
poſed in them with Perfidy. On the other 
Hand, the Towns on the Somme reſigned to 
the Duke of Burgundy, being now againſt 
them, they were under a neceflity of provid- 
ing for that Quarter, leſt they might be made 
uſe of to facilitate the reduction of the adja- 
cent Provinces. Thus their whole Attention 
was confined to the Preſervation of Normandy 
and Paris, it being impoſſible to take care of 
all amidſt the continual defection of the Towns 
truſted to the Inhabitants. Houdan, St. Den- | 
nis, Pontoife, Melun, Pont St. Maxence, Meu- 
lant, voluntarily ſurrendered to the French 
during the Congreſs of Arras, or ſome ſmall 
Time before. The Duke of Bedford, retaking 
St. Dennis, razed the Walls. He next cauſed 
Meulant to be inveſted ; but that Siege was 
raiſed by the Baſtard of Orleans. Baron de 
Chatillin, Governor of Epernay for the Eng- 
hfh, having for a while abſented himſelf from 
his Charge, found on his Return, the Gates 
ſhut againſt him, and the Inhabitants called 
in the Prench, e 
Tſabella, Dowager Queen of France, ſeeing 
the Proſperity of her Son the King, whom ſhe 
mortally hated, and the deſperate Condition of 


and 


The HISTORY 


and Defpair, twelve Days after the Concl 
of the Treaty of Arras. Her to | 
little conſequence to either of the Far 
the Duke of Bedford's Death, which — 
at Roan, on the F ourteenth of the fame 
Month, was of infinitely. greater Importance. 
During the whole courſe of his Adminiſtra- 
tion, he behaved with that Wiſdom and Pru- 
dence as juſtly rank'd him with the greateſt 
Men of his Time. His Valor and other 
martial Virtues ſhone with no leſs Luftre on 
all Occaſions where he commanded in Avg 
Had he been well aſſiſted from England, i 
all probability, he would have ended the War 
to his own Glory, and the young King's Ad- 
vantage, ſince he wanted not any one Qualifi- 
cation proper to accompliſh the greateſt Un- 
dertakings; but unfortunately for him, he 
was abandon'd when he ſtood moſt in need of 
Support. The ſole failing which can be juſtly 
laid to his charge is, his ſuffering himſelf to be 
impoſed on in the Affair of the Arras Con- 
greſs. But where is the Man who can always 
be on his Guard againſt Treachery? Nothing 
better evidences the Eſteem due to this il- 
luſtrious Prince, than the Regard Lewis XI, 
Son of Charles VII, expreſs'd for him, at a 
Time when he could not have the leaſt In- 
ducement to. flatter him. - Lewis, looking one 
day on the Duke of Bedford's Tomb at Roan, 
a certain Nobleman of his Retinue counſelled 
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him to demoliſh that ſtanding Monument of 


the Diſhonour of the French; No, returned 
the King, let us permit to. reſt in Peace the 


Afpes of a Prince, who, were be living, would 


make 'the boldeſt of us to tremble. I rather 
wiſh.a more magnificent Monument were eretted 
to bis Honour. 

Immediately on the Duke of Bedford's De- 
miſe, the Duke of 77rk was appointed Regent 
of France. But Henry Duke of Somerſet, who 
aſpired to that Dignity, ſo managed it by his 
Intri that his Rival's Patent was wo de- 
fered : This Delay proved extremely Prejudi- 
cial to the King's Affairs, for the Duke of 
Burgundy having ſent five hundred Lances un- 
der the Command of Count Lalain to join the 
. Conſtable de Ric bemont, wich this Reinforce- 
ment, joining fix, or. ſeven thouſand Men 
drawn from other Places, he approached Paris, 
which he ſoon reduced to t 
King 27. after it had been in the n 
Poſſeſſion ſeventeen 1 
Not Jong.; after the Duke of York Eye for 

France, and in Normendy landed a, ont Band 
of Recruits, wherewith he Tecovered many 
ſmall Places, or Caſtles, which the Pan 
ſince. the Duke of Bedford's Death, had ſciz- 
ed. Feſcamp was one of the Towns reduced 
by the Regent ; but it was ſoon after retaken 


Wen 7 55 Duke * 7; bk was 
OE" of the Field in Nr mandy. and about 


to ſtop his terrified Troops, 
6 55 avoid a Battle. 
Obedience 5 | 
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Paris, he was not free from uncaſingg, , 
count 85 Picardy. He had Intelligence fn 
every Quarter, that the Duke of 7 
was drawing together all his . orces, ng 
making vaſt Preparations {or a Siege, bi * 
uncommon Preparations could be deſigned , 
againſt Calais, he fent Notice to the 1 
of England, that they might in tim 
vide for the Safety of that menaced al 
b ortant Fortreſs. This News ſpeedily = 
ing England, the whole Nation wa — 
alarmed, and grew more incenſed againſt th 
Duke of Burgundy, The Council tremjy 
for Calais, the firit Conqueſt of the By ; 
in France, reſolved to imploy all poſ bb 
deavours to ſave it. To that Effed, g 
ordered fifteen thouſand Men to be raiſed 1 
requeſted the Duke of Glouceſter to tale ph 
him the Care of relieving that Place. 
All Things being ready for the Deyaryp 
of the Army deſigned to relieve. Calais, the 
Duke of Glouceſter ſet fail, and landed ; n 
Normandy early in October. The. Duke of 
Burgundy, with his numerous Army, had d 
ready been fix Weeks before Calais, I 
puſhed. on the Siege very warmly, . and th 
Beſieged, on their Side, made as vigorous f 
Defenſe. Mean while, that Prince, why 
hoped to acquire immortal Fanie by reducing 
one of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes in Eunje, 
found himſelf very far from gaining his Point 
Nay, he began to grow ſenſible that the At 
tempt was beyond his Power, His Fleet; ly 
the Unſkilfulneſs of the Pilots, or ſome ol 
Accident, approaching too near the Tom 
at low Water, ran a-ground ; and by th 
Beſieged, in his very Sight, was reduced iy 
Aſhes. This was a moſt mortifying Event; 
But a worſe befell him quickly after. A Rumi 
being ſpread in the Army, that the Duked 
Gloceſter was advancing 8 relieve the Town 
the Flemings, diſcouraged by the Fatigues 
the Siege, and diſmayed at the Approach d 
the Engliſo, ſuddenly unpitched their Teak 
and began to withdraw, The Duke in ul 
endeavoured to diſſipate their Fears. I 
Scouts of the Engliſh Army beginning to 4. 
pear, it was ſtill leſs 1 for the 
who fought aj 
Thus. that Prince, fn . 
he could not prevail, was conſnalt 
af to follow them in their Retreat, 
was made in great Piſorder, tho timely en 
to prevent the Eugliſb from. taking al 4 A 
vantage. He had the farther Monifcum 
to receive a Defiance from the Duke of Gia 
ceſter, offering him battle, and not to bel 
in his Power to accept it, tho his Arm W 
bundantly ſuperior to that of his Enem)- 11 


was this all yet: Scarce had he 22 Fo jr 


= 


own Dominions, when the Towns 0 
revolted againſt him : He was eren in 
of We his Life at Bruges, in a Fon . 
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Ek had ſo much trouble at home, that 
he was but little ſerviceable to King Charles. 

In June this Year, the Dauphin Leis, Son 
of King Charles, married Margaret of Scot- 
land, Daughter of James I, about twelve 
Years of Age. x / 

The Beginning of the Year 1437, was re- 
hbarkable for the Deaths of Joanna of Na- 
1 care, and Catherine of France, both Dowager 
W Queens of England, one Widow of Henry IV, 
bc other of Henry V. | 

equelina of Luxemberg, the Duke of Bed- 
fird's Relict, after the Prince her Conſort's 


was only a Knight, and. abundantly her infe- 


out the King's Licenſe, but alſo contrary to 
Jaquelina's expreſs Oath not-to marry with- 
out his permiſſion ; inſomuch that both Bride 
and Bridegroom would have been liable to the 
Nigor of the Law, had not the King vouch- 
fed them a Pardon. | 5 

On the nineteenth of February, James I, 
Wo! Scotland, was murdered in his Bed, by 
\aflines ſuborned by his Uncle the Earl of 
ol. James II, his Son, ſeven Years old, 
Iucceeded him, under Guardianſhip of Joan 


Wounded by endeavouring to fave the King 
er Huſband, It is now time we return to 
nt was tranſacted in France. 

Alter the Arrival of the Duke of York from 
and, the Affairs of the Engli/h began to 
upon a better foot. King Charles, ever 
1 dave to his Pleaſures, had no conſiderable 
oy of Troops in the Field; and the Re- 
j ol of the Flemings prevented the Duke of 
4429's ſending him any Aſſiſtance. Dur- 
W's the firſt Month of this Year, the cold was 
ecceſſive, that it ſeemed to leave the Gene- 
on both Sides, no Defire to form any En- 


Mean while, Tal- 


priſe till its abatement. 
b, who found nothing impoſſible, reaped a 
onſiderable Advantage from the Security the 
7e1ch were in, on account of the Severity of 
| 1 n. On Shrove-Tueſday,, at Night, he 
E — Pontoiſe, by help of the Ditches being 
5 and carried it, while the Garriſon and 
"hy mh were wholly intent on their Diver- 
4 : he French made themſelves ſome a- 
— 5 5 Loſs, by the Acquiſition of 
3 evreuſe, ſold them by the Go- 
bande cloſe of Auguſt, the Duke of 
Junch inveſted. Crotey with a powerful 


| 


fg * 


\ 


t of the Citizens. He was himſelt Army, while four French Ships blocked up 
d. after having, with exceſſive Grief, 
beheld Marſbal de [ Iſle- Adam torn Piece-meal 
mutinous Populace. Mean time, the 
Ghucefler improving this Juncture, 
ran Artois, Flanders, and Hainault, and 
carried off twelve hundred Waggon-loads of 
From thence forwards the Duke of 


Peceaſe, married Sir Richard Woodville, who 


rior, This Match was made not only with- 


] of Somerſet his Mother, who was herſelf 
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the Place by Sea, The Duke of Ye, being 
recalled by the Intrigues of his Enemy the 
Earl of Somerſet, was about to depart, and 
only waited the Arrival of the Earl of War- 
wick, who was to ſucceed him in the Regancy. 
For this Cauſe, not being able to take on him- 


ſelf the Relief of Crotoy, he commiſſioned 


the brave Talbot, whole Name alone was 
ſufficient to ſtrike the Enemies of the Engl; /þ 
with Terror. Talbot, at the Head of five 
thouſand Men, boldly advanced towards Cro- 
toy, in order to relieve it, tho' the River Somme 
parted him from the Duke of Burgundy's Camp 
round the Town, which was on the other 
Side. When the Duke was informed of his 
march, he left Part of his Troops at the Siege, 
and with the reſt poſted himſelf on the River 
Side to oppoſe his Paſſage. The Hatred con- 
ceived by the Engliſh againſt this Prince was 
ſo violent, that they deemed nothing imprac- 
ticable when any opportunity of heing re- 
venged on him preſented itſelf, Talbot, im- 
proving this Diſpoſition, ruſhed firſt into the 
River, Sword in Hand, and by his Intrepidi- 
ty inſpired his Troops with ſuch Courage that 
they followed him, without the leaſt Heſita- 
tion, The more bold, or raſh this Action 
was, the more it aſtoniſhed the Burgundians, 
who imagining they had to deal with Demons 
rather than Men, took to flight, without ex- 
pecting their Enemies. Their Terror infect- 


ing thoſe who were left at the Siege, the whole 


Army ran away ; and it was not in the Duke 
of Burgundy's Power to rally them. At the 
ſame time, the Duke of York appear'd, with 
ſeven warlike Ships, in Sight of the four French 
Veſſels, and chaſed them ſo warmly, that it 
was with difficulty they eſcaped to St. Vale- 
ry. Talbot enter d the Town in Triumph, 
and after levelling the Trenches of the Be- 
ſiegers, march'd back to Normandy. In his 
return he reduced five or fix ſmall Places in 
Picardy, and retaking once more Tancarville. 
in Normandy, enter'd Roan with Glory. | 

The Succeſs of the Siege of Montereau was 
not ſo favourable to the Engliſb; neverthe- 
leſs it was not inglorious. Thomas Gerard, 
Governor of that wretched Town, long de- 
fended it, in ſpite of the. vigouros Efforts of 
the Beſiegers, tho' he had only four hundred 
Men. Hitherto King Charles was not very e- 


minent for his Valor; but at this Siege he per- 


form'd ſuch Exploits as began to create a higher 
Idea of his Courage. After a pretty long Siege, 
he carried the Town by ſtorm, having been 
himſelf one of the firſt to mount the Breach, 


and fight Hand to Hand with thoſe who de- 


fended it. The Intrepidity he ſhew'd. on this 


Occaſion turn'd greatly to his Advantage. 


From thenceforward, his Friends, as well as 
Enemies, had Thoughts of him very different 
from what they had before. Mean While, the 
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Gariſon retiring into the Caſtle, a ſecond 
Siege was to be formed, Charles, fatisfy'd 
with the Glory acquir'd in the firſt, and per- 
haps diſcourag'd with the Fatigues he had 
undergone, left the Management of this to his 
Son the Dauphin, Gerard, who was no leſs 
brave than experienced, held out fifteen Days 
longer, and then was forc'd to capitulate. 

The Duke of Burgundy having extremely 
at Heart the Affront he received before Calais, 
was highly deſirous of repairing the Diſgrace 
by the reduction of that Fortreſs. But, as it 
was difficult to accompliſh this Deſign by a 
formal Siege, he took another Method. He 
had been told, that by digging thro” a certain 
Bank, the Town would infallibly be overflow- 
ed ; and that lying within diſtance, with a 

Body of Troops, it would be eaſy to 
enter the Place amidſt the Conſternation of the 
Gariſon and Inhabitants. The Project was 
put in Execution ; but the Sea being lower 
than the Town, all the Water ran out. The 
Duke, thus diſappointed, determin'd on at- 
tempting the Siege of Guiſnes; but the Earl 
of Huntington, who very ſeaſonably arrived 
from England with a Supply of Troops, com- 

I'd him to retire. The Commotions in 
Flanders, which were foon after renew'd, found 
him ſo much Employment for ſome Years, 
that he had no Leiſure to form any new De- 
figns againſt the Engliſb. 
The Daupbin's Marriage raiſed ſuch a Jea- 
louſy in the Engliſb, that, after diverſe reci- 
procal Inſults, England and Scotland came at 
length to an open Rupture. Mean while, the 
Minority of James II, and the favourable Diſ- 
poſition of the Queen- mother to the Engliſb 
her Countrymen, procured a nine Years Truce, 
from the firſt of May this Year. 

About this time a Treaty for Peace, between 
the two Kings was held at Calais, by the Me- 
diation of T/abella of Portugal, Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy ; the Commiſſioners on both Sides 
met ; but nothing concluded on, only the 
Duke of Orleans, who had been Priſoner to 
the Engliſb twenty five Years, is ranſomed. It 
hath been already obſerved, there were two 
Parties in the Engliſb Court, that of the Duke 
of Glocefter's, and the Biſhop of Vincheſter's; 
but the latter daily gained . Ground, fince 
Henry began to mind his Aﬀairs, This Prince, 
now nineteen Years old, had a very contracted 


Genius, Tittle reſembling that of his Royal Fa- 


ther. He eafily ſuffered himſelf to be govern- 
ed by thoſe about him, During his younger 
Days, he had contracted a Habit of blindly 


following the Suggeſtions of his Uncle the 
Duke of Glhocefer, who governed in his Name: 


But when he was more advanced in Years, the 


Cardinal of Vincheſter and his Party infinuated 
to him, that his ſaid Uncle's Meaning was to 
hold him continually in Tutelage, and had 


Views and Deſigns very prejudicial to his fu- 
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The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


of Nor, receiving from England 1 


ture Tranquility. Theſe Diſcourſes, freque 
ly repeated, at length produc'd the Effe ke 
Duke's Enemies expected. The King * 
Degrees, conceived ſuch diſlike to his Un f 
that he would no longer liſten to any of þ" 
Counſels: Nay, it became a Kind of Rik 
to mortify him on every occaſion. 'The Nut 
of Gloceſter had conſtantly oppoſed the Duke 
of Orleans's Releaſe, The late King his By, 
ther's Will was to him an inviolable Lay 
He was moreover perſuaded that ſetting a. 
liberty the ſaid Prince would be only augmen; 
ing the Number of England's Enemies, By 
his Oppoſition was of very little Weight; finc 
that alone, had there been no other Moth 
would have induced his Enemies to favor th: 
Duke of Orleans, The Earl of Jar; 
Regent of France, dying in the Begining 9 
the Year 1440, the Duke of YVorę was 2 
fent thither in that Quality, tho' he had hee 
recalled to give Place to the Earl of War: 
Had the Engliſb in France been fufficient 
powerful to improve the preſent Opportuniy 
they never had a fairer to repair their Loſs 
The Dauphin, and all the Princes of the Blood 
except the Duke of Burgundy and Count d I 
were joined in a League againſt King Char. 
This League tended to no leſs than his de- 
thronation, in order to ſet the Crown on the 
Head of the Prince his Son. But the Col. 
ſtable brought the King ſuch a powerful Aid 
which inabled him to give Law to the Prince, 
The League was ſo ill managed on thePartdf 
the Confederates, that the King at length 
compelled them to implore his Mercy, 
Charles having brought to a Concluſion thi 
dangerous War, he approach'd Paris, and i 
his Way became Maſter of La Charite, ol 
him by the Governor. He afterwards lat 
Siege to Pontoiſe with an Army twelve tho 
ſand ſtrong. He had with him his Son the 
Dauphin, and all the Generals and Offices d 
Note in France. This Siege was at firſt ar 
ried on with exceſſive Vigor; but the Þ: 
fieged failed not giving notable Proofs of thei 
Bravery. Talbot, whom the moſt diff 
Enterpriſes could not diſcourage, being colt. 
miſſion'd by the Duke of York to introduce? 
Convoy into the Town, attack'd one of 1 
Enemy's Quarters, and forcing it, ſent i 10 
Convoy. This ſeaſonable Relief inſpired wit 
freſh Courage that fatigu'd Garriſon, vil 
made ſo reſolute a Defenſe, that the Siege ib t the I 
ceeded very deliberately. Notwithſtanding ® BB's, tha 
Befiegers were extremely vigilant, having® © her 
deal with fo experienc'd a Warrior as Tal As ve 
they could not prevent his throwing Sue BT" 22 
into the Town, three ſeveral Times. How E acc 
Charles was obſtinately bent on proſecvtB * b 
that Siege, which he undertook purely *\" Ae 
Inſtance of the Pariſians, who defrayed un Lanny 
his whole Charge. But. at length the Py . wy 
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bent. which increaſed his Army to twelve 

_ land, approach'd the Town, and ſent a 

r to the King to offer him battle. Charles 
Ad He du conſider on what he had to 

but defigned not to regulate his time by that 

1 Enemies. He beheld the Engliſb Army 
” the other Side the Oy/e, which they could 
dass only by a Bridge guarded by a Detachment 
ca thouſand Men: Wherefore, without any 
Apprehenſion of a ſudden Attack, he leiſure- 
0 the Siege. Mean while the Duke 
of Herb, reſolving at any rate to relieve the 
Place, found means in the Night to paſs over 
nee or fix hundred Men in Boats made of Lea- 
ber. This Detachment falling ſuddenly on 
thoſe who guarded the Bridge, and cutting 
dem in Pieces, open'd a Paſſage for the Duke, 
Vo inſtantly arriv'd on the other Side with his 
ole Army. Charles was ſo aftoniſh'd at 
dn unexpected Action, that he haſtily rais'd 
be Siege, and retir'd under the Cannon of 
%. The Duke of Jork follow'd him, and 
uin offer'd him Battle. At laſt, after 
ing him for ſome time, and pillaging in 


e retird, not thinking proper to attack him 
WW: that Poſt. | 

= While all this paſſed in France, a very 
lange Spectacle attracted the Eyes and At- 
ation of the People in England. I have be- 
eee obſerv'd, that the Duke of Glouceſter's 
edit ſenſibly declin'd, or rather was intirel 
nk. This Prince was, with. regard to the 
Wing his Nephew, wholly unblameable in his 
onduct. Whatever Spies were placed about 
Wn by his Enemies, they could never make 
We Diſcovery which might ſerve for a Pre- 
ee to the leaſt Charge againſt his Perſon. 
laat length, by narrowly obſerving what 
a in his Family, they learn'd, that his 
ches had frequent Conferences with a 
ed who was reckon'd a great Necromancer, 
4 with a certain Woman, reputed a Sor- 
. This was ſufficient to form a Charge 
Hech-Treaſon againſt her. She was ac- 
led of making, in conjunction with thoſe 
berſons, the King's Image in Wax ; and 
Wt her Defign was, by melting it gradually, 
he King's Strength ſhould waſte inſenfi- 
n bs the Wax melted, and his Life terminate 
vill en the Image was quite diſſolved. By this 
wo ll ulation, it was pretended to make evident, 
pi t the Ducheſs's Deſign was to deſtroy the 
1 85 that the Crown might devolve to the 
ng U © her Huſband, At the fame time, Suſ- 
and were inſtill q into the King and People 
. Banſt the Duke himſelf When the 


tie We" IE : 
x al accusd were examin'd, the Prieſt de- 


oman to Prepare for her a Philter or 
| foo for her Spouſe, who ſometimes 
© he . Tho! this Confeſſion did not 

b Sullty of the Crime ſhe was accus'd 
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s very Sight the Abbey and Town of Poiſſi, 


3 but the Ducheſs confeis'd, ſhe had 


415 
of, the Duke's Enemies had taken ſuch Mea= 
ſures, that the Prieſt was condemn'd to be 
hang'd, and the Woman to be burnt. As for 
the Ducheſs, tho' ſhe would have been the 
moſt Guilty, had the thing been well prov'd, 
out of a pretended regard to the Duke, ſhe 
was only condemn'd to do public Penance in 
St. Paul's Church, thrice, and to be impri- 
ſoned for Life. This was a terrible Mortifica- 
tion to the firſt Prince of the Blood, who- 
had been Protector of the Realm, and always 
evidenc'd a moſt hearty Zeal for the King's 
Honor and Intereſt, But his Enemies were 
1o powerful, that he was forc'd to be Silent, 
for fear of giving them occaſion to fall direct- 
ly upon his Perſon. About this time Mar- 
garet, Counteſs of Cominge being dead, the 
King of France and the Earl of Armagnac are 
Competitors for the Inheritance, The Earl 


being ſenſible, that with his own ſingle 


Strength, he was not an equal Match for the 
King of France, ſent to deſire the King of 
England's Protection, with an Offer of one 
of his Daughters in marriage. The Propoſal 
being conſidered in the Council, it was judg- 
ed, that, in the preſent Poſture of the King's 
Affairs in France, the Alliance propos'd by the 
Count could not but be very advantageous ; 


And therefore, without loſs of Time; Em- 


daſſadors were diſpatch'd away to Count d Ar- 
magnac, to ſettle the Marriage-Articles, and, 
in King Henry's Name, affiance one of his 
Daughters. PS, 


Mean time, Charles appearing before Tar- 


tas, on the twenty fourth of June, and no 
Enemy offering to give him battle, the Place 
was reſtored to the Baron d Albret. The 
Preparations of the French were not unknown 
in England, and yet no Meaſures were taken 
for the. Defenſe of Guienne, which was on the 
Point of being invaded. Charles taking the 
Advantage of this Negligence, pofleſs'd him- 
ſelf of St. Sever. He then fat down before 
Acs, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in thoſe 
uarters, which made a fix Weeks Defenſe. 
La Reole was carried by Storm, and Mar- 
mande fell likewiſe into the Hands of the 
French. During the enſuing Winter, which 
was extremely ſevere, Acs and St. Sever o- 
pen'd their Ge to the Engliſb, but Count 
de Foix retook St. Sever, Charles paſs'd the 
whole Winter at Toulouſe, 8 
While theſe things were tranſacting at one 
End of the Kingdom, the Eugliſb meditated 
making a Diverſion at the other. They ſhould 


have thought of it ſooner, in order to prevent 
Charles's March into Guienne: By that means 


they would infallibly have preſerv'd all the 
lately reduced Places. However, Orders being 
iſſued to raiſe five thouſand Men in England, 


the Command was confer'd on Talbot, whom 


the King had newly created Earl of Shrew/- 
burr. Talbot landing in Nermandy, ſoon 


drove 
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drove out of the Field the Baſtard of Orleans, 


who had likewiſe a new Title, being created 
Count of Dunois. Talbot inſtantly laid ſiege 
to the Caſtle of Conchet, and to make a Di- 
verſion, the French General inveſted Galardon. 
The Engliſb having in a few Days, reduc'd the 
Caſtle, the Count Dunors thought not proper to 
expect his Enemy, who was marching directly 
to give him battle. Shrew/bury then advanced 
towards Diepe, a Place of great Importance, 
which the French ſtill held in Normandy : 
Such was his Expedition, that Eftoutewrlle, 


who, with the utmoſt Diligence, was march- 


ing to throw in a Supply of Troops, could not 


arrive time enough to obſtruct his Deſign, 
Shrewſbury was no ſooner before the Place, 
but he form'd the Siege, tho' with a Force 
little proportionable to the Undertaking, and 
eſpecially ſo late in the Year as November ; 
not that he expected to be Maſter of the Town 
during the Winter, and with ſo few Troops ; 
but his Defign was to poſſeſs himſelf of Fort 
Charles-Miſuel, ſituate on Mount Polet, which 
defended the Avenue to Diepe, which done 
he hoped to preſs that City 1o cloſely that it 
ſhould be forced to ſurrender. Having thus 
taken his Meaſures, he ſword in Hand, at- 
tack'd and carry'd the Fort, which he cauſed 
to be inlarged and ſtrengthen'd. - This done, 
mounting his Batteries, he left the Manage- 
ment of the Siege, or rather Blockade to a 
natural Son of his, and paſs'd over to En- 
gland in order to ſollicit a Supply. 

In September this Year, the Dutcheſs of 
York was delivered of a Prince, whom we 
ſhall hereafter find on the Throne by the 
Name of Edward IV. 0 | 

The Year 1443, began with a private Ne- 
gociation between the King and the Duke of 
Burgundy. The Duke finding the Affairs of 


both Kings at ſuch a paſs as not likely to be 


decided either by War or Treaty for Peace, 
judged it adviſable to ſecure himſelf by a 
ſeparate Truce with England. He was diſſa- 
tisfy'd with King Charles for divers Reaſons 
too tedious to be ſpecify d. On the contrary, 
he had cauſe of Suſpicion, that the ſaid 
Prince's Reconciliation with him was mere 
Policy, and that he might reſume his priſtine 
Enmity againſt him, when even his Affairs 
came to be well reſtored ; and for this Reaſon 
chiefly he judged it againſt his Intereſt to be 
any longer his Aſſiſtant towards finiſhiug a 
War, the proſperous Iſſue whereof might ren- 
der him too powerful. Theſe Conſiderations 
induced him to give his Ducheſs full Power 
to conclude with the King of England a ge- 
neral Truce for all their reſpective Dominions. 
The former one concern'd only the Commerce 
between England and the Netherlands : but 
this ſign'd April 23, included Burgundy, and 
generally all the Duke's Territories. It 
was to continue till one of the Parties ſhould 


vail on himſelf ſo ſoon to interrupt lis © 
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be diſpoſed to break it off; in which ci 
the other was to have three Months N05 
tice. | 
Diepe ſtill remained blocked up, in ex 5 
tation of Supplies from England to 5 * 
Town with more Vigor. King Char}; Ty 
ſenſible it would be in great Danger, 
relieved before the arrival of thoſe Recruje it 
length determined on ſending thither his 900 
the Dauphin, who preſſed him to commit 0 
his Care this Expedition: not that he con. 
ſcended to gratify him in this his Deſire wig, 
out Reluctance. He was not only affad 4 
truſt out of his Sight this young Prince, wh 
had ſeveral times given Proofs of a turhyley 
Spirit, but was moreover loth to furniſ hin 
with opportunities of acquiring Glory, The 
Conſiderations however gave Place to the je, 
ceſſity of reheving Dieße, which was reduc 
to extremity, by a ſtrait Blocade .of cio 
Months continuance. The Danpſbin departed 
Guienne with four thouſand Horſe, and d. 
rected his March towards Normandy, Wien 
he came within fight of Dzepe, he was readil 
convinced that Fort Charles-Mejiil, where th 
Engliſh had fortified themſelves, was inprz. 
nable on the ſide next the Country; and there. 
fore, without Heſitation, reſolved to enter the 
Town, and, in ſpite of the Eugliſb, execute 
his Deſign. Scarce was he entered, when, 
without affording the Enemy leiſure to eco. 
le& themſelves, be ſallied out with all hs 
Troops, and ſtorm'd the Fort on the fidenen 
the Town. He was thrice repulſed, but, th 
fourth Time, carried it Sword in Hand, Th 
Engliſh finding they were unable to continue 
the Blocade, after the loſs of their Fort, f- 
tired in good Order. John Duke of Sine 
(who had lately ſucceeded his Brother Hr) 
arrived five Days after, with a reinforcement d 
five thouſand Men. Had he made mor 
haſte, the Dauphin would not perhaps hat 
performed this enterpriſe witn ſo much Hoa. 
As the Duke found the Blocade raiſed, i fe 
could do nothing more than ravage pat "8 wh 
the Enemies Country, after retaking me (a. oe f 
tles in Nor mandy. . 6 | 
The Dauphin being gone, King (lurk E 105 © 
quitted Guienne, and came to Tours, Wl ſeemed 
he diverted himſelf after the fatigues of V% 8 ihe 
But his Pleaſures were ſomewhat diſturb! ud ; 
the News of Count de Armagnac ta Henry's 
Arms, and ſeizing that part of the Fallon, | 
Cominge of which he had been latcly fe 
ſeſſed. The voluptuous Life Charles | : 
Tours was ſo alluring, that he could not 
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fures. He waited till the Dauphin* geg 
and, as he had gallantly behaved in 12 
fair of Diepe, his Father, immediate 
his Arrival, diſpatched him away 5 of , 
Count de Armagnac. On the Da 901 | uitleſ; p 
proach, the Count found himſelf delta ſuce, 
| | 41 


6 


. Friends and unſupported by the Eng- 
* do * King was affianced to his 
inſomuch that the Dauphin with 


Maſter of Rovergne, and general- 


| all 
ſh, thoug 
Daughter: 


Eaſe became 
a of whatever appertained to that Count, who 


| ing left but the little Town of Liſle 
| * _ about twelve Miles from Toulouſe. 
That Place the Dauphin held long beſieged in 
An. At length deſpairing of putting an ho- 
W curable end to the Siege, he artfully drew 
de Count to a Conference, on promiſe of 
ige Conduct, and when he had him in his 
power ſent him to the King his Father, who 
made no ſcruple to detain him. Two Years 
deer he reſtored him his Territories, at the 
W Requeſt of the Kings of Caſtile and Navarre, 
bo interceded in his behalf. . 
Count 4 Armagnac's Misfortunes cauſed the 
W King and Council of England to grow cold 
aich reſpect to the Marriage, whereof there 
uss no farther Diſcourſe. They apprehended 
ot putting that Affront on a ruin'd Prince, 
ho was no longer in a condition to take 
Vengeance. 5 
Sauce the Duke of Burgundy's ſeparate Truce 
ah Henry, the French were become leſs 
anger to continue Hoſtilities. The Truth is, 
bey as much needed Repoſe as did the Eu- 
%. The Country and Towns were become 
c(eolate; France, though generally well peo- 
WE pl, could no longer find Soldiers. In En- 
land, a Peace was no leſs deſired. All the 
Money levy'd there was ſwallow'd up in 
ance, as in a bottomleſs Gulf, from whence 
Wt never return'd. In a Word, the King was 
Warrior, and his Council moſtly conſiſted 
Wo! Ecclefiaſticks, introduced by the Cardinal 
A Vincbeſter to ſtrengthen his Party, The 
oncil was very ſenſible that proſecuting the 
er would not any way recommend them to 
e People. | 


m_— | Theſe Conſiderations prevail'd at length 
1 Pith the two Kings to hearken to the Inſtances 
: i f the Duke of Burgundy, who preſs'd for 


heir Conſent to a Truce, in order more calm- 
WE" 2 endeavour a Peace. It was agreed, the 
otiation ſhould be at Tours, where Kin 

Lharles reſided, though by that the Engliſb 
ned to be going to beg it. At any other 
rel the bare Propoſal of treating at Tours, 
would have been ſufficient for a 


ml Rupture ; but 

oF Council were not fo nice: They 

e 2 having a Truce at any Rate, and 

t Order to attain it nothing appear'd diſho- 
lJourable | 

ot pr 3 We ſhall even ſee preſently, that 


-_ very Point had been privately adjuſted 

” the Ambaſſadors ſet out for Tours. 

255 | Ambaſſadors of England, when arrived 

L 3 enter d immediately into Negocia- 

hah Ning Charles's Commiſſioners con- 

n eace: But after ſome mutual and 
* Propoals, they were content with a 


uc 1 1 . 
# which was ſign'd on the 28th of 
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May. It was to commence the. ſeventh of 
July in 1444, and expire the firſt of April 
1446. = : 5 | 

At the ſame time the Truce between Fu- 
gland and Scotland was prolong'd at Edinburgh 
for ſeven Years, to begin the firſt of May 
1447, which was the Day the former was to 


J . 5 | 
The Affair of the Truce with France being 
ended, the Earl of Suffolk, one of the En- 
giih Ambaſſadors, propoſed or cauſed to be 
propoſed, the King's Marriage with Marga- 
ret of Anjou, Daughter of Rene d' Anjou, who 
ſince the deceaſe of Lewis III, his elder Bro- 
ther, bore the Title of King of Sicily. The 
Engliſh tax the Earl of Suffolk with the ma- 
king this Propoſal for himſelf, without any 
Authority ; probably he was the firſt Con- 
triver, but he had taken the Precaution to 
procure the King's Approbation. He was 
willing to keep in his preſent Poſt, and no- 
thing was more proper to ſupport him, than 
this Marriage; He knew Henry to be of him- 
ſelf incapable of governing ; and conſequently 
his Miniſters muſt be liable to Envy, and bear 
the Blame of whatever was not agreeable to 
the People. In this behalf, he fancied the 
beſt way to ſupport himſelf was to give the 
King a Wife, and, at the ſame time, the 
Kingdom a Governeſs. To that end, it was 
neceſſary the Princeſs who was to mount the 
Throne ſhould be of a Genius and Capacity 
propet to ſupply the Defect of the King her 
Spouſe, and of a Reſolution which might af- 
ford room to hope ſhe would protect the Mi- 
niſtry, All theſe Requiſites were found in 
Margaret of Anjou,, Daughter of Rene King 
of Sicily, and the Queen of France's Niece. 
She was a Prineeſs of a lively Wit, daring 
Spirit, of great Penetration, uncommon Re- 
ſolution, and not to be daunted by Oppoſition 
or Difficulties, But ſhe was ſo deſtitute of 
Fortune's Gifts, that thoſe. to whom ſhe ap- 
pertain'd were not. able to beſtow on her any 
Dowry. To ſupply this Defect, the Engh/h 
Miniſters extoll'd her noble Qualities, which, 
they ſaid, were more valuable than all the 
Wealth in the Univerſe, But what they 
chiefly inſinuated to the People was, that 
this Princeſs, being Neice both to the Queen 
of France, and to King Charles's Favourite, 
would be very inſtrumental in procuring a 
Peace: This was a too evident Demonſtration 
of the Neceſſity England was in for this Peace. 
Accordingly; the Court of France, who had 
perfect Intelligence of what paſs'd among the 
Engliſh, made. their Advantage of it, by en- 
pagin g the Earl of Suffolk to promiſe, in the 
King's Name, to deliver Maus, and the whole 
Province of Maine, to the King of Sicih; on 
Condition, he ſhould preſent them to his Bro- 
ther Charles q Anjou. Thus, inſtead of re- 


ceiving with Margaret a Dowry, Henry pur- 
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chaſed her with the Reſtitution of one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in France, or rather with the 
whole Province of Maine. 

Conditions thus ſettled, the Earl of Suffolk 
return'd to England to propoſe them to the 
King, and get them approved. This was no 
difficult Taſk, fince the principal Counſellors 
were in the Secret, and had already given their 
Conſent. The Duke of Gloceſter, who till 
then was a Stranger to the whole Affair, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it for two Reaſons which 
ſeem'd unanſwerable : The firſt was, that the 
King being already engaged to Count 4 Ar- 
magnac's Daughter, it would be very diſho- 
nourable to violate his Faith, without al- 
ledging the leaſt Excuſe. The ſecond was of 
no leſs force, namely, that Maine being as 
it were the Bulwark of Normandy, could not 
be abandon'd without putting Normandy in 
manifeſt Danger, as ſoon as the Truce ſhould 
expire : But theſe Reaſons were not regarded ; 
and therefore by Advice of the Council, the 
King impower'd the Earl of :Syfelk to eſpouſe 
Princeſs Margaret in his Name. 

For Joy the Marriage was concluded, the 

King created his faid Ambaſſador, Marquis of 
Suffolk, and on John Holland, Earl of Hun- 
tington, confer'd the Title of Duke of Exe- 
ter. At the ſame time he created Humphrey 
Earl of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and 
Henry de Beaucbamp, Son of the late Earl of 
Warwick, Duke of Warwick. 
The King's Marriage was ſolemniſed by 
Proxy at Tours, in the Preſence of Kin 
Charles and his whole Court, in a ſplendid 
Manner, little ſuitable to the preſent Cir- 
cumſtances of the two Kings, and the new 
Queen's Indigence, ' | 

Though the Nuptials wefe celebrated in No- 
vember, the Queen came not into England till 
the enſuing May, and on the thirtieth of the 
fame Month was ſolemnly crown'd. No 
ſooner was ſhe with her Royal Conſort, but 
perceiving his Weakneſs, ſhe ruled him abſo- 

ately. By that Means the Marquis of Sufo/k, 
Cardinal of Wigchefter, and Archbiſhop of 
Nek, held the ſame Credit as before the 
King's Marriage. They ſtood in need of the 
Queen, and ſhe could not do without them, 
not having as yet any Creatures but of their 
procuring. For this Reaſon, a very ſtrict 
Union was form'd between the Queen and 
the Miniſters, which could not but end 


in the Deſtruction of the Duke of Gloceſter, 
whom they all look'd on as their common 


The Truce being made only in order to 
a Pacification, this whole Year paſs'd in di- 
vers Negotiations concerning the Time and 


Place of a new Congreſs, It was alſo pre- 


ſumed, that an Interview between the two 
Kings might facilitate the Concluſion of a 
Peace and therefore the Miniſters of both 


The His TORY of ENGLAND, 


Courts agreed, that the two Monarchs 
meet ſomewhere in France; and that in 0 
der thereto, Henry ſhould repair to Car: 
in order to be near the Place to be appointe 
for their Interview, But ſeveral Diffculs 

x le 
occurring about the Choice of the Place th 
Truce was prolong'd till the firſt of Fs 
ber, 1446. Ki 

The Duke of York having no farther Bu. 

fineſs in France, came into England, where 
he was very courteoully and, favourably ro 
ceived, and thank'd by the Court for his$. 
vices to the State. The Parliament whiz 
met early in 1446, granted the King acyy. 
ſiderable Subſidy for the vigorous Proſtel. 
tion of a War with France, immediately n Wi 
the Truce's Expiration. But this pretent! 
Declaration of War, was no other th 
merely a Decoy to draw Money from the 
Parliament. 

The Queen, the Cardinal of Vincheſi 
the Marquis of Szfolt, with all the ref o 
that Party, finding themſelves fufficieny 
eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear fron 
a Parliament ſo much at their Devotion, he 
gan to contrive the Ruin of the Duke « 
Glouceſter, who to them was ever formils 
ble. The Bulk of the People eſpousd hi 
Intereſt. Their firſt Step was to remove hin 
from the Council, To give ſome Colour v 
this Injuſtice, he was accus'd, that, being 
Protector of the Realm, he had put ferenl 
to Death by his own proper Authority, anl 
aggravated the Condemnation of many other, 
Upon theſe Accuſations he was ſummoni 
before the Council. But he fo demonſtraby 
clear'd himſelf from all laid to his Char, 

that the Council thought not fit to commenc Wi 
a Proſecution. This Procedure fo agiuti Bi 
the Londoners, that nothing was heard bu 
| Praiſes of the Duke of Glouceſter, and Ext 
crations againſt thoſe who govern'd in lt 
King's Name. Theſe Murmurs, wii 
were plain Indications of the Peoples A 
fection for the Duke, convinced his Enem 
there was no Medium between his and tet 
Ruin. Accordingly, without further bet Bil 
tion, they determin'd on his Diſpatch. VWF 
it was not poſſible to put this Prince to Dai 
by the uſual Courſe of Juſtice; and to - 
der him openly would have been very pe. f 
lous. Therefore to execute their Delign u 
all poſſible Privacy, they devis'd 2 Means 
countenanced, if not contrived by the 1 
A Parliament was called to meet at St 
mund's Bury, a Place more proper for 
Deſign than London, where he was too "i 
the People's Favourite; and on the felt il 
of the Seſſion, the Duke was apprehel 
and put under cloſe Confinement, Wi 
being allowed to retain any one of his 5 
ſticks. To give a plauſible Colour to 110 
vere Treatment, care was taken to pd 1 


houly 


cus'd of conſpiring to kill the 


that he was Ac : : 
King, in order to ſeize the Crown; and with 


. Trackeerth Caſtle, where ſhe was impri- 


ned, Of theſe Accuſations, the firſt found 
ot the leaſt Credit among the People ; on 
che contrary, there Was preſently a Commo- 
kin in the City in his Favour ; but it was 
ſoon appeas'd. As the People believed him 

innocent, they imagined he would clear him- 
| (af from theſe, as he had from all other 
Imputations; but he Was allow-ed neither 
Time nor Opportunity to make his Defence. 


Fed, without any Signs of Violence on his 
body. Some fay, he was ſmothered between 
| two Feather-beds ; and others, that he under- 
went the ſame Fate with Edward II. 
WW The Outrage exercis'd on a Prince of the 
| Duke's Character, ſo univerſally beloved and 
eſteemed by the People, drew on the Queen 
and the Miniſtry a Hatred almoſt univerſal, 
and which Time could never efface. The 
W Queen, in particular, was openly charged 
Vith the Murder, and the Reſpect due to her 
as not capable of bridling the Tongues of 
We th: Populace, The Queen, and others of 
me Duke of Glouceſter's Enemies, imagined 
| that his Death had ſecur'd them from all Op- 
poſition, But, by the Judgment of God, 
dat very Death was the abſolute Cauſe of 
le Ruin of King, Queen, and all therein 
We concerned. The Duke of York found him- 
bel at Liberty to aſſert his Claim to the 
ag Crown; a Claim which occaſioned Torrents of 
ialiſ Blood to be ſhed, and which doubtleſs 
would never have enter'd his Imagination, had 
there been living ſuch a Competitor as the 
Duke of Glouceſter. 
| When this Tragedy was acting in England, 
2 the Negotiation for a Peace was carrying on 
n Fance; but as great Difficulties occurred 
wy <oncerning the projected Interview of the 
two Kings, the Truce was farther prolonged 
to the firſt of Fanuary, 1448. 
be Cardinal of Wincheſter, one of the 
er Authors of the Duke of Glouceſter's 
Death, enjoy'd but one Month the Satiſ- 
on he conceived at the Fall of that Ene- 
Wy. He was a Prelate abundantly fitter for 
World than the Church ; accordingly, 
en to his lateſt Breath, he remained ſtrongly 
attached to the former. He is faid to have 
din a fort of Deſpair, that his Wealth 
Was not capable of exempting him from 
10 2 Fate of all Mankind, and to 
f == Bank on a level with the mean- 
: Was impoſſible for the Queen and the 
"gia of Suffolk to govern the Kingdom 
* without cauſing Jealouſies in a People 
apres to ſee their Queens aſſume 
Ad. Ds Accordingly, it 
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on the Morrow he was found dead in his 
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was not without the utmoſt Concern that 
they ſaw this Queen uturping a defpotick 
Power in the Name of the King, who had 
no farther hand in Affairs, than, without Ex- 
mination, to ſign the Orders which were 
brought him. The Diſpoſition of moſt Peo- 
ple, with regard to the Queen and the Mi- 
niſters, inſpired the Duke of Hr with 
hopes he ſhould, one Day, be able to aſſert 
his Title to the Crown, He was, by his 
Mother, the only Heir of the Houſe of 
Mortimer or March, deſcended from Lionel, 
third Son to Edward III. and elder Brother of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by 
whoſe Poſterity the Throne was then actu- 
ally poſſeſs'd ; but probably, he would never 
have formed ſuch a Defign, had the Duke of 
Glouceſter been in being, or the People not 
diſguſted with the Queen and Miniſtry. Mean 
while, as it would have been too dangerous to 
diſcloſe his Deſigns till the Peoples Inclina- 
tions were ſounded, he took Care fo to pro- 
ceed, that it ſhould not be poſſible to con- 
vict him of having made the leaſt Step that 
way tending. He at firſt contented himſelf 
with ſetting to work ſecret Emiſſaries, who 
induſtriouſly ſpread among the People Diſ- 
courſes proper to turn their Thoughts towards 
his Title to the Crown. 

Mean while the Queen, the Favourite, and 
all thoſe of the Houſe of Lancaſter, failed not 
taking Notice of what was divulged con- 
cerning the Duke of Yor#'s Pretenfions. As 
they queſtioned not in the leaſt, that all 


theſe Diſcourſes were ſpread about with his 


Approbation, they believed it requiſite to 
leſſen his Credit, by giving him ſome Morti- 
fication, John, Duke of Somerſet, dying 
during theſe Tranſactions, Edmund his Bro- 
ther, who ſucceeded him, feem'd a very pro- 
per Perſon to be ſet up in Oppoſition to the 
Duke of Vor: wherefore, without any pre- 
text, the Queen and the Marquis of So 
induc'd the King to remove the Duke of York 
from the Regency of France, in order to 
confer it on the new Duke of Somerſet. 
This laſt was of a moſt haughty Temper, 


and, as his Brother had been engaged in great 


Conteſts with the Duke of 7ork, he behav'd 
to him, on this Occaſion, ſo as to make him 
his implacable Enemy. On the other hand, 
the Duke of York very highly reſented this 
Affront; but, as it was not in his Power to 
be revenged, diſſembled his Reſentment, in 
expectation of a more favourable Opportunity 

to make it appear, 5 
In this Vear 1448, the King, who acted 
only by the Queen's =, created the 
Marquis of Szfelk, Duke of Suffolk, and in 
the fame Year, Surienne, a Native of Ar- 
ragon, who had ſery'd the King of England 
twenty Years, and was Governor of the Lower 
Normandy, one Night ſcaled the Town of 
wa Fougeres, 
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chaſed her with the Reſtitution of one of the 
ſtrongeſt Places in France, or rather with the 
whole Province of Maine. 

Cenditions thus ſettled, the Earl of Suffolk 
return'd to England to propoſe them to the 
King, and get them approved. This was no 
difficult Taſk, fince the principal Counſellors 
were in the Secret, and had already given their 
Conſent. The Duke of Gloceſter, who till 
then was a Stranger to the whole Affair, 
ſtrongly oppoſed it for two Reaſons which 
ſeem'd unanſwerable : The firſt was, that the 
King being already engaged to Count 4 Ar- 
magnac's Daughter, it would be very diſho- 
nourable to violate his Faith, without al- 
ledging the leaſt Excuſe. The ſecond was of 
no leſs force, namely, that Maine being as 
it were the Bulwark of Normandy, could not 
be abandon'd without putting Normandy in 
manifeſt Danger, as ſoon as the Truce ſhould 
expire: But theſe Reaſons were not regarded; 
and therefore by Advice of the Council, the 
King impower'd the Earl of Syf#/k to eſpouſe 
Princeſs Margaret m his Name. 

For Joy the Marnage was concluded, the 
King created his ſaid Ambafiador, Marquis of 
Suffolk, and on Jobn Holland, Earl of Hun- 
tington, confer'd the Title of Duke of Exe- 
ter. At the ſame time he created Humphrey 


Earl of Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, and 


Henry de Beauchamp, Son of the late Earl of 
Warwick, Duke of Warwick. 

The King's Marriage was ſolemniſed by 
Proxy at Tours, in the Preſence of King 
Charles and his whole Court, in a ſplendid 


Manner, little ſuitable to the preſent Cir- 


cumſtances of the two Kings, and the new 
Queen's Indigence, ' | 
Though the Nuptials were celebrated in No- 
vember, the Queen came not into England till 
the enſuing May, and on the thirtieth of the 
fame Month was ſolemnly crown'd. No 
ſooner was ſhe with her Royal Conſort, but 
perceiving his Weakneſs, ſhe ruled him abſo- 
ately, By that Means the Marquis of Suffolk, 
Cardinal of Wigchefter, and Archbiſhop of 
rt, held the fame Credit as before the 
King's Marriage. They ſtood in need of the 
Queen, and the could not do without them, 
not having as yet any Creatures but of their 
procuring. For this Reaſon, a very ſtrict 
Union was form'd' between the Queen and 
the Minifters, which could not but end 


in the Deſtruction of the Duke of Gloceſter, 


whom they all look'd on as their common 

The Truce being made only in order to 
a Pacification, this whole Year paſs'd in di- 
vers Negotiations concerning the Time and 


Place of a new Congreſs, It was alſo pre- 


ſumed, that an Interview between the two 
Kings might facilitate the Concluſion of a 
Peace; and therefore the Miniſters of both 


Praiſes of the Duke of Glouceſter, and Ext 


of the Seſſion, the Duke was apprehend 


Courts agreed, that the two Monarchs ond 
meet ſome where in France; and that in 0 
der thereto, Henry ſhould repair to Care 
in order to be near the Place to be appointe 
for their Interview, But ſeveral Diffculz 
occurring about the Choice of the Place 5 
Truce was prolong'd till the firſt of News: 
ber, 1446. ; 

The Duke of Yz having no farther By 
ſineſs in France, came into England, vi 
he was very courteoully and, favourably te 
ceived, and thank'd by the Court for hi g. 
vices to the State. The Parliament whiz 
met early in 1446, granted the King a. 
ſiderable Subſidy for the vigorous Proficy 
tion of a War with France, Immediately q 
the Truce's Expiration. But this pretend 
Declaration of War, was no other thy 
merely a Decoy to draw Money from thy 
Parliament. 

The Queen, the Cardinal of Vinclrſt 
the Marquis of Suffolk, with all the ret o 
that Party, finding themſelves lufficienth 
eſtabliſhed, and having nothing to fear fron 
a Parliament ſo much at their Devotion, he. 
gan to contrive the Ruin of the Duke a 
Glouceſter, who to them was ever formic 
ble. The Bulk of the People eſpousd hi 
Intereſt. Their firſt Step was to remove hin 
from the Council, To give ſome Colour b 
this Injuſtice, he was accus'd, that, being 
Protector of the Realm, he had put ſeven 
to Death by his own proper Authority, an 
aggravated the Condemnation of many other 
Upon theſe Accuſations he was ſummond 
before the Council. But he fo demonſtrably 
clear d himſelf from all laid to his Chang 
that the Council thought not fit to comment 
a Proſecution. This Procedure ſo agitatl 
the Londoners, that nothing was heard bit 


crations againſt thoſe who govern'd in tw 
King's Name. Theſe Murmurs, uli 
were plain Indications of the Peoples 4. 
fection for the Duke, convinced his Enem 
there was no Medium between his and the i 
Ruin. Accordingly, without further belt 
tion, they determin'd on his Diſpatch. Bn 
it was not poſſible to put this Prince to Da 
by the uſual Courſe of Juſtice; and tom 
der him openly would have been very & 
lous. Therefore to execute their Deſign 
all poſſible Privacy, they devis'd a Mew 
countenanced, if not contrived by the Q 
A Parliament was called to meet at St. 
mund's Bury, a Place more proper lor 
Deſign than London, where he was too "i 
the People's Favourite; and on the firſt Vi 


and put under cloſe Confinement, ml 
being allowed to retain any one of hi 56 
ſticks. To give a plauſible Colour 10 


0 
ken to publi 
vere Treatment, care was taken te? 


a8 accus'd of conſpiring to kill the 
3 he to ſeize the Crown; and with 
an arme , , 
1th Caſtle, where ſhe was impri- 
: 1 * theſe Accuſations, the firſt found 
* the leaſt Credit among the People ; on 
- contrary, there was preſently a Commo- 
ton in the City in his Favour ; but it was 
ene 
n they imagin Im- 
ox" 5 1 he had from all other 
Imputations; but he was allowed neither 
| Time nor Opportunity to make his Defence. 
0, the Morrow he was found dead in his 
W 34 without any Signs of Violence on his 
Body. Some ſay, he was ſmothered between 
mo Feather-beds; and others, that he under- 
Vent the fame Fate with Edward II, 
WW The Outrage exercis'd on a Prince of the 
W Duke's Character, ſo univerſally beloved and 
W cfcemed by the People, drew on the Queen 
| and the Miniſtry a Hatred almoſt univerſal, 
and which Time could never efface. The 
Queen, in particular, was openly charged 
with the Murder, and the Reſpect due to her 
was not capable od bridling the e e 
the Populace. The Queen, and others o 
dle Dake of Glouceſter's Enemies, imagined 
WS that his Death had ſecur d them from all Op- 
poſtion. But, by the Judgment of God, 
that very Death was the abſolute Cauſe of 
the Ruin of King, Queen, and all therein 
concerned. The Duke of Yor+ found him- 
ſelf at Liberty to aſſert his Claim to the 
Coon; a Claim which occaſioned Torrents of 
£12: Blood to be ſhed, and which doubtleſs 
would never have enter'd his Imagination, had 
WT there been living ſuch a Competitor as the 
We Duke of Glouceſter. ; 
| When this Tragedy was acting in England, 
the Negotiation for a Peace was carrying on 
n Fance; but as great Difficulties occurred 
oncerning the projected Interview of the 
| 3 77 Truce was farther prolonged 
9 ie Hrft ot January, 1448. 
= The Cardinal of Wincheſir one of the 
chief Authors of the Duke of Glouceſter's 
Death, enjoy'd but one Month the Satiſ- 
aftion he conceived at the Fall of that Ene- 
my. He was a Prelate abundantly fitter for 
the World than the Church ; accordingly, 
| B to his lateſt Breath, he remained ſtrongly 
oe to the former, He is faid to have 
4 m a fort of Deſpair, that his Wealth 
the not capable of exempting him from 
lo Greg Fate of all Mankind, and to 
ft — on a level with the mean- 
lt was impoſſible for 
quis of Suffolk to 
e, Without cauſing 
er accuſtomed to 


the Queen and the 
govern the Kingdom 
Jealouſies in a People 
ſee their Queens aſſume 


'* Keins of — Accordingly, it 
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was not without the utmoſt Concern that 
they ſaw this Queen uſurping a deſpotick 
Power in the Name of the King, who had 
no farther hand in Affairs, than, without Ex- 
mination, to ſign the Orders which were 
brought him. The Diſpoſition of moſt Peo- 
ple, with regard to the Queen and the Mi- 
niſters, inſpired the Duke of York with 
hopes he ſhould, one Day, be able to aſſert 
his Title to the Crown, He was, by his 
Mother, the only Heir of the Houſe of 
Mortimer or March, deſcended from Lionel, 
third Son to Edward III. and elder Brother of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, by 
whoſe Poſterity the Throne was then actu- 
ally poſſeſs'd ; but probably, he would never 
have formed ſuch a Deſign, had the Duke of 
Glouceſter been in being, or the People not 
diſguſted with the Queen and Miniſtry. Mean 
while, as it would have been too dangerous to 
diſcloſe his Deſigns till the Peoples Inclina- 
tions were ſounded, he took Care ſo to pro- 
ceed, that it ſhould not be poſſible to con- 
vict him of having made the leaſt Step that 
way tending. He at firſt contented himſelf 
with ſetting to work ſecret Emiſſaries, who 
induſtriouſly ſpread among the People Diſ- 
courſes proper to turn their Thoughts towards 
his Title to the Crown, 

Mean while the Queen, the Favourite, and 
all thoſe of the Houſe of Lancaſter, failed not 
taking Notice of what was divulged con- 
cerning the Duke of 7orF's Pretenſions. As 
they queſtioned not in the leaft, that all 
theſe Diſcourſes were ſpread about with his 
Approbation, they believed it requiſite to 
leſſen his Credit, by giving him ſome Morti- 
fication, John, Duke of Somerſet, dying 
during theſe Tranſactions, Edmund his Bro- 
ther, who ſucceeded him, ſeem'd a very pro- 
per Perſon to be ſet up in Oppoſition to the 
Duke of York : wherefore, without any pre- 
text, the Queen and the Marquis of SAH 
induc'd the King to remove the Duke of ork 
from the Regency of France, in order to 
confer it on the new Duke of Somerſet. 
This laſt was of a moſt haughty Temper, 


and, as his Brother had been engaged in great 


Conteſts with the Duke of ork, he behav'd 
to him, on this Occaſion, ſo as to make him 
his implacable Enemy. On the other hand, 
the Duke of York very highly reſented this 
Affront; but, as it was not in his Power to 
be revenged, diſſembled his Reſentment, in 
expectation of a more favourable Opportunity 
to make it appear, 1 
In this Year 1448, the King, who acted 
only by the Queen's 7 created the 
Marquis of Suffolk, Duke of Suffolk, and in 
the fame Year, Surienne, a Native of Ar- 
ragon, who had ſery'd the King of England 
twenty Years, and was Governor of the Lower 
Normandy, one Night ſcaled the Town of 
e Fougeres, 


\ 


The HisToRry 


Fougeres, appertaining to the Duke of Bye- 
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tagne, and made therc a very great 
Booty. Whereupon the Duke of Bre- 
tagne fent a Herald to the Duke of Somer- 
et, then at Roan, and demanded Reſtitiition 
of the Place, with all the Plunder. The 
Regent anſwer'd, that the taking Fougeres 
was without Orders, and unknown to him. 
But the French plainly faid, if the Duke of 
Bretagne receivd not Satisfaction, they 
deem'd the Truce violated. 8 

While Charles was preparing himſelf, he 
amus'd the Engliſb with fruitleſs Negocia- 
tions. The Court of England's Imprudence 
at this Juncture is very aſtoniſhing. Had 
they been willing to avoid a Rupture, they 
ſhould at leaſt have reſtor'd Fhugeres to the 
Duke of Bretagne, with promiſe of Amends 
for all Damages. But they kept the Place, 
without uſing any effectual Endeavours to ap- 
peaſe that incens d Prince. The Faults they 
committed on this Occaſion, are to be excus'd 
only by the conſideration of the Haughtineſs 
wherewith Charles acted, who render'd 
impoſſible all Accommodation ; but, at the 
ſame time, they ſhould have prepar'd for 
their Defence, 

As ſoon as Charles was in Condition to 
renew the War, he caus'd the Caſtle of 
Conches, and Pont de P Arche in Normandy, 
and about the ſame time Gerberoy in Beau- 
worfis, Cognac, and St. Maigrin, in Guienne, 
to be ſurpriz'd, all in the Duke of Bretagne's 
Name. The Engliſb, in their turn, com- 
plain'd of the Violation of the Truce, but 
were told, it was by way of Reprizal for 
Fougeres. Thus the War was rekindled at a 
Juncture very diſad vantageous to the Engliſb. 
As they were unprepared, the Duke of 
Somerſet, Regent of France, was deſtitute of 
Forces when moſt of all wanted. Charles had 
therefore free Scope to puſh his Conqueſts ; 
his chief Aim being to recover Normandy, 


he enter'd that Province with an Army of 


fifty thouſand Men, and after having taken 
ſeveral Towns fat down before Roan the Ca- 
pital of Normandy. He would not form a 


regular Siege, being well aſſur'd that the 


Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Shrewſbury, 
there ſhut up with only three thouſand Men, 
would not be able to defend themſelves a- 


gainſt the Inhabitants, who had promiſed to 


riſe in his Favour. And, in effect, a few 
Days after; Count Dunois was on the Point 
of being introduced at St. Hilary's Gate, 
Wy nt hundted Soldiers, had not the Earl 
of Shrewſbury come very opportunely and 
repuls'd the 11 955 : 

" Notwithſtanding this Diſappointment; the 
Inhabitants perſiſted in their determination. 
On the nineteenth of October, the Citizens 
unahimouſly taking Arms, all the Duke of 
Somerſet could do was to diſtribute his Gar- 

2 br 
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riſon in ſonie of the moit advants 
tions; but the French being intrgq,... 
ſoon forced all the Poſts, Sword in . 
There only remained the Palace, whit;. _ | 
Duke of Somerſet and Earl of Shrew * f Som 
with eight hundred Men, were retired * 155 f H. 
ſoon were obliged to capitulate, on Con ? had rel 
of leaving all the Artillery, paying fifty t 2 hte K. 
{and Gold Crowns, and delivering to PA 15 2 by 
Caudebec, Arques, Lillebonne, Tanc vl, Jone, tl 
Montravilliers, and Harfleur, The Earl p W 11. 
Shrewsbury was left as Hoſtage for the b engaged 
formance of this Engagement, and the * bout 
liſh Garriſon marched out of Roan, where: of his C 
into, November the nineteenth, King Cam Mei tor 
made his Entry, Thus ended the firſt Cm. IV. 
paign, which proved fo fatal to the Ex. 
gliſb. . 
Beſide the Court of England's Concern fi; 
the ill Poſture of Affairs in France, a dangeroy 
Inſurrection in Treland, at the very Junctur 
gave them freſh Cauſe of Uneaſineſs. Hoy. 
ever, the Queen and the Duke of Sufalk 
reaped ſome Advantage by theſe Commotions 
as they furniſhed them with a Pretence to . 
move the Duke of York. This Prince he. 
pinning to be to them a great Eye: ſore, they 
conferred on him the Government of . 

land, under Colour of his being the pro- i Been 
pereſt Perſon to ſuppreſs that Rebellion; rd it, 
but withal, they allowed but a ſmall Force u er, 
effect it. They were in hopes he would cither , as 
periſh in the Attempt, or forfeit his Reputgz- Peta 
tion. The Duke perceived their Aim, and i ere the 
wiſely turned againſt themſelves the Artifce Liber 
2 Wo os his Ruin. He ſo managed — 

at, by his mild and engaging Deportment, , 
he won the 1-:/b, and 5 . ter BE | 
Duty, without being obliged to uſe Force; i po; 
nay more, he ſo made them his Friend, i [he : 
that, from thenceforward, they were alway el 
devoted to the Service of himſelf and Fa- 
mily, even when reduced to the greatek 
Extremity. 

The univerſal Diſorder the Affairs df 
France were in; the Engliſh Court's Negl- 
gence in that reſpect: the loſs of, in a mit- 
ner, all Normandy in a ſingle Campaign, ie 
Conqueſt whereof had coſt ſo much Blood 
did at length ſtir up the Engliſb to give loud 
and plaintive Tokens of the natural Im- 
tience of their Humour. The whole KF 
dom reſounded with Clamours againſt 
Duke of Suffolk : Nor were they bett 
pleas'd with the Queen. 

Such was the Peoples univerſal Diſpoſit® 
when the Parliament met very early in 1400, 
On their aſſembling, the lower Houſe o 
before the Lords a Bill of Indictment againk 
the Duke of Suffolk, containing the follow 
Aritcles : 2 

I. That the Duke of Suffolk had treated 
with the Baſtard of Orleans, and the * f 


geous $a. French 
bo 10a 
place 0 


ſigned 


reater . 
VI. 
incl 

e Dul 

eglect 

But t 
firm'd 


: 


French Ambaſſadors, to perſuade King Charles 


3 the Throne his Son, whom he de- 


toned to _ with Margaret, Jobn Duke 
of Sener ſet's only Daughter. 


That, 
ay releaſed the Duke of Orleans, againſt the 


g expreſs Injunction. And that it 
. mt La and through his Advice, a- 
lone, that Normandy. had been invaded. 


— - — — 


engaged to ſurrender Maine to the French, 
hout the Conſent, or even the Knowledge 
his Collegues, and drew the King and Coun- 
eil to ratify his Engagement, 

y. That he had inform'd the Enemies of 
ti Weakneſs of the Engliſh Towns in 
France, and encouraged them to attempt, their 
Reduction. 

V, That he had enn indie 8 
0 3 that the Enemy might make the 
reater Progreſs, 

VI. That, in the Treaty of Truce, 1 had 
ot ncluded either the King of Arragon, or 
e Duke of Bretagne, and by that affected 
elect e had loſt thoſe two Allies. 

But to theſe Accuſations, he peremptotiiy 
firm'd himſelf not guilty. But however the 
Nucen perceiving how Matters went, ſo or- 
er d it, that the King ſent the Duke to the 
ower, not ſo much with deſign to puniſh 
Im, as to give the Houſe of Commons ſame 
Iopearance of Satisfaction. But no. ſooner 
ere the Parliament diſſolved, but he was ſet 
Liberty, and reſumed his former Employ 


eople, that they raiſed a Sedition in Kent, 
aded by a certain Fuller nick- named Blue- 
ard; but by the Diligence of the Gentlemen 
the County, the e were appre- 
aded and executed, and by that 23 the 
lurreftion, was Rifled in its Birth. 

And now another Parliament is 7 and 
ting at Leiceſter, the King and Queen a 12 


ae, attended by the Duke of; Suffolk, w 
li effcated ; in Quality of gd 245 2 
au- 


The Commons were EX: 
ti Procedure; and to expr 1 EY 1 8 
ent, they went in a Body —1 addres d 5 the 
ng, that the Perſons who had been in 
tal n-deliyering N to the 
a A xccorgin $ 29. their Deſerts 
n Was alarm ddreſg. 
N the Co gt 1 LEY 1 Ba 
Hals Ruin ee that it was not pofſ 
levent j it without ut camping. = W 1 


part Df the . e 
Was = d. hi ſs 


an averti 
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England; wherein his View was to 


being bribed by the How, he 


III. That, being Ambaſſador in France, he. 


Court; which fo incenſed the common 
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Henry banifh'd the Duke for tive Years, and 
removed all his Creatures. Suffolk bimſelf 


looking on his Exile as a proper Means to ſe- 
cure him from popular Fury, ſpeedily em- 


bark'd for France; 
his Deſtiny. 


but he could not eſcape 


off, without any farther Ceremony. | 
By the Duke of Suffolk's death, the Duks 
of York ſaw himſelf freed from a powerful. 
Enemy, who, being attach'd to. the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, would doubtleſs have ſtrongly op- 
poſed the Execution of his Deſigns. Though 
this Prince was in Jreland, his F riends ef- 
fectually ſerved him in England, by extol- 
ling his Merit, and repreſenting. to the Peo- 
ple the King's Incapacity, and the Queen's 
Male-Adminiſtration : Theſe Diſcourſes , Join'd 
to the entire Loſs of all Normandy, which 
happen'd at the ſame time, made deep Im- 
preſſions on the Minds of the People, and 
daily augmented the Number of the Duke's 
Partiſans. He had perfect Information of 
what paſs'd ; but not to hazard himſelf in 
vain, he deviſed an Expedient, which he 
thought proper to ſound the People's Inclina- 
tions, in order to take his Meaſures. with more 
Safety. By his Inſtigation, a certain 1ri/hman, 
commonly call'd Jack Cade; aſſumed the 
Name of John Mortimer, of the., Houſe of 
March, executed in the Beginning of this 
Reig n. Under this borrow'd Name he re- 
Jain 4 into Kent, where the Duke of Vorl 
ad many Adherents, and drew together great 
Numbers of Male: contents; uſing for Pretence 
the Neceſſity of reforming the, Government, 
and eafin te ile of In the preſent. DP: 
fition of part % the. heh po, 


e 
Gren to incamp on. Black beath. x near Lan 4 


2-4 We + 5% 


don... 92 "i N 
The. King horde notice of the. Rebe Rebels 7 
proach, 1555 to Know the Reaſon, of their 
e — in Arms. | 
t. had no bad Intentions: againſt 

72 1 Nen, that their Deſign was 

to. 1 e et, 15 evil. Mo: 
- niſters t be puniſhed, and the. People 
live. happier chan they had done for ſome 
5 7 | 'Whereupon the King embling a 
of fifteen thouſand Men, headed, them 
nike and march'd. ag ainſt the Rebels... On 
Approach, Cade, . himſelf 0 
3 and by. in uſn in a; 
Seven 1 but the King w yould 
ut Heu imagining t the Rebels 

8. retum d to London, 
A ſending after de. 4 Detach- 
8. 5 commanded by. Sir; Hui 


> falling into 


He was met in his Paſſage by a 
warlike Engliſh Ship, whoſe Captain, pid 
Nicholas, ſearching the Duke's Veſſel, and. 
finding him there, cauſed his Head to be ſtruck 


Cade anſwer d for 


near 
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the Ambuſh, were cut in Pieces, and the Com- 
mander himſelf loſt his Life in the Fight. 
At the fame time, Cade began his March 
towards London, while the King and the whole 
Court haſtily retired to Kenekvorth Caſtle, 
leaving a Garriſon in the Tower, under com- 
mand of the Lord Scales. Cade's Succeſs a- 
gainſt Stafford increaſed his Army with Mul- 
titudes, who flock'd to join him from all 
Quarters. The City of London, either thro' 
Fear or ſome other Motive, open'd her Gates 
to the Rebels, and Cade entered as it were 
ph, at the Head of his Troops; but 
prohibited under ſevere Penalties, the of- 
— to the Inhabitants. Next 
Day I 


; orm'd that the Lord Say, 
High Treaſurer, was in the City, he ordered 
him to be ap ded and beheaded. To- 
wards the Evening, he withdrew to South- 
wark, on the oppoſite ſide of the Thames, and 
thus he, for ſome Days, continued entering 
the City in the Morning, and quitting it 
before Ni 1 to remove all Oc- 
caſion of or Uneaſineſs from the Citi- 


Zens. | 
Cade's Soldiers and the Londoners lived at 
firſt very friendly But at laſt, the 


* 
ear 


together. 
Soldiers committing ſome Riot in the City, mandy 


r 


when they 
hereupon 


they found the Bridge- gate ſhut, 


a Battle enſued between them and the Citizens, 


which laſted all Day, and ended at the A 
proach of Night, fati 


their 


in the Tower, obſervin 
eeding Is that 


ſame time 
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His Deſign was to lead his Troor 
where the Duke of Somerſet t 
But as it was dangerous to march with f. 
ſmall a Body, he was join'd on the Road . 
ſeveral Detachments from the Engl; Ga? 
of that Neighbourhood. The French Wi. 
ters affirm, that, by this Junction the EI 
Army amounted to five thouſand Men which 
however is not very likely. However i be 
7 de 1 ＋ fd. notice of . 
r:1e's Deſign, ſpeedily drew together : 
ſeven thouſand — and wk nu 
for him at Fyurmigni, through which Place 
he was to paſs. The two Armies engaping 
the Engliſb, though inferior in Number bug 
defended themſelves with great Bravery; but 
at length, notwithſtanding their obſtinate Re- 
ſiſtance, they were put to rout and their Ce. 
neral taken Priſoner. 

KiriePs Reinforcement being defeated, the 
Duke of Somerſet could no longer withſtand 
the victorious Arms of the French. It would 
be needleſs to enter into a particular Detail 
of the Sieges carry'd on by the French in this 
ſecond Campain. It will ſuffice to fa, n f 


to Cay 
reſided 


a Word, that towards the Middle of Auf 


ſſeſſion of all Ny. 
| pains, Charles be- 
came Maſter of the whole Province, not « 
fingle Town remaining in the Hands of the 


Parliament met at Veſtminſter the fixth 
of November, and the Duke of Somerſtt, lu- 
ving nothing more to do in France, about the 
paſs'd over to England, He u 
blamed for the Loſs of Normandy, and part 
cularly of Caen, where he was accuſed of not Wl 
having done his Duty, Theſe Comphint 
were made ſo openly, that the Commos 


Charles found himſelf in 
nandy, Thus, in two 


could not avoid taking notice thereof. They 


petitioned the King to ſend the Duke of . 


J 
granted their Requeſt. 


ovince, where, this very Year, hi 
j tat _ Bergerac, Genſac, Montfer- 
i Chalais, and Sainte Foi, which made but 
= ble Reſiſtance. The Seaſon being very 
kr adjanced, prevented the farther Purſuit of 
their Conqueſts, | 
in April 1457, the French Army com- 
anded by the Baſtard of Orleans, Count of 
Nunvis and Longueville, was forty thouſand 


2 all the ſtrong Places in Guienne, ex- 
cept Bayonne, which Town was inveſted the 
4h of Auguſt, The Breach being large e- 
nough, on the 19th of the _ _ = 
gelegers were Preparing to ftorm ; but the 
* lh Cal 1. Trouble by riſing 
in Arms, and forcing the Garriſon to capi- 


te, 

kl the Engliſh Court careleſly ſuffer'd 
cueme to be loſt, they grew extreamly un- 
aly with regard to the Duke of Tork. The 
Tine of his Goverment of Ireland being ex- 
pied he embark'd for England ; but when he 
would have landed in Wales, found at the 
Port the Militia in Arms ready to oppoſe 
him, However, this nted not. his get- 
ting aſhore at another Place, which was not 
o ſtrongly guarded. This he did the more 
boldly, as he had only his own Servants 
with him, and had yet given his Enemies 
no hold, He thence repair'd to London, 
from whence the Court was gone ſe 

time before in Progreſs to the Weſtern Coun- 


tries, 

The Duke of York was impatiently expected 
a Longon, His Friends bal frequently con- 
krred together in his Abſence, but could not 
without him come to any Reſolution, His 
prucipal Adherents were John Mowbray Duke 
d Norfolk, Richard Nevil Earl of Saliſbury, 
Rehard Nevil his Son, who was ſoon after 
larlof Warwick, by his Marriage with Arne 


Wh ict who dyd in France, Thomas Courtney 
bal of Devonſhire, and Edward Brook Baron 


© fcdutely after his Arrival, concerted Meaſures 
ho xcompliſh his Deſigns. The Reſult of 
heir Conſultations was, that the Duke ſhould 
Fe into Wales, where the Family of March 


always great Intereſt ; that he ſhould pri 
Rtely be afſured of ſeaſonably raifing an Aly: 
iy means of his Friends; that he ſhould 
. 
di e Miniſtrys and particu- 
lay of the Duke of Sener. AT 
Pa Duke re- 


» . 


This General ſoon made himſelf Ma- 


Burchomp, Daughter of the Earl of War- ® 


(hon, With theſe Lords the Duke im- 
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be brought to Trial, and particularly the Duke 
of Somerſet, who, having been impeached by 
the Commons, was reſtored to Favour without 
any Examination. Finally, that if he ſhould 
give the Nation this Satisfaction, he offered to 
afpift in the Execution of ſo good a Defign. 
The Miniſtry eaſily perceived the Duke of 
Nork ſought occaſion to quarrel; but it was 
judged requiſite that the King ſhould return 
the Duke a civil Anſwer, Accordingly the 
King, in his Letter, told him, that he had 
reſolved to reform whatever was amiſs in 


the Government; but the Affair, being of 


very great Conſequence, required mature De- 
liberation: That as for the Duke of Somer- 
ſet in particular, he ſhould not be excuſed 
from anſwering the Accuſation laid to his 
Charge. 
Though this Anſwer deprived the Duke of 
York of all pretence to take Arms, yet as he 
had taken his Meaſures to raiſe an Army, 
he did not think proper to break them; and 
therefore, putting himſelf at the Head of his 
Army, he march'd towards London; but he 
found the Queen had not been fo negligent 
as he hoped. On notice of the Duke's re- 
tiring into Wales, ſhe had order d Troops to 
be levy'd in the King's Name; inſomuch that 
the Duke was ſcarce on his March when he 
had Notice the King was advancing to give 
_ Battle. Tho' eee _— Reſoe 
ution nor Experience, he yet was of Opinion, 
that he ought not to hazard coming — Blows 
with the King, without having a more plau- 
fible Pretext than that wherewith he ſought 
to cover his Deſigns. His Aim wasto gain the 


People; but to fight the King without a more 


ſpecious Reaſon, was not the way to compaſs 
his Ends, even could he have been ſure of 
Victory. Beſide, looking on the City of Lan- 
don as able to recline the Balance to his fide, 
he judged that before all things he ought to 

cure that A ppolis. For this Reaſon, when 


d his Rout, an haſty 
ore him, and a 'd before 
to be received 


with open Arms. But he had the Mortiſi- 
cation to find the Gates ſhut, the ' Inhabitants 
not thinking proper to declare for him, while 
the King was fo cloſely —— with a 
Force much ſuperior to hi | 

forced therefore 'to paſs the Thames at King- 
non, and incamp at Burnt Heath, twelve 
Miles from London. The King, following 
him, march'd over London Bridge, and fat 


down about four Miles diſtant from his In- 
„% The two Armies being fo near each other, 


the King ſent two Biſhops, to know of the 
uke, what had induced him to appear in 
Arms, Thy Duke made Anſwer, That no- 
thing was nded againſt the King's Perſon, 


Army. He Was 5 
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Crown or Dignity: But all that was ſought 
was, to remove evil Counſellors from the 
King's Perſon, of whom the Duke of Somer- 
ſer was chief: That if the King would put 
him in ſafe Cuſtody till be ſhould anſwer in 
Parliament what was objected againſt, him, 
he would diſmiſs his Troops. The King 
took him at his Word, promis d to ſend” his 
Enemy to the Tower, and even order'd him 
to be immediately arreſted. Wherefore, with- 
out heſitation, the Duke of ork diſbanded 
his Troops, and repair'd to Court; where, in 
the King's Preſence, he very warmly accus'd 
the Duke of Somerſet with having ſacrificed 
the Nation $ Intereſt; to his Ambition and A- 
varice. At theſe laſt Words, the Duke of 
Somerſet, Who was concealed. behind the 
Hangings, ſuddenly came out to anſwer the 
Charge, and accuſed, him himſelf of having 
conſpired the King's Dethronement. The 
Duke of Vork, ſeeing before him, and in 
the King's Apartment, his Adverſary, whom 
he thought in ſafe Cuſtody, found he Was 

im pos d on, and perceived bs Danger. Ne- 


vertheleſs, without expreſſing any Surprize or 


| Caneern,* he [modeſtly complained of the 
King's Breach of Promiſe through the Sug- 
geſtions of the Duke of Somerſet, on whom! 
he caſt che Baſeneſs af his Fraud. Immedi- 
ately after, the King diſmiſs d the Duke of 
Wik; but caus d him to be Apprehendrd n 
quitting the Preſence- Chamber. 
About this time the Gaſcons ſent Deputies 
to the King, to offer reducing Guerre! to his 
Qbediencd, if he would fg. them Supplies. 
At ſuchoa Juncture it was» believ'd, as the 
Duke of Muri's Life eculdeinot be attempted 
without involving the Nation in a Civil War, 
there: Would be a Neteſllity,- of detaining the 
Froops deſign d for Guienne, and thereby a 
fayourable Opportunity of- recovering that Pro- 


vince irrettievably loſt. These Oafiderations K 


8 
* 


indue/dcthe Queen. and Sonner les, 


give the Duke of -Yor k;his it wy, but they F 


oblig d: hirn: 401 take an the King, 
hereby: he ſwbre to rem his faithful 
Buhje& till Death, and never to take Aus ar 
gainſt Him ho - 6 70 iv 


ea The Twubles rais'd a, Dake of Herz 


Mad, / for fome time, hinderꝭd the Coutt from 
attnding to the Affair of uienne,, but t hoſe 
Hiſturbances being appeas d, the Queen and 


. after mature Deliberation, judged 
t vothing hould be neglected to accom 
in the Buterprize- Talbot, the 
W of Shrewsury, being return d from a 
Mbyage 10 Italy. was choſen for. the 3 
dition. Though he was eighty Years;of Age, 
be: readily. accepted a Charge inc gave him 
Hpportunityi once more before he left the 
World: stofde his King and Country; a 0 
Herable Service As Diligence 8 abſo 
beveflary ach — wa e were 


a 


ven thouſand Men. With this little Amy he 


ended, he 


of ENGLAN p, 


ready, conſiſting of. ſeven hundred Men: 

Arms, on ,a Promiſe that the reſt defon 1 
for him ſhould quickly follow. He 105 % 14 
the eighteenth of October, and on the 3 
firſt landed near Bourdeaux, Next Day | 
appear'd before the City ; and as all This 
were prepar d to receive him, he Was 2 
duced at a Gate with the Guard whereof th 
Citizens were entruſted. | The French Gar 
fon, Who: weed I of his coming, 


twenty. 


+ @&< - 


The promis d elde, . artiy'd 
from England a tew Days aſter, the Earl gf 
Shrewsbury took the Field at the Head of ſe- 


recover'd, with the fame Rapidity as they 
had been- loſt, divers Places in Guienne, among 
which were Fronſac and Caſtillon. Had not 
Winter prevented him from purſuing his Con- 
queſts, he would actually have poſſeſs d him. 
ſelf of the whole Province. | 
Charles, then at Lyons, hearing this il 
News, determin d on ſending in the enſuing 
Spring, bis whole Force into Ouienne. Mean 
while, he diſpatch'd before a Body of ta 
thouſand Men, under; Command of Calm 
and Count de Pontievre, "Theſe two Gene- 
rals being arriv'd in Saintonge, beſieged Chalai 
and Cafillon, while Count de Clermont fol. 
lowed them with the reſt of the Army de- 
Gen'd for Guienne. Chabanes found Employ- 
ment at the Siege of Chalais till June, which 
join'd Count de Pontievre befor 
Caftillon, which continued making a vigo- 
rous Defence. The Dread inſpired by the 
Earl of .Shrewsbury's. Valour and Experience 
occaſion d their uſing the Precaution ſeldom 
practis d in thoſe Days of drawing Lines, and 
cloſing up che Avenyes, of their Camp with 
Paliſades. . | 4 
The Earl of 13 with fix or {mn 
thouſand Men was at Bourdeaux, in ſulpenſ 
what Courſe he ſhould ff with regard 0 
theSiegg.; He would: gladly have reliev'd the 
Place, but fear d meeting with many] be 
culties,,2s well by reaſon of the Entrend- 
ments of the French, as the Superiority: d 
their Number. On the. other hand, know: 
ing. Count de Clermont was advancing wih l 
poſſihle Diligence, he confider'd it 
1 8125 $6 Arrival af thoſe freſh Trp 


00 late; - 
1 . an Fo 


7 
tems 
Muſque 
der hin 
mount, 
his Son, 


himſelf 


fxteenth- 
12 Clerms; 
o che Car 
ies, 1 


Liburne, 


8 e 


court, wh ON 1 
. preſently... defeated ..a. Corps 


fron, without. the Evan, 


ind of Chabanes, puſhed them back 
15 amp, and in ſpight of the Beſiegers 
Cannon, Which ſweep'd away his Men' by 
the whole Files, forced. their Lines, and en- 
d them Pell-mell with the fugitive French, 
* the Engliſh tell the Story. But the 
trench only fay, the Lines were on the Point 
of being forced, when the Engliſb were at- 
.cked in the Rear by a Body of French Ca- 
yalry. This coaled their Ardour, and oblig'd 
the General to diſcontinue the Attack of the 
Lines, and face thoſe Who preſs d him from 
| different Quarter. This Motion furniſh'd 
the French with opportunity to draw all their 
Troops out of the Camp; inſomuch that the 
Farl of Shrewsbury, who had not remaining 
more than five thouſand Men, was reduc'd 
to the Neceflity of making two Fronts, and 
oppoſing a Body of Forces ten thouſand 
ſrong. At length the Exgliſb, finding them- 
eyes overpowered by Numbers, began to 
give Ground. At the ſame time the Earl of 
Shrewshury was wounded in the Thigh with a 
Muſquet Ball, and had his Horſe killed un- 
der him. In this plight, not able to re- 
mount, by reaſon of his Wound, he order'd 
| his Son, Sir Jobn Talbot, to retire, and fave 
himſelf for another Occaſion, where he 
might ſtill be ſerviceable to his Country. 
But young Talbot, rather than baſely ſhew 
his Back, choſe to die by the Earl his Father, 
who alſo preſently after breath'd his laſt. 
The Engiſh loſt two thouſand Men, but their 
bot conſiderable Loſs was that of their wor- 
x Genengſe | fouls f 5:16 . 
After this defeat Caſtillon ſurrender d the 
lxteenth of July. A few Days after Count 
* Clermont being arrived, and the King came 
to the Camp, the Army was divided into four 
bodies, which beſieged at once Cadillac, 
Libourne, Fronſac and Bourdeaux. Fronſac 
and Libourne reſiſted only a few Days ; but 
Wc Cattle of Cadillac maintained a two 
Months ſiege. After reducing that Place, 
the whole Army joined before Bourdeaux, 
hich capitulated the ſeventeenth of October, 
nd the Garriſon had liberty to paſs over to 
England. Thus, of fo many Conquelts 
mae by the Engliſh in France, fince Ed- 
ward Ill, there remained only Calais and 
es; poor Remains of fo many Pro- 
Pnces, ſeveral whereof had belonged to their 
gs by hereditary Right, and the reſt were 
| qured by ſo many Victories, and at the 
*Rnce, of ſo profuſe à Torrent of Blood! 
While the French were thus ſucceſsfully 
ming on the War in Guienne Henry was 
aud at London, with a long and dangerous 
dickneſ; e ng 8 | de 
wels, which often gave occaſion to ſur- 
r he would never recover. At the ſame 
wth 1 7205 was delivered, ' on the twen- 
8 Ns 2 Fa a Prince, baptized by 
© of Edward, Fry? 
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The War in France, which had continued 
full thirty-eight Years, being ended, the re- 
maining Events of this Reign confiſt only of 
the Quarrels between the Houſes of Lan- 
caſter and York ; the firſt of which had for 
Device 4 red, and the other a white Roſe: 
The Troubles rais'd by the Duke of York 
ſeemed entirely ſuppreſſed, fince their Re- 
conciliation with the King; but they were 
quickly renewed with fo much more Fury, 
as the Engliſh were not by a foreign War- any 
longer diverted. ö 13 
The Duke of Vor had renewed. his Oath 
to the King; but it was only to free himſelf 
from the Danger whereinto he had been 
thrown by his Imprudence. He was no lets 


reſolved to maintain his Pretenſions, and take 


Advantage of the King's Incapacity, and the 
Peoples Diſaffection for the Queen and her 
Minions. But as an Undertaking of this 
Nature could not be accompliſhed without 
the Aſſiſtance of Friends; therefore he en- 
gaged in his Project divers of the Nobility; 
among whom, the moſt diſtinguiſhed were the 
two Nevils, Father and Son. The Father? 
who bore the Title of Earl of Salisbury, u 
was eminent for his Virtues and conſummate 
Prudence. His Son, the Earl of Warwick, 
was univeffally eſteemed for his Valour, and 
adored by the People for his ſingular Affability 
and engaging Behaviour. 

The Parliament had been ſummon'd to 
Reading ; but, on account of the King's Re- 
lapſe, it was adjourned to Weſtminſter, for 
the fourteenth of February, In this Inter- 
val, the Duke of York's private Friends, 
who pretended to be of the Court Party, in- 
timated to the Queen and the Duke of So- 
merſet, that, in the preſent Diſpoſition of the 
People, it was to be fear'd the Parliament 
would-come to Reſolutions which would not 
be to them very agreeable; that therefore it 
was proper to admit into the Council the 
Duke of York, the two Nevils, and ſome 
others of the moſt popular Nobility, in or- 
der to evidence that thoſe who govern'd 
ſought not to engroſs the whole Power. 
This Advice was founded on ſuch plauſible 
Reaſons, that the Queen and the Favourite 
could- not avoid falling into. the, Snare, In 
ſhart, the Duke of Terk, the two Newsls; 
and ſome others of their Cabal, were made 
Members of the Council before the Parlia- 
ment's Meeting. 5 . 
The firſt notable Step of theſe, new Coun- 
ſellors was, even in the Queen's Bed-Cham- 
ber, to arreſt the Duke of Somerſet, and ſend 
him to the Tower; and took from him the 
Government of Calais; and in a Parliament 
now convoked he was accuſed of many hei- 
nous Crimes. Whereupon the King, tho 
weak, is brought to London on purpoſe te 
diſſolve the Parliament; that diſſolved, the 

5 O 0 Duke 
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De His worvy 
Duke of Somerſet is preſently ſet at Liberty 
A 5 
bs Upon this the Duke of York retired into 

ales; and raifing a numerous Army, march- 
ed towards London; againſt whom the 
King marched; and at St. Alban's both Ar- 
mies met. The Duke of Yort in the Morn- 
ing ſends a Letter to the King, proteſting his 
Fidelity, only he deſires the Duke of Somer- 
ſet may be delivered up to Juſtice, to be 
condemned if guilty, or acquitted if inno- 
cent. But the Court rejected the Offer, and 
the Battle was fought the thirty-firſt of May, 
14555. | | | 
"The Earl of Warwick, who commanded 
the Duke of Dres Van, expecting this An- 
ſwer, attacked the King's Army. This At- 
tack put the Royal Army into ſuch Diſorder, 
that it was not in the Duke of Sommer ſet's 
Power to repair it. At the fame time, the 
Duke of Ni improving this Advantage, ad- 
vanced likewiſe from his Quarter, not giving 
the Enemies time to recover themſelves. 
He preſs'd them ſo briſkly, that, in a very 
few Moments, the Royal Army was defeated, 
with Loſs of five thouſand Men, without 
making any conſiderable Reſiſtance. The 
Duke of - Somerſet was killed on the ſpot, 
with the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl of 
Stafford, eldeſt Son of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the Lord Clifford, and ſeveral other 
Nobles and. Officers of Note, all firmly at- 
tached to the Houſe of Lancaſter, The 
Duke of Buckingham receiving, a Wound, 
retir'd out of the Battle, and, by his Retreat, 
compleated the Diſorder among the King's 

Troops. 225 

Mean time the King, who was wounded in 
the Neck with an Arrow, ſeeing himſelf de- 

ſerted in the Rout of his Army, retired to a 

little Houſe, which was preſently inveſted. 

The Duke of York having thereof notice, poſt- 

ed thither with the Earl of Salisbury, and 
reſenting themſelves before him on their 

Knees, told him, that ſince the publick Ene- 

my was dead, his Majeſty ſaw none there but 

Perſons ready to obey him in whatever he 

ſhould pleaſe to command them. The King, 

upon theſe Words, recovering a little from 
his Fright caus'd by the Duke's Approach, 
intreated him, for God's fate, to put a flop 
to the Slaughter, aſſuring him, he was ready 
to give him all the Satisfaction he could rea- 
ſonably defire, Hereupon the Duke inſtantly 
caus'd a Retreat to be founded, and proclaim'd 
throughout the Army, that no- more Blood 
ſhould be ſhed. He then conducted the 

King to St. Aban's, whence they returned to 

London. SHU, 2 ; | 
800 after, Henry called a Parliament, 

which met in July; and therein it is enacted, 

That' the Government had been ill-managed by 

the Niften, and the Duke of Somerſet; + that 


Deſire. The fame Day the King ſent the 


_ patiently to ſubmit-to the King's and t 


and the Farls of Saliſbury and W. arwick 4 


ſhrre. 


of ENGLAND, 


the late Duke of Glouceſter had been, 


accuſed ; that the Dake of Vork, Mall 


8 moth 
{l 4 Zar / 


of Saliſbury and Warwick, or any +, ,,, ee 
lifted under their Banners, were not gui 1 * his F 
Rebellion in taking' Arms againſt the 750 Lettet 
ince it was neceſſary to free his Perſon Fc WT thcir | 
Captivity, Then the Parliament intron was 
the King to nominate a Protector, becayg 1 5 


his Indiſpoſition, which ' prevented his at 
tending to the publick Affairs. And at lng 
the King figned a Patent, appointing 5 oe 
Duke of 777k Protector of his Perſon 114 Ml 3 
the Realm. Then the Parliament was pro- hy 
rogued to the fourteenth of January. * 
While the Dake of York thus enjoy'd de Ml ; 5 
Advantage he had gain'd upon his Enemiz: Ml . 8 
theſe were not idle. The Queen w:: i, Ml 5 fy 
much concerned, as well for her own the * p 
King's and her Son's: Sake, not to aim at di. 4 # 
appointing them, Henry Duke'of 9:er/zt, . \ 
Son of him ſlain at Sf. Albans, and the Duke | = 
of Buckingham, were equally deſirous of R. ae 
venging, the one his Son's and the other ls Ec 
Father's Death. In fine, all the Princes and 1 was 
Lords allied to the Houſe of Lancaſter, or a. es in dec 
tached to its Intereſt, ſecing the Duke of r but f 
York taking large Steps towards the Throne ton forme 
were prepared to employ their utmoſt Effom ay was 
to obſtruct his Progreſs. And the King t- irs cert 
covering from his Indiſpoſition, the Duke of n (nt 
York's Enemies reſolved to improve this Ju-  difpoſſe 
cture to diveſt him of his Dignity of Pro- irone tl 
tector, which gave him ſo great Power. And i y was 
the Parliament being re- aſſembled, the King account 
went in Perſon and declared, Yat being er 18: 9 
God's Grace, in good Health, and able Mentions 
reſume the Reins of the Government, be d bie. 
not think the Kingdom any longer wanted nitage of 
Protector. Then he deſired the Parliament n, and: 
to conſent, that the Duke of York migit 
be diſmiſſed from that Office. Whether ths 
Parliament thought the King's Demand re 
ſonable, or the Members had- been gain 
without the Duke's Knowledge, it was im. 
mediately reſolved to comply with the King! 


any Fr, 


Duke an Order to refign the Office of Pro 
tector. 

This was a Thunder-bolt to the Duke 0 
York and his Party, They caſily perceived the 
Combination was too ſtrong for them to hops 
they could break it; and therefore, as e if 
making a Virtue of Neceſſity, they 1 
liament's Orders. However, under Colour 
having no farther Buſineſs at Court, they 1 
tired into the Country, But the Duke of I 


within ſuitable diſtance of each other in Vit 


And now the Queen une thinking the 1 
ſafe at Londim, convey d him to Coven 


under Colour of changing Air; but by i 
| | anol 


'her Motive to it; and that was to inſnare 
C the Duke of York and the two Earls 
ds: and to that End, ſhe ſent them 
der the King's own hand, requiring 
nce at Court, where their Advice 
d, in an Affair of the utmoſt Im- 


at once 
his Frien 
Letters un 
their Preſe 
Was wante 


Pr Duke and the two Earls not doubting 


ny Fraud, prepared for their Journey. But 
s they were on the Road to Coventry, their 
fte Friends at Court warn'd them of their 
Danger. This Advice cauſing them to take 
ther Meaſures, they thought proper to ſe- 
ite, The Duke of Pre withdrew to his 
(alte of Migmore, in the Marches of Wales ; 
ind the Earl of Shrewſbury to his Seat in York- 
re; as for the Earl of Warwick he went 


mor after the Battle of Sr. Aban's. The 
Queen was extremely vex'd at this Diſap- 
ntment ; but her Comfort was, ſhe had 
karated the three Lords, and ſo render'd them 
b formidable. | 
lt was very eaſy to ſee that the two” Par- 
xs in deciding their Quarrel by Arms, could 
ot but ruin the Kingdom, and finally occa- 
Im ſome melancholy Revolution. Neither 
duty was ſo ſuperiour as to promiſe them 
es certain Victory. The Duke of York 

jw ſenſible, it was no eaſy Affair forcibly 


Mone thirty-five Years. The truth is, 
ry was little eſteem'd by his Subjects, 
WW account of his Incapacity ; but he gain'd 
i Affections by his innocent Life, and good 
emons, tho' ill ſupported by his flender 
Flties, The French and Scots took Ad- 
tage of theſe Qnarrels to invade the King- 
Im, and all the Miſcarriages were laid at 
Doors of thoſe who govern'd in the 


x Wn? Name. The Court plainly faw - the 
„ e of 7774 us'd this Pretence to ſtir up 
j : People againſt them, Theſe Reaſons, 
m- 


fed to the King's Inſtances to adjuſt theſe 
Nerences, at length mov'd the Queen and 
Duke of Somerſet, to ſend the Duke of 
't Offers of a ſincere Reconciliation. This 
i dtep being taken, the King deſir'd the 
Ite of York and his Friends to repair to 
Wn, a Place by them unſuſpected, in 
r to labour for this Accommodation. 
rote to them with bis own Hand, ſwear- 
'n his Salvation, that he would do them 
"Jury, and that his Intentions were utter- 
Kod of all Diflimulation. F 
uh an Invitation could not be rejected, 
" openly declaring himſelf, which the 
© of York was willing to avoid; where- 
N Grandees his Adherents determin'd on 
ud et; not but they had a Jealouſy of 
en, who, on her part, had as little 
ende in them; perhaps they were e- 
in the Right. W BY 
3 ; 
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rely to Calais, of which he was made Go. 


d difpoſſels a King who had been on the 
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All Matters being thus ſettled, the Lords 
of both Parties came to London in Fanuary; 
but the Earl of Warwick arriv'd not till F- 
bruary, They were lodged in two different 
Quarters, to avoid the Diſorders which their 
being together might occaſion; The Mayor 
of London rode every Night round the City 
with his Militia, to the Number of ten 
thouſand. The King and Queen entered the 
City the twenty-ſeventh of March, and lodg'd 
in the Biſhop's Palace, at an equal Diſtance 
ep bo Pars. 8 
Mediators being choſen with unanimous 
Conſent, ſuch was the Diſpoſition of both 
Sides, that, on the third of April, a Re- 
conciliation was made to the common Satiſ- 
faction of the King, Queen, the Parties con- 
cern'd, and the whole Kingdom. The Sub- 
ſtance of the Agreement was, that, all Ani- 
moſity being laid aſide, the Lords ſhould live 
together in Peace and Concord, and in perfect 
Obedience to the King's Commands. 
However, it appear'd ſoon after, that this 
Confidence, of which ſo great Shew was 
made on both Sides, was far from being re- 
ſtor'd. The Duke of York, and his two 
principal Friends, always apprehending fome 
Treachery from their reconciled Enemies, 
withdrew from Court on ſeveral Pretexts. 
The Duke and the Earl of Saliſbury went to 
York, and the Earl of Warwick to his Go- 
vernment of Calais. The Engliſb Hiſtorians 
ſay, this Earl, being Admiral of the Chan- 
nel, fitted out fourteen Ships to give chace to 
ſome Spaniſh Corſairs who infeſted the nar- 
row Seas, and meeting them, ſunk fe- 
veral, and brought fix to Calais; but pro- 
bably they were miſtaken, ſince Rymer's 
Federa gives quite another Idea of this Affair. 
Howſoever the Buſineſs was, on this Com- 
laint he was obliged to return home to an- 
ſwer for himſelf, and remained fix or ſeven 
Weeks in England, 5 
During the Earl's ſtay at London, it hap- 


pen'd one Day, while he was at the Council, 


a Servant of his quarrelled with and wounded 
one of the King's Domeſticks; whereupon 
the reſt of the Court Menials ran to revenge 
their Comrade. As they could not meet 
with him who did the Fact, they fell on the 
reſt of the Earl of Warwick's Retinue. In 
ſhort, they even aſſaulted his Perſon as he was 
coming out of the Council to go to his Barge, 
which waited for him on the Thames. Thi 


Aſſault was ſo violent, that with the utmoſt 


Difficulty he eſcaped to his Barge, after ſee- 
ing ſeveral of his People killed on the Spot. 
He doubted not this to be a Contrivance of the 
Queen's to deſtroy him, without appeating to 
be concern'd, He was confirm'd in Ris Opi- 
nion, when he heard the King, had order'd 


him to be atteſted and” ſent to the Tower, 


He had Notice | time''eridngh” to diſappoint 
| 125 thoſe 


s 
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thoſe who were fent to ſeize him. With a 
Mind full of Reſentment at this Affront, he 
repair'd to his Father, the Earl of Salisbury, 
and, without delay, they both went to the 
Duke of York, to conſult what was to be 
done in this Juncture. From what had lately 
paſſed, they concluded the Reconciliation at 
London was only a Snare to ſurprize them the 
more eaſily, and deſtroy them one after the 
other. Perhaps they were not ſorry for hav- 
ing this Excuſe to juſtify their Reſolution of 
acting openly, as not daring any longer to re- 
ly on Court Promiſes, Agreeably to this De- 
termination, the Earl of Warwick ſpeedily re- 
turned to Calais to ſecure that Place, not 
doubting but the Court intended to deprive 
him of his Government. 

Mean while, the Duke of York and the 
Earl of Salisbury took Meaſures to execute 
their Projects. They agreed, that while the 
Duke was levying an Army in Wales, the 
Earl ſhould advance towards London, at the 
Head of five or ſix thouſand Men, and 
openly demand Satisfaction for the Injury done 
to his Son. As this Deſign could not be 
executed without the Queen's Knowledge, 
the Lord Audley was commiſſioned to raiſe 
Troops, and oppoſe the Earl of Salisbury. 
Audley made ſuch Diſpatch, that, in a very 
ſhort time, he was at the Head of ten thou- 
ſand Men, and in Condition to march to- 
wards Lancaſhire, thro' which the Earl of 
Salisbury was to paſs; but he found the Earl 


was already advanced as far as Shropſhire, 


where the two Armies met. The Earl of 
Salisbury, though but half as ſtrong as the 


Enemy, thought not proper to retreat, but 


reſolv'd to make uſe of Stratagem to obtain 
a Victory, which otherwiſe he could not ex- 
pet. Audley being encamp'd on Blore- 
Heath near a little River, Salisbury poſted 
himſelf on the other Side, as if he intended 
to guard the Paſs, and prevent his being at- 
tacked, Then-ſuddenly feigning a Fear, he 
retired in the Night, marching in ſuch man- 
ner as at Day- break his Enemies could ſtill 
ſee the Rear of his Army, This Retreat, 
which ſeem'd to be with Precipitation, in- 
ſpiring the Royaliſts with Ardour, they began 
20 hs the River in diſorder, imagining they 
had nothing to do but to purſue the flying 
Enemy. But while they were in this Con- 
fuſion, ſome being over the River, others 
in the Water, and others ready to paſs, the 
Earl of Salisbury return'd and fell upon the 
Troops already over, who had ſcarce time to 
draw up. However, the Conflict held four 
* or. five Hours, becauſe the King's Troops 
were ſupported by thoſe who were conti- 
nually paſſing. But as this could not be 
done without Diſorder, the Royal Army 
was at length put to Rout with the Loſs 
of two thouſand four hundred Men. Audley 
Bea: as I 
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himſelf was ſlain, with all the Principal (3 
ficers. 1 „ g 
The Earl of Salisbury having thus open 
a P aſſage, join'd. the Duke of Tork, who f : 
raiſing Troops in Wales. It would have b. 5 
too dangerous to purfue his March n 
London, becauſe the Court had already gy * 
gether a very conſiderable Body of Tia 
at Coventry. On the other hand, the Dube 
of York, and the Earl of Salisbury, were ig 
leſs intent on procuring Ailiſtance, in onder 
to withſtand the Forces which were Preparing 
againſt them. They ſent the Earl of jp, 
wick notice, that it would be very neceſſur i 
ſhould join them, and try - to bring they 
ſome Troops. Upon this Advice, Varuict 
left Calais under the Government of his Un. 
cle the Lord Falconbridge, and took wi 
him part of the Garriſon, of which he gur 
the Command to Sir Andrew Trollyp, why 
had ſignaliz d himſelf in the French War, 
It was ſeven Months after the Battle dt 
Blore- Heath, before the two Parties ha 
drawn all their Forces together. Och 
was come, and no Motion yet made on either 
Side. At length the King departed from 
Coventry, where he had aſſembled his Troops 
and marched towards Wales in queſt of the 
Malecontents, who were. encamped near 
Ludlow. Arriving at Glouceſter he made 
Halt, and ſent an offer of Pardon to all the 
Adherents of the rebellious Lords, provided 
they would lay down their Arms. This Pro 
clamation had a ſurprizing Effect; for Wi 
Andrew Trollop, who commanded the D. 
tachment of the Garriſon of Calais, wil. i 
drew that Night to the Royal Camp, wit 
the Troops under his Command, This De- 
ſertion, which increas'd every Moment, ther 
the Leaders into fo terrible a Conſternation, 
that, apprehenſive of being deliver d up 1 
day-break to the King, they choſe to ii 
themſelves by Flight. The Duke of 1, 
taking with him the Earl of Rutland his f, 
cond Son, imbark'd for Ireland. The Eat 
of Warwick fled towards Calais, and th 
Earl of Salisbury ſpeedily followed him, vi 
the Earl of March, the Duke of Vite 
eldeſt Son; which young Prince Was * 
aged nineteen. . The Generals being We 
drawn, the reſt of the Officers and Sold 
thus abandoned were reduced to inp 
Mercy of the King, who was pleas d to ft 
don all, except a few, who for Example 
were enec ut. 1 io 
+ Soon after the Duke of Somer/et emden 
with a Body of Troops, in order te 1 
poſſeſſion of the Government of Cala: | b 
the Garriſon firing on him, he Was 0 
land elſewhere, and retire to Guifnes, We 
he made frequent Incurſions about 7 
ut thoſe ſufficed not to render him M 
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would not be deprived of his Government, 
ftted out a Fleet to tranſport Succours to the 
Nuke of Somerſet. This Fleet, well provided 
with all Requilites, lay at Sandwich, waiting 
for a fair Wind. The Earl of Warwick, 
juving thereof Intelligence, privately diſpatch'd 
away a Body of Troops from Calais, under 
Command of Sir John Dinbam, who, arriving 
xt Sandwich, about break of Day, ſurpriſed 
moſt of the Officers in their Beds. As ſoon 
is he had them in his Power, he found Means 
> gain the Soldiers and Mariners, and carry'd 
the King's Ships to Calais. 2 
The Earl of Warwick made uſe of theſe 
Ships-to convoy him into Ireland, where he 
went to concert Meaſures with the Duke of 
Nirk, for their common Defence, Having 
been about a Month on this Voyage, he met 
in his Return the Duke of Exeter, Admiral of 
land, who waited to take him in his Paſ- 
ge; but ſo little diſpoſed were thoſe in the 
wyal Navy to fight againſt him, that the Duke 
of Exeter, fearing ſome Diſgrace, thought not 
Po NEPRRR 76200 117 
Soon after the Confederates landed at Sand- 
wich with 1500 Men, and found there a Bo- 
dy of 4000 Men, conducted by the Lord 
Cobham, The Dake of York was then in 
beland, With this Reinforcement the Lords 
march d towards London, knowing the Citizens 
were ready to receive them; in effect, the 
Gates being open d to them, they enter d the 
City at the Head of 46060 Men, their Army 
n that Number in ſo ſhort a March. 
The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhops of 
oo, Lincoln, Ely and Exeter declared for 


* 4 4 


Mean while the Queen who was at Coben- 
by, endeavour'd to prevent the Malecontents 
from entering London, by ſending the Lord 
ales with a ſtout Body of Forces; but the 
Mayor had refuſed to admit him, even before 
bons arrited., Scales, being thus repulſed; 
Wl thrown himfelf into the Tower, whence he 
"nal to demoliſh the City with his Artille- 
0 che Rebels were received; but the Citizens 
dot to pe terrify'd with theſe Threats: 
nenn While, the King and Queen were, with 
Poſlible Diligence, aflembling their Forces 
| Unentry, As ſoon as theit Army was read 
G 3 they 3 the Command 'to the 
ol donegſer (lately return d from Gi ſnes 
0 be Duke of Buckingham” Pat this was 
il form Sake, ' the Queen Herſelf being 
* General, fince all was done by her Or- 
1. Hough the King was perſonally preſent. 
1 Young Fart of March Sexins the | 
te pen, we thouſand Men, to give Her 
th 7, © the ſhould grow ſtronger. He 
Rt of fe che Earl of Snliſu9y with god 
„ oops, and took with him, the 
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| The: Queen, finding the Earl of Warwick 


ih Arms agat 


Earl of Warwick and the Lord Cobham, who 
ferved as his Lieutenahts, 
Ihe Queen advanting towards the Male- 
contents, encamped on. a Plain near Northamp- 
on. The Earls of March and Warwick like- 
wiſe advancing, encamped July 17, between 
Torcefter and Northompton. The fame Day, 
they ſent the Biſhop of Saliſbury to the King 
beſeeching him, 70 ſuſpend his Anger, and con- 

Ader aoith them of ſome Accommodation, 'to pre- 
vent the farther Effuſion of Engliſh Blood. But 
the Court, perceiving it to be only a general 
Propoſal, intended merely to falve the Appear- 
ances, would not by any means liſten to it; 
fo both ſides prepared for Hoſtilities . 
Jud 19, the Yorkifts advanced towards the 
royal Army. The Earl of Warwick com- 
manded the Right Wing, Lord Cobham the 
Left, and the Earl of March was in the Cen- 
ter. The Dukes of Somer/et and Buckingham 
were at the Head of the Royaliſts, while the 
Queen kept at ſome diſtance to obſerve what 
ſhould paſs, and diftribate Orders accordingly. 
The King remain'd in his Tent, waiting the 
Iſſue of a Battle which; probably, was to ſe- 
cure or deprive him' of - the Crown- for ever: 
The Fight began not till two in the Afternoon, 
the Lords having firſt publiſh'd in their Army 
a ſtrict Charge; not to hurt the King's Per- 
ſon, to ſpare the common Soldiers; but not to 

favour any of the Officers. The Battle laſted 

two (ſome ſay five) Hours, with great Fierce 
neſs and Obſtinacy on both Sides, till at length 
the Lord Grey, who commanded a conſider- 
able Body of the King's Army, ſuddenly 
went over to the Male- contents. This unex- 
pected Defection quite diſhearten'd the Roya- 
liſts. Apprehenſive that other Bodies would 
follow this Example, they began by degrees 
to give Ground, and at laſt were routed, with 
the Lok of ten thouſand Men. The Duke 


of ' Buckingham, the Earl of Shrewſbury Son 


of the renown'd Talbot, the Lord Beaumont, 
and ſeveral other Nobles and Officers of Di- 
ſtinction were ſlain on the Spot. 
The Queen with the young Prince of Walos 
and Duke of Sumerer, with the utmoſt Preci- 
pttation, ald ſcarce ever reſting; fled away in- 
to the Biſhoprick of Durham ; ſo great was 
their Feat of being ddliver'd to their Enemies. 
The unforthnäte King who continued ih His 
Tent, fell once indre into the Hands of the 
victorious Lords, who however paid him all 
the Reſpect he could have required of them 
had he beef in his greateſt Proſperity; Im- 
mediately after the Battle, he was hohoura- 


bly conducted to Northampton, whete he re- 
een fie. After chat, e 16; he "ate 6 


1 


ih er dne to "Londen, © departed thenee "Londen, ſrrounded with Crowds of Nobility 


8 * 


and Gentty, Who, a few Days before, were 


nſtchim. Mean while, the Queen, 


not thinking herſelf ſafe in Durham, private- 


ly retired with eight Perſons only, into Yates, 


1 where 


- 
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where none would ever have thought of Caſtle of Sandal, which was his own 


„ fil 


ſeeking her. Soon after, ſhe left that Re- the Arrival of the Earl of March, He kn ing 
treat, and with the Prince her Son, fled into the Queen, who had no Artillery, coulq hs! 
Scotland. 8 | force him in that Caſtle, which was wel og contr 
On the King's Arrival at London, he called tified, and queſtioned not but the Far 4 at all 

a Parliament for the ſecond of October. Son would haſten to his Relief. execu 
Thoſe who governed him had need of this De- It was no ſmall Mortification to the Quee yas t 
lay, in order to ſend for the Duke of York, to find this Adverſary fo ſcreen'd from al "A Fathe 
who was ſtill in Ireland. They took care to tack. For this Reafon, ſhe neglected no Frag three 
acquaint him with what was tranſacted, and to provoke her Enemy, and induce him 5 it I 
requeſted him to repair to London with all quit his retreat. As ſhe deſpaired not f War 
poſſible Expedition, that he might be there at accompliſhing tr Deſign, ſhe placed a Boy inſomu 
opening the Parliament, or ſooner if the Wind of Troops in Ambuſh, behind a Hill, The; . 
would permit. | ihne appear'd before the Walls of Sanda! vip. 8 28 
The Duke of York could not reach London ing the Duke all manner of Provocations a 2 7 
till two Days after opening the Parliament. while threatening him, another while * + Ich 


The next Morning after his Arrival he ſent ing him Defiances, and upbraiding him, tw Ml : 
a Writing to the Parliament, containing the a Man who aſpired to the Crown ſhould ſuffer Ml x 
Reaſons whereon he grounded his Pretenſions himſelf to be thus ſhut up by a Woman. ; 5 - 
to the Crown. This Affair was debated in The Duke of Dre had hitherto Proceed] g | 
Parliament with great Warmth ; but after a with the utmoſt Prudence and Conduct. Du. l ” 
Debate of ſeveral Days, it was reſolved, that ring the Wars of France, where he had pl * 
Henry ſhould enjoy the Crown during Life, commanded in chief, he had ſhewn no lf We fl 
and the Duke of York be declared his Succeſ= Wiſdom than true Valour. But, on this o. WW: I 1 
ſor. This Reſolve was paſſed into a Parlia- cafion, he unfortunately ſuffer'd his Courage f * 8 : 
mentary Act, declaring, that notwithſtanding to prevail, contrary to the Opinion of hj * 55 
the Duke of York's indiſputable Title to the Friends, who counſelled him rather to con- 41 | 


Crown, he had freely conſented, that Henry temn thoſe vain Reproaches. And marchin hellen 
ſhould poſſeſs it for his Life, and promiſed to out of the Caſtle, drew up his Forces a n 4 ! 
ſwear Allegiance to him as his lawful Sove- Maleſeld Plain, reckoning that his Reſolution {if 41 
reign; but if the King ſhould any way in- and Experience would ſupply the Deſect of de Cue 
fringe or violate this Agreement, then the Numbers in his Army. No ſooner was be KD 
Crown ſhould immediately devolve to the in Battle Array, but he ſaw himſelf attacked Man tha 
Duke of York, or his lawful Heirs. - by the Queen's Troops, which being abun- . ?:n4-:;. 
After this Agreement, the King no way dantly more numerous than his, had over hin Mug in Z 
_ deviated from his former Character. Tho' a very conſiderable Advantage. While be ſoperiour | 
it was eaſy for him to comprehend what Pre- was preſſed in the Front by Enemies ſtronge ad fen: 4 
judice the late Settlement brought to his Fa- than himſelf, thoſe who lay in Ambuſh be: bundked 
mily, and particularly to his Son the Prince hind the Hill roſe and attacked him in the ood Forty 


of Wales, he lived quietly in his Servitude, Rear. This unexpected Aſſault bred ful . Father 10 
without concerning himſelf about Means for Confuſion among his Troops that, wit 
his Deliverance. Satisfied with whatever the half an Hour, they were routed, and bimſel ber, Gi. 
Duke of York was pleas'd to ſuggeſt, he lain, couragiouſly fighting. The young EB 
minded nothing but Devotion, and left the of Rutland, his ſecond Son, not above twin 
publick Affairs wholly. at the Diſcretion of Years of Age, flying with his Governor, wage 
thoſe who managed them in his Name. overtaken by the Lord Clifford, who plung 

In the mean time the Queen, far from be- his Dagger into -his Breaſt, notwithſtandug 
ing diſcouraged, had aſſembled in the North a his Governor's preſſing Entreaties for hin 
Body of Forces eighteen thouſand ſtrong; and to. ſpare the young Prince's Life. A 
the Duke of York having Intelligence of the wards, the fame Lord finding the Duke ak 
Queen's Efforts to levy an Army, ſet out York's Body, beheaded it, and crowns 
from London with only four or. five thouſand Head with a Paper Crown, made in hall 
Followers, leaving Orders with his Son the caus'd it to be fixed on a Lance's Point, N 
Earl of March, to conduct into Wales the preſenting the ſame to the Queen, ſhe 9%} 
reſidue of his Army, there to refreſh them, it to be placed on the Walls of Vert. 1 
and then to march and join him. As he ad- Earl of Saliſbury was taken Priſoner * 
 . vanced towards the North, he received the Battle, and conveyed, wounded as he ; 

mortifying News of the Queen's great Suc- to Pontefra#, and beheaded; and his 

ceſs, in levying Troops. At length, being placed near that of the Duke of Tos * 
arrived near Wakefield in the County of York, Such was the Succeſs of this Battle, wy 
be heard the Queen was advancing towards about the Cloſe. of December, 1460, pl 
bim, at the Head of eighteen thouſand Men; the Town of Wakefield, from when, f 
whereupon he determined on retiring to the derived its Name. The Earl of Mul 1 


_—_— 


„ of the Defeat and Death of the Duke 
0s Father, was not diſcouraged. On the 
c irs he reſolv'd to. maintain the Quarrel 
TY kin and either lofe his Life, or 
: cute his Father's Deſigns. This Prince 
2 then in Wales ready to march to his 
d Aſſiſtance. His Army was twenty 
tree thouſand ſtrong, beſide thoſe he left 
it London, under command of the Earl of | 
Yarwick, for the Defence of that Metropolis; 
much that finding himſelf ſtrong enough 
80 in queſt of the Queen; he deſired no- 
ding fo ardently as the opportunity of reveng- 
pe his Father's . ; ; 
While the Earl of March was. taking this 
Reſolution, the Queen advanced towards 
[mdn, with deſign to ſecure that great City, 
which could alone influence the Fortune: of 
ather Party; but hearing on the Road that 
the Earl of March began to move, ſhe diſ- 
ratched Jaſper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, to 
oppoſe this new Enemy, whom ſhe imagin'd 
not ſo ſtrong as he was. The Earl of March, 
nformed of the Queen's Motion towards 
Lindon, altered his Courſe, and, inſtead of 
ring to meet her, took likewiſe the Road to 
Lndm, in order to intercept her; but having 
Intelligence of the Detachment ſent againſt 


two hoſtile Armies, which muſt have been 
the Caſe with ' him had. he continued his 
Ront ; wherefore, coming to a ſudden Re- 
ſlution, he return'd to meet the Earl of 
Pembroke, He met him near Mortimer”'s 
Crols in Herefordſhire, and, as he was much 
luperiour in Number, eaſily defeated him, 
ad ſlew of his Followers three thouſand eight 
undred. The Earl of Pembroke had the 
Fortune to eſcape. But Owen Tudor his 
Father, according to ſome, or more proba- 
bly, his younger Brother, being taken Pri- 
er, was beheaded, with ſeveral others, by 


"ay of Repriſal for the Earl of Sahſbury, 
The News of this Defeat reaching the 
(een on the Road, prevented her not from 
a outinuing her March towards London. And 


Aung at St. Alban's, received Advice, that 
r Earl of Warwick was marching towards 
der with his Army, reinforced with a Body 
| 3 and bringing with him the 
The two Armies meeting on Bernartts 
ath, began a fight, which at firſt was ve- 

herce on both Sides; but _ Lovelace, 'who 
mmanded one of the Wings of Warwict's 
ie cot engaging in time, Victory declared 
RG Vsen; and the vanquiſhed loſt two 
he eicht hundred Men. She had with- 
a of jp; non to free the King, whom the 
* ch. durſt not yetiture to leave at 
er p. ommion in Civil Wars, beheadi 

i Perſons of Diſtinction, particularly 


HENRY VI. 


him, he judged it not proper to come between 


the Lord Bonville, and Sir Thomas Kiriel, © 
though the King had granted them their 
Lives. As her Troops had voluntarily liſted 
in her Service, without her having wherewithal 
to pay them, ſhe could not hinder them, 
after the Victory, from plundering the Town 
of St. Alban s. Theſe Northern Soldiers de- 
clared, they had taken Arms only on Promiſe 
of having the Plunder of the Country lying 
South of the Trent, This Pretenſion inſpir'd 
the Inhabitants of London, and the neighbour- 
ing Country with a Terror very prejudicial. to 
the Queen. Proviſions being grown very 
ſcarce in her Army, by reaſon of the extra- 
ordinary Licentiouſneſs of her Troops, ſhe 
ſent to the Mayor of London for a Supply, 
who not daring to deny her at ſuch a Juncture, 
ordered ſeveral Carts to be loaded; but as 
they were going out of the Gate, the Mob 
ſtopped them, and told the Mayor, they would 
not ſuffer Proviſions to be ſent to an Army 
which was purpoſely come to plunder the 
Country. The Mayor, not being able to re- 
medy or prevent this Diſorder, made his Ex- 
cuſe to the Queen, and gave her hopes of be- 
ing receiv d into the City when the People were 
appeas d. FT LES 
While the Queen, at St. A/ban's, was treat- 


ing-with the Mayor of London, the Earl of 


March was, with all poſſible diligence, ad- 
vancing to inſpire the Londoners with a Reſo- 
lution to keep their Gates ſhut againſt the 
Queen, on account of the approaching Aſſiſt- 
ance ; and, in effect, the News of his March 
contributed much towards prolonging the Ne- 
gociation between the, Queen and the Mayor, 
which ruined her Affairs. When ſhe heard 
the Earl of March was advaneing apace, and 
had ſtrengthened his Army with the remains 
of the Earl of Warwick's, ſhe choſe to retire 
The Earl of March, overjoyed that the 
Queen voluntarily yielded him the Metropolis, 
entered, as it were in Triumph, the beginning 
of March, He was receiv'd with the Accla- 
mations of the Citizens, who, for ſeveral 
Years paſt, had in a manner declared againſt 


the Court. The Caution wherewith the late 


Duke of Vr judged proper to Ie him- 
ſelf, had been fo detrimental to him, that 
his Son's Friends deemed it entirely requiſite 
at once to place him on the Throne. After 
expos d to the Delays of x Parliament, but to 
proceed to an extraordinary Election, firſt by 
the People, and then by the Nobles. They 
were of Opinion, this Method could be ju- 
ſtified by that Act of Parliament which con- 

Leg the Agreement Parken the Dake of 
York, and that it was unneceſfary to wait fot 
a freſh Confirmation 


Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Bätl of 


Warwick drew up his Army in a . 


1 


fundry Confultations, they reſolved not to be 


* 
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the City, amidſt Multitudes, whom brdering : 
to be caſt into a Circle round Him, he read 
aloud the Agreement between the King and 
the Duke of vrt, with the Act of Parlia- 


ment wheteby it was confirmed. That done, pen 


he told the People, Henty had notoriouſſy 
violated this Agreement, and thereby, ac- 
cording to the liar PDeerte, forfeited 
his Right: to the Crown. And exalting his 
Voite, aſked: the People who ſtood round 
him, I¶ derber they would have Lan- 
caſter for Ring The whole Multitude crying 
out, No, 10. Ile aſked, Whether, according 
to that Settlement, they world have: Edward, 
Sen to the late Duke of York, for their Sove- 
reien? To which all the People anſwered with 
Acclamations, expreſſing their Conſent. - And 
he was ſoon aftet proclaimed in London and the 


neighbouring Towns, by the Name of Eu- 
Wa, t 
Ihus ended the Reign of Ay VL, which 


had continued thirty-cight Years and a half, 


without His ever'intermeddling with the Ad- 
2 — of . Affairs. His ps and 


E D WARD IV. the S creenth Kin of England fur th th 
Conqueſt. | 


binn was proclaim'd the fifth of 
\ Marth, and on got twelfth or thirteenth 
"th ie fame Month, was obliged to put him- 
elk 2 At the Head of his Army, and march'd 
towa rds the North with a Re olution of going 
in queſt of Margaret, The two Armies met 
on Palm Sunday, between Saxton and Towton, 
where they drew up. 5:4 s Army was fixty 
thoufand ſtrong, and ard's about forty 
thouſand. The Air was darken d hy 'the 
Snow. which fell very thick, and was by the 
Wind driven in the F Faces of the e 
Theſe Jaſt began the Fight with a 1 Og. 
Arrows, which bein 58 diſcharged at too 
3 Diſtance, did very little Execution. Fau- 
1 2 WhO commanded the Van of Ed. 
ward's Army, dildainin a Fight 10 itant, 
order'd his Mica to 1 555 their i ee and 7 


theit Swords " Whereupon 5 . . 


proaching: "each. other be 


Wherein both Sides expreſſed 4p þ Intrepidity, 

ad a he Retohutjan 0 . their, bk 

to gain he Ne . The Batt < laſt ed from 

Morning ight, _ are en 
. by an uncommon  Valour, which. did not 

tribute. to Nun "his Troops. i in 

dei ele Fes 25 ben 189 ing for 

: his 84 At length, to' 254 7 

_ the La vin 6-5 io give Ground, not 


| it and 
the 
N che Vi- 


” by 5 
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only Defect Was a natural Imbelicity whic 
rendered him incapable to govern of "king 
Ever ſubordinate by thoſe who managed * 
fairs in his Name, his Capacity reached not t. 
etrate the Conſequences of the Counſa 
given him, which to him ſeem -d alway; 
He' was Chaſte, Temperate, extremely Rel. 
gious, abhorting Injuſtice and Cruelty, In. 
deed, theſe Virtues would have render d him 
a moſt accompliſhed Prince; had they been 
attended with the Qualifications of a Sore. 
reign. His Incapacity render'd him contem 
table: to his Subjects; but the Innocency # 
his Life, never ov d their Contempt to paß 
into Hatred. 

- Henry VI, was chirty-nlfie Years and about 
a quarter old; when he was diſpoſſeſſed af 
that- Regal Dignity which he had enjoyed 
almoſt from his very Birth. He ſtill lived long 
enough to be the Sport of Fortune, as will 
een ! in the ſubſequent Reign. Earl his 
Son, Prince of Wales, was in his ninth Yeu 
at the time of this Cataſtrophe. 
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Qtory ; However this DP TIM 3 
Edward's, Soldiers to make we: Efforts, they 
ſo preſſed their Enemies, that at lat the 
forced them to turn their Backs; and then 1 it 
Was a dreadful Slaughter enſued, Among the 
Dead were found the Earls of Northunber 12 
and Weſtmoreland, the Lords Dacres and Well 
Sir John News), and Andrew Trollep. Tis 
Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter had the Hap 
pineſs to eſcape. Thomas (aui tne). Earl of De. 
wonſhire was taken 2, He was at firſt ſpared 
notwithſtanding the King's Commands; butit 
was only in. __ 1% his making. a Jefs bo. 
nourable Exit on a Scaffold. 
After this ſignal Victory, Edu, mar 


Say, id Tit 2 Arno in Expe Cation dd 


Margaret. "Pr as, after 

15 156 0 ttle, they could not hop 

«the they Choſe to retire to B 

G18 and from dene fled for way to 4. s 
On his Arrival at Ter, Edu 

9250 the Heads gh; 11 Duke his F ather, and 

the 


( 
ne Earl ; to be taken, dow!, al 
ole. of of Shy Devonſhire and 75 
ethers, beheaded at e to be 
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their Places. He ſtay'd ſotne time at 1 
a ke Mears the ede 4 the 1 
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EDWARD IV. 


he arrived the eighth of June; and was 
ned on the twenty-ninth. 
. oon after the King created George, the elder 
or his Brothers, Duke of Clarence, and Rich- 
the younger Brother, Duke of Gloceſter. 
A 1 Lord Fauconbridge was made Earl of 
- 4 Henry Bourchier, the King's maternal 
Uncle, was honoured with the Title of Earl 
of Eſſex, and John Nevil, the Earl of War- 
wels Brother, had the Title of Lord Mon- 


tague, 


Notwithſtanding the Earl of Devonſhire, 


where 


ind ſome others, had been beheaded at Vork, 


theſe Victims were not deemed ſufficient to 
tone for the Blood of the Houſe of York's 
Friends ſhed by the Queen on Scaftolds. To 
the King's Policy, Fear, or Reſentment were 
Iewiſe to be ſacrificed John de Vere Earl of 
Oxfurd, and Aubery his eldeſt Son, who was 
publickly beheaded. . 

Mean while Margaret having left the King 
her Huſband with the Prince her Son in 
Sotland, went over to France, and obtaining 
of Leis XI. an Aid of five hundred Men, 
with a Promiſe of a greater Aid, embark'd 
to make a Deſcent in England. As ſhe hoped 
the Inhabitants of the northern Counties 
would take Arms in her Favour, ſhe landed 
at the Mouth of the Tyne; but ſhe there 
found a Body of Engliſb Troops, who forced 
her to reimbark with Precipitation. A few 
Hours after, her Ship being ſeparated from the 
reſt of the Fleet by a Storm, it was with 
geat difficulty that, having enter'd the Taveed, 
ſhe at laſt landed at Berwick, The Reſidue 
d the Ships were driven towards Bamburgh, 
where the French would have landed ; but 
the Baſtard Og/e, who was in thoſe Parts, ha- 
ing prevented their Deſcent, they retired 
dhe little Iſle of Lindisfarn ; for the Wind 
WF ndred their putting to Sea. Thither they 
were immediately follow'd by Ogle, who at- 
lacking them ſlew part, and took four hundred 
Fiicners. Their Leader was in a manner the 
Mly Perſon who found Means to eſcape, in a 
Fiher-boat, to Berwick. - J 

war d, on receiving this News, readily 
Onceived Margaret was ſecure of the Aſſiſt- 
ace of the Scots, and would ſoon march in- 
0 England. This Apprehenſion obliging him 
Kuly to attend to his Affairs, he diſpatch'd 
Pay before the Lord Montague, with what 
aps were ready, while himſelf haſtened 
beat Sea and Land Armament, which he 

* Preparing in order vigorouſly to oppoſe 
Enemies. — 
e having begun his March, heard 
"a pd, that the Queen was enter'd 
which D - land at the Head of an Army, 
2 Wy increaſed, by Reaſon of the 
13 ſhe allow'd the Soldiery. He 

er advanced as far as Durham. where 


led ſome Days, expecting a Reinforce- 


fined in the Tower. 
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ment coming to him from the King. Theſe 
Supplies being arrived, he continued his March, 
and meeting a Detachment of the Enemies, 
commanded by the Lords Hungerford and Rofs, 
attack d and put them to Rout : Ralph Per- 
cy, who ſerved Henry, tho' he had taken the 
Oath to Edward, was ſlain in this Action. The 
Duke of Somerſet no more ſcrupling to break 
his Oath than Percy, was alſo gone to join the 
Queen, | 

Montague, encouraged with this Succeſs, 
march'd immeeiately to Hexham, where Henry 
lay intrench'd, and, attacking him in his Lines 
without giving him time to recover himſelf; 
gain'd a compleat Victory, The Duke of 
Somerſet, Lords Roſs and Hungerford, were 
taken Priſoners ; but Henry, Margaret, and 
the Prince their Son, got away to Scotland. 
The Priſoners were not long ſuffer'd to lan- 
guiſh; a few Days after, the Duke of Somer- 


ſet was beheaded at Hexham, as were the 


Lords Roſs and Hungerford elſewhere ; with 
twenty Officers of note at 77k. Several others 
who had conceal'd themſelves in different 
Places, being either diſcover'd or deliver'd u 
to the Conqueror, were likewiſe ſacrificed to 
his Vengeance. . 

After this Victory, Edward who was ad- 
vanced to Durham, ſent the Earl of Warwick 
farther Northwards, to recover ſome Places 
taken by the Queen; after which he return'd 
to London. The Earl of Warwick, having 
nothing to fear ſince the Victory obtain'd by 
his Brother, divided his Army into three Bo- 
dies, and beſieged at once Bamburgh, Dun- 


ftanburgh and Alnwick : Of theſe Places, the 


two firſt were eafily taken, and the com- 
manding Officers puniſhed. Alnwick, where a 
certain French Captain commanded with ſome 
Troops of his Nation, held out till the Earl 
of Angus came to its Relief with a Body 
of Scots; but all the ſaid Earl was able to 
effect was withdrawing the Garriſon. 

Edward, being arrived at London, order'd 
two Patents to be drawn up under the Great 
Seal, in order to recompence the Lord Mon- 
tague and Sir William Herbert with the Dig- 
nities he on them confered. The former he 
created Marquis of Montague, and the latter 


Earl of Pembroke. 


Henry hoping to 
meet with ſome Friend in England who would 
conceal him till Opportunity offer d of paſſing 
over to France, travelled into England in 
Diſguiſe; but being known, he was ſeized, 
ignominiouſly conducted to London, and con- 


In the Year 1463, King 


Queen Margaret and 
Prince Edward her Son retired to Sluice in 
Flanders, where the Duke of Burgundy gave 
her a very honourable Reception. She after- 
wards retired with the Prince her Son to Rene 
d Anjou, her Father. n 
Edward having thus King Henry in his 
| $5 5 Power, 
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Power, and Queen Margaret retired to the 
Duke her Father, his chief Counſellors preſs'd 
him to think of marrying. To which pur- 
poſe he ſent the Earl of Warwick to propoſe 
a Match with Bona of Savey, the Queen of 

| France's Siſter, which was readily agreed to. 
But while this was doing, King Edward be- 
ing in Northamptonſhire, near the Manor of 
Grafton, was diſpoſed to viſit Faquelina of 
Luxemburg, Wen ers of Bedford, who had 
marry'd Sir Richard Woodville. By him ſhe 

had, among other Children, a Daughter 
named Elizabeth, who had been marry'd to 

Sir Fohn Grey, and on his deceaſe was retired 
to her Father. She had the Affliction to ſee 
her Huſband's Eſtate confiſcated, on account 
of his Attachment to the Lancaſtrian Intereſt, 
and had loſt his Life in its Service. The 
King's Viſit appearing to this young Lady to 
be a favourable Opportunity, ſhe came and 
threw herſelf at his Feet, imploring the Re- 
ſtitution of her deceaſed Huſband's Lands, 
and his Pity on her Children. Edward im- 
mediately raifing her from the Ground, gave 
her Hopes of his granting what ſhe requeſted, 
and even intimated, it was not in his Power 
to refuſe her any thing. Afterwards, in his 

rivate Converſations with her, he would fain 
r perſuaded her to purchaſe the Favour at 
a very high Rate. But ſhe plainly told him, 
that notwithſtanding ſhe deemed herſelf unwor- 
thy to be a Queen, ber Spirit was above ſtoop- 
ing to be any one's Concubine. This Declara- 
tion, which evidenced ſuch Virtue in El:za- 
beth, made ſo deep Impreſſion on the King, 
that deſpairing to attain his Ends any other 
way, he offer'd her Marriage. The young 
Lady, agreeably ſurpriſed at ſo advantageous 

a Propoſal, accepted it immediately, in a man- 

ner ſo reſpectful and acknowledging, as com- 
pleated the Conqueſt of this Monarch's Heart. 
However, as he was unwilling to diſoblige the 
Ducheſs of Vork his Mother, he could not 
think of proceeding any farther without ac- 
quainting her with his Intention. The Ducheſs 
amazed at his haſty Reſolution, uſed all her 
Rhetorick to difluade him from it. She re- 
preſented to him, the Injury he would do to 
the Earl of Warwick, to whom he mw much 
obliged, and who, it was to be feared, would 
highly reſent it; that by 

going to put upon the King of France, he would 
make him his mortal Enemy, and render im- 

practicable the defired Paciſication: In a 
Word, he was going marry a Beggar, his 
Subject, and who had Children by another Man. 

Edward briefly reply'd, it was uncertain whe- 
ther the Earl of Warwick would confider his 
Change as an Injury; but as for him he was 

ſure of bis Aﬀettion: That the Kin of France 
awas like to have upon his Hands Affairs which 
would probably divert him from all Thoughts 


of ſeeking Revenge. Laſtly, that a Dower 


the Affront he was 


of ENGLAND, 
ought to be of no Conſideration in q Min, 


Marriage ; and whatever elſe he : 
would be ſupplied by his ze 3 * 7 1 
of her whom he choſe for a Wife, ge th 
ingly Edward eſpouſed her in the Pink ny 
a few Perſons, ſo that his Marriage win 1 
vulged only by the Orders given to f , 
for the new Queen's Coronation. "Ty 
The Nobles and People were | 
ſurpriſed to ſee the Whig inarey's «a 
his Subjefts, when he was negociatin £ 
Marriage at the Court of France with £ 
Princeſs of Savoy ; nay, when this Martng 
was already concluded. Sir Richard Wit 
ville, the Queen's Father, was immedi) 
raiſed to the Dignity of Earl of River: 5 
his Son Anthony Woodville, marry'd to the 
only Daugnter of Lord Scales, the wealthiet 
Heireſs in the Kingdom. This created great 
Envy in the Nobles, particularly in the Duke 
of Clarence, who could not but highly te. 
ſent it, that the King his Brother ſhould ng 
think of procuring him this advantageay 
Match. But this was nothing in compariſon 
of the Earl of Warwick's Indignation at be- 
ing ſo impoſed on. He thought the Ki 
ſhould have had more Reſpect for him, than 
to treat him thus unworthily. In this R. 
lief, he expreſſed his Reſentment to the 
King of France, who failed not to infame 
it to the utmoſt of his Power. The Duke 
of Clarence joining with the Earl of Ver- 
wick, married the Earl's eldeſt Daughte 
with a conſiderable Fortune, and the Mu- 
riage was conſummated at Calais. But they 
took care to conceal their Reſentments, be- 
cauſe it was not yet time to diſcoyer them, 
What ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that the Duke 
and the Earl remain'd at Calais till the l. 
ſurrection hereafter mentioned, cannot be 
true; it on the contrary appears, that the 
were in England moſt part of this Year, k. 
fore the Inſurrection, and even in Tabu 
with the King, who had not the leaſt lt 
ligence of their Combination, Nay, it fem 
he began to repent his great Neglect of ft 
Earl of Warwick ; ſince on the 17th of 4. 
guſt, he made him Juſticiary of Soul“ Val, 
and ſome time after grand Seneſchal of he 
whole Principality, | 3 
Notwithſtanding theſe Favours, the li 
of Warwick's Projects commenced elt“ 
tion. In the beginning of OZober, abt f 
Yorkſhire a Sedition, which all the Hitt 
ans unanimouſly aſcribe to the ſecret " 
tiſes of the Marquis of Montague, and . | 
Archbiſhop of York, the Earl of Warn 
Brothers. The Occaſion, or Pretence 0 
this. In the City of York was a cerian 
pital, to the Maintenance whereof the Wi 
Country had always contributed, wins * 
ing obliged ſo to do. In time, theſe wwe 
tary Cont ributions were changed into? © | 


EE r Fr n 
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of Right wholly founded on Cuſtom, and for 
which Collectors were appointed. They 
who had been bribed to ſtir up the People, 
irtfully ſpread 2 Report, that the Contribu- 
tions were miſapplied, and ſerved only to 
enrich the Directors of the Hoſpital ; that 
belle, the Hoſpital being ſufficiently en- 
dowed, theſe Collections were needleſs. Here- 
vpon the Country People took Fire, as if it 
had been an Affair of the utmoſt Importance. 
They aſſembled to the Number of fifteen 
thouſand, and having firſt murder'd ſome of 
the Collectors, marched towards York, under 
Conduct of one Robert Huldern, At this In- 
telligence the Marquis of Montague, who, re- 
ſded at York, aſſembling a Body of the Ci- 
tizens, fallied out againſt thoſe Mutineers, 


er, order'd his Head to be ſtruck off. This 
Conduct might gave occaſion to preſume the 
edition not to have been rais'd by himſelf, 
had certain Steps he took afterwards been leſs 
ambiguous, | 

The firſt Rumour of this Commotion 
made Edward apprehenſive of the Conſe- 
quences. Indeed the Cauſe was not very 
important ; but, ſenſible how numerous the 
Lancaſtrian Party till were, he queſtioned 
not its being excited by ſome leading Peer, 
attached to that Houſe. However, he was 
very far from miſtruſting his Brother and the 
Earl of Warwick to be the chief Authors. 
Whatever the Iſſue might be, he diſpatched 
Orders to the Earl of Pembroke, Governor of 
Malts, to aſſemble all the Forces of thoſe 
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v Parts, and keep himſelf ready to march, 
m. Mean while the Vorzſpire Malecontents, ra- 
ke ther animated than diſcouraged at the ill Suc- 


cels of their firſt Attempt, took Arms again, 


and placed at their Head Henry, Son of the 
hey Lord Fitz-Hugh, and Henry Nevil, Son of 
be the Lord Latimer, Neither of theſe young 
our Leaders had much Experience; but they 
tt were directed by Sir Fohn Conyers, a Perſon of 
em Courage and Conduct, and well verſed in 


military Affairs. Their firſt Project was to 
poſſeſs themſelves of York ; but ſuddenly al- 
(ering their Reſolution and Route, they 
marched away for London, not at all doubt- 
ng that their Army would increaſe by the 
may, as was actually the Caſe. Then it was 
that the Affair of York Hoſpital appeared to 
ve been a mere Contrivance to amuſe the 
People; lince the Hoſpital afforded not the 
tous any ſort of Pretence to direct their 
Courſe towards London. — 
Mean while the Earl of Pembroke, having 
n together about ten thouſand Men, be- 
11. his March in queſt of the Malecontents. 
2 75 Joined on the Road by the Lord Staf- 
Ar with eight hundred Archers. The two 
* approaching each other, the Earl of 
brate ſent his Brother, Sir Richard Her- 
2 


\ 


EDWARD IV. 


ſew a great Number, and, taking their Lead- 


431 
Bert, with a Detachment, to view the Enemy : 
as near as poſſible. Sir Richard executed his 
Orders with great Conduct, without however 
expoſing himſelf to be attacked ; though his 
Followers, who had not his Experience; 
fondly imagining a fair Opportunity of de- 
feating the Enemy would flip their Hands, 
ſpite of him, fell on their Rear; but Conyers, 
who foreſaw it, was ſo well prepared, that, 
with conſiderable Loſs, the Detachment was 
routed. | 

Edward hearing this News, wrote to the 
Earl of Pembroke, not to be diſcouraged at fo 
ſlight a Repulſe; aſſuring him, he would 
either join him perſonally, or ſend him a 
powerful Reinforcement. Mean while, the 
Seditious, finding they had at their Heels an 
Army which might daily increaſe, and ap- 
prehenſive of meeting King Edward in the 
way, determined on marching away to War- 
wick, where, in all Appearance, the Leaders 
were well ſatisfied of finding Reception. 
But the Earl of Pembroke, impatient to have 
his Revenge, marched directly towards them, 
and forced them to halt near Banbury, where 
the two Armies encamped at a {mall Diſtance 
from each other. In the interiin, Pembrote 
and Lord Stafford quarrelling about Quarters, 
Stafford withdrew in the Night with iis sight 
hundred Archers. On the morrow, at Break 
of Day, the Malecontents marched in good 
Order to attack the Royal Army. By De- 
ſerters they had heard of the Lord Staford's 
Retreat, and were reſolv'd to improve it. 
Henry Nevil, one of their Generals, advancing 
in order to engage, for fear the Royaliſts 
ſhould retire, was fiercely repuls'd, made 
Priſoner, and in cold Blood murder'd. This 
Piece of Inhumanity inſpiring the Northern 
Men with a kind of raging Madneſs, they fu- 
riouſly poured in upon their Enemies, and 
notwithſtanding the exceſſive Valour of Sir 
Richard Herbert, who perform'd that Day 
Actions extolled by all the Hiſtorians, the 
King's Army was put to Rout, The Earl of 
Pembroke and his Brothers fell into the Hands 
of the Conquerors, who carrying them to 
Banbury, order'd their Heads to be ſtruck off, 
in revenge for the Death of Sir Henry Nevuil. 
After this Victory the Malecontents continued 
their march to Maric. « 5 

A few Days after the Battle of Banbury, 
the People of Northamptonſhire imitating 
thoſe of Ndri/hire, aſſembled in great Num- 
bers under Conduct of one Riddiſdale. This 
mutinous Rabble, which perpetually ſwelled, 


tumultuouſly aſſaulting Grafton, a Seat ap- 


pertaining to the Earl of Rivers, the Queen's 
Father, ſeiz d the Earl and brought him to 
Northampton, where, without any ſort of le- 
gal Formality, he was beheaded: 5 
On the other hand, the King juſtly incenſed 
with Lord Stafford for abandoning the —_ 
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ot Pembroke on a frivolous Quarrel, and oc- 
caſioning by his retreat the Loſs of Banbury 
Battle, caus'd him to be publickly beheaded. 
This new-kindled inteſtine War was, for 
Tome time, interrupted by the Severity of the 
Seaſon ; beſide, the King, to whom it was 
very unexpected, wanted Time to prepare. On 
the other hand, the Malecontents not having as 
yet any declar'd Head, remained quiet, in ex- 
pectation of more particular. Directions. | 
If the Duke of Clarence and Earl of War- 
wick were at Calais during the late Troubles, 
it is likely they returned not to England till 
about February, 1740; there being not the 
leaſt mention of them in Rymer's Collection 
ſince Auguſt, in the Vear preceding. After 
their return, Edward was fo far from ſuſ- 
pecting them, that, on the ſeventh of March, 
he ſent them a Joint-Commiſſion to levy 
Troops againſt the Northern Revolters. Seven 
Days after he conferred on the Earl of Mor- 
ceſter the Office of High Conſtable, yacan 
by the Death of the Earl Rivers. « 
But very ſoon after, the King's Eyes were 
fully opened with regard to the Duke his 
Brother, and the Earl of Warwick. They 
levied Troops by Virtue of his Commiſſion, 
but not for his Service ; beſide, the Rebels no 
way ſcrupled acknowledging them for their 
Heads. Thus both Sides were preparing 
more than ever to renew the War. Mean 
while, ſuch was Edward's Prepoſſeſſion, that 
his Brother and the Earl of Y/arw:ck durſt not 
appear before him, that he imagined their De- 
ſign was to retire into Ireland, whereof the 
Duke of Clarence had the Lieutenancy. In this 
Belief he iſſued a Proclamation, dated March 
the twenty-third, enjoining the [r:/þ not to 
pay any Obedience to the Duke his Brother, 
and to apprehend both him and the Earl of 
Warwick, in caſe they paſſed over thither. 
But the Duke of Clarence and Earl of 
Warwick were very far from any thoughts of 
going over to Ireland. On the contrary, they 
were intent on raiſing Troops, each in dif- 
ferent Quarters. Having at length Intelli- 
gence that the King was preparing to march 
againſt them, they thought proper to join, 
left by remaming ſeparate they ſhould fur- 
niſh him with too many Advantages; where- 
fore, Edward, when he marched to attack 
them, found them ready for his Reception, 
and fully determined to decide the Diſpute 
by a Battle. However, the uncertainty of 
the Iſſue holding both Parties equally ſuſ- 
pe nſeful, certain of the moſt moderately. in- 
clined Nobles interpos'd, to attempt procuring 
ſome Accommodation, rather than proceed 
to Hoſtilities. This Edward paſſionately de- 
fired, becauſe he conſider d he was on the 
Point of hazarding his'Crown by the Loſs 
of a Battle, whereas a Victory could not 
procure him any great Benefit. On the other 


ms 
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hand, he flatter'd himſelf, that the Fafl of 


Warwick, ſeeing him in o good a Poſtu. 
would be glad, by any honourable Compo. 
tion, to free himſelf from his preſent bad " 
tuation. Wherefore, fancying the Negock 
tion could not fail of Succeſs, he neglects 
taking the cuſtomary Precautions for the d. 
fence.of his Camp, contrary to that moſt . 
proved Maxim of War, That People 2 
never to be more on their Guard, than while fa 
are in Treaty. | ; 
Mean time, the Earl of Warwick i. 
form'd of Edward's Remiſſneſs, failed not 
taking the offer d Advantage. After all pa. 
ſible Care to prevent his Deſign's being diſc. 
verde, he march'd in the Night directly ino 
the King's Camp, and giving thereon a ſud. 
den Attack, put it in the utmoſt Confuſon. 
Edward himſelf ſurpriz'd, like all the | 
of his Army, ſaw himſelf in the Hands gf 
his Enemies, before he could take any Me. 
ſures for his Defence or Eſcape. The vids. 
rious Earl no ſooner had him in his Power, 
but he caus'd him to be conducted to ar 
wick. After that, he order'd him to be n. 
moved to Middleham Caſtle, under Cuſtody 
of his Brother the Archbiſhop of York, who 
was no leſs concern'd than himſelf carefully to 
guard ſuch a Priſoner. . = | 
This Accident ſeem'd to have ended the 
War. Indeed Edward being a Captive, no- 
thing more appear'd that could oppoſe the 
two triumphant Confederates ;- - wherefore, 
they ſo rely'd on their good Fortune, that 
they diſbanded moſt of their Troops, as not 
wanting them after this Deciſion. They had 
only to determine on what Model the G0 
vernment ſhould be- ſettled ; for it does not 
appear, they had any deſire to reſtore Hey 
to the Throne ; but a certain unlooked-for 
Event, no leſs ſurprizing than what had jul 
happen'd, broke all their Meaſures. Tad 
ward, being confined in Mzddleham Cute, 
in the Cuſtody 
behav'd ſo obligingly to that Prelate, that be 
had ſometimes Leave, under a ſlender Guard, 
to hunt in the Park. This firſt Step taken, 
he prevail'd with one of his Guards to deliver 
a Letter to two Gentlemen of the Neig- 
bourhood, wherein he pointed out to them 
what Courſe they ſhould take for his Del- 
very. The Gentlemen overjoyed at this 
portunity of rendering the King ſo ſigna b 
Service, privately aſſembled their Free 
and, lying in Ambuſh' near the Park, cal 
carried him away. Edward, being at liberty 
contrary to all Expectation, immediate) * 
paired to ork: but he ſtayed not long 
there; whether he miſtruſted the Inhabitanb, 
or thought it more convenient to be 4 
London. Howſoever this was, he re” 9 
into Lancaſhire, where 'he found Lord " 
ſlings his Chamberlain, who had aſſen 
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dme Troops. After that, taking a Compaſs 
o deceive the Earl of Warwick's Vigilance, 
he went directly to London, where he was 
receiy'd without the leaſt Obſtruction, The 
Farl of 2 A * * Ae 
e had negle ecuring the Metropolis, 
23 12 to be in any Danger. 
It is eaſy to ay * rad gk „ 
ze. when he receiv'd this fatal News. 
i dlſcretion of his Brother the Arch- 
biſhop was ſo __— _ he could not but 
him corrupted, But as it was not 
* to e e into his Conduct, he 
thought only of re. aſſembling his diſpers d 
Troops, which could not be done in few Days. 
Eduard was likewiſe in the ſame Confu- 
fon, fince he was without Forces; inſomuch 
that, how deſirous ſoever both were to end 
their Quarrel by a Battle, they were oblig'd 
to ſtay till their Armies were aſſembled. In 
the interim, ſome peaceable Nobles propos'd 
to renew the on, gags begun before the 
King's impriſonment. The Propoſal being 
4 wy Mediators judged 3 
of the King and the two Chiefs of the op- 
ite Party might conduce to a Pacification. 
I this Belief they ſo order'd it, that theſe 
aſt came to Weſtminſter on the King's ſafe 
Conduct; but the Conference had not the 
der d Effect. It paſs'd wholly in mutual 
. whereby Mankind are not very 
pt to be ſoften d. 
Preſently after the Interview, each pre- 
par'd for War. The Earl of Warwick com- 
miſſioned Sir Robert Wells, Son of the Lord 
Wells, to levy Troops in Lincolnſhire, which 
FT peat 3 he performed, by reaſon 
a his Family's Intereſt in thoſe Quarters. 
Etuard having thereof notice, * ene 
Order to the Lord Wells, to repair inſtantly 
to Court; his Deſign was to oblige him to 
lay on him his pate nal Command to forſake 
4 rar Lord Wells arriving at London, 
and underſtanding how highly the King was 
enſed againſt his Son, dreading he ſhoald 
Wc! the Effects of his 183 took 
nau, in Weſtminſter Abbey; but Edward 
ending him a ſafe Conduct, he immediately 
ame to Court. He even wrote to his Son, 
— him to quit the Earl of Warwick's 
1 and diſmiſs his Troops; but the Son 
* sd Obedience. Edward, enraged at not 
gable to ſucceed, order'd Lord Wells to 
7 beheaded, with his Brother-in-Law Sir 
le Dymock ; probably, he ſuſpected them 
hu) at leaſt of Connivance. 
ki violent Action was extremely preju- 
* 7 3 s Reputation, and inſpired 
* = with a defire of Revenge, which 
hental : his Ruin, and prov'd highly detri- 
b Kino the Earl of Worwick's Affairs. 
0 8 perceiving Welles Followers viſibly 


25 thought proper to fight him be fore 
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but at length finding Victory 
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he was joined by the Duke of Clarence and 
Earl of Warwick, who were raiſing Men in 
other Counties. Wells lay encamp'd near 
Stamford, Whither he might eafily have re- 
tir d; but the Deſire of revenging his Fa- 
ther's Death, made him reſolve on expect- 
ing the King. So long as he was ſupport- 
ed by his Troops he behaved moſt intrepidly 
declar'd for the 
King, he ſtrenuouſly ſought Death; but he 
met with Enemies too compaſſionate to gra- 
tify his defire, who ſpared his Life purely to 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing him, in a few Days 
after, loſe it on a Scaffold, In this Battle 
Edward obtained a compleat Victory over his 
Adverſaries, of whom fell ten thouſand. 
Young Wells's Defeat broke all the Mea- 
ſures of the Duke of Clarence and Earl of 
Warwick, They were not yet ready, and 
Edward was on the March to attack them. 
In this Extremity, they found no other Re- 
medy than to embark, in order to ſcreen 
themſelves from the impending Danger. The 
Earl of Warwick took with him his two 
Daughters, the eldeſt of whom was on the 
Point of Delivery from her Pregnancy. His 
intent was to retire to his Government of 
Calais, where he had left for his Lieutenant 
Vauclair, a Gaſton Captain, in whoſe Fide- 
lity he entirely confided. But how great was 
his Surprize, when approaching Calais, he 
beheld the Cannon fired at him ! He thought 
to move Yauclair on Account of the Dutcheſs 
of Clarence's Condition, ſhe being juſt deli- 
ver'd, aboard Ship, of a Prince, afterwatds 
namd Edward ; but all he could obtain, was 
a Preſent of two Bottles of Wine for the 
Dutcheſs. Mean while Vauclair took care 
to ſend this ſmall Preſent by a truſty Meſ- 
ſenger, who, in his Name, told the Farl of 
Warwick, that he was ſtill devoted to him, 
though conſtrained thus to behave, the better 
to ſerve him, becauſe if he entered the Town 


he would not be ſafe ; but that he might de- 


pend on his Fidelity. Edward, who knew 
not the Motive of Vauclair's Procedure, was 
ſo pleas'd with his Conduct, that he gave him 
the Government of Calais. ; 
Warwick, finding himſelf thus repuls'd, 
ſteer d his Courſe to Diepe, where he ſafely 
landed with the Duke of Clarence, and his 
two Daughters, A few Days after they de- 
parted thence to wait on the King of France, 
then -at Amboiſe, who received them very 
courteouſly, Lewis at this time ſent. for 
ueen Margaret, who was retired to the 
King of Sicily her Father. Margaret and 
the Earl of Warwick had been mortal Ene- 
mies ; but their common Intereſt requiring 
them to ſtifle their Animoſities, King Lewis 
eaſily reconciled them. At preſent they could 


ſcarce proceed without each other. Warwick 
perceived he wanted a Pretence to dethrone 
| 5 R - Edward, 
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Edward, and could find none more plauſible 
than Henry's Reſtoration, which he could not 
attempt without being united with the Queen. 
On the other hand, Margaret ſaw this to be 
the only Means of reſeating on the Throne 
the King her Conſort, or indeed rather her- 
felf. Their Reconciliation therefore was 
made by the King 'of France's Mediation, on 
theſe Terms : That the Duke of Clarence 
and Earl of Warwick ſhould endeavour to 
reſtore Henry to the Throne: That the Queen 
ſhould promiſe, under Oath, to leave the Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom in their Hands, 
during the King's Life, and Minority of the 
Prince his Son, in caſe he came to the Crown 
before he was of Age : Laſtly, to ſtrengthen 
their Union, the Prince of Wales ſhould mar- 
ry the Earl of Warwick's youngeſt Daughter. 
The laſt Article was immediately executed. 
Thus George Dake of Clarence, Brother of 
King Eduard, became Brother-in-Law of the 
young Prince of Lancaſter, and the Earl of 
Warwick was equally allied to both thoſe con- 
tending Families, 

But what gave Edward moſt Uneaſineſs 
was, to ſee his Brother the Duke of Clarence 
ſo ſtrictly uniting with his Enemies; and 
therefore he endeavour'd to gain him over to 
his Intereſt; ſending a private Meſſenger to 
him, who repreſented to the Duke, That the 
Courſe he was taking muſt terminate in his own 
Ruin : That, ſuppoſing the Deſigns he had 
formed with the Earl of Warwick ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to his Wiſh, he could not expect the Houſe of 
Lancaſter would put any Truſt in a Prince of the 

« Houſe of York, when there was no farther need 

of bim: That, on the other hand, the King 
bis Brother, having only a young Daughter, 
whom Death might eaſily ſnatch out of the 
World, he was next Heir to the Crown ; but, 
if the Houſe of Lancaſter was reſtored, he 
would loſe all hope of mounting the Throne. 
A Man muſt have wanted common Senſe not 
to yield to ſuch convincing Arguments. The 
Duke of Clarence, ſeeing at laſt his true In- 
tereſts, charged the Meſſenger to tell his Bro- 
ther, he would not fail to declare for him, 
when he could do it with Safety and Probabi- 
lity of rendering him ſome momentous Service. 
Edward, being inform'd how the Duke of 
Clarence ſtood affected, grew perfectly eaſy, 
believing the Earl of Warwick's future At- 
tempts would be fruitleſs, when no longer ſe- 
conded by the Duke his Son-in-Law. 

While Edward lived in a deceitful Security, 
the Earl of Warwick was preparing for his Re- 
turn to England; and repairing to Havre de 
Grace, he, with the Duke of Clarence, ſet fail 
and arrived at Dartmouth, Soon after he had 
landed with his Men, he faw himſelf at the 
Head of an Army, which in a few Days 
ſwelled to ſixty thouſand. And immediatel 
caus'd Henry VI, to be proclaimed. Ed. 
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ment; who voted Edward to be a 
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ward, on this News, gave Orders t; 0 
Troops, and appointed the Rendezvous 8 
Nottingham. Soon after he heard that he 
Marquis of Montague, who commanded n 
the North, had declared againſt him, which 
troubled him exceedingly; fearing his Defeqio 
would be followed by many others. R. | 
would fain have avoided a Battle, but k 
not whither to retire, becauſe he was ignorint 
who were his real Friends. At length he 
encamp'd near Lynn, in Norfolk, and lodoed 
in the Caſtle. This Precaution, though by 
haps taken without Deſign, proved of great 
ſervice. The Earl of Warwick being come 
within three Miles of his Army, causd the 
Cry of King Henry ! King Henry ! to be 
every where reſounded. And the ſame Cry, 
by ſome unknown Practiſes, began likewiſe 
to be heard in Edward's Camp ; wherzvpon 
he cemmanded the Caſtle Gates to be ſhut 
and a ſtrong Guard poſted on the Bridge while 
a Council was held, to confider of what ws 
to be done. But the Shoutings, which grey 
louder in his Army, not affording time to 
deliberate, he ſaw no other Remedy than to 
embark with four or five hundred of his moſt 
truſty Followers, on board three ſmall Veſ- 
ſels which had ſerv'd to bring Proviſions for 
his Army, 
Edward, finding himſelf reduced to this 
wretched Condition, order'd his Ships to ſteer 
for Holland, not knowing whither to go for 
Refuge, except into the Territories of his Bro- 
ther-in-law the Duke of Burgundy, Mean 
while the Queen, who was at London, ber- 
ing of the King's Flight; took Sanctuary in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, whither ſhe was follow'd 
by a great Number of Yorkifts. There ihe 
was deliver'd of a Prince named Edward, von Wl loved to 
Heir of a noble Kingdom, at the very timeit {Es to th 
was loſt by his Father. While Equi en him 
Friends were in the utmoſt Conſternation, the Wy" advanc 
Duke of Clarence and Earl of Warwick, vid la the 
rious without drawing Sword, were marchung ready in 
to London, where they enter'd in Triumpt = d. 
the Beginning of Oct ober. On the 6th ofthe | " a ( 
ſame Month, the Earl of Warwict, attend Wi c mM. 1 
ed by divers of the Nobility and a vaſt "ny 
courſe of People, went to the Tower and fe 1 ng h 
King Henry, who had been there fix Le z * lon ; | 
Priſoner. Thus the Earl of Warwick hal , to de 
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Honour of reſtoring Henry to the Thron, ; 5 = we 
ter having depoſed him, and of pulling 7 eie th 
Edward, who had been raiſed entirely by | . N rod 
Means; wherefore, he was commonly ſtyle * 885 
De King Maker, 3 f 
hers tende 
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t | | | 
The firſt Care of the new King, ® * i 
of the Earl of Warwick, was to call a 
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Uſurper of the Crown, confiſcate 


"willed all the Statutes made in his Reign. 
Crown was confirm'd on Henry VI. and 
1 Heirs: but in default of ſuch Heirs, 
E Crown was to deſcend to the Houſe of 
_ that is, to the Duke of Clarence and his 
Heis Edward, eldeſt Son of the late Duke 
f fork, being excluded for his Rebellion, 
The ame Parliament reſtored to all their Ho- 
d Rights, Jaſper Tudor Earl of Pem- 
«M7 Hen 's Half- brother, and John 
ng 11 8 3 | 
| 1 hs were attainted under Ed- 
nord, But in a 3518 —_ meer 5 the 
artance of the Duke of Burgundy, lands in 
— again at Ravenſpur, where Henry IV. 
ud formerly landed when he came to wreſt 
the Crown from Richard II. He expected to 
he received with Acclamations; but, contra- 
to his Expectation, found the Inhabitants 
of thoſe Quarters highly diſſatisfy d at his Ar- 
rival, This e bur 3 oo to 
ch with Circumſpection, he cauſed it to 
3 that he er come only as Duke 
o Hirk, to claim the private Inheritance of his 
Family, which had been confiſcated : It is in- 
credible what effe& this new Imagination had 
upon the Populace. All Men, moved with 
Compaſſion, began to favour him or elſe not 
to reſiſt him. | 
The News of Edward's landing having 
reached the Court, the Duke of Clarence and 
Earl of Warwick parted from London to aſ- 
ſemble their Forces; intending 9 to 
bin their Forces into one Body, and ſet at 
their Head the Prince of Wales, Son of Henry, 
who was expected from Frænce. The Earl 
of Maruicꝶ having Intelligence that Edward's 
Army continually increaſed in his March. with 
great Numbers of Officers and Soldiers, he re- 
lolred to encamp near Coventry ; ſending Or- 
(ers to the Marquis of Montague to march and 
join him; and deſiring the Duke of Clarence 
to advance with all poſſible Diligence. 
| 4 the mow time, -Edward, who was al- 
ready in the Neigbourhood of Coventry, ap- 
proach'd the Earl K Warwick's "arts 4 Mar 
wth a Countenance of deſigning to attack 
E = Earl, finding himſelf weak, ſent 
quent Expreſſes to the Duke of Clarence, 
delt Ing him to advance with all poſſible Ex- 
Fedtion; but the Duke ſtill found ſome Ex- 
le to delay the unction. While the two 
= were thus in all Appearance, ready to 
2g, the Duke of Glocefter, with a ſmall 
an, rode forth from the Camp of Edward 
o Brother, and, without demanding a Safe- 
anduct, went directly to the Duke of Cla- 


ence, 
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tenderly embraced : Then after a ſhort 
"erence, the Duke of. Glarence, having 
_ the principal Officergg&ttſed Edward to 

prochimed in his Army. The ſame Day 


ward headed his own Troops, and joined the 


At their firſt Meeting, the two Bro- 
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Duke of Clarence with all Tokens of recipro- 
. F 
Preſently after the Junction of Edward and 
his Brother, it was debated, whether they 
ſhould attack the Earl of Yarwick in his In- 
trenchments, or march directly to London; 
and the laſt was judged moſt convenient; by 
reaſon that, as Edward had many Friends in 
the City, it was likely that, ſeeing him approach 
with a powetful Army, they would uſe their 
Endeavours to procure him Admittance, and 
the Earl of Warwick's Diſtance would greatly 
facilitate their Attempt ; and alſo, that it was 
of the utmioſt Importance to have Henry in his 
Power. He began therefore his March for 
London, leaving the Earl of J/arwick behind 
him, not without Danger of being reduced to 
great Straits, in caſe the Londoners denied him 
Reception n 1 
When the News reached London, that the 
two Brothers were joined and approached the 
City, the Earl of Warwick was given over for 
loſt ; inſomuch that the Londoners, without 
waiting the Magiſtrates Determination, were 
ready to ſet open their Gates to Edward, and 
run out to bid him welcome. | 
Edward entered London the 11th of April, 
1471. the firſt Step he took was thanking the 
People for their Affection, and promiling to 
have it in everlaſting Remembrance. He ſe- 
conded this Promiſe with ſeveral Acts of Cle- 
mency, which intirely won him. the Hearts 
of the Citizens. Mean while Henry, who 
had not found Means to ſecure himſelf, nor 
perhaps even thought of it, was again impri- 
ſoned in the Tower, whence he had been 


taken ſeven Months before to remount the W 


Throne. | 
| Continuation of E. D WARD IV. 


Edward had not time to make a long ſtay 
at London. Two Days after he departed to 
put himſelf at the Head of his Army ; hear- 
ing that the Earl of Warwick was marching 
towards him ; and at Barnef, which 1s but ten 
Miles frem London, the two Armies met, there 
on the 14th of April, being Eaſter Day, a ter- 
rible Battle was fought, which decided the 
Fate of the two Competitors. The Battle be- 
gan early in the Morning and laſted till Noon. 
Never perhaps had two Armies been ſeen to 
fight with more Bravery and Obſtinacy. The 
Earl of Warwzick's Troops, though inferior 
in Number, fought deſperately, being deter- 
mined, by the Example of their General, ei- 
ther to conquer or periſh, But at length Ed- 
ward prevailed, the Earl of Warwick and the 
Marquis of Montague his Brother, both fell in 
the Action covered with Wounds. The Earl 
of Oxford and the Duke of Somerſet fled into 
Wales to the Earl of Pembroke, wbo was les 
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vying Troops for the Earl of Warwick. The 
Duke of Exeter was left for dead in the Field 
of Battle, but recovering his Senſes, he crawled 
to a neighbouring Houſe, whence he found 
Means to be carried to London, and fo got to 
the Sanctuary at Weſtminſter. 

Edward, having thus obtained a compleat 
Victory, which ſeem'd to ſecure him the 


Crown, returned to London, where he was re- 


ceived in Triumph. The Inhabitants could 
not ſufficiently expreſs their Joy, to ſee them- 
. ſelves freed from the Danger to which they 


would have been expoſed had the Earl of 


Warwick been Conqueror. The King's firſt 
Care was, in Sf. Paul's Cathedral, to return 
Heaven Thanks for the Victory; after which, 
he ordered the unfortunate Henry to his 
former Priſon. | 
While theſe things paſſed, Queen Mar- 
garet, who was juſt arrived from France, 
found herſelf in a Condition truly deplorable. 
She had ſcarce time to refreſh herſelf two 
Days, when ſhe received the fatal News of 
the Defeat and Death of the Earl of War- 
wick, And ſoon after her landing ſhe was 
joined by the Duke of Somerſet, Fohn Beau- 
fort his Brother, the Earls of Pembroke and 
Devonſhire, and the Lord Wenlock. But hear- 
ing that Edward was marching in queſt of 
them, they reſolved to retire into Wales, (whi- 
ther the Earl of Pembroke went before to le- 
vy more Troops) where the Situation of the 
Country would enable them to avoid Fighting 
as long as they pleaſed. But by that time 
they got to Tewkſbury, Edward came up with 
them, and the two Armies engaging, Edward 
defeated his Enemies, three thouſand being 
ſlain in the Battle. Among the ſlain were 
found the Earl of Devonſhire and Sir John 
Beaufort, the Duke of Somerſet's Brother. 
ueen Margaret, the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Somerſet, and the grand Prior of St. 
Fohn's were made Priſoners. The young 
Prince being brought before King Edward, 
appear'd with an undaunted Countenance, 
without debaſing himſelf by Submiſſions un- 
becoming his Birth. Edward was ſurpriſed ; 
and ſtill more when, aſking him: How he 
durſt preſume to enter his Realm thus armed? 
The Prince reply'd, That he came with a De- 
fign of recovering his own rightful Inheritance, 
which had unjuſtly been uſurped, Edward full 
of Indignation at this Boldneſs, ſtruck him 
on the Mouth with his Gantlet, and turn'd 
from him. It is ſaid that, immediately on the 


King's withdrawing, his Brothers the Dukes 


of Clarence and Gloceſter, the Earl of Dorſet 
and Lord Haſtings, fell like ſavage Beaſts on 
the young Prince, and ſtabbed him dead with 
their Daggers. It is certain, he was mur- 
dered that Inſtant, and, in all Appearance, the 
King had preyiouſly given Orders for that in- 
human Execution : but I know not whether 


him from the Cruelty of his victorious Ri. 


he will appear in his whole Life to have a 


Brother of _ VI,) and her Son H 


mas Stanley; but had not any Iſſue by cithe 


the young Earl of Richmond, finding um 


Veſſel which was to carry them 
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we are to credit the Hiſtorians Who 
thoſe four Perſonages to have been the 2 
Executioners. This Prince loſt his Ti 8 
eighteen Years of Age. Next Day, the 5 at 
of Somerſet, and the grand Prior of 8. 125 
were beheaded. Queen Margaret was 4 
fined in the Tower, where ſhe rennt, 
Priſoner till 1475, when Lewis XI. mt a 
her for fifty thouſand Crowns, * 
After this Victory, Edward return'd 
London, where he granted an abſolute Pan 
to William Wainfleet, Biſhop of Wing 
a zealous Lancaſtrian. But he had not t. 
ſame Generoſity for King Henry, Head F 
that Party. The innocent Life of that u. 
happy Prince might, ſeemingly, have ſkreeny 


who, probably, would have ſuffer him 
die a natural Death, had he believ'd it q. 
ſiſtent with his Safety; but he fear h. 
ſhould never enjoy a ſettled Repoſe while th 
Prince was living; and this Conſidenin 
made him reſolve to diſpatch him. Edu! 
therefore ſent his Brother the Duke of C. 
cefter, to whom all the Hiſtorians unai. 
mouſly give the Character of a brutal, blo. 
thirſty Prince, to make him away in Pri 
It is pretended that this Duke, as he had ben 
the Son's Butcher, would alſo be the Fathers, i 
and that, entering the Chamber, he hink{M 
plunged a Dagger in his Breaſt, Thus en 
Henry VI, his unhappy Days, in the ff 
Year of his Age, after a Reign of. upnavMi 
of thirty- eight Years before he was dethrona WM 

and of ſeven Months only after his Ren- 
tion. All that can truly be ſaid of this P 
is, that conſidering him in his private C-. 
city, his Life was innocent, or at leaſt in] 
from the Crimes but too common in e 
World; but, if he is conſider'd as a S0 


neither Good nor Bad. | 

The Houſe of Lancaſter was now raue 
to two Perſons only, namely, May" e 
(Daughter of John Duke of Somerſet, Wik 
of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, Þ 


Earl of Richmond, Margaret had two ole 
Huſbands, Henry Earl of Stafford, and 7M 


I mention not Charles Somerſet, from wan 
the Earls of Morceſter were derived, 

being only natural Son of the Beaufort 
merſet Family, he could not have any Titet 


the Crown. 
Faſper Tudor Earl of Pembroke, Uncle 


too weak to ſupport alone the Inter 
the” Houſe of Lancaſter, diſmiſs'd hus iy 
and retired to Pembroke Caſtle, from ry 
he ſoon after departed with Hen), | 1 
Richmond, his Nephew, and embark « * 


Trau 


: 
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but the Winds driving them on the 
Bretagne, they were forced to put 
iato à Port of that Country. They deſigned 
paris; but, as they could not be ex- 
1 4 waiting on the Duke of Bretagne, when 
- would have taken their Leave, they 
4 told, they were not at Liberty to pro- 
ed on their intended Journey. The Duke 
uf ing theſe two Perſonages might be of ſome 
Wange to him, aſſigned them the Town 
if Vannes for their Reſidence, with honour- 
dle Entertainment. Mean while, 'tho' they 
uutwardly received all the Reſpect due to their 
Firth and Quality, they were nevertheleſs very 


ly obſerved. 
1 having nothing more to apprehend 


France 
Coalt 0 


fnce the Death, Impriſonment, or Exile of 


ill the Houſe of Lancaſter's chief Partizans, 
dme what too far indulged his vindictive Hu- 
mour in perſecuting Perſons of inferior Rank, 
whom he ought not to have dreaded. Some 
were put to Death, and others immoderately 
fined, as a Puniſhment for taking Arms a- 
inſt him; but what moſt troubled him, 
mas his having ſuffer'd the Earls of Pembroke 
and Richmond to eſcape. He ſeem d to fore- 
ſe the Evil which was to befal his Family 
fom that Quarter. Notwithſtanding they 
vere both abſent, and as Priſoners in Bre- 
ige, they caus'd no. ſmall Uneaſineſs to the 
King, who wiſh'd to ſee the Quarrel between 
ee two Houſes abſolutely terminated by the 
ech of young Henry, on whom all the 
s of the Lancaſtrian Houſe were de- 
oed. For that purpoſe, he ſent Ambaſſa- 
co the Duke of Bretagne, intreating Him 
deliver the two Engliſh Lords he had in 
i Power; but the Duke very civilly deſired 
be cxcus'd : He however promis'd to 
ad them ſo carefully, that they ſhould ne- 
be able to give him any Diſturbance. = _ 
King Edward having ſettled his Affairs at 
me, was now drawn into new Broils a- 
aa, for the Dukes of Burgundy and Bre- 
r having a Quarrel with France, ſought 
d make a Difſention between France and 
gland; and to this End: ſent Ambaſſadors 
Eduard, to ſollicit him to ſet on foot his 
te to the Crown of France, making great 


ers, with Proteſtations to aſſiſt him in it. 


ws Fropoſition being debated: in; the King's 
W-Council, is at laſt approved of. Only 
cus to bear the Charges of the War were 
nung; the Subſidy granted by Parliament 
jt ſeeming ſufficient, he borrowed. Money 
Ul his Subjects who were known to be 
I thy. Some contributed chearfully ; others 
eb gain d by the King's Flatteries ; and 
ne feared to incur His Diſpleaſure, and 
Maps ſome Violence in caſe they 'refus'd; 
beral, there were but few 'who dared to 
ey. This fort of Aid, levied after this 
er, was called by the Name of Bene- 


volence, intimating that private Perſons had 
granted it freely and of their own accord. 
Mean while theſe Loans, rais'd without Au- 
thority of Parliament, were of a very dan- 
gerous Conſequence; but as it was to make 
War upon France, there was no Murmur. 
All being ready for the Army's Departure, 
Edward embark'd at Sandwich the twentieth 
of June, having appointed his Son, the 
Prince of Wales, but five Years old, Guar- 
dian of the Realm in his Abſence. On Ed. 
ward's Arrival at Calais, he ſent a Herald to 
Lewis to ſummon him to reſtore the whole 
Kingdom of France, and, in caſe of refuſal, 
to proclaim War againſt him, Lewis, giving 
the Herald private Audience, told him, he 
was very well informed that King Edward 
was not come of his own Inclination to make 


War, but by the Inſtigation of the Duke of 


Burgundy, and Conſtable de St. Pol, who, 


he might aſſure his Maſter, would both de- 


ceive him. Then, after aſking him ſome 
Queſtions which gave the Herald occaſion to 
ſay that, when he made any Offers of Peace, 


he ſhould apply to the. Lords Howard and 


Stanley, he preſented him with three hun- 
dred Crowns, . and thirty Ells of Velvet to 
make him a Robe. He, doubtleſs, expected 
not to reap great Advantages from the He- 


rald by this Liberality, fince that Perſon was 
unacquainted with his Maſter's inward Reſo- 


lutions ; but his meaning was to ſhew Ed- 
ward's Courtiers what they might expect 
from him for more important Services. The 
Herald failed not boaſting of his Preſent, nor 


| imparting to Lord Howard, who held the 


chief Place in the King's Favour, what paſſed 


between King Lewis and himſelf, 


Mean while, Edward advancing into Pi- 
cardy, where he expected to meet the Duke 
of Burgundy, found not ſo much as a ſin- 
gle Man from him. Surprized at A 


ly ſtrange a Procedure, he ſent to the Duke 


to haſten his coming with his promis'd For- 


ces: But the Journey was to, little purpoſe, 


only it occaſioned the Duke with a ſmall 
Troop of Horſe to come to the King, to 
excuſe himſelf for having been ſo backward; 
but the Cauſe, he ſaid, was, for that having 
been embroiled in the Siege of . Nuz, he could 
not depart thence without infinite Diſgrace, 
if he brought them not to a Submiſſion ; 
which notwithſtanding, becauſe he would 
not tranſgreſs too much upon his Patience, 


he was forced to do, by the Obſtinacy of the 


Beſieged, but promiſed to ſupply all Defects, 
and that ſpeedily.” Edward thus encouraged 
paſſeth on, but in his Way found no Per- 
formance of Promiſe, either from the Duke 


or the Conſtable St. Pol; for the Duke did 
not accommodate the Soldiers at their com- 
ing to Peronne with Victuals or Lodging, in 
ſuch manner as was requiſite; and the Con- 


18 ſtable, 
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ſtable, inſtead of ſurrendering up St. QVin- 
tin's, according to Agreement, made a Sally 
out upon ſuch as were ſent by Edward to 
take Poſſeſſion, and fired upon them, and 
killing ſome of the Engliſb Soldiers. 
Edward ſeeing himſelf thus deſerted by 


| the Duke of Burgundy and the Conſtable, 


and not hearing that the Duke of Bretagne 


made any Motion, found himſelf extremely 


embaraſſed. In the mean time, a French 


Priſoner, the only one taken ſince the Engliſb 


Army's arrival, being releaſed by the King's 
Order, the Lords Howard and Stanley charged 
him to preſent their Reſpects to the King his 
Maſter. The Priſoner diſcharging his Com- 
miſſion, Lewis began to think it was not 


without Deſign that this Compliment was 


made him, recollecting what the Engliſb He- 
rald told him concerning theſe Lords. He 
perceived the Court of England deſired to en- 
ter into Treaty, but would not make the 
firſt Advances. He, for his part, not being 
ſo ſcrupulous, reſolved to improve this ſort of 
Overture. He therefore ſent a Meſſenger to 
Edward, and being come into the King's 
Preſence, told him, That he was ordered by 
the King his Maſter to repreſent to him, that 
the War between their two Kingdoms could not 
but be deſtruftive to both; and added, that 
the Duke of Burgundy's Infincerity was #0 
evident, tbhas it was needleſs to mention it. 
That he was come in Arms into a Country 
where he had neither Caſtles, nor Friends, and 
he left it to him to judge, whether the Con- 


queſt of France was ſo eaſy as he had been made 
to believe; that however the King his Maſter, 


knowing that ſo great an Armament could not 
be made without vaſt Expence, was very wil. 
ling to make him ſuch Amends as he ſhould have 
reaſon to be ſatisfied; that therefore he de- 
manded a ſafe Conduct for Ambaſſadors, that 
they might treat, in a proper Place, with 
thoſe of England, concerning a firm and 
laſting Peace between the two Kings and their 
Subjects. 
In Edward's then Situation, the King of 
France's Propoſal was very acceptable. Ac- 
cordingly, the Herald was diſmiſſed with a 
Preſent, and the requeſted Paſs. The ſame 
Day, or the next, Edward called a Council, 
whereat were preſent all the Nobles who had 
attended him in the Army, in Number eigh- 


teen. It was almoſt unanimouſly reſolved, 


that the Lord Howard, and three others, 


ſhould confer with the King of France's 
Ambaſiadors, and a full Power was given 


them to conclude a Peace, on the following 
Conditions; via. 1.That Letois ſhould, within 
fifteen Days, pay King Edward the Sum of 
ſeventy-five thouſand Crowns, and from thence 
forward fifty thouſand Crowns annually, at 
two Payments, during the Life of the two 
Kings. '2. That the King of France ſhould 


3 
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Conſtable, Edward would not at all b 


fuſed to be in the Truce ? Edward rele 


the Duke of Bretagne, inducing Eqward | 


Underſtanding between the two Pf = 


promiſe to marry his Son the Dauphin 
King's eldeſt or ſecond Daughter, ang 2 
his Daughter-in-Law ſixty thouſand For 
yearly. On theſe Conditions the Ambaſtg, 
were empowered to promiſe, in the K p: 
Name, that he would return into En = 
e 1 Cant 
with his Troops, immediately after the g 
ceipt of the ſeventy-five thouſand Cray 5 
and to conclude a Treaty of Amity and 10 
liance between the two Kings, with Promi 
of mutual Aſſiſtance againſt their rebel 
Subjects; and, laſtly, to ſign a Truce 
ſeven Years. * The Plenipotentiaries of 100 
Kings meeting near Amiens, at an almoſt « 
qual Diſtance from their reſpective Amis 
the Treaty was concluded on the tweny. 
eighth or twenty-ninth of Auguſt, as . 
ward deſired, without any conſiderable Alte 
ration. | 
Before Edward's Departure for En 
it was thought proper that the two Kin 
ſhould have a Conference on Pequigny Bride 
having between them a Barrier. Lewis cans 
firſt to the Place, attended with Cardinal þ 
Bourbon, and five other Nobles, Edu 
arrived afterwards, accompanied likewiſe wih 
a {mall Number of his Nobility, When ty 
had mutually ſworn to obſerve the late Tray, 
Lewis, inviting Edward to Paris, told hin 
He would procure him agreeable Diverjmi 
with the Ladies of that City, and if l 
chanced to be guilty of any Venialities, (u. 
nal de Bourbon ſhould be his Confeſſor, um Wl 
he would not find over and above rigid. A 
a few more ſuch Railleries, Lewis made fot 
to the Lords who attended him to retire, and 
the Engliſb alſo did the like. The two Nin 
being alone, they diſcourſed together a ci. 
ſiderable while; and it was afterwards know", 
that the Conſtable, and the Dukes of 7 
gundy and Bretagne, were the ubjet ai 
their Converſation, With regard to te 


concerned. As for Burgundy, Lewis ali \ 
him, What he ſhould do, if that Print f. 


He might do as he pleaſed, if, after d fc 
Offer, the Duke ſhould refuſe. But with . 
op to the Duke of Bretagne, he plainlſ wil 
im, That he would affift bim to the uf 
of his Power, if attacked. Lewis though 
proper to inſiſt no farther on that Suh 
and, in fine, they parted extremely well {at 
fied with each other. 4 
This open Demonſtration of Friend" 


imagine the Duke would be glad of ay c 
rtunity to evidence his Acknowledg"® 
e ſent Ambaſſadors to him under colours 1 | 
newing their Truce. Very few Dit = 
occurred in this Negociation. All T ks | 
being thus on the Terms of a perfect 8 


King their Maſter was extreme- 


1efirous entirely to extinguiſh the Flames 


Y o Factions which had raged ſo long 


of the tW 
in Englan 


s in By : . 
5 Lancaſtrian Family, he intended to mar- 


him to one of his Daughters, in order to 
"rite the two Houſes ; that therefore he de- 
fred him to ſend him the Earl, that he might 
one him Marks of his Favour, and there- 
manifeſt to his whole Kingdom his earneſt 
Nefire of procuring them a felicitous Tran- 
li(v. ; 
rte Dake of Bretagne was a good Prince, 
who, judging of others by himſelf, and not 
belering Edward concealed ill Deſigns under 
theſe Appearances of Moderation, order'd the 
Farl of Richmond's being put into the Hands 
of the Ambaſſadors, to be conducted to En- 
rand, But while they were on the Road, one 
of the Duke's Counſellors repreſented to him, 
That by this Procedure, he would be eternally 
infamous ; that beſide, he could not in Conſci- 


oe under his Protection, to his moſt mortal 
Enemy, who demanded him only to deſtroy him, 
under the falſe Pretence of honourably providing 
fr him. Whether this Remonſtrance had 
made the Duke ſenſible of what he had not 
hitherto comprehended, or ſtung him with 
Remorſe of what he had done, he inſtantly 
lifpatched his Favorite Peter Landais to St. 
lab, with Orders to recover the Earl of 
Velnond out of the Hands of the Ambaſſa- 
lors, if they were not yet embarked. Lan- 
arrived juſt as they were entering the Veſ- 
which was to carry them to England. He 
Wumcdiately gave private Orders for aiding the 
0 Priſoners to eſcape, while himſelf con- 
fred with the Ambaſſadors. The Conference 
King ended, the two Earls were found to 
ave taken Sanctuary in a Church, from whence 
ondais pretended they could not be removed. 
he Ambaſſadors complained of this Fraud ; 
ut after ſome frivolous Excuſes, he plainly 
Pld them, the Duke his Maſter, on ſecond 
houghts, believed he could not deliver the 
al to the King without indelibly Raining 
l Honour ; that however, he would promiſe 

d guard him fo carefully that Edward ſhould 
rccceive any Damage. The Ambaſſa- 
4 ; inding themſelves the weakeſt, were 
need to be content with this Promiſe, which 
FF meaſure mitigated their Concern at 
* baffled. Thus, by a ſort of Mira- 
de Earl of Richmond eſcaped the Dan- 


©, Which he was expoſed, Providence 
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zer to place him 
j One, - 


wn after ſome Things paſſed at the Court 


one Day on the Engliſb 


EDWARD Iv. 
ors acquainted the Duke with the 
Buſineſs of their Embaſſy. They 


ence ſurrender a Prince, who thought himſelf 


Vin . a EM 
> Preſerved him, on this Occaſion, in 
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of England which wholly ing roſſed the Pub- 
lick's Attention; I mean the Duke of Cla- 
rence's tragical Cataſtrophe, which neceſſarily 
calls for a few Moments notice. This Prince 
was haughty and ambitious, not very mode- 
rate in his Paſſions, inconſtant of Temper, 
taking no care to diſguiſe his Sentiments. 


While the King his Brother continued fingle, 


he could not but entertain Hopes of one Day - 
aſcending the Throne : but the King's Mar- 
riage deſtroying theſe Hopes, he was diſpleaſed 
with the King himſelf, and eſpecially with 
the Queen and her Family. As he took not 
the leaſt Care to conceal his Diſcontent, he 
drew on himſelf the Averfion of tht Queen, 
and her Creatures, who failed not doing him 
ill Offices ; inſomuch that Edward began to 
neglect him, and very little heeded procuring 
him any of thoſe Advantages which a Kin 
may eaſily do for his Brothers. The Duke 15 
reſented this Contempt, that he ſerupled not 
joining with the Earl of VWarwicꝶ, to dethrone 
his own Brother. He repented afterwards, 
and his Repentance, as hath been ſeen, proved 
Edward's Preſervation. He was in Hopes a 
Reward would inſtantly follow ſo ſignal a 
Service; but Edward, on the contrary, thought 
that a bare Pardon of the Injury was a ſuffi- 
cient Recompence for the Service he had re- 
ceived. Theſe Sentiments were inſtilled into 
him by his Queen, who having loſt her Fa- 
ther the Earl of Rzvers during the Rebellion, 
could not forbear looking on the Authors 
thereof as Objects of her Vengeance. Oh 
the other hand the Duke of Gloceſter, to the 
utmoſt of his Power, privately ſowed Diſſen- 
tion between his Brothers. He was a Prince“ 
rather more than leſs ambitious than the Duke 
of Clarence, but withal of a very different 
Character, proceeding to his Ends by deep 
and artful Contrivances, which rendered his 
Ways imperceptible. All the Hiſtorians a- 
gree, that from this Time the Duke of Gloce- 


ſter thought of ſecuring the Crown after EJ- * 


ward's Death, and therefore the Duke of Cla- 
rence could not but very much incommode 
him. The firſt Step he took to get rid of 
him was to blacken him in the King's Opi- 
nion, and to make him conſidered by Edward 
as a ſecret Enemy, who was privately labouring 
to ſupplant his Children. On the other hand, 


the Queen, who had much Influence over her 


royal Conſort, failed not to corroborate his 
Suſpicions. 15 5 112 
Matters ſtanding thus, the King, as he was 


hunting in a Park belonging to Thomas Bur- 


dett of Arrow in Warwickſhire, the Duke of 
Clarence's intimate Friend, chanced to kill a 


white Buck, in which that Gentleman much 


delighted. Burdet was fo greatly concerned 


for the Death of his favourite Buck, that in 


the firſt Tranſports of his Paſſion he, with a 
great Oath, wiſhed the Horns in the ny 
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of him who killed it: that ſufficed to have 
him arraigned for High- treaſon, condemned, 
and within two Days executed. Doubtleſs 
the Deſign of thoſe who ſo hotly proſecuted 
that unfortunate Geutleman, was to induce 
the Duke of Clarence to expoſe himſelf by 
ſome Act of Temerity, of which his incon- 
ſiderate, impetuous, and haughty Diſpoſition 
afforded great Aſſurance. Accordingly the 
Duke, who was then in Freland, being re- 
turned to Court, talked very loftily to the 
King concerning his ſaid Friend's Murder, 
and bitterly complained of his Diſregard for 
a Brother to whom he owed his Reſtoration 
to the Throne; in ſhort, he was ſo far tranſ- 
ported, that he threaten'd Revenge. Nothing 
being more agreeable to his Enemies Wiſhes, 
than to ſee him precipitate himſelf into their 
Snare, they ſo exaſperated Edward againſt 
him that he determined on his Ruin. For 
that purpoſe, he held a Council, entirely con- 
ſiſting of the Duke of Clarence's Adverſaries, 
Where it was reſolved to apprehend him, ac- 
cuſe him of High-treaſon, and bring the Ac- 
cuſation before the Parliament then aſſembled. 
All Hiſtorians agree, that it would have been 
very difficult to prove the Articles of Im- 
peachment laid againſt him, had not the 
King declared himſelf a Party, and the Queen 
and Duke of Glouceſter ated underhand to 
have found him guilty. Howſoever it was, 
he was ſentenced to Death ; but there is in 
this Sentence a very remarkable Circumſtance, 
One of the chief Reaſons of his Condemna- 
tion was, his affirming the King not to be the 
Duke of York's Son; and that very Matter 
ſerv d afterwards for Foundation to the Duke 

of Glouceſter to mount the Throne in Pre- 
judice of Edward's Children, Herein muſt 
be admired human Blindneſs and divine Ju- 
ſtice. Edward makes uſe of a falſe Accuſa- 
tion to take away his Brother's Life, and 
thereby gives occaſion to Suſpicions which are 
to ſerye hereafter to- ruin his own Children. 
The Duke of Clarence. being condemned, all 
the Favour he could obtain of King Edward 
was, to chuſe the Manner of his Death. To 
avoid appearing on a Scaffold, he deſired * to 
be drowned in a Butt of Malmſey +. He left 
one Son, named Edward, who, from his ma- 
ternal Grandfather inherited the Title of War- 
wick, and a Daughter named Margaret, who 
was Counteſs, of Sali. As the Duke of 
Clarence's Death raiſed in the Kingdom a ge- 
neral Indignation and Murmuring againſt King 
Edward, they pretended to ftifle it by expoſing 
his Corpſe in St, Paul's Church, and giving 


out that he died of immaderate Grief, but this 


That it was done at his own Deſire, ſeems to be a Miſtake. Hall, fol, 239, and Hol 805 . 1550, ay, 
vily drowned in a Butt of Malmſey, on March 11, or rather February 18. 39 noſpead, p 


+ King Edward ſeems afterwards to have 


Malefator, he would break out into theſe Words, Ob, unfortunate Brother, for whoſe Life not one Crea 


- interceſſion. Hall, fol. 239. 
Z . 


The His ToRy of: ENGL And, 


Artifice was nor ſufficient to amuſe the Pow 
who too plainly faw, in the Condemuat, J 
that Prince, the terrible Effects of his 2 1 
Malice. ES. es 

About three Months before, the Kin hd 
created Edward, his eldeſt Son Pri 1 
Wales, and his ſecond Son Richard Hat ; 
York, The Rejoycings at Court on ras 
cafion expreſsd not ſo much the Joy gf 5 
Favourites for the two Princes Promotion : 
their Satisfaction to ſee their Project of d | 
Duke of Clarence's Ruin ſo near um 
pliſned. Edward foreſaw not that his un. 
juſt Combination againſt his Brother, was the 
firſt Step towards the Ruin of his own Sons: 
Had the Duke of Clarence lived, the Dube 
of Glouceſter would never have thought df 
ſacrificing them to his Ambition, as he did ng 
very long after. 

In the Year 1482, Ambaſſadors came fon 
Scotland to treat of a Marriage hetwen Bi 
James Duke of Rothſay, the King of bm 
eldeſt Son, and Cicely, King Edward ſccond 
Daughter. This Overture for a Match waz 
readily embraced by the King and Counci 
and part of the Portion delivered, with thi 
Proviſo, The Provoſt and Merchants of E1r- 
burgh ſhould be bound to repay it api if 
the Marriage did not ſucceed, But the 
King of Scots, who had other Fancies in 
his Head, and would take Counſel of none 
and perhaps diverted by the King of Franc, 
not only delayed the Proceedings in the Match, 
but affronted thoſe of the Nobility who per- 
ſuaded him to it; inſomuch that his Brother 
the Duke of Albany was forced to abandon WW 
the Country, and to fly for Refuge into Wi 
England: By whom King Edward being in- 
formed of King James's fickle Diſpoſition 
was ſo much incens'd, that under the Con. 
duct of the Duke of Gloucefter, accompanied 
with the Duke of St. Abany, he ſent al 
Army of twenty thouſand Men into S 
land; who in their Way took Berwict, nl i 


being unwilling to loſe time in beſieging the 


Caſtle, left it inveſted, and marched dect 
for Edinburgh ; where within the Caſtle Ky 
James had retired, But the Nobility d 
Scotland ſeeing the Danger they were in, 1 | 
deavoured to procure a Peace, at leaſt 3 (> 
ſation from War, which they obtained Up" 
theſe Conditions: That Satisfaction ſuo 
given for all Damages ſuſtained by the * 
Incurſions: That the Duke of Alam fo 
be fully reſtored to his Eſtate and f * 
That the Caſtle of Berwick ſhould be g; 
diately ſurrender d into the General's by 
That all ſuch Sums of Money, as upon 


he ws Pl 


of 1 
d his Death; inſomuch, that when any le ſued to him for the — ul 


ture 
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> g be repaid. All which, except the 
5 1 Article, were accordingly perform'd. 
]  &00n after theſe Affairs were accommo- 


1 


; ing Edward receives Intelligence 
2 Fer in France, that the 
Farb King denied the Payment of the an- 
dual Tribute of fifty thouſand Crowns, a- 
ned upon and {worn te upon the Ratifica- 
| 105 of the late concl uded Peace, and had 
Alo married his Son the Dauphin, to the 
Lady Margaret, Heireſs of the Houſe of 
Burgundy, (but two Years old) though Lewis 
had agreed to ma his Son the Dauphin, 
uin Blizabeth, rd's Daughter; which 
| + much incens'd Edward, that he reſolved 
to revenge it. But whilſt he was making 
Preparation for this War, he was ſeiz d with 
\ mortal Diſeaſe; which convinced him of the 
' Vanity of his Projects. When he found his 
Diſſolution approaching, he beheld with a 
very different Eye from what he had hitherto 
dane whateyer had formerly engroſſed his 
Thoughts ; and it 1s 2 that he gave 
Tokens of a fincere Repentance ; but in the 
uſt Moments the great Searcher of Hearts 
lone can perfectly judge of the Sentiments 
expre'd by the Tongue. Edward died the 
ninth of April, in the forty ſecond Year of 
his Age, after a Reign of twenty-two Years 
and one Month. The occaſion of his Death 
þ variouſly. related. Some accuſe his Brother 
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{YN the Demiſe of Edward IV, the 
V Prince his eldeſt Son, aged between 
twelve and thirteen, was proclaimed King, 
by the Name of Edward * but was never 
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Hort and unfortunate ; if the two Months 
and twelve Days ſpace of Time wherein he 


emed an Inter-regnum. However, as du- 


now ledged for Sovereign of England, Hiſto- 
ans have made no Scruple to rank him among 
—— .Queen, immediately on her Royal 
inert Death, diſpatched a Courier 10 the 
3 her Brother, who had been 
moaned Governor by the deceas'd King, 
the Prince of 2 who was then At 
e c the Prince, appeaſing certain 
" 110 Commotions; and acquainted him, 
"Ska believed it abſolutely neceſſary for 
Oh rafe Forces in Wales, and the adjoin- 
d Fong. to enable him to conduct the 
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EDWARD IV. 


f the Marriage had been delivered 


EDWARD V. the Seventeenth King of England ſince the 


crowned, The Reign of this Prince was 


bore the Title of King, is not rather to be 


OF that ſhort Interval, he was generally ac- 


Fry 


the Duke of Glouceſter of having poiſon'd 
him; but as this Accuſation is not grounded 
on any one Proof, it ought not to be too 
lightly credited. The moſt probable Opinion 
is, that he died of a Surfeit, as being fre- 
quently accuſtomed to endeavour to divert his 
Cares by great Excefles in feaſting. 
Elizabeth, his Queen, brought him a nu- 
merous Iſſue ; vis. three Princes, and eight 
Princeſſes, of whom one Son and two Daugh- 
ters died in their Infancy, We ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently the Fate of his eldeſt Son and Succeſſor 
Edward, and Richard Duke of York, the 
younger Brother, oo of 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt of his Daughters, 
was promis'd in Marriage to the Dauphin, 
Son of Lewis XI, afterwards King of France, 
by the Name of Charles VIII ; in proceſs of 
Time, ſhe eſpous'd Henry VII, King of Eng- 
land. Cecily, eſpous'd the Lord Viſcount 
Wells, and, after his deceaſe, another whoſe 
Name I know not; ſhe died iſſueleſs. Anne 
eſpous d Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, 
by whom ſhe had two Sons, who died with- 
out Iſſue. Bridget was a Nun. Mary, 
who was promis'd to the King of Den- 
mark, died at Greenwich before her Mar- 
riage was ſolemnized. And Catherine, was 
married to William Courtney, Earl of De- 


vonſhire, by whom ſhe had a Son, created 


Marquis of Exeter in the Reign of Henry 
VIII. to To! e 


Wkly to London, in order to his 
Coronation EO EE 
On the other Side, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Haſtings ſent a Courier to the 
Duke of Glouceſter, who was then at York, 
informing him of the King's Death; and alſo 
repreſenting to him, that being the King's pa- 
ternal Uncle, the Government of the Realm 
longed to him, during the Minority; but, if he 
did not prevent the Quęen, it would be in vain 


* . 7 


to expect afterwards to obtain his due Right. 


The Duke of Glauceſter needed no Spur to 
ſet him forward; but hearing that the young 
King was approaching London with a ſtrong 
Guard, he knew that would be a Rub in 
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his Way; and therefore he writes moſt lo- 
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in glad of the Occaſion to ce 


442 De HISTORY 
The Queen very imprudently followed this 
Advice of her Brother-in-Law, who had al- 
ways been firm to the Intereſts of the late 
King, and ſtill ſhew'd himſelf moſt zealous 
for her and her Children. During Edward 
IV's Life, the Duke of Glouceſter had been 
very reſpectful to the Queen, ſo that ſhe had 
no reaſon to ſuſpect him. Wherefore ſhe 
wrote Word to the Earl of Rivers her Bro- 
ther, to diſmiſs his Troops, for fear of rai- 
ſing Jealouſies without occaſion. The Earl 
immediately obeyed her Orders, and, retain- 
ing only the King's Domeſticks, began his 
Journey to conduct him to London. 
The young King approaching Northampton, 
the Dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham, 
who had brought into the Town nine hun- 
dred armed Men, went to meet him, and falu- 
ted him moſt reſpectfully. In diſcourſing with 
the Earl of Rivers, they told him, the Town 
of Northampton was ſo full of Strangers, and 
ill ſtocked with Proviſions and other Neceſſa- 
ries, that it would be very incommodious for 
theirs and the King's Retinue to lodge in that 
Place. Then they advis'd him to carry the King 
to Stony Stratford, which - is but twelve Miles 
farther in the Road to London. They added, 
for their part, they would return to Northamp- 
ton, and wait on the King in the Morning 
before his ſetting out. At parting, one of 
them propos'd to the Earl, in a free and eaſy 
manner, as if it had been a ſudden Thought, to 
go and paſs the Night with them at Northamp- 
ton, while the King reſted at Stony Stratford. 
The Earl, not ſuſpecting their Deſign, com- 
glied with this kind Invitation: He was 
1 their 
etual Reconciliation by this Con- 
Flidence. 4 
The three Lords being al rive 
thampton, paſſed the Evening MMupper in per- 
fect Harmony, with mutual Proteſtations of 
Friendſhip and Offers of Service. Bed- time 
being come, the Earl of Rivers withdrew to 
his Lodgings; but the other two employed 
the Remnant of the Night in conſulting 
what was to be done, ſince the Earl of Rivers 
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had indiſcreetly put himſelf into their Hands. 


Their Conſultation ended, they fecured the 
Keys of the Inn where they lodged, under 
Colour .that they would be the firſt who 
ſhould attend the King in the Morning. For 
the greater Precaution, they ſent a good Num- 
ber of Men to line the Way, and ſuffer no 
_ Perſon whatever to enter Stony Stratford, At 
break of Day they were ready to mount, 


while the Earl of Rivers was ſtill in Bed. 


Mean time one of his Attendants waking him, 
and ſaying, the Dukes of Glouceſter and 
Buckingham were ready to depart, and that 
none was ſuffered to go out of the Inn, he in- 


ſtantly drefſed himſelf to enquire into the 


of EN GLAN p, 


Reaſon of this Procedure: But 
them in a very different Diſpoſition from 


that wherein he had left them ſome Hou: 


before. On his Approach they began to Quar 


rel with him, taxing him with alienating Ne 


King's Affection from his moſt faithful 8 h 
jects, adding, they ſhould take care to 15 : 
the like Practices for the future. The Earl in 
preparing to return a calm Anſwer to this 1 
ſation; but, refuſing to hear him, they 00 1 
mitted him to the Cuſtody of ſome ot ia 
Servants, and, mounting their Horſe; 85 
away to the King. N 
They found that young Prince ready to de 
part, and paying him their Reſpect 1 
mounted in order to attend him. Before the 
were out of the Town, they quarrelled with 
Lord Grey, the King's Half-brother 41, 
charged him that, jointly with the Mar; 
of Dorſet, his Brother, and the Earl of þ;. 
vers his Uncle, he had formed the Project to 
become Maſter of the King's Perſon; and 
that the Marquis of Dorſet had morege; 
taken out of the Tower the Treaſure commit. 
ted to his Cuſtody by the late King. Where. 
upon the King faid, that for what concerned 
the Marquis of Dorſet, he could ſay nothing 
but would anſwer for the Conduct of the 
Earl of Rivers, and Lord Grey, fince they 
had been continually with him. To this the 
Duke of Buckingham replied,” they had taken 
care to conceal their Schemes and Contr;- 
vances from his Highneſs, which however 
were not the leſs certain. At the ſame time 
he ordered his People to arreſt Lord Grey, 
with Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard 
Hauſe, and, inſtead of proceeding to Ian. 
don, carried the King back to Northanftm, 
The ſame or next Day the - Priſoners were 
conducted to Pontefract Caſtle, the Governor 
whereof was the Duke of Glouceſter's Cre 
ture. The King appeared extremely con- 
cerned for the Diſgrace of his Brother and 
Uncle, as well as for the Violence to his on 
Perſon ; but he had no Way to fiee hinſl 
from his new Governors but his Tears, whid 


were little regarded. Mean while, they bd 


him outwardly all the Reverence uſually pai 
to a Sovereign, in order to blind Peoples He 
by theſe Marks of Reſpect and Submiſſio. 
The News being brought to the U® 
ſhe perceived her Error in relying on ® 
Duke of Glouceſter, and ſuſpected jmmet- 
ately he would not ſtop there, and 
formed Deſigns ſtill more deſtructive to n 
Royal Family. Finding herſelf therefore & 
prived of the Aſſiſtance of her Brother 
Sons, as well as of their Counſels, ſue! ; 
no other Refuge than, with the Dole, 
York her Son, and the reſt of her Fan wh 
to take Sanctuary in Weſtminſter about 
night. e ne oe 100 
3 | 
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1/tings, then at London, hated the 
* 1 Bee the King and all Ed- 
ard IV's Family. It is true, he was en- 
" ed in Glouceſter's and Buckingham's Plot, 
bat it was with a Belief that it tended only 
i, hinder the Queen from aſſuming the Go- 
remment, which he thought juſt and reaſon- 
dle. He had Intelligence in the Night of 
what had paſſed at Northampton, and inſtantly 
ent the News to Dr. Rotherham, Archbiſhop 
of Tirk, and Lord Chancellor, aſſuring him 
withal, That he had no reaſon to be alarmed ; 
that the King's Perſon was in no Danger; 
ind that, very ſuddenly, what had happened 
would turn to the Nation's Welfare. The 
Archbiſhop riſing that Moment, went to the 
Queen, and carried with him the Great Seal. 
He found her in a diſconſolate Condition, 
fitting on the Ground, lamenting her own and 
her Children's Fate, while her Domeſticks 
were buſy in carrying ſuch Goods as were 
neceffary into the Sanctuary. He endeavour'd 
to comfort her, telling her what Lord Haſt- 
ings had declared to him. But he found her 
rey backward to believe that any Good could 
come from ſuch an Enemy. Then the Pre- 
late, to give her Hopes, told her, ſhe had no- 
thing to fear for the King's Perſon, ſince the 
Duke of York his Brother was not in the 
Power of thoſe whom ſhe confidered as her 
Adverfaries; and that, if they ſhould be fo 
audacious as to deprive the King of his Life, 
or give the Crown to another, he aſſured her 
he would crown the Duke of York. In fine, 
to give her all poſſible Aſſurances of his Fide- 
ty, he left the Great Seal with her; but re- 
fecting afterwards on his Error, in reſigning 
precious a Pledge committed to him by the 
ning, he ſent for it again as ſoon as he came 
ome, | 
Soon after, the Dukes of Gloucefter and 
Buckingham conducted the King to London, 
paying him all the Reſpect due to his Royal 
Dignity, During their Journey, they caus'd 
a Report to be ſpread, that the Earl of Ri- 
ver; and the other Priſoners at Pontefract had 
ntended to kill them, and their Servants 
ewed the People Barrels of Arms which 
1 laid to be found among the Baggage of 
3 pap 3 ae - the _ 
elpect paid the King flying to Lon- 
in before his Arrival, the City bead abun- 
but more quiet, becauſe there was reaſon 
o believe there had been no Attempt on the 


'J People went out in Crowds to receive 
and the young King entered the City 


peed him bare-headed. He' was lodged 
I © Biſhop's Palace, to ſhew the Citizens 
. Confidence placed in them, and 

Safety only was conſulted, This Ma- 


ing Perſon or Dignity. At his Approach, any 


= by a great Number of Lords, and 
ly by the Duke of Gloucefter, who 
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nagement entirely removed the Suſpicions of 


the Duke of Glouceſter, rais'd by the Nor- 


thampton Affair. 

The Rejoycings for the King's fafe Arrival 
being ended, it was neceſſary to think of ſet- 
tling the Government during his Minority, 
which was to laſt ſeven Years. The moſt na- 
tural Way would have been to call a Parlia- 
ment, as was practiſed after the Death of 
Henry V. But as, during a Parliament, all 
other Authority would have ceas'd, till the 
Government was regulated, the Duke of 
Glouceſter thought not fit to part with the 
Power he had acquired by ſeizing the King's 
Perſon. He therefore called a Council, re- 
ſolving not to call a Parliament till he had 
ſecured the Crown. This Council conſiſting 
moſtly of the Duke of Glouceſter's Friends, 
declared him Protector of King and Kingdom, 
uſurping a Privilege belonging only to the 
Parliament. 


As ſoon as the Duke was declared Pro- 


tector, he took the Great Seal from Arch- 
biſhop Rotherham, who had given him a very 
laufible Pretence, and delivered it to the 
Biſhop of Lincoln. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Lord Haſtings were confirmed in 
their Places; but there were great Alterations 
made in all the other Poſts, the new Pro- 
tector | introducing his own Creatures inſtead 
of the Queen's, who filled them before. 
Though Lord Haſtings was not truſted with 
the Secret of his main Deſign, he deſpaired 


not of gaining him, when his Affairs were 


more advanced. Beſide, Haſtings was a mor- 
tal Enemy to the Queen and her Family, 
and had a great Intereſt in London. This 
was ſufficient then; for, without knowing it, 
he could be ſerviceable to the Protector in 
executing his Projects, which it was not yet 
proper to diſcover, Eb 

To proceed with any Appearance of Suc- 
ceſs in his Deſign, it was neceſſary for the 
Duke of Glouceſter to have the young Duke 
of York in his Power, as well as the King his 
Brother. In order to accompliſh this Deſign, 
he moved in Council, whether it would not 
be requiſite to get the Duke of 7ork out of 
the Queen's Hands, and place him with the 
King his | Brother. He made, on this occa- 
ſion, a long Speech, wherein he diſplayed the 
Reaſons KY required - the young Prince's 
Removal from his Mother. The firſt was, 
That the Queen's taking Sanctuary, without 
apparent Danger to herſelf or Family, 
could not but be conſtrued as an Aﬀront to the 
Government. In the ſecond place, her ole 


Aim muſt have been to raiſe Diſturbances, by.. 
making the People believe the King was in 
Danger, fince no other Conſequence could be in- 


ferred from her Conduct. On the other hand, 
it was neceſſary to ' confider what Foreigners 


would ſay, when they heard that, while one of 


Edward - 
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Edward IV Sons was crowned, the other was 
forced to keep in Sanctuary. That befide, the 
King being young and wanting ſome Diverſion, 
he could not have a more agreeable Companion 
than his own Brother, and there was no reaſon 
to keep them aſunder. On all theſe Accounts, 
he concluded, that Deputies ſhould be ſent to 
the Queen, to defire her to deliver the Duke of 
York to the King his Brother. He added, 
that, in his Opinion, the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury was the propereſt Perſon for this De- 
putation. That if, notwithſtanding all the 
Archbiſhop's Arguments, ſhe ſhould obſtinately 
retain the young Prince, and ferfiſt in ber 
groundleſs Suſpicions, he ſaw no Reaſon why the 
Council ſhould not remove him forcibly. This 
was his Opinion, and he defired every Member 


of the Council to ſpeak his own with Free- 
45 | 


m. 
The Archbiſhop readily took upon him to 
acquaint the Queen with the Council's Plea- 
ſure, but by no means approved the Motion 
of violating the Privilege of Sanctuary. He 
ſaid, the Church of Weſtminſter was conſe- 
crated five hundred Years fince, by St. Peter 
himſelf, who deſcended from Heaven, at- 
tended by Myriads of Angels. That no King 
of England had ever dared to violate that 
Sanctuary, and that ſuch an Attempt would 
certainly draw down the juſt Vengeance of 
Heaven upon the whole Kingdom. 5 
The Duke of Buckingham replied, with 
great Warmth, to this part of the Archbiſhop's 
Spezch. He demonſtrated, That Sanctuaries 
were intended only to protect ſuch as had reaſon 
to fear Oppreſſion and Violence, and not to coun- 
tenance frivolous and malicious Suſpicions, de- 
trimental to King and State. After many 
. ſharp Reflections againſt the Queen, he en- 
larged on the Abuſes of Sanctuaries, particu- 
larly as they afforded thoſe who fled thither 
Means to eſcape. In fine, after alledging 
ſundry Reaſons, he agreed with the Protector 
to force the young Duke of York from Santtu- 
ary, in caſe his Mother refus'd to deliver him 
freely. This Matter being taken into Conſi- 
deration, the Opinion of the Protector and 
Duke of Buckingham prevailed, notwith- 
ſtanding the Oppoſition of moſt of the Eecle- 
fiaſticks there preſent. © 2 
uſed all poſſible Arguments to induce her to 
a Compliance, carneftly perſuading her not to 
oppoſe the Lord ProteQtor's Requeſt. But ſhe 
anſwer d all his Reaſons, tho with great Mild- 


neſs, yet with great Earneſtneſs; ſo as the ff 


' Archbiſhop finding little hope to prevail with 
her by Perſuaſion, turns the Tenor of his 
| Speech another way, telling her plainly, that 
if ſhe did not conſent to ſend her Son, he 
doubted ſome ſharper Courſe would be ſpeedily 
taken. This ſunk ſo deep into the Queen's 
Mind, that after a little pauſing, taking her 
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Son by the Hand, the. ſaid, My Lord 
biſbop here he is, for my own part I wil 


ly, they came to the following Reſolutim 


' ſtrongeſt Oppoſition was probably to be ® 


Ar the 


deliver him, but if you will have 57 vs 1. 
him, and at your Hands IJ will require Frag 
And then weeping bitterly, Dear Chill of 
ſhe, let me kiſs thee before we part, God " 
whether ever we ſhall meet again, And *. 
Child weeping as faſt as ſhe, went with ry 
Archbiſhop to the Protector; who no fon 
beheld his young Nephew, but he ran 11 
open Arms to embrace him, laying, ho Fa l 
always be to him inſtead of a Father Th 
he carried him to the King, who wk 
knowing how he came there, was oper g e 
at his Company. A few Days after the p;, 
tector found ſome Excuſe to convey chen 
both to the Tower, from whence the Comms | 
tion Solemnity uſually began; for he b 
feigned to be making Preparations to cm 
young Edward. 

It is generally believed, that hitherto th 
Duke of Glaceſter had not communicated hi 
moſt ſecret Thoughts to the Duke of Buckin. 
bam, nor imparted them to him till after he 
had the two Princes in his Power, Bu. 
ingbam mortally hated the Queen and her Er 
mily, becauſe it was thro' their Means thy 
the late King refuſed to give him Poſlefin 
of certain Lands in Herefordſhire, whereto le 
had ſome Pretenſions. He had joined with 
the Duke of Glocefter to deprive Flizui 
and her Relatives of the Adminiſtration du- 
ring her Son's Minority; but it is not beliered 
his Thoughts had gone any farther : For « 
he wanted only to preſerve or increaſe his Cre 
dit, a Minority ſeems to have been more for 
his Purpoſe than the Government of a King 
ſo mature in Years as the Duke of Gluefr, 
However, as his Principles were none of the 
ſoundeſt, it was not difficult for the Protecii 
to engage him in his Conſpiracy, 

From that time, the Meetings of Gluehr 
and his Confidents became more frequent tian Wi 
before. They debated on the main Diff. Wi 
ties which mi 
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ght occur in the Execution df 
their Scheme, and the Means how the {at 
were to be ſurmounted or prevented. Fi 


which were conſider'd as the Plan where! 
they were gradually to proceed. l. 4s i 


pected from the n, it was reſold u 
diſpatch the Priſoners at Pontefract, in ord 


to deprive the Royal Family of their chick 


Support. Lord Haſtings, to whom this De 


gn was communicated, readily gave hic g 
ſent, tho' he was ignorant of the Protzen 
real Motive for deſtroying thoſe Nob" 
2. It was agreed to attempt engaging of ; 
Buſineſs ſuch Perſons as were propercſ 15 
complich it, that is, in other Words, V 10 
capable of any Undettaking, without ren 
Honour, Juſtice, or Conſcience. 5 1 " 
I | | 


to find ſome Foundation to 
judge 2 of Gloceſter's Pretenſions, 
of vil People might be amuſed with ſome 
- cance of Reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs 
ie to keep ſecret the Affair till Matters 
6 ; for Execution, it was reſolved ſtill 
nes publickly a ſettled Deſign of crown- 
1 the young King, till there ſhould be no 
her occaſion of diſſembling. . Laſtly, It 
was agreed, that Lord Haſtings ſhould either 
be gined or diſpatched; one of the two ſeem d 
'blolutely neceſſary, conſidering his great In- 
«reſt with the Londoners. 
This Plan being laid, the Protector wrote 
0 Sr Richard Ratchff, Governor of Ponte- 
-1f4 and his Creature, that, on a certain ſpe- 
fed Day, he ſhould take off the Heads 
of thoſe four Lords who were under his Cu- 
xt he apply'd himſelf particularly to gain 
& Edmund Shaw, then Mayor of London, 
and ſucceeded to his Wiſh. The Mayor en- 


ored in the Plot his Brother John Shaw, a 


famous Preacher, and one Pinker, Monk and 
Provincial of the Auguſtine Friars, who were 
much eſteemed by the People: To theſe the 
protector joined one Cateſby, a particular 
Friend and Confident of Lord Haſtings. 

By Means of theſe Men the Protector's ſe- 
cet Council reſolved to ſpread among the Peo- 
ple Reaſons which might ſtrengthen his Pre- 
tenſions, This ſeemed very difficult, | ſince 
there were three Princes and fix Princeſſes be- 
fore him, namely, the King, his Brother the 
Duke of York, Edward's five Daughters, the 
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Clarence, and the faid Prince's Siſter Marga- 
„ A fingle Expedient and no more, 
em d proper and ſufficient to deſtroy the 
Rights of theſe Princes and Princeſſes, which 
was, to intimate the late King Edward's Sons 
and Daughters to be all Baſtards, and Edward 
himſelf and the Duke of Clarence his Bro- 
ther, not Sons of the late Duke of York. 
To exclude Edward's Children, it was re- 
olved to urge the Validity of his pretended 
Marriage Contract with Elizabeth Lucy before 
be eſpouſed Elizabeth Moodvile, from whence 
t follow'd that the Iſſue by the laſt Mar- 
nage were illegitimate, Mean while it was 
dot eaſy to prove Edward's pretended Marriage 
th Elizabeth Lucy ; and, as, on the con- 
ary, the Biſhops had declared there was no 
utual Contract, the Protector's Council judg'd 
© other Point ought ch iefly to be inſiſted on, 
ancly, that Edward IV. and the Duke of 


\ 
. 


* : Thereby were at once excluded the 
A 1. 85 of theſe two Princes, and then the 
A © of Glocefter was next Heir. To fur 

Du his Aſſertion, it was reſolved to plead the 
"Ke of Clarence's own Teſtimony, who, 


Vs pretended, maintained that Edward IV. 
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Lord Stanley were the principal. 


Earl of Warwick Son to the late Duke of 


"rence were not the late Duke of York's 
to him. 


by the Duke of Gloceſter. Thus 


r as, 
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was illegitimate, Moreover, ſome of the late 
Duke's Servants were already ſuborned, who 
took care to ſpread various Reports which 
confirmed what was intended to be intimated 
to the People. They gave out, that the 
Ducheſs of York had taken to her Bed certain 
Perſons perfectly reſembling Edward IV. and 
the Duke of Clarence, and that the Duke of 
Glocefter alone was the Duke of York's real 
Son. 

As for the Earl of Warwick and his Siſter, 
another Method was taken for. their Excluſion, 
viz, the Attainder of the Duke of Clarence 
their Father, which, as they pretended, ren- 
der'd them incapable of all Inheritance. Thus 
the Duke of Gioceſter ſcrupled not branding as 
an Adultereſs, his own Mother; but this was 
one of the leaſt Crimes which clear'd his 
Way to the Throne, ſo blinded was he by his 
Ambition. 

The Way being thus paved, the Protector 
feign'd to haſten the King's Coronation. For 
that purpoſe he appointed a particular Coun- 
cil, which was to meet at his Palace every 
Day, and regulate the Preparations, He took 
care to compoſe this Council of ſuch of the 
Nobility as were moſt attached to Edward the 
Fourth's Family, among whom the two Arch- 
biſhops, the Biſhop of Ely, Lord Haſtings, and 
At the ſame 
time, he had another Council conſiſting of 
his Creatures, which alſo met regularly, but 
whoſe Conſultations were only how to defer 
the Coronation, and place Gioceſter on the 
Throne. | 

The Nobles, nominated to haſten Matters 
for the Coronation, ſoon perceived all their 
Orders were retarded by Obſtacles from ano- 
ther Quarter. On the other hand, they were 


ſomewhat ſurpriſed, that the Protector ſeldom 


ſuffered his Nephews to be ſeen; that the 


young King had but very few Attendants, 
while the Protector's Houſe ſwarm'd with un- 


neceſſary People and a Crowd of Courtiers, 


who were always well received and highly 


careſſed. All this joined to the affected De- 


lays of the Coronation, began to breed Suſpi- 
cion in thoſe who were really Friends to the 
King's Perſon. Lord Stanley, a Man of deep 
Penetration, was the firſt to diſcover his Fears 
of the Protector's ill Deſigns. He freely im- 
parted his Thoughts to his Brother-counſel- 
lors; but the Lord Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed 
that the Protector thought only of humbling 
rhe Queen's Party, affirm'd, there was no 
Danger; that if any thing was tranſacted de- 
trimental to the King and State, he ſhould 


be inſtantly inform'd of it by one of the Mem- 


bers of the Council, who was entirely devoted 
He meaned his Friend and Confi- 
dent Cateſby ; but he knew not that Cateſby 
betray'd him, and was therefore confided in 
Stanley and 
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the other Lords of the fame Party, prefering chearful ſmiling Looks, ſaluting all the Lon el 
Lord Haftings's Aſſurances to their own in a moſt free and courteous Manner, 11 Nut 
Judgment, took no Meaſures to ſtop. the Pro- Mind was not in the leaſt diſturbed: a . 
tector's Carter, which they might eaſily have that, he went out, and delired the Lord; 0 oy 
done had they gone about it in time, the Council to purſue their Deliberations al art 
Mean while, the Duke of Gloceſter, know- his Return. nk 
ing what a firm Friend Lord Haſtings was to About an Hour after, he came again, quit bab 
the King, thought it time to execute the Pro- alter'd in Countenance, Knitting his Brows it W 
ject he had formed concerning him, that is, biting his Lip, and ſhewing all poſſible Sie tern 
to engage him in his Project or deſtroy him. of the Perturbation of his Mind, Continuing hard 
To that End, he order'd Cateſby to found him, ſome time without ſpeaking, he brake Silenc been 
but with all imaginable Caution, ſor fear of with theſe Words: My Lords, what Puri miſſe 
diſcovering the Deſign before he was aſſured ment think you they deſerve who have conſpire alſo 1 
of being able to gain him. Cateſiy having to take away my Life ? No Anſwer being re. Eh, 
put Lord Haſtings on diſcourſing of State Af- turn'd immediately, Lord Haſtings ſaid, Wh. away 
fairs, told him; That People talked very much ever has been guilty of ſuch a Crime, opht . whot 


of the Duke of Gloceſter's Title to the Crown be puniſhed as a T1 raitor, It is, anſwer the 
preferably to Edward the Fourth's Children, Duke, that Sorcereſs my Siſter-in-law, vil 
and many were per ſuaded this Title was not her Accomplices. Theſe Words aſtogiqy 
groundleſs; that it was openly ſaid, it were many of the Council who favour'd the Queen, 
to be wiſhed the Reaſons alledged in his Fa- being afraid this Accuſation concern'd them, 
vour were good, fince it would be more advan- but Lord Haſtings was far from any ſuch Fer. 
tageous to the Nation to be governed by a Man All knew he was the Queen's avow'd Enem, 
than by a Child : That for his part, be had and conſequently there was no likelihood d 
not yet examined the Matter, and ſhould be his joining with her in ſuch a Deſign; be. 
glad firſt to know his Opinion. Haſtings, not fide, he had lately approved of the Order fat 
ſuſpecting his Friend, diſcloſed his whole Sen- to Pontefract to behead the Lords Prifnen; 
timent, and imparted to him Lord Stanley's who were that very Day to be executed, Af. 
Suſpicions of the Duke of Gloceſter. He ter a ſhort Pauſe, the Protector, baring hi 
added, That for his own part he had much ra- left Arm, ſhewed it to the Council dried ad 
tber fee the Protector and the Duke of Buck- withered, ſaying with extream Emotion; i 
ingham's utter Deſtruction, than the late King's what that Sorcereſs, and Shore's Wife lov 

_ Children deprived of their Right , that, if he done ly their Enchantments. They hou n- 5 
ſhould ever diſcover any Conſpiracy in favour of duced my Arm as jou | ſee, and ny uli 
the Duke of Gloceſter, he would employ his Body would ſoon have been the jam, if Wi 
Credit, his Eftate, nay, his very Life to pre- God's Mercy their infamous Conſpiracy bl 
vent its ſucceeding. This Reply was imme- not been diſcovered. Theſe Words occaion 
diately carried to the Protector by the treache= ed a greater Surpriſe than the former, tle 
rous Cateſby, with many Aggravations'to haſten whole Council knowing the Duke's Am 
the Ruin of Lord Haſtings, for fear he ſhould had long been in that Condition. belt 
one Day get notice of his Perfidy. ' if the Queen had framed ſuch a Projed, 
The Protector, being thus acquainted with Shore's Wife would have been the laſt Pein 
Haſtings's Diſpoſition, was greatly embar- to whom the would have imparted. it, oo 
raſſed. He paſſionately deſired to gain that ſhe bore none a more inveterate Hatred. La 
Nobleman, as knowing how ſerviceable he Haſtings, who, ſince) Edward's Death had a- 
might be to him; but for that very Reaſon tertained Jane Shore as his Miſtrels, nüt 
he could not but feat him, if he perſiſted in her to be involved in the Accuſation, coll 
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his Attachment to the King. To free him- not forbear expreſſing how much he h. 
ſelf from this Uneaſineſs, he order'd Cateſby her being guilty, by ſaying; F they had on. F of | 
to ſound him once more. Cateſby ſpeaking a mitted fuch a Crime they deſerved 0 %. : 
little too plainly in fis ſecond Coniverſation niſped. Then the Protector exalting an y 12 
with Lord Haſtings, and not doubting that his ſaid; What ! doſt thou anſwer me” with * | 4% 
Treachery was known, told tlie Protector, that and ands, as if T forged this Accuſatim: 5 75 


not only he tiad nothing to hope from that fell Idee they have conſpired ny Vert, 
Quarter, but moreover waz, to expect to tho thyſelf art one of their Acne, id 
find in Haſtings a profeſſed Enemy: Whete- he ended theſe Words, he ſtruck the 


upon the ProteGor reſolved to diſpatch him, twice with his Fiſt, and immediate) % Blaine 
looking on him now as his real: Adver- of armed Men enter'd che Chamber, | Tomb. J 
 fary nm 2697 ofa. i ſconer were they in, but the Protecis f Ale, 


Thb Resolution taken, he held 2, Ccuncil ing 4 Lord Eging, ſaid to hiw: 7 * 


at the Tower, under Colour of oonoluding ther fen E xh. trafen. Ii bur! ne, 1) * Bing 
che young King 'n. Coronation-Affalr. He anſwered Haſtings. 7e, thee, Tae e 


came himſelf at nine in the Morning, will! . plied the Protector; and at the fame i 
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1! im to the Cuſtody of the Soldiers; 
2 Buſtle, one of thoſe armed Men 
ould have cleaved down Lord Stanley's 
ul with his Battle-axe; but he avoided 
it of the Blow by finking under the Table, 
however he Was dangerouſly wounded : Pro- 
bably, the Soldier had Orders to kill him as 
i were accidentally, under pretext of his at- 
tempting to defend Lord Haſtings. It is not 
hard to gueſs why the Protector would have 
been rid of him. Howſoever it was, having 
iſſed his Aim, Stanley was arreſted, as were 
lo the Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of 
Eh, it being the Protector's Intereſt to take 
away the Power of hurting him from all thoſe 
whom he knew to be zealouſly affected to the 
young King. As for Lord Haſtings, he would 
ſcarce give him time to make a ſhort Confeſ- 
fon to the next Prieſt who came in the Way, 
| fwearing ; He would not dine till he had ſeen 
that Head off. Accordingly, that Nobleman 
had his Head ſtruck off upon a Log which 
ly in the Square within the Tower Walls; 


7 the Time faxed by the Protector being too 
* ſhort to erect a Scaffold. Hiſtorians enlarge 
at on ſundry Preſages he had of his Death : but 


tho' ſuch ſort of Remarks may have their 


1 uſe, when Facts are very certain, I ſhall paſs 
hi them over in filence #, '. It ſuffices to obſerve 
nd only, that Lord Haſtings died the very Day 
W and Hour when Execution was done on the 


Pontefract Priſoners +, to whoſe Death he 
greatly contributed, | : 


ye Lord Haſtings being dead, the Protector 
h judged it neceſſary to palliate this precipitate 


and illegal Execution, leſt the Londoners 
ſhould take fire upon hearing it, and for that 
purpoſe ſent for the Lord Mayor and Alder- 


m men, In the mean while, he and the Duke 
d, of Buckingham put on two old ruſty Suits of 
05 Armour, The Mayor being come to the 
fo Lower, the Protector told him, That Lord 


Haſtings, and ſome others, had conſpired to 


ol Fake away his Life, and he had no intelligence 
a p the Plot till Ten that Morning; that the 
In at being fully proved, the King and Council 
il ad thought neceſſary to execute him immediate- 


H reaſon they were informed, a great Num- 
per of People were all ready to riſe in his Fa- 
ur; that this Conſpiracy had put his Perſon 
eme Danger, and forced him to Harneſs 
wel in old ruſty Armour for his Defence ; 

i be bad ſent for him to inform him of the 
ated Fact, that he might, when he acquainted 


Tunes, had 


cub OO 
orſe r that very Mornin „ not to go 


Tomb. 


» With the Croſs carried before her, and a 


ault, a+ | 
ber dag ver * in greater Admiration of her than now. 
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lu, ding to the Tower, and ſome other like Obſervations. He was afterwards burie 
„p- | | | 


| they Ea of FRY Richard Lord Grey Sir Thomgs Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawſ/e. Ny Sl 1 
2 ſhe accordingly did the next Sunday Morning,;after this manner: ſhe was brought, clothed in a white Sheet, by way 
War Taper in her band, to St. Pauls Church, from the A Sad 
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the Londoners irh this ſudden Execution, 
take care to appeaſe or prevent the Commotions 
which ill-aſfected Perſons might raiſe in the 
City, The Mayor and Aldermen. perceived 


the Protector told them not the whole Truth, 


but not daring to expreſs their Doubt, they 
withdrew, aſſuring him his Orders ſhould be 
obeyed. Rs 
As Fane Shore was accuſed of being Ac- 
complice with Lord Haſtings, the Protector 


was obliged to proceed againſt her; where- 


fore giving Order for her being apprehended, 
he had her brought to the Tower, where ſhe 
was examined before the Council, her Goods 
being all ſeized on to the Value of between 
two and three thouſand Marks. The Duke 
of Glouceſter accuſed her himſelf of intend- 


ing, by her Sorceries, to waſte his Fleſh by 


degrees, and conſpiring with Lord Haſtings to 
get him aſſaſſinated; but, beſide his not be- 
ing able to produce any one particular Proof 
of theſe Accuſations, ſhe made ſo good a De- 
fence, that the Council could not find any 
Reaſon to authorize her Condemnation, How- 
ever, as the Protector was unwilling ſhe 
ſhould eſcape without Puniſhment, ſhe was 
ſued for Incontinency, as being guilty of 
leaving her {Huſband, and proſtituting herſelf 
to ſeveral other Men. Theſe were Facts ſhe 


could not deny, ſince the whole Court could 
witneſs her Cohabitation with the late King, 
and afterwards with Lord a Where 
upon ſhe was deliyered over to the Biſhop. of 


Where 
London, and condemned by the Eccleſiaſtical 


Court to do open Penance in St. Paul's Church, 


with a Wax Taper in her Hand, before all 
the People ||. 3 


After theſe Nobles were thus executed, and 


the Archbiſhop of York, the Biſhop of Ely, 
and Lord Stanley impriſoned, the Dukes of 


Glouceſter and Buckingham thought it time 


to Unmaſk. Only a ſingle Difficulty re- 
mained, and that was to get the Londoners 
to approve the projected Revolution, To this 
End they . prevailed on Dr. Shaw, an elo- 
quent Preacher, who had attracted the whole 
City's Eſteem and Applauſe; to preach in 
Praiſe of the Protector, And accordingly the 
Doctor mounting the Pulpit: one Sunday 


Morning at St. Paul's, he preached on theſe 


Words: Baſtard. Slips. ſhall take no deep Root. 
He began with ſhewing #he Bleſſings God uſually 
beſtowed. on lawful Wedlock, and the Calami- 


ties which contrariwiſe fell on the Children 


© The Preſages Hiſtorians dwell on were, 2 remarkable Dream of Lord Stanly's, who dreamed, that 2 wild Boar, with his 
"©, vounded his and Lord Haſtings's Head, and therefore adviſed him to fly from Danger: the Solicitations of his 
to the Council, vor to truſt the wild Boar ; the often ſtumblin 


i of his 
at Vindſor, near King Edward's 


In all this Action ſhe behaved with ſo much Modeſty and Decency, that ſuch as reſpe&ed her Beauty more than 
NM. Rejin fays, ſhe was fipntenced todo Penance. an chemiſe, i. e. 
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begotten in a State of Life repugnant to 
God's Laws. Then he expatiated on the noble 
Qualities of the Duke of York, flain in the 
Battle of Wakefield, and ſbewed how happy 


rhe Engliſh would be to have a Sovereign of 


the Race of that great Prince. Thence be 
Took occaſion to remark, that it was to be 
feared, the Reign of Edward V, would be 
fatal to England, fince he was born illegiti- 
mately : Moreover, that neither Edward IV, 
nor the late Duke of Clarence were Sons of 
the great Duke of York, as was certainly 
known from Officers of his Houſhold, Eye-wit- 
neſſes of the ſcandalous Life of the Dutcheſs 
their Mother. That ſhe had taken to her Bed, 
in the fight of all her Servants, Men whom 
the to Brothers perfectly reſembled. But that 
the Duke. of Glouceſter alone could truly be 
called the Duke of York's Son ; who, conti- 
nued he, 7s the Pattern of all Virtue, and car- 
ries in his Countenance, in his Air, in his 
Deportment, in his Soul, the perfect Image of 
his illuſtrious Father. At theſe Words, it was 
deſigned the Duke of Gloucefter ſhould ap- 
pear ; but the Duke happening to ſtay a little 
too long, the Doctor had begun another Sub- 
ject, when he ſaw him entering, which how- 
ever he left, and repeated the ſame Words 
before- mentioned, While the Duke was preſ- 
ſing through the Crowd to come to his Place. 
But inſtead of hearing the Cry of Long live 
King Richard ! as he expected, he perceived 
all kept a ſullen Silence, the People deteſting 
the Baſeneſs of the Preacher, inſtead of ap- 
plauding his Eloquence. The Sermon ended, 
the Doctor went and hid himſelf for Shame, 
neither durſt he ever again ſhew his Face abroad. 
It is ſaid he died ſoon after with mere Chagrin 
at his bad Succeſs, and for loſing the Eſteem 
of ms Ayllience. _.. | 
Shaw's Sermon not producing the expected 
and deſired Effect, other Means were to be 
uſed ; for the Protector had gone too far to 
recede. Wherefore, the Duke of Buckingham 
undertook to harangue the People, imagin- 
ing that a polite elegant Speech would be 
more prevalent than Shaw's Methodical Ser- 
mon. To that purpoſe, the Lord Mayor was 
directed to. aſſemble all the Chiefs of the 
City in the Guild- Hall. The Duke of 
Buckingham came to the Aſſembly, and tak- 
ing his Place near the_Mayor, told the Peo- 
ple, That he was come from the Council, to 
acquaint them with a Matter of the greateſt 
Importance to the whole Kingdom, but eſpecially 
to the. Inhabitants of London. His Speech 
ran at firſt on the Calamities endured by the 
People of England in the Reign of Edward 
IV. Then, he put his Audience in mind 
bow, on the preceding Sunday, that excellent 
Man, Dr. Shaw, had clearly proved to them, 
that Edward was not lawfully married to 
bis Queen, and conſequently their whole Tſue 
: 3 


The HISTORY of ExXGLAanop, 


have the Duke of Glouceſter for King mt! 
At theſe Words there was a confuſed Mum 
in the Aſſembly; and as it was yet uncertil 
whether the People would return yes d n0 
ſome of - Buckingham's Servants, Wi n 
glided in among the Croud, cried out ** 
Long live King Richard ! Some of the C. 


throwing up their Caps in Token 


were Baſtards ; and that neither Edv. 
ſell, nor the Duke of Clarence 75 Brot 

were the Duke of York's Sons; ho- 0 
theſe Reaſons, the Lords of the Counci] 4 
Commons of the Realm, had declared, tl I 
Crown ſhould be adjudged to the Ty, 
Glouceſter, only Son of the late Duke a 
Vork: That indeed there was reaſon j 7 
the magnanimous Duke would refuſe the 05 
but, on the other hand, it was t be 2 
all the People, eſpecially the Inhabitanti , 
London, uniting with one accord, he ulli] 
prevailed with to take on him the Governnyy 
too weighty for a Child: That, on al] th 
Confiderations, he required them in his 10 
and the Name of the Lords of the Cuil |; 
declare their Intention, Here he paus'd, in 
expectation to hear the People cry out; Kin 
Richard ! King Richard ! But all food mut 
ſo great was their Surprize to hear ſo unjuſt + 
Propoſal. The Duke, ſurpriz'd in his Tum 
at ſo unexpected a Silence, aſked the Mayr 
the Reaſon ; who ſaid, they did not perhay 
well hear or rightly underſtand him. I fl, 
be the Caſe (replied Buckingham) I ol nale 
myſelf better 9 od Then ſomewhat cr. 
alting his Voice, he made a thorough Repet- 
tion of his Diſcourſe, though not in the ten 
Words, and this with a Grace and Floquence 
worthy a nobler Subject. But the People kept 
a profound Silence. The Duke, in Confufin 
that his Rhetorick ſhould produce ſo littl 
Effect, talked ſome time in a low Voice with 
the Mayor, to conſult with him what was to 
be done. At length the Mayor told him, perhaps 
the People were filent becauſe they were us dio 
be harangued only by the Recorder, who wa 
the Mouth of the City ; and thereupon he 
ordered that Officer to addreſs them; which 
he did, though with no ſmall Reluctaace 
However, he ſo turned his Diſcourſe, tiut 
without throwing in a ſingle Word wic 
might ſeem his own, he repeated barely tis 
Subſtance of what the Duke had advanced, 
He concluded, with requiring the People 
give a poſitive Anſwer ; Whether they wil 
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tizens who had been bribed, but — nol 
venture to begin, ſeconded the Cry, ® * 
Apprentices, with the. Rabble who | 
near the' Door, followed their Krampf i 
8 J 
1 King Rich | 


inly perceif 
plainly 5 


cried out King Richard 
The Duke of Buckingham 
the Cry came from the Rabble . 
and not from the principal Citizen: 5 ut 
Hall nevertheleſs, improving this Adva h 


te order d Silence, and reſuming his Speech, 
5 1 He wg overjoyed to find his Propoſal j6 
# rally and jo unanimouſly approved ; where- 
go (continued he) my good Friends, I en- 
. nm to meet me To-morrow about this 
bu HE awe may all go in 4 Body, and pre- 
1 r bumble Petition to his Highneſs, and 
„eh rate him to condeſcend to our Requeſt. 
10 \ the Mayor diſmiſſing the People, the 
Giizens returned to their Houſes with Tears 
in their Eyes, and Grief in their Hearts, 
without daring to ſhew it, for fear of of- 
ſending thoſe whoſe Intereſt it was to have it 
cor M the Duke of Buckingham, with 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and many other Per- 
ns of the Cabal came to the Protector's Pa- 
ce, at Baynard's Caſtle in Thames-ftreet, and 
ent a Meſſage to him, that the Magiſtracy 
of Linden defired Audience. The Protector 
frupled appearing, under pretext that he ap- 
prehended ſuch Numbers were not aſſembled 
for any good Deſign, Whereupon the Duke 
of Buckingham obſerv'd to the Mayor and 
thoſe about him, that his Highneſs knew no- 
thing of their Deſign, intimating thereby, 


he preceding Day. At length, on the re- 
yeated Requeſts made, that his Highneſs 
vuld be pleaſed to grant them Audience, he 
tame ont with Signs of exceſſive Diffidence, 
ind as not daring to approach ſuch Multi- 
odes, for fear of ſome Miſchief +. Then the 
ile of Buckingham, without giving the 
or time to ſpeak, briefly laid out the 
\ation's Grievances during the late Reign. 
hen, addrefling himſelf to the Protector, he 
od him, The People had not found any ſurer 
Means of freeing themſelves from their Calami- 
es, than to intreat his +00 to aſſume the 
al Authority, which of ſuch juſt and legi- 
mate Right to him appertained ; adding, that 
be Mayor and Aldermen of London, whom he 
ere, were come to petition bim in the 
_ of all the People, who were unanimouſly 
be like Diſpoſition. 

The Duke of Glouceſter, ſeeming ſurpriz'd 
t this Pr opoſal, anſwered, He was convinced 
pat all be had heard was true; but ſo great 
0s his Veneration for the late King his Bro- 


\ 
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hat he was not concerned in the Actions of, 
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ther, and ſo tender the Aeon be bore to bis 
Children, that thoſe Conſiderations over-balanced 
all the Crowns in the Univerſe, and therefore 
he could not comply ith their Requeſt, That 
nevertheleſs he <vas willing to excuſe their Peti- 
lion, and thanked them for their Affection; but 
advis'd them to be obedient to the Sovereign un- 
der whoſe Dominton they lived; that for his part, 
he would continue, to the very extent of his Abi- 
lity, to give the King his Nephew ſuch Coun- 


fels, as he ſhould judge moſt conducive ty render 


his Kingdom flouriſhing, and his People happy, 
as he believed he had hitherto done, to univerſal 
Satisfaction. | 
The Duke of. Buckingham, ſeeming difſa- 
tisfied with this Anſwer, murmured ſome 
Words to himſelf expreſſing his Diſcontent, 
and at length deſired leave to ſpeak once more; 
and having obtained it, he flatly told the Pro- 
tector, That the People were unanimouſly deter- 
mined not to acknowledge any of Edward's Chil- 
dren for their Sovereign; that they had gone to9 
far to recede; and that therefore, if he would 
not accept the Crown, the Engliſh muft offer it 
to another Perſon, by whom it would not be 
refuſed. At theſe Words, the Protector be- 
gan to be ſomewhat more compliant, and 
finally delivered himſelf to the People in this 
manner: Since T ſee the whole Kingdom is re- 
ſolved not to ſuffer Edward's Children to reign, 
for which I am extremely concerned, JI am fully 
convinced, the Crown can of Right belong only 
to me, who am the undoubted Son of the late 
Duke of York. To this Title is now joined the 
free Election of the Lords and Commons of this 
Realm, which of all Titles T fhall confider as the 
beſt and moſt eſſential, From theſe Conſidera- 
tions I kindly and thankfully accept and receive 
your Addreſs, and from this Moment aſſume the 
Government of the two Kingdoms of England 
and France, the former, to rule over and de- 
fend it, and, by God's Bleſſing, and my Peo- 
ples Aſſiſtance, to ſubdue the latter. At the 


Cloſe of this Speech was heard a great Shout 


of, Long live King Richard III ! This Farce 
being over, the People retired to their Homes, 
making on this Occaſion ſuch Reflections as 
were ſuggeſted by their reſpective Underſtand- 
ings, Intereſts, or Paſſions. 


T He is ſaid to have appeared in a Gallery, with a Biſhop on each Side of him. More, Hall, Fol. 23. 
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4 HE Duke of Gloucefier having gain- 
- 


ed his Point, was on the twenty-ſecond 
2 proclaimed King, by the Name of 
Richard III. 
the very Day enſuing, ſince all things for the 


Coronation of Edward V, were ready pre- 


pared; but he delayed the Ceremony till the 


ſixth of Juh, expecting the Arrival of five 
thouſand Men whom he had ſent for from the 
North, becauſe he repoſed not ſufficient Con- 
fidence in the Citizens of London. | 
During this Interval he beſtowed the Great 
Seal on the Biſhop of Lincoln, one of is Fa- 
vourites. On the twenty-eighth of June he 
conferred the Office of Earl Marſhal on Lord 
Joln Howard, and next Day the Title of 


Duke of Norfolk; the Day following, he 


commiſſioned him to. exerciſe the Office of 


High-Steward during the Coronation, A 
few Dx after, he created Thomas Howard, 
his Soi, BanFof Sumy, William Berkeley 


Earl of Norlingbam, an Log Lovel, one of 
his Confidents, Viſcount of N e ame. 
Thomas Rotherham, Archbiſhop of York, 
and Lord Thomas Stanley, who were impri- 
ſoned when Lord Haſtings was executed, were 
releas'd at the ſame time, and the new King 
made Stanley Lord Steward of the Houſhold. 
This he did not from any Motive of Affection 
or Confidence, but thro fear leſt his Son, 
Lord Strange, who began to levy Forces in 
Lincolnſbire, ſhould raiſe Commotions, the 
Conſequences whereof he greatly dreaded. 
As for Dr. Morton, Biſhop of Ely, who 
was arreſted the ſame Day, the King deſigned 
not to do him the like Favour. But the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, of which that Prelate was 


Member, having preſented a Petition in his 


behalf, Ricbard judged it not adviſeable ab- 
ſolutely to reject the Requeſt, at a Juncture 
when it concerned him to win the Affection 
of his new Subjects. However, as he mor- 


tally hated that Biſhop, he could not reſolve 


to ſet him entirely at Liberty; wherefore he 


only removed him from his Confinement in 


the Tower, and committed him to the Cuſto- 
dy of Buckingham, who ſent him to the Caſtle 
of Brecknock in Wales. Sete 

The 6th of July, the Coronation of both 
King and Queen was performed with · great 
Solemnity. All the Peers of the Realm were 
preſent, for fear of being ſuſpected by the 


new King, to whoſe jealous Temper they 


Were no Strangers. 
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Richmond, Lord Stanley's Wife, and Mother 


Margaret, Counteſs of 
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RD III, ſurnamed Crook-BAck, Ejzhteey; 
King of England ſince the Conqueſt, _ 


He might have been crowned. 


him the Permiſſion he deſired, and, parting 


the Bearer the Keys and Government of 


rn 


of ENGLAND, 


* * 
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of the Earl of Richmond detain'd 
held up the Queen's Train. 
| Soon after his Coronation Richard and hi 
Queen departed from London to viſit every E 
Counties, under Colour of reforming ſoms = 
Abuſes introduced to the Peoples exce = 
Prejudice ; but indeed to be out of the War * 
while a ſpecial Villany was acted; for thous 
he had fatisfy'd his Ambition, by dei 
his Nephews of their Birthright ; yet 1 
tisfy'd not his Fear, if he deprived them uu 
alſo of their Lives. When he arc n 
Glocefter, the Duke of Buckingham put Rig 
ard in Mind of his Promiſe he had made hin 
when he was Protector, of inveſting him pi 
certain Eſtates belonging to the Houſe of H. 
reford, to which he laid Claim, but Riche 
made him ſuch a Reply as left him nora 
to expect, that Juſtice or Favour, The Dake 
being extremely high ſpirited, was fo off 
ed at the King's Anſwer, that he delin 
Leave to depart, in order to take care of fone 
icular Affairs of his own, Richard, wt 
ſurmiſing that this Refuſal had made fg 
deep Impreſſion on the Duke, or perhapsndt 
fearing the Effects of his Reſentment, gun 
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from him at Gioceſter, he purſued his Jounty 
to Tork. | 4% 
While Richard remain'd at Gr, W 
diſpatch'd Orders to Brackenbury, Goveridt 
of the Tower of London, to murder the youll 
King and the Duke of York his Brother, Bru 
kenbury, more conſcientious than his Mali, 
return'd a very ſubmiſſive Anſwer, but will 
told him; That he ſhould never be able tf 
vail on himſelf to put in execution thit Wi 
Commands. Richard, vexed to be deceived Wi 
his Opinion of that Officer, ſent him, u 
James Tyrrel, a written Order, to deli 
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Tower for one Nighnt, Brackenbury obeſl, 
and Tyrrel . in his Agents, Milz Fr 
and Fohn Dighton, to execute the Ki 
Orders. That very Night, while all 11 
lleeping, he repaired to the Chambe 1 
thoſe young Princes, whom, aftel he 1 
ſmother'd them in their Beds, he got bun 
under a ſmall Stair-caſe. This is what 
afterwards confeſſed by Tyrrel himſel, 
was executed in the Reign of Hen) 
In 1674. as ſome Alterations Weile 4 
in that part of the Iwwer, certain Wo W 
met with ſome B hich were thoug 
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Suppoſition, Charles II, who then 
aa . them to be put in a Marble 
d removed to Weſtminſter among the 
As the two Princes were ne- 

eard of ſince the Day Tyrrel en- 
wh 2 Toe, and as their 3 were 
in ame, the Publick doubted not their 
ting ſacrificed to their Uncle's Safe ty. 
Richard, having received the News of the 
Death of his two Nephews, continued his 
urney into the North, and came to Ds 
"bout the end of Auguſt. As the Pretence of 
his Journey Was to cauſe Juſtice to be im- 
tially adminiſter'd to the People, he could 
"ot but do Execution on ſome of the northern 
coldiers, who, in returning from London, had 
committed great Diſorders. Then he cauſed 
himſelf to be crown'd a ſecond Time at the 
Cathedral of 7ork, the Beginning of Septem- 
zer, and the fame Day he created Edward 
his Son, then ten Years old, Prince of Wales, 
wich the uſual Formalities. 
While the King was flattering himſelf with 
having taken all neceſſary Meaſures to ſupport 
himſelf on the Throne, there was forming 
zpzinſt him a Conſpiracy which ended in his 
Ruin, after proving the Deſtruction of its 
Author, J left the Duke of Buckingham 
dſatisfy'd, and parting from the King in or- 
ter to retire. He was a Perſon of a lively 
and penetrating Genius, exceſſively haughty, 
ambitious, vindictive, and, with regard to his 
Morals not over and above ſcrupulous : during 
Elzard the Fourth's Life, he could never 
bring himſelf to ſtoop to the Queen, tho' ſhe 
tad over her Royal Conſort a very great Aſcen- 
Want, It was chiefly from his Averſion to the 
Queen that, after King Edward the Fourth's 
Demiſe, he devoted himfelf entirely to the 
Duke of Glocefter, for whom, as has been re- 
ated, he procured the Protectorſhip, and 
lnzlly the regal Diadem. In recompence for 
Þ ſignal a Service, Richard had beſtowed on 
un his Favours moſt liberally ; particularly 
de made him in a manner Sovereign of all 
as, and the adjoining Counties, by the 
olts and Governments given him in thoſe 
Qurters ; but all this ire loſt, its 
ent on the King's Refuſal to annex thereto 
Moicty of the Hereford Inheritance. The 
Puke perceived Richard's Policy, in giving 
Foſs from which he could remove him 
| Pleaſure, whereas in reſtoring the Lands 
* demanded, it would not have been in his 
"Kr to diſpoſſeſs him without uſing Vio- 
ner. This Procedure convinced him that 
herd would always keep him in depend- 
> and, as he was perfectly well acquainted 
p that Prince's Character, readily compre- 
ded that he minuteſt Pretext would ſuf- 


reigned, 
n 


d. Beſide he look'd on it as a manifeſt 
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is forfeiting whatever he en- 


ſtice done him to refuſe granting what he 
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believed to be his rightful Due; that more- 
over Richard violated his Promiſe, and ſhew'd 
himſelf notoriouſly ingrateful in making ſuch 
bad Returns for the Services received: All 
this gave him Reaſon to fear the King's 
Drift was, in time, to work his Deſtru- 
ction. 

Replete with theſe ſiniſter Thoughts, he re- 


retired to his Caſtle of Brecknock, where 


Dr. Morton, Biſhop of Ely, was Priſoner un- 
der his Cuſtody, In his frequent Converſa- 
tions with that Prelate, he could not fo well 
{mother his Reſentment againſt the King, as 
not to make thereof frequent Diſcoveries. 
The Biſhop, who was a Man of Senſe, quick- 
ly found the Duke was diſſatisfied, which em- 
boldened him to diſcourſe with ſome Free- 


dom. At length, after mutually founding 


each other, they came to a full Declaration 
of their Sentiments, and join'd in deploring 
the Nation's Infelicity under ſuch a Sovereign, 
The recent Murder of Edward V. and the 
Duke his Brother, afforded them freſh Mat- 
ter to exclaim againſt Richard : They con- 


cluded that, fince he had not ſpared his own 


Nephews, no Peer in the whole Realm could 
be ſure of his Life. Theſe Converſations at 
length terminated in a Reſolution in the Duke 
to ſupport the Intereſts of Henry Earl of Rich- 


mond, who was then in Bretagne; adding, 


That the Project to reſtore the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter fo the Throne, wquld draw one half 9 
the Kingdom to that Prince's Intereſt, and he 
had deviſed a happy Expedient to gain him the 
other half; and that was, his Marriage with 


Elizabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edward IV, 


which would make all the Yorkiſts his Friends: 
that moreover the Nation would thence reap 
very conſiderable Advantages, in as much as 
Seeds of Diſſenſion would be deſtroyed by thus 
uniting the two contending Houſes, He finally 
added, that ix his Way to Brecknock, he met 
the Counteſs of Richmond, whom having ſounded 
on this Head, he believed he could be ſure of 
her being readily enough diſpoſed to promote 
her Son's Advancement. h | 

The Biſhop liked this Expedient, Henry 
Earl of Richmond being Son and Heir appa- 
rent to Margaret, Daughter of John de Beau- 


fort, Duke of Somerſet, Grandſon of Jobn 


of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, the fourth Son 
of Edward III. The Duke and Biſhop havs 


ing thus conſulted how to accompliſh their 


Schemes, came to this Concluſion: That all 
Hope of Succeſs was founded on the Earl of 
Richmond's eſpouſing Princeſs Eligabetbh; that 
therefore, before all Things, that Point was 


to be ſecured, without which it would be to 
labour in vain, or at leaſt with great Uncer- 


tainty. To that end they agreed, that they \ 
ſhould, without Loſs of Time, acquaint th 


Counteſs of Richmond with theit Project, ika 


ſhe might therewith acquaint her Sch, = "#S 
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alſo procure the Dowager Queen's (Mother of 
the Princeſs) Conſent to this Alliance. 
But as, conſidering the King's exceſſive 
Jealouſy of the Houſe of Somerſet, it would 
have been extreamly dangerous for the Duke 
of Buckingham to correſpond with Margaret, 
the Biſhop told him, he had in the Coun- 
teſs's Service a particular Friend, named Re- 
ginald Bray, who might ſafely be intruſted 
with the Secret. The Duke approving this 
Expedient, Bray was privately ſent for to 
Brecknock, and the Project being imparted to 
him, the propoſing it to his Lady was left 
to his Care and Management; but he was 
withal more eſpecially charged to tell her, that 
the Marriage of the Earl her Son was the Ba- 
ſis and Foundation whereon reſted the whole 
Project... * 
No ſooner was Pray deparred in order to 
execute his Commiſſion, but the Biſhop of 
Ely deſired the Duke's Permiſſion to retire to 
his Dioceſe, He was juſtly under Apprehen- 
ſions for his Life, in caſe his Combination 
chanced to be diſcover'd; but the Duke gave 
him two unanſwerable Reaſons why he could 
not comply with his Requeſt. The firſt 
was, that he ſhould render himſelf guilty of 
ſuffering his Priſoner to eſcape, which alone 
would be ſufficient to inſpire che King with 
Suſpicions: the ſecond, that in a Buſineſs of 
this Nature, he could not poſſibly be deprived 
of his Counſels. The Prelate feign'd a yield- 
ing to theſe Reaſons, but had within his 
Breaſt others ſtill more cogent, to withdraw 
himſelf from the impending Danger in caſe 
the Affair came to Light; wherefore, as he 
was not ſo narrowly watch'd by his Keepers 
ſince his frequent | Conyerſations with the 
Duke, he found Means to get away and re- 
tire to Ely, whence he fled into Flanders. On 
his Arrival, he wrote to the Duke to excule 
his Eſcape, and withal endeavour'd to con- 
vince him of its being then abundantly more 
in his Power to promote the Execution of 
their intended Enterpriſe than while he was 
Priſoner, . 
Mean while, the Counteſs of Richmond be- 
ing informed of what was projected in Fa- 
vour of the Earl her Son, ſent back her ſaid 
Domeſtick to the Duke of Buckingham with 
a Compliment of Thanks; and withal gave 
him to underſtand, that ſhe was labouring to 
gain the Dowager Queen's Conſent to the pro- 
os'd Alliance, and would then take the pro- 
pereſt Meaſures thereof to inform her Son the 
Farl of Richmond. 9 
Elizabeth Woodville, Relict of Edw. IV, 
was ſtill in Sanctuary at Weſtminſter, with her 
five Daughters, lamenting the Murder of her 
two Sons, and blaming herfelf for having 
been the Occaſion, by her Eaſineſs, to deliver 
the Duke of 7774 to his Uncle. There had 
never been any particular Amity between that 


\ 
— » 


it, that all the late King her Conſort's Part. 


ly and ſeaſonably, to appear in the F jeld wit 


lately quitted his Sanctuary, Sir 


of BNGLAND, 


Queen and the Counteſs of Ric! mond. Oye... | 
Conſort to a King of the Houſe of 74 3 
the other was of the Family of Somer/;it 5 
Yorkifts avowed Enemies; wherefore the & , 
teſs could not viſit the Queen in her Sande 
ry, without cauſing great Suſpicion, JT K 
void this Inconvenience, the made uſe gf 1 
Phyſician, by Name Lets, and having Dh 
municated the whole Affair to him, ſeni A 
to London, with Orders fo to contrive 28 t, he 
the Queen, and acquaint her with what 5 
in Agitation. Above all, ſhe charged him l 
tell her, that all hope of Succeſs depended gy 
the Union of the two Houſes of Iz 2nd 
Lancaſter, by a Marriage between Princek 
ligabeth and the Earl of Richmond. 
Lewis, being arrived at London, found 19 
Difficulty, as a Phyſician, to Admittance to 
the Queen, He communicated to her whit 
he had in Charge, intimating it would he h 
her own Power to be revenged on her mort! 
Enemy, the Murderer of her Children, a 
to dethrone the Uſurper, provided ſhe would 
conſent to the Alliance propoſed. Queen B. 
lIizabeth gladly liſtened to the Overture, % 
charged the Doctor to teil his Lady, that fe 
approved of the Project, and would ſo ode 


zans ſhould join with the Earl of Richnml, 
but added, That ſbe wiſhed the Earl wallh 
Oath engage to eſpouſe the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
or, in caſe ſhe happened to die before Conſummt- 
tion, her younger Siſter Cecily. 

All being thus adjuſted between the Queen 
Dowager, Counteſs of Richmond and Duke 
of Buckingham, each Party ſeparately labour: 
ed to engage in the Combination their moſ 
truſty Friends, who likewiſe drew in other 
The Duke of Buckingham being Auth 
and Head of this Enterprize, it was his putt 
to conduct it to a happy Iſſue. For that pur 
poſe, he firſt ſecur d ſome Friends in Walz 
where his Power was great, who undertook 
privately to levy Forces to enable him, ſudden 


an Army, Next he ſettled a Correſpondend 
with ſome Gentlemen in Dor/etſhire, Deu: 
ſhire, and Cornwal, who promis d to f 
Troops, and receive the Earl of Richnul a 
his Arrival. His Deſign was to join the 
himſelf, with his Welch, that Richard nig 
be leſs able to oppoſe the Earl's landing 4 
the ſame time ſeveral Lords and Gente 
were to riſe in other Counties, that the k 
might be at a Loſs whither firſt to dired [ 
March. The Marquis of Dorſet, who h 


Richins 
of Lal 


Woodville his Uncle, the Biſhop . 


Sir Edward Courtney his Brother, an 


other Perſons of Quality engaged in * 4 
federacy. 1 1 8 ; J 5 0 
Theſe Meaſures taken, We Cour" 


Richmond ſent two Expreſſes to the Eat 


5 


b, 4:F-rent Ways, to inform him of 
45 1 = in his favour, and 
2 the Project was advanced. The two 
dn offes, arriving almoſt together, acquaint- 
1555 with the whole State of this Combi- 
4 on, and requeſting his 2 to Eng- 
1 without a Moment's Neglect, aſſuring 
- that every thing was ready for his Recep- 
m. They alſo told him that Dor/et/bire, 
Newnſire, or Cormwal. „ Were the moſt con- 
cenient Places to land, becauſe of the Mea- 


res taken with the People of thoſe Quar- 


25 he Earl of Richmond was then at Vannes 


in Bretagne, where he had been ſeveral | Years 
rally a Priſoner, by reaſon of the Duke of 
Bretagne's Engagements WI th Eduard IV; 
bit on hearing this News from England, he 
acquainted the Duke with it, whom he found 
fore ready to countenance him than he ex- 
reſted, For he promis'd to ſupply him with 
Men and Ships. When the Earl was ſure of 
the Duke of Bretagne's Aſſiſtance, he ſent 
Expreſſes to the Counteſs his Mother, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, that he hop'd to 
teready by the beginning of October, deſlring 
them to prepare all Things by that time. 
This good News preſently put all the Conſpi- 
tors in Motion. Every one repair d to 
the Poſt aſſigned him, as well to raiſe Forces, 
ys excite Infurrections. There was no time 
v loſe, good part of September being already 
als'd, | 5 . 
How careful ſoever the Conſpirators had 
ken to conceal themſelves, all theſe Matters 
vuld not be tranſacted without Richard's 
ming ſome Intelligence of a Plot hatching 
unt him; but none could tell him what it 
Nas, or who were the Authors. He was 
en at York, thinking of quite other Mat- 
ters, ſo ſecure was he in his own Opinion. 
put theſe Advices obliged him to quit the 
North, and approach nearer the Kingdom's 
Center: At 15 fame time he ordered his 
+700ps, which were diſpers'd in ſeveral Parts, 
Þ be ready to march àt a Moment's warn- 
be. Mean while, he prepar'd very ſlowly, 
ot 1magining the Danger ſo near. As the 
itelligence he had receiy'd made him uneaſy, 
revolved in his Thoughts all the Grandees 
lo might be _diffatisfied, or had ſufficient 
edit to excite. Inſurrections againſt him; 
wt found only the Duke of Buckingham. 
© had anger d him by his Breach of Pro- 
It with regar d to the Lands of Hereford, 
1 on ing him perfectly, could not doubt 
i being capable of any Thing to be re- 
ed. Beide, by his Genjus, his Wealth 
is Credit, he knew him alone to be in 
| 2900 to form great Projects. His own 


45 
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Experience would not ſuffer him to queſtion 
it; the Biſhop of Ely's Eſcape ſerv'd alſo to 
ſtrengthen his Suſpicion. ' On theſe Suſpicions, 
Richard reſolv'd to ſend for him to Court; 
but the Duke deſired to be excus'd, on pre- 
tence of ſome Indiſpoſition, This Refal 
confirmed the King in his Belief that what he 
had ſuſpected was but too true; nevertheleſs; 
to be more fully ſatisfied, he ſent him poſi- 
tive Orders to come to him without any Ex- 
cuſe. The Duke perceiving Diſſimulation 
was to no purpoſe,” ſent him Word, That he 
would not expoſe his Perſon to his moſt capital 
Adver ſary, whom he neither could nor would 
love, nor indeed have any Intercourſe with, 
The Duke perceiving that, after ſuch a 
Declaration, there was no more Ceremony to 
be us'd, drew together the Forces which 
himſelf had privately liſted in Yales, and 
began to march towards the Weſtern Coun- 
ties, where he knew the Earl of Richmond 
Intended to land ; there he was to be join'd 
by thoſe who were gone before to prepare 
Matters againſt the Earl's Arrival. | 
Richard was not a little ſurpriz'd to hear of 
Buckingham!'s being in ſuch readineſs : How- 
ever, as he had taken ſome Precautions to aſ- 
ſemble his Forces in caſe of Neceſſity, he 
appointed the Rendezvous. at Leiceſter, whi- 
ther he perſonally repair d; with a Reſolution 
of giving his 'Enemies Battle before their 
Number was encreas' d. He would hever= 
theleſs have found it very difficult to obſtruct 
them, had not a ſomewhat extraordinary and 
very unexpected Accident prevented Bucking- 
hams joining his Friends, who were all ready 
to riſe in Arms in the Counties of Devon and 
Cornual. The Duke was advancing by long 
Marches to Glouceſter, where he deſign'd to 
paſs the Severn; but, at this very Juncture, 
the River ſwelled ſo unaccountably, that the 
Lands on both Sides were quite overflowed, 
and infinite Damages occaſioned by the Wa- 
ters. Never had ſuch a terrible Inundation 
been heard of in that Country; it laſted fix. - 
whole Days, during which the Duke's Army 
could neither paſs the River, nor ſubſiſt on 
the other Side, where was nothing but Deſo- 
lation *., In fine, the Y2l/b Soldiers, tired 
with being expos'd to Hunger, Rains, and 
numberleſs Fatigues, return'd to their Homes, 
notwithſtanding all the Duke's Intreaties to 
the contrary, The Deſertion was fo general, 
that there remain'd with the Duke a fingte 
Servant only. Reduced to this wretched Con- 
dition, he ſaw no other Remedy than to 
conceal himſelf till he ſhould take new Mea- 


ſures. Unhappily for him, he choſe for his 


Retreat the Houſe” of one Baniſter, who 
had been his Servant, and to - whom his 


bl , 2 obs . g 8 n 1 4 3 oth wat” * 

d ed eh e wa ſo remarkable, that, for a hundred Years after, it was called the Great Waters, or Buckingham's Water, 

dp of the Hits, Days, and that Men, Women and Children, were carried 
| ls were govered with Water. Hall, fol. 39. Holling/h. p. 1402, 


away in their Beds with its Violence, and that the 
5 . Father 
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Father and himſelf had been extremely 
kind. | 

The King hearing of the Diſperſion of 
Buckingham's Troops, iſſued a Proclamation 
againſt him, offering a Reward of a thouſand 
Pounds to any one- who ſhould bring the 
Duke to Juſtice, The perfidious Baniſter, 
not able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong. a Temptation, be- 
trayed his. Maſter to the Sheriff of Shropſhire, 
who cauſing the Houſe to be ſurrounded by 
a Company of armed Men, ſeiz d the Duke 
of Buckingham, diſguis'd like a Peaſant, 
and conducted him to Shrewſbury, The Duke 
much requeſted to ſee the King, but could 
never obtain that Favour. Some ſay, he in- 
tended to kill him with a Knife or ſmall 
Dagger, which was found on him after his 
Death; but this is only Conjecture. How- 
ever it. be, he was beheaded at Shrewſbury, 
without any legal Proceſs, by the King's 
bare Order. Thus did this Peer, who had 
been very inſtrumental in taking away the 
Lives of Lord Haſtings, the Earl of Rivers, 
and the other Priſoners at Pontefract, by a 
moſt arbitrary Sentence, periſh himſelf in the 
like manner, contrary to all Right, by the 
abſolute Orders of him whom he had placed 
on the Throne. . 
On the firſt News of the Diſperſi 
Welſh Army, the Duke's Partiſans, who ex- 
pected him in the Weſt, ready to take Arms 
the Moment they ſhould hear of his paſſing 
the Severn, diſpers d themſelves. Some lurked 
among their Friends, others fled to Sanctuary; 
but the Majority ſhipped themſelves, and got 
over to the Earl of Richmond, perceiving 
there was no Safety for them in the 
Kingdom ; the Marquis of Dorſet was of this 
- While all this was tranſacting in England, 
the Earl of Richmond, imagining every thing 
there was anſwerable to his Wiſhes, failed 
from St. Malo on the twelfth of October, with 
" five thouſand Men and forty Ships, furniſhed 
by the Duke of Bretagne ; but the Fleet be- 
ing diſpers d by a Storm, ſome of the Ships 
were driven on the Coaſt of France, others 
return d to Bretagne, The Ship whereon 
was the Earl of Richmond, reſiſting the Sea 
better than the reſt, arriv d after the Storm on 
the Coaſt of Cornwal, where he ſaw. the 
Shore crouded with Troops, who made him 
a Signal to approach; but, happily for him, 
he reſolved not to land till his Fleet had re- 
joined him, expecting they would ſoon be at 


the Rendezvous. Mean while, he ſent to en- 
quire whether the Troops he ſaw were Friends 


or Enemies. The Commander anſwered, he 
Was poſted there by the Duke of Bucking- 
Bam, to wait for the Earl of Richmond, and 
_ "favour his Landing; but the Perſon the Earl 
deputed readily perceived, the contrary, and 
thereof informed his Maſter, who, finding 
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- in-law, who married his Siſter Aun, the Dis 


on of the H 


of Richmond, there was not in the King 


who were concern'd in the Duke of Bui 


his Deſign was diſcovered, put to Sea and 
9 A. 


rived at a Port in Normandy, whe | 
of the D uke of Buckingham's Mag ba jul 
The Truth is, the Troops he ſaw 0 » 155 


Coaſt of Cornwal were the Militia 
County, poſted there by Richard, wit 
to ſurprize his Enemy by that Artific T 
Earl afterwards return'd to Bretagne | . 
he found the Marquis of Dorſet wa Y 
reſt who had eſcaped from England. f 

Mean while Richard, having freed him 
from this Danger more happily than he W 
reaſon to expect, commanded ſeveral Perf, 
to be ſeized, ſome of whom were immegi;y ; 
facrificed to his Vengeance. Of this Nu 
ber was Sir Thomas St. Leger, his Brother 


of the 
h Intent 


of Exeter's Relit. In order to make fer 
Work, and to avoid the uſual Formaliis c 
the Courts of Juſtice, he commiffiond & 
Ralph Aſhton to exerciſe the Office of Vic. 
Conſtable, with fo extenſive a Power that l 
might condemn and execute upon the Spot al 
Perſons whatever, guilty or but ſuſpetted d 
the Crime of High-treaſon, without having 
regard to any Appeal. Ig 
By Virtue of this Commiſſion Aſton, why 
was probably a Man after the King's om 


eart, came into the weſtern Counties, when 
he ſignalized his Zeal by bloody Execution 
on ſuch as were found. guilty, or only ft 
ſpected of having favour'd, the Confpiratn, 
Thus paſſed the firſt fix Months of the Rei 
of Richard III. This ambitious Prince ms 
no ſooner on the Throne, but he had oc. 
ſion to - perceive with what Difficulties he 
ſhould preſerve a Crown ſo eagerly &- 
fired, and by ſo many illegal Practices ut 
tained. © _ eo 
In January 1484, the King ſummoned 
firſt Parliament F This was mer at a very {ts 
ſonable Juncture. The Duke of Buclig : 
ham's Conſpiracy ſeem'd entirely ſtifled by ft | 
Death of that Lord and Retreat of the BM 


any Perſon in condition to lift up his Heal 
So the Parliament conſiſting no doubt of Re- 
preſentatives devoted to Richard, declared 
Edward the Fourth's Iflue illegitimate, 0 
confirm'd Richard's. irregular Election, il 
his pretended Right to the Crown. This 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the King's deu, 
rity ; beſide, the Parliament thereby. wit 
the Trouble of enquiring after the Fatt 0 
Edward V, whom all England had for us 
Months acknowledged for King. 
Then an Act of Attainder was p al 
gainſt Henry Earl of Richmond and dl 

Adherents, by Virtue whereof their Eft 
were forfeited to the King. By ths A 
which declared all thoſe Rebels and Tr 


— 


han's and the Earl of Richmond's Cov 
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1 the late * Executions were in ſome meaſure 
wt becauſe ſuch as had ſuffer'd were 
rn as guilty of the Crime condemn'd 
eel A&R, By good Fortune, none of them 
Luer that the Counteſs of Richmond was 


"oncern'd in the Plot; whether the had truſted 


but few Perſons, or her Conf:dents had 


into Bretagne: However, Richard 
wy 1 5 "offible for the Earl of Rich- 
1 to form an Enterprize without his Mo- 
ders Knowledge, order'd Lord Stanley her 
Huſband to keep her. confined, to prevent 
ter from any future Attempts. At this time 
1 Truce was concluded between Englond and 
watland, for three Years; and for ſettling a 
emer Amity between the two Kingdoms, a 
Marriage is treated of between the Duke of 
Rethſay, Son to the King of Scots, and Ann 
4 Is Poole, Daughter to John Duke of Suf- 
folk, by Elizabeth Siſter to King Richard: 
Which Siſter he ſo much favour'd, that after 
the Death of his own Son the Prince of Wales, 
who died ſome time before, he cauſed John 
Earl of Lincoln, her Son and his Nephew, to 
he proclaimed Heir apparent to the Crown 
of England. Thus far every thing ſeemed to 
be happily diſpoſed in his Favour. Mean 
while the Earl of Richmond being ſtill living, 


Wo take away that Root of his Fear, he ſent 


Ambaſſadors to the Duke of Bretagne, under 
retence of getting the Truce prolonged which 


; | was now almoſt expired; but they had Orders 
Wo treat of a more important Affair with Lan- 


li prime Miniſter and abſolute Maſter of 


; the Duke, who was fallen into a kind of Le- 


targy, which render d him unfit for publick 
furs, and that was to perſuade this Miniſter 
o deliver up the Earl of Richmond; offering 
0 make over to the Duke of Bretagne, the 
dom of Richmond with all its Dependen- 


cs, with the fole Reſervation to the Crown 


le the Duke died Iſſueleſs. But Morton, 
vilhop of Ely, being informed by good Spies 
* had placed about Richard of this Cor- 
elpondence, warned the Earl of Richmond that 
e was not in Safety in the Duke of Bretagne's 
voninions, The Earl was then at Vannes, 
ſho upon the Biſhop's Information, taking 
ith him only five Servants, departed thence in 


guiſe, As ſoon as he was out of the Town, 


elt the great Road, and, riding croſs the 
ls and thro' By- ways, without ſtaying any 
here, lafely arrived at Angers, the Capital of 
jou, This Diligence was abſolutely neceſſary, 
otherwiſe he had infallibly been taken: For 
mani; hearing of his 'Eſcape, ſent after 
bo doſely, that they reach'd the Confines 
Welagne but one Hour too late. In a few 


* 
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Days, the Duke being inform'd of the Earl's 
having withdrawn, under Apprehenſion of ill 
Treatment, ſeem'd very angry with Landais 
for having given him any ſuch occaſion; be- 
ing doubtleſs ignorant of what his Favourite 
was negociating with the King of England. 
Then he gave r to all the Engliſb in his 
Dominions to repair to the Earl with his Com- 
pliments and Offers of Service: The Earl of 
Richmond received theſe Civilities with Signs 
of the utmoſt Gratitude, and deſired the 
Duke's Meſſenger to tell him, he would re- 
tain all his Favours in everlaſting Remem- 
brance. Thus the Earl of Richmond eſcaped, 
as it were miraculouſly, out of Richard's 
Snares ; this being the ſecond Time he had 
been thus happily deliver d. The Engli/þ 
belonging to his Retinue deemed themſelves 
no leſs fortunate than he to be freed, by the 
Duke's Generoſity, from his unworthy Mi- 
niſter, who, not long after was rewarded 
with a Rope for all the Miſdemeanors of 
which his Greedineſs had made him guilty, 


The Earl of Richmond making but a ſhort 


Stay at Angers, went to Charles VIII, then at 


Langeais, who gave him a moſt courteous and 


honourable Reception. However, as the 
French Court was not yet free from Trou- 
bles, the Juncture was not very favourable 
for the Earl to procure the Aid he could no 
longer expect from the Duke of Bretagne. 
Nevertheleſs as the young King ſeemed 
well inclined to him, he deſpair'd not of ob- 
taining ſome Aſſiſtance from that Prince, 
when the Diſturbances at his Court were ap- 
peaſect. 5 63: T\"1 

While his Affairs were in this State of Un- 
oertainty, arrived the Earl of Oxford, whom 
King Edward IV. had confined in the Caſtle 
of Hammes in Picardy. This Nobleman, who 
had been one of the principal Friends of the 


Houſe of Lancaſter, hearing in Priſon that 


the Earl of Richmond pretended to the Crown, 
had wrought ſo effectually upon the Gover- 
nor of Hammes, that he had perſuaded him 
to releaſe him, and declare for the Earl: he 
even brought him along with him to ſalute 
that Prince, and offer him his Service, The 


Advantage of having the Earl of Oxford in 


his Party was very beneficial to the Earl of 


Richmond in England. Several other Lords 


privately ſent to aſſure him, that he might 
depend on their Aſſiſtance, when they ſhould 
ſee a proper Seaſon. to declare againſt N- 
chard... . - e e 
Mean while the King had daily Notice 
that ſomething was contriving againſt him in 
Favour of the Earl of Richmond; but could 


due b illiam Collingburn, of Lydiard in Milſſbins to be hanged and quartered, for aiding the Earl of Richmond, and 
Ly latyrical Dyſtich on . Favourites, Viſcount Lovel, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, and Sir William Cath, 1 
Rule all Fgland under a Hog. 
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out knowing wherein conſiſted the Plots of 
his Enemies, and the chief Authors; upon 
this therefore it was that he employed his 
whole Induſtry. At length, by planting Spies 
Abroad, he learned of a Certainty, that the 
Yrojetts'in favour of the Earl of Richmond 
were founded on his Promiſe to marry Prin- 
 EEzabeth, eldeſt Daughter of Edw. IV. 
This Diſcovery made him perceive the Y7ork- 
fs were not far from a perfect Union with 
the Lancaſtrians, ſince they conſented to this 
Marriage. Finding therefore that the Plot 
which was contriving againſt him reſted on a 
more ſolid Foundation than he had imagined, 
he applied himſelf wholly to break the Earl 
of Rickmond's Meaſures, by preventing this 
fatal Marriage. He found no better Way to 
accompliſh his Ends, than to marry himſelf 
the Princeſs deſigned for his Rival ; but the 
Execution of ſuch a Project was clogged with 
ſeveral Difficulties, which, to a Prince leſs 
ſcrupulous than himſelf would have ap- 
peared infuperable, The firſt was, he had 
already a Wife, whoſe Conſtitution afforded 
no Signs of her being ready to quit the 
World. But he deſpaired not to ſurmount 
that Obſtacle, either by a Divorce, or ſome 
other leſs legitimate Method. The ſecond 
Difficulty was to draw Elizabeth out of the 
Sanctuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe was 
with the Queen her Mother. Beſide, it was 
no eaſy Taſk to perſuade the Queen Dow- 
ager to give her Daughter to the Murderer 
of her Sons. Laſtly, the Pope's Diſpenſa- 
tion to marry his Niece muſt be obtained: 
But this Obſtacle ſeem'd 
compariſon of the others, well knowing it 
was net impracticable to adjuſt that Affair 
with the Court of Rome. 5 
To begin the Execution of this ſtrange 
Project, he ſent ſeveral Perſons to the Dow- 
ager to inſinuate to her, That be wiſhed to live 
in Amity with her, and to her Marks of 
(bis Good-will : That he confeſſed his Deport- 
ment towards her had been very rigorous ; but 
to repdir,' in ſome meaſure, the Imury be had 
done her, be intended to affign her an honourable 
. "Penſion, and give ber two Brothers fuch Poſts 
'as they ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with: 
"Moreover, he would take Care of her Daugh- 
ers, and help them to Matches ſuitable to their 
Quality. But, as the Queen would not ea- 


ſily be induced to credit his Promiſes, after | 


having been ſo cruelly deceived, the Perſons 
. | he deputed intimated, That this Alteration 

' proceeded from the Death of the Prince of 
| 'Wales ; that the King being now childleſs, 
and without hopes of having. any Iſue, his In- 


| fereſts" were no longer diſtin from thoſe of 


his Brother's ny. and therefore he cou 
4h nothing more advantageous to. himſelf and 
his Houſe than to marry his Nieces into the 
« 2 


N 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
not prevent the Miſchief he dreaded, with- 10. : 
finally, the King's Deſign was, that ; 


ſeem'd inconfiderable in 


 Averfion for her, which ſhede erved no mat 
than ſhe did the daily grievous Mortibca 


her into a languiſhing Condition, 
ber Days. It is farther recorded, 


confiderable Families in England: ,; 


Deceaſe, Princeſs Elizabeth ſhould aſcend 


8 Vor 
Throne ; what he had done in favpur | 


n Jin 


Nephew the Earl of Lincoln being «ji, * MR... 
. e Foo 2 nor yet 42 aq | 4 
Parliament. 9 


Theſe laſt Inſinuations made deep Impref 
ſion in the Queen's Mind. Her Intereſt i. 
duced her to imagine a no ſmall Probabili 
in what was urged. On the other hand 1 
was weary of her Sanctuary, which un 
properly a Priſon, whence ſhe could not g; 
without being liable to greater Miſchiefs. the 
extremely loved her Brothers, as ſhe hug 
plainly evidenced during her Royal Conſort! 
Life; and the hope Richard gave her col. 
cerning them, flattered her moſt aprecaty 
In fine, ſhe conſider'd, that the Scheme n 
favour of the Earl of Richmond having mil. 
carried, by the Duke of Buckinghan's Death 
ſhe could expect for herſelf and Diuohten 
only a ſtill more rigorous Fate, if by her de. 
nia], ſhe ſhould farther incenſe the King 
Theſe Conſiderations leading her to for 
the grievous Outrages received from tht if 
Prince, her Blindneſs carried her ſo far 8 
to put into his Hands her five Daughten, Ice to 
Moreover, ſhe wrote to the Marquis of Dy: c far 
ſet, counſelling him to abandon the Exl dee“ 
Richmond's Cauſe, and throw bimſelf umd 
the King's Arms. Dorſet, as inconliderate ae 
and no leſs ambitious than Elizabetb, fal- led, 
tering himſelf with the hopes of Honout ak 
Preferments, privately withdrew from Por, Bil Rich 
in order to paſs into England; but the Bal © 
of Richmond caus'd him to be ſo diligently e 
purſued, that he was brought back to Pani, y t 
where, through the ſtrong Arguments wa * e, 
by the Earl, he was prevailed on to con . Fa 
with him. 1 ieee bee t 

No ſooner were Richard's Nieces in WR * 
Power, but he meditated how to era : 
another Part of his Project; and that rn f 
to be rid of his Queen in order to marij mW Sing 
Niece, Thoſe Hiſtorians who ſpcak wa = 
favourably of his Conduct in this Particulgl.. 
ſay, he occaſioned the Queen's Death thro 
mere Grief and Vexation, at perceiving 15 
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he gave her. Others ſpeak plainer, 1 
firm he haſtened her End by 1 9 70 b * 
inted the A q 
acquain e AT 75 0 
which rendered her very diſagreeable; 4 
was on purpoſe that 
tell Ber again, which he judged might 


Archbiſhop! after hearing the Rin Que 
courſe, told ſome. Perſons, that 75 „ 
had not long to live; and indeed le. carried þ 


*ruick, « 


r. Her Fate would have been 
nf Ply had not therein been re- 
3 a manifeſt Judgment upon her for 
C in the Murderer of the Prince of Wales 
ag Ftoſband, Son of Henry VI. Richard 
4 d extraordinary Sorrow for his Loſs, 
5 Lake a pompous Funeral for his deceas'd 
; en; but this feigned Grief fufficed not 
Silence the People, who openly accus'd 
um of murdering his Queen * as he had done 
Nephews. cs 

Notwithſtanding the exceſſive Affliction 
be made ſhew of in publick, the Queen was 
o ſooner in her Grave, but he had the Aſſu- 
nee to addreſs Princeſs Elizabeth, and make 
er Propoſals of Marriage; but the Return 
- made him was ſuch as plainly expreſs'd 
er Abhorrence of ſuch Union, and defired 
m never to mention it more. Richard be- 
L deenfible it was no proper Seaſon to uſe 
lence, was ſatisfied for the preſent with 
bis firſt Step, till time ſhould furniſh him with 
more favourable Opportunity to preſs the 
xecution of his Project. Mean while, as he 
ily became more odious, many Lords and 
entlemen went over and offer'd their Ser- 
ice to the Earl of Richmond. Others took 
e fame Courſe, to avoid that . blood-thirſty 
undes Vengeance, if by any miſhap, they 
ould become by him ſuſpected. Thoſe who 
emained in the Kingdom were no better af- 
ded, and waited only a proper Occaſion to 
ehre againſt him. | 
Richard, having Intelligence that the Eat! 
Oxford, and the Governor of Hammes, 
ere gone to the Earl of Richmond, ſent Or- 
1s to the Governor of Calais to inveſt that 
aſtle, and reduce it to his Obedience. This 
der was ſo promptly put in execution, that 
e Earl of Oxford, who was marching to 
live the Place, arriv'd not in the Neigh- 
urhood till after the Capitulation ; how- 
fer, he thereby reap'd this Advantage, that 
brought away the Garriſon for the Earl of 


— 


chmond. 


ard had fitted out a Squadron of Ships 
| Oppoſe his Paſſage, in cafe he endeavoured 
make another Deſcent. But the beginning 
the Year 1485, the Truce with Bretagne 
ie prolonged for ſeven Years, and France 
wund no great willingneſs to aſſiſt his E- 
, he believ'd he might ſave the Charge 
[2 Fleet, which he now conlider'd as uſe- 
f Accordingly the Ships were untigged, 
= up before Summer began. 
g - rocedure encouraging the Earl of 
. a, he earneſtly ſolllieited the Court of 
N e for Aſſiſtance. King * Charles's Mini- 
at length ſeriouſiy conſidering his Re- 
* Buck will have | ? 


i carried her of 
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' Siſter Cecily on one of his Favourites. 


After the Earl of | Richmond's Attempt, ; 


457 
queſt, believ'd it could not but be advan- 
tageous to France to cheriſh the Diſſenſions in 
England, It was ſolely with this View that 
they promis'd the Earl a Succour of two 
thouſand Men, with Ships to tranſport them, 
and alſo furniſh'd him with a Sum of Mo- 
ney; but he was required to leave Hoſtages 
in France for the Re- imburſement of what 
ſhould be expended for him on that Occaſion. 
The Earl having reaſon to miſtruſt the Mar- 
quis of Dorſet, embraced this Opportunity 
to leave him in Hoſtage at Paris, with Sir 
Thomas Bourchier, Then he repair'd to Roa, 
where the Troops which were lent him had 
Orders to aſſemble. 1 
When he arrived at Roan, he received the 
diſagreeable News of Queen Aun's Death, and 
of Richard's Defign to eſpouſe Princeſs li- 
zabeth his Niece, and to beſtow her younger 
Not 
many Days after, he received Letters from 
England acquainting him ; That if he would 
haften over to the Coaſt of Wales, he could net 
have à better Opportunity that all the Nobility 
of the Country were for him ; that he would 
find the People ready to take Arms in bis Fu- 


vour, and a good Sum of Money, which had 


Been privately collected to ſupply bis Occaſions : 


that in all other Quarters of the Realm every 
one was difpleaſed with Richard, 2 %s daily 
rendered himſelf more and more odious : and 
fimally, that the Functure was by ſo much the 
more favourable, as the King ſeemed not t6 
imagine him fo ready to depart, ſince there 
were not in Hand any extraordinary Prepara- 
titus. 

This good News oBliged the Earl to haſten 
his Departure; ſo coming to Harfleur, where 
his Ships waited for him, he imbarked his 
Troops, and ſet fail the laſt Day of July. He 
arrived the ſixth of Auguſt, 1485, at AI- 
fora-haven in South Wales, and next Day got 
to Haverford, where he, was joyfully re- 
wed, | 

From this Place he ſent an Expreſs to the 
Counteſs his Mdther, to inform her of his 
Arrival, and deſign to march towards London, 
deſiring her withal to aſſemble all his Friends, 
that they might join him on his Route, with 
as many Troops as poſſible. This Route was 
to be very long, ſince, not having on the Se- 
vern any Town in his Obedience, he was ne- 
ceſſarily obliged to traverſe in a manner all 
Wales to reach the Head of that River; by 
Sherwſbury, where he was told he ſhould be 
received. Making therefore but a ſhort Stay 
at Haverford, he began his March to North 
Wales, in order to arrive at Shrewſbury be- 


e the King was ready to diſpute his Paſ- 


ſage. 


it, that her great Grief at the Death of the Prince of Wales, her only Son, threw her into a Conſumption, 
ma very little Time. Her Name was Ay, being the ſecond Daughter and Cohrir of Richard New Earl 


M3 Bi. 5, | > An | 
wick, She died Marc 16, and was buried with due Solemnity at W:yYminfter.” 


5 Z Richard 
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Richard hearing the Earl of Richmond was 
landed at M:lford-haven with ſo few Troops, 
imagined not he would be able to make any 

eat Progreſs; however he ſent Orders to 
Sir Walter Herbert, to raiſe the Country Mi- 
litia, believing Herbert might eaſily ſtop him 
till he was himſelf ready to march: but Her- 
bert having been privately gained by the 
Earl's Friends, ſuffered him to paſs unmo- 
leſted, without offering him the leaſt Oppo- 
ſition. 

Some Days after, Sir Rice ap Thomas, a 
Man of great Power in Wales, went to meet 
the Earl on his March, and offered his Ser- 
vice, which was gladly accepted. He had 
with him a ſtout Body of Welſh, It is not 
ſurpriſing that all Wales ſhould declare for 
the Earl, ſince he was of Welſh Extraction, 
and one of the moſt ancient Families in that 
Country. | | 

The Earl of Richmond's Army being greatly 
increaſed by the Junction of Sir Rice ap Tbo- 
mas, and ſeveral Welſh Gentlemen, and the 
whole Country ſupplying him in his March 
with all Neceſſaries, he arrived in a few 
Days at Shrewſbury, where he was 
received, | 

The King had very juſtly ſuſpected Lord 
Stanley of being a ſecret Friend to his Son- 
in-law. Stanley had indeed aſſured the Earl 
of Richmond, he would favour him to the 
utmoſt of his Power; but as he was forced 
to leave his Son in hoſtage with the King, 
he could not openly eſpouſe his Cauſe with- 
out endangering his | Son's Life. For this 
Reaſon he. pretended to take the King's Part, 
and having levy'd about five thouſand Men, 
poſted himſelf at Lichfield, as if he intended 


to oppoſe the Earl of Richmond's March. On 


the other Hand Sir William Stanley drew to- 
gether likewiſe a Body of two thouſand 
Men, inſinuating that it was for the ſame 
_ purpoſe. | 

The King was then at Nottingham, where 
at the firſt News of his Enemy's landing, he 
had given Orders to aſſemble his Forces. He 
at firſt conſider d the Earl of Richmond's At- 
tempt as a ſort of Bravado, which he hoped 
to make him quickly repent ; but when he 
heard that Sir Walter Herbert had ſuffered 
him to paſs without Oppoſition, that Sir Rice 
ap Thomas had joined him, that all Wales had 
taken his Part, and that he was marching to 


Shrewſbury, he perceived the Affair was on the 


Point of becoming more important: where- 
fore without Hefitation, he reſolved to give 
bim Battle before he had made greater Progreſs, 
and his Army was reinforced. He wiſely judg'd 
if, on this Occaſion, he ſhew'd the leaſt Faint- 
heartedneſs, it would certainly cauſe the whole 
Kingdom to declare againſt him: On the con- 


_ trary, his Firmneſs was ſufficient to keep in 


Awe ſuch as were inclined to ſide with his 


Joytully 


+ 


of ENGLAND, 


Enemy, Mean while, he had e | 
Mortification to hear his Officers jt Ut 
deſerted to the Earl, He was il} ; 1 
that Lord Stanley and his Brother ery Mn 
him with their Troops, though the ty. df 
re ſpondence they held with him gave b * 
much cauſe to ſuſpect them of Treat J 
Howſoever this was, having received AJ 
Intelligence, that the Earl of Nahe 7 
tended to march towards London, he ; : * 
to expect him on his Route between FR 1 
and Coventry, in order to put a ſpeedy is 
their Quarrel by a Battle. _ 5X7 
Tho' the Earl of Richmord's Army was. 
conſiderable, he was no leſs deſirous to Ki 
gage, becauſe he expected that Lord ot | 
and his Brother would not fail him in hj . | 
ceſſity. With theſe Hopes, he advanced x | 
Lichfield, from whence on his Approach lat | 
Stanley retired to Atherſton. While his 1 _ 
was on the March, he came privately to wu 
ford, where he had a 8 with i 
William Stanley, in which were concertcd Me. | 


ſures, the Effects whereof will preenty 


The Earl being come to Li chfield, heard iu 
the King was at Leiceſter; ſo perceiving E 
could not poſſibly proceed to Landen wi 
fighting, he reſolved to march directy w 
Enemy. While he was on the Road to 7 
worth, he happen'd to be behind his Com 
ny, and intently muſing on the Situation oi 
his Affairs, miſtook his Way, and loſt tal 
Track of his Army. He roam'd about ai 
Night, not daring to inquire the Way ll 
Tamworth for fear of addreſſing to ſom a 
Richard's Party. At laft, not able to fu 
Road, he was forced to paſs the Night i 
Village, without knowing where he wa, 
daring to inquire. However, the next Man 
ing he found Means to get to Tami 
where his Ar my Was in great Pain for lu 
not knowing what was become of him. 1p 
very Day, he went with ſome few Attenugnyt 
to Atherton, where he had a long Cont 
with Lord Stanley. On the morrow ham 
that Richard was gone from Leicefier ton 
him, he advanced to fave him ſome pat 
the Way. The two Armies met at Bum 
ſo near each other that there would be 
voiding a Battle, ſuppoſing either of the "i 
Leaders had defired it; but they were i 
very far from ſuch a Thought. Th 2 
Auguſt was the Day famous for this 11% 
which decided the Quarrel of the two cus 
ing Houſes. ; = 

Richard perceiving his Enemy to a0 
drew up his Army, twelve or thirtern f 
ſand ſtrong, He gave the Com 1 
Vanguard to the Duke of Norfilk „ 
the main Body himſelf, with his coy 
Head; either to be better known, d * 
his Troops in mind that they Were 5 
| - | 


. 1. King. The Earl of Richmond, who 
Art * Men, drew up his Army 
4 wiſe in two Lines, of which the Earl of 
5 commanded the firſt, and himſelf the 
* ; 
3 both Armies were preparing for Bat- 
Lord Stanley, who till then had conti- 
i, it Atherton, poſted himſelf with his 
10 oppoſite to the Space between the 
i 1 and his Brother, who was come 
3 Stafford, took his Station on the other 
vide o/ er- againſt him. Richard had been 
btberto dubious whether Lord Stanley was 
fr or againſt him, becauſe he had not yet 
made any open Demonſtration in favour of 
he Earl of Richmond. But when he beheld 
kim fo poſted, it was eaſy to perceive he was 
not there to aſſiſt him, ſince he had not given 
tim notice of his Deſign. Mean while, wil- 
lng to know. for certain what he had to fear 
or hope, he ſent him Orders to come and join 
his Army. & tanley anſwered, he would come 
when it was convenient. This Anſwer not 
Gatsfying the King, he commanded his Son to 
be immediately 5 to Death. But his Ge- 
nerals repreſented to him, That notwithfland- 
ing Lord Stanley's Deportment ſeemed very 
anbiguous, and even gave cauſe to ſuſpect him, 
be had not however as yet declared for the Earl 
Richmond; that it was not wholly impro- 
table, be was meditating ſome great Aclion in 
ewur of his Sovereign, or perhaps intended to 
ſand neuter during the Fight, in order to join the 
Conqueror ; that, in both theſe Caſes, it was better 
to defer examining his Conduct till after the E- 
went, than, by murdering his Son, to provoke his 
prog ſuch Aſiſtance to the Earl of Rich- 
ond as might incline to his Side the Victory; 
bat, after all, in the King's ry Circum- 
ances, young Lord Strange's Death could not 
procure him any very great Advantage. Theſe 
\guments ſeemed to Ricbard of ſufficient 
ength to cauſe him to revoke his Orders. 
be was guilty of a moſt unpardonable 
, in remaining doubtful as to the two 
prothers, who plainly enough diſcovered their 
Intention, As his Army was ſtill ſupetior to 
© Forces of the Earl of Richmond and the 
o Brothers if united, he ſhould have op- 
od to theſe laſt, two Bodies equal to theirs, 


Nth Orders to attack them the Moment 
oy offer d to ſtir. He would thereby have 
2 


1d them of the Advantage of taking 
flr Time to declare, as was 5 Caſe ſoon 
bier. This Overſight in fo able a Prince as 
iClard, cannot be looked on otherwiſe than 
* particular Direction of the Providence of 
ac who had determined his Deſtruction. 


be two Armies approaching each other, 
* Sit GiBert Jahr 


commanded the Right Wing, 
ahd in the F 


RICHARD III. 


5 
the Battle began with a Shower of Arrows 
diſcharged from both Sides, after which the 
Royal Army moved forward to comè to cloſe 
fight. Lord Stanley, who till then had been 
only a Spectator; perceiving, the Duke of 
Norfolk widened his Line to the Left in order 
to ſurround the Earl of Richmond's Troops, 
gave him not tinie to execute his Nefign: Qn 
a ſudden, he poſted himſelf on the Right of 
the Earl's, to receive the Front of the King's 
firſt Line. This Motion cauſing the Duke 
to halt, in order to recloſe his Line which 
was too much extended to the Left; the 
Fight ceas'd for ſome Moments ; but pre- 
ſently after both Sides, hecome more equal by 
Lord Szanley's joining the Earl; fought with 
„„ ©. : 

Mean while Richard, impatient to learn 
what paſs d at the firſt Line; ſpurred his Horſe 
towards the Place where they were engaged. 
At the very ſame Inſtant, the Earl of Rich- 
mond, quitting his ſecond Line where he had 
taken his Poſt, was advanced as far as the 
foremoſt Ranks of the firſt, to encourage his 
Troops by his Preſence, being ſenſible that 
the Day's Succeſs would in a great Meaſure be 
determin'd by the two firſt Lines. When 
Richard got ſight of his Rival; without a 
Moment's Heſitation, he furiouſly rode to 
attack him. Sir William Brandon, the Earl's 
Standard Bearer, who had interpos'd in his 
way, inſtantly fell by his Hand. Sir John 
Cheney having taken Brandon's Place to oppoſe 
the King's impetuous Efforts, was brought. 
to the Ground by a Lanceade. The Earl of 
Richmond did not ſhun the Encounter; yet, 
if we may judge by the Manner wherein the 
Hiſtorians relate theſe Particulars, he ſhew'd 
no great Eagerneſs to join his Enemy, but 
contented himſelf with ſtanding in a Poſture 
of Defence, and willingly ſuffer d his People 
to intervene and obſtruct their too near Ap- 
proach, LT | 
While Richard was buſted in attempting to 
ſingle out the Earl of Richmond, to decide at 
once their important Quarrel, it was decided 
very much to his Diſadvantage from another 

uarter. Sir William Stanley following his 
Brother Lord Stanley's Method, and obſerving: 
that the Left of Richmond's. firſt Line began 
to give Ground, openly declar'd againſt the 
King, by attacking in Flank Rzchard's Troops 
who were employed in fighting their Enemy 
in the Front, and vigoroufly- repulſing them. 
This Attack ſo ſeaſonable; and give at ſo cri- 
tical a Juncture, having caus d extreme iſorder 
in the Right of the King's firſt Line, they were 
ſeen ſuddenly to retreat towards the main Bo- 
dy, and the Left quickly followed their Ex- 


Me 4% Tal and Sir John Savage the Left. Hall, fol. 54. Between the two Artiiits thet 
kick os which the Earl of Richmond left on his Right Hand, to ſecure him on that Sid 
ates of his Enemies. Hall, fol. 57. Hallingſb. pag. 1420. 


e, and in ſo doing he had the Sun ar 
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460 
ample. This haſty Retreat ſtruck the main 
Body with ſuch a Panick, that they almoſt 
all took Flight, without expecting the Ene- 
my. Only the Earl of Northumberland, who 
commanded one of the Wings, ſtood motion- 
leſs, having firſt order'd his Troops to throw 
down their Arms, to let the Enemies ſee they 
had nothing to fear from him. Richard, per- 
ceiving the Day was loſt, and diſdaining even 
the thoughts. of Flight, or falling into the 
Hands of the Earl of Richmond, ruſhed a- 
midſt the thickeſt of his Enemies, where he 
ſoon met wich the Death he ſought. Thus 
fell the Uſurper, in a more glorious Manner 
than his Crimes ſeem'd to deſerve; He wore 
only two Yeats and two Months the Crown 
which he had purchas'd by ſo many Enor- 
mities. 

. Battle laſted about two Hours, in- 
cluding the time employed in purſuing the 
Fugitives *®. As moſt part of the King's 


Army fled without dane . there were not 


lain on the Spot more than two thouſand 
Men on his Side. The Earl of Richmond loſt 
but a hundred Men, of whom the only Per- 
ſon of Note was Sir William Brandon. On 
the King's part, the Duke of Norfolk loſt his 
Life, valiantly fighting for him who had 
made him a Duke. The Earl of 'Northum- 
berland was taken into favour by the Conque- 
ror, having perhaps held Intelligence with 
him before the Battle; ſeemingly, it may at 
leaſt be inferret, as well from what he did in 
the beginning of the Rout, as from certain 
Verſes found that very Morning by the Duke 
of Norfolk, on his Tent Door, intimating, 
as the King was fold +. The Earl of Sur- 
Son of the Duke of Norfolk, was taken 
Prone: and ſent at firſt to the Tower of 
Londen ; but ſhortly after obtained his Par- 
don and Liberty. Some of Richard's Adhe- 
rents were treated with a like Lenity ; others 
had the good Fortune to eſcape. But Cateſby, 
the Uſurper's Miniſter and Confident, who 
had ſo baſely betrayed Lord Haſtings, being 
made Priſoner, was executed two Days after 
at Lriceſter, with ſome others of the ſame 
Stamp, who had been the Tyrant $ Inſtru- 


ments. pr 


The HisToRY of ENGLAND, 


of the Duke of Clarence his Brother, ws 
ſtill alive. E 
Branch of the Male Iflue of Equard1ll 


ſtroyed by the late Civil War. This W 


def. was brought to Lord Stanley, * rhe ö 
im mediately and placed it on the E ne 
Richmond's Head, congratulating him jr > 
Victory, and faturins him King. pci 0 
time Henry quitted not the Re: gal Title, 19 
acted always as Sovereign, as if that Mi 15 
remony had given him unqueſtionable Right. 
Richard's Body was found among the fi; : 
ſtark naked, all beſmeared with Blood 0 
Mire, and in that Condition throw cl; 
Horſe, with the Head hanging on one ky, 
and the Legs on the other, and 6 carried i 
Leicefter. The Corpſe lay two whole Dr ; 
expos'd to publick View, after which it . 
without any Ceremony, interr d in one of th 
Churches of that City . 
Richard III, was named Crook-back, "by 
cauſe he was 10 in reality; Moreover, qe of 
his Arms was. almoſt withered, receiving da L- 
little or no Nouriſhment. As to the e 
of his Mind, if we believe moſt Hiſtoria = 
they were. ſo great and numerous, thit i] 
would be difficult to find in Hiſtory a Price = 
of ſo bad a Character. Certain it is he ras WG == 
immoderately Ambitious, which frequenth 
induced him to commit Actions obern 
Chriſtian Prince. He left only a fat 
Son, who at the King his Father's Death uch 
yet a Minor. Some Months before he had 
made him Governor of Calais, Cute ai 
of all the Marches of Picardy, erthinin 
to the Crown of England. With Ran 
III, ended the Angevin Kings, Hm 
Plantagentt $ ;. who fince Henry I, the fr 
of this Race, had . poſſeſs'd the Crown c 
England, from Father to Son, during tht 
Space of three hundred and thirty Yer 
Richard was the laſt King of this Houſe, bu 
not. the laſt Male, as ſome have affine, WM EL 
ſince his Nephew the Earl of Maruirt, WINS 
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erent 


This young Prince was the fi 
which had been fo numerous, but. 10 + 


commenced thirty Years before, was at jag 


ended by the Battle of Boſworth, after 15 1 
coſt the Lives of more than a hundred tho 1 A 
ſand Eu. wr” 8 
| Richards Crown, bein 4 found by a Sol- | 


eh This — Fry fought about hw Miles from Boferorth, an ancient Market Town in Leice/ter/bire. The _ wo 
- Ground-is frequently more and more diſcovered by Pieces of Armour, Weapons, and eſpecially abundance of Arrow-heads 


there of a long and large Proportion. There i is a little Mount caſt up, on which Henry VII, is laid to have made his Sper " 1 


his Soldiers: | Carded in Leiceft. 


&. it ns, recorded to have been found on the Test Door, bs this: 


þ NE Hun * Jack | 

1252015 51 ckon, thy Moſt, is bought hnd fold. 

4 Monaftery of che Grey Frier. Henry VII, 
Marble adorned wich his Statue in A aſter, This Monument * till the Pistoia ion of the Abbies undet H 

io it was pulled down and utterly defaced ; ſince which his Grave being over-grown with Weeds and Nettles, is beco 


Age buried h $t. Hrg. Ehen 


obſcure, and not to be found ; only the Stone Coflin, wherein his Co 
Er — at Leicefler. Richard was not above three or four and tt 
ear to Queen s College in Cambridge. Sandford, pag. 434. 


tue firſt Coumt of 


ow” . 
6 


3 4 i. e. a Brumlall; the Reaſon o this Sirname Antiquaries are at a Loſs to and 1 3 ive no better than this: 
Mon of that Name, being ſtung with remorſe for ſome wicked Actions of his, in t pl 

in Pilgrimage to Jernſalim, and before the holy Sepulclire was' ſoundly ſcourged with Broom Hwigs, which grow in geen 25 
1 From whence he ever after took the Sirname of Plaurggenet, or Brom. alt, which was continued by his noble 


put over bim a Tomb 


ſe lay, was made a drinking Trough for Horſes, at the 
thirty Tear old when he was killed, He gave five hundred 


order to attone for them, 
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HE Battle of Boſworth terminating, as 
was obſerved, by the Flight of the 
Amy, and Death of King Richard, 
er be f th 
Hmry caus d Te Deum to ung on the 
reld of Battle, all the Troops falling on 
heir Knees to return God thanks for the Vic- 
tory. Immediately after, the whole Army, 
« it were, by Inſpiration, made the Air re- 
bund with the Cry of, Long live King Henry 
lie Seventh! The Day after the Battle Henry 
nt a Detachment of Horſe, under Com- 
mand of Sir Robert Millougbby, to the Caſtle 
of Sheriff Hutton in Yorkſhire, to take thence 
the Earl of Warwick, and conduct him to 
the Tower of London. This young Prince 
ws Son and Heir to George Duke of Cla- 
race, drowned, as obſerv'd, in a Butt of 
Malmſey. Aer the Duke his Father's 
Death, his Merle King Edward IV, caus'd 
him to be carefully educated, and created 
him Earl of Warwick, a Title borne by his 
maternal Grandfather, When Richard was 
on the Throne, he order'd this young Prince 
his Nephew to be confined in the above- 
amed Caſtle, knowing how likely he was 
"ne Day to diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown, The Princeſs Elizabeth was 
kept in the ſame Caſtle by the Order of King 
uchard; but Henry order d her to be ho- 
ourably attended, and brought up to Lon- 
#n, and delivered to the Queen her Mother, 
us done, a few Days after, Henry ſet out 
br London, marching very leiſurely, taking 
re to avoid all Appearance of uſing the Right 
It Conqueſt, He was every where received 
ith loud Acclamations, the People confider- 
0g him as their Deliverer, and as one who, 
b Marriage, was haſtening to put a Period 
al the Calamities occaſioned by the long 
nteſtine Diſſentions. His Entry into London 
"8 extremely pompous; nevertheleſs, the 
fople had not the Satisfaction to ſee him as 
e pas d through the City, becauſe he was 
ern d all the Way in a cloſe Chariot till he 
ume to St. Paus. 5 1 
n Day, Henry aſſembled a Council of 
be Perſons of Diſtinction in Court and 
Th before whom he ſolemnly renewed his 
| SN! rb Elizabeth. JR De- 
| as avlalutely neceſſary. at the. pre- 
ag "Sure, becauſe, of a Rumour, of hi 
> pre- contracted to Anne, the eldeſt 
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neter of the Duke of Bretagne, and his | 
added with Sincerity when he pro- bury. 


* 
„ 4 a 
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ſors for ever 


NRY VII, ſurnamed 'T UDOR, the Nineteenth 
King of England ſince the Conqueſt. 


About this Time the new King conferred 
the Charge of Conſtable of the Tower on the 
Earl of Oxford, who had always been at- 
tached to the Houſe of Lancaſter, and, after 
his Eſcape from Hammes Caſtle, joined him 
at Paris, and had ſince done him ſignal Ser- 
vices, particularly at the Battle of Boſworth. 

Some time after, the King iſſued a Procla- 
mation, notifying, that he had concluded a 
Truce with the King of France for one Year, 
to commence Tonk the laſt Day of September. 
It was no ſmal}fAdvantage to ſhew the Peo- 
ple that Charles VIII acknowledged him for 
King, even before he was declared fo by Far- 
liament. 5 | | wry 

The Coronation Day approaching, it was 
neceſſary to ſettle the Places and Claims of 
thoſe who were to officiate at this Ceremony ; 
for which purpoſe, it was requiſite to create 
a Lord High Steward ; but as this Office for 
ſome time, had been enjoyed only by Princes 
of the Blood, and there were none then in Eng- 
land, the King, not to raiſe Jealouſies among 
the Grandees, caus'd it to be executed by 
Commiſſioners. 3 

Mean while, he would no longer retard 
expreſſing his Gratitude to three worthy Per- 
ſonages, who had faithfully and effectually 
ſerved him in his greateſt Diſtreſs, Theſe 
were Jaſper Earl of Pembroke, his Paternal 
Uncle, Thomas Lord Stanley his Father-in- 
Law, and Sir Edward Courtney. The firſt 
had been a Father to him in his Youth, and 
delivered him from the Snares of Edward IV, 
when he was concealed in Wales: After this, 
he was his conſtant Companion in Bretagne, 
and had helped him to overcome all the Dif- 
ficulties which occurred in his Undertakings. 
In return for his Services, the new King 
created him Duke of Bedfard, a Title which 
had been, vacant ever fitic the Death of the 
famous Duke of Bedford; Brother to Henry V. 
Lord Stanley, who had been extremely ſer- 
viceable to Henry at the Battle of Boſworth, 
was made Earl of Derby, Sir Edward Court- 
ney, who had ventured to declare for him in 


the Weſtern Counties, where he greatly fa. 


voured the Duke of - Buckingham's Conſpi- 
racy, was honoured with the Title of Earl of 
Devonſbire. e 
Henry was crowned the 3oth of Mober, 
1485, the Ceremony being performed by 
Alinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Ganter- _ 
he fam Day he inſtituted a Guard. 

of fifty Arhers to attend him and his Succeſ. 
78 f »;z, covering with a Pretence of 
N SBrandeur 
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Grandeur and Majeſty a Precaution which he 
believed apparently neceſſary at the preſent 
Juncture. 

On the 7th Day of November following, 
he called a Parliament ; but, at their firſt fit- 
ting two Scruples appear'd ; ſeveral of the 
Members of the Houſe of Commons, having 
been attainted in the Reign of King Richard, 
it was therefore thought incongruous for them 
to make Laws, who were themſelves Out- 
lawed. The King was not a little nettled at 
finding Acts paſſed in the late Reign conſidered, 
as valid, while his Friends ſtood in need of 
being purged of the Crime of efpouſing his 
Quarrel. He however concealed his Con- 

cern, and contented himſelf with hinting, 
that he ſhould be glad the Judges were con- 
faulted on the Matter. The Judges met, and 
gave it as their Opinion, that the Members at- 
tainted by Courſe of Law ſhould abſent them- 
ſelves till their Attainders were revers'd. 

But while they were debating on this Que- 
ſtion, another was ſtarted with reſpect to the 
King himſelf, who was of the Number of 
the attainted, having been declared Traitor and 
Rebel by Act of Parliament. This Queſtion 
was abundantly more perplexing than the 
other. The King could not be disjoin'd from 


the Parliament without a Diſſolution, neither Fe 


was it probable that he would ſubmit to par- 
liamentary Examination. In this puzzling 
Caſe, the Judges unanimouſly reſolved, That 
the Crown takes away all Defefts and Stops in 
Blood, and that from the Time the King aſ- 
umed Royalty, the Fountain was cleared, and 
all Attainders and Corruption of Blood dif- 
charged. This Deciſion, more conformable 
to Peliticks than to the Law, eſtabliſhed a 
Principle which might be attended with terri- 
ble Conſequences. | 
This Affair being ended, the Parliament 
paſſed an Act of Attainder againſt the late 
King, by the Name of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
and againſt his principal Adherents, Of this 
Number were the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl 
of Surrey, the Lords Lovel, Ferrers, Zouch, 
Sir Richard Ratcliff, Sir William Cateſby *, 
all Miniſters or Favourites of Richard III, of 
whom ſome were killed in Bofaworth Field, 
others executed ſince the Battle. The Defign 
of the preſent Act was to gratify the King's 
Revenge, and procure him the forfeited E- 
ſtates of the attainted. Theſe Confiſcations 
brought him in immenſe Sums, which render- 
ed the Demand of the Subſidy unneceſſary in 
this firſt Parliament, eſpecially as the Nation 
was in Peace or Truce with all the neighbour- 
ing Princes. | 


„ And Robere Middleton, William Barkley, Robert and James Harrington, Rebert Brackenbury, Richard Charlt% 
Stafford, M illiam Clerke of Menlicie, Geo 


Walter Hipton. Roger Wake, William & 


Richard Revell, Thomas Pulter, Fohn 


ore, 


F 


| had a great Value for Fox, knowing lin? 


a alche, Andrew Rat, William Brampton, Fobn Kendal Secretary to 
Buck, a Relation of George Buck, Author of the. Life of Richard III. This Jen Buck was a Creature of 
and loſt his Head at Bo/worth. Flolling/e. p. 1425. Compl; Hift. p. 581. : 
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After the King had taken Vens 

his Adverſaries, ma had repleniſh] f 0 
fers, he publiſhed his Royal Proclam 2 
offering Pardon to all who had been con Wn 
in any Combination againſt him D- 
Acceſſion to the Crown, or borne A; 4. 
the late King, provided they ſ arrender'd y 4 
in a certain limited Time. His fiſt b 
was to procure this general Amneſty i 
paſs'd in Parliament ; but, recollecting it wi 
an Act of Grace, he choſe rather 45 , 
ſhould wholly flow from himſelf, M : 
who were apprehenſive of being profit 
readily came and took the Oath of Allegiance 
in order to enjoy the Benefit of the Pardon” 
but others choſe to remain in Sanctuary, fl 
the new Sovereign's Character was ſomenhu 
better known: The latter of theſe Courſez 
was taken by Lord Lovel, one of Riez. Ill 
Favourites. 3 

Before the Parliament broke up, Her 
vouchſafed to remunerate ſome of the Cad a 
nions of his Exile, by creating them Peers u 
the Realm. Lord Chandos of Bretagne ws 
made Earl of Bath; Sir Giles D' Aubem r. 
ceived the Title of Baron D' Aubeny, and dt 
Robert Willoughby that of Lord Brose. 4 
the ſame time the King reſtored Edward Stef 
ford to the Dignity of Duke of Buckinglun, 
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forfeited by his Father's Attainder, and to dl 
the Poſſeſſions belonging to his Family, con- 
fiſcated in the late Reign: This was a Deel 
of Juſtice he could ſcarce refuſe to the Son ft 
noble Peer who had loſt his Life in his Serie 
and been the firſt Author of his Advancement 
to the Throne. | | , 
The Parliament being diſſolved towards tle Wi 
Cloſe of November, Henry ſent into Fam Wil 
Oliver King, Archdeacon of Oxford, wil i 
Money to repay what he had borrowed «BM 
King Charles, and his Charges in fitting "ii 
the Fleet which brought him to Eg 
whereupon the Marquis of Dor/et, and YEW 
John Bourchier, left as Pledges at Paris, i 
leave to return home. At the ſame time i 
ry gave his Envoy Power to prolong the Tr 
with France, if he found King Cr {i 
Council ſo diſpos'd. 1 oe 
About the End of the Year, he called't 
his Privy Council John Morton, Biſhop of 
lately returned from Flanders, and Rich 
Fox. He lay under great Obligations to 4 
ton, particularly for his Intelligence 9 ly 
was in Agitation againſt him in Breſagi 
be a Perſon capable ef doing him great * 
and of 'a Genius and Diſpofition' much 3 
his own. In time, Morton was made 
Thom: Pi 
lard Woh 
res: 
the Duke of M 


St. Germaine, 


00 


 Panterbury, Lord Chancellor, Prime 
bi * 0 fnally Cardinal. As for Fox, 
M "Ling made him firſt Lord Keeper of the 
the 1 then Biſhop of Exeter: After 
5 he tranſlated him to Bath and Wells, 
* thence to Durbam, and laſtly to Win- 
fy e, the richeſt Biſhoprick in England. 
a two Prelates, with Urfwick the King's 
Chaplain, were almoſt always imployed in 
the moſt important Commiſſions, Embaſſies, 
and Negotiations. On the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary 1480, Henry's Marriage with Elizabeth 
V folemnized, but with far greater Joy of 
be People's Part, than on that of the Royal 
Badegroom. Abundantly leſs Satisfaction was 
W cxprefſed on the Days either of the King's 
: Entry or Coronation; which was a clear Evi- 
Leude of the People's Affection for the Houſe 
of rt, and particularly for the Family of 
Eauurd IV. But this was not to be thought 
yery ſtrange. The Houſe of Lancaſter, of 
which no Branch remained but what was de- 
ſended from Daughters, had been forgot du- 
ring the Throne's being filled by Princes of 
the Vrk Family. . | 
Henry was not pleaſed at ſeeing the People's 
oy for his Marriage. He perceived Eliza- 
15 had a greater Share in it than himſelf, 
and conſequently he was looked on 2s King 
only in Right of his Queen. This Conſide- 
ration inſpired him with ſuch a Coldneſs for 
her, that he never ceaſed giving her Marks of 
it ſo long as ſhe lived. He deferred her Co- 
ronation two whole Years, and doubtleſs 
would have done ſo for ever, had he not judg- 
& it prejudicial to perſiſt, in refuſing her that 
Honour: Nay, perhaps he would have done 
bj ber as Edward the Confeſſor did formerly 
Dh his Queen, Daughter of Earl Goodwn, 
ha not the Deſire of Iſſue cauſed him to 
{mother his Averſion. He had conceived fo 
Wy ortal a Hatred to the whole Houſe of York, 
chat he loſt no Opportunity to humble the 
ietiſs, behaving always to them not as a 
juſt King, but like the Head of a Party. 
. on after, the King made Thomas Stanley, 
al of Der by, High Conſtable, and William 
ng, his Brother, Lord Chamberlain. 
bet, of all the Exgliſb Nobility, were the 
Ferſons to whom Henry was moſt indebted, 
ince they enabled him to gain the Victory of 
vip th, which procur'd him the. Crown. 
- : e was made Governor of Calais 
ears. | 
And now all Things being ſet in good Or- 
bur, ere aroſe a little Storm in the North, 
Pe t was ſoon diſperſed. For Henry making 
nſelf where he had not yet been; when he 
arriy'd at Li / . d 
Fiony cen City, he had Intelligence 
Fi Lovel, one of Richard the 1Ild's 
W rk with Humphrey and Thamas Staf+ 
' Brothers, who had refuſed accepting 


in the North, raiſed the Siege, and abandoning 


. Wurney into the northern Parts, to ſhew 
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the General Amneſty, had left their Sanctuary, 
but whither they were gone was unknown. 
As he was ignorant of their Intentions, he 
2 his Journey and arrived at ork. Nat 
ong after, he had more certain News of theſe 
Fugitives, He learned that Lord: Lovel was 
advancing towards York at the Head of three 
or four thouſand Men, and that the Stafford 


were in Arms in Worceſterſhire, and had be- 


ſieged the Capital City of that County. This 


gave him no ſmall Uneaſineſs. He ſaw him- 
ſelf in that Part of the Kingdom where he 
knew he was not beloved, and where it was 
not eaſy to raiſe Forces. Beſides, he had 
Reaſon to apprehend that Lord Lovel had Car- 
reſpondents in Tor, and among the Nobility 
of the County ; and conſequently he had na 
Time to loſe. He muſt ſpeedily reſolve either 
to quit York, or take ſome Courſe to oppoſe 
the Rebels. In this Strait, he choſe to ſeem 
unconcetn'd, being ſenſible that Flight could 
not but produce very pernicious Effects. 
Wherefore, without the leaſt Appearance of 
Fear, he armed ſuch of his Retinue as were 
ableſt to bear Arms, and commiſſioned ſome 
truſty Friends to levy Forces, in and about 
York, with all poſſible Diligence. He was 
ſo fortunate, and fo faithfully ſerved, as 
ſpeedily to raiſe a Body three thouſand ſtrong, 
whereof he gave the Command to his Uncle 
the Duke of Bedford: But theſe Troops 
were ſo ill armed, and ſo out of order; that 
they were not much to be relied on ; beſides, 
they were raiſed in a County, where the In- 
habitants were not well affected to the King, 
For this Reaſon, Henry expreſly charged the 
Duke of Bedford to avoid fighting, if poſſible, 
'till reinforc'd, but however, to keep a good 
Countenance, and, in his Name, to promiſe 
Pardon to all who would lay down their 
Arms. This Precaution ſucceeded to his De- 
fire, The Duke of Bedford approaching the 
Malecontents, ordered the Proclamation to be 
publiſhed in Terms denoting much Superiority 
and Confidence : Nevertheleſs, it wrought no 
great Effect on the Rebels; but, their Leader, 
Lord Lovel, apprehending they would accept 
the Pardon, thought fit to anticipate the Dan- 
ger. He retired all alone, and hid himſelf 


in Lancaſhire, at his Friend Sir Thomas 


Broughton's, and ſhortly after paſſed into Fan- 


ders to the Ducheſs Dowager of Burgundy. 


His Army being without a Chief, ſubmitted 
to the King's Mercy, The Stefords, _ 
were beſieging Worceſter, hearing what pailet 


their Troops, took Sanctuary in the Church of 

Calnham, a little Village near 4bingden: But 

it was judged in the Ning s- Hench Court to 

no ſufficient Sanctuary for Traitors. Whete- 

fare the two Brothers being forcibſy taken 

thence, Humphrey, the eldeſt, was ſent to 
| Londen 


as that Church had not any peculiar 5 + 
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London to be executed at Yhurn; but Thomas, 
as being ſeduced by his Brother, was pardon'd. 
This Rebellion, the firſt in this Reign, was 
like a Blaze of a ſhort Continuance, and re- 
quired only the Blood of one Perſon to quench 
it: But in the Sequel we ſhall ſee others, 
which coſt Henry abundantly more to extin- 
guiſh the Flames. 

On the third of July, the Scotiſſi Ambaſſa- 
dors, who had been ſome Time at London, 
concluded with Henry a three Vears Truce, 
which was to expire the ſame Day of the ſame 
Month in 1489. 5 
Cardinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, died about this Time. The King de- 
figning to procure the Archbiſhoprick for Dr. 
Merton, Biſhop of Ely, gave him the Cuſto- 
dy during the Vacancy, thereby declaring his 
Intention, that no other Prelate might ſollicit 
for the Nomination. Accordingly Morton 
was elected ſome Time after, but received not 
the Pope's Bulls till December. 

September the twentieth, the Queen was 
delivered of a Prince, though ſhe had been 
only eight Months pregnant. The King 
would have the new-born Prince named Ar- 
thur, in Commemoration of the famous Br:- 
tiſb King of that Name, from whom Henry 
much defired it ſhould be thought he deduced 
his Origin. The Family of the Tudors being 


Britiſh or Welſh, it was not unlikely that, by 
ſecret Correſpondence between the Iriſþ and 


naming his Son Arthur, Henry would farther 
infinuate his being really deſcended from that 
Hluſtrious Monarch: However, nothing 1 

more certain, than that this Report was never 


ſpread, nor Genealogies forged to confirm it, 


till after the Time whereof we are now 
ſpeaking. At this Time a mean Inſtrument 


attempted a great Work; by which we may 
fee how far Imaginations may out-go Reaſon. 
One Richard Simon, a Prieſt at Oxford, had 
a Scholar named Lambert Symnel, the Son of 
a Baker, of a'pregnant Wit, and comely Per- 
fonage. Him he gives out to be Edward 
Earl of Warwick (Son to George Duke of 
Clarence) lately, as was ſaid, eſcaped from 
the Tower, both of them being of. like Years. 
With this Scholar of his he fails into Ireland ; 
where he ſo managed: the Matter, that not 
only Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, but 
many others. of the Nobility gave, Credit to 
his Words. And when it was publickly known 
in Dublin that the Earl of Warwick was ar- 
rived, the People expreſſed fo great Joy, that 
the Deputy and Chancellor believed there was 
no Danger in acknowledging this pretended 
Prince : Wherefore, after a Conference with 
their Friends and Confidents, they ſolemnly 
waited on him at his Lodging, and conducted 
him with great Pomp to the Caſtle, where he 
was treated like a real Prince.” Simnel receiv'd 
the Refpect 


3 


paid him with a Countenance and 
Carriage which no Ways favoured. of the 


Meanneſs of his Origin. In a few Daus! 
was proclaimed in Diiblin King of . 
and Lord of Ireland, by the Name « 5 
ward VI. The Lib regarded not the Fe 
tainder of the Duke of Clarence his fn, 
Father, having newly learned, by the 8 
ple of Henry himſelf, that Advancement 5 
the Throne removes all Defects. 1 

The News of fo unexpected an Event mad 
the King greatly uneaſy, becauſe it touches 
on the very String which he ever dreadeg: 
namely, his Title, the Goodneſs whereof he 
was not himſelt thoroughly ſatisfied, Inde 
the Victory of Boſworth had furniſhed him 
with Occaſion to decide the Queſtion in hi 
own Favour : But he was very ſenſible that ir 
the Titles of the two Houſes came once mor 
to be put in the Balance, he ſhould want: 
ſecond Victory to confirm his, and the Hop 
of York would have Reaſons more than ffi. 
cient, if their Affairs grew proſperous, In 
the next Place, Ireland, whither the pretendel 
Earl of Warwick was retired, was a Country 
wholly devoted to the Houſe of Vt, and 
conſequently it was not eaſy to attack the ge- 
bels there. For that Purpoſe, it would be 
neceſſary to lead thither a numerous Arny, 
which could not be done without immenſe 
Charge. In fine, it was to be feared that the 
Flames, which began to appear in Irela, 
would reach England, and that there was 1 


Engh/h. In this Strait, he called a Councl 
of his moſt intimate Friends, privately to con- 
fult with them upon what was to be done in 
the preſent Emergency. It is to be preſum' 
he told them, the Dowager Queen, his Mo- 
ther-in-law, had raiſed this Storm, whether 
he had any Proof, or it was only a bare Su- 
miſe of his own. : | 
Be this as it will, preſently after holding ths 
Council, he ordered his Mother-in-law to be 
apprehended, and confined in the Nunnery « 
Bermondſey, in Southwark : moreover be f. 
zed all her Eftate, which was very conſid 
rable : But, as he was not willing the Public 
ſhould know his true Motive for this rig 
Treatment, by reaſon he could not perhaps 
give ſufficient Proof of her Crime, he cauk 

it to be reported, that ſhe was thus pune 
for delivering the Princeſſes her Daughter 
to the Hands of Richard III. This ent 
Pretext occaſioned the People's looking 0 
his Action as ſtill more enormous. Fil, 1 
could not help thinking it very ſtrane, 1 
the Queen Dowager ſhould be ſo rigidly 1 1 
for a Fault, which might rather be deem e 
Weakneſs, than premeditated Malice. * 
condly, they could not conceive, WY. . 
King had fo long neglected inquiring mos 
pretended Crime. Thirdly, ſince 

ried her Daughter, he ſeemed to h 


— 


ledged her innocent, or at leaſt Þ 


her. 
one 


ſome Years after. 


ahly deftroy him, when he had made him his 
Inſtrument to dethrone Henry: Wherefore, on 
ic. rſt News of Simnel's being received and 
roclam'd King at Dublin, he imbark'd for 
landers, to concert with the Dutcheſs Dow- 


ls Enterprize. 3 „ 
dince the Deceaſe of Charles, Duke of Bur- 
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loyed her Care in the Education of the 
h- duke Philip, Son of Maximilian of 


. Mia, and Maria of Burgundy, her Daugh- 


hw. W 
beld the Revolution which reſtored the 
"icafrign Family to the Throne, in preju- 
be to that of Dyk. .She would however, 
ve born it patiently had Henry VII, in uni- 
W's the two Houſes y his Marriage with E- 
pabeth, held the Ballance even, and diſpenſed 
Favours umpartially to the Friends of both 
oules: But ſhe could not without Grief 
© Reſentment, ſee that, even after his Mar- 
be ber Niece. the: Princeſs Ehaabeth, 
Would: not ſuffer her to be/crowned, from 


| ta joe Bren of, @ Son. induced him to do 
at uſtice. Perceiving therefore his A- 


r 


' | HENRY VII. 


Laſtly, all knowing her to have been Have much Regard for him: On the 
of the chief Inſtruments of his Advance- the believed ſhe mi 

at to the Throne, they could not but deteſt hour his Deſtruction, Indeed, it is uncertain 
* Ingratitude. Nevertheleſs, this dowager whether this 
eee ſtrictly confined, even to the Prieſt's, and 
— of her Death, which happened not till had declared. 


But it was not in Jreland only that Prepa- 
ations were making to perplex Henry, The Friends of 
Readineſs where with ſome of the Exgliſb No- conductin 
bility and Gentry imbraced this Opportunity Lincoln's 
toattempt his Ruin, was a manifeſt Evidence News of 
that the Scheme had been laid ſome Time be- 


project, without conſulting with Perſons more 
able than himſelf to accompliſh it. Howſo- 
ever this might have been, John Earl of Lin- 


— 


ger of Burgundy, on Means to ſucceed in 


undy, his Relict Margaret of York, Siſter of 
ard IV. and Richard III, reſided in Fan- 
75, where her Dower was aflign'd her. As 
had no Iſſue by the Duke her Conſort, ſhe 


ith extreme Concern ſhe had 


ſince the Conqueſt; neither 


embraced this Opportunity, which ſhe believ'd 
Hopes of defeating Henry's Eſtabliſhment; 
Lord Lovel, and ſome other F ugitives, ſhe 


promiſed to furniſh them with two thouſand 
Counterfeit, he queſtioned not but he might German Veterans, under the Conduct of Mar- 


tin Swart, a Commander of good note, with 
whom they ſhould paſs into Ireland to ſtrength- 
en the new King's Party. | | 

Mean while, Henry was not eaſy ſince the 


Earl of Lincoln's retiring into Flanders, He 


knew the Ducheſs of Burgundy to be haughty 
and enterpriſing, and powerful enough to 
give Aſſiſtance to ſuch as would attempt to 
diſturb him. The Earl of Lincoln's Retreat 


in Ireland, left no room to queſtion there 
was a Deſign form'd between the Earl and 
the Ducheſs of Burgundy to ſupport the pre- 
tended Earl of Warwick. Wherefore, fear- 
ing the Storm would divide and fall upon him 
both from Flanders and Ireland, he reſolved 
to have two Armies, under Command of the 
Duke of 'Bedford and Earl of Oxford, to be 
ready at the ſame time to oppoſe the Deſcent 


of the Nemings and Triſh, if they ſhould 


think of attacking England. Mean while, 
as he apprehended not any Invaſion before 
Summer, he reſolved to improve the Leiſure 
the Winter Seaſon afforded him, in taking a 
Progreſs into the eaſtern Counties of Sf 
and Nerfolk, There was moſt r from 


thoſe” Quarters, on account of their Neigh- 


bourhood tothe Netherlands. - Being atrived 
at S. Eumundſbury, he underſtood the Mar- 
qais of Donſtt was haſtehing to clear himſelf 
of ſome Imputatiqns laid to his Charge, and 


ry for the whole Houſe of 27 ant to be ir- to offer his gervice; but the King believing 
we, ſne deem! d berſelf nat obliged to "that," after nat he had lately done to the 
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e contrary, 
ght, without Scruple, la- 


Princeſs was concerned in the 
Simnel's Scheme before Ireland 

It is however very probable 
that, in Conjunction with the Queen Dowa- 
ger, the Earl of Lincoln, and ſome other 
the Houſe of Jorg, ſhe aſſiſted in 
g that Intrigue: For the Earl of 
Voyage to Flanders, on the firſt 
Szmnel's Arrival in Ireland gives oc 
caſion to preſume, he held a private Inteili- 
fore in England. In effect, it is ſcarce proba- gence with the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and 
ble, a fingle Prieſt ſhould have formed ſuch a from her expected the whole Succeſs of this 
Undertaking. Lord Lovel, who went over 
to Flanders before him, was alſo in the 
Plot, as was likewiſe Sir Thomas Broughton,” 
al, whom his Uncle Richard III. had decla- who remained in England to advertiſe them of 
red his preſumptive Succeſſor, was the firſt what was tranſacting. TS 
who openly appear d to maintain the pretend- Whether the Ducheſs of Burgundy did her- 
ed Earl of Warwick's Pretenſions. He was ſelf form this Project, or was only inform'd 
don of John de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and of it by the Earl of Lincoln, ſhe moit readily. 
Elizabeth, Siſter of Edw. IV. and Rich. III. 
This Earl however, ſeems to have acted con- 
tary to his own Intereſt, in ſiding with the 
Earl of Warwick, who was nearer the Throne Having adviſed with the Earl of Lincoln, 
than himſelf: But as, probably, he was not 
ignorant that the Perſon in Jreland was a 


ſufficiently favourable to inſpire her with 


into Flanders, preſently after Simnel's Arrival 
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Queen-dowager, her Son the Marquis could 
not bear him any great Affection, refuſed to 
receive him, and ſent the Earl of Oxford 
Orders to meet and convey him to the Tower. 
He however let him know that, after the 
Troubles were appeaſed, he ſhould willingly 
hear him, and if he cauſed him to be ar- 
reſted, 1t was 3 warrant his own Safe- 
ty, by preventing his giving ear to thoſe who 
might give him bad Counſel. Then he came 
to Norwich; whence he went in Pilgrimage 
to our Lady of Walſingbam , after which he 
returned to London. 

It was not till the beginning of May that 
the Earl of Lincoln, Lord Lovel, and Martin 
S wart, failed for Ireland, with the two thou- 
ſand Germans rais'd by the Dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, at her own Expence. Very ſoon after 
their Arrival at Dublin, they proceeded to the 
Coronation of the pretended King, which 
was performed with great Solemnity, in pre- 
ſence of the Earl of Kildare, the Chancellor, 

and all the other grand Officers. For perfor- 
mance of this Ceremony they made uſe of a 
Crown belonging to the Virgin's Statue in St. 
Mary's Church. Only two or three of the Pre- 
lates there refus'd acknowledging the new Kings 
The Coronation being over, a great Council 
was held to conſult what was next to be done. 
Their Succeſs in Ireland, where not a Sword 
was drawn for Herry, made them ex 
great Matters in England. The Leaders fan- 
cied they were much more in a Condition to 
ruin Henry, than Henry himſelf was when 
he paſs'd into England to dethrone Rich. III. 
They ſcarce doubted of Succeſs, aſſuring them- 
ſelves that the Majority of the Engliſb would 
take Arms in their Favour ;' however, ſome 
were for making Feland the Seat of War. 


Henry would never venture to come over in 
Perſon, or, in caſe he quitted England, his 
Abſence would occaſion in the Kingdom In- 
ſurrections which would greatly promote the 
Affairs of the new King. Had this Advice 

been taken, Henry would have been greatly 
embaraſs d. In that Caſe, he muſt have had 
two ſtrong Armies on foot, one to ſubdue Ve- 
land, the other to keep all quiet in Eng- 
land. It is eaſy. to comprehend that, at ſuch 
a Juncture, it would not have been prudent 
to leave England without Troops, both by 
reaſon of the Correſpondents the Rebels might 
have there, and the Neighbourhood of the 
Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who would have taken 
Advantage of ſuch: a Neglect; accordingly 
Hepry, as I obſerved, had already deter- 
mined on having two Armies. But, on the 
was not able to pay the German Troops, much 
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The His ToRY of ENGLAN Þ, 


They alledged, as the chief Reaſon, that 


of that Place before the King ſhould am 
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This Phce was once famous throughout-Fagland for Pilgrimages to the Virgin Mary; for in thoſe Days, who © |. 
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leſs maintain a long War; 
ſtanding. on the Defenſive in Ireland Was 
the Way to dethrone Henry, but the a, 
ing him in England, where it was very "oy 
they ſhould meet with many Friends 2 
Council was corroborated by another Reaſ 7 
which was not alledged, but however wi hy 
real Motive thereof, namely, that the Gr. 
mans and Triſh were in hopes of making = 
Fortunes in England, whereas in Trelan! t 
had ſcarce wherewithal to ſubſiſt. It w 
therefore reſolved to paſs immediately * 
England in the ſame Veſſels which had or 
eee the Germans, Mean while, H 
earing of the Earl of Lincoln's Arrival f 
Ireland with the foreign Troops, was 0 
longer embaraſſed, ſince he had only to defend 
himſelf from one Quarter; wherefore ifſuino 
Orders, that all his Forces ſhould affemble ne. 
Coventry, he repaired in Perſon to that City, 
which lies in the Center of the Kingdom l 
he had certain Intelligence of what his Enenis 
deſigned. . 
Some time after, he heard that Sinne] wi 
landed in Lancaſhire, in Company with the 
Earls of Lincoln and Kildare, Lord Towel au 
the German General. Sir Thomas Broughtm 
joining the Rebels with a ſmall Body of By: 
liſh, ed: 1 — rched togetNer towards Ii 
without committing the leaſt Diſorder or Hb. 
ſtility in their Route, thereby to allure the 
People to their Party; but they found them- 
ſelves deceived in their Expectation. Not 4 
ept thoſe who came with Broughtn, 


that beſide, th 


Man, exc 
offered to take Arms in their Favour, the 
Engliſb not being the leaſt diſpos d to recent 
a King at the Hands of the Friſß and 6r: 
mans. The Earl of Lincoln, who comm. Wil 
ed the Army, had reſolved to avoid fightin, 8 
in expectation of being joined by great Non Wl 
bers of Malecontents; but, ſeeing the Peopis Wl 
Coldneſs, he judged it behoved him to come v 
a Battle as ſoon as poſſible, leſt his Am 

which was but eight thouſand ſtrong, au Oi 

diminiſh inſtead of increafing ; ' whereft 
ſuddenly changing his Route, he march 
towards Newark, in hopes of becoming Maſt 


Mean while, Henry was advanced 2s fit 
Nottingham, where he held a Council of M 
He had as yet got. together only ſix dane 
Men, and for that Reaſon ſeveral adi 
to decline Fighting, till he was joined by f 
other Troops which were expected; bot 
was of a different Opinion. As he cou 
belle ve the Earl of Lincoln had formed ” 
Project without Aſſurances of being ahl. 
judg'd'it requiſite to give him Battle 
Delay. 'Two Days he he faw his Am 
inforced with five or fix thouſimd Men, ue 
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| caſon againſt the Reſohition he 
0 be bel. No ſooner had 
3 wed theſe new Troops, but he detached 
he . parties of Light Horſe to diſcover the 
* of Lincoln's Deſigns; and, being in- 
emed be was advancing towards Newark, 
-oſolned to prevent him. To that End he 
bed with ſuch Expedition, that he en- 
ge between the Enemies Army and 
ny The Earl of Lincoln advanced 
that Day to a ſmall Village named Stoke, 
where he encamped on the Declivity of a Hill. 
Next Morning being the ſixth of June, Henry 
na him Defiance, in that his Poſt, leaving 
-nly in the Plain a Space to ſerve for the 
rid of Battle. But he was debarred of one 
gent Advantage, in that the Ground, being 
1arrow, would not allow him to extend the 
Front of his Army, which was more nume- 
1s than that of the Enemy; for which Rea- 
en he was forced to draw up his Army into 
three Lines, having taken care to ſtation in 
he foremoſt Rank all his beſt Troops, to the 
Number of fix thouſand; Probably the Earl 
of Lincoln had defignedly choſen that Ground, 
in hopes that, if he could defeat the King's 
firſt Line, they would fall foul on the reſt of 
the Army, and put them in Diſorder, as it 
happen'd to Richard III, in the Battle of 
Bfworth ; and in effect the King's firſt Line 
only engaged. For three Hours they ſuſtain- 
ed the continual Efforts of the Germans, 
who, being inured to War and well diſci- 
plined, fought with great Order, and inſpired 
the Iriſh with Courage. At length the Earls 
of Lincoln and Kildare, and Martin Sqwart 
being {lain on the Place, and moſt of the 
Germens killed or wounded, the 1r:/þ took 
to Flight, not being able alone to reſiſt the 
Engliſh, 1 | 

Among the Priſoners were found the new 
Kg of Ireland (re-metamorphoſed into 
bert Simnel) together with the Prieſt his 
Tutor. Henry, cither through Greatneſs of 
boul or Policy, vouchſafed to grant Simnel his 
i, and to dignify with the Office of Turn- 


rſt aſpire to the Throne, and had even been 
donoured with wearing a Crown, Some time 
ter he was preferred to be one of the King's 
boners. As for the Prieſt, he was imme- 
lately committed cloſe Priſoner, and heard of 
o more. Henry is ſaid to have been ex- 
remely forry for the Earl of Lincoln's Death, 
Rich robbed him of the Satisfaction of learn- 
Ng all the Particulars of the Conſpiracy. As 
Lor Love), fore fay he was drowned in 
Aaken to ſwim over the Trent; others 
nt he was ſlain in the Battle; ſome again 
15 t, that he paſs'd the Remainder of his 
m a Cave, However it was; he from that 
e e ST IS 

lmthediately after the Battle, Henry march'd 
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ſpit in his Kitchen, that audacious Vouth who 


to Lincoln, where he made ſome ſtay, and 
then went to Vork. During which Progreſs 
he had frequent Occaſions to perceive that his 
Partiality to the Houſe of Norꝶ, and injurious 
Treatment of the Queen, in refuſing to have 
her crowned, were the main Springs of the 
Peoples Diſcontent: Wherefore, though quite 
repugnant to his Inclination, and purely with 
a View of preventing future Diſturbances, he 
at length reſolved to do her Juſtice. He ar- 
rived at London early in November, and made 
a moſt triumphant Entry. Next Day he went 
in Proceſſion to St. Paul's, and had Te Deum 
ſung for his Victory over the Rebels; which 
he ſtrongly affected to render as conſpicuous as 
poſſible, in order to ſtrike Terror into his 
Enemies. Then he commiſſioned the Duke 
of Bedford to execute the Office of High 
Steward at the Queen's Coronation, which was 

rformed on the twenty-fifth of November, 
with the uſual Solemnities. About this time 
Henry ſent Ambaſſadors into Scotland, Richard 
Fox, who had lately been made Biſhop of 
Exeter, and Sir Richard Edgecombe, to con- 
clude a Peace or Truce with James King of 
Scotland. A Peace by reaſon of the Peoples 
backwardneſs could not be obtained; but a 
Truce was concluded for the Term of ſeven 
Vears, with a Promiſe to be renewed before 
the ſeven Vears was near expiring. Soon after 


Ambaſſadors came from the King of France 


to King Henry, who declared, that their Ma- 
ſter King Charles was now at War with Fran- 
cis Duke of Britain, becauſe he ſuccoured 
the Duke of Orleans, and other Rebels, a- 
gainſt the Realm of France; and therefore 
requeſted, that for the old Familiarity which 
had been between them, he would either af- 
fiſt him, or not aſſiſt the Duke, but ſtand 
neuter. King Henry anſwered, That having 


received Courteſies from them both, he would 


do his Endeavour to make them Friends : 
And to that End, as ſoon as the French Am- 
baſſadors were departed, he fent Chriftopher 
Urfwike his Chaplain over to France, who 
went firſt to the French King, and afterwards 
to the Duke of Bretagne, to mediate a 


Peace between them: But both Parties, 
though they made outward Shew to incline to - 


Peace, yet prepared for War, and Offers oþ 
neither Side would be accepted. In 'whic 


time, Edward Lord Woodville, the Queen's | 


Uncle, defired Licenſe to go and ſerve the 
Duke of Bretagne with a Troop of Volun- 
tiers. Henry denied his Requeſt, not think- 
ing proper to aid one of the Parties when he 
was offering them his Mediation : Neverthe- 
leſs Woodville ſailed from the Je of Wight 
with four hundred Men into Bretagne. This 
Aid, though inconſiderable, made à great 
Noiſe at the Court of France, vchetè it was 


loudly complained of; but as Henry denied 


that Lord Woolville had carried theſe Troops 
| | | to 
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to the Duke with his Conſent, Cburles con- 
tented himſelf with that Satisfaction, But in 
concluſion, Henry finding that the French 
King only endeavout'd to amuſe him with 
Pretenſions and fair Speeches, till he had 


conquer d the Dutchy of Bretagne; he called 


together bis Parliament, requiring their Ad- 
vice what was fit to be done; where it was 
concluded, that the Duke of Bretagne ſhould 
be aided, and to that End great Sums of 
Money were granted by the Parliament. This 
Determination Henry ſignifies to the French 
King, hoping it would have brought him to 
ſome Terms of Peace. But the King of 
France not regarding it, proceeded by Force 
againſt the Bretons, till on the 28th of Fuly, 
1488, they gave Battle to the French near to 
a Town called St. Aubin, where the Duke of 
Bretagne was defeated, with the Loſs of his 
beſt Troops. The Duke of Orleans and 
Prince of Orange being taken Priſoners , 
Charles order'd the firſt to be confined in the 
Tower of Bourges, but ſet; the other at Li- 
berty. The four hundred Engliſb brought by 
Lord Woodville, were almoſt all ſlain with 
their Leader. When this News was brought 
to England, Henry levied an Army with all 
ſpeed, and ſent them over to Bretagne, to aid 
the Duke againſt the French. But while this 
War was thus ſetting forward, Francis Duke 


of Bretagne died, leaving his Daughter Aune 


to ſucceed him, who was about twelve Vears 
of Age; and the chief Nobles of Bretagne 
falling at Variance amongſt themſelves, little 
regarded the Defence of their Country; 
whereupon the Engliſh return d home within 
five Months after chelr ſetting forth; and the 
French King getting the upper Hand of the 
Bretons, Fi marrying the Lady Anne, in- 
corporated that Dutchy to- the Crown of 
„„ | 

While theſe Affairs were tranſacting, James 
III, of Scotland, having harbour'd in his 
Breaſt a violent Thirſt of revenging himſelf 
on ſome of his Nobles who had offended 


* 


found Means to gain his Son, by putting him 


„ „ 


ſiſtance from either againſt the diſcon 


volt. 


J bance. 


raiſe Commotions in the Kingdom. Nee 


intimidate his Enemies: For while be 


of ENGLAND, 


pent his Enterprize, propos'd an Acc 
dation, The Anſwer he got was, 
ole Means for a Paciſication, was the, o 

ing the Throne to his Son, All Hopes of 155 
vaniſhing on this Propoſal, Janes tut lin 
ſelf up in the Caſtle of Edinburgb, yy, 
he diſpatched Meſſengers to the Kin 
France and England to intreat their ARR 6 \ 
But the Affairs of Bretagne ſo employ'd * g 
two Princes, that James could obtain n, 1 3 


Omg. 
That lp 


Nobles, who had: the Prince his Son 7 


Head. The Malecontents would have den 
very glad to decide the Quarrel by a Rattle. 
but the King ſtill continued in the Caſte 0 
N where it was not poſſible to yr 
„ ot bl 
While his Affairs were in this Situation, k 
was advis'd to quit the Caſtle of Edinuy 
for Sterling, as the more commodions N.. 
treat, and there expect the foreign Succoun 
Vanek, following this Counſel, began hi 
arch with thoſe few Troops he had, and ie 
Lords were inſtantly cloſe at his Heels, H 
was however far enough. before them to K 
ſecure, had not the Governor of Sterling, ox. 
rupted by his Enemies, refus'd him Adjiz 
tance. Wherefore, being at a Loſs white 
to retire, he reſolved on returning to Ely. 
burgh ; but meeting the Malecontents Amy 
he was forced to fight, though much ink. 
rior in Number of Troops. In this Bu: 
tle, which was fought in the Month d 
pane: he was killed. On his Death, Janz 
is eldeſt Son, aged about fifteen, was (ly 
the Nobles who had placed him at their Head 
proclaimed King, by the Name of Janes]. 
But all the Scots were not ſatisfied with th 
Change; there were many who retusd t 
own the young Prince, whom they taxed wit 
being the Murderer of his Father, and in 
ſome time. gave him great Diſturbance, 
Fuly, the new King ſent Ambaſſadors v 
Henry, to notify, his Acceſſion to the Crom, i 
and at the ſame time the Truce which my 
been concluded with James III, was now n. 
tify'd and confirmed, by. Henry. 
In June, 1492, Henry's Queen. was 
vered of a Prince at Greenwich, who ſi 
cecded the King his Father, by the Nan 
Henry, VIM... f ow at hh | 
Henry | imagined he might for the fum 
hope for a, peaceable Reign. He Pele 
not among his Subjects any Appearance of Ke 
Not a Prince or Princeſs of the Houk 
of York was in condition to give him Du 
fe held the Earl of Yarwic 1. 
ſoner in the Tower. Edward IV Du 
ters were in. his Power, and there "AY 
Lord of the York Party of ſufficient Credit | 


« FI 


4 f 


theleſs this State of Proſperity ſufficed 19 "i 


be la 


1 


employ'd in Matters abroad, the 


I 
. . Dounger of Burgundy was labouring 
— on e him Troubles at home ; ſo much the 


| ous as they were not ſuſpected. 
705 Sn was not ee how well diſ- 
10 the Brgliſb and Iriſh were to the Houle 
cork; and on their Affection ſhe chiefly 
"rounded her hope of dethroning Henry, 


A ince Sinmmel's Misfortune, ſhe had never 
Nted 3 by herſelf or Emiſſaries, ſpread- 
ber 4 ; Report, that Richard Duke of York, 

5 the 


of Edward IV, had eſcaped 
be of his Uncle Richard III, and was 
911 alive. This ſhe did to prepare People 
o xceive a ſecond Fantaſm, who was to per- 
boate the young Prince her Nephew, as Lam- 
„ Simne! had perſonated the Earl of Varwick. 
To this end, ſhe look d out carefully for young 


ke. Lads of the Duke of 7brR's Age, fit for her 
ur, Purpoſe, At length ſhe met with one in 
b bom ſhe fancied to fee all the Qualities re- 
ite quiſite to repreſent that Prince. His Name 
bl was Perhin Warbeck, Son of a Jeuiſb Con- 


vert of Tournay, who had reſided a long 


. „nie at London. This Youth ſhe cauſed to 
. be privately brought to her Palace, and, find- 
ine Wi ing him fit for her Deſign, took care to in- 
uud him with reſpect to the Perſon he was 
my, to repreſent, Hence we may gueſs Perkin 
nl SW rooſt have been a Youth of great Wit and 
Ba. Wi Comprehenſion to enter into the Dutcheſs's 


Leligns, otherwiſe it would have been fruit- 
es to give him Inſtructions. However it 


was, ſhe ſo often deſcribed Edward IV, his 


ſel Queen, Prince Edward their eldeſt Son, and 
„ee Princeſſes their Daughters, that after 
A WE {evcral Repetitions of her Leſſon he could 


talk very pertinently of the King his pretend- 
ed Father's Court, at leaſt as far as the Duke 
of York could be ſup 
tural Manner he had learned of relating Cir- 
cumſtances fit for a Child's Memory, and 
certain Particulars of Edwarg's Court, made 
the Dutcheſs believe he could not fail gaining 
Credit when he appear'd in the World. 
Moreover, ſhe taught him to aſſume the Air 
nd Deportment of a Prince politely educated. 
de found the Youth ſo apt a Scholar, that 
herſelf was thereat not a little ſurpriſed. In 
a ſhort time, Perkin fo habituated himſelf to 
alk and act like a Prince, that he might well 


en fo ; ; 
1 1 4 _ born ſuch, and 8 up in 
uu | The preciſe time when the Ducheſs of Bur- 
4 a4 took Perkin home to inſtruct him is 


* certainly known; but very likely it was 
* long after the Battle of Stoke, whereat 
e Earl of Lincoln and Lambert Simnel were 
"wag d. However that be, the Affair of 
1 as cauſing that Princeſs to think Henry 
Co _ break with France, reſolved 
Th 2 inould appear, as Duke of Bret, fo 

the War was commenced. Mean 


HENRY VII. 


poſed to know. The na- 
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while, being very ſenfible if he appeared firſt 
in Flanders, or in any Town in the Nether- 
lands, the World would not fail to ſuſpect her, 
ſhe ſent him into Portugal, where he remain'd 
a whole Year unknown. 

At length ſhe diſpatched Orders to Perkin 
to repair into Jreland, where, to all Appear- 
ance, ſhe had already been tampering with ſe- 
veral Perſons of note. Perkin inſtantly obey- 
ing, and arriving at Cork, called himſelf Duke 
of York, Son of Edward IV, in which he 
was countenanced by the Mayor who, very 
probably, was in the Secret. A few Days 
after, he wrote to the Earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare, great Friends of the Houſe of York, 
acquainting them with his Arrival, and de- 
firing them to come and join him, He had 
not been long in [reland when the French 
King ſent for him; for there being at that 
time a Variance between the two Courts, he 
thought he might make good Uſe of Perkin, 
as a Pretender for the Crown againſt King 
Henry, Perkin, ſeeing himſelf invited by a 
Prince ſq great and ſo capable to aſſiſt him, 
departed without a Moment's Heſitation. Be- 
ing arrived in France, he haſtened to wait on 
the King, who gave him a very gracious Re- 
ception, treated him as Duke of York, lodged 
him in his Palace, and aſſigned him a Guard. 
The Courtiers, with Emulation, imitated their 
Sovereign, in ſhewing the ſame Reſpects to 
Perkin as they would have done to the Duke 
of York. Soon after, more than a hundred 
Engliſhmen, diſſatisfy d with King Henry, re- 
paired to Paris, with Offers of their Service 
to the Pretender ; but the Honours Perkin re- 
ceived at the Court of France, were of no 
long Continuance. For no ſooner were Mat- 
ters reconciled between France and England, 
but Charles diſmiſſed Perkin, and would keep 
him no longer. | 

Having thus quitted the French Court, he 
retired to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, taking great 
Care not to diſcover he had ever ſeen her be- 
fore, At the firſt Interview, Margaret acted 
her part exquiſitely well; ſhe treated him 
very roughly, and ſeemed not a little amazed 


that, in her Preſence, he ſhould dare to ſtyle 


himſelf the Duke of Preh. In publick ſhe 
told him; that having been already impoſed 
on by a counterfeit Earl of Warwick, ſhe was 
more on ber Guard, and it would not be 


.eaſy to deceive her the ſecond Time: That 


therefore ſhe adviſed him to retire, leaſt he in- 
curred the Punifhment due to his Preſumption. 
Perkin ſeemed not at all difconcerted at theſe 
Menaces, - and acknowledging ſhe had Reaſon 
to be dubious, perſiſted however in affirming 


he was the Duke of 77rk her Nephew. The 


Dutcheſs, feigning a Deſire to convince him 
of Impoſture before her whole Court, put to 
him certain Queſtions, to which ſhe knew 
he could make pertinent Anſwers, Accord- 

e ingly, 
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ingly, he replied in ſo eaſy and unaffected a 
Manner that the Dutcheſs ſeemed aſtoniſh'd, 
In ſhort, they played their Parts ſo well, that 
the Dutcheſs, pretending ſhe could not reſiſt 
ſuch evident Proofs, owned him for her Ne- 
phew, aſſigned him a Guard of thirty Hal- 
berdiers, and ſtyled him the White Roſe, the 
Houſe of York's Deviſe. Perkin, on his 

art, laboured to convince People of his being 
the real Duke of Vr, by his natural Way 
of relating the chief Paſſages of his Lite. 
If any objected to him his being diſmiſſed the 
French Court, he fighingly replied : Ir was 
no great Novelty to fee a young Prince, perſe- 
cuted by Fortune, ſacrificed to the Policy of two 
potent Monarchs; that this very Article wwas a 
flrong Argument in his Favour, ſince the Peace 
between Charles and Henry, could not be efta- 
bliſh'd otherwiſe than on his Ruin. Perkin's 
Diſcourſes, joined to the Dutcheſs's open Ap- 
probation, ſatisfied the whole Court, that he 
was the true Duke of York, from thence the 
Rumour ſpread over the Netherlands, and by 
degrees throughout Europe. 

It was early in the Year 1492, when the 
News that the Duke of York was in Flanders, 
and was owned by the Dvtcheſs of Burgundy, 
reach'd England; nor did it fail cauſing great 
Commotions in the Kingdom. The Report 
was preſently credited by Multitudes of Peo- 
ple, ſome of whom were diſſatisfied with the 
King, and others greedy of Novelty. Some 
blindly follow'd their Leaders, and others, 
whoſe Fortunes were deſperate, wiſhed for a 


Change in the Government. Generally ſpeak- 


ing Henry was far from being beloved. The 
Loſs of Bretagne; his late Accommodation 
with France; the ill Treatment the Queen 
and the whole Houſe of York had received, 
and daily did receive at his Hands; did more 
than ſuffice to induce the Subjects to wiſh the 
Rumour might prove effe ctually true, 

Mean while, Henry's Adverſaries, not con- 
tent with countenancing the Report concern- 
ing the Duke of York, were actually labouring 
to form a Conſpiracy to deprive him of the 
Crown. His avaricious greedy Diſpoſition had 
alienated the Affections of many of the firm- 
eſt Friends to his Perſon and the Lancaſtrian 
Family: Sir William Stanley, Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Earl of Derby's Brother; John Rat- 
cliff Lord Fitz Walter , Sir Robert Clifford, 
Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites and 
Milliam Barley, were the Principals of this 
Combination, The Lord Chamberlain had 
greatly contributed to Henry's Victory at Bo/- 
worth, by declaring for him in ſo critical a 
Moment. This Henry acknowledged, but 
deem'd him extreamly well remunerated, by 


his ſuffering him to appropriate in a Manner 


the whole Spoil of Boſworth Field, and by the 

Office of Lord High Chamberlain; but Stan- 

ley, judging this too mean a Recompence, was 
| 5 


of Nork to be dead; ſecondly, that tho k 


Bed, and ſhewed their dead Bodies to Tum, 


ſame hl of who was fince dead without 6ſt 


dence. Henry's publiſhing theſe Teſto 


not ſatisfied: Sir Robert Cliford wa. 
that Lord Cl:ford who butcher'd the 
Earl of Rutland, Brother of 


ment of that Family to his Cauſe, ang . 
2 

Clifford and Barley were, by the Coed 
deputed over to Flanders, in order to _ 
Meaſures with the Dutcheſs of Burgund * 
the pretended Duke of Yorh, for the 4 
pliſhment of their Projects. The Ducke 
gave them a moſt courteous Reception, 11g 
ing on it as a good Omen, that her Fani N 
avow'd Enemies ſhould be the firſt to | 
their Service. Very ſoon after their Arry 
Clifford wrote to his Friends in England thy 
the Duke of York, Son of Edward IV _ 
in Flanders, and that he kpew him perf 
well: This News .inflamed the Canſpirit 
and from that time they ſpared no Pain 0 
gain the Duke of York Partiſans. 
While Henry's Adverſarics were labouriy 
to create him freſh Troubles, he himfelfyx 
no leſs intent upon deviſing Means to axt 
the impending Tempeſt. His main Bufn 
was to undeceive the People, and in onder i 
ſucceed, two kind of Proofs were requilit: 
firſt, it was neceſſary to demonſtrate the Duke 


were alive, the Perſon who borrow'd his Nam 
was a Counterfeit. 
To prove the Duke of York was not lying 
there was Occaſion to produce the Teſtimonis 
of thoſe who had taken away his Life, to tur 
ſeen him dead, and who in all were only fo, 
namely, Sir Fames Tyrrel, and Dighton, ett 
ploy'd by Hrrel to commit the Fact; Mit 
Foreſt his Servant, who aſſiſted him, and ti 
Prieſt who buried the two Princes. Of thek 
four Perſons, the Prieſt and Fore/t were d, 
and there remain'd only Tyrrel and Dightn.f 
Theſe by the King's Order were apprehend 
and ſent to Priſon : That done, after a pt 
vate Examination, it was given out, that 
agreed in their Depoſitions, viz. That Digit 
and Foreſt ſmothered the tuo Princes in tir 
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and that the Prieſt afterwards buried them ir 
der a Stair-caſe; that ſoon after, Richard # 
dered them to be removed elſewhere, þ th 


vering where he had laid them. It is not bog 
ever unlikely, that Yrrels Depoſition in 
leſs favourable for the King's Purpoſe tu 
Dighton's, ſince that Knight was detained 
Priſon, whereas Dighton was relealcs, by 
poſſibly, that he might divulge his on . 


produced not the Effect he expected. For 7 
Proof could a Confeſſion form, taken 12 
private Examination, and publiſh'd 10 of 


ole Intereſt it was to make it appear for 
6 Advantage ? In the next Place, in re- 
Is ing the Bodies from the Spot where they 
. frſt interred, to another unknown 
- gave room for ſtrong Suſpicions. Had 
1 50 been for this Removal, nothigg would 
have been more eaſy than to prove the Death 
f the two Princes, fince the Bodies would 
wwe been {till found under the Stair-caſe. 
Wherefore the Publick imagined that Henry, 
wanting this moſt natural Evidence, had con- 
rived this Removal, that his not making 
iſe of fo convincing a Proof might not be 
thought ſtrange. Beſide, the Teſtimony of 
wo Villains who owned themſelves guilty 
of ſo black a Crime, and whoſe Confeſſion 
ws ſo advantageous to the King, could not be 
of any great Weight. Accordingly Henry, 
Ending this Method inſufficient to diſabuſe 
the People, apply'd himſelf chiefly to diſcover 
who this Impoſtor was, who ſtyled himſelf 
Duke of Tork. | 

To fucceed in this Deſign, he found no 
better Way than to bribe ſeveral Perſons, who 
epair d to the counterfeit Duke, under Co- 
our of offering him their Service. He charged 
them to employ their utmoſt Efforts to know 
who and whence he was, and to trace him 


d 

from his Birth to the Day he came to the 
Dutt Dutcheſs of Burgundy, At the fame time, 
ho! 1 A: order'd them to make ſtrict Enquiry after 


7 C 


Ws Correſpondents in England, and obſerve 
larrowly whatſoever paſs'd about him; more 
particularly enjoin'd ſome of the moſt dif- 
et, to ſpare nothing to gain Sir Robert 
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ni 
* herd, much ſuſpecting him to be con- 
12 med in the whole Secret. He was ſo well 
rd by theſe Emiſſaries, that at length he 
Mik nderſtood, that the pretended Duke of York 
nd th as no other than Perkin Warbeck. He had 
the ufect Information of his Birth, Life, Acti- 


e d Frofeſfion, and of all the Places he had 
Jen. d at from his very Childhood; which was 
bent antly divulged throughout the whole 
4 ngdom, However, as all theſe Particulars 
atthy cre publiſh'd by the King, the principal Party 


chin BP ><crned, the Generality of People thought 
1 thr dt themſelves obliged to believe him on his 
Tyne; dre Word; their Prejudice made them re- 


ue more convincing Proofs. | 
Mean while Henry, having at length gain- 
| Our Robert (ford, who was intruſted with 
arbeck's and the Dutcheſs's Secrets, had ex- 
falt ration of their Correſpondents in 
2725 As it could not but be dangerous 
er the Evil to increaſe, he reſolved to 
A Proper Remedies, For this purpoſe, he 


© fame Inſtant Jobn Ratcliff Lord Fi 

| instant, atcliff Lord Fitz- 
alter, Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Thomas 
William d Au beney, Robert Rat- 


[> Thomas Creſſener, and Thomas Aſtwood, 


bwaites, 


1 to be arreſted in one Day, and almoſt at 
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All theſe were convidted and condemned for 
High- Treaſon, in adhering and promiting 
Aid to Perkin. Lord Fitz-I/alter was ſent 
Prifoner to Calais, with ſome hope of obtain- 
ing his Pardon ; but his Impatience inducing 
him to attempt eſcaping, he was diſcovered 
and beheaded. Sir Simon Montfort, Sir Ro- 
bert Ratchff, and William d' Aubeney were ex- 
ecuted immediately after their Condemna- 
tion; the reſt were pardoned; alſo divers 
others taken up on this Account, among 
whom were certain Dominican Friers, and 
the Dean of St. Paulis, were ſet at Liberty. 
Sir William Stanley Lord Chamberlain, whe- 
ther he was not yet informed againſt, or the 
King was diſpos'd to wait for ſtronger Proofs 
to convict him, was not touched at that 
time, 

England was indifferently quiet during the 
Year 1494. Perkin Warbeck ſtill remained 
in Flanders without offering to ſtir ; the Ex- 
ecution done upon his Partiſans convincing 
him the King knew more of his Affairs than 
he imagined. Mean time Henry laboured un- 
derhand to inform himſelf more aad more 
concerning the Circumſtances of the Conſpi- 
racy, and what the Dutcheſs of Burgundy was 
contriving in England, and elſewhere. In 
this Sir Robert Chfford, whom he had gain'd, 
was very ſerviceable. By his Means he learn'd, 
that Perkin had ſtill ſome Dependency in Fre- 
land, and had writ to the Earls of Deſmond 
and Kildare, when he landed there from 
Portugal. This Diſcovery made him take 
Care of that Ifland, which had been hitherto 
much neglected. To that Effect, he made 
Henry his ſecond Son, then but two Vears 


old, Lieutenant or Governour of Ireland; but 


appointed for Deputy Sir Edward Poynings, 
a Man vers'd in Affairs, and employed in ſe- 
veral Embaſſies. He gave him a very exten- 
five Power, as well over the Militia as the 
Civil Government, that he might put the 
Affairs of that Iſland upon a good footing. 
Poynings, on his Arrival in Feland, made 

ſtrict Enquiry after thoſe who were ſuſpected 
of Diſaffection to the King; and in particu- 
lar he vigorouſly attacked the Earls of De/- 
mond and Kildare. The firſt took Care of 
himſelf, and kept out of the Deputy's reach ; 
but the Earl of Kildare was convey'd Pri- 
ſoner to England, from whence he was quick- 
ly ſent back by King Henry, with Tokens of 
his Favour and Eſteem. As that Prince dread- 
ed freſh Diſturbances in Ireland, where à 
Revolt would have been extremely incom- 
modious in his then Situation, he judged: he 
ſhould prevent them by Acts of Grace, rather 
than Severity ; and therefore he ſent a Com- 
miſſioner with a general Amneſty in form, as 
well for the Earl of De/mond, as the Irifb 


| Rebels, to ſtifle, if poſſible, all Seeds of 
1 8855 Rebellion 
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Rebellion' in that Iſland, where the Houſe 
of Nork's Friends were already but too nu- 
merous. | 
Though Henry had given divers Proofs of 
his greedy and ſelfiſh Humour, they might 
be coloured with ſome Pretext, becauſe the 
ſecret Springs of his Policy were not yet 
fully known. But it was not the fame with 
regard to his Proceedings this Year, which 
plainly diſcover'd his Nature. The Pretence 


of foreign Affairs failing him, he extorted 


large Sums from private Perſons, by For- 
feitures upon Penal Laws, on purpoſe to fill 
his Coffers. This Procedure was the more 
difpleaſing to the People, as they eaſily per- 
ceived it flowed from his natural Diſpoſition, 
fince he was not obliged by any Neceſſity to 
uſe ſuch extraordinary Methods, He was in 
Peace with all the Princes of Europe. From 
the Parliament he had drawn two very conſi- 
derable Subſidies, of which he had not ex- 
pended a fourth Part, and even that was re- 
paid him with Intereſt. Moreover, beſide 
ſeveral Confiſcations, he received annually 
from the King of France fifty thouſand Li- 
vres. All this, added to the uſual Revenues 
of the Crown, which were no leſs than in 
the preceding Reign, ſeem'd to enable him 
to eaſe, inſtead of oppreſſing his Subjects 
with frivolous Accuſations to drain their Purſes, 
The firſt he attacked in this Manner was Sir 
William Capel, Alderman of London, who 
was fined two thouſand ſeven hundred Pounds, 
and forced to compound with the King for 
fixteen hundred. The Archbiſhop was taxed 
with being the Contriver of theſe Methods to 
procure the King Money; but whether Hen- 
ry's Avarice daily augmented, or the Mini- 
ſters who ſucceeded that Prelate were till 
leſs ſcrupulous than he, the Nation had but 
too much Reaſon to regret him after his De- 
ceaſe. | 
Towards the Cloſe of this Year, Henry 
gave a freſh Inſtance of his Thirſt after Mo- 
ney, which prov'd highly detrimental to his 
Reputation, eſpecially as he endeavoured to 
cover it with the Veil of Juſtice. By private 
Intelligence from Sir Robert Clifford, he was 
inform'd, Sir William Stanley, Lord Cham- 
berlain, was one of Perkin Warbeck's Parti- 
zans. Tho' that noble Perſonage had done 
him the greateſt Service which can be done 
to a Prince, fince he had procured him the 


Victory which rais'd him to the Throne, he 


reſolved to ſacrifice him to his Avarice, under 


Colour of puniſhing his Crime. I fay, to his 


Avarice, and not to Juſtice or Revenge; for 
if we may judge by his uſual Conduct with 


® They found in his Caſtle of Holt forty thouſand Marks in Money and Plate, befide Jewels, Houſbold- Stuff 
Grounds, and other Perſonal Eſtate, exceeding great. He bad likewiſe in Land three thouſand Pounds a Yea! e 


Hall, (fol. 35) ſays, the Cauſe of his Diſcontent was, 
He was ſucceeded in the Office of Lord Chamberlain by Giles Lord & 4uben9) 


Bacon, p.610, | 
I He was beheaded on Tower-Hill, F:b. 16, 1495. 
ſiing to create him Earl of Cheſter. 


Bacon, p. 611. Holingfhead, p. 1444. 
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much ſurpriſed, bid him take Care what he 


regard to the State-Criminals, of hom tha 
was nothing to be got, he Would doubihe 
have pardon'd Stanley, if the Deſire of be 
fiſcating his Eſtate had not render'd hi * 
exorable. 2 
To attin his Ends, he order'q 7; 
who was ſtill in Flanders, to repair 8 
into England. When he heard the len 
was arrived, he removed to the Tower th 
ſuch of the Courtiers as ſhould he cc 
might be arreſted more conveniently, 414 
without Noſe. ws, (ado being come to Ly 
don without making himſelf known, the Ki 
aſſembled the Council in the Tower, and 6 
to him, who, falling proſtrate at his Feet in. 
plor'd his Pardon, offering to declare wit. 
ver he knew of the Conſpiracy, His Requet 
was inſtantly granted, but on expreſs Condition 
he would conceal nothing of what was con 
to his Knowledge, Whereupon Clifird in. 
peaches ſeveral Perſons, and among them th 
Lord Chamberlain, The King, (cemingh 


faid, ſince his Lite lay at Stake in Caſe th 
Accuſation was groundleſs. Cl:ford perſitig 
the Lord Chamberlain was immediately a;. 
prehended. Next Day he was examined h 
the Council, where he confeſſed enough t 
condemn him. The eminent Service he ha 
render'd King Henry, and his Brother, the 
Earl of Derby's great Credit and Intereſt, mad 
him hope he ſhould not be treated with N. 
gour : But two Things concurred to rende 
his Offence unpardonable. The firſt was hs 
immenſe Riches, which promiſed the King 
plentiful Confiſcation *. The ſecond, that łæ 
was accuſed, and probably convicted, of hai i 
ſaid, ſpeaking of Perkin Warbeck, That 
he were ſure that young Man were King E. 
ward's Son, he would never bear Arms ga 
him. This was wounding Henry in the nul 
ſenſible Part, ſince he ſeemed to acknowls nl 
the Houſe of Dl had a better Title than tl 
Houſe of Lancaſter. Had he been guilty c. 
ly of this Crime, it is a Queſtion, whethe 
the Judges would have ſentenced him to a; 
but poſſibly he was convicted of acting n 
directly againſt the King, and holding Intel 
gence with Marbeck and the Dutcheſs af h 
gundy. All the Favour he could obtain is 
Delay of ſome Weeks to prepare for De 
which he ſuffered not ul early in the! 
following ||. Henry's Severity on thi 
ſion was judged very exorbitant. It ws 
nerally preſumed,” that he would fool 
Perſon to whom he was ſo much oblige 


who had even enabled him to exerciſe * 
he Cromn! 


of Mercy, by procuring him the "it 
wr. 


Lieut, 
kept! 
wo P 
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Beſide, he Was Brother to the Earl of Derby, 
the King's moſt zealous Servant, and alſo his 
-1n-1aW. 
N 1 Chamberlain's Execution ſpread 
ſtrange Terror throughout the whole King- 
He was condemned for a Crime of 
npliſumen were innocent, name- 
8 55 Title of Yer to that of 
Iancaſer. But what cauſed ſtill greater 
Dread, was its being well known that Henry 
jad planted Spies about the Lord Chamberlain 
o obſerve his Conduct, which might be every 
Man's Caſe. T he N obility therefore durſt 
not any longer impart their Thoughts to each 
other, for fear thoſe whom they counted their 
beſt Friends were the King's Spies: but this 
Reſtraint was ſomewhat ballanced by Swarms 
of Libels againſt the Judges, the Council, and 
the King himſelf : This Licence put Henry ſo 
nt of Humour, that he cauſed to be hanged 
tre Perſons convicted of diſperſing theſe Li- 
= 
7 the Year 1495, Henry made the Duke 
of ark, his ſecond Son, Preſident of the 
northern Marches, tho' he was but- three 
Years old, He had made him laſt Year Lord 
Lieutenant of Jreland, and by that Means 
kept in his own Coffers the Salaries of theſe 
two Poſts, which muſt have been given to 
two ſeveral Nobles. Never did Prince better 
nderſtand the Art of Huſbanding his Money 
nd converting all Things to his own Profit. 
The Dutcheſs of York, Mother of Ed- 
ard IV, and Richard III, died this Year in 
very advanced Age . 
Hitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventured 
0 make any Attempt in England, being con- 
cous Henry was inform'd of all his Cor- 
lpondents, But as the Dutcheſs of Burgun- 
could not bear the Thoughts of relinquiſh- 
ds her Hopes of gaining ſome Advantage 
the Idol form'd by herſelf, ſhe reſolved at 
ngth to ſend him into England. She judged 
neceſſary to ſound the Peoples Affection for 
e Hurt Family, without waiting any longer 
dr the Aſſiſtance of the Grandees who, be- 
s narrowly watched, were extreamly cau- 
us: deſide, ſhe was very ſenſible that, if 
© People appear d ready to riſe, there would 
* 10 want of Nobles to ſupport and conduct 
Km, Wherefore, ſhe gave Orders to draw 
Reiher ſome Forces and Ships, and cauſed 
4 Rin Warbeck to imbark, and make a De- 
rut in the County of Kent. Mean while 
en), wholly ignorant of theſe Preparations 
anders, reſolved on going in Progreſs to 
"ow eto viſit the Counteſs his Mother, 
Þ lem d to be a juncture very favourable 
eis Deſigns. But as the projected De- 


at miſcarry'd, it was not doubted that the 
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Perkin being Eye-witneſs of the diſaſtrous Ca- 


had happened, he continued his Journey, and 


ther, at the Earl of Derby's Seat. 


Hen, vorget Daughter of Raþh Earl of Wefmortland, and Relift of Richard. Duke of Nerds died May. 3 t, in. the Caſtle of 
* ffordſhire ; arid was buried, cloſe by the Duke her Conſort, in Fotheringham College in Northamptonſbire. She lived 

rlnces of her Body crowned, and foir murdered. Sandford p. 387. 
| N 6 
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King, being in form'd of the pretended Duke 
of York's Intent, had taken that Journey on 
purpoſe to draw him into the Snare; fo per- 
ſuaded were People that Policy had the Gui- 
dance of all his Actions. 

Perkin, conformably to the Dutcheſs of 
Burgundy's Directions, arrived on the Kentiſb 
Coaſt, near Sanduich, and landed ſome Men 
to ſound the Inclinations of the Inhabitants. 
Theſe Troops made great Boaſts of the power- 
ful Armament the Duke of York had made 
in Flanders, pretending the Ships in fight were 
but a ſmall part of the Fleet which would ſoon 
appear. But the People, perceiving theſe Men 
were moſtly Foreigners, inſtead of joining 
them, adviſed with the Gentlemen of the 
Country to know how they were to behave ; 
and it was refolved, they ſhould: feign to be 
ready to aſſiſt Perkin, in order to allure him 
to land and take him Priſoner. Agreeably 
to this Reſolution, the People took Arms and 
appear'd on the Coaſt, making Signs to in- 
vite aſhore Perkr and his Followers. But 
Perkin ſuſpecting the Artifice continued, on 
board, expecting the Return of ſome of their 
Men, to inform them of what paſſed on ſhore. 
At laſt, the Kentiſbmen, finding they could 
not decoy any more, fell upon thoſe who were 
already landed, and cut them in Pieces, except 
about a hundred and fifty, who, being taken 
alive, were all hanged by the King's Order. 


taſtrophe which befell his People, weighed An- 
chor and return'd to Flanders, Henry, who 
was then on his Progreſs, hearing of the De- 
ſcent, was about to turn back towards Kent ; 
but preſently after having Information of what 


paſſed ſome time with the Counteſs his Mo- 
His Intent 
was thereby to make a ſort of Excuſe to that 
Nobleman for his Brother's Death, and give 
him withal a Proof of the Continuance of his 
Favour. 8 

The 13th of October, 1495, the King called 
a Parliament, during whoſe fitting the King 
received certain Advice, that Perkin War- 
beck was landed in Ireland. As this could 
not be but with ſome ill Defign, he gave 
Orders that the Coaſts ſhould be ftriaty 
guarded, to be ready to oppoſe a Deſcent 
whereſoever attempted. It was but too true, 
that the Dutcheſs of Burgundy had ſent Per- 
kin into Ireland to excite a Rebellion, and to 
that end ſhe had privately treated with the 
King of Scotland, who in all probability was 
engaged to affiſt him. The common Opinion 
is, that the Emperor, the Archduke Philip, 
and the King of France, were likewiſe in the 
Plot; the two firſt, in revenge of Henry's Pro- 


hibition 
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hibition to his Subjects of all Commerce with 
the Netherlands; and the third, in order to 

revent his entering into a certain League 
which was forming in Taly, and whereto he 
was ſtrongly ſollicited. Howſoever this may 
have been, very probably James, in promiſing 
to eſpouſe the pretended Duke of 7or#'s In- 
tereſts, had been led thereto by ſome private 
View, or by the Sollicitation of ſome other 
Potentate. 

Mean while, ſince Poynings had been in 
Treland, the Affairs of that Iſland were quite 
altered ; wherefore Perkin, not finding the 
Country inclined to favour his Defigns, de- 

rted for Scotland, where in all Appearance 
he knew he ſhould be welcome. When he 
came to Edinburgh, he demanded Audience 
of the King, under the Title of Duke of 
York. Tames, feigning extreme Surpriſe, gave 
him a ſolemn Reception in Preſence of the 
whole Court. Perkin made a long Harangue, 


recounting his imaginary Adventures, and how 


he eſcaped the Cruelty of Richard III. Then 
he inveighed againſt Henry Tuder, who had 
uſurped the Crown of England, and unjuſtly 
detained it from the lawful Heirs of Ed- 


ward IV. He expatiated on the Methods he 


had uſed in attempting the Recovery of his 
Kingdom. He concluded with faying ; That 
ſundry Accidents having prevented him from 
ſucceding, he was come to put himſelf under 
his Protection, in hopes that, with the Aſſiſtance 
of fo generous a Prince, he ſhould expel the 
Ujurper, and aſcend the Throne of his Anceſtors. 
That then he ſbould akways regard him as a 
Brother, and never miſs an Opportunity of ſhew- 
ing his Gratitude. 

James ſeem'd to be moved with Perkn's 
Misfortunes, and told him ; whoever he was, 
he ſhould not repent of putting himſelf into his 
Hands. However, he pretended ſtill to have 
ſome doubt, to ſhew it was on mature Exa- 
mination that he was convinced of the Truth. 
Soon after, he publickly owned him for Duke 
of York, and gave him in Marriage Catharine 
Gordon, Daughter of the Earl of Huntley, one 
of the faireſt and moſt accompliſh'd Ladies in 
Scotland. . 

Henry, whether he had receiv'd private No- 
tice of what was plotting againſt him, or it 
was a pure Effect of his Foreſight, ardently 
wiſh'd to live in good underſtanding with the 
King of Scotland. To that end, he had im- 
power d his Ambaſſadors, who were to repair 
to Caldſiream, to treat of the Marriage of 
Margaret his eldeſt Daughter with that Prince. 
This Marriage was indeed affected ſome Vears 
after; but to all Appearance, was not men- 
tion'd in this Congreſs, the Engliſb Ambaſſa- 
dors having doubtleſs perceived that ſuch a 
Propoſal would be unſcaſonable. 


Mean while, the King of Scotland, not con- 
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tent with giving the pretended Duke 


Sanctuary in his Dominions, would os 0 
undertake to place him on the Thro 24 , 
England. He had been aſſured that Ro: 5 : 
as he appear'd in that Kingdom at hs the | 
of an Army, all the 75rki/ts would r 
Arms in the Pretender's Favour, T, * H 
end it was that, immediately after his hs - 
in England, he took care to diſpe rſe the = , 
terfeit Duke's Proclamation, wherein the Kin - 
was term'd Uſurper, Tyrant, and Mader » 
Moreover, he promiſed much Favour to 100 7 
as would aſſiſt the lawful Heir to det O 
him who unjuſtly detain'd the Crown: / i 
this Proclamation was ſo ineffectual that . 5 
a Man offer'd to join the Scott: The Ind 
is, Henry was not beloved, eſpecially in thoſ 4 : 
Parts: but as, fince Perhin had begun to; c 
pear by the Title of Duke of J, * 1 
undeceived, and others in doubt, it was ng 5 
thought proper to hazard Life and Fortune 5 
without a greater Aſſurance, that it was real wi 
for a Son of Edward IV. Beſide, the Lord- E 
chamberlain's Fate was a Terror to all. 3 = 
none could reaſonably expect Mercy at Henry Ves 
Hands, ſince that Nobleman was not ſpared, the 
At length, James having in vain expected that from 
the Engliſb would riſe in the Duke of rt; as fre 
Behalf, and being unwilling wholly to loſe hi put 
Labour, ravaged Northumberland and got a To | 
great Booty. Then Perkin, feigning to be ſhoul 
extremly moved with the Calamities of the dude 
Engliſh, conjured that Prince, before his who: ny t 
Court, to ſpare his miſerable Subjects. Thi f 
was a very artful Deviſe to perſuade the Pub- ee 
lick he was really what he pretended to be. 8AM wicre 
James ſmiling reply'd ; That he thought lin Coun 
ſuperabundantly generous, to be jo anxious ji WW Th 
what wwas none of his, in order 10 preſerve it RE Rigou 
for the uſe of his Enemies. Mean wii, de ( 
the News that an Engliſh Army was advancing, BW bring 
made him reſolve to return into his own bes, | 
Country, being loth to expoſe his great Spo WAN fling 1 
to the Hazard of a Battle. Thus the Expr the Ki 
dition from which he expected ſuch gef) 
Effects, terminated only in the Ruin of thos g 
of Northumberland. ni, 
Though the Scotifþ King's Invaſion had Hann 
not produced any great Effect, Hen) u obeg 
however, apprehenſive of the Conſequene nd, 
Conſcious he was that his Subjects Were diſk cage, 
tisfied ; that the Torkiſis were very nume Bo: . 
that Ireland was not well-affected; and war 
Perkin Warbeck was in Scotland ready to mM 0 
Advantage of theſe Diſpoſitions : Whereton, a5 
to prevent the Danger which might ariſe #0 : 1 
all theſe Quarters, he granted a general 8 the 
neſty to all the 7 % Adherents of ne f. We | 
tended Duke of York, leaſt [the dread 0 J Per 
niſhment ſhould induce them to eat * nr, 7: 
next, he commiſſioned Richard Fu, * 1 b 
of Durham, to attempt, as of himich, 4 bg 


: "ny 


af 


ring into Negotiation with the King of Scot- 
W © o treat of his eldeſt Daughter Margaret's 
Marriage with that Prince. 3 
The Parliament aſſembling carly in the 
Yer 1497, Henry made a Speech to both 
Houſes, highly aggravating the Affront re- 
ceiv'd from the King of Scotland. He repre- 
ſented moſt pathetically the Calamities en- 
dared by his Northern Subjects, at a time 
when the Truce ſhould have ſecur'd them 
fom ſuch Inſults. He finally told them, his 
Honour, and the Protection. he owed his 
People, would not ſuffer him to let theſe 
Wrongs paſs without exemplary Vengeance. 
The Parliament well apprized of his Meaning, 

ve him a Subſidy, after which they were in- 
ſtantly diſſolved, as having been called meerly 
for that Purpoſe. | 
Though Henry hoped much from his Ne- 
rotiation with the King of Scotland, he per- 
czived it neceſſary to prepare for War; other- 


Leying the Subſidy granted by Parliament 
was the firſt and principal Preparation. The 
Neceſſity of a War with Scotland afforded 
the King a Pretence to haſten that Affair, 
from which he expected the ſame Advantage 
a from that of Bretagne; that is to ſay, to 
put the entire Subſidy in his own Pocket. 
To that End, it was neceſſary the Whole 
ſhould be levied before the Peace was con- 
duded with Scotland, elſe the People would 
pay their Money with Reluctance. As Hen- 
ry ſet his Heart on this Buſineſs, he gave 
very ſtrict Orders to the Commiſſioners who 
were to gather the Subſidy in the ſeveral 
Counties, | | 
The Commiſſioners proceeding with great 
[Rigour, met with unexpected Oppoſition in 
the County of Cornwal, The Corniſhmen 
being leſs tractable than thoſe of other Coun- 
des, loudly complained that, for ſome tri- 
ling Damages ſuſtained at the other End of 
the Kingdom, they were robbed of their ne- 
celſary Subfiſtence. Theſe Murmurs were en- 
couraged by one Michael Joſeph, a Farrier of 
Budmin, and Thomas Flammack, a Lawyer. 
Hlannock maintained; That Subfidies were not 
be granted or levied for the War of Scot- 
and, (the L,ow having provided for it by 
uche) much leſs when the Scotiſh Invaſion 
Was made a Pretext to fleece the whole King- 
E Tat it would be 2 Shame to ſubmit to 
E Ppreſſons, and all the Miſchief ſolely 
H 00 rom the King's Minifters, who made 
5 rt af the poor Peoples coſt; that, to 
* themſelves from theſe Grievances, it was 
N % take Arms, and, without injuring 
Os So and preſent a Petition to the 
55 f Pray him to defift from this Tax, and 
E Is evil Counſellors, for a Warning to 
ure 78 gave bim ſuch Advice for the 
bat a greater Scrvice could not be 
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wiſe Negotiations generally prove fruitleſs. p 
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done to the Kingdom than to deliver it from 
ſuch Harpies, who ruined it under Colour of 
procuring the King's Good, Flammock's chief 
Aim was at the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Reginald Bray, becauſe they were gene- 
rally the King's Inſtruments in Affairs of this 
Nature, | 

Flammock and Joſeph, perceiving the Peo- 


ple began to take fire, offer'd to lead them, 


'till ſome Perſon of Quality ſhould head them, 
which, as they ſaid, would ſoon be the Caſe ; 
and, in effect, it afterwards appear'd. they 
were encouraged by Perſons of much greater 
Conſideration. This was ſufficient to excite 
the whole Rabble of the Country to riſe ; 


who arming themſclves as beſt they could, 


they marched under Conduct of theſe two 
Incendiaries into Devonſhire, and thence. to 
Somerſetſhire, The Number of the Rebels 
augmented daily, through the continual Ac- 
ceſſion of People from thoſe Places where they 
aſs'd, who had nothing to loſe, and were 
inflamed by the King's ſecret Enemies. At 
Taunton they killed a Commiſſioner, who had 
ſignalized himſelf by his Rigour in levying the 
Subſidy ; this was all the Miſchief they did 
on their March. Then they proceeded to 
Wells, where Lord Audley, a Nobleman of a 
reſtleſs and diſcontented Spirit, joined them, 
and was immediately accepted as, their Ge- 
neral. Audley, putting himſelf at their Head, 
led them directly to Saliſbury, and thence to 
Wincheſter, without ſuffering them to commit 
any Violence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied 
with a bare Subſiſtence. When they came to 
Wincheſter, inſtead of marching to London, 
as was at firſt intended, they forced their Ge- 
neral to lead them into Kent, Flammocꝶ hav- 
ing told them, the People of that Country 
were great Lovers of Liberty, they fancied 
they ſhould be immediately joined by them, 
in Defence of the Rights and Privileges of the 
Nation; but thoſe who remained, being en- 
couraged by the Remiſneſs of King Henry, 
who had ſuffer d them to proceed ſo far un- 
moleſted, andaciouſly boaſted, that they would 
give him Battle, or take London before his Face. 
In this Reſolution they went and encamped 


between Greenwich and Eltham, within a few: 


Miles of London. ny 
When the King firſt heard of this Inſur- 


rection, he was under ſome Conſternation. 


A War with Scotland, a Rebellion within his 
Realm, and a Pretender to the Crown, ſeem- 
ed to him to be three Affairs of the laſt Im- 
portance, eſpecially as they came upon him at 
once; beſide, his inward Uneaſineſs concern- 
ing the Doubtfylneſs of his Title helped to 
magnify Ob 
the Corniſh Revolt was the beginning of a 
general Combination, whereof Perkin was 
waiting the Iſſue in Scotland. Happily for 
him, this Rebellion broke out when he had in 

| Fr readineſs 


Objects. He was apprehenſive that 
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readineſs an Army, which was to march into 
the North, under Command of Lord d Au- 
beney ; but the News of the Inſurrection made 
him keep his Forces about London, not judg- 
ing proper to ſend them into the North 
at ſuch a Juncture. He therefore contented 
' himſelf with detaching the Earl of Surrey, 
and ſending him towards the Borders of Scot- 
land to oppoſe King James, in caſe he thought 
of making a ſecond Inroad into England. 
Mean while the Rebels travers'd the Counties, 
and the King made no Motion to ſtop them. 
This Conduct caus'd a general Amazement, 
conſidering it was his Cuſtom ſpeedily to 
march to the Place where Danger began to 
appear : But, on this Occafion, he thought 
beſt to act otherwiſe for ſeveral Reaſons ; firſt, 
he was well pleas'd the Rebels were ſo far 
from their Homes, and haraſs'd themſelves 
with long Marches ; ſecondly, he foreſaw 
not any Neceflity haſtening him to attack 
them, ſince they committed no Outrages ; 
befide, he could not learn that their Number 
augmented as they advanced. But the main 
Reaſon of his Slowneſs was, his being willing 


to obſerve whether they had any Correſpon- 


dents in other Quarters, in order to divide his 


Army, if neceſſary, or haſten the Relief of 
the weakeſt. In fine, Age, and the continued 
Enjoyment of a Crown, had, doubtleſs, ren- 
der'd him leſs fond of Dangers: Every other 
Expedient ſeem'd to him leſs hazardous than a 
Battle, to remedy theſe Kinds of Evils. 
But when the Rebels were encamped on 
Black- Heath, from whence they might have a 
Proſpect of London, Henry could no longer defer 
attacking them; elſe they would have had 
Cauſe to believe his Delay proceeded from 
Fear, which might have produced very ill 
Effects among the People. However, as he 
was much ſuperior to the Malecontents, both in 
Number of Troops, and military Experience, 
he reſolv'd ſo to diſpoſe all Matters, as to 
leave little to Fortune or Hazard, To that 
End, he divided his Army into three Bodies, 
the firſt whereof, commanded by the Earl of 
Oxford *, was order'd behind the Hill, where 
the Rebels lay encamped, to cut off their 
Retreat, and, if neceffary, attack them in 
the Rear. The ſecond, led by Lord 4 Au- 
beney, was appointed to charge them in the 
Front. The King retain'd the third, and 
pitched his Camp in St. George's Fields, that, 
in caſe of ill Succeſs, he might be ready to 
renew the Fight, or throw himſelf into Lon- 
don and ſecure the City, as he ſhould judge 
convenient 3 beſide, he was not at ſo great a 


Jab de Vere, who had with him Henry Bourchier, Earl of Eſer, Edmund du la Pole, Earl of Sufolk, Sir Rice a) Pe 


Sir Humphrey Stanley. | Hollino(head, pag. 782. | 
+ Lord Bacon ſays, ſixteen thouſand, pag. 619. 


> - 
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He was led from -Newgaze to Tower-Hill, in a Paper Coat torn and painted with 'his own Arms reverſed, 


Headed, June 28. Hall, fol. 45. 


He is faid to pleaſe himſelf with the-Notion, that ; ſhould be famous in After-ages. 
quartered at Yun. "FheCorrifhntr are ſaid to ſhoot Ariows of a Yard long. hid : 
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Diſtance but he might ſend his People Sues, 
during the Ingagement. Ko: 

All Things ſucceeded to Henry's Wishes 
The Rebels ſuffer'd themſelves to be dect; 
by a Report he had cauſed to be ſpread, th, 
he intended to give them Battle the Mindy 
following, whereas he attack'd them on 1 
Saturday, which of all the Days of the Week 
he fancy'd was to him the moſt fortunge 
As they expected it not, they were ſo for: 
priſed that they had ſcarce time to draw wn. 
On the other hand, for want of Intelligence 
they ſuffer'd themſelves to be ſurrounded h; 
the Earl of Oxford, who, being poſted hx. 
hind them, hinder'd their Retreat; of ff 
thouſand , which was their Number tw, 
thouſand were ſlain on the Spot, and the re 
forc'd to ſurrender at Diſcretion, there br 
no way to eſcape. The King, for this once 
cauſed to be executed only Lord Ardley i 
Flammcck and the Farrier +*, who were taken 
alive, but gave the Priſoners to their Cu- 
tors, with Leave to compound with them 
for their Ranſoms as they pleaſed, It is ng 
unlikely, that the Moderation of the Rehe!s 
in their March from Cornwal to London tem. 
per'd alſo the King's Severity; eſpecially x 
they had not aſſerted the Title of the Hout 
of York, a Crime he never forgave. Hon. 
ever it was, he was fatisfy'd with that 
three Victims for the Expiation of this grat 
Rebellion. | 

But while Henry was buſied againſt the 
Corniſh Rebels, the King of Scotland made 
ſecond Irruption into England, and appezri 
before the Caſtle of Norham ; but the Fal 
of Surrey, then in Yorkſhire, haſtening tolk 
Relief, James rais'd the Siege, and retire 
into his own Kingdom. The Earl of Sur, 
not ſatisfied with driving him out of Er: 
land, purſued him into Scotland, and took e 
little Town of Aton. This War was income 
nient to Henry on divers Accounts. Fil 
he could not continue it without employing i 
the Money given by the Parliament, whil 
he would have gladly avoided. On anch 
Hand, Peter Warbeck made him unezlf, 
and he perceived it would be eaſier 0 
move him from Scotland by Treaty that i 
Arms: He would not however make 
firſt Advances, but wiſhed the Propolal 
Peace to come from another, to avoid the Ur 
grace of a Refuſal, in caſe the King of 0 
land was differently inclined. 
While he was in this Perplexity, he | 
thought himſelf that Don Pedro 4. fy 
the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, would be 2 Pi, 


eceived 


nan 
ace . 
Proceeds 
eþouſe | 
thoſe 101 
While 7, 
Dake ; + 
15 Fort 
Would 1 
| hat he , 
Urs Hang 
and reſo 
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where be us 
He and Flamm were bag 
| Inſtruſe 


' \ nt to accompliſh this Affair. Ayala 
eh undertook 8 to the Scotiſß King, 
air ropoſing, AS of himſelf, an Agreement 
Ai the King of England. | He us'd for Pre- 
. chat King Ferdinand his Maſter could 
ve no greater Satisfaction than to ſee the 
1 Kings, his Friends and Allies, live in 
. and good Neighbourhood. This Ex- 
tent ſucceeded according to Henry's. Ex- 
dation. The Ambaſſador found the King 
of Scotland ſo well diſpos d, that he wrote to 
King Henry that, if he would enter into a 
Negociation, he did not queſtion the Succeſs. 
Whereupon the two Kings ſent their Ambaſ- 
odors to Aton to treet of a Peace, Ayale 
rforming tlie Office of Mediator. The 
oreateſt Difficulty that occurred in this Nego- 
tation was concerning Perkin Warbeck, whom 
Henry demanded, and the. King of Scotland 
would not deliver. The Biſhop of Durham, 
ceiving he could not gain that Point, pro- 
od an Interview of the two Kings at New- 
allt; but when it was mentioned to the King 
of Scotland, he ſaid, That though he.was very 
uus of Peace, be would not beg it at his 
Eneny's Door. At length, an Expedient was 
found agrecable to both Parties; this was, 


& that the King of Scotland ſhould honourably 
o dimiſs the pretended Duke of Yræ, before 
ho the Negociation of a Peace was carried any 


WE farther, leſt he ſhould be thought to be forced 
WE to it; that afterwards they ſhould treat as if 
= Perkin had never been in Scotland. 
Purſuant to this Agreement, Jumes told 
the pretended Duke, That he done for him 
what lay in his Power; that he had twice en- 
tered England at the Head of an Army, to try 
the Diſpoſition of the Engliſh ; that not ha- 
Lang found what he expected, there was nd 
elbocd that, with bis Forces alone, he could 
re bin on the Throne; that bis Misfortun? 
proceeded ſolely from the Engliſh refuſing to 
epouſe his Quarrel, and his being forſaken by 
thiſe why bad engaged him in the. Undertaking, 
while the Scots expos'd their Lives for his 
hole; that therefore he adviſed bim to ſeek 
nw Fortune elſewhere ; but nevertheleſs, be 
would make good what he told him at firſt, viz. 
Hat be ſhould not repent putting himſelf into 
us Honds, Perkin finding the King of Scot- 
ad reſolved to diſmiſs him, thanked him 
Ir the Protection he had hitherto given him; 
ud for all his other Favours; intreating. him 
* convey him into Treland with his Wife; 
ich Requeſt Tomes inſtantly granted. 
As ſoon as Perkin Warbeck was removed 
mM Scotland, nothing farther, obſtructed a 
Whcation, The Ambaſſadors ſigned a Truce 
F 5 Vears, commencing the thirtieth of 
| 4 ember „ 1497, the Day of ſigning the 
| C7 lt was expreſly agreed, That nci- 
| 8 the two Kings ſhould make War up- 
a her by himſelf or Subjects; or by 
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any other Perſon ; whereby Perkin Warbeck 
was ſufficiently underſtood, without naming 
him; that, with reſpect to certain Points not 
ſettled by the Ambaſſadors, the two Kings 
referred them to the Deciſion of Ferdinand 
and Jſabrlla. Afterwards this Truce, limited 
to ſeven Years, was prolonged 'till a Year after 
the Death of, the Survivor of the two Princes. 
Though Henry had nothing to fear from 
Abroad, ſince he was in Peace with all the 
Princes of Europe, it was not the fame with 


regard to his own Subjects. Before he could 


acquire that perfect Tranquility he ſo ear- 
neſtly . longed for, he had a freſh Attack to 
maintain from thoſe of Coirmwal, The Cor- 
iſh Rebels had been treated more gently 
than they had Reaſon to expect, conſidering 
the Nature of their Crime, which Sovereigns 
never willingly pardon, Moſt of them had 
compounded for two or three Shillings a Man, 
ſo miſerable were they. . Theſe being re- 
turned home, publickly ſaid, That if the 
King had treated them with Lenity, it was 
not from a Motive of Clemency, but becauſe he 
was ſenſible if he puniſhed all who were of 
their Mind, he muff haug up three Parts in 
four of his Subjects. Theſe Diſcourſes mak - 
ing their Friends and Neighbours believe the 
whole Kingdom was ready to riſe, they be- 
gan to flock together; and ſhew they were 
not diſcouraged by. the Battle of Black- Heath. 
At laſt, ſome of the moſt fiery hearing Per- 
kin Warbeck was in Ireland, propos'd to ſend 
for him to head them, The Propoſal meet- 
ing with Applauſe, they gave Warbeck to 
underſtand, That if be wöuld come among 
them, he ſhould find no contemptible Aid, and 


that, with the Aſſiſtance vf other good : Eng- 


liſhmen, they hoped to place him on the Throne. 
. Perkin, being deſtitute of all Support in 
Ireland, and expecting nothing more either 
from Scotland, France, or the. Netherlands, 
gladly accepred the Invitation. He had with 
him, for Counſellors; Hern, a broken Mer- 
cer; Skelton. a Taylor; and Aſtley a Scrivener, 
who urged him to embrace the Offer, They 
told him, Thai he bad committed a great Er- 
ror. in relying on the Dutcheſs of Burgund 


and the Kings of France and Scotland, who, 


without regarding his, had only their own In- 
tereſis in View; that thoſe were bad Counſel- 
lors who adviſed him to land in Kent, which 
was too near London ; but bad he luckily been 
in Cornwwal, when the Men 
roſe, he had been crowned at Weſtminſter be- 


fore now ; therefore they adviſed him to repair 


into Cornwal where he was expefted, = 
Conformably to theſe Directions, Perkin 


embarked for Cornwal, having with him about 


ſeventy Men, on four ſmall Veſſels, and ar- 


rived in September at  Whitſand-Bay. No 


ſooner had he landed his little Troop; but he 
repaired . to Bodmin, the native Place of the 
N | before- 


— 2 


of that Province 
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before- mentioned Farrier, who was hanged 
after the Battle of Blacł-Heath. There aſ- 
ſembling about three thouſand Men, he iſſued 


out a Proclamation, aſſuming the Title of 
ing of England, and the Name of Rich. IV. 
After publiſhing his Proclamation, he form'd 
a Deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of Exeter, as well 
to make it ſerve for a Magazine, as a Retreat 
in caſe of Neceſſity. As he had no Artillery, 
he was forced to ſcale the Walls, and at the 
ſame time endeavoured to fire one of the Gates: 
This Attempt miſcarried, and he loſt two hun- 
dred Men in the Aſſault. | 

Henry hearing that Perkin had joined the 
Corniſh Rebels, and was before Exeter, ſaid 
merrily, He hoped now to have the Honour to 
fee him, which he could never yet do. He in- 
timated withal, he ſhould receive with Plea- 
ſure and Thanks the Services the Nobility 
ſhould do him on this Occaſion ; whereupon, 
ſeveral Lords and Gentlemen of Devonſbire, 
and the neighbouring Parts, without Orders 
from Court, drew ſome Forces together, and 

ut themſelves under Arms. On the other 
hand, the King ordered Lord d Aubeney to 
march to the Relief of Exeter, and gave out, 
that he would follow in Perſon with a nume- 
rous Army. 

Perkin, on News of theſe Preparations a- 
gainſt him, rais'd the Siege of Exeter, and re- 
tir'd to Taunton, where he prepared all Things 
as if he intended to fight. But that very 
Night he fled to Bewley Monaſtery in the 
New Foreſt, where he and ſeveral of his 
Company regiſter d themſelves Sanctuary Men. 
Lord d Aubeney, hearing Perkin had forſaken 
his Army, detached three hundred Horſe to 
purſue him, and prevent his eſcaping by Sea. 
The Purſuers arriving too late at Bewley, 
contented themſelves with beſetting the Sanc- 
tuary till farther Orders. Mean while, Per- 
kin's Troops, which were increas'd to fix 
thouſand, being deſtitute of a Leader, ſub- 
mitted to the Clemency of King Henry, 
who pardoned them all except a few Ring- 
Leaders, who were hanged for Examples. 
Preſently after he ſent a Detachment of Ca- 
valry to Mount St. Michael, to bring away 
Perkin's Wife, who was retired thither, leſt, 
in caſe ſhe was pregnant and eſcaped, the Af- 
fair might not terminate in the Perſon of Per- 
Ein. This virtuous Lady, who dearly loved 
her Huſband, though unworthy of her, fo 
gain'd the King's Favour by her Modeſty, that 
he gave her a. very gracious Reception, He 
perſonally comforted her in moſt affectionate 
Terms, had her conducted to the Queen, 
and aſſigned her a very honourable Pen- 
ſion, which ſhe enjoyedghiring King Henry's 
Life, and many Years after. She was named 
at Court the White Roſe, as well on account 
of her Beauty, as becauſe that was the Name 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


given by 
Huſband. 


Tho' Perkin was in a Place from 


the Dutcheſs of Burg:mdy to 1 


he could not eſcape, the King deren = 
to Exeter, to make a narrower Scrutiny a 4 
the Cauſes and Origin of this Rebellion. 1 on 
he enter'd the City, he took his Sword fro im 
his Side and gave it to the Mayor, to be 1 * 
ways carry'd before him, honouring by th 1 8 
Mark of Diſtinction the Zeal ſhew by the G 1 
tizens for his Service. On the morroy 1 * 
cauſed a few of the Rebels to be hanged ; 4 7 
Victims to the Inhabitants of Exeter, by ws f 0 
of ſome ſmall Satisfaction for what they 1 ni 
ſuffer d. For the reſt, who had ſubmitted i the ( 
his Mercy, he indeed ſpared their Lives, hy conv 
withal appointed Commiſſioners to puniſh then A 
by Fines. He proceeded, on this Occsfg te 
with exceſſive Severity. It ſeem'd as if lex. br © 
pented giving them their Lives, and determin! vi 
on ſtarving to death thoſe Wretches after free ſeize 
ing them from the Gibbet. the E 
This done, Henry ſent to offer Perkin hi ſuade, 
Life, if he would voluntarily ſurrender hin. Hope 
ſelf. Who readily accepted the Offer; indn ad b 
himſelf fo ſtrictly watch'd and guarded, th or leg 
he deſpair d to make his Eſeape. Not lu Affi 
after, the King cauſed Per4/2 to be brut cited. 
to Court, as if he was intirely at Liberty, bu Min! 
however attended by ſeveral Perſons, who lol nd tt 


rb: 
Wnare, 


be ' 
In e 
* } 
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expreſs Orders to guard him carefully le{t |: 
gave them the ſlip. Every one had Liberty i 
ſee and diſcourſe him; but he could never c- 


tain Permiſſion to caſt himſelf at the Kings irſt; 
Feet, tho' Henry, to fatisfy his Curiolty, ot me 
took a View of him without being icen; a eſca 
that, Perkin was conducted to London; whe A robab 
he was confined in the Tower. A few Dn Wo ew 
after was executed one of his chief Cont- Could 
dents, who, rather than he would take d. is Sake 
ctuary with him in Bewley, choſe to wan can t 
about the Country in a Hermit's Drels bo, e 

The Year 1498, cloſed with an Acciden, Het off 
which gave the King no ſmall Concen. e.! 
While he was at his Palace of Shene, a Fit ern 
broke out the 21/f of December, with u ower! 
Violence that, in few Hours, the Bui ould þ 
was intirely conſumed, with all the rich fu: open 
niture. As Henry was very fond of that Pal © Perſ 


he ſoon after cauſed it to be re-edify'd fro 
the Ground, calling it Richmond, which Nat 
it retains to this Day. = 
Perkin Warbeck, accuſtom'd to live like 
Prince, was very uneaſy at his Confinemel 
in the Tower, where he doubtleſs wa 0 
treated as ſuch: Though, according de i 
pearance, the King had order'd him 0 
ſtrictly guarded, he found Means to eſaß⸗ 
and take the Road to Kent, where he ho ö 
to meet with ſome Ship to carry him * 
the Kingdom; but hearing that Orders p 
every where ſent to apprehend him, he I # 


3 


gallen, which enjoy'd the Privilege of San- 


Guary, It was difficult for the Prior to pro- 
tec fuch a Perſon, and yet he could not re- 
elne either to let him go elſewhere, or vio- 
hne the Privilege of the Houſe in delivering 
him to the King. In this Perplexity, he 
hoſe to wait on King Henry, and acquainting 
vim that Perkin Warbeck was in his Hands, 
titon'd for his Life, leaving him otherwiſe 
to the King's Diſcretion. The King readily 
anted the Priſoner his Life, but order'd him 
to be {et in the Stocks a whole Day, in the 
palace-court at Ye minſter, and next Day at 
the Croſs 1n Cheapſide, from whence he was 
convey'd to the Tower. 
After he had remain'd ſome time in this 
gute, he found means to gain four Servants of 
ar John Digby, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
with whom he combined to kill their Maſter, 
eie the Keys of the Tower, and eſcape with 


ſuaded to come into the Conſpiracy, through 
Hopes of recovering his Liberty, whereof he 
had been ſo long deprived, without any. juſt 
or legal Cauſe ; but, unhappily for them, the 
Affair was diſcover'd before it could be exe- 
cuted. It was ſcarce doubted that the King 
himſelf was the Projector of this Machination, 
and that his Aim was to draw at once Perkin 
arbeck and the Earl of Warwick into the 
Pare, in order to have them both diſpatch'd. 
In effect ſeveral Reaſons render'd it credible : 
Firſt; it was very ſurpriſing, that Perkin was 
ot more cloſely confined, after his Attempt 
o eſcape. Secondly ; there was not the leaſt 
'robability, that, in his Circumſtances, unable 
0 reward Sir John Digby's Servants, they 
ould expoſe themſelves to ſuch Danger for 
us Sake. Thirdly ; Perkin was a better Poli- 
Ican than to join with the Earl of Narwick, 
Fo, even had they been ſo happy as to have 
WE" off, would but have been a Thorn in his 


„ f 
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Nernor without Diſcovery, and got the 
ower Keys, how could they expect the Guards 
ould have open'd the Gate, or ſuffer'd it to 


t the Governor's expreſs Order: But what 
her confirm'd this Suſpicion of the King, 
=, that about the fame time, a young Man, 
med Wilford," a Shoemaker's Son, pretended 
= the Earl of Jarwickh, He was accom- 
4 or rather guided and directed by a 
11 e tin Friar whoſe Name was Pa- 
a D had the. Impudence to preach pub- 
| Pa ome Town in Kent, that Wilford was 
take of W. arwick, and exhorted the People 

Arms in his Favour. They were both 


He was four 


Ann. p. 481, 


HENRY VI. 


to ſeek Refuge in the Monaſtery of apprehended, and J/7lford was hanged, but 


the Earl of MWarwich, who had been alſo per- 


de, Laſtly ; ſuppoſing they had killed the 


Ws during Night, without examining 
e terſons who wanted to go out, or with- 


the Friar's Life was ſpared. This gave occa- 
ſion to believe that, by the King's particular 
Direction, Wilford had been ſeduced by the 
Friar, that it might be thought leſs ſtrange that 
Prince ſhould be put to Death, ſince it was done 
under Pretext of his attempting to excite freſh 
Troubles, 

However this be, it is certain that Herr 
was determin'd at once to free himſelf from 
all his Perplexities occaſion'd by Perkin War- 
beck and the Earl of Warwick, Tho' it can- 
not poſitively be ſaid, that he laid a Snare for 
them, at leaſt this Plot furniſh'd him with a 
plauſible Handle to deliver them over to Juſtice, 
Perkin was try'd by Commiſſioners who ſen- 
tenced him to be hang'd, and he was executed 
with the Mayor of Cort and his Son, who 
had been his conſtant Companions in all his 
Adventures. Of eight others condemn'd with 
them, among whom were Sir John Digby's 
four Servants, only two were executed. Such 
was the Cataſtrophe of Perkin Warbeck, who 
had been acknowledged as a real King in 
Ireland, France, Flanders, England, Scotland, 
and made Henry ſhake in his Throne. Per- 
haps he would have ſucceeded in his Deſigns, 
had he been to deal with a Prince of fewer 
Abilities. | 

In a few Days after Perkin's Death, the 
Earl of Warwick was brought before the Houſe 
of Peers, the Earl of Oxford exercifing, by 
Commiſſion, the Office of High-ſteward. He 
was arraign'd, not for attempting to eſcape, 
which could not be deem'd High-treaſon, 
ſince he was not impriſon'd for any ſuch 
Crime, nor even for any other, but for con- 
ſpiring the King's Death jointly with Peræin 
Varbeck. This unhappy Prince confefling 
that he gave his Conſent to the Project laid by 
Perkin and Digby's Servants, was condemn'd 
to loſe his Head, and the Sentence was exe- 


cuted on Tower-hill *, He was the laſt 
Male-heir of the Houſe of York, which in 
Truth was the Crime which coſt him his Life. 
Henry chufing rather to ſacrifice his own Re- 
putation, than be diſappointed of ſecuring the 
Crown both to himſelf and his Poſterity. To 
extenuate in ſome meaſtre Peoples Horror of 
this Inhumanity, the: King cauſed it to be 
publiſh'd, that King Ferdinand of Spain (with 
whom at this Time there was a Treaty of 
Marriage between his Daughter Catharine to 
Prince Arthur) had poſitively declar'd, he would 
never conſent to marry his Daughter to that 
Prince, while the Earl of Warwick was living. 
A ſtrange kind of Juſtification, tending to in- 
ſinuate, that the Marriage of the Princeſs of 
Spain was ſo neceſſary for England, that it muſt 
be purchaſed with Injuſtice and Cruelty! But 


he is (aig and twenty Years old, and had been a Priſoner fifteen Years, and kept ſo from the Company of Men and Beaſts, 
dw <p ras Gooſe from a Capon. He was beheaded November 28, 1499, and buried at Bilbam. Hall, fol. 50, 
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4% The His Tory 
if this Marriage was not requiſite for the 
State, it was at leaſt very beneficial to the 
King, who Was to feceive two hundred thou- 
ſand Gold Ducats for Catharine's Dowry. 
This alone would have induced him to facri- 
fice the Earl of Warwick, even had his Death 
brought him no other Advantage. From a like 
Motive he had ſlaughter'd the Lord-chamber- 
lain. Mean while, very probable, what was 
publiſh'd concerning 5 = erdinand, was only 
aà bare Pretext to excuſe Henry, ſince Arthur's 
Marriage with Catharine was ſolemniſed by 
Proxy the 19th of May this very Year, before 

the Earl of Farwick's Execution . 5 
The Plague having for ſome time raged in 


| England, the King, after frequent Changes of 


Places, reſolved to go and make ſome ſtay 
at Calais, with his Family, till the Contagion 
ceaſed. On his Arrival, the Archduke Phi- 
lip ſent Ambaſſadors to welcome him into 
thoſe Parts, and expreſs his Deſire of paying 
him a Viſit ; but withal, pray'd him to ap- 


point for their Interview ſome Place which 


was not a wall'd Town ; not but that he had 
a perfect Confidence in him, but becauſe he 
had already refuſed to confer with the King 
of France in a fortify'd Place. Henry vety 
courteouſly accepted this Propoſal, and ap- 

inted their Meeting to be at St. Peter's 
Church without the Gates of Calazs : Then he 
ſent Ambaſſadors to Philip to return his Com- 

liment, and tell him with what Impatience 

e expected him. Some Days. after, being 
inform'd that the Archduke approach'd Calais, 
he rode out from the Town to receive him. 
When Philip ſaw him, he alighted and offer'd 
to hold the King's Stirrup; but Henry not 
permitting him, they embraced, and with- 
drawing into the Church had a long Confe- 
' rence. The Archduke, willing to efface the 
Impreſſion which his Protection of Perkin 
might have made in Henry's Mind, expreſs'd 
a moſt ardent Deſire to live in a good Under- 
ſtanding with him, calling him his Patron and 
Father ; as appears in the King's Letter to the 
Mayor of London, acquainting him with what 
paſſed at the Interview. 

Cardinal Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died the latter End of the Year 1500, little 
regretted by the Engliſb, who were greatly 
322 againſt him. Henry Dean Biſhop of 

aliſbury ſucceeded him, but had not Poſſeſſion 
till Auguſt following. | 

_ Henry having no War with any of his 
Neighbours, lived in great Tranquility, and 
the more, as he ſaw not in England any one 
Nobleman in Condition to create him Unea- 
ſineſs. The Ability he had ſhewn in ſeveral 
Affairs, as well Foreign as Domeſtick, which 
had unexpectedly come upon him, kept his 
Neighbours in Awe, and his Subjects in Obe- 


* 


of the York Family. However, whether th 


vember. I 
ſixteenth Year, none thought fit to call "Bi 
Queſtion, whether the Marriage was conſult 
mated : The Prince himſelf next Mom 
ſaid ſeveral Things which left no oom 
doubt it; and yet there were afterwatds very 
warm Diſputes thereon, Catherine, 0 he 
Council, affirming, there was no Conſumm- 
tion. 


nity ; during which time, Ambaſſadors * 
James King of Scotland came to Court, © 
of a Marriage with Margaret, Hens)? 
Daughter, which was agreed on the 2 
anuary, 1502, 
25 29 1 Poun 
Years. p 
Spouſe, a Jointure of two thouſand 1 F 
Sterling a Year in Land, of which ben 
he was to receive the Income during 1 


', * Tt is reported that Catharine, on Henry V III's divorcing her, faid ; That ſhe had not offended ; but it «vas 4 Fulgnen 74 
fr thgt her former Marriage was made in Blood, Meaning the Earl of Warwick's. Bacon, p. 626. | 


of ENGLAND, 
dience; wherefore, which Way ſ 

turn'd his Eyes, he ſaw a Gp l 
diſturbing his Quiet. Mean while, uhen , 
leaſt expected it, he thought a new Storm 5 
gathering againſt him.; but his Fear was preg. 
er than his Danger. The Earl of 1 5 
Nephew of Edward IV, and Nichar It 
and Brother of the Earl of Lincoln, ain x 
the Battle of Stolte, quarrelling with a cer; 
Perſon, had the Misfortune to kill him, Th, 
Accident might have given Henry a Pretext | 
rid himſelf of the Earl, who could not but 
be odious to him, fince by his Mother he ws 


Action in itſelf was not foul, or for ſone 
other Reaſon, the King was pleas'd"to pak i 
by, on Condition he openly ſued for Pardo 
The Earl, more offended at this Mortificatin 
than thankful for the Favour granted hin 
ſoon after retir'd into Flanders, to his Au 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. Henry was ſtart. 
led at his Retreat, imagining he was gone int 
the Netherlands to hatch ſome Miſchie 
His conſtant Uneaſineſs with reſpect to hi 
Crown, made him apprehenſive that the laf 
beginning would be attended with fatal Conſ- 
quences ; and therefore, not to give the El 
of Suffolk time to concert new Projects wit 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, he fo wrougt 
with him by Meſſages, that he returned i- 
to England, where he was very readily pr 
doned. The Dutcheſs of Burgundy was well 
advanced in Years, and quite tired with fo 
many fruitleſs Attempts to deſtroy Hm 
beſide, ſhe could expect no farther Afiſtance 
from the Archduke, who was diſpos d to keey 
up a good Underſtanding with that Monarch, 

Catherine of Arragon, Daughter of Fel. 
nand and Tjabella, coming into England 1 
1501, her Marriage with Arthur Prince al 
Wales was ſolemnized the fourteenth of N. 
Though the Prince was but in l 
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This Marriage was kept with great Sokit 


th 6 


> with his Dau 
12 E, ayable in Mur 


James ſettled on the Princeb js 


er only a thouſand Pounds annu- 
own Diſpoſal. Before this Con- 
ſigned, a Privy-Counſellor repre- 
to King Henry, that it was not impoſ- 
cle but this Marriage might one Day give 

land a Scotiſh Sovereign, in caſe Arthur 
f Hwy died without Iſſue. Whereupon 
n King replied, Suppoſing that ſhould be, the 
oft would carry it from the weakeſt, and 
oY 1 be annexed to England, and not 


om 70 Scotland; which fell out accord- 


4 allow h 


ih ſame Day were ſigned alſo two other 
Nreaties 3 ONE of perpetual Peace and Amity 
tween Scotland and England, and the other 
neerning the Outrages which might be 
mmitted on both Sides, contrary to the 
Teace. 


While the 


Court was rejoycing for the 


tur her Brother was ſeiz d with a Diſtem- 
r which laid him in his Grave, He died 
» ſecond of April, about five Months after 
is Marriage, and in the ſeventeenth Year of 
l Age. 1 : 

During the reſt of this Year, nothing ex- 
mordinary paſſed in England. James and 
ry were entirely taken up with confirming 
nd ratifying their late Treaties, and ſwearing 
p obſerve them. 

Elizabeth, Henry's Queen, died the eleventh 
f February 1503, without being much la- 
pented by the King, who never loved her *: 
I the contrary, he had given her ſenſible 
ortifications, His Hatred to the Houſe of 
rk was extended to his own Wife, eſpecially 
he always deemed her a dangerous Rival. 
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Veen her Mother in a Convent, and con- 
ating all her Eſtate, plainly demonſtrated 
6 little Regard for her. 

at this Time, the King's Affairs were ſo 
olperous, that he ſeem'd poſſeſſed of what- 
fer he could deſire. He was in Peace with 
the Princes of Europe, and without Troubles 
home, or Signs of any thing to vex or im- 
rat him; but his Subjects were not the hap- 
u. As his Avarice was inſatiable, he was 
ntinually ſeeking new Methods to heap up 
hes, which he wanted not, ſince it was 
t to uſe them, never Prince being a greater 
Xonomiſt than himſelf. His Inſtruments 
is Purpoſe were two infamous Miniſters, 
Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, who, 


a bought only to gratify his Humour, 
dene new Means to fill his Coffers. Theſe 
ome of the Means they uſed to draw 
3% from the People, into the King's 
mol beſide numberleſs others too tedious 


particulariſed. 
dhe died in Chi 
17 was buried at Weſtminſter. | Stoww's Ann, P-484- 
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Marriage of the Qugen of Scotland, Prince 


he Concern he gave her, by confining the 


dels of their own and the King's Repu- 


481 
1. They cauſed ſuch as were reputed wealthy 
to be indicted of ſundry Crimes, and, when 
the Bills were found by the Grand Jury, com- 
mitted them without bringing them to Trial, 
till of themſelves they deſir d to compound with 
the King. If they delayed too long, the Mini- 
ſters found Means to terrify them by Emiſſa- 
ries, who made them believe their Lives were 
in Danger. By this Method the Parties were 
forced at length to come to a Compoſition, 
which tore from them the beſt Part of their 
Subſtance, which however the Miniſters ter- 
med Mitigations, as if the King had done 
them a Favour in allaying the too great Rigour 
of the Law. | : | 
2. They came at laſt to that Point, that 
they proceeded without obſerving any Form of 
Juſtice, They ſent forth their Precepts to at- 
tach and cite People before themſelves, at their 
own private Houſes, in a Court of Commiſſion. 
and there, after a ſummary Proceeding by 
Examination, without Proofs or Witneſſes, 
paſſed Sentence, and condemned them in large 
Fines to the King's Uſe, | | 
3. They charged the Subjects Lands with 
Tenures in Capite, by finding falſe Offices, 
refuſing on divers Pretenſes and Delays to ad- 
mit People to traverſe thoſe falſe Offices ac- 
cording to Law. Hence they form'd Variety 
of Proceſſes, whereof they themſelves were 
the Judges, and which were always decided in 
Favour of the Crown. On, f 
4. When the King's Wards had accom- 
liſh'd their full Age, they could never have 
Line of their Lands without paying exceſ- 
five Fines, contrary to the expreſs Tenor of 
Magna Charta. | 
5. When Men were out-lawed in perſonal 
Actions, the Miniſters would not permit them 
to purchaſe their Charters of Pardon, except 
they paid great and intolerable Sums ; ſtanding 
on the Rigour of the Law, which upon Out- 
lawries gives Forfeiture of Goods : Nay, con- 
trary to all Law and Colour, they maintain'd 
the King ought to have the Half of People's 
Lands and Rents during two whole Years, 
It is needleſs to repeat any more of their 
Courſes. Theſe I have mentioned are ſuffici- 
ent to ſhew, that Men of this Character 
ſcrupled not to commit the moſt enormous 
Injuſtices, provided it was for the King's Ad- 
vantage ; wherein they were certainly leſs 
blameable than the King himſelf, who ſuf- 
fer'd them thus to abuſe his Name and Au- 
thority. „ 
We find not in the Life of this Monarch, 
that he ever exerciſed one Act of. Grace in 
Point of Fines and Confiſcations: On the con- 
trary, he was always inflexible, even with 
Regard to his moſt faithful Servants. His Hi- 
ſtorian relates a very remarkable Particular, 


ldbed, havipg been in the Tower, delivered of a Daughter named Elizabeth, who died ſoon after her Mother. 
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which ſerves to diſcover plainly this Prince's 


482 


Character. Of all the Nobles of the Realm 
he had the moſt Confidence in the Earl of Ox- 
ford, who had indeed done him the greateſt 
Services, as well in War as in Peace, One 
Day, Henry went to viſit him at his Caſtle at 
Henningham, and was entertained with all 1- 
maginable Splendor, When the King was 
ready to depart, he ſaw a great Number of 
Men dreſſed in rich Liveries, and ranged on 
borh Sides to make him a Lane. The Earl it 
ſeems had forgot that it was forbid by ſeveral 
Acts of Parliament, to give Liveries, as was 
obſerved, to any but menial Servants ; but 
Henry remembred it. Wherefore, turning to 
the Earl, he ſaid, My Lord, I have heard 


much of your Magnificence and Hoſpitality ; 
but I find they exceed all Report, Theſe hand- 


ſome Gentlemen and Yeomen TI ſee on both Sides 
F me, are ſure your memal Servants. The 
Earl, not perceiving the King's Aim, ſmil'd 
and anſwer'd, He did not keep ſo many Dome- 
flicks, but theſe People were only his Retainers, 
come to do him Service on ſuch extraordinary 
Occafions, The King ſtartled a little, and 
ſaid, By my Faith, my Lord, I thank you for 
my good Cheer; but I muſt not ſuffer to have my 
Laws broken before my Face, My Attorney 
muſt talk with you. The Hiſtorian adds, this 
Treſpaſs coſt the Earl fifteen thouſand Marks. 

Lord Bacon ſays, he had ſeen a Book of 
Accounts of Empſon's with the King's Hand 
almoſt to every Leaf, by Way of ſigning, and 
was in ſome Places poſtilled in the Margin 
with the King's Hand likewiſe, where, among 
many others was this Memorandum : 

Item, Received of --- ----- five Marks 
for the Pardon to be procured, and if the Par- 
don do not paſs, the Money to be repaid ; except 
the Party be ſome otherwiſe ſatisfied. And over 
againſt this Memorandum of the King's own 
Hand, was written by him in the Margin, 
otherways ſatisfied, He was unwilling to par- 
don the Offender, and yet could not reſolve 
to reſtore the five Marks. Hence it is plain, 
he neglected not ſmall Profits. 

It is eaſy to gueſs, the King's and the Mi- 
niſtry's Conduct bred great Diſcontent and 
Murmurs among the People. The Grandees 
themſelves, meeting with no better Quarter 
than the meaneſt, groaned under the Oppreſ- 
ſion of Empſon and Dudley, two Leaches, 
who ſpared neither Friend nor Enemy. The 
Earl of Suffolk, whom the King had lately 

rdoned, fancied theſe Diſcontents would at 
length raiſe ſome violent Storm againſt the 
King, if the People could find a Perſon of Di- 
ſtinction to, head them. As he was of the 
Houſe of York by his Mother, he imagined 
the Time was come to proſecute his Rights, 
and the People would not fail declaring for 
him. In this Belief he perſuaded diverſe of 


the Nobility and Gentry to make a Promiſe of 


3 


folk's Retreat, queſtioned not his 


ſen, relinquiſhing his Government unde; (, 


ſon had drawn from the Earl all his Secrets," 


of ENGLAND, 


ſupporting him at a proper Seaſon nd 
retired into Flanders, whence he a le 
Friends expect a powerful Aid by Me. If 
the Dutcheſs of Burgundy. —4 
The King, ſurpriſed at the Duke of 5 
ſome Miſchief in England before be P. 
ure, and his having Accomplices. To * | 
inform'd, he believed the beſt Way was I | 
cur to certain Arts he had uſed with Re 50 
Perkin Marbeck. To that End, he Fat A 
ders to Sir Robert Curſon Governour of the 0 | 
ſtle of Hammes, near Calais, whom he ln 9 
to be fit for his Purpoſe, and intirely A f 
Devotion. Purſuant to his Inſtructions Gy | 


lour of ſome Affront deſignedly put on H 
by King Henry, came to the Earl of Sufi ö 
with Offers of his Service. He played 1h 
Part fo well, that the Earl imparted to i 
all his Secrets; and by this Means the M ee 
came to know that William Courtney, Eu ou 
Devonſhire, married et Katherine, Edu. Vat. 
Daughter, William de la Pole the Earl of ** | 


folk's Brother, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir itn : 


Windham, and ſeveral other meaner Pere 
were concern'd in the Conſpiracy, Til 
were all apprehended in one Day: But a 
bably there was not ſufficient Evidence ini 
the two firſt, the King was contented vi 
detaining them in Priſon. This gave Occaiulii 
to think they were not guilty, but that hl 
King uſed this Pretenſe to ſecure them, xi 
cauſe their Relation to the Houſe of NM 
made him uneaſy, As for Tyrrel, ug 
whom the Blood of Edo. V, and the Duke 
York cried for Vengeance, he was beben 
with Windham his Accomplice. The re: 
inferior Rank ſuffered the Puniſhment i 
Traitors, | | 

Mean while Henry, defiring to be better u 
formed of the Earl of Sufo/#'s Secrets, 10 
Care to preſerve Curſon's Credit by a vey u 
traordin Method. He cauſed Im 
VIIFs Bull of Excommunication to be pi 
liſhed at Paul's Croſs, againſt all Perſons mt 
ſhould diſturb him in the Poſſeſſion of l 
Throne, and particularly againſt the Eat 
Suffolk and Sir Robert Curſon : But, whe ar 


returned into England, where he Wis fr 
ouſly received by his Maſter ; but the Fu 
looking on him with Horror, loaded bim fk 
Execrations. The Earl of Suffolk being 5 
founded by Cui ſon's Flight, wandered oy 
for ſome Time in Germany, and at len 10 
turned into Flanders, where the Arch- 7 
notwithſtanding his Treaties with He) 
him into his Protection. "4H i 
King Henry, being very ſenſible 1 
Earl had not in England a Party u rie : 
port him, ſhewed no farther bn 
nother Affair gave him much greater uy 


g 
* an 
* * * 


Gold Ducats in 
Princeſs 
thyr's Re 


find Ducats, or, if he kept her in Eng- 


Ind, give her the third Part of the Princi- 

ty of Wales, which was ſettled upon her. 
Bath were equally grievous to a Prince of Hen- 

's Temper : However, he could not diſpenſe 
with one or other, without breaking with Fer- 
Anand, which did not agree with his preſent 
Circumſtances : For indeed, the Deterence 
id him by all the other Princes, and parti- 
cularly by the King of France, was properly 
owing to his ſtrict Alliance with the Hani ſh 


z very proper Expedient to preſerve the Friend- 
ſhip of Ferdinand, with the Sum already re- 
ived, and procure him the other hundred 
oufand Crowns which remained unpaid ; and 
that was marrying Catherine to his Son Henry, 
row Prince of Wales by the Death of his elder 
other, The Propoſal being made to the 
King and Queen of Spain, they agreed to it, 
n Condition that the Pope's Diſpenſation was 
I obtained. This was the Subject of a Trea- 
between the two Crowns, the twenty third 
June, without any particular Mention of 
be Articles of the intended Marriage. 
The King of Scotland's Marriage was con- 
ummated in September according to Agree- 
bent, Henry having conducted the Queen his 
Daughter to York, from whence ſhe purſued 
er Journey to Scotland, being attended by 
nas Earl of Surrey, and Henry Earl of 
orthumberland, . | 
The fixteenth of January 1 504, King Hen- 
jalembled the Parliament under Colour of a 
ccellity of reviving certain Statutes, and ma- 
ng ſome new ones: But the real Motive was 
d demand a Subſidy for his eldeſt Daughter's 
wry, The Cuſtom of demanding Money 
g ſuch Occaſions was too much to the King's 
Wantage for him to let it be aboliſh'd. The 
cen of Scotland's Portion was only thirty 
Jouland Nobles &, but this Subſidy granted 
the Parliament may well be thought to be 
uch more conſiderable, beſide a handſome 
ſeſent made him by the Clergy on the ſame 
ont: So, inſtead of his Coffers being 
by "8 by marrying his Daughter, they were 
P) repleniſhed, Nothing more clearly e- 
3 this King's almoſt abſolute Power, 
* 7 Choice of Dudley for Speaker of the 
8 * of Commons. Gf all Men in the 
, 2 none was ſo univerſally hated, 
bt van his Colleague, who was as o- 
> uſelf ; Wherefore no other Motive 
mere dread of diſpleaſing the King, by 
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HENRY VII. 

lready received a Hundred Thouſand 
He _—_ Part of the Portion of the 
of Wales his Daughter-in-law, Ar- 
lit, As that Prince died without 


iſhe, he muſt either ſend back the Widow to 
and conſequently return the hundred 


Monarch. In this Perplexity, he thought of 


483 


rejecting a Perſon of his Recommendation, 
could have induced the Houſe to that Elect- 
Ions. - 

The Subſidy was not the only Thing which 
Henry artfully turned to his Advantage in this 
Parliament. He found Means to obtain Acts 
which ſeem'd to aim wholly at the Publick's 
Welfare, but in reality tended only to procure 
him Money. For inſtance, all Patents of 
Leaſe or Grant were diſannull'd to ſuch as 
came not to ſerve the King againſt the Rebels. 
As the Number of Delinquents in this Re- 
ſpect was exceſſive, this Act was a fertile 
Source of Treaſure to the King, by Reaſon 
they were obliged to renew their Leaſes and 
Grants, which could be done only on very 
harſh Conditions. 1 
Thus Henry, perpetually amaſſing without 
being obliged to any extraordinary Charge, at 
a Time when his ordinary Expences were very 
moderate, and managed with the utmoſt Oe- 
conomy, could not but be immenſely rich in 
ready Money: but then he doubly ruined his 
Subjects; firſt, by draining their Purſes, and 
ſecondly, by ſtagnating the Coin, whereof he 
had prodigious Sums in his Coffers, from cir- 
culating in Trade. On the other Hand, Emp- 
ſon and Dudley continued their Rapines with- 
out any Reſerve, and with a Rigour unexpe- 
rienced by the Engliſb under any of their pre- 


ceding Sovereigns. 


The nineteenth of Auguſt, Henry iſſued a 
Proclamation, giving Notice : That he had ap- 
pointed Commiſſioners, to whom his Credi- 
tors, and ſuch as had any Demands on him; 
might apply for the Space of two Years, to 
commence the nineteenth of Auguſt, and to 
continue till Michaelmaſs. 1506, It is no eaſy 
Matter to judge, whether he did this from a 
Principle of Equity, and with intent to ſatis 
thoſe whom he had injured, or defigned mere- 
ly to dazzle People's Eyes by this A& of Ju- 
ſtice. The firſt would be moſt probable, if 
from this Time he had put a Stop to the Ex- 
tortions of Empſon and Dudley: But it is diffi- 
cult to believe that, while he ſuffered his Sub- 
jects to be oppreſſed by theſe Miniſters, he re- 
ally intended to do every one Juſtice. 

In January 1506, the King and Queen of 
Caſtile being in Flanders, departed from thence, 
guarded by a ſtrong Convoy prepared for 
that Purpoſe. But before they got out of the 
Channel, a terrible Storm diſperſed their Fleet, 
and the Ship whereon they were, with much 


Difficulty ran into Weymouth in England, ha- 


ving been in great Danger. The King and 
Queen were ſo Sea-ſick and out of Order 
that, contrary to the Opinion of their Coun- 
cil, they would land to refreſh after their 
Fatigues. 5 | 

Mean while, the Country People, behold- 


"Fg lays Crowns, But Rimer, Vol: XIII, p. 188. ſays thirty thouſand Angel Nobles, the Value of each Noble being Vi. 
' © Wenty Groſſes or Groats, amounting to ten thouſand Pounds Sterling. | 
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ing ſo numerous a Navy, were greatly alarm'd. 
They immediately ran to their Arms, and Sir 
Thomas Trenchard at the Head of ſome Troops 
march'd to Weymouth, to concert Meaſures 
with the Inhabitants in caſe of an Invaſion, 


* When he underſtood the King and Queen of 


Caſtile were landed, he waited on them, hum- 
bly inviting them to his Houſe, till the King 
was inform'd of their Arrival. Philip would 
gladly. have re-imbark'd, but perceiv'd he 


' ſhould not be ſufter'd till Orders came from 


the King, to whom a Courier was diſpatch'd: 


Wherefore, without much Intreaty, he con- 


ſented to ſtay till then. 

As ſoon as Henry had Notice of the King 
and Queen of Caftzle's Arrival, he ſent the 
Earl of Arundel with his Compliments, and 
to tell them, he would make all poſſible Haſte 
to come and embrace them. The Earl with- 
al aſſured them from the King, that in his 
Territories they were as much Maſters as him- 
felf. Philip, finding there was no avoiding the 
King's Viſit, believed he ſhould gain Time by 
going to him. To that End, he poſted to 

indſor, while the Queen follow'd by eaſy 
Journies. Henry received them both with all 
nnaginable Marks of Friendſhip ; and they 
continued in England till the latter end of 
April, when they imbark'd at Falmouth and 
fafely arrived at Caſtile. 

Henry's Coffers were full, nevertheleſs he 
was not weary of heaping up Money. We 
have ſeen that in the Year 1504, the Parlia- 
ment gave him a Subſidy for the Marriage of 
the Queen of Scotland his Daughter : but the 
Year was not expired before he iſſued out a 
Proclamation to levy a Benevolence, by his 
own Authority and without any apparent Ne- 
ceſſity; ſo that this Conduct could be aſcribed 
only to a moſt inſatiable Thirſt of hoarding up 
Wealth which he never employ'd “. He was 
become ſo abſolnte in his Dominions that none 
durſt oppoſe his Will, or even expreſs the 
leaſt Diſcontent. Mean while, Empſon and 
Dudley continued their Extortions and Op- 
preſſions with all imaginable Rigour. This 
very Year 1507, they ſeverely proſecuted the 
Mayor of London +, for neglecting to bring 
to Juſtice a Coiner of falſe Money, and, be- 
cauſe he would not, or could not pay a very 
exorbitant Fine, ſent him to the Tower. The 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, and all who had borne 
any Office in the City, were queſtion'd and 
proceeded againſt with the like Rigour, and 
conſtrain'd to pay Fines proportion'd not to 


* Beſides what he got by the Recoinage of Groats and half Groats, now Shillings and Sixpences ; and the 
which he made the City of London pay for the Confirmation of their Liberties in 1504, &c. Bacon, p. 631. 
_ +Sir William Capel. He was not Mayor this Year ; but was now fined two thouſand Pounds, for having, i 
Mayoralty (which was in the Year 1503) received falſe Money, and not inflicted due Puniſhment on the Perſon acc 


coined-it. - Stow p. 485. 


_ likewiſe, with his own Money, all Priſoners 


was little addicted. He had a Book wh 


of ENGLAND, 


their Abilities but to the King's 11 
niſters Greedineſs g. $5.90 WAG 
While Henry was wholly intent 
mulating Wealth, he found himſelf fre 
ſciz'd with the Gout. At firſt he q;p 
it, as not believing it dangerous; but 4 
mour falling gradually on his Lungs 7 8. 
to a Phthiſick, which gave him Reaſ we. 
believe he had not long to ſurvive: he 1 2 
however his two Miniſters to conting- 
Exactions without reſpect of Perſons. 
ſo charm'd to ſee his Coffers cramme 
Gold and Silver, that he could not re 
put a Stop to the ſhameful Proceedings which 
daily brought him in freſh Sums. By re f 
he amaſſed no leſs than eighteen hundred 115 
ſand Pounds ſterling. This Sum will ; By 
prodigious, if we recollect how very 1 
ſcarcer Money was then in Europe than at 
preſent, His Treaſures were hoarded at R;;; 
mond in Vaults, the Keys whereof he would 
not truſt with any. 1 
But King Henry, finding he daily grew 
worſe, thought fit to prepare for Death, by 
granting a general Pardon, He diſchargel 


on accu. 


fferd 
their 
He Was 
d with 
ſolve to 


at or near London, who lay for Fees or Debt. 
under forty Shillings. Then he made hi 
Will, ordering that his Heir ſhould make Re- 
ſtitution of whatever his Officers and Mini- 
ſters had unjuſtly taken from his Subject; 
but this Remorſe came too late. As he could 
not reſolve to make this Reſtitution in his Life 
time, the Prince his Son thought not proper 
to part with the Money amaſſed by the King 
his Father. He died at Richmond the 224 of 
April, 1509, having lived fifty-two Years, 
and reign'd twenty-three and eight Months, 
Henry VII. had three Sons and four Daugh- 
ters. Arthur his eldeſt, died in his ſeventeenti 
Year. Henry his ſecond, ſucceeded him, andi 
Edmund his third died at the Age of five Yea, 
Margaret his eldeſt Daughter was marry'd ol 
the King of Scotland; Elizabeth the ſecond died 
at three Years of Age; Mary the third ws 
marry'd to Lewis King of France, who dying 
three Months after his Marriage, ſhe then 
wedded Charles Brandon, Duke of Sufflk 
his fourth Daughter Catharine died an Þ 
fant. 
Henry VII. was of a ſerious Temper, 
thoughtful and intent on his Affairs, withou 
being diverted by his Pleaſures, to which l 


he mark'd down with his own Hand the W 


five thouſand Mal 


in the time Of | 
uc of bt 


Execution 


t Sir Thomas Kenehworth, Mayor in 1505, and b:th his Sheriffs, were impriſoned for Abuſes committed in the both bis d 


their Offices ; and not releaſed, but on paying fourteen hundred pounds. Sir Lawrence Ay/mer, Mayor in 1507, and 


2 a, Tro 
riffs, were fined a thouſand Pounds, and Sir Laurence impriſoned for refuſing to BY bis Fine. Alderman Hawis was put t 


ble, and died with Vexation before his Buſineſs was decided. Sow, p. 485. 


acon, p. 635. - iti 
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HENRY  - 3 


nes and — of the Perſons he knew, 
oy them. occaſionally. A Mon- 
by one of 
berlains) which he kept in his Cham- 
one Day ſo torn this Note-book, 


Id no longer uſe it, he expreſs'd a 
at ſome very confiderable Loſs. 


[2 
TAL 
* 


5 was of a Stature taller than the com- 
5 1 Mien: His Viſage was long, thin, 


lean, like the reſt of his Body, but withal 
he . a very grave and ſerious Aſpect, which 


made People ſpeak. to him with Fear; he 
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13 N57 VIII. the ably 2 Son FP, ; 


Henry VII. ſucceeded his Father, at the 
ve of Eighteen; who made it his firſt Care 
to 155 choice of an able Council; to which 
he called Vi nam Narbam, Arch biſhop of 
Canterbury, and Chancellor 7 Eng land; Rich- 
ard Fix. "Biſhop of Wincheſter ; _ Thomas 
ward Earl of. Va George T, albot, Earl 
| Charles Somerſet "Heron Her- 
ft; Dr. nat Ruthal, and Sir» Edrward 
Ponings, ! Knight of the Garter. 5 
| By Advice of theſe. Counſellors, bis firſt 
n after the , Te > of his Father. I Fi uneral, 
rg Wil, in mar- 


; oth 
5 10 093 © on the 40% of the fame 
Moth, enry and his Queen were-crown'd at 


. 4 plex; „e Days ter which, died Mar- 


rer Counteſs of Richmond and Ber hy, the 
Knz's-Grandmother.. - - 
bis done, the King int a Proclamation 
Þ pardon all Offences, (Trealon, Murder and 
[Eony, only excepted) and to have Reſtitu- 
Wn made of all Goods unjuſtly taken from 
ad becauſe the Inſtruments of ſuch In- 
lee are always moſt odious, and nothing 
Ive the People: ſo much Contentment, as to 
* Feiſecutors puniſh'd, he therefore 
ſed Empſon and Dudley, the two chief 
Bors of the late unjuſt 85 to 
par Ward to * Tower. Shortly after | 


vir dit, He founded a Chapel at Windfor, 
which he obtain'd: of the Pope Privileges 
and Indulgencies. He turn'd-into an Hoſpital 
the Palace of the Savoy, erected in the Reign 


of Hemy III. He founded ſeyeral Convents 


of Dominicans and Pranciſcans*. But of all. 


his Structures; that which did Aud fill does 


him the greateſt Honour, is his Chapel in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, which gives not place in 
any reſpect to the moſt ſtately Chapels in 
Chriſteldem. There he lies buried, and there 
are alſo inhumed the Bodies of his Succeſ- 
fors 5-208 2 45 
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HE FN R Y vIIL the 7 mier Fo ing uf England f mace the 
Lute HE Conqueſt. 2 a tort Dargtitg 


\ 


* 


Men was 1 , 105 8 Enpſn and 
Dudley, were attainted of High«teegſon, and 
afterwards arraigned. Dudley was tried and 


caſt at London the 16th. of July, and Empſon 


at Northampton the 14th. of October; and on 
the 17th of Auguſt the following Year, they 
were both beheaded on Tomer- hill. 
In the beginning of his Reign, Henry glad- 
ly left to his Council and Miniſters: 955 Care 
and Management of his Affairs. He thought 


only of ſuch Pleaſures and Diverſions as better 


ſuited his Years than Application to Buſineſs; 


ments at 9 were very expenſive. 1 5 
aged Biſhop of Mincbeſter, Henry's VII's old 
Miniſter, could not help murmuring to ſee 
laviſhed away without any Neceſfity, the 
Treaſures which his deceas d Maſter had 
amaſſed with ſo much Care, Pains and In- 
juſtice, and wherein he had himſelf been em- 
ployed. He threw all the Blame on the Earl 
of Surrey, who was his Rival in favour under 
the late King, and continued to be o till 
pager the preſent, by gaining the. Aﬀectian.of 
is new Maſter, by a blind Compliance. to his 
Will; this gained. him the Favour cg ths 
young. Monarch, who was . naturally, addi iced: 
o Pfofuſeneſs. The. Biſhop of Wine 2 
loudly cenſur” d this. Procedure, as e ly 


detrimental. to. the King s Intereſt Abit . NN * 


little regarded in a Court where:every. one was 


3 —— 2 


d. ing to mob e Wh the: REED 


' 111 

ka bil three Houſes 18 — calle „ at 1 Seen and 

. Cliled Corventuahs, at Canterbury, Newcaftle and Southampton... ' Stow, P. 5 
6. 


Greemuich, naming it Platentig: . | 


+ Ute fifth Year of Kin ok, 
my Henry the Sevent was ordain That the Age of Lone tall 
M "Ne Staines Bridge to the Waters of 5 euſdale and lg, In his e s cighteen 
ell | ie Taylor's Company, as ſeveral Kings had been before him, namely, 5 
lides Dukes eleven, Earls 7 eight,” Barons forty: eight, | he N them * Sans of Merckane Tags, 3 & 
Good: Hope diſcovered, by, Vaſc - a 7 — 


. la his thirteenth Year, was the Paſſa e to the Faß 


Indies round the 


4 3-211 


| * 1 his tenth Year, the Bod y of Alice Hackney 15 ſaid to be found, in the Church of St. Mary Hi 
e Joints of the Arms pliable, after having been burie 4 a: hundred and ſeventy five: Years. - In this — Jobu Col. 


% * 8 6 Pauls, founded Pauls School. in the Church. mag The Colleges 
the rift's College and St. Fobn's in Cambridge, by Margaret | Counteſs of Richmond, the King s Mother : Fefus Colle : 3 
Chrifti-in Oxford; by*Richard Fob, Biſhop of pars ; ind ä 


be fame 
„ Culeee Vniverkity, by 'Fobn Alcock, Bop of EY: 


*B by Wil; iliam bb, Alder of Lincoln,” © Rymer's Fed. Vol. XII. p. 653. | Sow, p. 482. 


founded in the two Univerſities in this King's 
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liberal Temper. Mean while, his Diſcourſes 
exaſperated more and more againſt him the 
Earl of Surrey, and the young Courtiers, who. 
never ceas'd doing him ill Offices with the 
King: Thus the Biſhop, who was in ſo great 
Credit in the late Reign, gradually loſt it in 
this. His Diſgrace, which {at very heavy on 
his Mind, threw him on ' deviſing Means to 
fupplant his Rival, by introducing at Court 
Thamas Wolſey, to whoſe Qualifications he was 
no Stranger. Wolfey was aClergyman, already 
eminent for his Merit, though no better. a 
Man than the Son of a mean Ipfwich Butcher: 
The Biſhop of Winchefter readily foreſaw, 
that the King would ſoon be in want of Per- 
ſons about him . fit and able to caſe him; 
and, as he knew Molſey's Genius and Capacity, 
queſtioned not that when he was at Court he 
would render himſelf neceſſary to the King. 
To that End, he procured him the Place 
of Almoner. We ſhall ſoon be convinced 
that the Prelate was not wrong in his Judg- 
ment, or rather that his Foreſight was far 
ſhort of Woſſeys Fortune. > 
In February, 15 10, Ambaſſadors came 
from Henry's Father- in-Law, Ferdinand, King 
af Spain, requiring Aid againſt the Moors, in 
which Service the Lord Thomas Darcy, was 
ſent, and with him the Lord Anthony Grey, 
Brother to the Marquis of Dorſet, Henry 
Guilford, Weſton, Brown, and V. Sidney, 
Eſq; Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir Roger Haſtings, 
and others; who departed from Plymouth 
with four Royal Ships, and ſafely arrived at 
the Port of Cadiz, of whoſe coming the King 
of Spain hearing, ſent to bid them Welcome; 
but advertifing them withal, that he had 
made a Truce with the Moors, by reaſon of 
new Troubles with France, and therefore 
they might return again into their own Coun- 
try. But Guilford, Brown and Sidney being 
defirous to ſee the Court of Spain, went thi- 
ther, and were honourably entertained. They 
afterwards return'd to their Ships, and departed 
for England. | ; 
In the following Year, King Ferdinand 
wrote to his Son-in-Law King Henry, that 
now a fair Opportunity offer'd of recovering 
Guienne, taken by France from one of his 
Predeceſſors; but, as the Diſtance of Guienne 
might deter Henry from attempting this Can- 
queſt, Ferdinand promis'd to farniſh out 
Troops, Tranſport Ships, Artillery, and all 
54 W 6 The Acquiſition of Gui- 
enne ſeem d to Henry and his Council a Thing 
0 beneficial, and withal fo glorious in the 
Beginning of his Reign, that the King or- 
dered a Body of ten thouſand Men to be got 
ready, who were to be joined by five hundred 
Men at Arms, fifteen hundred Light Horſe, 
and four thouſand Foot, of King Ferdinand's 
Troops; Henrys Forces were commanded by 
| 2 bomas Gray, Marquis of Darſet; with 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
him likewiſe went the Lord Howard 


 eeffary, before they 


the Earl af Serrey, the Londs Bryn, 


loughby and Ferrers, the Lords John. gw 
and Leonard Gray, Brother to the Mar K "ny 
Dorſet ; Sir Richard Cornwall, Sir ö vs * 
Barkeley, and others. All the Troops wht f 
were to ſerve in the Guienne Expedition \ 

ing embarked towards the Cloſe of May 85 
rived the eighth of June at Paſſage, in 1 
Province of Guipuſcoa, where the Marc 

of Dorſet landed ' thoſe he was to con. 
mand. N00 ; 
- The Admiral having convoyed the Marg 
of Dorſet to Spain, put to Sea again, 3 1 


arriving on the Coaſt of Bretagne, land 
ſome Troops, and plundered hy a n 5 
Henry hearing the King of France was bur. Guien 
paring a great naval Armament, ſent a Ren. Ferdin 
forcement to his Admiral, which enablel lun t1 
him to make Head againſt the French, Th, yon 
two Fleets meeting the tenth of Auzuf, em de Ir 
to a furious Engagement, which ended n dt it 
you Loſs on both Sides. The Regent, 2 fri MM Navarr 
te Ship, and the Cordeliere, commandedly dr . 
Primauget, being grappled, were both blow MM? K. 
up, with Loſs of their whole Equipage: This yr, 
Accident happened through the deſperate Re. plc, 


ſolution of Primauget, who finding he cool 
not fave his Ship, ſet fire to the Powder. 
The Treaty concluded at Longo, ſeenid 
to be made only to pave the Way for Hey u 
the Conqueſt of Guienne ; but Ferdinand i ona, 
never any ſuch Thought. His ſole Aim ws BM dne 
to conquer Naparre for himſelf, and emp BY Prin 
to that End the Engliſb Troops he had th 
for into Spain; but it was not by any Me 
roper to inform Henry of ſuch a Project, «Wi 
been obliged to allure him with the H 
of recovering Guienne, in order to induce lin 
to ſend his Troops. 1 
The Marquis of Dorſet being arrived WP! 
Gurpuſcoa, found a Commiſſioner of the King Wk 
who paid him great Reſpect, and told hn 
the e of Alva was taking the Field u 
order to join him; and indeed, the Duke in. 
mediately put himſelf at the head of r 
Spaniſh Army; but inſtead of joining the By: 
b, who were, encamped near Fontarau8i 
with defign with him to beſiege the City d 
Bayona, as was reſolved, he kept at Loui 
on the Borders of Navarre. He intimatl - 
the Engliſh- General, That the King of Ne 
varre being in alliance with France, i! 
be very dangerous to attack Bayona with 
varre behind them; that therefore it d 
engaged in the Sf 


attempt gaining the King 'of Navarre „ 


Intereſts of their Maſters.  _ | t 

Theſe Reaſons were fo plauſible, thi te to hi 
Marquis of Dorſet was eaſily p. {uaceo ding 
ſend an Engiiſb Officer to the 1 ing al 4 Sopplie 
varre, to require him to join with the pe with 


Ferdinand ſummoned him likewiſe, wy 


HEN 


y, to forſake the King of France, 
ind come into the League, The King 
ure replied, he was reſolved to ſtand 
m— But the Engh/þ and Spaniards, not 
cd with this Anſwer, jointly preſs'd him 
1 himſelf, or deliver four of his 
Toms for their Security, which that Prince 
would not grant. During theſe Negociations, 
French Army, commanded by the Duke of 
lage le approached the Frontiers of 
Burn; Whereupon the Marquis of. Dorſet 
complained to Ferdinand, That the time loft 
i ſoliciting the King of Navarre, had ſerved 
ay to give the French opportunity to advance 
in Defence of their Borders; and withal preſs'd 
um to declare, Npether he would attack 
Guienne, purſuant to the Treaty of London. 
Trdinand anſwered, Prudence would not 1 e, 
him to ſend bis Army to Fontarabia fo befiege 
Rona, and leave bit Dominions expoſed 10 
tle Irvafions of the French and Navarrois ; 
wat it was nuch more convenient to paſs thro' 
Navarre, and ſecure three or four Places, in 
wher to prevent big Enemies from making uſe of 
tat Kingdom againſt him, The Marquis of 
Det, who ſaw not yet into his. Deſigns, 
plied, That, by his Inſtructzons, he could 
wt imdertake any Thing againſt the King of 
Navarre; but F the Duke of Alva won 
Wh through that Kingdom, he might if he 
Wd; but, for his part, being already near 
ona, be could not think of taking ſo great 
3 Compaſs to join him. 
Ferdinand was not content with this An- 
wer, He ſtrongly inſiſted on what he had 
ropoſed, that the Engliſb Troops ſhould join 
Ws Army, and, in the mean while, gave Or- 
rs to the Duke of Alva to beſiege Pampe- 
, Capital of Navarre, During the Siege, 
Wer continually amuſed the Marquis of Dor /ef 
ch pofitive Promiſes that, immediately after 
king Pampeluna, the Duke of Alva ſhould 
i him to befiege Bayona. Mean while, 
kg of Navarre, unable to defend him- 
b was retired into France, where he made 
Traty with Lewis XII, for their common 
Hence; but it coſt him the Town of Salva- 
774, and all Bearn, whereof he was oblig'd 
put the French in Poſſeſſion. © 20 
Pampelina being ſurrenderd by Capitula- 
. the twenty-fifth of Fuly, Ferdinand, an- 
ably to his Ingagement, ſhould have or- 
4 the Duke join the Exgliſb : 
Towns in Naverre, 
delay the unction; 
the Duke of Alva 3 nqueſts, 
— g:/b Troops, tho without ſtir- 


to his Deſigns: For, in effect, not- 
Adbäng ie French, wht. daily received 
Apples, found themſelves ſtrong enough 
we with the Duke of Aloa; they never 

enter Navarre, for fear of coming bes 
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magiſter iall 
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of Alva without Delay: But the Marquis 


their Camp, ſerved as a Counte- 
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tween the Engliſb and the Spaniards; where. 
fore, being contented to remain incamped be- 
tween Bayona and Salvatierra, they gave the 
Duke of Alva all the Leiſure he wanted to 
reduce in a Manner all Navarre, 

Then it was that the Marquis of Dorſet e- 
vidently perceived the King of Aragon acted 
not with Sincerity, and that his Deſign, from 
the very firſt, was not to invade Grrenne, but 
conquer Navarre, Ferdinand was very ſenfi- 
ble his Artifice would at laſt be diſcovered ; 
ſo, to prevent the Complaints the Engl; Ge- 
neral might make to the King his Maſter, he 
diſpatched away to England a Courier, to in- 
form Henry, after his Manner, of the Affairs 
of that Country, and withal requeſting him 
to injoin his General to act in Concert with 
him. Henry, who had not received from the 
Marquis any Intelligence contradictory to what 
Ferdinand ſent him, readily gave the deſired 
Orders, which were carried to the General by 
Windſor, Herald at Arms, 8 

While the Herald was on his Journey, the 

Duke of Alva poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Juan 

de Pie del Puerto. Preſently after taking that 

Place. Ferdinand acquainted the Marquis of 

Dorſet, that his Army was ready to march in- 

to Guienne, and deſired him to join the Duke 


* 


was no longer in a Diſpoſition to be deceived. 
He knew, the French Army was intrenched 
between Bayona and Salvatierra, with the 
River Bidafſoa in Front, which muſt be paſſed 
within View; and beſide, Bayona was ſo well 
provided, that there was no Likelihood of 
ſucceeding in the Attempt. Thus what Fer- 
dinand propoſed was impraQticable, and only 
a Continuation of his Artifices. From &. 
Juan de Pie del Puerto, the Right-hand Road 
leads to Bearn, and the Left to Bayona; fo 
the Duke of Afoa's Intent was to ingage the 
Engliſh to enter Bearn with him, under Co- 
lour there was no other Way to draw the E- 
nemies from their - advantageous Poſt, or at 
leaſt to inveſt Salvatierra; but the Engh/h 
General, having no Orders to make War upon 
the King of Navarre, either in Bearn or elſe- 
where, refuſed to join the Spaniards. Ferdi- 
nand reaped this Advantage from his Refuſal, 
that he caſt on him the whole Blame of their 
not invading Guienne according to the T | 
Aﬀeer that, the Duke of Alva turning back, 
laid Siege to Eſtella, the only Place the 
of Navarre had remaining. 


King 


The Marquis of Dorſet, full of Indis ation 
at theſe Proceedings, and 5 
Army 


that his 


„ 
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directly contrary to the Treaty: Not that he 
was much concerned at it, ſince the Engliſh 
were become in a Manner uſeleſs, after the 
Conqueſt of Navarre. Mean while the Mar- 
quis of Dorſet falling ſick, Lord Thomas 
Howard took Command of the Army. At 
the ſame Time; as the Troops were juſt on 
the Point of embarking, the Herald arrived 
from England, with poſitive Orders to the 
General, to obey the Command of King Fer- 
dinand : But the Army thereupon mutinying, 
it was impoſſible to detain the Soldiers any 
longer in Spain, and, the Imbarkation being 
made, they arrived in England in November. 
Henry was at firſt very angry with his Gene- 
ral ; but, being informed of all the Particu- 
lars during the Campaign, he ſaw evidently 
that Ferdinand had deceived him, and that 
his affected Diſintereſtedneſs in the Treaty of 
League was only to draw him more eaſily into 
the Snare. 

Tho King Henry had hitherto followed his 
Pleaſures as well agreeing with his Youth and 


Conſtitution ; yet he neglected not in the 


mean Time ſeverer Studies; for he daily fre- 
quented his Council Table, and no Matter of 
Importance was reſolved on, till he had heard 
it firſt maturely diſcuſſed; as was now a War 
with France, which he would not enter upon 
till he had it firſt debated and concluded in 
Parliament; wherein it was reſolved, That his 
Majeſty in Perſon ſhould invade France with 


a Royal Army, and towards the Charges 
thereof an extraordinary Subſidy was willingly. 


granted, 

But before I treat en the Sueceſs of his 
firſt Campaign, it will not be amiſs briefly to 
obſerve what occurred at his own Court, as 
being not unworthy a few Moments Notice. 
Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to Court 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Preſently after, 
he was made Privy-Counſellor, andas ſuch had 


Opportunity to make himſelf better known to 


the King, and gain his Eſteem, as well by his 
own Qualifications, as by the Intereſt of the 
Biſhop his Benefactor, who ceaſed not ingaging 
Henry. to admire the Strength of his Genius, 


and obſerve his Fitneſs for grand and weighty 


Affairs. Wolſey, on his Part, neglected not 
what he judg d capable of increaſing 
good Opinion of him. To a moſt indefatiga- 
ble Application, and extream Diligence in all 


Affairs wherewith he was charged, he added 


a” blind Condeſcenſion for all his Maſter's. 
Paſhons : The King was highly pleaſed to 
ſee; in his Court and Council a Churchman 
leſs rigid and ſcrupulous than the Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, or the old Biſhop of Winche-' 


Aer. Wolſey danced, ſang, laughed, and gam- 


boled with ſuch of the young 
moſt in Favour; and carry 


ſo far, as to lend the King his Houſe for his 


— — 


. 
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join'd to his Talents for Buſineſs, an 


and by Degrees was intruſted with the (yr 


the King's 


— 


d a paß. 
ble Knowledge in Theology, which ke 


well as the King, had acquired, by reagin, K 
Works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave 15 
much Advantage over all the other Court 2 
When he found himſelf well eſtabligy; Fo 
made it his particular Buſineſs to inform th 
King of his Errors fince his Acceſſion t, t 
Throne, and how his Youth had been but 
By this Method he gradually inſinuated i. 
him that he was ill ſerved, and wanted Mii 
ſters of Capacity to eaſe him in the Admin. 
ſtration of his moſt important Affairs, and 0 
ſhewing him the Conſequences. In a Won 
he ſo managed, that he became himſelf th 
Miniſter which he adviſed the King to ſcet 


and Conduct of the King's principal Affi 
After he was declar'd Prime Miniſter, he my. 
naged all the King's Affairs both foreign wy 
domeſtick. 

Before Henry was ready to paſs into Fro, Mi 
the War was already begun at Sea. In Api | 
Admiral Howard had put ta Sea with thiry. 
two Ships of War, while the French Flee 
remain'd at Breſt, expecting fix Gallies, wh 
Pregent was to conduct from Marſeilles. The 
Enghſh Admiral approaching Bre/t, deter: ao 
mined on attacking the French Ships as thy 1 I 
lay at Anchor; but on Intelligence of u. e c. 
gent's Arrival at Congquet,” he failed that vy 4 3 
to attempt taking: the fix Gallies, and atad n aw 
them with great Bravery ; but, during the E. r - 8 
gagement, his Ship being grappled with P- 00 yy 
gent's Galley, he enter d it Sword in Hud We:  - 
and there cauſed great Confuſion ; when, uke of 
after, the Galley being unhappily diſengai Him Che 
he was left amidſt his Enemies with very ff 45557 
Followers, and, being unknown, was Knock din Kh | 
over-board with Half-pikes: The Lok d be 0 
Admiral occafion'd ſuch a Conſternation ul u be 
the Engliſh Fleet, that they durſt not anker 8 a 
nue the Fight. This News arriving at Cut 4 6 
the King confered the Office of Lord Adm * d tl 
on Thomas Howard, the Deceaſed's Bron Kino 
Mean while, as the French Fleet, by receipt - = 
a ſtrong Reinforcement, was become ſup: * th n 
to that of their Enemies, the Eugiiſß "umn . 1 
turned to ſome of their own Ports, exp Mien 3 
che new Admirals Arrival. The French, et bu f. 
couraged by the Retreat of the Engi/d, Gl red th 1 
to the Coaſt of England, and even mut ls Entry; 
a. Deſcent in Suſex, and carried off ut Wält, 
Boo 5 . — hed 2 ö 

Abou the Middle of May, Henry * de King 
Body of Troops, conſiſting of eight tho 4 Na rand 
Men, under the Command of Talbot Eat 1 ep 


Shrewſbury, to prepare the Way for him, . Le 4 


Crowns 3 
Mean 
vo com 


Wins eren 


companied with theè Lords Stanly, F „ 
| water; - Cobham, and | many. others of oft; 
and at the End of May followed Sir . | 
Somerſet, Lord Herbert, with the Ear 

Nort 


She was W 
* Made chief 
"Sons by th 
idihop of « 
for all who 


er land 37 Kent. and Wil ty 1 F Brother Ea: 
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 Nudley and Delaware, Sir Edward Huſ- 
Lords mo Dimmock, with others to the 


Lende of 3000: Theſe two Bodies having 


ned, they march'd from Calais, and laid 
Olea, 


ly to Terouenne. The King himſelf departed 
ge England the 30th of June, having con- 
4 * his Queen Catharine Regent. He ar- 
ji 1 the ſame Day at Calais, being attended 
x Thomas Wolſey his Prime Miniſter, Charles 
4 auchn another Favourite, lately made Viſ- 
L If, with many others of the Nobi- 
1 + While the Troops continued the Siege 
vj Tirouenne, he remain'd at Calais with a 
Body of nine thouſand Men, ready to march 
on the. firſt Occaſion. At length, having cer- 
in Advice that the Duke of Longueville was 
approaching tO relieve the Town, he haſten'd 
£m Calais to the Siege, where he arrived the 
th of Auguſt. On the 97h, the Emperor 
ame and conferred with him between Aire 
nd Jerouenne, and three Days after repair'd 
to the Camp and ſerved as Volunteer under 
the King, ſcrupling not to receive a hundred 
Crowns a Day for his Pay. : 
Mean while, the Duke of Longueville, 
who commanded the French Army, approach- 
Ins Terouenne, Henry paſſed the Lys with the 
reateſt part of his Troops, in order to meet 
tin, The two Armies engaged, but not 
lng ; for the Fight was ſcarcely begun, when 
the French, by what Accident is unknown, 
mn away in Confuſion, without any poſſibi- 
lity of their being rallied ; but the principal 
Officers choſe rather to be taken Priſoners than 
fellow ſo diſhonourable an Example. The 
Duke of Longueville was of the Number. 
h Chevalier Bayard, La Fayette, Buſſi 
Anboiſe, and ſome others of the greateſt 
iſtintion, This Battle, if ſuch a Rout 
may be ſo termed, was called, The Battle of 


ir Spurs than their Swords. After the Bat- 
t, the beſieged deſpairing of Relief, ſur- 


nd King Henry, accompanied by the Empe- 
, entered on the twenty-fourth. _ 

As the Seaſon was not yet very far ad- 
anced, Henry determined, before the Cam- 
jagn ended, to beſiege Tournay; which held 
ut but ſeven or eight Days; and Henry en- 
red the City on the 24th, a Month after 
Entry into Terowenne; 


Whillt Zexry was thus buſied in his War 
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unt, becauſe the French made more uſe of | 


nder'd the City the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, 


—— — 
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with France, the King of Scotland, though 


he had married Margaret, eldeſt Daughter of 
Henry VII. yet inſtigated by the French King, 


and taking Advantage of Henry's Abſence, - 


aſſembled his People to invade England, and 
entering Northumberland, he took divers Places, 
particularly Norham Caſtle. The Engliſh 
Writers affirm his Army to be ſixty thouſand 
ſtrong; nay, ſome mount the Number to a 
hundred thouſand, which is ſcarce credible: 
The Earl of Surrey was then in Yorkſhire 
with twenty-ſix thouſand Men; but, on the 
firſt News of the Scots entering England, he 
marched directly towards them, and attacked 
the Scots ; after having with Difficulty pats'd 
a fort of Moraſs between the two Armies; 
The Particulars of this Battle are ſo variouſly 
related, by the Hiſtorians of both Nations, 
that the one Narrative is not to be followed 
without deviating from the other; but with 
regard to the Succeſs it is not the ſame, ſince 
they all agree, that the Scots loſt the Day, 
after valiantly fighting till Night, which parted 
them. The King of Scotland was killed in 
this Battle, together with one Archbiſhop, 
two Biſhops, four Abbots, twelve Earls, ſe- 
venteen Barons, and eight or ten thouſand 
common Soldiers. The Engliſb own they 
loſt five thouſand Men in this Encounter; 
but not one Perſon of Diſtinction; this Battle 
was fought near Flodden, on the gth of Sep- 
tember, 1513. C 

Henry being now returned into England, 


and finding the great Services done againſt the 


Scots in his Abſence, created the Earl of 
Surrey Duke of Norfolk; Charles Brandon 
Viſcount Liſſe, he created Duke of Suffolk ; 
and Charles Somerſet, Earl of Worceſter. 
Margaret of York, Daughter of the Duke of 
Clarence, Edward IV's Brother, obtained 
likewiſe the Title of Counteſs of Saliſbury, 


as Heir to the Earl of Warwick her Brother, 


beheaded by Henry VII. + | 1 
Thomas Wolſey had now been ſome Months 
Prime Miniſter, without receiving other par- 
ticular Marks of his Maſter's. Favour ; but 
Wolſey was not forgetful of himſelf; The Bi- 
ſhoprick of Lincoln being vacant, he fo or- 
dered, that the King demanded it for him of 
his Holineſs, who had engroſs'd the Colla- 
tions of all the Sees by anticipated Reſer- 
vations. Soon after Lewis Guillard, Biſhop 
of Tournay, neglecting to repair to his Dio- 


* The King divided his own Fotces into three Bodies: The Vanguard, conſiſting of three thouſand Men, was commanded by 
"wr Branden, Viſcount LI; the Right Wing by Sir Richard Carew, and the Left by Thomas Lord Dur; Henry Bourchier 


un of Ejex was Lieutenant-General of the Spears, and Sir Jahn Pechy commanded the Horſe. Edward Stafford Duke of Bucking- 
With fix hundred Men was on the King's Left-hand z and on the Right, Sir Edward Poynings with the ſame Number. George 
ul, Lord Abergavenny, followed with eight hundred Men; and Sir William Compton, with the Retinue of Fox Biſhop of Winche- 
Fe of Wolſey, which amounted to eight hundred Men, brought'vp the Rea,  - 3 
„eas Wife of Sir Richard Pole, deſcended from a very ancient Stock of that Name ſomewhere in Wals. This Sir Richard 
T wn chief Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to Prince 4 and Knight of the moſt noble Order of the Garter. He had 
| ddt by the Lady Margaret; Henry, afterwards Lord Montague, Geffrey, Arthur and Reginald, the famous Catdinal Pole, 
| k op of Canterbury, and one of the three who reſided at the Council of Trent. . Margaret petitioned to be Counteſs of Sali, 
or all whoſe Caſtles, Minors and Lands ſhe obtained a Grant dated Ofober 14, which came to the Crown by the Attainder of 


r brother FJ: 
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ward Earl of Waravick. Dugdale's Baron. Vol. II. pag. 292. 
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ceſe ſince the City was in the King of Eng- 
land's Hands, the Pope readily ſuppos'd he 
had quitted his See, and gave the Adminiſtra- 
tion thereof to Thomas Wolſey, both in Tem- 
porals and Spirituals. This was ſuddenly and 
almoſt at once a conſiderable Augmentation 
of the new Favourite's Revenue. Leo X, 
not expecting much either from the Emperor 
or King of Arragon, eaſily perceived he might 
want the King · of England. In order to gain 
his Protection, he had diſpos'd of the Sees of 
Lincoln and Tournay in favour of Wolſey, to 
win him to his Intereſt by Preſents which coſt 
him nothing; but, after having ſatisfied the 
Favourite, he muſt teſtify, by ſome Mark of 
Diſtinction, his Eſteem for the Maſter. To 
that Purpoſe, he ſent him a Sword and a Hat, 
conſecrated on Chriſtmas Day; a Preſent which 
the Pontifts uſually make to Princes or Gene- 
rals who obtain ſome ſignal Victory over the 
Church's Enemies. Soon after Dr: Bam- 
bridge, Archbiſhop of York dying, Wolſey 
was tranſlated from Lincoln to that See; and 
that he might not be inferior to the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, he procured of the Pope 
to be made Cardinal, and Legate 2 Latere ; 
and after by the King was made Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. | 

And now Henry, by advice of his Council, 
concluded both the Peace with France, and 
the Marriage of his Siſter the Lady Mary with 
the French King ; but yet it ſtuck a while 
upon ſome Differences, Henry demanding 
Boulogne, and the King of France Tournay. 
In concluſion theſe Demands were waved, 
and the principal Conditions were, firſt, con- 
cerning the Lady's Jointure ; that ſhe ſhould 
have 32,000 Crowns of yearly Revenue, if 
ſhe ſurvived the King ; and then concerning 
this Peace, that the French King ſhould pay 
yearly to King Henry, for five Years, one hun- 
dred thouſand Crowns, and the Peace to con- 
tinue during their Lives, and one Year after, 
and bound reciprocally to aſſiſt each other, if 
either Kingdom was invaded. 

All Things thus concluded, the Lady 
Mary was brought to Dover by Henry and 
his Queen; and taken Ship, was landed at 
Boulogne, and royally conducted to Abbeville, 
with a numerous Train of Lords and Ladies, 
where the Marriage was conſummated, on 
the gth of October, 1514, But Lewis King 
of France lived not Jong after his Marriage, 
for he died on the firſt of Fanuary, 1515, 
fourſcore and two Days after his Marriage. 
By the Death of Leuis XII, Queen Mary 
his Relict, was at Liberty to diſpoſe of 2 
ſelf, and to follow her own Inclinations fa- 


* The Duke, with Sir Richard Wingfield, and Dr. Va, were deputed to carry over Henry's Letters of Condolance to the W 
and had not long been at Paris, before he made his Addreſs to her. They arrived the ſecond of May, 
on the thirteenth at Greemwich. The Queen (ſay the French) carried with her in Jewels, Plate, and Tapeſiry of Lew 1. 
the Value of two hundred thouſand Crowns ; among which was a great Diamond called J Mirior de Naphs, which Pan 


fain have redeemed at a great Price. 
| 3 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


ther than the publick Views of the : 
Brother. Beere her Marriage — bus ie : 
ceived a no ſmall Affection for Charts wo: ; 
don, Duke of Suffolk, a moſt accom * 1 
Nobleman; nay, it is even reported £ 7 h 
King had promis'd to marry her to Tar , 1 
Lewis XII, coming in the Way Fa by 
Marriage with that Prince being to ſeal ho 'J 
Peace between France and England, ſhe i 61 
under a neceſſity to ſacrifice her Love t Fe Wi 
Good of the two Kingdoms. Lew, 1 Per 
Death occurring within three Months I abo 
his Nuptials, the Dowager Queen mw gent 
willing to run a ſecond Hazard of 1. Con 
forced into the Arms of another Spouſe k con 
of der own chuſing. Henry, ſuſpeciy 15 twee 
Deſign, wrote to her the beginning 2 5 _ 
| - tn 
bruary, deſiring her not to re-marry with that 
his Participation ; but the Queen believe | Tour 
would be eafier to obtain the Kino" Pans Kin 
« . O Wi 8 
when the Thing was done, than his Pem Cro 
ſion to do it; wherefore in March, about * on fi 
Months after the Deceaſe of Leuis X11 H cf th 
privately eſpous'd the Duke of Sol. The Dowe 
very next Day, ſhe notified the Matter n er. 
Letter to the King her Brother, and tu Dane 
the whole Blame on herſelf, intimated . fhould 
him, that ſhe had in ſome Meaſure fo Mark 
the Duke to this raſh Action, Henry (em 8 1s, 
at firſt highly incens'd ; but his Anger u. 
ſoon appeas d. Their Peace being made, thy d0 { 
returned to Henry, and were very well Treaty 
ceived, * a Api 
Not long after Margaret, Queen of Vance, 
land, eldeſt Siſter to Henry, fled to E ticir $ 
for Succour to her Brother, who afligned offi {cnted | 
her the Caſtle of Harbottle in Northuni This C 
land to reſide in, where ſhe was delivered twenty 
a Daughter. The ſaid Lady, after her H At t 
band the King of Scotland was killed at H ortune 
don Field, having married Archibald Bu Mnnite: 
Angus, and by reaſon of Diſſenſions in Sl the Biſhy 
land, came to England, when after the E 75r4, 
been there a Year, ſhe returned back to «lh 1 
land. fror 
And about this time Cardinal Campe ma Ind recen 
ſent by the Pope to Henry, to ſollicit bin Ulorſhi 
a War with the Turk ; with whom Cad ad there 
Molſey was joined in Commiſſion ; who h mak 
ing of the mean Equipage that Campe ant nua 
Molſey ſent him twelve Mules carrying & . B. 
fers ſumptuouſly covered; but ſome d no 
ſaid Coffers happening to lip down in (ﬆ The ; 
fide, during the Proceflion of his Ent!) "ih: a, 
London, fell with ſuch Violence, that fi eo, Lord 
of them unlocked, and there fell out of th Yo 2 
old Hoſe, Shoes, pieces of roaſted rms of th 


Bits of Bread, Eggs, &c. to the 5"; 


and were public ly , 


Laugh 
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f all the People. But the Errand 
oy pt about he dd not ſucceed in, for 
nt s well known to be but a Device to get 
en without any Intention to proſecute 
the War againſt the Turks, but only to bring 
Money into the Pope's Coffers. 

In 1518, the King of France deſiring great- 
y to have Tournay reſtored to him, by great 
Gifs and greater Promiſes, won Cardinal 
yalſey to move the King on it, who on his 
perſuaſions conſented to be treated withal 
about it. Accordingly the King of France 
ent Ambaſſadors to England, where after long 
Communication, an Agreement was at laſt 
concluded under Pretence of a Marriage be- 
tween the Dauphin of Fance, and the Lady 
Mary, Daughter to the King of England ; 
that in Name of her Marriage Money, 
Turnay ſhould be delivered to the French 
King, he paying Henry ſix hundred thouſand 
Crowns in twelve Years, and fifty thouſand 
on taking Poſſeſſion of the Place. But out 
of theſe Sums was to be deducted Mary's 
Dower ; whoſe Jointure was to be as great 
35 ever had been aſſigned to any Queen of 
France. And moreover, the French King 
ſhould pay to Cardinal Wolſey a thouſand 
Marks yearly, in recompence of his Reve- 
nues, received from his Biſhoprick of Tour- 
nap, 

0 ſoon as the two Kings had ratified the 
Treaty, and folemnly ſworn to the Peace at 
Lindm and Paris, the King and Queen of 
France, acting in the Name of the Dauphin 
their Son, affianced Princeſs Mary, repre- 
lented by the Earl of Worceſter her Proxy. 
This Ceremony was performed at Paris the 
twenty-firſt of December, 1518. 

At this time Wolſey was on the Top of 
Fortune's Wheel. He was Favourite, Prime 
Miniſter, Lord Chancellor, Adminiſtrator of 
the Biſhoprick of Bath and Wells, Archbiſhop 


vt York, fole Legate d Latere, his Collegue - 


onpejo having been recalled. He had Pen- 
ons from the Emperor and King of France, 
nd received immenſe Profit from his Chan- 
lorſhip, by the Privileges his Royal Maſter 
ad thereto annexed ; moreover, Henry ceas'd 
ot making him Preſents, and giving him 
mtinual Occaſions of augmenting his Reve- 
us, But his Pride exceeded all Bounds. 
© now no longer ſaid Maſs, otherwiſe than 
* The Kin 


de Parts of 
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after the manner of the Pope himſelf, not on- 
ly Biſhops ſerving him therein, but Earls, 
nay Dukes, giving him Water and the Towel. 
When he went into the City, two Croſſes 
were carried before him by two of the talleſt 
Prieſts to be met with, mounted on the largeſt 
Horſes; one of which Croſſes was that of 
Legate, and the other that of York, And 
when the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, writing 
a Letter to him, ſubſcribed, Your Brother 
Wilkam of Canterbury, he took it amiſs to 
be termed his Brother, 

In 1520, the Emperor Maximilian died; 
Charles King of Caſtile (afterwards called 
Charles V.) being elected Emperor in his 
Room. And in the ſame Year there was an 
Interview of the Kings of Prance and Eng- 
land, between Ardres and Guiſnes; where 
was nothing to be ſeen but Entertainments, 
Tournaments, Balls, Maſquerades, and other 
Diverfions, wherein the two Courts mixed 
to their mutual Satisfaction. All Things on 
both Sides were ſo magnificent, that this 
Princely Aſſembly was named, The Camp of 
the Cloth of Gold x. The two Kings parted 
not till the twenty-fourth of June, having 
ſpent about three Weeks together in continual 
Diverſions. Henry, on his Return to Ca- 


lais, thought fit to pay the Emperor Charles 
a Viſit at Graveling, and returned the ſame 
Day to Calais. On the Morrow the Empe- 


ror, with his Aunt, Lady Margaret, came to 
ſee Henry at Calais, and continued with him 
three Days. In a little after Henry returned 
to England. | 

Soon after, a War broke out between the 
Emperor and the King of France, for com- 
poling whereof, Cardinal Wolſey (Henry be- 
ing appointed Mediator between them) ſet 
out for Calais with a numerous Retinue, where 
he was met by the Ambaſſadors of the Em- 
peror and the French King ; but nothing ma- 
terial was concluded on by them; Wolſey be- 
ing in the Intereſt of the Emperor. How- 
ever, after he had long feigned to endeavour 
only to procure a Peace, he declared, he faw 
no Proſpe& of Succeſs. He then preſented 
the Plenipotentiaries a Treaty to ſign, con- 
taining Articles of ſmall moment, viz. That 
the French and Flemings ſhould have Liberty 
to fiſh for Herrings *till the End of January; 
that the two contending Monarchs ſhould enjoin 


C cauſing a building of 328 Foot ſquare to be erected, from which a private Gallery reached to the Caſtle of Gui/nes, 


3 this great Building were artificially framed in England, and afterwards taken aſunder and brought home. The Model 
i f r 


lohting, 
o Yards lon 
> Arms of th 
{ ) the two Kin 
Ailing and Dancin 
e 19th they conti 


© Nobleman wit 


Forough, that four of the Aſſiſtants were hurt. 
„ Went in maſq 
"Many Compli 


be been an Eye-witnefs, fol. 73, Ge. 


25, with ſeven Aſſiſtants each, encountered all Comers, and came off with Ap 


Herbert ſays, was at Greemwich in his time. The two Kings met on the 7th of June, in the Vale of Audren, and 
walked Hand in Hand to a Tent of Cloth of Gold. On the gth they came and viewed the Camp or Place of Exerciſe, 
g. and 106 broad, with Scaffolds on the Sides for the Beholders. There were alſo ſet up two artificial Trees, with 

e two Kings and their Aſſiſtants, on which were affix 


the Articles of the Juſts, &c. June 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
plauſe. June 16th paſſed in 


Z with the Queens and other Ladies. June 17th, being Sunday, and the 18th, being foul Weather, they repoſed. 
inued their Courſes. On the 2oth the Tournay began, where our King particularly got that Honour, that a brave 

h whom he fought, preſented him with his Horſe as a Gage of his being overcome. On the 21ſt the Sport 
On the 22d the Barriers began. The 23d, our King, with his Siſter Queen 
uing Habits, to ſee the French Queen at Ardres, Francis likewiſe going to the Engl Queen. On the 24th, 
ments, Embraces and rich Preſents, they took leave of each other. Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeems to 
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their Subjects not to purſue any Veſſel into the 


Ports or Harbours appertaining to the King of g 


England, nor commit any Hoſtilities within 
the Territories of the ſaid King, during the 
War ; that the King of England; and the 
Cardinal Legate his Lieutenant, ſhould be the 
* Conſervators of theſe Articles, to be ratified 
within ten Days. We have here a very ſen- 

ſible Proof of Volſey's Inſolence, who, in a 

Treaty drawn by himſelf, preſumed thus to 

ſet himſelf on a level with his Sovereign, by 

being jointly with King Henry declared Con- 
ſervator, 

Mean while Cardinal Molſey ſtill continued 
at Calais, under Colour of ſearching for ſome 
farther Expedient, to procure a Pacification be- 
tween the two Monarchs. He often diſpatcHh'd 
Couriers to both, with Propoſals which he 
knew they would not accept. At length, 
feigning himſelf deſirous of gaining time, he 
went perſonally to the Emperor at Bruges, 
where he was received with as much Reſpect 
as if he had been King of England. There 
he concluded with the Pope and Emperor a 
League againſt France, by Virtue of the Powers 
he had brought with him. By this Treaty, 
his Holineſs ingaged to thunder the Church's 
Cenſures againſt King Francis, Henry was to 
invade him with an Army forty thouſand 
ſtrong. The Emperor and Henry obliged them- 
ſelves to break all their Engagements with 
him. Moreover, Henry, promiſed to give the 
Emperor in Marriage Princeſs Mary, already 
affianced to the Dauphin. Theſe were the 
chief Articles agreed on by the Emperor and 
Cardinal, the 247h of November, 1521, which 
were to be ratify'd and put into Form of Trea- 
ty within three Months ; but they engaged to 
be ſecret till the time of Performance. Thus 
was Henry perſuaded by his Miniſter to op- 

reſs his Ally the King of France, by whom 
be had not been any way injured. But cer- 
tainly Henry would have acquired more Glory 
in continuing Umpire of the Peace between 
the two contending Monarchs, and procuring 
Tranquillity to all Europe, than by the Con- 
queſts wherewith he was flatter'd by his Mi- 
niſter. 

Volſey had already puſh'd his Fortune to 
ſuch a Height, that it ſeem'd difficult to make 
thereto any Addition ; nevertheleſs, all was too 
little to ſatiate his Ambition and Avarice. His 
Legateſhip had, at the Beginning of this Year, 
been prolong'd for two Years; but he deem'd 
himſelf too ſuperior to all other Legates not 
to have a different Commiſſion from theirs, 
In April, he procured from Leo X. a Bull, im- 
powering him to make fifty Knights, fifty 
Count Palatines, as many Acolyths * and 

Chaplains, forty apoſtolick Notaries, who 
ſhould have the ſame Privileges as thoſe made 


4 | 7 of 
* Inferior Church-ſervants in popiſh Countries, who, under the Sub-deacon, waits on the Prieſts and Deacons, lights the 


carries the Bread and Wine, and pays other ſervile Attendance, 
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ings. When he believed he had ſufficient En 


by the Pope; to legitimate Baſtards, 
rees in Arts, Law, Phyſick, and 
and grant all ſorts of Diſpenſations , ; 
not ſatisfy d with the vaſt Wealth he pofſe 
or with the Means he had to increaſe it 10 
ſantly, he cauſed alſo the rich Abbey of x; 
bans to be given to him this Year in c, 
It is no wonder if, being arrived to ſo e 
vated a Degree of Grandeur and Opulency 15 
Pride increaſed proportionably. Though the 
King's Blindneſs for him was inconceivable 1 
was not ſo with the Courtiers, who faw * 
too plainly how groſly he miſled his Maſe: 
who placed in him ſuch Confidence; yet now 
durſt take notice of it, ſo was his haughty and 
revengeful Temper dreaded. The Duke gt 
Buckingham, Son of the Duke of the fame 
Name, who in the Reign of Richard III bg 
his Head on the Scaffold for attempting to 
procure the Crown for Henry VII, ſadly e. 
perienced how dangerous it was to diſcover 
Peoples Sentiments of that proud Prelate, He 
happen'd one Day to ſay, in the Hearing af 
one who betray'd him, that, I caſe the Kin 
died iſſueleſs, he thought he had a Right t th 
Crown, and if ever he aſcended the Throne, ji 
firſt Care ſhould be to puniſb the Cardinal a- 
cording to his Deſerts, The Duke's Title ws 
not altogether groundleſs, ſince he was de- 
ſcended from Anne of Gloceſte r, Grandaughter 
to Edward III. But what the Duke hut 
faid concerning his Title, was rather impn- 
dent than criminal, ſince he pretended not to 
the Crown except King Henry died without 
Heirs. Indeed, his Title might be ill-ground- 
ed; but he had done nothing to ſupport i: 
His Crime then conſiſted only in what he had 
ſaid againſt the Cardinal, who, for that Re 
ſon reſolved to diſpatch him. To that pu- 
poſe, he gain'd ſome of his Domeſticks, ad 
by their means, learn'd that he had conſulted 
a certain Monk, who pretended to fortil 
Things to come, and had confer'd with lm 
ſeveral Times ſince April, 1512. Probi 
the Duke, fond of this Title, had inquitedo 


ort, 
of 7 
el. 
Al 


Nen. 


the Monk, whether the King would die 1-8: 


leſs ; and that was ſufficient to give the Ul 
dinal occaſion to miſconſtrue all his Procte 


dence againſt him, he began with depn 
him of his two principal Supports; nam 
the Earl of Northumberland his Father-in- 
whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome Freie 
and the Earl of Surrey his Son-in-A. A 
whom he confer'd the Government of Tela 
to remove him from London. Preſently n 
the Duke was apprehended and accuſe! 
High-treaſon, The Subſtance of hi =” 
peachment was, that he had ſeveral T - 
conſulted that Monk concerning the Succt 


” 2 


The Duke confeſſed he had talked 
es with the Monk; but deny'd it to 
be with the Intent he was charged with, Ne- 
ſertheleſs he was condemn'd to die as a Trai- 


or, which he could not bear to hear when 


entence WAS 
Sk cried he, you have ſaid as a Traitor 


1d be ſaid unto ; but I was never one. My 
lords, continued he, addreſſing himſelf to the 
Peers his Judges, I nothing malign for what you 
kve done to me, but the eternal God forgive 
u m Death, and I do. I ſhall never ſue 
4 the King for Life ; bowbeit, he is a gra- 
aus Prince, and more Grace may come from 
lin than J defire. My Lords, and all my 
Fells, I dere you to pray for me, When 
he fad he would not ſue to the King for Life, 
his Meaning was, he thought it would be 
fuitles, knowing he fell a Victim to Wolſey, 
whoſe Sway over the King was abſolute, In- 
bed, the Miniſter had ſo order d it that, tho 
all the Peers of the Realm had a Right to aſſiſt 
it the Trial, there were preſent only one Duke, 
dne Marquis, ſeven Earls, and twelve Barons; 
ad probably he had ſecured the Majority, 
All the Favour this unhappy Nobleman re- 
cxived, was to be beheaded, inſtead of dying 
the Death of a Traitor + 
ms attended with loud Marmurs among the 
People, and fatyrical Libels againſt Wolſey, 
wherein, among other Things, was ſaid, That 
it was not ſtrange the Son of 4 Butcher ſhould 
klight in ſhedding Blood : But this was all 
the Revenge was taken for that Injuſtice; this 
Cardinal was too deeply rooted in his Sove- 
rign's Eſteem to dread or regard theſe Mur- 
murs, which beſide never reach'd the King's 
Ears, all who approach'd him being either 
es or Creatures of the Cardinal. 
While all the Chriſtian Potentates were bu- 
led in their t ral Concerns, the Refor- 
mon made great Progreſs in Germany, by 
means of Lutber's Writings, which were read 
mh great Eagerneſs; and though he had 
krach d and written againſt the Po 
three Years, he had ga 


ular, 
ſometim 


onl 
in' d Abundance of Fol. 
ers. In the ſeveral Anſwers which ap- 
Pear d, as well againſt this as the other Books 
df Luther, the Decretals of the Popes, and 
| e Works of Thomas Aquinas were urged in 
our of the pontifical Authority. This gave 


y the Duke of 


ih. 


8 


HENRY VIII. 


io the Crown, and affected to make himſelf him occaſion, in his Replies, to ridicule thoſe 


pronounced * : My Lord of 


This Execution 
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who, in defence of the Papal Power, alledg'd 
the Deciſions of the Popes themſelves, and the 
Teſtimony of Thomas Aquinas, who was ca- 
nonized for carrying the Pope's Authority as 
high as poſſible. Beſide, he expreſſed not any 
extraordinary Regard for that Author's Wri- 
tings; which, very probably, was what chiefly 
inſenſed Henry VIII. againſt him. As Henry 
had much ſtudied the Works of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and from thence properly had acquired 
all his theological Knowledge, he could not 
bear to ſee his favourite Author thus con- 
temn'd, He thought himſelf therefore a Match 
for Luther, and able to confute his Writings z 
but as Leo X. had by a Bull expreſly prohibited 
the reading of Luther's Works, and as an An- 
{wer neceſſarily ſuppoſed the Peruſal, Cardinal 
Molſey applied to the Pope for a Power to 
permit ſuch to read them as deſired it with 
Intent to confute them. This was granted 
him by a Brief dated the 17th of April, 1521, 
the Pope little dreaming what fort of Doctor 
it was who was about ſupporting his Cauſe, 

In September Henry finiſh'd his Book againſt 
Luther, intitled, Concerning the ſeven Sacra- 
ments, He defended Indulgences, Papal Au- 
thority, the Number of Sacraments, and other 
Articles combated by Luther, proceeding on 
Thomas Aquinas's Principles as on Truths not 
conteſtible. Moſt probably, he was aſſiſted 


by Cardinal Wolſey in compoſing this Work, 


which was preſented to the Pope in full Con- 
ſiſtory. Leo X, who wes ſtill living, received 
it with great Joy, and ſpake of it in the high- 
eſt Strains of Adulation, making no ſcruple to 
compare it to the Works of St. Auguſtine and 
St. Ferom. This is no wonder; a Book com- 
poſed by a potent Monarch, in Defence of the 


Papal Authority, could not be too much 


eſteemed by a Pope. A few Days after, Leo 
aſſembled the Cardinals, to conſult with them 
after what Manner he ſhould requite the King 
of England's Service to the Church. After a 
long Debate, they reſolved to honour that 
Prince with the glorious Title of Defender of 
the Faith . In conſequence of this Reſo- 
lution, the Pope ordered a Bull to be drawn, 
confering that Title on Henry, and all the 
Kings of England his Succeflors. Pope Leo 
dying ſoon after, Wolſey ſpared neither Labour, 
Aſſiduity nor Expence to procure himſelf to 


1K Norfolk, who was conſtituted High- ſteward for the time. He was brought to trial May 13, Hall, fol. 85. 
' - Was Executed on Tozver-hill, May 17, and was buried in the Church of the Auguftines in Broadfreet, London. 
7 deſcended of Ednund Earl of Stafford, who married Ayn, Daughter of Thomas of 
"_ his Wife, one of the Daughters of Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland) one Son, Henry, and three Daughters; Elzabe 

nd , Lene Howard Duke of Norfolk 3 Catharine, to Ralph Newil Earl of 'Weftworland: and Mary, to George Newl 
xy. With this Duke of Buckingham ceaſed that great Place of High Conſtable of England, hereditary in his 


I 

* mow debated, whether he ſhould be filed Protector or Deſender of the Roman Church; or, of the Apeſtolick See 3 or, 
* ical, or Orthodox King; but Defender of the Faith was at laſt pitched on. This Title had formerly been enjoyed b 
our Kings his Predeceſſors Spelman. Fuller, in his Church Hiſtory ſays, there went a Tradition, that Patch, King Henry 
ng very jocund one Day, aſked him the Reaſon ; and when the King told him, it was becauſe of his gew 
fender of the Faith; the Fool made this arch Reply, Prithee, good Harry, let thre and I defend ene another, and let the Faith 


Edmund 
oodftock, Son of EAward III, left (by 
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be elected to the pontifical Dignity; but he 


was greatly diſappointed in his Hopes, when 


the Conclave of Cardinals choſe Ade ian, Bi- 
ſhop of Tortoſa in Spain, who aſſumed the 
Name of Adrian VI. 

But tho! Wolſey ſucceeded not in this Pro- 
ject he procured for himſelf the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, one of the richeſt in England, in 
lieu of Bath and Wells, which he willingly 
reſigned in exchange. He was now raiſed to 
the higheſt Point of Grandeur a Subject can 
aſpire to. He was Archbiſhop of York, Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, Abbot of St. Albans, Car- 
dinal, Legate d Latere for Life, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, prime Miniſter and Favo- 
rite, careſſed by moſt of the Princes of Europe, 
with almoſt abſolute Power in England, where 
nothing material was tranſacted, either in Spi- 
rituals or Temporals, but by his ſole Direction. 
It is eaſy to comprehend ſo many Advantages 
were but too capable of rendering him proud 
and inſolent. He looked on the King's Sub- 
jets as Slaves, and, unfortunately for them, 
inſpired his Sovereign with the ſame Princi- 
ples. Wolſey about this Time cauſed ſeveral 
Religious Houſes to be ſuppreſſed, to appro- 

riate the Revenues to two Colleges, which he 
intended to found at Oxford and Ipfwich ; and 
got the Pope's Conſent to it. He had alſo 
compleated near Hampton, a ſtately Manſion, 
which ſurpaſſed in Beauty the Royal Palaces ; 
but apprehenſive leaſt it might breed a Jealou- 
ſy in the King, as ſome had began to complain 
of his Mal-adminiſtration, he made the King 
a Preſent of it; and the King in exchange 
permitted him to live in the Palace of Rzch- 
mond; at which the People were highly of- 
fended. Wolſey's Meaning by this Preſent, 
was to infinuate, that he heaped up Riches, 
purpoſely for the Sake of the King , and this 
Inſinuation had its deſired Effect. | 

About the ſame time the King created 
Henry Fitz-Roy, his natural Son (whom he 
had by the Lady Ehzabeth Blunt, Daughter 
of Sir John Blunt) Duke of Richmond and 
Somerſet, and High Admiral of England, 


though he was but ſix Years old. As Henry 
had no legitimate Son, he was very fond of 


this his furious Offspring; but he died when 
ſeventeen Years of Age. 

In 1523, Henry began to be troubled in 
Mind about his Marriage with Queen Kathbe- 
rine, but whether through Scruple of Con- 
ſcience, or Deſire of Change, was by many 
doubted. He had been married eighteen 
Years to his Queen, and by her had three 
Children, whereof one was living when he 
formed the Deſign of her Repudiation. He 
-alledged, as the principal Reaſon, his Scruples 
for marrying his Brother's Widow; but, as 
many pretend that theſe Scruples troubled 


him not till: he was in love with Anne Bullen, 


one of his Queen's Maids of Honour, it is 


of ENGLAND, 
inferred, that his Doubts concernino the v., 
lidity of his Marriage ſprang from thi A 
Paſſion, and without that would not Tag 
exiſted : Accordingly, ſome labour to "wh 
his Divorce had no other Foundation than 15 
Paſſion for that Lady. Others again ende : 
vour to prove, that his Love and his Seru 15 
were independent of each other. But = 
ever this be, without dwelling on the Kings 
ſecret Motives, or attempting to Rs, 
into his Thoughts, which lie concealed 1 
human Eyes, let us content ourſelves yy, 
what he himſelf publiſhed. In the fire Place 
he faid, He was troubled in Conſcience 6. 
his Marriage with Katherine; and, in . 
lity, he had but too much Reaſon ; the Wy. 
der is, that he had not theſe Scruples fore: 
He had married his Brother's Widow, 2d 
found ſuch Matches prohibited by the Lein. 
cal Law, It is true, he had the Portis, Ml folly f 


Diſpenſation; but he could not be ignorant, ence 
that many learned Divines were of, Opinion the Op 
that the Pope could not diſpenſe with the Ml bit Fi 
Laws divine, This was ſufficient to give Mer i 
him very juſt Scruples. As foon as thee rente 
Doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was willig w been v 
clear them, and found in Thomas A, 5 ſhe 
what he had perhaps inattentively read many. Wi Page fr 
times: Firſt, That the Levitical Laws az Mir: her 
moral and eternal : Secondly, That the Pope N numat 
cannot diſpenſe with the Laws of God, be. s reds 
cauſe to diſpenſe with a Law, one muſt be BMVirned:: 


ſuperior (or at leaſt equal) to the Legiſlator, MW! Artic! 
Some affirm, that Longland his Confeſor in of hi 
cheriſhed his Doubts, by the private Orders e Que: 
of Cardinal Wolſey ; which is not improva- Which ne 
ble. The Queen was Aunt of the Empem, edimon; 
with whom Welſey had no great Reaſon to be AE that N, 
pleaſed : Befide, the Favourite loved not the As the: 
Queen herſelf, becauſe ſhe could not help Mnounce 
ſhewing how much ſhe was offended, that 2 BWWrelumeq, 
Biſhop, a Cardinal, a Legate of the Holy r People 
See, ſhould lead fo ſcandalous a Life. Hov- I Cab 
ſoever this was, ſoon after the Archbiſ dhe firſt 
preſented to the King a Writing, under the t it was 
Hands and Seals of all the Biſhops, where ne, and 


they condemned his Marriage as contrary u t Cuſton 


common Decency, and the Law of C0. Bd: fury, 
Only Fiſber Biſhop of Recheſter refuſing to , but e 
ſet his Hand, it is faid the Archbiſhop male i ebntment. 
another write his Name unknown to bim. be Fig 
But by what Means ſoever this Scruple bal e pretende 
Beginning, Henry was reſolved to have an Er y extraor 
ut to it ; and that the Matter might be a  Proudeſt 
ly debated, he allowed the Queen to _ WW” Carding 
choice of what Council ſhe thought belt; ee to him 
who thereupon choſe Warham Archbillo gts he p 
of Canterbury, Fiſher Biſhop of Rect on. II 
Standiſh Biſhop of St. Aſaph, and ſere „b 6 
thers. In the mean time he ſent to al ; ad doubt 
Uniyerſities in Taly and France, to havet f *y thin 
Opinions; but eſpecially to the court lter coulc 


Rome, deſiring the Pope to ſend his Leg of betr 
2 
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| cauſe; who accordingly ſent Car- 
of ae and joined Cardinal Wolſey, in 
dina Ton with him. The Place appoint- 


Ch hearing the Cauſe was at the Black- 
. hea 


| Court being ſet, the Judges 
Ver ens whilſt their Commiſſion 
5 ' which done, the Crier called 
-f King of England; who anſwered Here. 
32 he called the Queen; who riſing from 
her Seat, without ſaying a Word to the Le- 
ates, went and kneeled down before the 
Ning and made a very moving Speech, con- 
uding with imploring his Juſtice and Pity ; 
Aer which ſhe withdrew, and would never 
more appear, NOT ſuffer any Perſon to defend 
3 as ſhe was retired, the King de- 
cared he was very well pleas'd with the Queen, 
nd in ſuing to be divorced from her acted 
och from a Motive of Religion and Con- 
Lence; which Scruples were confirmed by 
the Opinion of all the Biſhops of England. 
i Fiſer, Biſhop of Rocheſter, denied he 

Ter ſet his Hand to the Writing which was 
eented to the King. Mean while the 
Ween was cited again; but inſtead of appear- 
we ſent in her Appeal in form to the 
Wore, from whatever had been, or ſhould be 
lone hereafter : Nevertheleſs ſhe was declared 
ontumacious, The ſame Day the Proceſs 
us reduced to twelve Articles, on which 
Witneſſes were to be examined. The princi- 
al Article was, Prince Arthur's. Conſumma- 


he Queen had denied with an Oath, and 
rich notwithſtanding was proved by the 
eſtimony of ſeveral Perſons, as far as a Thing 


: that Nature can be. | 

: | As there was nothing more to do but to 
p fonounce the Sentence; it was univerſally 
1 relumed, that all would be over this Seflion ; 
ly ut People were ſtrangely ſurprized when Car- 


nal Campejo was heard to adjourn the Court 
the firſt of Offober ; alledging for Reaſon, 
kt it was the time of the great Vacation at 
Pe, and he was obliged to comply with 
W- Cuſtom, The King was as much enra- 
as ſurprized at the Proceedings of the Le- 
is, but diſſembled both his Surprize and 
clentment, 
The Figure Cardinal Wolſey made, during 
© pretended Judgment of the Proceſs, was 
7 extraordinary, Of all Mankind he was 
proudeſt and moſt haughty; he was ſe- 
r Cardinal to his Collegue, and yet gave 
e to him in every thing, and ſuffered him 
act as he pleaſed, without ever oppoſing his 
| Sh Had the Buſineſs ſucceeded an- 
a to Henry's deſire, Wolſey's Conduct 
a doubtleſs have been applauded; but 
* thing turned againſt the King, that 
* could not poſſibly avoid being ſuſ- 
of betraying his Maſter's Intereſts, or 


ion of his Marriage with Katherine, which 


at leaſt of having been very remiſs in his Ser- 
vice. Henry himſelf thought fo, though he 


did not ſhew it directly. On the other hand, 
Anne Bullen, who had ever believed the Car- 


dinal in her Intereſt, was extremely ſurprized 


when ſhe was informed of what had paſſed 
being fully perſuaded; that had the Cardinal 
ſo pleaſed, this Affair would have taken an- 
other Turn ; but that he had altered his Re- 
ſolution. Whether her Opinion was well 
grounded, or the Vexation to find herſelf 
ſtill ſo remote from her Hopes, exaſperated 
her againſt Molſey, ſhe thenceforwards looked 
on him no otherwiſe than as a profeſſed Ene- 
my deſerving her utmoſt Vengeance; fo, find- 
ing Henry diſpoſed to give Ear to whatever 
was ſaid againſt his Miniſtry, ſhe neglected 
nothing might contribute to his Ruin, In 
this ſhe was aſſiſted by ſeveral Perſons of the 
higheſt Rank, who had no reaſon to love that 
haughty Prelate. 

The gth of October the Attorney-General 
preferred a Bill of Indictment againſt Wol/ey, 
as guilty of violating the Statute of Præmu- 
nire. The ſeventeenth of the ſame Month, 
Henry ſent and demanded the Great Seal, 
though it was given him for Life; for which 
reaſon, the Cardinal made ſome Scruple to 
deliver it; but he obeyed the ſecond Com- 
mand, and in few Days the King gave it to 
Sir Thomas More, a Perſon univerſally eſteem- 
ed for his great Integrity. No ſooner had 
Molſey delivered the Great Seal, but the At- 
torney-General preferred againſt him other 
Articles of Impeachment. The King having 
given him leave to appoint Counſel to ariſwer 
for him, he choſe two who appeared, and 
proteſted in his Name, he knew not that ob- 


taining the Bulls whereof he was accuſed was 


contrary to the national Laws, and prejudicial 
to the Prerogative Royal: As for the Particu- 


culars wherewith he was charged, they ſaid, 


he confeſſed them, and caſt himſelf entirely 
on the King's Mercy. He was accuſed twice, 
as I ſaid, viz, on the ninth and eighteenth 
of October, and both times found guilty, and 
declared to be out of the Protection of the 


Laws. Probably, he was indicted firſt, for 


obtaining ſeveral Bulls without the King's 
expreſs Licenſe, and the ſecond time for ex- 
erciſing the Office of Legate 2 Latere in 
England, without the King's Letters Patent 
to that purpoſe, contrary to the Intent of the 


F | 5 
As ſoon as tlie Cardinal was Outlawed, the 


King commanded him to quit 737k Place, and 
retire to a Country Seat belonging to him as 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. Then he ordered an 
Inventory. of all his Goods to be taken, 


which contained immenſe Riches, acquired 


by many Acts of Injuſtice. Some time after, 


he got preſented to the King a very humble 
Petition, praying a Protection for his Perſon; 
without 
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4.96 The HISTORY of EN GLAN p, 


without which, he ſaid, he was expoſed to the 
Inſults of the meaneſt Enemy who would a- 
buſe him. This Requeſt Henry granted, No- 


vember the ſeventeenth, with a Power to an- 


ſwer for himſelf in all Actions which ſhould 
be entered againſt him for the Future: More- 
over, he left him the Archbiſhoprick of 7br#, 
and the See of Vincheſter. It is difficult to ac- 
count for Henry's Behaviour with reſpect to this 
Cardinal, ſince, at the very Time he ſeemed 
moſt inſenſed againſt him, he ſent him a cer- 
tain Ring, which was, between them, a token 
of the continuance of his Affection. The Car- 
dinal, who was then on the Road to his Seat 
near Eſber, was ſo tranſported with Joy at the 
Sight of the Ring, that he alighted from his 
Horſe, and fell on his Knees in the Dirt to 
receive it: But his Hopes were not long - lived. 
His Enemies, who had Henry's Ear, laboured 
ſo ſtrenuouſſy to exaſperate the King againſt 
him, that his Affair was finally brought before 
the Parliament. The Cardinal was chiefly ac- 
cuſed of abuſing his legatine Power, contrary 
to his Oath, when admited to the exerciſe of 
his Legateſhip : Of unjuſt Proceedings as Chan- 
cellor : Of making himſelf, on ſeveral Occa- 
ſions, equal to the King *: Of iſſuing out di- 
verſe Orders of Moment without the King's 
Knowledge: Of acting arbitrarily on many 
Accounts, as if he was rather Sovereign than 
Miniſter, The reſt of the Articles were all of 
the ſame Nature, and ran upon the ill Uſe he 
had made of his Power, as Legate, Chancellor, 
Prime Miniſter, and Favorite : But I cannot 
paſs over in Silence one Article which ſeems 
very extraordinary, namely, that the Cardi- 
nal, knowing he had the Pox upon him had 
the Confidence daily to approach the King's 
Perſon, frequently whiſpering in his Ear, with- 
out fearing to infect him with his Breath. 
Theſe Articles being ſent down to the Com- 
mons, Thomas Cromwell, Member of Parlia- 
ment, and Yolſey's Domeſtick, undertook his 
Defenſe, and did it in ſuch a Manner as re- 
dounded much to his own Honour, and was 
one of the main Cauſes of his future Advance- 
ment : It is true, he pretended not to clear 
him of the Crimes wherewith he was charged, 
bat only to ſhew he was not guilty of Trea- 
ſon, as the Houſe of Peers aſſerted, wherein he 


ſucceeded anſwerably to his Withes. 
During theſe Tranſactions, Cardinal Wolſey 


remained, at his Country Seat, between Hope 
and Fear, without being able to form any cer- 
tain Judgment of the King's Deportment to- 
wards him. Tho' all his Goods were ſeized, 
and that ſeemed to denote he intended to ſhew 
him no Favour, yet he, from time to time, 
beheld ſhining on him ſome Rays of Benevo- 
lence, which made him hope that his Maſter, 
who had loved him fo well, would not be for 


* He uſed to write in his Letters and ſnftruQions, The King and I. And, I<vould ye ſhould do thus, The L l I He, 
gur hearty thanks, tec, Herbert, p. 126. Strype's Mem. Vol. I. p- Mr, coll 


1 


Confiſcations to the value of fix thouſand the 


ever inexorable. In Effect, the twelfth 
February, the King granted him a non p 

don of all his Offenſes, of what Nature u. 
Then the King made with Wolſey , Fats 
Agreement, by which he left him the Fi > 
biſhoprick of York, (except York-Pl,,, = 
Whitehall) with all its Revenues and He wh 
dencies: As to the See of Wincheſter i 
bey of St. Albans, Henry reſerved to him 
their Revenues, tho he left him the Til 

but the Cardinal was bound to reſign * 
when required, in conſideration wheregf the 
King aſſigned him Yearly a thouſand Mat, 
Ster ling from the See of Wincheſter wich: 
Promiſe to grant him the like Pention'on 6. 
other Benefice, in caſe he was deprived of ty 
Moreover, he returned him out of his om 


hundred and ſeventy-four Pounds: All tie vai 
remained to the King, with Volſ 0 
who acknowledged it as a particular Fyyyll 
that his Majeſty vouchſafed to leave him an 
thing. This was all he preſerved of the n 
menſe Riches acquired during his Credit: lll 
what afflicted him moſt fenfibly, was that M bereig 
two Colleges, founded with ſo much hid 
and called by his own Name to be a pememi in int 
Monument of his Glory, were likewiſe o {op : 
fiſcated. He wrote on that Topic to the K tt 
and in Terms which perfectly expreſſed HM red, 
deep Concern for that Loſs : Nay, he even nM: his 
treated Cromwell to imploy his utmoſt i 
vours towards preventing his two Colleges fu n 7 
being involved in his Ruin. But in vain: Mi fam 
King took Poſſeſſion of all the Lands terer 
belonging, and indowed them anew, in H bitoue 
own Name inſtead of that of their Founder u. | 

Notwithſtanding all this, Volſy had H King, 
hopes, by reaſon of ſome marks of Friendl_hf ew of 
given him by the King on certain Occalong ſuffice 


He had permitted his Removal to Rich ht oth 
where he was nearer his Perſon : Momo ounted 
hearing he was indiſpoſed, he ſent a N he mac 
man to viſit him in his Name, and even cu! Iittle 
Anne Bullen to write to him: But at the f ling TI 
time the Compaſſion which Henry exprl 8 wh 
for him cheriſhed his Hopes, it made hi 2 : 
mies apprehenſive of his return to Court, Upel hi, 


therefore they never ceaſed to exaſperate 
King againſt him. In a Word, as they 
not ſee him ſo near the Court without a 
hending a Revival of the King's Aﬀechol 
a Miniſter he had fo paſſionately love, 

cauſed Orders to be ſent him to with 
his Dioceſe of York. In all probability, 2 
Bullen, contributed moſt to his Diſgrace, * 
none but a Miſtreſs could have made t 6 
forget ſuch a Favorite. However this be 
Cardinal being forced to ſubmit, ep 
Journey to the North with a Tran, ©. 
ſo numerous as uſual during bis Pre 


-ofifing ſtill of a hundred and fixty F. ol- 
He arrived about the end of Septem- 
Werts dvood, where he made a Stop, accord- 
Caſtom of the Archbiſhops of York, 
il things were ready for the Ceremony of his 
t ment, which was to be performed in a 
= with a Magnificence little ſuiting his 
Condition, But while he was prepar- 
. in his Archbiſhoprick ths Call 
ing A * Authority which he imagined would 
WT left him, he was, by the Earl of Nor- 
tunberland, arreſted for High-treaſon. He 
11d at firſt have inſiſted on his Privilege as 
un: But the Earl told him, that ſhould 
"ot hinder him from executing the King's Or- 
rs, At the fame time his Phyſician was 
cred, and ſent to London with his Legs tied 
10 ws Horſe. It is not known to this Day, 
whether Henry had been prepoſſeſſed that the 
Cydinal had a deſign upon his Life, which 
do veyer is not very probable, However this 
my have been, he ſet out by ealy Journies, 
fr London, extremely mortified at the Thoughts 
of his going to appear as a Criminal in a City 
ere he had before commanded with almoſt 
oeccreign Authority: But, very probably, his 
Wit turned to his Advantage, as it threw 
im into a fit of IIlneſs which conſtrained him 
p ſtop at Leiceſter Abbey, where he ended his 
ss the thirtieth of November x. Before he 
ird, he faid to the King's Officer who ſtood 
er hi Bed: FI had ſerved God as diligent- 
b os I have done the King, he would not have 
wen me over in my grey Hairs. Thus died 
b famous Cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt 
:uhty of Men; and we may add, the moſt 
Wnbitious and moſt greedy of Eſtates and Ho- 
jours, It is affirmed, that while he governed 
be King, he never gave him Advice without 
View of his own Intereſt. This alone would 
e ſufficient to obſcure all the fine Qualities he 
ght otherwiſe have, but which, in the main, 
mounted only to a great Penetration, where- 
he made very bad Uſe. 1 
A little before this Henry being full of per- 
eng Thoughts about the Divorce, and un- 
man what to reſolve, determined on taking 
Frogreſs into ſome of his Countries, in order 
diſpel his Melancholy. And in his Journey 
> ldg'd one Night at Waltham, where 
Har and Dr. Gardiner chanced to take up 
ir Lodging at the Houſe of a Gentleman 
0 had two Sons, to whom Thomas Cranmer 


8 Tutor, At Supper they happened to fall 


K and ca 
it his. 
0 


o diſcourſe about the Caſe in Agitation, 


namely of the King's Marriage with Queen 
Catharine ; and as the Maſter of the F amily 
had informed the two Courtiers of Cranmer's 
Merit and Capacity, they deſired him to give 
his Opinion on that Subject, who at firſt mo- 
deſtly declined it, but they preſſed him ſo 
much that he could not excuſe himſelf; fo 
after ſtating the Queſtion he ſaid, He ſaw no 
better way to extricate the King from his Dif- 
ficulties, than to procure in Writing the Opi- 
nion of all the Univerſities in Europe, and of 
the moſt eminent Divines and Civilians ; that 
one of theſe two things would follow, either 
the Learned would judge the Pope's Diſpenſa- 
tion ſufficient, or deem it invalid. That in 
the firſt Caſe the King's Conſcience would 
have reaſon to be eaſy; and in the Second, 
the Pope would never venture to paſs Sentence 
contrary to the Opinion of all the learned 
Men in Chriſtendom. Fox and Gardiner re- 
liſhing this Advice, imparted it to the King, 
who immediately ſent for Cranmer, and or- 


dered him to imploy his Pen on the Divorce; 


who ſoon did with univerſal Approbation. 
After that he was ordered to accompany the 
Ambaſſadors ſent by King Henry to the Pope 
and Emperor, to try for the laſt time to find 
ſome Expedient to terminate this Matter, which 
gave him much Perplexity. The Ambaſſadors 
found the Pope and the Emperor at Bologna 
and had Audience of both. The Pope ex- 
preſſed ſome Inclination to give Henry Satiſ- 
faction, but durſt not a& without the Concur- 
rence of the Emperor, who loudly proteſted, 
he would never abandon his Aunt Queen Ca- 
tharine, Cranmer maintain'd his Maſter's Cauſe 
with great Warmth ; which hindered not Pope 
Clement from nominating him his Plenipoten- 
tiary in England, to pleaſe King Henry, whom 
he ſtrove to oblige in Trifles, while he did no- 
thing for him in the grand Affair. 

Mean while Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's 
Counſel, ſent able and learned Men into France, 
Taly, Germany, Swiſſerland, &c. to conſult 
Univerſities concerning the Divorce. And ac- 
cordingly we find that the Opinions of the 
Univerſities of Angers, Paris, Bourges, Or- 
leans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, Ferrara and Padoua, 
were all uniform, declaring that the Pope's 
Diſpenſation for Henry's Marriage with Cathe- 


rine, being contrary to the divine Law, could 


not be deemed valid. Dr. Burnet having more 
largely handled this Subject, thoſe who are diſ- 
ſed more amply to examine this matter, may 


conſult his H:ftory of the Reformation, While 


oe way, he ſtayed a Fortnight at the Earl of Shrew/bury's at Sheffield-park, where he was taken ill one Day at Dinner. 
1 ys, Speaking of the Effects of his Diſtemper, it was apparent he had poiſoned himſelf. By the Mediation of that Earl, 
hy en Kingflon Conſtable of the Tower (the Perſon to whom he ſpake his laſt Words) was ſent by the King to convey him to 
By de much ado, being ſcarcely able to fit his Horſe, he got to Leicefer-abbey, where upon their coming out to receive 
4 A ad, Father Abbot, I am come to lay my Bones among you. He was buried in the Abbey-Chapel, of which even the 
D een at preſent to be diſcovered. He died the 28th of November, according to Burnet ; and according to Fiddes on the 29th, 
| 4 Haul 9. 529. He had begun a Monument for himſelf with his own Image, which one Benedetto a Statuary of Fhrence 

The 52%, and continued till 1529, receiving for ſo much as was already done four thouſand two hundred and fifty Du- 
bed — 4 "grad was ſo Glorious, that it exceeded far that of Henry VII. But upon his Death the King ſeized what was 


6 K Cranmer 
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the Divorce, Warham Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury died. To execute which Function, Henry 
had caſt his Eyes on Cranmer, then in Ger- 
many; but, contrary to his Expectation, he 
found the Doctor more averſe to accept, than 
others would have been eager to ſollicit for that 
high Dignity. And fix whole Months paſſed 
before he could be prevailed on to load him- 
ſelf with that Burden. But his Reluctance be- 
ing finally conquered by Henry's Perſeverance, 
he ſet out for London; and was conſecrated the 


13th of March 1533. | 
This Affair being ended, Henry required the 


Convocation of the Province of Canterbury to 


give their Opinion on theſe two Points; Firſt, 
whether the Pope's Diſpenſation for the King's 
eſpouſing Catherine was ſufficient, and could 
render valid ſuch a Marriage? Secondly, whe- 
ther it was ſufficiently prov'd, that Arthur had 
conſummated his Nuptials with Catherine? 
Whereupon the Convocation declared, on the 
5th of April, that the Pope had not Power to 
diſpenſe contrary to the Law of God, and that 


the conſummation of Arthur's Marriage was 


proved, as far as a thing of that Nature could 


be. The Convocation of Vork made a like 


deciſion the 13th of May following. 

Not long after King Henry's Marriage with 
Anne Bullen was publiſh'd ; which certainly 
was a moſt irregular Procedure, As that 
Monarch had determined on having his firſt 
Marriage nulled by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, he ſhould have poſtponed Publication of 
his ſecond Eſpouſals till Sentence was pro- 
nounced, All that can be alledged in excuſe 
of this Conduct is, that the new Queen was 
four Months gone with Child, and her Preg- 
nancy could not eafily be any longer concealed, 
But notwithſtanding this, the King might have 
got his firſt Matrimonials nulled ſooner, or the 
Second to be publiſhed ſomewhat later, fince 
there was only a Month between the Publica- 
tion and Sentence, However this be; Henry, 
deſpairing to prevail with the Pope, who had 
long trifled with him, and not much feari 
him, reſolved to have no farther Regard for 
him or the Publick, being in a manner ſure 
of Succeſs in whatever he undertook, conſi - 
dering how his People ſtood affected. In ſhort, 
being abſolutely fixed on terminating this Af- 
fair, he ſo ordered that the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury demanded leave to ſummon Queen Ca- 
therine. Before he came to this Extremity, he 


more than once attempted obtaining that Prin- 


ceſs's Conſent to the Divorce; but all his En- 
deavours proving fruitleſs, he granted Arch- 
biſhop Cranmer the required Licenſe. The 
Queen was therefore cited to appear at Dun- 


* William Bum, Lord 


jo; 1 bean en a Relation of what had paſſed between him and her, ſhewed it her; but the daſhed with a Pen all! 
h ſhe was called Princeſs Dowager. Burner, Vol. I. p. 132. = 


in which 


* 
* 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Cranmer was abroad ſolliciting the Buſineſs of able, not far from the place where the u. 
re 


that Monarch; remonſtrating 


ſided; but as ſhe refuſed to a . 
late, together with the Biſhops of burn Pre. 
London, Bath, and Lincoln, declar'q fend 
marriage with Catherine null, as being . q 
nant to God's Law. And ſoon after *, "9b 
ther Sentence, Henry's Marriage wh * 
Bullen, was confirmed; and on June 1 . 
the new Queen was crowned. Thus 230 | 
this famous Proceſs, the Iſſue whereof , 5 ed 
ed no leſs matter for diverſe Reflectionz * 
the Beginning, every one reaſoning as fy, „ 
by Prejudice or Intereſt. Je 
The Sentence of Divorce being Publiſhed 
Henry omitted not ſending thereof Notice t. 
Catherine by Lord Mountjoy, who tried to ; 
ſuade her to a Submiſſion ; but in vain 95 
ſtill remained inflexible, affirming, ſhe * 
be the King's Wife till the Pope had nulle 
the Marriage. This Anſwer being brought t 
the King, he ordered her to be ſtiled only bin- 
ceſs Dowager of Wales: But ſhe poſitively re. 
fuſed being ſerved by any who would not ire 
her as Queen, and the King thought not ft c 
remove ſuch as would ſhew her that Re. 
ſpect ®, EP” 

The news of King Henry's Marriage, ad 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's Sentence havin 
reached Rome, his Holineſs was highly infenſd 
at Henry. The Cardinals of the Imperial Fac- 
tion improving this Occaſion, moſt importy- 
nately urged his pronouncing Sentence againſ 
to him, that 
the Authority of the Holy See was arrived u 
its Period, if he ſuffered ſuch Inſults without 
due Reſentment. Accordingly Pope Chi 
publiſh'd a Sentence, declaring Henry's Ma. 
riage with Catherine legal and valid, and u-. 
quiring him to take his Wife again, with de. 
nunciation of Cenſures in caſe of Diſobedenc. i 

The Parliament meeting the fifteenth of 5. 
nuary 1534, opened the Seſſion with repealing] 
the Statute of Henry IV, againſt Heretic. 
This was not with deſign to exempt them from 
the Penalties in that Statute, ſince it was in tis 
inacted that they ſhould be burned, but od 
to hinder the Clergy from being ſole Judges 
Cauſes of this Nature, This was the real l 
tent of the neu Act, whereby, for the fut f 
Hereticks were to be proſecuted and tried . 
cording to the national Laws, without any . 
gard to the Canon Law. | 

By another Statute, which the Parlumell 
likewiſe then paſſed, it was inacted: Fir 
that all ſubſequent Convocations ſhould «ar 
vene by the King's Writ : Secondly, thit th 
King ſhould name thirty-two Perſons, uten 
of both Houſes of Parliament, and a like Nun. 
ber of Eccleſiaſticks, to examine the ( 


i being fn 


Meuntjoy, was to mix Promiſes with Threats, particularly concerning Catherine's Daughter 11 
next Arne s Iſſue in the Sueceſſion. But all would not do. She ſaid, ſhe would not damn her Soul, nor ſubmit to 1 
famy : That ſh was his Wife, and would never call herſelf by any other Name, ſince the Proceſs ftill depended at 


[ 
* 
- 
U 


Rent | 
all thoſe 19 


., "(itutions of the Church, with Power 
and 8 or confirm ſuch as they judged 
5 Ks As it is certain the Parliament 
11 by Directions from Court, it may eaſily 
« conceived King Henry had no very ſtrong 
qrclination to agree with the Pope, though by 
de Engagement he ſent to Rome he ſeem'd 
4 the Parliament was employ'd in theſe 
Matters, Henry received News of the Sentence 
nen and publiſhed againſt him at Rome, with 
ircumſtances, demonſtrating the little 
al the C ; ae 
Regard the Pope had for his Perſon and Dig- 
nity. Theſe haſty ; Proceedings convincing 
tim there was nothing more to be expected 
tm Rome, he no longer delayed executing 
from R 7 
his Reſolution to mo off all yon" oem mw 
ih the Roman Court; nor was the Parlia- 
an leſs offended than King Henry with his 
Holineſs's Conduct; ſo, the whole Legiſlature 
ting in the fame Mind, it was reſolved ut- 
ry to aboliſh the Papal Authority in En- 
gland, After what Clement had done, there 
was no m— way ; it ug neceſſary either to 
ihſtand him vigorouſly, or prepare to en- 
* all the 8 and Indignities to which 
England lay expoſed in the Reigns of Henry II. 
and John Lack-Land: but the Times were 
aterd; The Engliſh were no longer diſpoſed 
to ſubmit to ſuch Servilities as the Roman Pon- 
tis requir'd of their Anceſtors, neither was 
the King's Intereſt different from that of his 
dubjects; thus all being alike tired of the pon- 
tical Yoke; it was deem'd more honourable 
to demoliſh at once that formidable Power, 
under which the Kingdom had ſo long groan'd, 
than vainly to expect it would of itſelf be 
reduced within due Bounds. It may be eaſily 
jadged, the Favourers of the new Religion 
were not ſparing of their Pains to reduce 
Matters to this State ; nor was it long before 
What had been determin'd on was put in Exe- 
auen. In a few Days an Act was paſſed 
A ſundry Articles, all tending to the 
ane Point. 5 
| 7% firſt confirm'd the Statute for aboliſh- 
ug Annates, or Firſt- fruits. EY 
By the ſecond it was enacted, that thence- 
forwards the Pope ſhall have no Hand in no- 
E or L Biſhops; but that, 
"en any epiſcopal See ſhall become vacant, 
ie King ſhall ſend the Chapter a Conge delire, 
nd in cafe the Election ſhall not be over 
thin twelve Days after the Licenſe, it ſhall 
| Tre to the King; that the Biſhop elect 
ul ſwear fealty to the King, and then be 
, l br his Majeſty to the Archbi- 
"1 = B conſecrated that if the Biſhop 
BY tis AG. oy hal be le 3 
ſenalty of P _ * 
remunire, Moreover all Perſons 


Tere expreſly forbid applying to the Biſhop of 
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Rome for Bulls, Palls, or any other thing 
whatever relating to Religion. 
By another Act, were aboliſh'd Peter-pence, 
all Procurations, Delegations, Expeditions of 
Bulls, and Diſpenſations coming from the 
Roman Court; and the Archbiſhop was ap- 
pointed to grant all ſuch Diſpenſations, Cc. 
as ſhould not be contrary to divine Ordinance; 
on condition that part of the Money ſhould be 
paid into the King's Exchequer. Moreover, 
all religious Houſes, exempt or not exempt, 
ſhould be ſubject to the Archbiſhop's Viſita- 
tion. | . 
By another Act, it was enacted, that the 
King's Marriage with Catherine, Relict of his 
Brother Prince Arthur, ſhould be held null 
and void, and that ſhe ſhould be reputed only 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales. On the contrary, 


the King's Marriage with Anne Bullen is de- 


clared valid, and the Succeſſion of the Crown 
ſettled upon their Iſſue. Moreover, it is (aid; 
that any Perſon of what Quality ſoever, who 
ſhall ſpeak or write againſt the King's Mar- 


riage, ſhall be judged a Traitor to King and 


State, and that all the King's Subjects, with- 
out Diſtinction, ſhall be obliged to ſwear, they 
will obſerve and maintain the Contents of this 
Act. After this follows a Liſt of the Mar- 
riages prohibited by God's Law, among which 
is that of a Man with his Brother's Widow ; 
and it was enacted that, for the future, no 
ſuch Marriages ſhould be allowed, and that 
ſuch as were then in being ſhould be diſ- 
ſolved. PDE 
Thus was the Papal Authority aboliſh'd in 
England by Act of Parliament; indeed, few 
Biſhops and Abbots were preſent when the 
Act paſſed, However, only a ſingle Biſhop 
refuſed to ſet his Name to it, becauſe they 
made great Difference between ſubmitting to 
a Statute paſſed by lawful Authority, and 
giving their Vote for it. The Generality of 
the People expreſſed great Joy to ſee themſelves 
freed from a Yoke which neither they nor 
their Fore-fathers could patiently indure. None 
but the Monks exclaim'd againſt it, which 
they did very clamorouſly, and drew on them- 
ſelves the King's Indignation ; the Effects 
whereof they afterwards taſted. Thoſe who 
wiſhed for Reformation were highly pleaſed 
to ſee the main Obſtacle removed, believing 
the reſt would quickly follow; but this fo 
impatiently expected Reformation made not, 
in this Reign, all the Progreſs they imagined 
might reaſonably have been hoped, 
The Parliament breaking up the thirtieth of 
March, after all the Members had ſworn to 
obſerve what was enjoin'd in the ſaid Act, the 
King ſent Commiſſioners throughout the 
Kingdom, to adminiſter the ſame Oath to all 
his Subjects. Rymer's Collection of publick 
Acts contains the Oaths of ſeveral Abbots and 
| Friars 
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Friars of all Orders to this Effect; That they 
whuld be faithful to the King, the Queen, their 
Heirs and Succeſſors : that they acknowledged 
the King for ſupreme Head of the Church of 
England : that the Biſhop of Rome has no 
more Juriſdiction than any other Biſhop : that 
they renounced his Obedience : that they would 
fincerely preach Doctrines agreeable to the holy 
Scriptures : that in their Prayers, they would 
pray firſt for the King, as ſupreme Head of the 
Church of England, then for the 
her Iſue, and laſtly for the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. Some time after, Lee Archbiſhop of 
Yerk certified, by a Writing dated the fifth of 
May, that in the Convocation of his Province 
it was declared, That the Pope had no more 
Power in England than any other Biſhop. Only 
Jobn Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Tho- 
mas More late Chancellor, refuſed to ſign the 
Act of Parliament, which, as has been ſeen, 
contain'd three principal Articles, viz. the Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown; the Nullity of the 
King's firſt Marriage, with the Validity of his 
ſecond ; and the Aboliſhment of the Papal 
Authority. They offered to ſign the firſt Ar- 
ticle ; but for the other two, they ſaid, their 
Conſcience would not ſuffer them to conſent 
to them : whereupon they were committed to 
the Tower, 

While theſe Oaths were adminiſtering 
throughout the whole Realm, Henry ſent the 
Archbiſhop of York and Biſhop of Durham 
to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt forbear aſſuming 
the Title of Queen, and laid before her the 
Reaſons which moved the Parliament to de- 
prive her of it: but ſhe replied, She believed 
her Marriage with the King good and lawful, 
and ſhould hold it as ſuch to her dying Day : 
that ſhe had never conſummated her Mar- 
riage with Prince Arthur ; and they who af- 
firmed it, ſpoke not the Truth; that ſhe was 
not bound to ſubmit to the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's Sentence, fince his Holineſs had 
nulled it, and decreed the contrary ; that the 
King's Marriage with Anne was not valid, as 
being made during the Appeal ; that ſhe was 
not obliged to ſubmit to the Parliament's Or- 
dinances, not being King Henry's Subject, but 
his Wife; that beſide, theſe Acts were made 
by the King's Subjects on a Matter wherein 
himſelf was Party. | 

On the 26th of September, 1534, died Pope 
Clement VII, who was carry'd off by a Fit of 
Sickneſs ; and on the 127th of October follow- 
ing, Cardinal Farneſe was elected Pope, and 
aſſumed the Name of Paul III. | 

Not long after, the King iflued a Proclama- 
tion, inhibiting the Name of the Pope to be 
given the Biſhop of Rome, and commanding 
that Appellation to be eraſed in all Books, to 
deſtroy the very Remembrance thereof if poſ- 
fible. Then the Biſhops voluntarily ſwore to 
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Queen, and 


renounce expreſly all Obedience to 
of Rome. Gardiner, already Biſhop of 7 
cheſter, was not the laſt to take the 05 a 
though in his Soul he abhorred it as mw 
crilegious, but a blind Condeſcenſion 0 % 
King in this Reſpect was then the r the | 
Means to preſerve his Favour : beſide 2 
th 
Prelate was thereby enabled, on other Pq 
to thwart the Reformers, who daily 
Ground, "OY 
It was not only in Germany that t 
mation had bene d ſome dy Fr hrs | 
many other Places. In England it had *. 2 
in ſome meaſure countenanced by Carding 
Molſey, as, during his Miniſtry, no pe, 
was proſecuted for Hereſy, though the (le | 
wanted not Occaſions to exerciſe their wg 
Rigour, had they been ſuffered to do a th 
pleaſed. After Wolſey's Diſgrace, Sir 2 
More being made Chancellor, perſuaded the 
King, that what did him moſt Injury at ti 
Court of Rome, was the Report of his beno 
a Favourer of the Innovators, and to remge 
this falſe Imputation, the moſt infallible Way 
was to ſhew a Zeal for Religion, Herr 
following this Advice, ordered the Laws 4. 
gainſt Hereticks to be rigorouſly executed, 
very ſtrictly prohibited the importing any d 
their Books; but this Prohibition ſufficed not 
to prevent diverſe of Luthers Performancy 
from being brought into England, with the 
Engliſh Tranſlation of the New Teftament h 
Tindal, who was retired into Flanders. The 
Biſhop of London having thereof Notice, 
cauſed ſome Copies to be ſeized, and publick 
ly burnt by the Hangman; but this was f 
far from injuring the Reformation, that it n. Me Care 
ther turned to its Advantage. Many Perſons ere in 
full of Indignation at this impious Ac, i. om it 
fered that Sacred Writ was repugnant to tein, na 
Religion generally profeſſed, fince the Eci-WM. Before 
fiaſticks were ſo ſedulous to hinder the Be Year 
from being read; and that alone raiſed that 4 7 
Defire to read it; alſo the Diſlike Hu Year 
Subjects had taken to the Pope greatly proved 
creaſed by their reading Luthers Writing. y this 
As the Reformation gained Ground, its A 
verſaries Zeal flamed more and more agul_il 
ſuch as embraced it. While More was Cu. 
cellor, he ſpared no Pains to effect their ut 
Extirpation ; many ſuffered Martyrdom wu 
wonderful Conſtancy, which greatly coll 
buted to animate and fortify their Brethret: 
At length, the King having to manage“ 
German Proteſtants, becauſe he might al 
wards want them, ſuſpended the Proſecui 
which More had excited. On the other ht 
Anne Bullen very much mollified the Kis F 
that reſpect ; | Archbiſhop Cranmer contrib | 
to it likewiſe to the utmoſt of his Pow 9 
Thomas Cronuyll, now in great Eſteem 1 
Henry, ſeconded their Endeavours as fa 
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But they had a ſtrong Party againſt 
ſting of the Duke of Norfolk, 
ner Biſhop of Wincheſter, Longland, 
bh of Lincoln, almoſt all the Eccleſiaſticks 
4 any Acceſs at Court, and thoſe who, 
who they preach'd before the King, ſtuffed 
* cermons with Invectives againſt the Re- 
* All theſe had gain'd Henry's Con- 
26 by their Complaiſance in the Affairs of 
bis Divorce and Supremacy ; tho in the latter 
they ated contrary to their Sentiments, By 
his Condeſcenſion, they were enabled effectu- 
y to oppoſe the Reformers in all ſuch Arti- 
a aj concerned not the Pope, and eſpecially 
i that of Tranſubſtantiation, or the real Pre- 
ence, which Henry then and always believed 
wnqueſtionable. In ſpite of all this, the Chiefs 
if the Reformed deſpair d not of inclining 
tim by Degrees to a farther Reformation, be- 
uſe of the Connection the Articles of Reli- 
won have with each other: beſide, their Party 
mew daily ſtronger, by the Junction of thoſe 
who read the Holy Scriptures, and the religi- 
as Books which were handed about, notwith- 
fanding the King's Prohibition. Nothing bet- 
ter exidences the Number and Strength of that 
Party, than the Readineſs wherewith the Par- 
lament paſſed the Acts which tended to leſ- 
fn the Clergy's Power, and ſhake off the 
Papal Yoke. ne: | 
The Reformation made likewiſe ſome Pro- 
mes in France; the King himſelf expreſſed 
vt any Diſinclination for the Proteſtants Doc- 
mne, which was privately countenanced by 
bs Siſter Margaret Queen of Navarre : but 
the Cardinals of Tournon and Lorrain, who 
ere in great Credit with him, diſſuaded him 
tom it fo earneſtly, that they finally gained 
lim, nay, made him a violent Perſecutor. 
Before I cloſe what relates to the Events of 
e Tear 1534, I muſt not omit mentioning, 
ut a Twelve-month's Truce concluded the 
ut Year, between England and Scotland, was 
proved to a formal Pacification, the 1 1h of 
W c 8 
Though the Act concerning King Henry's 
rage, and the papal Power, bore the Seal 
publik Authority, they were very far from 
lg univerſally approved. As they were not 
ied fo much to the two Houſes as to the 
ng, on him it was the whole Blame was 
Of all the Male-contents, the Monks 
fe thoſe who took moſt care to diſtinguiſh 
emle]yes by their open Attempts to blacken 
in the Eyes of his People. They could 
| digeſt his having ſet himſelf up in the 
a of his Holineſs, whom they had al- 
95 Confidered, and ſtill did conſider as 
true Sovereign, notwithſtanding the Sta- 


them, conſi 


For 


tutes made againſt him, Theſe were the Per- 
{ons who induced the pretended Kentiſh Pro- 
pheteſs to affirm, That if the King put away 
Queen Catherine, and re-married, he ſhould not 
ſarvive it a Month; and his End ſbould be 
tragical, A Franciſcan named Peto, preach- 
ing before the King, was ſo audacious as to 
tell him to his Face, That God's Fudgments 
were ready to fall upon his Head ; that he was 
always ſurrounded with a Crowd of lying Pro- 
phets, who. foretold bim good Succeſs, But for 
himſelf, like another Micajah, he warned him 
that the Dogs ſhould lick his Blood, as they had 
done, Ahab's. The Fryar's Inſolence, and the 
daily Reports of the Invectives which were 
every where ſpread againſt him, provoked him 
extreamly againſt them, as well as againſt 


thoſe who had the Boldneſs to ſpeak oppro- 


briouſly of the Acts of Parliament. He was 
however very patient for ſome time, imagin- 
ing theſe turbulent Spirits would at length be 
calmed ; but when he found they ceaſed not 
aſperſing him with the groſſeſt of Calumnies; 
he called a Council to conſider how he ſhould 
behave towards thoſe who affected to contra- 
dict his Laws, and calumniate himſelf. Some 
of his Council were for his winking at all Of- 
fences of this kind, leſt any Exceſs of Rigour 
ſhould have a quite contrary Effect to what 
he deſired : but others repreſented to him the 
ill Conſequence of ſuch Conniyance, They 
ſhewed him that the Drift of theſe Men was 
to ſtir up the People againſt him, to give the 
Biſhop of Rome Opportunity to aſſert his pre- 
tended Authority, and thercfore they were 
for putting the Laws in Execution with the 
utmoſt Severity, Of this Opinion was alſo 
Henry himſelf, as moſt agreeable to his fierce 
and ſtern Temper, which could not bear Con- 
tradition ; beſide; he foreſaw the Event, if 
his Enemies ſucceeded in their Defign to ren- 
der him odious to his People; it is not there- 
fore much to be wondered at, conſidering his 
Provocations, that he reſolved to treat with 
Rigour Perſons who, to the utmoſt Extent 
of their Ability, laboured to effect his Ruin. 

The Reſolution being taken of executing 
the Laws without Mercy, certain Priors, 
Monks, and others, who had been too free 
with the new Statutes, were apprehended, 
tried, convicted and executed, according to 
the utmoſt Rigour of the ſame Laws * ; but 
at the ſame time Henry, apprenſive leſt this 
Severity ſhould be aſcribed to the Inclination 
he was charged with for the new Religion; 
affected to uſe the ſame Rigour to thoſe who 
had openly embraced the Reformation, and 
put them to death with the others. Next to 
keep all People in awe by an Example which 


5 — the Prior of the Charterhouſe in FR the Priors of Exham, and Benall, a Monk of Sion, and Job Haile Vicar 


5, on May 4. 


Alſo Nineteen Men and 


P. 166, Kc. 352, 


Th and three Monks of the Charterhouſe, on Futy 18, 1535. They were all drawn and quartered at 
e Proteſtants put to death, were, John Frith, a Man of great Learning, and Andrew Heruet, on Juh 22, 1534- 
ſix Women, born in Holland. Theſe were burned. Hall, fol, 225, 226. Stow, p. 571. 
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ſhould make the Boldeſt tremble, he reſolved 
to deliver to the Rigour of the Law, Fiſber 
and More, then Priſoners in the Tower. To 
this end, Fiſher was required to take the Oath 
of Supremacy, it being ſuppoſed he would 
refuſe it, as was indeed the Caſe. About the 
fame Time, Paul III. actually conferred a 
Cardinalate on this Prelate, though he had 
declared, that were a Cardinal's Hat laid at 
his Feet, he would not ſtoop to take it up. 
But his Holineſs, whoſe Aim was to encou- 
rage ſuch as oppoſed King Henry, failed not 
exalting him to that Dignity, with this pom- 
pous Elogy ; That he conſidered him as the 
Cardinal of Cardinals. This unſeaſonable 
Honour did, very probably, accelerate the 
Fate of this Biſhop, who, being condemned, 
Vas executed the 22d of June, a Month after 
his being created Cardinal, and ſome Days 
before the Hat, ſent him by his Holineſs, 
reached London. After that, Sir Thomas More, 
being repaired to take the ſame Oath, refuſed 
to anſwer, ſaying, The Act of Parliament is 
like a Sword with two Edges, for if a Man 


an ſiver one Way, it will deſtroy the Soul, and 


if he anſwer another, it will deſtroy the Body. 
On his Refuſal he was condemned and exe- 
cuted. He was a Man of great Learning, 
and excellent Parts, but ſo addicted to jeſting, 
that even the Preſence of Death could not 
make him lay aſide his uſual Facetiouſneſs *. 
When, on the Point of being executed, ha- 
ving laid his Head on the Block to receive 
the mortal Blow, he perceived his -Beard was 
got under his Chin ; whereupon, haſtily riſing 
up, he bid the Executioner ſtay a little till he 
had put his Beard aſide, ſince, not having 
committed any Treaſon, it was not juſt it 
ſhould be cut off. 

While theſe things paſſed in England, Pope 
Paul III. till kept ſome Correſpondence with 


Sir Gregory Caſſali, who ſome time before had 


been Ambaſſador from Henry, and was ſtill at 
Rome, tho' without Character. That Pontif 
paſſionately wiſh'd, that ſome Expedient might 
be found to heal the Breach made by Cle- 
ment the Seventh's too great Precipitation, and 
confered from time to time with Caſſali; but 
when he underſtood that thoſe Monks, F:/her 
and More had been executed for denying the 
King's Supremacy, he deſpair'd of ſucceeding. 
He perceived no farther Ceremony was requi- 
fite on his Part, fince all regard for him was 
thrown off in England, and a ſettled Deſign 
ſhewn of maintaining what had been done : 
ſo, in order to ſupport the Honour of his See, 
he drew up a thundering Bull, excommuni- 
cating Henry, and abſolving his Subjects from 
their Oath of Allegiance : Moreover he en- 


When he was going up the Stairs of the Scaffold, obſerving they were weak, he deſired one of the Sheriff 's 
him his Hand to help him up, and ſaid, When I come dewn again, lit me ſhift for myſelf, as well as I can. 
was firſt committed to the Tower, one of the Officers, demanding his upper Garment (meaning his Gown) for his Fee, K 
taking off his Cap, gave it him, ſaying, That was the uppermoſt Garment he had. Hall, fol. 226. Abundance mo 
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join'd all the Eccleſiaſticks to depart his . 
minions, and the Nobility to take Arr. 
gainſt him. He put the Kingdom 
terdict, and prohibited all Chriſtia 
any Commerce with the Engliſp. He 
nulled all the Treaties made by foreign p;. 
with Henry before his Marriage with pr. 
Bullen, declaring their Iſſue already born 7 
to be born, illegitimate, 1 
Mean while Henry finding, that his dub. 
jects were daily corrupted by the Monks, u 
inſinuated to them, that he was haſte; x 
utterly to ſubvert the Catholick Religion 
reſolved to take all poſſible Precaution: h 
fruſtrate the pernicious Deſigns of theſe 4 
gerous Adverſaries. To this end, he had , 
moved in Council, whether it would not h 
proper to ſuppreſs at once all the Monafters 
This Queſtion was debated with great Warny, 
by reaſon of the two contrary Parties in the 
Council. Cranmer and Cromwell look d n 
the Suppreſſion of all Monaſteries.as a gra 
Step towards a Reformation, But on the 
other hand, the Duke of Norfolk, the Biſhog 
of Winchefter, Lincoln and others, who hat 
with Reluctance ſubmitted to what had her 
done againſt the Pope, could not reſolve qi 
conſenting to this Suppreſſion. They wer 
very ſenſible, after that, the Kingdom woll 
be irrecoverably loſt to the Pope, without 
reckoning that the Diſſolution of Monaſteis 
might produce yet greater Effects with regul 
to Religion, Henry, having heard the &r- 
guments on both Sides, found he ſhould not 
be able to ſuppreſs the Monaſteries all a 
once, without giving Offence to the Majorty 
of his Subjects; and ſo reſolved with hm- 
ſelf to do it gradually, and therefore to beg 
with a thing abſolutely neceſſary, namely, it 
remove Peoples Prepoſſeſſion in Favour of N 
Monks. To this end, he order'd a gene 
Viſitation of the Monaſteries, to know pe, 
fectly the Titles of their Revenues, the Beh 
viour of the Friars and Nuns, how the Rule 
of each Order were obſerved, and other Mit 
ters of a like Nature. He queſtion'd not til 
Viſitation would diſcover ſeveral confided 
Abuſes, which, being made publick, vol 
ſenſibly diminiſh Peoples Veneration for ft 
Religious, and pave a Way to his Delign. H 
was highly exaſperated againſt the Mon 
whom he conſidered as the greateſt Diſuv 
of his Repoſe. On the other Hand, . 
doubtedly, the hope of profiting by hel 
Eſtates did not a little contribute toward . 
puſhing this Aflair with great Earneſines 
Thomas Cromwell was choſen to manage 
Enquiry, by the Name of Viſitor-g" 
This Choice was a plain Indication of Hen 
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| he employ'd a Perſon who was 
wr b to the 1 8 ks. Cromwell, ha- 
ory ointed Subſtitutes or Commiſſioners, 
8. 3 very particular Inſtructions under 
by Articles ; and the Viſitation began in 
n It may be caſily judged that, 
t a Number of Monaſteries as 
ingdom, moſt of which hadnever 
wen viſited but very negligently, many were 
und abounding with Irregularities, as well 
- reſpect of the F. riars and Nuns Behaviour, 
i in Obſervance of Rules and Management 
of the Temporalities. The Viſitors, who 
were not their Friends, and doubtleſs had Or- 
tr to frighten them, fail'd not giving out, 
that they were on the Brink of being ex- 
ed to his Majeſty's utmoſt Severity, and 
the Rigour of the Law. Then, they ſug- 
xeted them, that to fave themſelves harmleſs, 
ind withal to hide their Diſorders, the beſt 
my was to refign their Houſes to the King, 
o on that Conſideration, would take care 
WT provide for each in particular, A good 
WE Number of Priors, being terrify'd by the Vi- 
fters, choſe to follow their Advice, their 
Monks agreeing to it, ſome to avoid Puniſh- 
ment, others to enjoy their Liberty, and ſome 
& want of Reſolution to reſiſt, The Re- 
ons of the Commiſſioners were publiſhed, 
that all might be fatisfy'd the King had not 
without Reaſon and Neceſſity order'd this ge- 
ea Viſitation, The Truth is, in ſome Mo- 
Wrſteries were diſcover'd monſtrous Diſorders 
Ai horrible Crimes, not only with reſpect to 
e Debaucheries of the Friars and Nuns, but 
iy on account of Images and Relicts, for 
n- chch a ſhameful Trade was driven to enrich 
honaſteries, by cheriſhing Peoples Super- 
„on. 
ng, who, as ſupreme Head of the Church 
gland, diſcharged from their Vows ſuch 
wer profeſſed under the Age of twenty- 
r Years, and allow'd all the reſt to quit 
ar Houſes, and live like Seculars, if they 
eaſed; but as the Majority of them had been 
ured to a Life of Idleneſs, and perceived, 
eben they forſook their Monaſteries, they 
a be forced to work for their Livelihood, 
liberty given them by the King produced 
o great Effect; beſide, there were doubtleſs 
bo out of Conſcience, thought not pro- 
do vſe it: Henry was obliged to take other 
ealures, 
Y this Year Nicholas Shaxton, a Friend to 
Reformers, was made Biſhop of . Sal:/- 
7; Hugh Latimer, Biſhop of Worceſter ; 


babe 


0 er; and Edward Fox to that of He- 


among all the King's Enemies, or En- 
» NONe gave him more Uneaſineſs than 
ephew the King of Scotland, and not 


ane. During the whole time of 
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that Prince's Minority, Henry had fomented 
the Troubles of Scotland, and even ſhewn 
that his Deſigns tended towards poſſeſſing 
himſelf of that Kingdom. James was there- 
of fully informed ; and though he expreſs'd a 
very great Regard for the King his Uncle, he 
however let him ſee he did not conſider him 
as a Friend, Henry was therefore in danger 
that, if the Innovations in Religion caus'd 
Diſturbances in the Kingdom, the King of 
Scotland would take Occaſion to be revenged, 
by aſſiſting the Malecontents. This Appre- 
henſion was by ſo much the juſter, as the 
Emperor, no ſtranger to the Scotiſh King's Diſ- 
poſition, had already laboured to inſpire him 
with Suſpicions and Jealouſies of France and 
England ; nay, he would have concluded with 
him a League, had not Francis broken his 
Meaſures, by procuring a Peace between 
England and Scotland; yet, notwithſtanding 
this Peace, Henry was always in diſtruſt of 
that Quarter; wherefore, to make himſelf 
eaſy, he formed the Project of inſpiring his 
Nephew with the Reſolution to follow his 
Example, and renounce the Pontifical Obe- 
dience, He wrote therefore a long Letter, 
declaring the Reaſons of his Conduct with 
regard to the Pope; and afterwards he diſ- 
patched an Ambaſſador to propoſe an Inter- 
view ; fancying that a Conference with him 
would produce a greater Effect than whatever 
he ſhould fay to him by Letter or Ambaſſy. 
Nevertheleſs, though the Reformation had 
already made its Way into Scotland, James 
had no Inclination to embrace it ; ſo the Ec- 
clefiaſticks about his Perſon eafily diſſua ed 
him from accepting the Interview, whereat 
they apprehended ſome Matters might occur 
not very advantageous to their Religion. Mean 
while James, not being Willing openly to 
refuſe the Conference deſired by the King his 
Uncle, gave him hope of his Conſent, after 
the removal of certain Difficulties, which were 
purpoſely ſtarted; but at the ſame time de- 
manded of the Pope a Brief, to forbid his 
having any Interview with the King of Eng- 
land. When the Brief came, he thereof gave 
Notice to the King his Uncle, who having 
prepared for his Journey, was highly offended 
at his Refuſal. 

In the beginning of the Vear 1536, Queen 
Katherine ended her Days at Kimbolton, in 
the goth Year of her Age, and was buried in 


the Abbey Church of Peterborough. Tho' 


her Virtue had gained her univerſal Eſteem, 


ſhe died however little lamented by the Pub- 


lick, becauſe ſhe equally embaraſſed her 
Friends and Enemies. Before ſhe expired, 
ſhe dictated a very tender Letter to the King, 
who ſeem'd to be extremely moved with it; 
but, in all appearance; his Grief was of no 
long Continuance, He was very fond of her 
when firſt married, -her mild and modeſt De. 


portment 
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portment having a greater Influence on him 
than ſhe could expect from her Beauty, which 
was far from being extraqrdinary, In time 
his Affection abating, he treated her with 
Indifference, though ever with much Ci- 
vility. 
The Parliament meeting the fourth of Fe- 
bruary, finiſhed the Work begun, by abo- 
liſhing whatever related to the Pontifical 
Power, not to leave the leaſt Pretence to ac- 
knowledge his Holineſs's Authority. But 
Henry had a farther View, namely, to ſup- 
reſs the Monaſteries, as well to be revenged 


on the Monks, and prevent their evil De- 


ſigns, as to poſſeſs himſelf of their Eſtates. 
In this Seſſion therefore, he repreſented to 
the Parliament, that the great Number of 
Monaſteries in the Kingdom were a Burden 
to the State, and earneſtly deſired them to re- 
medy the Evil by ſuch Means as they ſhould 
judge proper. Whereupon it was enacted, 
That all Religious Houſes of two hundred 
Pounds per Annum, and under, ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed, and their Effects given to the 
King. Of this Sort there were three hun- 
dred ſeventy-fix, and a yearly Revenue of 
thirty-two thouſand Pounds fell to the Crown, 
with more than a hundred thouſand Pounds 
of Plate, Furniture, Church Ornaments, 
and the like. A new Court was erected, 
named the Court of the Augmentations of 
the King's Revenue, which was to take Cog- 
nizance of all Matters eoncerning this new 
Acquiſition: The erecting a Court for ſo 
ſmall a Revenue; was a clear Evidence the 
King had no Deſign to ſtop there, but intend- 
ed to ſeize the Revenues of every Monaſtery 
in the Kingdom, 5 
The Convocation ſitting, as uſual, at the 
ſame time with the Parliament, it was there 
moved, that there ſhould be a Tranſlation of 
the Bible in Engliſb, and the Motion was 
approved. It muſt be obſerved, the King's 


Intent was only to ſhew his People, there was 


nothing repugnant to Scripture in what was 
done againſt the Pope. But Cranmer, Crom- 
well, and others of the Reformers, had much 
farther Views. They hoped, when the Bible 
was in every Hand, People would ſee their 
Error in many other Matters which hitherto 
had been deemed eſſential to Religion; but 


they took Care to hide their Deſigns from the 


King, knowing how contrary they were to his. 
Henry was abſolutely againſt all Reformation 
of Doctrine, and conſequently they were to 
bring him inſenſibly and by Degrees to what 
they deſired. They partly ſucceeded, but 
they fell extremely ſhort of what they had 
at firſt expected. However, they thought it 


ft is not known tb whom that Work was committed, or how they proceeded in it. For the Account 
not been preſerved, nor conveyed to us with that Care the Importance of the Thing required. Yet it appears 
Carried on at a good Rate; for three Years after this it was printed at Paris, which ſhews they made all 
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very conſiderable to obtain his Con fon 
ſhould be moved. in the Convocati 
the People the Bible in Engli/h 
cauſed the Motion to be approved. 
was then no other Exgliſb Verſion 
Bible but TindaPs, made at Antwer with 
publick Authority, the Convocation Ws 2 
the King .for 2 good Tranſlation ay Ti 
was tang to take on himſelf, * * 
Henry having obtained of th : 
all he Jefired, Rout it time 8 . 
which he did the fourteenth of April 1 
having continued it fix Vears. Never To 
3 ſo long ſince the Monarchy 
But the Face of Affairs was ſoon changed 
in reſpect to the Reformation, by the Da 
of Queen Anne Bullen, which happened 
ſhortly after. King Henry being at * 
poſſeſs'd with two Paſſions; a violent Love 
for Jane Seymour, Maid of Honour t5 the 
Queen, and a moſt exceſſive Jealouſy of hi 
Wife, Very likely, the latter was a Conf: 
quence bf the former. When Anne Bully 
Enemies found ſhe had loſt that Place which 
ſhe once poſleſs'd in the King's Heart, fi 
from being afraid to accuſe her of Unfaithfy. | 
neſs to her Royal Conſort, they belie'd they we. 
ſhould rather do a Pleaſure to her Con n E 
(who began to be himſelf unfaithful) if they WY ; = 
furniſh'd him with ſuch Pretext as might au- * 
thorize his Change. It is certain, Henry no 
longer bore his Queen that Affection which 
made him ſurmount ſo many Obſtacks t 
poſſeſs her: Whether Enjoyment had quench- 
ed this firſt Flame, or her Indiſeretions g 
ven him room for Suſpicion, he ſo gave hin- 
ſelf over to Jealouſy, that it was not in is 
Power to overcome it; or perhaps he nei 
much endeavour'd it. However this my 
have been, the Fact ſtands thus: Queen Au 
held a very friendly Correſpondence with Lov. 
Rochford her Brother, but could not en 
his Wife, who lived very ill with her Hu 
band, and had a moſt ſcandalous Charade 1 
It was this Lady who whiſper'd in H" fi. e 
Ear the firſt Report of Queen Am's be ** 
unfaithful to him, and particularly of l 2 
holding a criminal Converſation with hero 
Brother Lord Rochford, Henry, already pt 
judiced by his Paſſion for Jane Seymour, ui 
overjoyed to find, in the Queen's pretend 
Unfaithfulneſs, a Means to attain Poſſe 
of her he lov'd. As ſoon as Queen 4 
Enemies ſaw how the King ſtood affected I 
wards her, they took care to ruin her dug 
in his Favour, by accuſing her of fund) K 
trigues with her Domeſticks. Thek le 
mies were the ſame with thoſe of the Ri 


t fliat i 
On to giy 
and to harz 
As there 
of the 


of theſe Thinp 
that the Wort 
Convenient hall, l 


Matter which required ſo much Deliberation. Burnet, Vol. I. pag. 196. inatid 
x | | 


They imagin'd, ſhe had put King 
upon all his Proceedings againſt the 
on purpoſe to favour the new Religion; 

eren had ſhe not done this, it was ſuf- 
# at to make them hate her, that ſhe had 
foot Cauſe, by inſpiring the King with 
99 ſince that had occaſioned Katherine's 
* and conſequently all the Innova- 
* in Religion. Policy might alſo bear 
4 Part in their Scheme. They were ſen- 
ible that while Queen Anne lived, ſhe would 
he an invincible Obſtacle to a Reconciliation 
wh Rome 3 Whereas, if ſhe no longer ex- 
ited, they were in hopes that all Obſtructions 
«ould be remedied without much Difficulty. 
The Duke of Norfolk inwardly burned with 
i defire, to ſee Religion re-eſtabliſhed on the 
ome Footing it was before theſe Alterations, 
hough, like a good Courtier, he took great 
Care not to diſcover it to his Maſter, His 
Quality, Zeal and Credit had made him 
Head of the old Religion's Partiſans; and, 
she had the King's Ear, ke could eaſily do 
il Offices to the adverſe Party. The King's 
ſaloufy of his Queen was a too fair Occaſion 
to be neglected, ſince he could at once ſerve 
the Faction he would favour, and make his 
urt to his Sovereign; ſo the common Opi- 
lion is, that this Nobleman contributed moſt 
[to Queen Anne's Ruin; becauſe, of all her 
Adverfaries, he had moſt Acceſs to the King: 
But, be it by him or by others, King Henry 
ws ſome how inſpired with a Jealouſy which 
tuew him into a fort of Fury; neither is this 
much to be wonder'd at, conſidering his Tem- 
per, the moſt impetuous and moſt impatient 
ger known in any. In ſhort, Anne was 
charged with holding a criminal Correſpon- 
(ence not only with Lord Rochford her Bro- 
ther, but alſo with Norris, Weſton, Brereton, 
ad Seton, her Domeſticks. It muſt be 


Pope, 


Which the King never regarded while he was 
pot prejudiced, but which, fince his Prepoſ- 
eon, were but too ſufficient to confirm his 
dalpicions; beſide, as ſoon as he cave Ear to 
what was ſaid againſt her, there is very great 
ppearance that her Adverſaries became ex- 
tremely diligent, in giving ſiniſter Turns to 
Pra the moſt innocent of her Words and 
Atons. Heury was undoubtedly tormented 
ith Jealouſy ſome time before he divulged 
'; but finally, the Flame took Vent at a 
, mament ſolemnized at Greenwich, whence 
e luddenly withdrew with Tokens of ex- 
eſſiye Anger, whereof none could divine the 
<on. Seemingly, he had obſerv'd ſome- 
"i which confirm'd his Suſpicions, of 
a en none but himſelf took notice. Sanders 
7 Wy Queen dropping her Handkerchief, 
% her Gallants took it up and wiped his 
if with it; but that Writer is the only 

M oe mentions this Circumſtance, 


xknowledged, ſhe had ſome indiſcreet Ways, 
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However this be, no ſooner had Henry left 
the Juſts, but he 'ordered Lord Rochford, 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton to be 
arreſted ; and at the ſame, time Queen Anne 
was put under Confinement in her Chamber, 
and next Day conveyed. to the Tower; but 
what demonſtrably evidenced the Deſign of 
her Enemies to deſtroy her, was their pro- 
curing Orders for the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury to retire to his Palace at Lambeth, for 
fear, if he could ſpeak with the King, he 
would find occaſion to ſay ſomewhat effectual 
in her Juſtification, 1 8 

It is not ſurprizing that this Princeſs, under 
ſuch Circumſtances, ſhould be confuſed, and, 
having none to adviſe with, fall into the 


Snares laid by her Enemies. Her Uncle's 


Wife, Lady Bullen, with whom ſhe was 
greatly at Variance, was appointed to lie in 
her Chamber; and from this Lady, who was 
placed there to watch her, it came to be 
known that, during her Confinement, ſhe 
uttered certain Expreſſions which helped to 
confirm Henry's Suſpicions. However, on 
her Examination, ſhe poſitively denied her 
ever having been falſe to her Royal Conſort ; 
only, when ſhe was told that Norris, Weſton, 
Brereton and Smeton had accus'd her, though 
ſhe might have eaſily ſeen it was purely to 
draw from her ſome Confeſſion, ſhe believ'd 
ſhe ought not to conceal certain Things which 
had paſs d between her and them, She faid 
concerning Nerrzs, that aſking him one Day, 
why he did not go on with his Marriage ; he 
reply'd, there was no haſte; whereupon ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe plainly ſaw he was in hopes of ha- 
ving her, in caſe the King died. This ſeems 
to argue there was ſome Familiarity between 
her! and Norris; . otherwiſe, admitting the 
Fact to be true, it is hard to conceive that a 
Queen ſhould think of talking thus to one of 
her Domeſticks, 

With regard to Smeton, the Muſician, ſhe 
faid, he was never in, her Chamber but twice; 


that the laſt time ſhe faw him there, ſhe 


aſked him, why he was ſo fad; and that, in 
her Converſation with him, he had the Bold- 
neſs to ſay to her; No, no, Madam, a Look 
ſuffices me. i 

As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the 
Liberty to tell her, he loved her, and that ſhe 
thereupon bid him Defiance. — 
But, after all, the Queſtion is to know, 
whether the Regiſters whence this Examina- 
tion is taken are authentick, or whether the 
Examination was impartially written, In- 
deed, this Doubt alone is not ſafficient to 


clear the Queen; but then, when it is con- 


ſidered ſhe had for Adverſary a Huſband who 
was Sovereign, and jealous even to Madneſs, 
very likely, they who were employed to 
examine her, gave her Words ſuch a Turn and 
Senſe as favoured the King's ' Deſigns, by 

G M pretending 
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pretending to ſet down the Subſtance of her 
Anſwers inſtead of her genuine Words. | 
Touching Lord Rochford, all the Evidence 
for his pretended Familiarity with the Queen 
his Siſter, amounted to no more than, that he 
was once ſeen leaning on her Bed. | 
When the other four Perſons were exa- 
mined, Norris ſwore, he believ'd the Queen 
innocent, and perſiſted in his Aſſeveration to 
his lateſt Breath. Smeton confeſs d, he had 
thrice known the Queen carnally; but he 
was never confronted with her; nay, he was 
condemned before' her Trial, that he might 
not be a Witneſs. This makes very much 
for the Queen, fince it is not likely ſuch E- 
vidence would have been voluntarily neglect- 
ed, had it been deemed as good as it appears 
to be; but, very ſeemingly, it was fear'd 
Smeton would retract, or the Queen confound 
him if brought Face to Face with her. The 
reſt pleaded not guilty ; but were however 
condemned and executed. _ 


Three Days after, the Queen and Lord 


Rochford, her Brother, were tried by their 
Peers, the Duke of Norfc/k being Lord High 
Steward for that Occaſion. The Queen was 
accus'd of proſtituting herſelf to her Brother 
and four other Men, and conſpiring the King's 


Death; but this laſt Charge being without 


any Foundation, it was not thought proper to 
inſiſt on it. The Queen and Lord Rochford 
pleaded not Guilty, and yet were condemned 
without its being ever known on. what Evi- 
dence the Sentence was grounded. Judgment 
was given, that Lord Rochford ſhould be be- 
headed and quartered. As for the Queen ſhe 


was condemned to be burned alive, or be- 


headed, at the King's Pleaſure. 
There is abundance of Probability that 
King Henry believed the Queen guilty, and, 
under his then Prepoſſeſſion, Signs and Tokens 
were to him as good Proofs, But can the 
fame be faid of the Peers who condemned 
her ? Did their Conſcience permit them to 
condemn a Queen to Death on bare Surmiſes? 
IT fay Surmiſes, ſince had there been ſolid 
Proofs, they would very likely have been 
.publiſhed, in order to juſtify a Sentence of this 
Nature, which was unprecedented in Eng- 
land. Such Reſerve was not afterwards us'd 
with reſpect to another of Henry's Queens, 
who was really guilty of the like Crime, All 
can be urged in favour of thoſe who paſſed 
Szntence on Anne Bullen is, that their dread 
of turning againſt themſelves the King's Fury, 
if they complied not with his Humour, led 
.them to confider Appearances as real Proofs. 
It is obſervable, only - twenty-fix Peers were 
preſent at the Trial, though there were then 
tifty-three in England, as appears by the 
Summons to Parliament directed to them very 
ſoon after. This gives occaſion to conjec- 
ture that, according to the Method intro- 
24 0 > I 
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nanced the Reformation, ſhe would ha to exten 
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thoſe who were ſuſpected not to h 

Complaiſance as 0 8015 the King's pon 

at the Expence. of their Conſcience,  y, ch 
Dr. Burnet's ſaying, in his Hiſtory that * 

Bullen's Father was among her Judve: OY 

well known he retracted it afterwards hs 
The Sentence was executed the Ditictes h 
of May. Anne ſuffer' d Death with ; 
Conſtancy, after a ſhort Speech to thoſe . 
ſent, wherein the neither confeſod nor Fa 
the Crime for which ſhe was condem; 
She contented herſelf with acknowleds,, 
her Obligations to the King, with 5 
for him, and deſiring the Peoples Prepen 
herſelf. It is generally belicv'd, tha). 
dread of drawing King Henry's Anger 2 
her Daughter Elizabeth, prevented her fron 
inſiſting on her own Innocence. As ſhe yy 
perfectly well acquainted with that Prince, 
Diſpoſition, and could not vindicate here 
without charging him with Injuſtice, fy 
fear'd Elizabeth would become the Sacrifice f 
her Royal Father's Reſentment, Howe. 
this was the tragical Cataſtrophe of 4M 
Bullen, whom ſome have vehemently d. 
famed, and whoſe Conduct others have 3 
carefully juſtified, without any poſſibiliy o AM eon 
hitherto knowing for certain whether ſhe ws ent un, 
Guilty or Innocent, The Enemies to hi end v 
Daughter Elizabeth, and the Reformation, WW thik w 
have blackened her Character as far as they Mi: fon 
were poſſibly able, imagining thereby to g guel 
a mortal Wound to the Proteſtant Religion, den ru 
For a contrary Reaſon, the Proteſtants he de parli 
forgot nothing might conduce to give of heMornted | 
a quite different Idea. But both have rea. ag h 
ed on a falſe Principle, ſince the Goodnels c ceeſſor 
a Religion depends not on the Life and ( ooer to 


verſation of the Profeſſors, For my pat, Order as 
I may deliver my own private Opinion, I hs s cl. 
never believe the Peers her Judges had fit [ugic 
cient Evidence to condemn her as guilty Jeafing tl 
defiling the Bed of her Royal Confort : N The gu 
vertheleſs, it cannot be denied that by cg nded in 
Familiarities little becoming a Queen, 1 execut; 
gave her Adverſaries too much Ader 4, 


over her. As ſhe was young and beauti r Inſtr 
ſhe doubtleſs was not diſpleas d at ſeeing Wir def 
Effect of her Charms on all Sorts of Men fon, be 
imagining that the Love wherewith hc r was f 
ſpired them greatly enhanced her Merit: * ury, it ca 
ſee too many Females obnoxious to this ed. T7 


mity. However this may be, certain: de Pope 
that the Spirit of Party has nbt a little 
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tributed to the Diverſity of Sentiment u bberies, 
ſhe not cui they q 


doubtedly fewer Calumniators among die | W Oppre 


tholicks ; and had ſhe led the King to fe Probabje 


U | 
cute the reformed, not many of theſe wo! Crimes | 


undertake her Juſtification, Thus 00 be vaſt R 


1 11 People are innocent or culpable, ac- 
3 $4 he Party they are of. But it can- 
_ 2 denied, that ſhe had very good Qua- 
2 and was in particular exceeding chari- 
= to the Poor, diſtributing among them in 
- wt nine Months of her Life, between 
A and fifteen thouſand Pounds, | 
The next Day after Anne Bullen's Execu- 
wn, Henry, not regarding the Publick, and 
hi wit Reputation, eſpouſed the Lady Jane 
Daughter to Sir John Seymour, 


oh he expreſſed a Paſſion which ſerved 


juſtify the deceas'd Queen. 
115 Feen meeting the 87h of June, 
1736, an Act paſſed to ſettle the Succeſſion, 
tut made after the Marriage, being void by 
de Sentence of Divorce between the King 
nd Am Bullen. By this new Act the other 
yas repealed, and the Iſſue of the King's two 
felt Marriages declared illegitimate, and diſ- 
bled from ever inheriting the Crown: more- 
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s being grounded on moſt juſt and equitable 
Cues, and ſettled the Crown, after King 
Henry's Deceaſe, on the Iſſue of Queen Jane, 
i of any other Queen whom he might after- 
mrds eſpouſe. Finally, they inveſted his 
Majeſty with full Power to declare the Sur- 
wfhon to the Crown, either by his Letters Pa- 
tent under the Great Seal, or fby his laſt Will 
lend with his Hand, and declared Traytors 
the who ſhould maintain the Lawfulneſs of 
his former Marriages. Hence it may be ea- 
lly gueſſed with what abſolute Sway Henry 
then ruled, ſince without any Examination, 
the Parliament approved all his Actions, and 
ganted him even more than he defired, by 
ging him Power to ſettle the Order of his 
ccefſors, It was thereby in the King's 
Power to replace Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch 
ber as he pleaſed, or exclude them entirely. 
his is clear Evidence, that the Parliament had 
WP": Juſtice and Equity fo much in View, as 
eg the King, 5 

bhbe Suppreſſion of the leſſer Monaſteries, 
ted in the laſt Seſſion of Parliament, was 


mrs appointed for that purpoſe had received 
der Inſtructions in April; very probably, 
try defired to ſee the Iſſue of the next 
lon, before they proceeded. As their Re- 
NM was ſuppreſſed in the Reign of Queen 
0 it cannot poſitively be ſaid what it con- 
nel. Thus much is certain, the Adherents 
the Pope and the old Religion accuſed them 
<oMmmitting numberleſs Extortions and 
Nberies,” and of making falſe Reports pf 
t they diſcovered in this Viſitation, in or- 
* ertenuate the Horror conceived of their 
99 Oppreſſions. On the other hand, it is 
b wbable, their Accuſers highly aggravated 

"mes laid to their Charge. However 


— 
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bs Paſt Numbers of Peopte were extream- 


er the Act confirm'd Arne Bullen's Sentence, 


We” executed till Auguſt, though the Commil-. 


the Cauſe for which they intended to * 
| is 
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ly diſpleaſed at the Suppreſſion of ſo many 
religious Houſes, which were held in high 
Veneration. All the Friars of theſe ſuppreſſed 
Houſes who wiſhed to become Seculars had 
a Diſpenſation from the King, and the reſt 
were removed to the larger Monaſteries;. which 
were untouch'd. The Churches and Cloiſters 
were demoliſh'd, and the Materials fold to the 
King's Profit. 4 

The Court inform'd of theſe Murmurs, en- 
deavoured to compoſe them, by publiſhing 
the Diſorders diſcovered in theſe Houſes : but 
this availed not. Beſide that theſe Reports 
were thought greatly aggravated; it was faid, 
why were not theſe Abuſes ſeverely puniſh'd 
and reform'd, without deſtroying whole 
Houſes for ever? At length, Cromwell found a 
certain Expedient in ſome meaſure to aſſwage 
theſe Diſguſts, by counſelling King Henry to 
ſell the Lands of thoſe ſuppreſſed Monaſteries 
at very eaſy Rates, and oblige the Purchaſers, 
under ſevere Penalties, to keep up the wonted 
Hoſpitality. This Expedient ſufficed not en- 
tirely to appeaſe the Peoples Murmurs, tho 
the King ſtrove to give them Satisfaction, 
by re- indowing thirty-one of theſe Houſes. 

Theſe Innovations in Religion having thus 
incenſed the People, in Lincolnſbire they aroſe 
in Arms, to the Number of 20000, headed 
by Dr. Mackerel; Prior of Barlings, who 
named himſelf Capt. Cobler. The ſame time 
Henry hearing that the People were about to 
riſe in Yorkſhire, he publiſh'd a general Am- 
neſty, granting abſolute Pardon to all who 
ſhould return to their Homes, The Procla- 
mation ſucceeded according to Expectation : 
the Rebels inſtantly diſperſed, and thereby 
freed Henry from great Perplexity. Some 
however choſe . rather to join the Yorkſhire 
Rebels than accept the Amneſty. 

The York/hrre Inſurrection was conſiderably 
more dangerous than that of Lincolnſhire. 


One Robert Aſee, a Man of good Judgment, ; 


headed the Malecontents of thoſe Quarters, 
where the Diſtance of the Court, and the 
Neighbourhood of Scotland, rendered the Peo- 
ple bolder than elſewhere, beſide that the 
Monks had ever been in more Credit in thoſe 
northern Counties than in any. other Part of 
the Kingdom. Since July, Aſce had tried to 
gain Lord Dacres, who had amuſed him ſome 


time with Hopes that his Negociation would 
ſucceed. Very ſeemingly, it was this Noble- 
man who ſent King Henry the firſt Notice of 
this Conſpiracy. At length the Male-contenis 
took Arms, and aſſembled in very great Mul- 


titudes towards the cloſe of Auguſt, ſoon after 


the Lincolnſhire Rebellion broke out. Find- 


ing themſelves ſtrong enough, they would not 
ſuffer the Nobility and Gentry to remain neu- 
ter at. home, but conſtrain'd them either to 
flee, or join with them, and ſwear Fidelity to 
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This Cauſe was properly Religion, as they 
plainly intimated by the Crucifixes in their 
Banners; beſide, they re- eſtabliſhed'the Monks 
in ſome of the ſuppreſs'd Monaſteries. As 
they met with no Oppoſition, they made great 
Progreſs at firſt, and ſtill much greater, after 
Richmondſhire, Lancaſhire, the Biſhoprick of 
Durham, and the County of Weſtmoreland en- 
gaged on their Side. George Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewſbury, was the only Perſon who ven- 
tured to take Arms for the King, without be- 
ing commiſſion'd ſo to do, tho' he was not 
ignorant that, at ſuch a Juncture, his Proce- 
dure might be miſinterpreted : but, as his 
Meaning was good, he hoped the King would 
forgive a Fault committed purely for his Ser- 
vice; and in effect, it was not long before 
King Henry ſent him a Commiſſion, conſti- 
tuting him his Lieutenant againſt the Rebels, 
At the fame time he ordered the Duke of 
Suffolk not to ſtir from Lincolnſhire, leſt the 
Male-contents there ſhould think of joining 
thoſe of the North. He likewiſe gave Com- 
miſſions to diverſe other Peers to levy Troops, 
while on his Part he aſſembled as many as 
poſſible, in order to form an Army, the Com- 
mand whereof he deſign'd for the Duke of 
Norfolk : but, either thro' the Peoples Back- 
wardneſs, or for ſome, other Reaſon, the royal 
Army was not ſufficiently numerous to make 
Head againſt the Revolter s. 
While King Henry was making his Prepa- 
rations, Aſee neglected not his own Affairs. 
He - approach'd Pontefraf Caſtle, wherein 
were the Archbiſhop of York and Thomas 
Lord Darcy, and forced them to ſurrender 
that Fortreſs, As theſe two Grandees were 
deem'd well affected to his Holineſs, many be- 
lieved them not diſplcaſed the Want of Pro- 
vifions furniſh'd them with a Pretence to de- 
liver Pontefraf to the Rebels, and march 
with them in their other Expeditions. Soon 
after, Afee took alſo York and Hull, and by 
fair or foul Means obliged all the Nobility of 
the Country to join his Army *. Thus this 
Affair grew daily more important, and the 
Court became apprehenſive that the whole 
Kingdom would follow the Northern Coun- 
ties Example. This Apprehenſion was the 
-more juſt, as at the fame time there were in 
all Parts Men who made it their Buſineſs to 
. ſpread Reports capable of inciting the whole 
Nation to rebel, by putting them in fear of 
the utter Subverſion of the Religion they had 
| hitherto profeſſed. | 
Mean while, Henry choſe to amuſe the Re- 
bels, till his Army was ready. The 20th of 


October, he ſent a Herald with a Proclamation 


to be read to the Troops. Aſte gave the He- 


* Henry Chfford Earl of Cumberland (17 Hen. VIII.) Grandſon 


' alſo defended Scar 
_ Herbert, p. 2c6. 
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Forces of the Rebels; ſo Henry found himſelf 


rald Audience, fitting in State with the A 
biſhop on one Hand, and Lord Darcy o 7 
other; but when he heard the eee 
Henry's Proclamation, he ſent him away 8 Fe 
out ſuffering him to perform his Frm l 
Henry finding this Matter took a ye 1. 
Turn, diſpatch'd the Duke of Nerfull vit 
what Troops he had aſſembled, which by 

to be join'd by thoſe under command ot by 
Earl of Shrewſbury, and ſome others ler F 
in haſte by the Marquis of Exeter; but theſ 

three ſmall Bodies bore no proportion to Fa 


obliged to publiſh a Proclamation, command 
ing all his Nobility to meet him the 94} of, 
vember at Northampton. During this Aft 
at the Head of thirty thouſand Men ad. 
vanced towards Doncaſter, where the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Marquis of Exeter, and the 
Earl of Shrewſbury lay encamp'd with fye 
thouſand Men only, and having no other Re. 
fuge but to defend the Paſs of that River he. 
tween the two Armies; but as it was fora. 
ble in diverſe Places, they undoubtedly muſt 
have been extremely imbarraſs'd, had not: 
very great Rain, which fell moſt ſeaſombh 
made the River unpaſſable. This was certain- 
ly a very fortunate Accident for the King: 
for had his Troops been defeated on this Oc- 
caſion, as was very probable, conſidering their 
ſmall Number, it would have done him un- 
ſpeakable Damages. 

I have already obſerved, that the Duke o 
Norfolk approved not of the Alterations made 
in Religion ; and therefore, it could not but 
be very diſagreeable to him to command the 
King's Army, againſt People who had taken 
Arms in a Cauſe which he could not diſlike ; 
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Mean while, he found himſelf in a moſt du 
gerous Situation, ſince he was as much ara 
of conquering as of being conquer d. HH ore, 
pily for him, his Inability to hurt the Re n, as h 
freed him from this Embarraſſment, by 4 ales, 
fording him a Pretext to proceed with fer. 
by way of Negociation. As he held Intell our, 
gence with ſome of their Leaders, he by hen Pri 
Means ſo order'd, that they determined li 
addrefling his Majeſty with a moſt ſubmif 
Petition. This agreed on, they acquainted 
Duke with their Reſolution, intreating bim 
ſecond it with his Intereſt, The Duke 
dily granted their Requeſt ; but told it 
that to obtain from the King a favourable al 
ſwer, there muſt be a Ceſſation of Arms, u 
ring which he took upon him to 90 
and preſent their Petition. Thus 7 2 p 
ing accepted, the Ceſſation was conclud m | 
the" Dubs departed for London. At a 
Juncture, this Ceſſation was very advantah 


v. held oft 


of Lord Clifford, lain in the firſt of Edward IV 1 
Caſtle of Skip/on againſt all that Force, tho' five hundred Gentlemen (retained at his Coſt) had deſerted him. 1 
g Caſtle till he was relieved, tho' himfelf and Men had nothing but Bread and Wate 
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de King, becauſe his Army being very 
" be wanted time to raiſe more Forces. 
* this very Cauſe, many of the Rebels ſee- 
* wen him to aſſemble his Troops, 
1 8 they were betray'd by their 
Laker withdrew to their Homes, 

This Diſcord which began to ſpread among 
de Rebels, gave the King ſome Hopes of 
ming off upon eaſy Terms; and therefore 
, delay'd returning any Anſwer to their Pe- 
lun, expecting their Army would diſperſe 
h degrees : but the Leaders at length per- 
th that the Court purpoſely prolong'd the 
Nepociation, and that thoſe Delays muſt ut- 
ply win their Affairs, renew'd their Hoſtili- 
18, and once more concluded on attackin 
te Royal Army. Had this Reſolution been 
mecuted, it would, very probably, have great- 
y changed the Face of Affairs; but another 
prodigious Storm of Rain ſo ſwell'd the River, 
which parted the two Armies, that it was 
wt poſſible for them to paſs it. Henry there- 
o having Notice, judged it neceſſary to give 
tem ſome kind of Satisfaction, and there- 
fore granted a general Pardon without Excep- 
ton; which being accepted, the Rebels re- 
um d to their own Homes, to the exceſſive 
Grief and Reluctance of the Monks and Bigots, 
who had expected quite different Matters from 
their Efforts to excite the People to rebel. 
| The twelfth of October, 1537, the Queen 
ms deliver d of à Prince, whom they nam'd 
award. But this Birth prov? d fatal to his 
Mother, who died two Days after her Deli- 
wry, As Henry had caus'd his two Daugh- 
1s by his former Marriages to be declared II- 
ktimate, nothing could be more acceptable 
un the Birth of a Son, who put the Succeſ- 
im of the Crown out. of all Diſpute ; and 
tterefore, in a few Days, he conferred on 
im, as his Heir apparent, the Title of Prince 
Vals, Duke ef Cornwal, and Earl of 

Wer. At the ſame time, he created Edward 
os, the Queen's Brother, and the new- 
dom Prince's Uncle, Earl of Hertford. 
Sit while Henry -us'd all poſſible: Precau- 
oo ſecure himſelf from the Attacks of 

Enemies, Cardinal Pole, by means of his 
Mrelpondents in England, was doing his ut- 
loſt to aliehate from him the Hearts of his 


Wes, by publiſhing every where, that he 
ul ubverted all Religion to ſet up his own 
Mons, This Charge was the moſt ſenſible 
ound could be given Henry, fince he pre- 
ed, Religion confiſted- not in the Things 
= changed, but in thoſe he had retain'd, 
\ > 8 What he earneſtly ſtrove" to make his 
ple comprehend, as being very ſenſible, 


= Sew) Accuſation of having ſub- 
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bei Allegiance. _ Accordingly, Pole and his 


HENRY VIII. 


hat, contrary to all Reaſon, the King 


ders to fit out a Fleet, and kee Troops i 
"a xeadineſs to march on the fir Notice. The 

| | Drift of all theſe Proceedings was, to let the 
eligion could not but greatly poiſon the 4 
obliged to lay heavy Taxes to reſiſt the pre- 


les chiefly inſted upon this, in otdet tended Invafion; but that the King, acquiring 
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to raiſe Diſturbances in the Kingdom. Se- 
veral have thought the Cardinal had ſome 
1 as Views which concern'd not Religion. 

e was of the Houle of Jo by his Mother, 
and is alſo ſaid to have ſome Inclination for 
Princeſs Mary, and to beſtir himſelf thus in 
order to eſpouſe and place her on the Throne 
inſtead of her Father: At leaſt, there is rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect his extraordinary Zeal was for- 
tified by ſome hidden Views, and that in act- 
ing for the Pope he was labouring his own 
Advancement; but this is only Conjecture. 
However, Sir Jeffrey Pole, the Cardinal's 
near Relation, privately acquainted King Heu- 
7y, that he held Correſpondence with Henry 
Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, Grandſon of 
Edward IV; with Henry Pole, Lord Montagu ; 
with Sir Edward Nevil, and with Sir N7cho- 
las Carew, Mafter of the Horſe and Knight of 
the Garter ; and that his Inſtruments therein 
were a Prieſt and a Mariner. On this Infor- 


mation, theſe Perſons were apprehended, con- 


demned and executed, but the Informer was 
pardon'd, as a Reward for his Intelligence. 
The laſt Viſitation of Monaſteries tended 
only, as has been obſery'd, to ſeek apparent 
Reaſons for their Suppreſſion. King Henry 
had now reſolv'd it, and the Enormities, real 


or imaginary, of the. Monks, were only a 


Cover for his Vengeance, and perhaps for his 
Avarice. The Viſitation. being over, he ſent 
into the ſeveral Counties Commiſſioners to 
ceive the Surrenders, Abbots and Priors wen 
to make of their Houſes, The firſt Suppreſ- 
fon of the lefler Monaſteries was done by Act 
of Parliament; but it was Henry's Pleaſure 
this ſhould appear to be entirely voluntary, as 
it the Abbots, Priors and Monks had been 
induced of themſelves to ſurrender their 
Houles ; a Thing however ſo notoriouſly falſe, 
that not a Soul could be ignorant, how forced 
theſe Surrenders were. It muſt be confeſs' d, 
that herein Henry ſtrangely abus'd the abſolute 
Power he had acquir'd over his Subjects, of 
whom not a Man durſt publickly find fault 
with his Conduct, and ſtill leſs openly oppoſe 


his Will: However, he us'd Artifice to make 


the ſuppreſſion of Monaſteries be received 
with leis Reluctance. While the Commiſ- 
ſioners were receiving the Surrenders, he called 
a Parliament for the twenty- eighth of April. 


At the ſame time he caus d a Report to be 


ſpread, that the Kingdom was on the Point 
of being invaded. He confirm'd the Report 
by going in Perſon to | viſit the Coaſts, by 


commanding Forts and Redoubts to be ere&ed 


in ſeveral Places, and by giving preſſing Or- 
e Troops in 


People ſce that the Parliament would be 
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a large Revenue by the ſuppreſſion of Mona- 
ſeries, would have no occaſion for a Subſidy. 
The annual Value of Religious Houſes a- 
mounted to upwards of one hundred fixty 


one thouſand Pounds Sterling, according to 


the Rate whereat they had been laſt farmed ; 
but-it muſt be obſery'd, the Abbots and Priors, 
foreſeeing the impending Storm, had ſet the 
yearly Rents very low, and rais'd the Fines 
extremely high, that they might have where- 
withal to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be out of 
their Houſes. This King Henry pretended 


not to regard, being on the contrary exceed- 


ingly glad the People were not acquainted 
with the whole Profit which accrued to him 
from theſe Suppreſſions. Beſide the Rents of 
Lands belonging to Monaſteries, the King 
had moreover a very conſiderable Sum ariſing 
from Church Ornaments, Plate, Furniture, 
Lead, Bells and Materials, which he thought 
not proper to have valued, but it may be 
* Judged of by this ſingle Article, namely, that 
in the Abbey of Edmund's Bury alone there 
was found five thouſand Marks of Gold and 
Silver i in Bullion *. | | 
The Monks Ruin was a grand Subject of 
Joy and Triumph to thoſe who had already 
embraced the Reformation, or who wiſhed it 
could be profeſs d without Danger ; but they 
Ad not Cauſe long to rejoice. Henry, reſol- 


Ig to demonſtrate that, in aboliſhing the Pa- 
Authority, and deſtroying Monaſteries, he 
not changed his Religion, ſoon gave there- 
of a moſt unqueſtionable Proof. The Parlia- 
ment meeting the twenty- eighth of April, im- 
mediately made, by Direction from Court, a 
Law, intitled, An AF for aboliſhing diverſity 
F Opinions in certain Articles concerning 
Chriſtian Religion. This is the Law which is 
more generally known by the Name of The 
Bloody Statute. The Penalty of burning or 
han ging was enacted againſt thoſe, 

I. Who by Word or Wriking denied Tran- 
ſubſtantiation. ihe 

II. Who mired that Conimunion” in 
boch Kinds was necefſary. \ 

III. Or that it Was lawful for Prieſts to 
"marry. 

IV. Or that Vows of Chaſtity may te 
broken. 

ay: Or that Pepe Maſſes are onpretitabl}.: 

VI. Or, laſtly, chat Wn Os Confeſſion! is 
-not neceſſary to Salvation +. P. 

By this and ſome former 140. which ger. 


” ned What was to be believ'd in Matter of Re- 
ern all che Subjects were almoſt equally 


. this was the lat 8 the Fr ws 3 wo, ir 1 e ae b be amiſs to inſert 5 Names ind Nonber #4 p 
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and for three Days together, to argue aging 


| Biſhopricks. 


alſo whatever he might do for the future. 


tions, or to the C Orders of the Council during 


liable to the Penalties therein enacted. . 
laſt Law, with thoſe made before avainſ 
Pope's Authority, contained indeed the King 1 
Belief, but not the Nation's. Thin: on 
ſcarce a Perſon in the Kingdom but believe 
either more or leſs, and yet no one dared = 
ly to ſwerve from it, either to Right o 1 
The Reformed however were the greateſt a . 
ferers thereby ; and, in reality, againg * 
it was levelled. Gardiner, Biſhop of Tr. 
chefter, was the real Author of this State 
He had intimated to Henry, that it was th 
ſole Means to prevent the forming a Log 
againſt him; that what he had aboliſhed, not 
being effential to Religion, nor confiderd «i 
ſuch by the Generality of Chriſtians, no Maul 
of ſound Judgment could deem him Here. i 
tical, ſo long as he maintain'd theſe ſu A, Morcove 
ticles. which abſolutely diſtinguiſh'd true (e Cour 
tholicks from Sectaries and Innovators. Th ther; anc 
was really attacking the King on his wen bringing 
Side. But beſide this weak Motiye, Kiel eh gre: 
Henry had another which was no leſs Power- n7 objec 
ful; namely, by adding this Law to the heard wr 
already made againſt the Pope, he render dA unaltcrab! 
his Subjects ſo dependent on himſelf tu ting fe. 
there was ſcarce any one Perſon throughay ; 
his Realms, who was not liable to be called u 
Account and grievouſly haraſs'd ; infomuchii 
that the Pope's Friends and the Reformed 
were equally in his Power, conſequently they 
were equally concern'd not to diſpleaſe hin 

in any Thing, but rather blindly ſubmit toll 

his Will. Canmer alone ventured publicly WR wi! 


the Bill before it paſs'd ; but as ſoon as it h 
receiv'd the Seal of publick Authority, he all 
away his Wife into Germany till better Times i 
By another Act, the Parliament grant 
King Henry the Lands of all ſuch Religious 
Houſes as were ſuppos'd to have been il 
ſurrender'd to him; fo this Statute was rations 
a Confirmation of what had been done, tia 
an Ordinance - for the Suppreſſion of Moi 
ſteries. As the King had intimated, that 1 
intended to employ the Revenues he had 2 
quired in uſeful Foundations, the Parliana_ 
paſs'd a Bill for giving him Power to erect le 


Never was Parliament more devoted to ti 
Sovereign' s Will. They were not iy 
with approving whatever Henry had done, 


was enacted this Seſſion, that the fame *. 
dience ſhould be paid to the King's Proc 


erdency, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Coventr), 
Mary's in York, Peterborough, Rane) Readir 


ſeco 
ro t all his Benefices, Cc, and upon 
op Gn Mas Burner, Vol. I. p. Sao 
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-nority, as to Acts of Parliament. It was 
Min 1:d, that Caſes might happen where 
in "had not time to call a Parliament, 
- et 0 was neceſſary for the Nation's Good 
i" +. Orders ſhould be executed, otherwiſe 


3 be danger of falling into great In- 


qveniencles. 0 x ; . 
oF this fame Seſſion, the Parliament paſs'd 


regulate the Precedency of the State 
N 4 which 5 the King's 
Vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical Affairs, though a 
Lockſmith's Son, had the Precedence of all 
Perſons next the Royal Family. | 
Laſtly, The Parliament confirmed the Sen 
tence of Death paſs'd on the Marquis of Ex- 
ar, and the reſt who had been executed for 
Wiang Correſpondence with Cardinal Pole. 
Moreover, for the ſame Reaſon, they attainted 
de Counteſs of Salzſbury,” that Cardinal's Mo- 
ther, and the Marchioneſs of Exeter, without 
bringing them to a Trial. This laſt Act met 
ith great Oppoſition in the Parliament, ma- 
x objecting, that to condemn Perſons un- 
heard was a Breach of the moſt ſacred and 
undterable Rules of Juſtice ; but Cromwell, 
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them, whether a Parliament had a Power to 
andemn Perſons accus'd, without a Hearing ? 
The Judges, replied, . it was a nice and danger- 
os Queſtion ; that Equity, Juſtice and Laws 
df every kind required that the accus'd ſhould 
be heard; that however, the Parliament be- 
ig the ſupreme Court of the Realm, from 
which there could be no Appeal, the Validity 
ather Sentences, of what Nature ſoever they 
were, could not be queſtioned, This was 
thing in other Words, that the Parliament 
would therein commit Injuſtice for which they 
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hing reported in Parliament the Judges Opi- 
lion, thoſe two Ladies of the Blood Royal 
Fee condemn'd to die, by a Sentence which 
Elbliſhed the moſt pernicious Precedent had 
fer been ſeen in England, and which proved 
ful to its Author. Mean while, Henry grant- 
Fla full Pardon to the Marchioneſs of Exeter, 
nd Reprieve to the Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
io was not executed till two Years after. 
tus the King daily acquired ſome freſh De- 
de of Authority. It might be ſaid; he u- 
ud it not, ſince it was given him by the 
lament, if the Circumſtances of the Times 
1 11 render d the very Parliament Slaves to 


Canner had ſtrenuouſly oppos'd' the Law of 
| Bude, and ſuch Oppoſition would have 
. ruined any other Perſon except that 
. e. But Henry had for him à certain 
Land Eſteem which could not be eaſily 
lich becauſe he Was perſuaded the Arch- 
+ ated according to the Dictates of hi 


wing ſent for the Judges to his Houſe, aſked - 


could not be called to Account. Cromwell 


Onle _ FTF nnr ß 1 
; Ce; whereas he had a quite contrary”; Henry's Marriage with arne of 


Wn of the reſt of his Miniſters and Cour- 


ing at laſt concluded, thro? the Bills 


tiers. Their blind Compliance ſerv'd only to 
make him deſpiſe them, though he liked to 
reap the Advantage of this abject Baſeneſs. 
So, having a real Kindneſs and Value for 
Cranmer, and imagining he muſt have been 
extremely mortified that the Act had paſſed 
contrary to his Opinian, and even apprehen- 
five of having diſpleas d him by his Oppoſition, 
he ſent the Duke of Norfolk to encourage, 
and aſſure him of his conſtant Favour and Af. 
fection. | | | | 
Shaxton, Biſhop of Sal:ſbury, and Latimer 
of Worceſter, were not treated fo favourably. 
As they could not reſolve to approve the Law 
of fix Articles, they believed that in reſigning 
their Biſhopricks they thould be leſs expos'd 
to the Attacks of their Adverſaries ; but they 
came not off ſo eafily, No ſooner had they 
put into King Henry's Hands the Inſtruments 
of Reſignation, but they were preſented as be- 
ing averſe to the ſix Articles, and committed to 
the Tower. 55 ©} 
When the Parliament diſſolved, Henry diſ- 
patched Commiſſioners into the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, to make Enquiry of thoſe who were a- 
gainſt the fix Articles, being determined ri- 
gorouſly to execute the Statute. As. Cromwell 
and Cranmer could not but be ſuſpected in 
this Affair, the Enemies of the Reformation 
eaſily made King Henry ſenſible, that it would 
be labour loſt to leave to them the Nomina- 


tion of thoſe Commiſſioners; and indeed, Per- 


ſons who ſtrongly oppoſed the Act, were very 
unfit to procure its Execution anſwerably to 
the King's Intention. Several of the adverſe 
Party were therefore appointed, who diſ- 
charged their Commiſſion with ſuch immode- 
rate Zeal and Paſſion, that they fruſtrated the 
Deſigns of their Employers. In the City of 
London only, upwards of five hundred Perſons 
were, on this very Account, within few Days, 
ſeized and hurried to Priſon; nay, the King 
was evidently made ſenſible that, contrary to 
his Meaning, the ſaid Commiſſioners had laid 
Snares for moſt of theſe Priſoners, to engage 
them to diſcover Opinions which, in Obedi- 
ence to the Laws, they intended to conceal ; 
beſide, fince ſuch Numbers were impriſoned 
in London in fo ſhort a Space, it was eaſy to 
compute how many the whole Realm might 
contain, and what fatal Conſequences muſt 
attend ſo rigid a Perquiſition, which would 
adjudge to Death numberleſs Perſons of each 
Sex and all Ages. This the Chancellor, who 


was no Enemy to the Reformation, repreſent- 
ed to the King, and prevailed with him to 


pardon all the Priſoners. From this Time to 


CromwelPs Death, the Proceedings en this 
Act were fnipended, though it ſtill ſubſiſted, 


and might have been executed, had the King 
pleaſed. | 
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Cromwell, who had been charged with this 
Negociation, the Princeſs arrived in England 
about the End of 1539. Henry having no- 
tice of her Arrival at Rochefter, haſted thither 
7rcop, being very impatient. to fee if he had 
been deceived ; but to his extreme Regret, he 
found her very different from what her Picture, 
drawn by Hans Hoibin, had made him expect. 
This firſt View ſo diſguſted him, that he would 


inſtantly have broke off the Marriage, had he 


not been prevented by ſtrong Reaſons L. 80 
lamenting his Miſhap in being obliged to wed 
2 Princeſs for whom he had a natural Anti- 
pathy, he reſolved to make this Sacrifice the 
6th of January, 1540. But he was ſtill leſs 
pleaſed after the Marriage than before, and 
from that Moment was determined to be 
divorced from her: he however concealed his 
Sentiments as much as poſſible, tho nothing 
was more obvious than his gloomy Diſcontent. 
Cromwell, who had engaged him in this Match, 


a ſoon felt the Effects of his Reſentment, tho 


the King was extremely careful to hide it from 


I The Parliament meeting the 12th of "April, 


Cromwell made a Specch to both Houſes, in- 


forming them, that the King beholding with 
exceſſive Concern ſuch great Diviſion among 
His Subjects in Matters of Religion, had ap- 
pointed Com miſſioners to examine the Points 
an diſpute, that the Articles of Faith might be 
fixed, with reſpect of Parties, by the Word 
of God: that he was very deſirous his People 
ſhould have the Knowledge of the Truth ; 
but then he was reſolved to puniſh without 
Mercy ſuch as ſhould preſume to prefer their 
-ptivate before the eſtabliſh'd Opinions. The 
Commiſſioners. his Majeſty had named were 


approved, and had Orders to begin this Exa- 


mination without Delay. Two Days after 
the King created Cromwe!! Earl of Effex. 
During this Seſſion, the Parliament ſup- 
preſs d the Order of the Knights of St. Zohr 
of. Feruſalem, now ſtiled Knights of Malta. 
Their Dependance on the Pope and Emperor 
was the chief Cauſe of their Ruin: nor may 
it be doubted that the Deſire of enjoying their 
Spoils did not likewiſe induce King Henry to 
procure their Suppreſſion, and, in effect, the 
Parliament gave him all their Lands as the 
Had: given him thoſe of the Abbies. T ho 4 
they had large Revenues as well in Ireland as 
England, the King allow'd only three thou- 
Hand Pounds for their whole Subſiſtence, 


when deſpoil'd. That Affair ended, the Par- 


lament Was prorogued to the twenty- fifth of 


Few Days after, fell on Crormoell a Storm 


which, very ſeemingly, had ſome time been 


gathering. - This Miniſter had many Enemies 


e fwofe when ho firſt ſaiv her, bey 


8. 
ea; *:./ I 
* 


f | | bt over. a Flanders Mare to him. Nicholas Wattes; Doctor of Law, ws 
| give: her this Character: She could both Write and Read in her own Language, and ſew very well; but 
in Wien the ing delighted, it was not the Manner of the Country to learn it. Herbert, p. 221 4 


of ENGLAND, 


and Enviers. He was the Son of a Parr 
or Lock- ſmith; and tho his Birth wax ſo 3 
mean, he attained exceffive Honour ang Db. 
nity, even to precede the whole Peers. 0 
England, the Royal Family only excepted H 
was greatly envy'd by all the Nobility, The 
whole Romifh Party were his implacahle E. 
mies, deeming him the firſt Adviſer of f : 
preſſing the Abbies, and one of Henrys og 
Encouragers to all the: Innovations he * 
made in Religion. Among theſe, who urg 
very numerous, the Duke of Norfolk and C. 
diner were the Perſons who could do him mot 
hurt, becauſe they had free Acceſß to th 
King. Theſe two Courtiers perceiving Hoy, 
great Coldneſs towards his new Queen, doubt 
not of the Ill-will he bore Cromwell (for en. 
gaging him in this Match, and reſolved to 47 
hold on this Occaſion to effect his Deſtrudic, 
And what alſo help'd to ruin Cromwell ws g 
his Royal Maſter was highly enamourd H e: 
Catharine Howard, a Niece of the Duke af _ 
Nor folk's. This Duke, finding his Credit on- = 
fiderably increaſed, knew extreamly well hoy ; Daſs, 7 
to make uſe of it to work. this Miniſter . 8” Rich 
ſtruction ; and being ſeconded by Biſhop C- * 0 
diner, and others of Cromwell's Adverſais, Wi fre 1 p 
did at Jength produce the defired Effed, I 
ry already prejudiced againſt him, demie 
on diſpatching him out of the way, without n pt 
knowing as yet of what he was guilty, Ih 1 7 
Reſolution being taken, and the Pagrafff 
meeting tho 13th of June, 1540. the DA # e 
of Norfolk accuſed Cromwell of High-treaalii mt : 
at the Council-board, and received Orin oi: 
arreſt and ſend him to the Tower, Thü h - 
ſtrious Priſoner had the common Fate of 4M 8 8 : 
diſgraced Miniſters. In a Moment, hc wah 705 
forſaken by all but his Friend Crowne, v bh. 8 
alone ventured to write to the King in hi f ** 
vour, tho to no purpoſe. _ Fox: 
\ Cronruell being in the Tower, the Arti * = 
of his Impeachment were drawn, config ws Th 
in generals, of which not ſo much as the E 1 5 
Proof was offer d to be produced. Henry Me if ; 
ſenſible that, if his Proceſs was made accu , 1 
to the uſual Forms, he might produce Vi * | 
rants which would fully clear him, and uni wile 
could not be diſclajm'd. For this Realon Bp © 
e eee eee in 
was judged requiſite, to bring this Affir b which the 
fore the Parliament, and cauſe 4 Bil of A reſent . 
tainder to be paſſed againſt him, without 2 
lowing him to make his Defence. In 2 
Manner had he himſelf proceeded in the 3 
fair of the Marchioneſs of Exeter and ol 
of Saliſbury, and therefore could not thi 
ſtrange the ſame ſhould be practiſed l. 
Caſe. The Parliament ever Slaves to the? 
deem'd the Im zent juſt, tho dei | 
of Proof: ſo by an Act, declacing him a 


. 


- 


ind conv! 
ondernn'd 


C gy" thoſe Crimes. 


this Sentence Was defered till after the Seſſion 


jament. \ 
— was ſo ſick of his new Queen, that 


could not bear the Vexation. to ſee himſelf 


aged, for the Reſidue of his Days, in a 
Lee ſo diſagreeable. He reſolved there- 
fre to divorce her, let what would be the 
Conſequence. He only wanted a Pretence to 
da Divorce, and give ſome Colour to 
© Proceedings of the Clergy and Parliament, 
hoſe Concurrence he was ſure, how fee- 
F ver might be the Preto. He found 
e 
in a Pre-contrac ween u 
he Duke of Lorrain's Son. Upon this there- 
cre he reſolved to ground the projected Diſ- 
gation of his Marriage. 

The Parliament, after a Prorogation of ſome 
Das, erg _ Pao fs guy * * 
t Richmond, Some few Days after, a Mo- 
ton was made in the Houſe of Peers to ad- 
def his Majeſty with a Petition to have the 
Validity of his Marriage tried. This Motion 
king approved, their Lordſhips deſired the 
Concurrence of the Commons; after which 
they went in a Body to preſent their Addreſs 
to his Majeſty. Henry proteſted to them, 
that he ſought only the Glory of God, the 
Good of his People, and the Declaration of 
Truth, Then he agreed that the Affair ſhould 
be refered to the Clergy, who immediately ap- 
pointed Commiſſioners to examine the Wit- 
tees, All that could be gather'd from the 
King's own Depoſition, and thoſe of the Wit- 
* was, that there had been a Precontract 

twixt Queen Anne and the Prince of Lor- 
un, which was not ſufficiently clear'd ; that 
King Henry, having eſpouſed this Princeſs a- 
unt his Will, had not given any internal 

mfnt to this Marriage, without which, it 
Fs atirmed, his Promiſes could not be obli- 
ry, 2 Man's Act being only what is inward : 
the King had never conſummated his 
uptaals; that the whole Nation had a great 
creſt in his Majeſty's having more Iſſue, 
Mich they ſaw he could never have by the 
Pſent Queen. And the Clergy thinking theſe 
ons ſolid, paſſed therein a Sentence of Di- 
=; and the Parliament were ſo abject as 
F 2 Remains to this Prince's Paſſions, 

onurm the Sentence. 
ue Veen was not much troubled at what 
L ta done in her Abſence, and even with- 
n being examined. Probably, ſhe had 
a ved any extraordinary Affection for 
-, "Mort, who never gave her any Token 

Love, However, though King Henry 
His y td 
2 32 in any Sacrament of the Church, Hall, fol. 242. 


ged of Hereſy and Treaſon, he was 
as a Traitor and Heretick, the Par- 
; ent leaving it to the King's Choice to 
him ſuffer the Puniſhment due for ei- 
The Execution of 
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had deem d it needleſs to aſk her Approbation 


when he was meditating a Divorce, becauſe' 


none were then concerned but the Clergy and 
Parliament, whom he knew to be at his De- 
votion, he demanded' her Conſent to what had 
been done, thinking doubtleſs the better to 
juſtify himſelf to the World. At the ſame 
time he offer'd by Letters Patent to declare 
her his adopted Siſter, with a Penſion of four 
thouſand Pounds a Year, and her Choice either 
to reſide in England or return home. She a- 
greed to all without Sollicitation, and choſe to 
live in England, where ſhe hoped to paſs her 
time more agreeably than at Cleves, in her 
Brother's Court; beſide, it is likely ſhe believ'd 
her Penſion would be more ſecure if ſhe re- 
main'd in England, than if her Reſidence was 
abroad, All things being thus ſettled, ſhe 
wrote to the Duke her Brother, that ſhe ap- 
proved of the Divorce, and requeſted him to 
maintain a good Underſtanding with King 
Henry, | 

This Parliament, which had given Henry 
ſuch great Teſtimonies of unbounded Com- 
pliance, was diſſolved the 247% of July: but 
the King was pleaſed firſt to requite his Sub- 
jects with a free and general Pardon, as it was 
called, tho' its Exceptions limited the Benefit 
to very few Perſons. All thoſe were excluded 


who had been condemned for denying the - 


King's Supremacy, or for tranſgreſſing ſome 
one of the fix Articles of his Bloody Statute, 
and even ſuch as were only accuſed of theſe 
Crimes, which were then unpardonable. -The 
Counteſs of Saliſbury, Cardinal Pole's Mo- 
ther, and Thomas Cromwell were by Name ex- 
cepted. 

As CromwelPs Execution had been defered, 
he was in ſome hope of obtaining his Pardon, 
and the more, as having writ to the King a 
very ſubmiſſive Letter, he was ſo moved with 
it, that he cauſed it to be read thrice ; but the 
Sollicitations of the Duke of Norfolk and Gar- 
diner, ſeconded by thoſe of Catherine Howard, 
who acted in their Favour, render'd ineffectual 
all the Efforts of that unhappy Priſoner. King 
Henry ſign'd a Warrant for 2 being beheaded 
the 28th of July, about fix Weeks after his 
Condemnation. As Cromwell left a Son of 
whom he was extreamly fond, he would not 
uſe any Expreſſions on the Scaffold which 
might prove to his Detriment : He contented 
himſelf with ſhewing that he willingly ſub- 
mitted to the Sentence the Law had paſs'd on 
him, He pray'd for the King's Proſperity, 
and declar'd he died in the Profeſſion of the 
Catholick Religion . Theſe laſt Words were 
variouſly interpreted, according to the Paſſions 
and Prejudices of both Factions, in Matters of 
Religion. | | tix, 

Some Days after Cromwel!'s Death, was be- 


Vords were, 7 pray you who be here to bear me record, 1 die in the Catholich, Faith, nat doubting in any Article of - my Faith, 
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held at London a Spectacle which ſtrangely em- 
baraſſed both Parties. This was a Groupe of 
Men all at once ſentenced and executed: ſome 
for denying the King's Supremacy; others for 
maintaining the Lutheran Doctrines. Among 
theſe laſt were Robert Barnes, Doctor of Divi- 
nity, Thomas Gerard, and William Jerom: 
Theſe three being impeach'd before the Parlia- 
ment, were condemn'd to be burned, on a ge- 
neral Accuſation of ſowing Hereſy, perverting 
the Scriptures, and maintaining Errors de- 
ſtructive of Religion, without the Act's men- 
tioning any Particulars, and, in all Appear- 
ance, without the Parliament's examining the 
Proofs. By the ſame Act were condemn'd to 
ſuffer a like Death four other Men; of whom 
one was accuſed of aſſerting the papal Autho- 
rity ; another for holdivg Correſpondence with 
Cardinal Pole; a third for deſigning to ſur- 
priſe Calais; a fourth for harbouring a Rebel ; 
and laſtly, three more convicted of denying 
the King's Supremacy. All theſe were burned 


or hang'd at the ſame Time and Place. 


On the 8th of Auguſt, 1540, Catharine 


Howard, the Duke of Norfolk's Niece, was fc 


declar'd Queen, King Henry having ſome time 
before marry'd her privately. She was ſo de- 
voted to the Duke her Uncle, and the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, that ſhe was entirely guided 
by their Counſels. As ſhe had a great Aſcen- 
dant over the King, very probably ſhe would 
have induced him to abandon himſelf to the 
Guidance of theſe two Miniſters, who were 
preparing to procure by her Means great Alte- 
rations in Religion, had not her Fall, which 
will be preſently related, confounded their Pro- 
jects. 
s For Henry ſoon after met with an unex- 
ed Affliction; he having made a Progreſs 
into the Northern Parts, at his Return he 
heard Tidings which it would have been well 
for him never to have known. While he was 
at York, one John Laſcells went to the Arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury, who remained at Lon- 


don, and told him, that his Siſter (who had 
been a Domeſtick of the Dutcheſs Dowager of 
Norfolk) had aſſured him, that the Queen 
had been extremely lewd before and ſince 
her Marriage, and that, among others, two 
Men, namely, Dirbam and Mannoch, two of 
the Dutcheſs of Norfo/k's Domeſticks, had 
enjoyed her very frequently.  Cranmer im- 
parting this Matter to the Chancellor, and 
ſome others of the Privy Council, it was a- 
greed, that the Archbiſhop ſhould thereof 
inform the King immediately on his Return to 


London, though they were not ignorant of 


the Danger to which they expos'd themſelves 
if the Accuſation could not be proved; but, 
on this Occaſion, it was no leſs dangerous to 
be/filent. P'S: 
Cranmer, not knowing how to execute his 
Commiſſion, choſe to ſet it down in Writing, 


5 


of EN GL AN p, 


and put it in the King's Hands, deſirig 


to read it in private. Henry took it at f A Lad 
a Calumny, reſolving in himſelf 1, "Y #1 
the Authors ſeverely 3 nay, it was ſol 1 ul tal 
this View that he would have the B "7 Vith Ric 
5 16 Pulneß ru. . Bull 
rowly ſcrutinized, though with all 8 i 
Secreſy, for fear of vexing his . e 
ordered therefore the Lord Privy Seal t, bs pa 
mine Laſſels in private, Laſcells firml A A 
tained what he had ſaid, upon the Roa E 
had from his Siſter, who confirmed 8 
at the unnat! 
had told her Brother. On theſe Depolity "OW 
ſome Pretext was uſed to arreſt Dirhyy * i 
Mannock, who diſcovered in their Examin 4 
tion more Circumſtances than were defied | oA 
They conteſs'd not only that they had j;, 4 a 
with the Queen, but alſo that thre * or 
Ladies, her Confidents, were commonly Fx. n 
witneſſes to her lend Practices. One of 5 l 0 
three was Lady Rochford, who accusd I hence 
Rochford her Huſband, of a Criminal C * 
merce with his Siſter Queen Aune hun 3 
They farther depos'd, that the King being b nun / 
Lincoln, one Culpepper, by the Lady N 
ord's Means, was brought into the Queen Wc: 
Chamber about eleven at Night, and remind) h. 
there till four in the Morning, and that vl pine 
he went away the Queen preſented him with Mi: dcliv 
rich Cap, and a gold Chain. Moreover, tie ee bet 
Queen had taken Dirham into her Service n a f 
which ſhewed ſhe intended to continue Hg 
ſame Courſe of Life. The Queen at fri & heath, a 
nied all; but, in a ſecond Examination, H rab 
confeſs'd, that before Marriage the had protifi:ir1and, 
tuted herſelf to ſeveral Men. This Confei e youn, 
ſhook the Reſolution of King Henry, w e caus) 
lamenting his Misfortune, could not fue ens to 
burſting into Tears. Finally, Dirbam, Maid of t. 
noch and Culpepper, being ſentenced to Dealer it by 
he ordered the Queen's Impeachment to upon 
brought before the Parliament, which nan Hom 
the fixteenth of January, the enſuing 1 Aran 
1542. PMernour 
The Commiſſioners named by the Pu ane 
ment to examine Queen Catherine, rep hety 
that the Facts ſhe was accus'd of were Wd Ambat 
ciently proved. Whereupon both Houſes e Condit 
clared her Guilty, and petitioned the Kdr. 
that ſhe might be puniſhed Capitally, Hi, 
with Lady Rochford, Complice of her i en, 
Practices, the Dutcheſs Dowager of Not Me to no 
Lord William Howard, and his Lad ln Jah, 
Counteſs of Bridgewater, five other Manie, the 
and four Men, for Miſpriſion of Trealon, rs Reli 
concealing what they knew of the Quer of tl 
cious Eiſſ- —. ed with tl 
Henry, giving his Aſſent to this Ach WiWuſbang 
Queen and Lady Rochford were behado Me ſhould 
twelfth of February, The Queen feel, p. 
what ſhe had confeſs'd, concerning the er her M. 
carriages of her former Life before ſe MR who 
married; but denied, upon her Salvat!o : ligation of 
ſhe had-ever defiled the King's Bed. 1 Prelare 


rd, ſhe died univerſally unla- 
[ad Ho her Fate and Infamy ſerved at 
* raiſe again the Reputation of Lord 
1 rd her Huſband, and of Queen Anne 
Rel hoſe Ruin ſhe procured by her Evi- 


W . , 
= which her own Condemnation render'd 
en, 


ſpected. | 

© can Severity of the Parliament to 
wen Catherine's Relations was highly cen- 

4 by the Publick. It was deemed quite 
E al to puniſh a Grandmother for not 
* nt her Grand-daughter's Incontinence. 
ingly Henry moderated this unjuſt Ri- 
4 by pardoning moſt of thoſe who were 
F mned, ſome of whom however remained 
Jong in Pr iſon. N ; 
This Affair being ended, the Parliament 
armed an Act paſſed in Ireland, whereby 
Wt land was erected into a Kingdom. From 
nceforward the Kings of England inſerted 
wong their Titles, that of King of Ireland, 
mhereas before they were ſtiled only Lords. 

In December this Year, King James of 
tiland died through exceſſive Grief, at the 
eat of his Army, by the Engliſh, His 
heath happened ſeven, Days after the. Birth of 
Princeſs named Mary,” of whom his Queen 
delivered, and who was his ſole Heir. A 
ee before, he, in one Day, loſt two Sons. 

na few Days, advice of the Princeſs Mary 

io ands Birth, and of her Royal Father's 
ech, arriving together, Henry judged it a 
oable Juncture to unite Scotland with 
d, by matching his Son Edward with 
Ti: young Scor7/h Queen. And to this pur- 
wh e caus'd the Scot7fb Lords who were Pri- 
be bes to be ſounded, who were exceeding 
Vn! of the Propoſition, and promiſing to fur- 
n it by all the Means they could, were 
to erupon ſet at Liberty, and permitted to re- 
no" Home, And having acquainted the Earl 
Yo ran with the lotion, who was choſen 
wernour of the Realm, the Matter was 
krtaned with. great. liking, and a laſting 
ace between the two Realms proclaimed ; 
Id Ambaffadors ſent into England for ſealing 
e Conditions. But Beaton, Archbiſhop of 
 Adrews, being Cardinal, and at the Pope's 
"tion, and therefore an utter Enemy to 
ly Henry, ſo croſſed the Buſineſs that it 
me to nothing. oy | 
la July, 1 543, Henry married his ſixth 
ite, the Lady Catherine Parr, Lord La- 
5 Relict, The new Queen was a Fa- 
Murer of the Reformed 3 but ſhe Was to pro- 
ed with the utmoſt Caution, not to offend 
uſband, whoſe abſolute Will it was that 
Mc ſhould believe but what was believed by 
elk. For this Reaſon ſhe durſt not, juſt 
uber Marriage, intercede for three Prote- 


| 


od 
* 


on of Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter. 


WW" Prelate never mis d any Opportunity to 


Ms who were burned at Windſor, at the 
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exaſperate the King againſt ſuch as would not 
ſubmit to the Act of fix Articles; but he ex- 
preſis'd not a like Zeal againſt thoſe who were 
{full attached to the Pope. However, this 
Affair was carried farther than he defired, 
ſince it occaſioned the Diſcovery of a Plot 
formed to ruin ſeveral Families at Windſor on 
falſe Accuſations. Henry was ſo offended at 
theſe diabolical Practices, that he would have 
the Matter thoroughly ſcrutinized. The Iſſue 


was, that the Contrivers of this Conſpiracy 


were mounted on Horſes, with their Faces 
towards the Tails, thus led about and then 
pilloried. Gardiner is ſaid to have a great 
ſhare in this Scheme ; but he was very crafty, 
and well knew how to conceal the Hand 
which gave the Blow, when he judged it dan- 
gerous to expole it. | | 

The Reformation's Adverfaries might eaſily 
perceive Cranmer was the Perſon who moſt 
obſtructed the Execution of their Deſigns, and 


that they ſhould never ſucceed while he was 


in the King's Favour ; and therefore they re- 
ſolved to apply themſelves firſt of all to work 
his Deſtruction, after which they imagined 
the Ruin of his whole Party would follow of 
Courſe. In this Enterprize occurred two Op- 
polites, whereof one ſeem'd to promiſe good 
Succeſs, and the other render'd the Execution 
extremely difficult, The firſt was, King 
Henry ſeem'd abſolutely determined not to 
ſpare ſuch as were deem'd Hereticks; that is, 


thoſe who did not entirely conform themſelves 


to the Declaration of Faith lately publiſhed : 
Now, it was univerſally known that the Arch- 
biſhop was of this Number, though he us'd 


great Caution not to give his Enemies any 


Advantage, either by Word or Deed. The 


ſecond was, Henry's particular Eſteem for this 
Prelate, againſt whom divers fruitleſs Attempts 


had been made : Nevertheleſs, his Enemies 
fancied, if they could convince their Sove- 


reign, that Cranmer's Opinions were widely 
different from his, it would in ſome Meaſure 


incenſe him; which once effected, they hoped 


Henry would require of him, as of all his other 


Subjects, a blind Submiſſion, and that 'Cran- 
mer's Oppoſition would deſtroy the King's Af- 
fection for him. The Buſineſs therefore was 


to infpire that Prince with Suſpicions, which 
ſhould induce him to examine what were the 
Archbiſhop's real Sentiments in Religion. To 


this End, no Opportunity was neglected to in- 
ſinuate to the King that he chaſtis'd Hereticks 


to very little purpoſe, while their chief Sup- 
porters were ſuffer d to live unmoleſted. 
Henry perceiving this to be levelled at an- 
mer, made no Anſwer; and was in hopes his 


Silence would be a ſufficient Demonſtration, 


that they in vain ſtrove to incenſe him againſt 
that Prelate: But theſe Inſinuations were ſo 


often repeated, that he at length ſeemed to 
give Ear to them, in order to diſcover the owl 
| | Drift, 
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Drift. He therefore liſten'd to whatever was 
alledged againſt Cranmer, and required the 
intended Articles of Accuſation, with the 
Names of his Accuſers. The Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and their Par- 
ty, imagined the Archbiſhop ruined, fince his 
Majeſty vouchſafed to examine his Conduct; 
but they took Care not to make themſelves 
Parties, their Deſign being to ſeem no Way 
concern'd, in order to ſtrike the ſurer. They 
caus'd - therefore the Accuſation to be drawn 
by ſome Prebendaries of Canterbury, and cer- 
tain Kentiſh Juſtices of Peace, whom they per- 
ſuaded to be his Accuſers. The Articles be- 
ing put into Henry's Hands, he croſs'd the 
Thames in his Barge to that Prelate's Palace at 
Lambeth, When Cranmer had notice of the 
King's Approach, he haſted down to his Stairs 
to receive him, and by his Order enter'd the 
Royal Barge. Henry being alone with the 
Prelate, began to lament the Growth of He- 
reſy in his Realms, and told him, he was en- 
deavouring to find out the chief Encouragers 
of it, to puniſh them according to the utmoſt 


Rigour of the Law, concerning which he was 
come to aſk his Opinion. The Archbiſhop, 


without any Concern, replied, that his Zeal. 


was laudable; but intreated him, for God's 
fake, to conſider well what Hereſy was, leſt, 
inſtead of puniſhing Hereticks, he fought a- 
gainſt the Almighty. After ſome Converſa- 
tion on this Subject, Henry at length told 
him, he was the Man who was accus'd of 
being the Protector and chief Encourager of 
the Hereticks, and then gave him the Articles 
of Accuſation againſt him. Cranmer, having 
perus'd them, fell on his Knees, and frankly 
acknowledged to the King, he was ſtill in the 
fame Sentiment he was of when he oppos'd 
the fix Articles; but that he had not acted or 
ſaid any Thing againſt them. Then he hum- 
-bly defired to be tried by the Laws, - becauſe 
he was ſure he ſhould never be convicted of 
tranſgreſſing them. Whereupon the King 
aſked him, whether it was true that he was 
married. Cranmer owned it, but ſaid, he 
had ſent his Wife to Germany on paſſing the 
Act of ſix Articles. Henry, who had long 
ſeen about him only ſuch as diſſembled their 
Thoughts, was charm'd with the Archbiſhop's 
Candour and Sincerity. Inſtead of being diſ- 
pleas'd with his Confeſſion, he could not for- 
bear admiring his Steadineſs, which made him 
dare the greateſt Danger he had ever been in, 
and that he fo wiſely allied it with ſuch invio- 
lable Reward for the Laws. Wherefore he 
gave him a very ſenſible Proof of his Eſteem 
and Affection, in diſcovering to him the 
Combination of his Adverſaries againſt him, 
naming his Accuſers, and enjoyning him to 
-proſecute them. Cranmer would have de- 
clined it; but the King told him poſitively he 
would be obeyed, and that he himſelf ſhould 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


the Conſpiracy, 


- Heirs, But there was no mention of Hen 


which approved and confirm'd theſe Divo 


as ſuch excluded the Succeſſion. 


nominate his Judges. Had Cranmer been ; 
dictive, he had a fair Opportunity of bs 
revenged on thoſe who ſought hi by 


8 Rui 
particularly on Gardiner, unde ad 


principal Author of 
as appears in Letters unde; his 
own Hand: But he ſhewed ſuch ſingular 


Backwardneſs to puſh this Affair that 
lensth the King was tired with preflin hi 3 
ſince he ſeem'd ſo very unwilling ; mean wha 
he had not the leſs Value for him. Short 
after one of his ſecret Enemies, known 55 
ſuch by the King, though he himſelf had 2 
Suſpicion of him, deſiring his Aſſiſtance in | 
Suit he had at Court, he went immediately 
and ſpoke to the King in his behalf Ti, 
King ſurpriz d to ſee him ſpeak for this Per. 
ſon, aſked him if he knew him well; and 
upon this anſwering, that he took him for 
his Friend: No (replied the King) he i; wy 
mortal Enemy, and I command you, when uu 
ſee him next, to call him Knave, Cray 
modeſtly anſwer'd, ſuch Language did not 
become a Biſhop , but the King inſiſted ox/h; 
Compliance. Nevertheleſs Cranmer found 
Means to be excus'd, « and Henry, ſatisfied 
with admiring his Goodneſs, would-not pref 
him any farther. Thus the Plot, contrived 
for the Archbiſhop's Deſtruction, ſerved only 
to endear him the more to King Henry, adi 
demonſtrate to his Enemies how dangerous it 
was to attack him, | 
The 23d of December, the King createli 
Lord Parr, the Queen's Brother, Earl of H 
ex, and confered on Sir Villiam Parr, bi 
Uncle, the Title of Lord Parr, with the O- 
fice of Chamberlain to the Queen. : 
The Parliament meeting the 14h of 76 
nuary, 1544, immediately paſſed an Act, it 
tling the Order of thoſe who could pretend 
to the Crown after King Henry's Deceaſe. Wil 1 preten 
have before obſerved, that the Parliament wa 2 5 
held in Suhjection, and did nothing but will e by 
the King pleaſed. Divers Inſtances have be 
ſeen, but none more flagrant than the follow 
ing. In this Act Prince Edward was rank 
firſt, with his Iſſue. Next, the Heitz: mi 
by his Majeſty's preſent or future Marrugi 
with their Iſſue. Then Princeſs Mary 
her Line. Laſtly, Princeſs Elizabeth and 


Irland 
Head 
l, v 
Englani 
By a 
ſhould 
Ces, bu 
twelve | 
by his! 
mpriſon 
that the 
forty Da 
commutti 
Hereby 1 
Meaſure 


Divorces from his Queens, Mothers to 1 
two Princeſſes; ſo, notwithſtanding the 


and were never repealed, the Parliament ſect 
to conſider theſe Princeſſes as legitimate, | 
they had before been declared mo = q 
n 

hand, to convince them, they were * | T7 
to their Royal Father for his Favou!, * 
rendered them obnoxious to ſuch be. 
or Conditions, as the King ſhould Þ | c | 
declare by his Letters Patent, on ww” 
feiting the Right conceded them; m 
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cafe of Diſobedience on their part, or if 
D died Iſſueleſs, the Parliament impower'd 
. ſty to ſettle the Crown on any other, 
4 pam Patent, or by his laſt Will ſign'd 

his own hand. This was a Power no 
p f England had ever enjoy'd, and which 
bo aerates, that this Act flow'd not ſo much 
CK the Parliament as from the Sovereign 
ell. To palliate in ſome meaſure theſe 
(antradictions, care Was taken in the Act not 
w mention the King's Divorces ſrom his two 
bens, Catherine and Anne; only every one 
ms free to gueſs the Motives of this Act, 
qhich was not very difficult, ſince there Was 
v other than that of complying with the 
King's Will. By a Clauſe in this Statute, all 
Pecons were obliged to take a new Oath a- 

"| the Biſhop of Rome's Authority; which 
whoſoever refuſed, or ſhould violate any of 
de Articles of this Act, was to be adjudged a 

tor. 
7 another Act paſſed in the ſame Seſſion, 
de Title of King of England, France and 
fend, Defender of the Faith, and Supreme 
Head of the Churches of England and Jre- 
Ind, was annexed for ever to the Crown of 
England, 

Bj another it was enacted, that no Perſon 
ſhould be indicted on the Statute of fix Arti- 
des, bat on a Preſentment by the Oaths of 
tee Men, before Commiſſioners appointed 
by his Majeſty : That no Perſon ſhould be 
mprifoned on an Indictment: And, laſtly, 
that the Preſentment ſhould be made within 
forty Days after the pretended Offence was 
committed, otherwiſe it would be rejected. 
Hereby the eccleſiaſtical Courts were in ſome 
Meafure tied up from oppreſſing the Subjects 
in pretence of Hereſy, ſince the fame Privi- 
lexes were allowed for that Crime, as were en- 


ed by the Engliſb with reſpect to all other 


Delinquencies. | 

Laſtly, The Parliament granted the King a 
wbidy, in a Manner unheard of before, by 
ning that thoſe who had lent him Money 
bold be obliged to forgive the Debt. How- 


er unjuſt this Act was, with reſpect to the 


particular Perſons who had lent the Money, 
the Parliament was not ſorry the King deſired 


b in order to put a ſtop to the Cuſtom of 


as, which in time would have rendered 
ulaments uſeleſs. 

before the End of the Seflion „ Thomas 
ade, a ſtrenuous Stickler for the ancient 
L was made Lord Chancellor, inſtead of 
rd Audley, deceas'd. 


bs, added to his extraordinary Corpulency, 


lich render d him in a Manner unable to 
0 made him ſo froward and untractable 
"one approach'd him without trembling. 

n always ſtern and ſevere, but was 


ben) had been for a long Time troubled 
a fore Leg, which now grew very painful. 


3 


incomparably more ſo towards the Cloſe than 
Beginning of his Reign. Flattery had ſo cor- 
rupted his Judgment and Senſe, that he deem'd 
it a more unpardonable Crime to contradict 
his Opinions, though he changed them him- 
ſelf very frequently. About this time, Shax- 
ton, who had refign'd the Biſhoprick of Sa- 
liſbury, and been long a Priſoner for refuſing 
to conform to the fix Articles, being accus'd 
afreſh of denying the real Preſence in the Sa- 
crament, Henry would have him tried accord- 
ing to the Rigour of the Law, and he was 
condemned to be burned. But this Man, 
who had braved the Incommodities of a te- 
dious Impriſonment, could not with like 
Firmneſs behold the Puniſhment prepared for 
him, The King having ſent the Biſhops of 
London and Worceſter to perſuade him to re- 
cant, he was prevailed on, and abjuring his 
pretended Hereſy, Henry granted him his Par- 
don. He became afterwards a cruel Perſecu- 
tor of the Reformed, | 

This Example was not capable of moving 

Anne Accu, who was accus'd of the ſame 
Crime, and rigorouſly proſecuted, though ſhe 
had good Friends at Court, where ſhe was 
well known, She firmly perſiſted, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Promiſes to ſave her Life in 
caſe ſhe would recant. Chancellor Wriotheſiy, 
a great Enemy to the Earl of Hertford, ho- 

ing to draw from the Priſoner ſomething a- 
gainſt that Nobleman, or his Counteſs, caus'd 
her to be tortured ; nay, it is reported, that 
he would needs be preſent himſelf, and ob- 
ſerving the Executioner was moved with Pity 
to the Sufferer, threw off his Gown, and 
taking upon him the honourable Office, drew 


the Rack ſo violently, that be almoſt tore her 


aſunder, However, this unhappy Gentle- 


- woman, with her Bones diſlocated, was carried 


in a Chair to the Place of Execution and 
burned, together with four Men condemned 
for the ſame Crime. But, by way of addition 
to their Sufferings, they were made to hear a 
Sermon preached by Shaxfton their falſe Bro- 
ther, who upbraided them with Obſtinacy in 
very bitter and abufive Terms. All this was 
not capable of ſhaking their Conſtancy, which 
endur'd to their lateſt Breath, 

The Enemies of the Reformation perceiv- 
ing Henry incenſed againſt the Sacramentari- 
ans, thought it a favourable Opportunity to 
ruin the Queen and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom they conſider d as the grand Protectors 
of the Reformed. Among the Supporters of 
the old Religion, the Chiefs were Chancellor 
Wriotheſly, the Duke of Norfolk, his Son the 
Earl of Surrey, Bonner Biſhop of London, 
Gardiner Biſhop of Wincheſter, and theſe 
had undoubtedly, among the Courtiers and 
the King's Servants, Creatures who failed not 
being ſerviceable on Occafion : But whatever 


Project they form'd, they ſtill found in their 
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Way the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, 


having great Influence over Henry, commonly 


broke their Meaſures. In order therefore to 
be entirely freed from this formidable Oppo- 


nent, they reſolved to complain of him openly 
to the King, and accuſe him of being the 
Head and Protector of the Sacramentarians, 


and of all in general who rejected the fix Ar- 


ticles. This Reſolution was executed. The 
Perſon who took upon him to addreſs King 
Henry on this Subject, told him, there were 
evident Proofs ready of what was alledged 
againſt the faid Prelate, and if he were ſent 


to the Tower ſo many Witneſſes would appear 


againſt him, that even his Majeſty would be 


ſurprized. Henry was not ignorant that Cran- 


mer had a ſecret Diſlike to the ſix Articles, 
as he had himſelf frankly acknowledged ; but 
he really loved him, and therefore would not 
expoſe him to a Trial which muſt have been 
fatal to him: Beſide, e was much diſpleas'd 
that ſuch Pains was taken to ruin a Perſon 


for whom he had ſo often and fo loudly 


declared. However, reſolving to ſee how far 


his Enemies Malice would be carried, he con- 
ſented that he ſhould be the next Day ſum- 
moned before the Council, and ſent to thE 


Tower, it they ſaw Cauſe. But not long after, 


in the Night, the King ſent for Cranmer, and 
telling him what had been determined on, 
aſked him, What Defence he deſigned to 
make? Cranmer thanked his Majeſty, and 
requeſted him, that fince he was to be que- 
ſtioned on his Sentiments in Religion, ſuch 
Judges might be aſſigned him as underſtood 
thoſe Matters. The King replied, he went 
the wrong Way to ſave his Life, for moſt cer- 


_ tainly his Enemies had Witneſſes ready to con- 


vict him in ſuch Manner, that the Judges 
would be forced to condemn him ; and there- 
fore ſince he took ſo little Care of himſelf, he 
himſelf would look to it. So he order'd him 
to defire the Council, to uſe him as a Privy- 
Counſellor, and as they would expect to be 
us'd in the like Caſe, that is, that his Accuſers 
might be brought Face to Face before he was 
ſent to the Tower; and if his Requeſt was not 
granted, he was to appeal to the King: At 
the ſame he took off his Ring, and giving it 
to him, ſaid, if his Appeal was rejected, he 
ſhould ſhew the Council that Token of his 
Protection. Next Morning Cranmer, coming 
to the Council-Door, was fo long kept wait- 
ing in the Lobby, that the King hearing of 
this Diſreſpect, ſent word, that he ſhould be 
preſently brought in *. It happen'd as the King 
foreſaw ; ſo that Cranmer was forced at laſt 
to produce - the King's Ring, which terribly 
mortified his Enemies. Then they all roſe 
up, and went and informed the King of what 


Dr. Butts, the King's Phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went and told the King what a ſtrange Thing he had _ 4 to 
mate of all England waiting at the Council Door among the Footmen and Servants. Whereupan Henry ſent to the le 


him brought in immediately. Burnet, Vol. I. pag. 343. 
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but exteriorly; but as for Cranmer, he cordiull 


had paſs'd, who told them, he + 
had a wiſer Council than now he found 

were; and, laying his Hand on hi; B @ 
fwore, that he took the Archbiſhop 1 OY | 
loyalleſt Subject he had, The Duke of 1 
folk, willing to excuſe the Council, iq I 
deſigned the Archbiſhop no harm, but gy 05 
vindicate his Innocence by ſuch 2 Tri to 
would have freed him from all Aſperſio a 
But the King, looking ſternly at him * 
ſwered, He would not ſuffer Men jg hs 
dear to him, to be thus handled, with Ih 
nity : That he was no & tranger to the Fs: 
which were among them, and their Malice I 
wards each other, which he would either 4 
tinguiſh, or very ſpeedily puniſh, Then " 
commanded them all to be reconciled to de 
Archbiſhop. They immediately obeyed; thy MI 


bought he 


forgave them, as he afterwards plainly ey. 
denced. | 
Seemingly, fo great a Mortification ſhould 
have made theſe Men more cautious; but the 
Ardency of their Deſire to ſucceed in their Pro. 
jects would not ſuffer them to deſiſt, with 
regard to the Queen. They perceived, if the 
King had oppos'd their Accuſation of Cc. 
mer, it was not to obſtruct the Execution of 
the Law of fix Articles, but from a pure 
Motive of Affection for that Prelate: That M 
therefore their Proceedings could not have di. 5 . 
pleaſed him as to the Thing, but only in r- 17 7 
ſpect of the Perſon. This made them think "oh 
they ſhould find it eaſier to deſtroy the Queen, , 5 
becauſe King Henry would never willing M 
ſuffer that his own Wife ſhould differ fron 4 
him in Matters of Religion. Catherine Par % F 
who was then on the Throne, had gained thei. e of 
King's Affection by her extraordinary Care d uſu 6 
him, and by daily giving him freſh Marks vB. þ (> 
her Gratitude. She was in her Heart a T. he enn 
teſtant, and even ſometimes took the Liber. ber 5 
to have Sermons preached in her Privy-Ch , on fa 
ber, before ſome of her Ladies. This rache _ 
Henry's Ears, but he took thereof no notice Wn... 05 
nay, he ſuffer'd her to diſpute with him upp eke the 
Religion, imagining ſhe did it only for 1 eſently a. 
ſtruction ; but at length theſe Diſputes hag. 
been carried too far, he expreſs d his Diſples 
ſure, and even began to look more cold d 
the Queen than heretofore. This made be 
Enemies fancy it a fair Opportunity to 0 
her Ruin, while, ignorant of their Delign 
ſhe was ſeeking Occaſions to inſpire ber * 
Conſort with favourable Sentiments of 
Reformation. | : 
It was to Gardiner that King Heu) © 
vented his Diſpleaſure with the Queen: 
could he have pitched on a Man moe}, f, 
Gardiner failed not to cheriſh the King 


en: The! 


Matter 
hum to 
9 St, 1 
Dir, 


| 
| ſigning 
, 
, 


15 to | 
10 9017 


dad, 


Vil 


* ſentmen 


b ravating Queen Catherine's 
ot po 1 Nane b lid her Notions 
7 76 Ladies who ſerv'd her. The Chancellor, 
- was alſo let into the Secret, confirmed 

1 Gardiner had urged, and hinted to his 
25 ty, that the Queen had encouraged Anne 
11 her Perverſeneſs, and even inſinuated 
( de was conſpiring againſt the State. In 
2 they went ſo far, that Articles were 
hd againſt her, and figned by his Majeſty. 
The Chancellor putting this Paper careleſly in 
tic Pocket, dropped it, and the Perſon who 
rand it carried it to the Queen, who ſeeing 
de King's Hand to ſuch a Paper, concluded 
kerl ruined ; However, being advis'd by 
me preſent to endeavour appealing the King, 
he enter'd his Chamber with a ſettled Counte- 
-ance, as if ſhe knew nothing of what had 
2d, Henry received her kindly, and began 
diſcourſe of Religion. She anſwered, theſe 
Watters were above her, and ſhe ought of 
wm to learn what ſhe was to believe. Not /o, 
5 . Mary (faid the King) you are become a 
Mfr, and able to inſtruct us. 
kigning to be ſurpriz'd at his Manner of ſpeak- 
po to her, reply d with great Mildneſs ; She 
w with Grief he was offended at the Freedom 
had ſometimes taken to diſpute with him in 
Pints of Religion; but ſhe had done it inno- 
th, with the ſole View of diverting him, 
wing what pleaſure he took in talking of 
bloße Things, which none underſtood better than 
elf; ber chief Aim having been, not only 
nate him forget his Pain by ſuch ſort of 
Diſcourſes, but alſo to receive Inſtruction ber- 
bf; and indeed ſhe had profited mich: And if 
e bad ſtarted Objections, it was only to give 
bn occaſion to clear the Difficulties which. ſur- 
uſed 4 Woman's Comprehenſion. And is it 
vn ſo (faid Henry) then we are Friends again. 
phe embraced her moſt affectionately, and 
mt her away with very tender Aſſurances of 
I conſtant Love to her. On the Morrow, 
ich was the Day appointed for conveying 
Nen Catherine to the Tower, Henry going 
take the Air in his Garden, ſent for her, and 
ently after came in the Chancellor, with a 
kuchment of the Guards. But the King 
Medutely advanced towards him, and after 
ite Diſcourſe, was heard to call him, in a 
angry Tone, Knave, Fool and Beaſt. 


m a Paſſion with the Chancellor, endea- 

ed to appeaſe him: But Henry anſwered 

12 5 had leſs Reaſon than herſelf to 

a for him. 3 . 

R. two Attempts againſt the Arch- 
p and Queen Catherine, not only proved 
wceeſsful, t alſo extremely prejudicial to 
nemies of the Reformation, From 


ig ſatisfled their chief Aim was to over- 


Catherine 


then returned to the Queen, who ſeeing 


n | f , =—Y 
Cforward Henry could not endure them, 


u Wiatever he had eſtabliſhed. Gardiner 
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was immediately diſgraced, and the King 
would not ſuffer him to be preſent in the 
Council. | | 

But a greater Storm fell on the Duke of 
Norfolk, and his Son the Earl of Surrey. 
Henry, m a manner ſuffocated with Fat, 
and perceiving his Leg grew viſibly worſe, 
plainly faw he had not long to ſurvive. In 
this Belief, he conſider'd the Duke of Norfolk 


and his Son the Earl of Surrey, as two Peers 


extremely capable of greatly embroiling the 
Prince his Succeſſor, during the Minority. 
The Duke of Norfolk was as it were Head of 


thoſe who favoured the Pope and the old Re- 


ligion, though, like a good Courtier, he had 
outwardly complied with all the King's Inno- 
vations. Henry was contented with this ex- 
ternal Compliance, though he knew he was 
ever attached to the Pope, whoſe Party was 
ſill very powerful in Epg/and, and that his 
Son the Earl of Surrey was in the ſame Sen- 
timents. This ſufficed to inſpire him with a 
juſt Fear, that after his Deceaſe, theſe two 
Noblemen, aſſiſted by the Pope, the Empe- 
ror, and their Partiſans, would labour to ſet 
the Crown on Princeſs Mary's Head, and fo 
what he had been at ſuch Pains to eſtabliſh, 
during his Reign, would be utterly ſubverted; 
and, in reality, he had no room for doubt, if 
that Party prevailed, they would deem his Di- 


vorce with Catherine of Arragon abſolutely 


null ; in which Caſe, Mary was his only law- 
ful Iflue, and the Prince his Son a Baſtard. 
He could not hope for a Remedy to this Evil 


from the Parliament, having by long Expe- 


rience learned with how much Facility that 
Body, conſiſting of ſo many Members, was 
carried away with the prevailing Party. He 
therefore thought the beſt and ſhorteſt Way 
to prevent theſe Miſchiefs, and free himſelf 
from his Apprehenſions, was not to leave be- 
hind him theſe two Noblemen, whom he be- 
lieved capable of diſturbing his Son's Mino- 
rity, and even of depriving him of the Crown. 
For this ſole Reaſon their Ruin was reſolved ; 


but then ſome Pretence was to be found, 
which is ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have 


the Power in their Hands. As ſoon as it 
was perceived that Henry's Affection for the 
Father and Son was grown cold, certain Per- 
ſons were ready to infinuate to the Monarch, 


that they had pernicious Deſigns againſt the 


State, and only waited his Death to put them 
in execution; that the Earl of Surrey had re- 
fus'd ſeveral good Matches, ſince the Loſs of 
his Counteſs, and it was generally reported he 
aſpired to Princeſs Mary; that it was not with- 
out ſome private Reaſon he us'd the Arms of 
St. Edward the. Confeſſor, though his Father 


had taken them out of his Eſcutcheon, but 


however the Duke himſelf had left one quar- 


ter Blank, in order to reſume that at a proper 


Seaſon. On theſe general Accuſations, Henry 


order'd 
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order'd them to be arreſted, and ſent to the 
Tower. That done, care was taken to ac- 
quaint the Publick, that all who had any 
Thing to alledge againſt the Priſoners, ſhould 
have a favourable Hearing, and the King would 

don all Perſons concerned in any Con- 
ſpiracy with them, who would make a Dil- 
covery. | 

Some time before this Aﬀair commenced, 
Henry reſtored the two Univerſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, to all their Eſtates, Rents and 
Privileges, though by that A& of Parliament 
which gave Henry the Lands of the Colleges, 
they were to be ſuppreſs d. It might be 
thought not a little ſtrange, that the Parlia- 
ment ſhould not diſtinguiſh theſe two Univer- 
fities from the reſt of the Colleges, conſidering 
their Antiquity, and the Advantages the King- 
dom had thence received, and daily did re- 
ceive, had it net been already frequently ſeen, 
that they had long ated ſolely by Direction 
from Court. There is ſome Appearance that 
Henry remained long doubtful, whether he 
ſhould diflolve or preſerve theſe two Univer- 
ſities, ſince having received their humble Pe- 
titions the beginning of the Vear, he made 
them wait for his Anſwer till October; nay, it 
was diſcours'd at Court for ſome time, of mak- 
ing great Alterations in their Charters. 
length, the King reſolved to continue them 
on their primitive Eſtabliſhment. Not long 
after, v/2. on the nineteenth of December, he 
founded Trinity College in Cambridge, which 
js one of the nobleſt Foundations of that kind 
in Europe. 

Mean while, diligent Search was, by King 
Henry's Order, making for whatever could 
ſerve to form an Impeachment againſt the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Earl his Son; the 
King, who found himſelf near his End, be- 
ing abſolutely determined they ſhould quit the 
World before him. In this Interval, he or- 
der'd his Will to be brought him, and peru- 
fing it, caus'd Gardner's Name to be eras'd 
from among the Number of Counſellors ap- 
pointed for a Council of State, during Ed- 
ward's Minority. Sir Anthony Brown, who 
was preſent, would have ſpoken in the Biſhop's 
Behalf: But Henry anſwered, he knew Gar- 
diner, and though he himſelf could govern 
him, yet none of thoſe who were to come after 
him would be able to do it. 

While King Henry's Will was by his Or- 
der tranſcribing, the Duke of Norfolł's and 
the Earl of Surrey's Proceſs was forming with 
great Warmth. The King being determined 
on diſpatching theſe two Noblemen, there 
was no Poſſibility of ſaving them, The Son 
was firſt brought to his Trial, at Guz/d-hall, 
before the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Mayor, 
and other Commiſſioners, and put upon an 
Inqueſt of Commoners, becauſe he was not a 
| Peer of the Realm, the Duke his Father be-- 


3 
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But at 


never obtain his Pardon except he can 


ing living. Several were examined 
poſitions Lord Herbert has inſerted big 8 
ſtory; but there appears nothing ſufficient : 
convict him of High- treaſon, of which he : 
accuſed. What was chiefly urged againſt | ” 
was, his giving St. Edward's Arms ' 
whence it was infered that he aſ. pired to th 
Throne, However, Henry being reſolued l 
ſhould die, he received Sentence of Death 
and was beheaded the 19th of Janiiary 10 
Mean while the Duk 10% 
e of Norfolk neglegeg 
no Means to obtain the King's Pardon. py 
knew him well enough to be ſenſible, that no 
thing but a blind and abſolute Submiſſion 1 
capable of appeaſing him. To this end he 
wrote him a moſt ſubmiſſive Letter, declarin 
he could not call to mind he had ever offend 
him, and ſupplicated him for God's Sake t 
let him know the Cauſe of his Diſgrace: mor. 
over he intreated likewiſe, that his Accuſr 
might be brought Face to Face before his Ma. 
jeſty, or at leaſt his Council, that his Cap 
might be maturely examined, He knew not 
he laid, that he had offended any Man, other 
wiſe than in appearing ſomewhat zealous + 
gainſt the Sacramentarians: but therein he ha 
only complied with his Majeſty's Sentiment 
and Orders, He concluded, with conjurig 
him to be fatisfy'd with taking all or part df 
his Lands and Goods as he pleaſed, leajng 
him only a Subſiſtence. 

This Letter produced a quite contrary It: 
fect to what the Duke expected. By cleanng 
himſelf, he accuſed the King of Injuſtice, a 
Offence which would not have been el 
pardoned, even had not his Deſtruction ben 
reſolved. The Duke, finding his Soverim i 
would not be moved, did on the 12th of J. 
nuary, before the Lord Chancellor and {eren 
other Privy-counſellors, fign a Writing, wher- 
in he confeſſed, that on ſeveral Occafions It 
had been guilty of High-treaſon, in conc 
ing from his Majeſty, that his Son the Bu 
of Surrey bore the Arms of St. Edwari i 
Confeſor, which appertained to the King ol 
that himſelf had borne in the firſt Quit 
his Arms, ever ſince his Father's Death, i 
Arms of England, with a Difference of i 
agent Labels, which were the oy avg 
of the King's eldeſt Son, and of no 0%" 
that he owned this to be High-treaſon iI 
Laws of the Realm ; and that he end 
Submiſſion without Compulſion, and 
himſelf entirely on the King's Mercy. | 

Very probably, the Duke was induce | 
himſelf, or by the Advice of his Friend, 
make this Confeſſion, in the Belief he ſha 


from 


himſelf guilty, that the King might hae f 
to ſhew Mercy: but it was all to 0 fa, 
His Ruin was determined, and the hy 3 
not accuſtomed to defiſt from ſuch Reo, 
when once taken, Mean while, 0“ 
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% be perceived that the Peers, who were 
775 oper Judges, could not condemn 
x on the Evidences which were to be pro- 
Juced againſt him, the King thought he ſhould 
1 eafily compaſs his Ends by an Act of 
Eder: So the Parliament meeting at this 
0 a Bill of Attainder was brought into 
the Houſe of Lords, and read thrice, on the 
8, 19th, and 201% of fanuary, and paſſed. 
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Lond- chancellor, Earl of Hertford, and ſome 
ather Peers were commiſſion'd under the Great 
l to give the Royal Aſſent; which done, a 
Warrant was diſpatched to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, to take off the Duke's Head the 
29th of Fanuary 3 but happily for him, King 
Hm died the Night before, and the Coun- 
dl judged it not adviſeable to commence a new 
Reign with the Execution of one of the Na- 


tat during all the Proceedings of both Court 
nd Parliament againſt the Duke of Norfolk 
nd Earl of Surrey, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
u) withdrew to Croydon, without once ap- 
pering at Court. As thoſe two Noblemen 
were juſtly deem'd his moſt inveterate Ene- 
mics, he would not be accuſed of being con- 
cerned in what was tranſacting againſt them, 

| While theſe Proceſſes were forming, the King 
as confined to his Bed by a mortal Indiſpo- 
tion which brought him inſenſibly to his End: 
bowever, no Conſideration of the Account he 
on the Point of rendering to his Creator, 
capable of moving him to uſe Compaſſion 
onwards two illuſtrious Perſonages of one of 
Ide moſt antient Families in England, who 
c done him ſignal Services, and who had 
Wt hitherto been ever guilty of any Crime 
ing ſuch Exceſs of Severity. On this 
ccalion, as on many others, Paſſion and Po- 


h had in this King's Mind the Prevalency 


to Henry VIII, was nine Vears and three 
oths old when he aſcended the Engliſb 
"one, There was reaſon to hope extraor- 
uy Matters from this young Prince, had 
(Pleaſed God to bleſs him with a longer Life. 
1 d 4 moſt excellent Memory, a wonder- 
| dolicity of Mind, and was Withal laborious, 
feng no Pains to qualify himſelf for the well- 


be 


© much care to 


ſ 
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This Bill having paſſed in both Houſes, he 


tion's principal Nobles. It is to be obſerved, 


| DWARD VI, only Son and Succeſſor 


bad 
md him by Biſhop Burner. Hiſt Ref. Vol. I. at the end. 


ament, began in Copper gilded, but never finiſhed. 
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over Juſtice and Mercy. He was at any rate 
reſolved to ſacrifice theſe Perſons to his Son's 
Safety, and by their Death to eſtabliſh all the 
Innovations which he had made in Religion, 
being perſuaded they would employ their ut- 
moſt Efforts to deſtroy them. The Sequel evi- 
dently demonſtrated he was not miſtaken with 


regard to the Duke of Norfolk who ſurvived 


him. 

King Henry's Illneſs perpetually augmented, 
and none durſt warn him of his near Diſſolu- 
tion. Every one dreaded leſt a Prince, who 
was always approached with trembling, would 
look on this charitable Warning as a Crime, 
and puniſh it according to an Act of Parlia- 
ment, whereby ſuch as ſhould preſume to fore- 
tel the King's Death, were adjudged Traitors. 
But finally Sir Anthony Denny, one of his Pri- 
vy-counſellors, had the Courage and Charity 
to inform him, that he had but few Hours to 
live. The King thanked him, and expreſſed 
his great Grief and Horror for all the Diſor- 
ders he had committed. Hereupon, Denny 
aſked him if any Eccleſiaſtick ſhould be ſent 
for ; and he replied, that if any, it ſhould be 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury: but Cranmer, 
being then at Croydon, could not arrive before 
the King was become ſpeechleſs. He had but 
juſt time to defire him to give ſome Sign of 
his dying in the Faith of Chrift. The King 
ſqueezed his Hand, and preſently after ex- 
pired, in the Night between the 2875 and 
29th of Fanuary, 1546-7, in the fifty-ſixth 
Year of his Age, having reigned thirty-ſeven 
Years and nine Months. His Death was kept 
private three Days: probably, the Council 
took time to conſult, whether the Duke of 


Norfolk ſhould be executed. Finally, after 


three Days, the Lord-chancellor fignified to 


both Houſes that the King was dead and the 


Parliament thereby diſſolved *. 


EDWARD VI. the Twenty-fifth King of England fince 
Os A 


=, > 


governing of his Realms. At eight Years of 


Age, he wrote Latin Letters to his Father ; 


French was as familiar to him as Enghſh; he 


learned alſo Greek, Spaniſh and Halian: after 
that he applied himſelf to the liberal Sciences, 
wherein be made a very ſurpriſing Progreſs. 

As ſoon as Henry VIII. had reſigned his 


laſt Breath, the Earl of Hertford, and Sir Au- 


thony Brown, were by the Council ſent to give 


Curious may find King Henry's Character drawn at length by Lord Herbert. But it may not be amiſs to inſert here what 
amon 2 King Henry VIII. (ſays that Prelate) is rather to be reckoned 
dür de great than the good Princes. He exerciſed ſo much Cruelty to Men of both. Perſuaſions, that the Writers of both 
Ve laid open his Faults and taxed his Cruelty. But as neither of them were much obliged to him, ſo none have taken 
be numbered ſet forth his good Qualities, as his Enemies have done to ie is to 
2 ,among the ill Princeſs ; yet I cannot rank him with the worſt.” Of him the famous Sir Waker Raleigh ſaid, 
ler aſttely Mas Who never ſpared Man in his Anger, nor Woman in his Luſt.” This King's Remains lye interred at Wrnd{er, 


young 


e on his Vices. I do not deny that he is to 


* 
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young Edward notice of it, and conduct him 
to London.- He was then with his Siſter, 
Princeſs Eligabeth, at Hertford, whence the 
Deputies attended him to Enfield. Here they 
informed him of the King's Death, and paid 
their Obeiſance to him as their Sovereign. 
After that they waited on him to the Tower 
of London, where he was received by the Coun- 
cil in a Body, and proclaim'd King the ſame 
Day, being January 31, 1547. 

On the Morrow, the Council met to ſettle 
a Form of Government during King Edward's 
Minority; nor was there much to be debated. 
The Parliament had impowered the late King, 
not only to ſettle the Succeſſion by his Will, 
but alſo to* appoint what Form of Govern- 
ment he ſhould think moſt proper, till his 
Succeſſor was capable of Holding the Reins 
himſelf : wherefore all they had to do, was 
to open his Will and obey the Contents. 
There it appeared, that Henry had nominated 
ſixteen Perſons to be his Executors, Regents 
of the Kingdom, and his Son's Governors, 
viz. Thomas Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ; Lord Wriotheſih, Chancellor; Lord St. 
John, Maſter of the Flouſhold; Lord Ruſſel, 
Privy-ſeal; the Earl of Heriford, Lord-cham- 
berlain ; Viſcount Liſſe, Lord-admiral; Cuth- 
bert Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony 
Brown, Maſter of the Horſe; Sir William 
Paget, Secretary of State; Sir Edward North, 


Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations ; 


Sir Edward Montague, Lord Chief Juſtice of 
the Common-pleas; Judge Bromley ; Sir An- 
thony Denny and Sir William Herbert, Chief 
Gentlemen of the Privy- chamber; Sir Edward 
Witten, Treaſurer of Calais; Doctor Wotton, 
Dean of Canterbury and York ; as for Stephen 
Gardiner, Bithop of Wincheſter, J have in the 
preceding Reign obſeryged, that, though he was 
originally among the Regents, his Name was 
eraſed, 

Theſe ſixteen, or the Majority of them, 
King Henry had impower'd to execute his 
Will, and to adminiſter the national Affairs 
as they ſhould judge requiſite. Beſides theſe 
ſixteen, who were to exerciſe the ſovereign 
Authority during Edward's Minority, King 
Henry appointed a Privy-council who ſhould 
be aſſiſting to them, namely; Henry Fitz- 
Aan, Earl of Arundel; William Parr, Earl 
of Eſex; Sir William Petre, Secretary of 
State; Sir Richard Rich, Sir Fobn Baker, Sir 
Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard 
Southavell, Sir Edward Peckham, Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, Sir John Gage, and Sir Anthony Wing- 


field : The Jate King's Will being thus known, 


the Council reſolved on a perfect Compliance, 
and that very Day the Regents as well as the 
Counſellors, entered on their Offices. 

The Form of the Government was no ſoon- 
er ſettled, according to Henry's laſt Will, but a 
Change was propos d. Some of the Regents 
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confer new Honours on divers of thoſe he had 


them to ſupport their Dignities. But 2 ſome 


intimated, that it could not but becafgn Þ.. 
Trouble and Perplexity, if the People 5 
particularly foreign Miniſters, muſt N 
apply to fixteen Perſons of equal Anke 
and moved, that one ſhould be choſen wy. 
Head and Preſident, with the Title gc * 
tector. They added, that by this Means it 
fairs would be more ſpeedily diſpatched 38 
yet nothing changed in the eſtabliſheq bg 
of Government, becauſe the Perſon rajgy Þ 
that Dignity ſhould not tranſact any 10 
without Concurrence of the Majority of | 
Fellow Regents. 1 — 

Chancellor Mriotheſiy readily comprebend 
that this Motion was made to his Prejudice 
As, by his Office, he was next the Arch 
of Canterbury, who did not much interfere : 
ſecular Affairs, he was in hopes of becomine 
Head of the Regency. But he faw lain 
that, if a Protector was elected, the Chin 
would not fall on him, but this Dierity md 
be conferred on the Earl of Hz»! ür 
King's Uncle, who was not his Friend: 
wherefore he ſtrenuouſly oppos'd it, delle 
the Regents had no Power to depart from th 
late King's Will, authorized by Acc of Pal. 
ment. But Matters were ſo well laid beſyre. 
hand, that, ſpite of his Oppoſition, it wa 
forthwith reſolved, that one ſhould be ras 
over the reſt, and ſtiled, Protector of th 
King's Realm, and Governor of his Perm 
However, it was with the expreſs Condition 
that He ſhould do nothing without Cinſent if th 
other Regents, Then the Choice fell, as ws 
eaſy to be foreſeen, on the Earl of Heri 
who ſeemingly had procured this Motion v 0! 
made by his Partizans. Wt 

While all Requiſites for Henry VIIIs O =" 
quies, and the new King's Coronation fee 
preparing, the Regents were intent on a . > P 
ſineſs which concern'd themſelves in particu, WAG.” Edu 
or at leaſt the principal of them. Hy, At the P 


not long before his Deceaſe, had refolvel . lo p 
latch ic: 


nominated Regents and Counſellors: He * VI; 


ec 
even ſettled the Revenues or Penſions be en 


fign'd to beſtow on theſe new Lords, to nail K apt 
Dnſtraine 
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had refus'd them becauſe they thought the 
Penſions too ſmall, the Affair was ſuſpend 
both by reaſon of this Objection, and of il 
King's Sickneſs and Death: However, he H 
in his Will order'd, that whatever he had pr 
mis'd ſhould be made good. The Fatt C 
Hertford was made Duke of Somerſt'; . 
Earl of Eſer Marquis of Northampton; \ 
count Lie Earl of Warwick ; Chancell 
Wriothefly Earl of Southampton; Sir Thad 
Seymour, the Protector's Brother, Was n F 
Lord Sudley, and Lord Admiral of Engla 
Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield, Þ © 
Title of Barons, with the Names of ther 
milies, es IS 


Henry VIIT's funeral Obſequies were per- 
h great Pomp and Magnificence at 
He had himſelf order'd his Body to 
he there interred. The Day before, his Corpſe 
1s brought to Richmond, and as the Motion 
- q ſome watry Matter to run through the 
Goff it was reported to be Blood, and that 
Nox licked it up. This was faid with De- 
| " to verify the Prediction of that Friar who 
old Henry, in a Sermon, that the Dogs ſhould 
rk his Blood as they had formerly licked 
labs. But beſide that, ſeveral affirmed it 
425 not Blood which ran from the Coffin, the 
Report of its being licked up by a Dog was 
entirely groundleſfſs. | 
The Ceremony being over, Edward's Coro- 
nation Was ſolemnized the twentieth of Fe- 
ry, with the uſual Formalities. Lord Ru/- 
acted as High-ſteward, by virtue of a Pa- 
ent which empowered him to exerciſe the 
ad Office, for that Day only. 
On the Coronation Day, a general Pardon 
ws granted to all Perſons, excepting the Duke 
of Norfolk, Cardinal Pole, Edward Courtney, 
geſt Son of the Marquis of Exeter, Mr. For- 
eve, Mr, Throgmerton, and Dr. Pates. 
A few Days after, the new Earl of Southamp- 
jm, Lord-chancellor, for being contumacious 
to the reſt of the Lords in Matters of Coun- 
| was removed from his Office of Chancel- 
br, and the Great Seal was given to William 
Paulett, Lord St. John, Maſter of the Houſ- 
pold, 
On the 41/4 of March, but two Months 
iter the Death of King Henry, died Francis I. 
king of France, leaving Henry II. for his 
bucceſior, 5 
Henry VIII, before his Death, had left in 
large with the Lords of the Council, by all 
ans poflible to procure a Marriage with his 
Jon Edward and the young Scotrſh Queen. 
ut the Party againſt the Marriage in Scotland 
a ſo powerful, that thoſe who were for the 
lach ſcarce dare diſcover their contrary Opi- 
ons. Had the Buſineſs been left to the 
keilion of the two Kingdoms proper Forces, 
d all Appearance Scotland would have been 
nſirained to a Submiſſion ; but the King of 
ace took care not to abandon the Scots: 
le was highly concerned to prevent the King 
Englands becoming Maſter of Scotland. 
5 1 was which gave the Protector much 
Plturbance, eſpecially as Henry II. had now 
Uared, that he would aſſiſt the Scots to the 
moſt of his Power, Mean while, the pro- 
Led Marriage was ſo advantageons to En- 
mg, that it well deſerved ſome Efforts to 
compliſh it. In order to effect it, the Pro- 
or, with an Army of fifteen thouſand Foot 
| three thouſand Horſe, enter'd. Scotland, 
* of Warwick being his Lieutenant 
1 He took in his March ſome Caſtles, 
Particularly that of Broughty near the 


8 


ſormed wit 
Mandler. 
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Tay's Mouth, where he left a Garriſon of two 
hundred Men, A few Days after, he came 
within fight of the Scatiſb Army, thirty thou- 
ſand ftrong, with thirty Pieces of Cannon, who 
expected him on Pznkey Plain, very near Muſ- 
ſelburgh. 

The Duke of Somerſet had undertaken this 
War very unvoluntarily, and purely to avoid 
the Blame of not endeavouring to match his 
young Maſter advantageouily ; nor did the 
View of that hoſtile Army, ſo ſuperior to his 
own, increaſe his Deſire to decide the Affair 
by way of Arms, Wherefore, to evade a 
Deciſion fo hazardous, he wrote to the Ear! 
of Arran, Regent of Scotland, conjuring him 
to reflect on the Torrent of innocent Blood 
which was juſt on the Point of being ſacri- 
ficed ; and, to corwince him of his own Rea- 
dineſs to accommodate Matters, he made him 
this Propoſal, vis. That he would retire t9 
England vit his Army, if the Scots avoid a- 
gree that the young Queen ſhould be bred up in 
Scotland fill ſhe came of age, and give Security 


that ſhe ſhould not till then be contracted to any 


Foreigner, This Offer might have been ac- 
cepted without any Detriment, either to the 
Queen or Kingdom of Scotland, Firſt, this 
Condition obſtructed not the Queen's eſpouſing 
a Scottiſh Grandee. Secondly, the very worſt 
that could befal the Scots, was, when the 
Queen came of Age, to be in the fame Situa- 
tion as at preſent. Laſtly, the King of Eng- 
land or the Queen might die during this Inter- 
val, and of courſe the Death of cither ended 
the Quarrel : But the French Faction was ſo 


prevalent in the Council of Scotland, that this 


advantageous Offer was moſt haughtily re- 
jected. | | 

The two Armies were parted by the River 
Eſee: the Engliſh lay encamped two Miles on 
the South-ſide, and the Scots along the Banks 
on the North: ſo, had the Scots been willing 
to avoid a Battle, very probably, the Eng!/h 
would never have attempted to paſs the River 
in their Sight, Mean while the Protector, 
having formed the Deſign of approaching the 


Scots, and gaining a riſing Ground on the left, 


which commanded their Camp, moved for- 
ward with his whole Army; but the Scots 
having thereof notice, immediately paſſed the 
River, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that Poſt. 
The Protector, having miſſed his Aim, march'd 
to the right towards the Sea, in order to en- 
camp on a little Hill not far from the River: 
This March made the Scots imagine he was 
approaching the Sea, to put his Ordnance and 


Baggage on board the Fleet, which was en- 


ter d the Frith, that he might retreat the more 
eaſily. The whole Scotifh Army were ſo poſ- 
ſeſſed with this Notion, that they conſidered 
the Engliſh as already vanquiſh'd thro' Terror. 
Mean while, the Protector had poſted himſelf 
on the Hill, and made ſome Intrenchments 


before 


* 


523 


the Englib 


924 
b-+ re his Camp : This confirm'd the Scots 
in their Opinion, that it was only a Feint to 
retire in the Night; ſo, reſolving to hinder 
from executing this imaginary 
Deſign, they advanced in good Order to join 
Battle. The Protector hearing of their March, 
inſtantly drew up his Army, part on the Hill, 
and part on the Plain, and expected them. 
He had advantageouſly poſted his Artillery, 
in a Place which commanded the whole Plain, 
and, on the other fide, his Fleet was near e- 
nough to fire upon the Enemy in Flank ; nay, 
there was a Galliot which, being lighter than 
the other Ships, came very near the Land, and 
greatly annoyed the Scotiſb Army. | 

On the 107 of September, the two Armies 
engaged, and after a very obſtinate Fight, the 
Scots were routed, leaving fourteen thouſand 
dead on the Spot, and, in their Enemies 
Hands, fifteen hundred Priſoners, of whom 
eight hundred were Gentry. : 

This terrible Loſs threw all Scotland into the 
utmoſt Conſternation. The Regent and Dow- 
ager, after gariſoning Edinburgh Caſtle, retired 
to Sterling with the Remains of their Army, 
abandoning their Frontiers to the Ravages of 
the Engh/ſh. A few Days after, the Protector 
took Leith, and the Engliſh Fleet, commanded 
by Lord Clinton, burned ſeveral Towns in the 
County of Fife, with all the Ships in their 
Harbours. Then, the Engliſh Army march'd 
towards Ed:nburgh, and entering without any 
Oppoſition, plundered that Capital. Such was 
the Terror throughout Scotland, that had the 


Protector improved his Succeſs, by befieging 


Edinburgh Caſtle, there is ſcarce room for doubt 


.of his either conſtraining them to relinquiſh 


ueen, or his conquering the King- 


the young Que 


dom: but Affairs, which concerned him in 


particular, cauſed him to abandon this Enter- 
priſe, juſt as he was about reaping the Fruits 
of his Victory. While he was buſied in Scot- 
land, his Brother the Admiral cabaled againſt 
him in England, and had actually made ſuch 
Progreſs, that the Protector was on the Brink 
of utter Ruin, at the very Inſtant while Ed- 
ward's Arms were triumphing under his Con- 
duct. The Intelligence he received, occaſion'd 


his imagining that he could not too ſpeedily 
reach the Court, in order to break his Brother's 


Meaſures. This was the real Motive of his 


haſty Return, which however was coloured 
with other Pretexts. 


The 18th of September he ſet out for En- 
gland, having employed only ſixteen Days in 


his Expedition from his entering Scotland; and 


if we may credit the Engliſh Writers, loſt in all 


no more than ſixty-two Men: In his Return, 


he march'd thro' the Counties of -March and 
Tivigtdale, and leaving a Garriſon in Hume 
Caſtle, appointed Sir Ralph Palmer to be Go- 


vernor of Roxborough, which Place he order'd 


_ ſhould be repaired. 


* 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


The Protector's glorious Campaign ing 
land, reminded the Engliſh of fevers] 1 Com 
Exploits performed by him under the Vote 
Reign. This gained him great Applauſe fo Aſſet 
the Commonalty, but withal Envy from Fo 
Nobles. This Difterence between the Noble 
and People proved greatly to his Detriment a 

The Commiſſioners appointed to viſt i a: 
Churches, having made their Report, i . 
found, that all the Biſhops had complicg vi 
the Councils Order, Bonner of Londir, yg 
Gardiner of Wincheſter only excepted. Inet It 
Prelates had given Advantage againſt then, 
ſelves, not by direct Oppoſition, but by Km. 
ples and Cavils, which plainly evidenct 
how averſe they were to all Reformation, They 
infiſted chiefly, that it was not lawful to male 
any Alterations in Religion during the King' 
Minority. As this Principle might have h 
pernicious Conſequences with reſpect to th 
Government, it was made a Pretence to con. 
mit them to Priſon, notwithſtanding their oui. 
ward but moſt equivocal Submiſſion. Th 
Truth is, as ſeveral Acts in favour of the Re. 
formation were intended to be paſſed in th 
next Parliament, which was ſummoned 9 
meet the fourth of November, the Reformer 
greatly rejoyced at being freed from the 
troubleſome Oppoſition of theſe two r. 
lates. Princeſs Mary was alſo diſplai e eplen 
with the Inſtructions given to the Vi ut, J. 
and the Deſign of advancing the Reformim b and 
She wrote on this occaſion to the Protec julnels 
expreſſing her  Diſlike to all the Innovation loved | 
then making, and of thoſe propoſed to be matinee tl 
during the King's Minority, The Protet as 
returned her a very ſtrong Anſwer, and did m e t 
think himſelf obliged to conform to her & Ny er 
timents. n men 

Some Days before the Parliament met, Lat Laſtly, 


Rich was made Chancellor. The thid oP Land: 


November, the Day before opening the Pail pantries, 
ment, the Protector, by a Patent under uM F poſſeſs 
Great Seal, was warranted to fit in Param - or 
under the Right-hand of the Throne, uw m ed. 
the Cloth of State, whether the King g 5 mY 
preſent or not, and moreover was to hat 10 T 
the Honours, Privileges and Prerogatives wa of A 
any of the Kings of England's Uncles, c iN 9 5 
Protectors had ever enjoyed. Ry 
The Parliament aſſembling the fourth | "Urry 
November, paſs'd ſeveral material Ade . bes! 
lating ſome to the State, and others 40 15 5 
ion. Moſt certain it is that, in Ela 
the Number of thoſe who wiſhed a Rela 
tion was very conſiderable, However, 1, 
not be imagined that then, any more 15 
this Day, all the Parliament did was co 
able to the Nation's univerſal Sentiment . 
Peoples Repreſentatives, as they are 4 
ſent, were elected without any In 1 
concerning the Points to be debated 1 i 
ment, nay, eyen without the Peoples ther 


i 
j 1 


ger 1 
abour, 
ieeliho 
eh in 
nd caba 


y Knowledge. 
had, as I may fay, by a majority of 
h Concurrence of the Lords, and 
he King, a Power unlimited to de- 
termine whatever they deem'd requiſite for the 
nodom's Welfare. There was not there- 
. in order to obtain what the Court deſired, 
ey of having the Peoples general 
onen, but only the majority of Voices in 
both Houſes. | 

Then the Parliament paſſed a very remarka- 
tle Act againſt V agabonds. It was enacted, that 
au Perſon ſhould any where loiter without 
Work, or without offering himſclf to work 
three Days together, he ſhould be adjudged to 
be a Slave for two Years to the Perſon who 
ould preſent him to two Juſtices of Peace, 
nd be branded on the Face or Breaſt with 
te Letter V imprinted with a hot Iron. This 
lay was thought very ſevete in a Country 
lite England, where Slavery ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the Privileges of its People. But here- 
n the Court, who govern'd the Parliament, 
an View only the Monks, who being no 
erer in the Monaſteries, and little inured to 
bor, could not think of working for their 
melihood. Theſe Men employed themſelves 
dely in roaming from Houſe to Houſe, to rail 
nd cabal againſt the Government, and inſpire 
ople with the Spirit of Rebellion: So the 
wrt, judging it to be the Effect of their Idle- 
eb, and that if they betook themſelves to ſome 
uſinefs they would at length loſe this Habit, 
loved to make them work, how unwilling 
ever they might be. Mean while, as the 
an was general, it occaſioned great Murmurs 
ong the People; wherefore it was never 
[fly executed, and even repealed by another 
lament, | 
Laſtly, The Parliament gave Edward all 
e Lands deſign'd for the Maintenance of 
lantries, Chapels and Colleges, which were 
it poſſels'd by Henry VIII, and all Revenues 
en for Obits, Anniverſaries, Lights in the 
lurcheg, together with all Guild Lands 
uch any Fraternity enjoyed on the ſame Ac- 
it, This Act did not paſs without great 
ficulty. Cranmer himſelf oppos'd it to the 
molt of his Power, not from any Deſire to 
ply thoſe Endowments as defign'd by 
Donors, but becauſe he hop'd to find ſome- 
ourable Opportunity of converting them to 
der Uſes beneficial to Religion, whereas, be- 
} ce in the King's Hands, the Church 
deprived of them for ever. But all Op- 
* was in vain. The Nobility barked, 
may ſay, for the Church Lands, which 
obtained of the Court on very eaſy 
. Beſide, the Executors of the late 
Wil wanted theſe. Lands to diſcharge 
Nes and Legacies. | 
© Parliament ended with a general Am- 
u wherein were excepted Priſoners in the 


thereof an 
Commons 
Votes, Wit 
Aſſent of t 
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Thus the Houſe of Tower, and thoſe who had abſented them - 


rr 
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ſelves from the Kingdom. As Gardiner was 
not in the Tower, he enjoyed the Benefit of 
this Amneſty. 

I juſt mention'd the Reaſon which obliged the 
Protector to quit Scotland, and return to Court, 
with a Precipitation not a little prejudicial to 
the King's Affairs. But it is now requiſite to 
be ſomewhat more particular on that Affair, 
before I conclude the Year 1547, becauſe its 
breaking out was during this Seſſion. 

Among all the Protector's Emulators, not 
one was more paſſionate againſt him than his 
Brother, Admiral Thomas Seymour. He was 
of a fiery, proud, and haughty Diſpoſition. 
True it is, he was counted to have a greater 
ſhar2 of Senſe than his Brother, and to be 
more capable of managing great Affairs; but 
this Opinion might be owing to the Faction 
he had among the Nobility, who loved not 
the Protector. However this be, the Admiral 
could not bear the difference King Henry 
had put between him and the Duke of So- 
merſet, though they were both Uncles to the. 
young King. He thought himſelf, by his 
Birth and natural Qualifications, as worthy as 
his Brother of having a Share in the Admini- 
ſtration of publick Affairs. Preſently after 
Henry's Deceaſe, he gave Proofs of his Am- 
bition, in making his Addreſſes to Princeſs 
Elizabeth ; but finding he was not likely to 
ſucceed, he turned his Eyes towards the Dow- 
ager Queen, Catherine Parr, and fo gain'd 
her Affections, that he privately married her, 


without communicating it to the Duke his 


Brother, then in the protectorial Dignity. 
Theſe Nuptials were ſo ſuddenly after Henry's 
Demiſe, that had Queen Catherine become 
pregnant ſo ſoon as ſhe might have done, there 
would have been room to queſtion, whether 
her Child was the King's or the Admiral's. 
Having kept his Marriage private for ſome 
time, he found Means, unknown to the Pro- 
tector, to procure a Letter from the King, re- 
commending him to Catherine for a Huſband. 
He thereupon declared his Marriage, without 
uſing any Ceremony with his Brother; and 
here commenced their Difference. But the 
Protector, who was a Perſon of fingular Mo- 
deration, prevented their Quarrel from break- 
ing out, though he {till continued highly diſ- 
guſted with his Brother. The Admiral's Envy 
was greatly encreas'd by the Duke his Brother's 
Promotion, who from a nominal - was become 
a real Protector. This Envy, added to his 
natural Diſpoſition, carried him at length to 
form the Project of ſupplanting him, by inſi- 
nuating himſelf into the King's Favour, and 
forming a Party among. the Nobility. It is 
not to be doubted, the Protector's ſecret Ene- 
mies cheriſhed the Admiral's Ambition by 
the Praiſes they gave him, confirming him in 
his Prepoſſeſſion againſt the Duke his Brother. 

ER e About 
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About Eafter he began his Cabals, with gain- 
ing the King's Servants to his Intereſt, that 
they might continue their young Maſter in a 
good Opinion of him. By their Means he 
ſo order'd it, that Edward often came to his 
Houſe to viſit his Mother-in-Law. It was 
there he moſt ſedulouſly made his Court, and 
even ſupplied his Majeſty's Privy Purſe with 
wherewithal to make his* Domeſticks ſmall 
Preſents. This greatly pleas'd the young 
King, who found himſelf freed from the 
Trouble of aſking his Governor for Money, 
and of being accountable to him for what he 
did with it. All this could not be done with- 
out the Protector's Knowledge. He there- 
with taxed his Brother, who denied all, but 
ſo haughtily, that the Protector might eaſily 
comprehend he little regarded his Diſplea- 
ſure. However, he was unwilling to quarrel 
with him openly, hoping he might in time be 
reclaim'd. 

The Protector was no ſooner departed for 
Scotland, but the Admiral renewed his Cabals 
with leſs Reſerve than before. He diſtributed 
Money to ſeveral Perſons, and never ceas'd 
making his court to young Edward ; nay, un- 
known to his Brother, he even obtained a new 
and more ample Patent for the Office of High 
Admiral, with two. hundred Marks added to 
the Salary. ' Sir William Paget, who was de- 
voted to the Protector, and perhaps had Or- 
ders to obſerve the Admiral's Movements, ſee- 
ing how he increas'd in favour with the King, 


thought himſelf obliged to diſcourſe him on 


that Subject. But not being ſatisfied with the 


Admiral's Anſwer, he ſpeedily advertiſed the 
Protector of all Proceedings; and on this 
Intelligence it was that he fo abruptly end- 
ed his Campaign in Scotland, and haſtened to 
Court, in order to fruſtrate his Brother's Pro- 
The Protector's. Arrival ſufficed not to in- 
terrupt the Admiral's Deſigns. He rather 
made greater Haſte to put them in Execution, 
not to give his Brother time to prevent him. 
He had gained ſome Privy-counſellors, ſeveral 
Peers of Diſtinction, and many Members of 
Parliament. In fine, he perſuaded the King 
that the two Offices of Protector and Gover- 
nor of his Royal Perſon gave the Duke of So- 
merſet too much Authority, and that it was 
IA to part them, and confer the ſecond on 

im, in order to balance the Protector's 


Power. The young King was much better 


pete to have for Governor an Uncle -who 
ad for him all imaginable Condeſcenſion, 
than one who was much leſs complaiſant, and 
kept him more dependent. So his Years not 


allowing him to make other Reflections, he 


wrote with his own Hand a Meſſage to the 
Houſe of Commons, deſiring them to conſti- 
tute the Admiral Governor of his Perſon, The 


Admiral himſelf was to have carry'd this Meſ- 


5 


diner Biſhop of Wincheſter openly oppoſed l 


of ENGLAND, 
ſage; but the Scheme took vent before hy, 


Deſign could be executed: The Council A 
ing hereof informed, deputed ſome 5 d. in 
argue the Caſe, and diſſuade him from f Pr 4 | 
Proceedings ; but thoſe Deputies cetumd p 
with the Satisfaction was expected, O 5 
contrary, inſtead of regarding their Re 0 1 
ſtrances, he replied in Menaces: wh . * 
 Wherey duc 
he was ſent for on the morrow, by Order fn oft 
the Council, but refuſed to obey. At ** . 
was threatened to be turned out of all * 55 
Offices, committed to the Tower, and * 1 
cuted on the Act of Parliament which ut ſpare 
it Death for any Perſon to diſturb the 05 1 
vernment. This Menace frightened him: 1 tecto! 
plainly ſaw, tho he had the King on his Ty WT i: ©; 
that the young Prince, who was but juſt g. MR £4: 
tered his eleventh Year, would not have Re. be v 
ſolution enough to ſupport him, contr; 0 Wl Queet 
the Advice of the Protector and Council 5 oer 
it was hinted to him, there was no likeliboy NR 
the Parliament would give ear to Meſluze WT c:incd 
from a Minor King, but would doubtleb {up- oy: 
poſe him to have been impoſed on. He they. molt p 
fore choſe to ſubmit to the Protector n th 
Council, and to be reconciled to his Bott: War, 
who defired only to reclaim him by Leih eon 
However, this Reconciliation was not perfect ent 
Soon after he made appear that, he had nt Truce, 
relinquiſh'd, but only poſtponed his Dein ould 
till a more convenient Seaſon ; and, in reality, omi 
he never ceaſed endeavouring, as well pr. tor 
ſonally as by thoſe whom he had gained, b onftral 
infuſe into the King a Diſlike of the Protets, ould 
and his other Miniſters, This induced the He th: 
Protector to place Spies about him, to be i. erh of 
formed of his Proceedings, conſidering bina I Lieuten 
a very dangerous Enemy. Mar 
In the Beginning of 1 548, the Council mat ile tk 
ſeveral Alterations, with reſpect to Religin: er the 
carrying Candles on Candlemas Day, Aſhes a ed, th 
Afſh-Wedneſday, Palm on Palm-Sunday, vii he Can 
the Rites uſed on Good-Friday and Eaſter battle, 
were prohibited. Moreover, it was {cit vl de Conf 
Peoples choice to go to Confeſſion, or tot; Months, 
lect that Practice, hitherto deemed a Duty i. de, wh 
diſpenſible. Some Days after, it was ordert his Sieg 
that all Images in general ſhould be remont 


from the Churches. As England was then 0. 
vided into two Parties, ſome approved, 

others cenſured theſe Changes; but the Cry 
cil, in ſpite of all Oppoſition, cauſed thei 
ders to be confirm'd by the King's Proc 
tion, in virtue of his Supremacy. by” o 
Innovations, on the Maxim, that no Alten = Fra 
in Religion could be lawfully made il 0 Gern 
King's Majority. He was not the on! I 
fon who endeavoured to inſtil this Nö q 
All thoſe of his Party laboured that wa 

had not the Courage to do it publickly; wy 
upon he was commanded to appar an 
Council; and as he offered to ſubmit 19" 


C two (C 
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ſhould be preſcribed him, he was order'd 

reach at 97. Paul's upon certain Points, 
Aur one of the chief was, that the King's 
W herity was the ſame during his Minority as 
E 1 of Age. He preached; but ſo little to 
: md Satisfaction, that it was reſolved 
nd him to the Tower : This Severity pro- 
32 a great Effect, in that all the Friends 
the Romiſd Church determined on conform- 
ing at leaſt externally, to what ſhould be en- 
oined by publick Authority, when they 
fund one of their chief Supporters was not 


1 | 
0 an while, the Scot7/h War gave the Pro- 


ever 


W: was ridiculous to think of accompliſhing 
Eword's Marriage with the Scotiſb Queen by 
be way of Arms, in ſpite of the Dowager 
ien, the Regent, and the Council. More- 
or, he knew France was preparing to fend 
W them a powerful Aid; and therefore he per- 
eived it would be very difficult to ſucceed in 
W this Enterprize ; befide that this War would 
moſt probably occaſion a Rupture with France. 
In ſhort, nothing was more repugnant than a 
War, to his Deſign of perfecting the Work of 
eebormation: he would have been glad the 
egent of Scotland had accepted a ten Years 
race, which he. offer'd him; but the Scots 
would not hearken to it, becauſe France had 
Wpcomiſed them effectual Aſſiſtance: the Pro- 
rector was therefore even againſt his Will, 
Wconſtrain'd to continue the War: but as he 
would not himſelf command the Army, he 
Weave the Conduct thereof to Francis Talbot, 
aof Shrewſbury, whom he appointed his 
Leatenant. — | 

Mean time, in the Beginning of Spring, 
chile the Engliſh Court was conſidering whe- 
ber the War with Scotland ſhould be conti- 
ved, the Regent of that Kingdom had open'd 
Campaign with the Siege of Broughty 
ele, which, though a Fortreſs of very lit- 
e cConſideration, held him buſied three whole 
Vaths, and all to no purpoſe. On the other 
e, while he employed his whole Force on 
Ws Siege, the Engh/h took the Caſtle of Ha- 
gion, and fortified it. with all poſſible Di- 
bence. By means of this Place; ſituated in 
ne of the moſt fertile Counties of Scot- 
and, they made Excurſions to the very Gates 
df Edinburgh, only twelve Miles diſtant. 
allo took Lauder, and made there ſome 

rks, 

About the End of May, the Scots received 
dom France a Succour of fix thouſand French 
nd Germans, commanded by Deſſe q Eſpan- 
tk After theſe new Troops were ſome- 
N refreſhed, the Regent joined with them 
ei thouſand Scots, and with theſe Forces 
do Generals beſiege Hadingion. During 
5 diege it was that, after diverſe Conferences 


Vet 2 
"Ween the French and Scots, it was deter- 
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ector no ſmall Anxiety. He evidently found 
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mined to ſend the young Queen of Scotland 
into France, by the fame Ships that brought 
over the Auxiliaries: but, to avoid encoun-— 
tering the Engliſh Fleet, this Convoy made the 
Tour of Scotland, by the North, and landed 
the Queen in Bretagne, During this Inter- 
val, Admiral Seymour, who in Perſon com- 
manded the naval Forces, made {ſeveral De- 
ſcents in Scotland, where he was always re- 
pulſed with Loſs, and at laſt returned to Fng- 
land without having done the Scots any con- 
ſiderable Damage. 

At length the Engliſi Army, ſeventeen 
thouſand ſtrong, enter'd Scotland, under Com- 
mand of the Earl of Shrewſbury, At his Ap- 
proach, the French and Scots rais'd the Siege 
of Hadington, and retired; ſo the General 
eaſily ſupply'd the Place with Proviſions, and 


then marching towards the Enemies, who lay 


intrenched in a very advantageous Poſt, of- 


fered them Battle; but, after facing them 
about an Hour, finding they would not move 
from their Entrenchments, he re- conducted 
his Troops into England. It is no eaſy Matter 
to gueſs what could be the Motive of this 
abrupt Retreat, which gave the Scots Opportu- 
nito to make great Progreſs during the re- 
mainder of this Campaign. No ſooner was 
the Engliſh Army retired, but Deſſe attempt- 
ed to ſurprize Hadington. He was at the 
Gate, and juſt entering, when a French De- 
ſerter, who had fled thither, gave fire to a 
Cannon, which diſcharging among the thick- 
eſt of the French Troops, ſo diſcouraged them, 
that they retreated with precipitation, Then 
Deſſe marched and fortified Leith, then only 
a Village, but now a very conſiderable Town. 
His Deſign was to recover Broughty Caſtle; 
but receiving expreſs Orders to make an In- 
road into England, he advanced as far as N- 
caſtle, without meeting any Reſiſtance, and 
returned loaded with Spoil. It is not known 
what was become of the E#g/;/h Army, led 
by the Earl of Shrewſbury into Scotland, and 
conſiſting part of Engliſb, and part of Land{/- 
quenets, Theſe laſt were German Troops, 
who had ſerved the Elector of Saxony, and 
the Landgrave of Heſſe, and having no Leader 
in the Empire, had offered themſelves to the 
Protector, who had entertained them in his 
Service. This had rais'd great Murmurs a- 
gainſt him; the Engliſb naturally loſing all 
Patience when they ſee among them foreign 


Forces, generally too much devoted to the 


King. It was eaſy to perceive the Protectors 
Aim was to ſtrengthen himſelf perſonally with 


the Aid of theſe Foreigners. | 


Before the Cloſe of this Year, the Dowager 
ueen of Scotland, complaining to the French 
Court of the Conduct of Deſſe, who behaved 
with great Arrogance, and ill-treated the Scoys, 
had him recalled, and his Place was ſupplied 
by De Thermes, The new General was accom- 
4 e 
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panied with Montluck Biſhop of Jalence, who 
being returned from his Embaſly at Conſtanti- 
nople, was ſent to be Chancellor of Scotland: 


But the Scots were ſo diſguſted at ſeeing that 


eminent Dignity in the Hands of a Foreigner, 
that the King of France ordered his removal 
and return, They began to repent ſending 
their Queen to France, when they found that 
regard which the French uſed to have for their 
Nation beginning to be on the decline, 

The Parliament of England meeting Novem- 
Ber 24, 1548. was wholly taken up with mat- 
ters of Religion. By an Act made this Seſſion, 


Prieſts were allowed to marry. Another con- 


firmed the new Liturgy, about which Com- 
miſſioners, appointed for examining and re- 
forming the ſeveral Offices, had been imploy- 
ed the whole Summer. This new Liturgy re- 
trenched diverſe Abuſes, both in the common 
Service, and all the other Offices, and gave the 
whole a turn favourable to the Reformation. 
Tt is the ſame the Church of England makes 
uſe of at this Day, a few Alterations excepted. 

The Protector and Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
were the chief Supports, and moſt zealous Pro- 
moters of the Reformation, tho' always in pur- 
ſuance of the Maxim they had eſtabliſhed, 
namely, to advance gradually. Whatever 
Reaſons they had thus to proceed, the zealous 
of the reformed Party liked it not, as being 
apprehenſive leſt, by ſome ſudden and unex- 
pected Revolution, the Work would be left 


unfiniſhed. They were not ignorant that the 


Protector was hated and envied by many of 
the Nobles, and that the Romiſb Party in ge- 
neral had for him a mortal Averſion. This 
ſufficed to create a Dread, that his Enemies 
would at length prevail over him; the Ad- 
miniſtration wherewith he was intruſted be- 
ing of ſuch a Nature, that it was ſcarcely poſ- 
fible he ſhould avoid rendering himſelf in ſome 
meaſure Obnoxious. They had the more Rea- 
ſon to be alarmed, when they beheld him ob- 
liged to arreſt his own Brother, who had now 
formed a Party to ſupplant him. 

Tho' the Admiral had already undergone a 
ſufficient Mortification, he ceaſed not however 
his Practiſes againſt the Protector, ſpite of the 
Warnings given him from time to time, that 
they would in the End prove his Ruin, The 
Queen his Spouſe dying in September laſt Vear 
1548, he would have renewed his Addreſſes to 
Princeſs Elizabeth; but met not from that 


- Princeſs with the Incouragement he had ex- 


- 
— 


cted: Nay, even could he have obtained her 
Conſent, that would not have been ſufficient 
without the Protectors and Councils Approba- 
tion. The late King's Will expreſly debarred 
her from the Succeſſion, if ſne married with- 
out the Executors Concurrence; ſo the Admi- 
ral, having little Hope of ſucceeding in this 
Scheme, turned his Thoughts another way, 
in order to gratify his Ambition, It is pre- 


CY — 
- 


of thirty-three Articles, whereon ſome of th 


lament, and a Bill put in for Attainting hin; 


conſented likewiſe that he ſhould be del 


tended, he formed a Deſign to carry aus 
King, diſplace the N ws i ls 
Government himſelf, and for that pur 1 le 
already liſted ten thouſand Men in 5 85 5 
ces. However this be, he loudly and wh 
ly exclaimed againſt the Protector 0 . 
him with inflaving the Nation by means FA 
foreign Troops in his Service. It js all 4 
that the Protector, being informed of 1 
whole Procedure, bore all with exem 5 
Patience and Moderation, and declined hr 
ing to Extremity, *till he was evidently 3 
vinced that one of them muſt neceſ 
periſh, But, to confeſs the Truth he 
no great Reliance on what the Hiſtorian, / 
port of the Admiral's private Defigns A 
the Protector's Forbearance. The Realm 
as ſome make it their Buſineſs to blacken 0 
Protector's Reputation as much as poſſibe 0 
others do the like to juſtify all his Adden 
Thus much is certain, the Admiral was no, 
tisfied with his Situation, but ſtrove to {, : 
plant his Brother, and put him ſelf in his Plc: 
But we cannot be fo poſitive as to the Meu 
whereby he intended to execute his Defigns 
At length the Council, being informed k 
was projecting ſome Miſchief againſt the Ci. 
vernment, figned a Warrant to commit hin 
to the Tower: Which done, Commiſiner 
were appointed ta receive the Depoſition df 
thoſe who appeared as Witneſſes againſt hin 
The Report made by theſe Commiſiioners ws, 
that the Admiral was charged with having, in 
Conjunction with diverſe other Perſons, fm. 
ed a Conſpiracy againſt the Government, ad 
of committing many Miſdemcanors in the di. i 
charge of the Admiralty : That he was accu Wi 
of protecting Pirates, and with refuſing Julie Wi 
whether to private Perſons or to Princes then. 
ſelves, who complained to him of theſe Out 
rages, by which the King was in danger of 
War. His Accuſation was drawn, confiung 
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Council were ordered to interrogate him; but 
he refuſed to anſwer, demanding a legal qe Wi 
Trial, and to be confronted with his Acculs. i 

Next Day, all the Privy-council went ne 
Body to the Tower to examine him: But be 
ſtill refuſed to anſwer, inſiſting on his ik 
Demand; which was not thought prop* d 
be granted. 

The Council having made their Repot ® 
the King, it was debated, whether the Adm 
ral's Affair ſhould be brought before the Tu- 


to which all the Counſellors agreed, the Pn 
tector himſelf not excepted. Herein, . 
doubtedly, their Deſign was to preſerve int | 
the King's Reputation, and to throw 0" 
Parliament the odious Part of this Proſecut® 
King Edward, who believed his Uncle Guilty 


up to Parliamentary Jain. Before 14 


* roceeded againſt him, ſome of their 
were ordered to take his Defence. 
Anſwers to the three firſt Articles, 


Hou 
Members 
He gave 


5 5. farther. This being reported, the 
7 of Attainder very readily paſſed the Upper 
f ie; but in the Houſe of Commons the 
Hou ction was much greater. They could 
0 ſorbear exclaiming againſt Attainders in 
3 and the irregular Manner of judging 
Fu od without confronting them with 
de Witneſſes, or hearing their Defence. Per- 
ps they would have thrown out the Bill on 
his fingle Conſideration, had not the King 
Ent them a Meſſage, that he did not think 


he Admiral's Preſence neceſſary, and that it 


was. fu ; 
ng bad thus notified his Pleaſure, the 
Wcmmons, in a full Houſe of four hundred, 


ficient they ſhould examine the Depoſi- 
uced in the Houſe of Lords. When 


ed the Bill, not above ten or twelve voting 
de Negative. Very probably, they were 
W.vinced the Depoſitions were true, and the 
ont in queſtion: being only an Irregularity, 
Which was even become a Cuſtom, they judged 
t not a proper Seaſon to put a Stop to it. 
WHowever this be, the Royal Aſſent being given 
b 48, the Admiral was beheaded the 
rentieth of March *. 5 | 

This Tragedy was not acted without giving 
hecaſion to ſevere Cenſures upon the Protec- 
s Conduct. It was faid, if the Admiral 
x guilty, it was only againſt his Brother 
hom he would have ſupplanted, and that, 
alt apparently, it was this ſame Brother who 
3 Is Adverſary, and had brought him to 
e Scaffold. It was farther urged, that the 
Wouncil would never have proceeded fo rigo- 
y againſt the Admiral, had they not thought 
WS 2orecable to the Duke his Brother, or been 
ad of diſpleaſing him by a Refuſal. The 
ng himſelf, then only twelve Years ald, 
bald never have been induced to compel, as 
may fay, the Houſe of Commons to over- 
K the Irregularity of thoſe. Proceedings, 


ad he not been ſollicited by the Protector to 


e 2 Step ſo extraordinary. It is therefore 
ry difficult to juſtify the Duke of Somerſet's 
pſecuting to Death his own Brother, for 
mes commutted--againſt-his Perſon only : 
r Ws it indeed ever clearly proved, that he 
« med any ill Deſign eithe 

ue, as he proteſted with h 

It this is 


oed 


4s for his Be 
dye: ſo tha 
, of? Hang, 


there made a ſudden Stand, and would. 


Reaſons, ſet his Hand to the Warrant, wit 


12 
Inſtruments of his Vengeance, to render him 
odious. Some ſay, the firſt Occaſion of this 
Quarrel between the two. Brothers, ſprang from 
the Dutcheſs of Somerſet's Envy to the Admi- 
ral's Conſort, Queen Catherine Parr, of whom 
ſhe pretended to take Place, as the Protector's 
Lady. But it is extremely improbable that 
Dutcheſs ſhould be ſo void of Judgment, or ſo 
ignorant of the Engliſb Cuſtoms, as to diſpute 
Precedence with the Queen Dowager. 

Before the Parliament broke up, a Subſidy 
was given the King to aſſiſt him in the Con- 
queſt of Scotland, which in the AR is ſtiled, 
a Part of his Dominions. Then the Houſes 
thanked him for the great Happineſs they en- 
joyed under him, and for applying all his En- 
deavours to the Advancement of the true Re- 
ligion. The Clergy alſo granted him a Sub- 
ſidy, after which the Parliament was, on the 
fourteenth of March, prorogued to the fourth 
of November. 

At this time the Council having Informa- 
tion of divers German Anabaptiſts being come 
over to England, and fearing they might 
ſpread their Errors, commiſſioned: Cranmer, 
and ſome others to draw up Informations a- 
gainſt thoſe People, and bring them to trial. 
A wretched Engliſo Woman, Joan Bacher, 
commonly called Joan of Kent, who had ſuf- 
fered herſelf to be ſeduced, being invincibly 


obſtinate, was pronounced a Heretick, and 


as ſuch delivered over to the ſecular Arm, 
and. ſentenced to the Fire. But when the 
King was moved to ſign the Warrant for her 
Execution, he could not be prevailed on to do 
it, He thought the Sentence very unjuſt and 
cruel, Archbiſhop Cranmer, who had over 


him great Influence, was employed to perſuade 
him to ſign. At length the young King, ſi- 


lenced rather than convinced by Canmer's 
Tears in his Eyes, telling him, if he dic 
Wrong, ſince it was in ſubmiſſion to his Au- 
thority, he ſhould anſwer for it to God, 
Whatever the Archbiſhop's. Arguments were, 
it may be affirmed, this was not one of his 
brighteſt Actions. He would doubtleſs have 
done better, not to have concerned himſelf in 
this Affair, ſo little becoming a Proteſtant Bi- 
ſhop. Accordingly this Proceeding has been 
often objected to him, and even ſerved for 
Foundation to very diſadvan 
on the Reformation and its Partizans. Two 
ears after a German was alſo burnt on the 


gland ſeemed med to receive ſub- 


iciqus, profane and irreligious. 


34 | was to the Warrant. Burner, p. 100. 
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Somerſet's Enemies were not ſorry that the 
People appeared diſſatisfied with the Govern- 
ment. Sg that ſoon after the common People 
roſe in Wire, but they were ſoon difpers'd 
by Sir Witham Herbert, who caus'd ſome of 


w » ” 


them to be hanged. About the ſame time 


happened the like Inſurrectione in Oxfordſhire, 


Devonſhire, Norfolk and Yorkſhire. Thoſe in 
Oxfordſhire were immediately diſpers d by the 
Lord Gray. But the Inſurrection in Devon- 
ſhire” was more confiderable and dangerous; 
ſoon increaſing to a Body ten thouſand ſtrong, 
ſerting at their Head Humphry Arundel, a 


Corniſh Gentleman, who was come to join 
them. , . . PE : | : | s 2 | ; 
With this Force the Rebels befieged Exe- 


ter, where they met with more Reſiſtance 
than they expected from a Place defended on- 
ly by the Citizens. As they had no Artillery, 
they ſet fire to one of the Gates, in order to 
ſtorm it as ſoon as the Violence of the Flames 
was , over; but the Inhabitants, inſtead of 
. quenching the Fire, fed it with much Fuel, 
till they Had rais'd a Rampart within the Gate, 
The Beſiegers having miſs'd their Aim, made 
a Mine; but the Citizens found means to 
countermine. and fpoil their Powder. At 
length, finding: they could do nothing by 
force, they turned the Siege into à Blockade, 
in hopes that the 'want of Provifion would 
compel the beſieged to furrender. But the 
Citizens endured extreme Famine for twelve 
Days, with invincible Reſolution *. - 
 "r{fvin while Lord | Ruſt), whom the Pro. 
tefor ſent againſt them, having with him but 
few Troops, being too near the Rebels, would 
have retired at a greater Diſtance, for fear of 
being incloſed ; but he found they were poſ- 
ſeſs d of a Bridge behind him, over which he 
was neceſſarily to paſs, in order to be out of 
Danger. As there was no other Road, he 
briſkly attacked the Guard, confiſting of two 
thouſand Men, and. after a flight Conflict be- 
came Maſter of the Bridge. This Trial con- 
vincing him they were not ſo formidable as he 
apprehended, he. reſolved to fall on them as 
ſoon as he had received a Supply which he 


They were much e 


* 8 
3 
* 
+ 
— 
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yward,” p. 295. Compl. Hift. Vol. II. 


_ 24 er, Mayor of Bodmyn, was baſely uſed. Sit Anthony King 
0 dine with him upon ſuch a Day. The Mayor Ry him and his Company wit 


would come a 


"_ 

_ tainment, A little before Diuner Sir n toolc the Mayor aſide, and bid him 
had dined, for Execution muſt that Day be « 
the Gallows, um, 
up and try, and hanged him indeed. Hayward, p. 95. 
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of Warwick; which Army conſiſted of it 


upon them, killed - two thoufand, and. 


| encouraged by a certain igel Citizen, who brought forth all his;Proyiſions, and told them, that 
be would feed on one Arm, and Ir with the other, before he would conſent. to put the City into the Hands | of the 


the Town. His Orders were obeyed; ger th with 
gen aſked him, Whether he thought them ſtrong enough? And upon his ſaying, Yes, doubtleſs ; he bid! 


R : Gra 


Mcrcheq 
ted an 
AN , . N m Who 
would have oppos'd his Paſſage ; but ja. | 


; | May 
of Bodmyn F, and ſome others, were hang 
Thus ended the Inſurrection 0 

The riſing in Norfolk was no lefs dan 


One Ket, a Tanner, headed the Rebels oh 
quickly became twenty thouſand ſtrong, Th 
Marquis of Northampton was ſent ain 
them with eleven hundred Men only, a Nun. 
ber too ſmall to terrify ſach Nultitad, 
wherefore he had Orders to keep at fome U. 
ſtance, and only endeavour to intercept they 
Proviſions. Ket, on his March for Nerd 
was advanced as far as Morſbold.- Hill, rep 
near the ſaid City, where he erected a fort 0 
Tribunal to adminiſter. Juſtice as a Sovercign, 
under an old Oak, thence tiled, The 01} ; 
Reformation, This was becauſe theſe till 
only of reforming the State, Religion beig 
neither the Cauſe nor Pretence of their rifns, WAN" Hat 
Their Deſign was to deſtroy the Gentry, n th 
ftation about the King ſome of their oyn Bol, WA ounſel 
as his Governors and Directors. ada 
The Marquis of Northampton negledin; wh pod that 
obſerve his Orders, marched on to Neruith, The ] 
and even entered the City; but, as the Rent on 
had Correſpondents there, he was attacked ormed 
the next Day, and glad to eſcape, lezying da to 
on the Spot a hundred of his Men, wil" 
thirty Priſoners, This Repulſe * obliged ti 
Court to ſend thither thoſe Forces deſyrei 
againſt Scotland, under Command of the Fit 
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Infolen' 
eing ( 
bole At 
mhatev: 
I | of d 
Rebels 
Patent, 
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thouſand Foot and fifteen hundred Hat: 
With this conſiderable Body the Earl of Far 
wick entered 'Noraich, where he waited i 
a favourable Opportunity to attack the Reb 
As they had themſelves waſted the circum 
cent Country, and the Earl never failed 
cut off their Convoys of Proviſions, they 
finally obliged to decamp. © Warwick fol 
cloſe” at their Heels, and without. 19 
them time to put themſelves in Olde, 


tet Of 


for bi p 
ln 


many Priſoners, among whom was 


Provoſt Marſhal ef the King's Army, ſent bm © 
\ many Ceremonies op 
get a, Pair of Gallows ereRed Law” | 
and after Dinner the Mayor ſhe 15 a 1 
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in Kit, who on a Gibbet at Norw:ch expi- 
ited his Diſloyalty. 7 

At the fame time when the Malecontents 
e Norfolk began to riſe, thoſe of Yorkſhire 
ory _ thouſand, They at firſt com- 
ned ſome Outrages, but at length accepted 
he Offer of Pardon ſent them. 
he moſt Seditious afterwards endeavouring to 
ive the Rebellion, were taken and hanged 
q +4 theſe Troubles, the Protector by his 
whole. Procedure ſhewed a manifeſt Unwil- 
lngnels to comè to Extremities with the Re- 
l; whether he was perfuaded the People 
had eaſon to complain, or was deſirous of in- 

tiating himſelf with the Commonalty, fince 
was. hated by the Nobility ; nay, when all 
us quiet, he moved in Council, that a general 
Amneſty might be proclaimed for reſtoring 
the Kingdom's Tranquility. 4 But this was 
frongly oppos d. Many of the Council were 
fir laying hold on this Occaſion to curb the 
Inolence of the Populace : But the Protector, 
ring of a different Sentiment, did, by his 
ble Authority, iſſue a general Pardon for 
whatever had been tranſacted before the twenty- 
rſt of Auguſt, and excepted only a few of the 
Rebels in Priſon. He had, by Virtue of his 
Patent, Power to act thus; but it inflamed 
the Hatred of the Nobles, and alſo drew on 
him the Reſentment of a good part of the 


A wunſellors, who could not but be diſguſted at 


nding themſelves only conſulted for Form, 
aud that their Opinions were of no Weight. 
The Duke of Somerſet's Adverſaries being 
bent on executing the Conſpiracy they had 
emed againſt him, began with ſpreading Re- 
ports to deſtroy his Reputation. It was aid, 
be was crueler than any wild Beaſt, ſince he 
crupled not ſacrificing his own Brother to his 
poundleſs Ambition ; that he was the Cauſe 
f the Inſurrections this Summer, by counte- 
uicing the Commonalty, and, giving it as his 
Vpinion that they were unjuſtly oppreſſed ; 
at he afterwards favour'd the Malecontents, 


k | the utmoſt of his Power, during their actual 
Y ebellion; and when their Fury was ſome- 


mat curb d, granted them a general Pardon, 
bt trary to the Council's Opinion ». that to ſup- 
dan himſelf in the Poſt he had uſurped; lie 
ertan'd foreign Troops; having extorted the 
uncil's Concurrence: that he was raiſing a 
uch larger and more ſtatkly Palace than the 
| be and had demoliſh'd/divers: Churches 
u ae Materials, and alienated Church Lands 
apply the Expence &: that he had the Rafh- 
p and Preſumption to Ryle,himſelf,, 4p) the 
e God, Duke of Sarnerſet, as if he was 
PA MOT d: W 1 ⁹ͥh.e r 4 
Was Sooner ee: Fbule i | 

* N 205 224 2. , 
Jon, he toe down dt St. Paul's gen 


i * „Seer 
nene 


- 


"tem near Smithfield. . Hayward; p. 303, Ge, P. 396. 


Arms; but their Number never ex- 


04 #8 IJ 10. ae du THY 
which ill bean his Name. To make d the Houſes belonging to 
ds a with the Pariſh Church. And for a further Sdpply Stone, Thmber | 

two'Ohapels, and a Charnehouſe, und njolt part of 


731 
a ſovereign Prince: that he had appropriated 
to his own Uſe the Monies raiſed by the Sale 
of chantry Lands: that he had broke through 
the Eſtabliſhment ſettled by the late King, by 
ſeizing the Regency alone, and excluding the 
other Executors, who had no leſs Right than 
himſelf : that beſide he uſed his Power tyran- 


Some of nically, rejecting the Council's Opinions, and 


acting on many Occaſions: by his own Autho- 
rity. Fr ro A 3 er ow 
As it was impoſſible all theſe Reports ſhould 
be publithed and the Duke not hear of them, 


and gueſs the Authors, the whole Month of 


September paſſed in Diſputes and Feuds, the 
adverſe Faction ſeeking only ſome Occaſion of 
Quarrel to execute what they had reſolved. 
Mean while, the Protector ſeeing his Ene- 
mies acting in a Manner openly, apprehended 
their having formed a Scheme to carry off the 
King, and to that end had corrupted thoſe a- 
bout him. For this Reaſon, to ſecure him- 
{elf againſt ſuch a Deſign, he placed his own 
Servants about the King, with Injunctions to 
watch narrowly what occurred. This Pro- 
ceeding furniſhed his Adverſaries with the Pre- 
tence they wert fecking i! 
On the 67h of October Lord St. John, Pre- 
ſident of the Council, the Earls of Southamp- 
ton, Warwick, and Arundel, Sir Edward 
North, Sir Richard Southwel, Sir Edmund 
Pechbaꝶm, Sir Edward | Wotton, and Doctor 
Wotton, met at Ely Flouſe in Holbourn, (which 
was then the Reſidence of the Earl of Mar. 
Wick) and ſat as the King's Council Secre- 
tary Petre being ſent. to them, in the King's 
Name, to aſk the Reaſon. of their Meeting, 
they conſtrain'd him to ſtay with them. Be- 
ing thus met, they conſidered the State of the 
Kingdom, and loaded the Protector with the 
Blame of all the pretended Diſorders; and de- 
clared; they had that very Day intended to 
confer with him, but underſtanding his) having 
armed his Servants, and many others whom 
he had placed about the King, judged it not 
prudent to expoſe themſelves to his. Violences. 
This done, they ſent for the Lord- mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common- council of London, with 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, * and expreſly 
charged them not to ackhowledge the Duke of 
Somerſet for Protector. The Lieutenant of 
the Tower promiſed to obey; the Mayor and 
Aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly; but, meiſt 
undoubtedly, the Majority of them were al- 
ready gained, as it evidently appeared two Days 
r ob vods mob att odd 160 300. 
On Somerſet's firſt Notice of what the Coun- 
ſellors were about, he removed the King to 
Windſor, and armed ſuch as he could-aflem- 
ble there or at Hampton ceurt. This futniſhid | 
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his Enemies with a freſh Occaſion to complain, 
that he had carried the King to a Place de- 
ſtitute of Proviſions fit for him; ſo they took 
care to ſend him what he might want from 
London. The ſame Day, being the morrow 
after their Meeting, they were joined by ſeven 
others of the Counſellors, namely, the Lord- 
chancellor Rich, the Marquis of Northampton, 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, 
Sir Fohbn Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Montague, Whereupon they 
wrote to the King a Letter full of Expreſſions 
of their Duty, complaining of the Duke of 
Somerſet's not liſtening to their .Counſels, and 
of his gathering a Force about his Perſon, to 
make him believe they had ill Deſigns againſt 
him, though they had nothing in view but 
his Proſperity and Welfare. They wrote alſo 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to Pa- 
get, enjoining them to ſee that the King's 
own Servants, and not thoſe of the Duke 
of Somerſet's, ſhould attend on his Royal 
Perſon. 5 | 
On the 8h of October, they went in a Body 
to Guild. hall, where the Common-council 
was aſſembled. They declared, they were fo 
far from having any ill Deſigns againſt the 
King, that their ſole Aim was to deliver him 
from the Power of Somerſet, who regarded 
only his own particular Intereſt, Where- 
upon the Common-council readily declared, 
they would ſupport them to the utmoſt of their 
Power. A 
The Duke no ſooner heard that the City 
of London, and the Lieutenant of the Tower 
had forſaken him, but he was utterly diſpi- 
rited. . He called together the few Counſellors 
then about the King, and proteſting he had 
mo Deſign againſt any of the Council, offered 
to ſubmit to the Judgment of two of thoſe 
there preſent, and two of thoſe at London. 


This Offer occaſioned him to loſe five other 


Counſellors, who ſeeing him thus condeſcend- 
ing, judged it not prudent to ſe themſelves 
for the Sake of a Perſon 3 believed 

From that Day, the Duke of Somerſet's 
Affairs hourly declined, every one abandoning 
him when he himſelf fo viſibly deſpaired of 
maintaining his Ground; nay, on Information 
given in to the Privy-counſellors his Enemies, 
that he had ſaid, if they had any Defigns a- 
gainft his Life, the King ſhould die firſt, and 
boaſted it was in his Power to carry the King 
out of the 2 they dec him un- 
worthy of the ProteQorſhip, though they had 
no Proofs of his ſpeaking theſe Words, Then 
they wrote to the King, that his Royal Fa- 


ther having appointed them Executors of his 
Will, and Regents of the Kingdom, they had 


choſen the Duke of Somerſet to exerciſe the 


Office of Protector, with the expreſs Condi- 
tion, that he ſhould do nothing without their 


Advice; which Condition he had not obere 
but had made himſelf abſolute Maſter BY f 
Government: wherefore they judged hin, te 
worthy of that Honour, and: pray'q his M. 
jeſty's Leave, to diſcharge the Office l 1 
mitted to them by the late King, and that t, auh b 
Forces gather'd about his Perſon by the H a nent. 
of r #7? might be diſmiſſed. e but it 
Of all the Privy-counſellors, only the Aich appoun 
biſhop of Canterbury and Paget continued m of 
the King ; and they ſeeing the Impoſitn, WM v. to 
of withſtanding the oppoſite Party ahi feſtly a 
his Majeſty and the Duke to gratify the Cour hen a 
cil in their Requeſt. The King conſeniny Co 
the Counſellors at London had Notice of | d Wh 
a Meſſenger. As they had foreſeen that &. r 
merſet would be obliged to ſubmit, they E . 
already ſent Deputies to Windſor, wi l Author 
Charge to take care the faid Duke ſhould ml -of 
withdraw, and that ſome of his ConfdM 1 * 
ſhould be put under Arreſt. On the 12 00 * i 
October, the Counſellors, Somerſet's Enemis Wl G 1 
came in a Body to the King, who receing Ar | 
them graciouſly, and aſſured them, he 1M n = 
all they had done in good part, Next Dy | 11 
they proceeded to the Examination of HI " : r 
Duke's Friends, who were ſent to the Tower Ml ; * 
except Cecil, who had his Liberty. On th _n - 
14h, they called the Duke of Somerſet bam Aber che 
them, and cauſed to be read to him his Ay. 3 
fation, conſiſting of many Articles, when ved 
theſe are the principal, viz. 8 *l "NN 
I. That he had not obſerved the Cd . 
on which he had been made Protector. =... * 
II. jThat he had treated with AmbaſidmMentury 
without notifying it to the Council, and 5 King 550 
his own Authority had diſpoſed of Go ker d in 
ments and Biſhopricks. | 


where 
was, 
he wa 


„ 
III. That he had not taken care to ſuppei ad 
the late Inſurrections, but had even ſuppom NG The E 
and encouraged them. 3211. | cid in 
IV. That he had endeavour'd to inſti! h raction. 
the King a bad Opinion of his Counſellors, van Ing: 
perſuading him they intended to deſtroy hr his Se 
and had even order'd ſome Perſons to put de gk. tren 
King continually in mind thereof, leſt he fai Cancello 


n „ ceived. 
V. That he had cauſed the Lords of ti r Treaf 
Council to be proclaim'd Traitors. %, v 


VI. That he had, maliciouſſy, not only UE of , 
the King in great Fear, by carrying him o WB daha 
denly to Mindſor, but caſt him into 2 ca BE, that } 
na. * e Earl 
VII. That he had armed his Friend ud Intel 
Dependants, and left the King's Servant 
arm'd ; and that he intended to fer to f 
On theſe Accuſations, to which it W 
not a Time to reply by way of Defen® | 
was ſent to the Tower; they whole 
ſion he had fo ſtrenuouſly HAbour d 77 85 
come his proper Judges. He uin mY 
deed deny the Truth of moſt of where 


I | 


rewith he was charged : But the Queſtion 
4 hether they were really criminal ; for 
te was accuſed neither of Fraud, nor Rapine, 
s Extortion: but that was to be decided 
#f by the Peers of the Realm, or by Parlia- 
4 . 4 No ſooner was Somerſer in the Tower, 
1 was ordain'd that fix Nobles ſhould be 
ne Governors of the King's Perſon, by 


two 0 
vs to 


feſtly appe 


h 
was, W 


be conſtantly attended. Then it mani- 
ar'd, that the Earl of Warwick had 
wen the chief Promoter of the Protector's 
dun, fince all the other Counſellors ſuffer'd 
bim without Oppoſition, to aſſume the chief 
aminiſtration of publick Affairs, tho without 
wy Title which might give him a peculiar 
Authority. | 8 . ; 
The Enemies of the Reformation triumph'd 
it the Protector's Fall: They were perſuaded 
de Earl of Warwick was, in his Heart, more 
Catholick than Proteſtant, and his ſtrict Union 
with the Earl of Southampton confirm'd this 
ef. Accordingly Bonner and Gardiner, 
dea in the Tower, did thence in a Letter 
nolt heartily congratulate him on his having 
delivered England from the Tyrant, It was 
ern thought for ſome time, that the Duke of 
Nerfalk was on the Point of being releaſed : 
ut the Earl of Yarwick was not yet fully 
born. That Nobleman, who was wholly 
ed by Ambition, was properly of neither 
: Religion, He was therefore far from under- 
aug to deſtroy the Reformation, which had 
many deen » the n : on the 
Wcontrary,, knowing how zealous the young 
ag was for its Eſtabliſhment, he openly de- 
ard in its Favour. Thus had the Zealots 
: 4 Pope _ ah wat but 5 were Rejoicing for 
aus recent Revolution at Court. 
the Earl of Southampton was no leſs de- 
ed in his Expectations than the reſt of his 
ion. He imagined that having been a 
Nin Inſtrument of Somerſet's Ruin, he ſhould 
dis Service be rewarded with the Office of 
ak-treaſurer, or be at leaſt reſtored to the 
hzncellorſhip ; but he found himſelf greatly 
Keved, Rich ſtill held the Great-ſeal, and 
he Treaſurerſhip was confered on the Lord 
VJiln, who, ſome time after, was alſo created 
| 7 of Wiltſhire. And ſuch was the Earl 
F ee Indignation to be thus flight 
% mat he could not forbear caballing againſt 
7 of Warwick ; but finding Warwick 
* . nelligence of his Practices, and being 
3 "ns of his revengeful Diſpoſition, he re- 
"ow d his Projects. Not long after, he 
7 ew from Court without taking Leave, 
I Joy at one of his Manors, where he 
K if o meer Grief and Vexation ; ſome 
_ erted that he poiſon'd himſelf. 
= 20 of January, 15 50, a Bill of At- 
nder againſt h Ya 
mfeſfen f the Duke of Somerſet, with a 
n ügned by his own Hand, was read 
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f whom, in their Courſe, his Majeſty 


that Ceremon 


$35 
in the upper Houſe ; but as ſome of the Peers 
ſuſpected his Confeſſion to be extorted, four 
temporal and as many fpiritual Lords were 
ſent to know the Truth from his own Mouth: 
Next Day they made their Report, that the 
Duke thanked the Houſe for their Kindneſs, 
and owned he had freely ſubſcribed the Paper, 
after having confeſſed its Contents before the 
King and Council : he however proteſted; he 
had no ill Intention againſt either King or 
State. Hereupon, by Act of Parliament, he 
was fined in two thouſand Pounds Sterling per 
Annum of Land, with the Forfeiture to the 
King of all his Moveables, and Deprivation 
of all his Employs. He was therefore re- 
leaſed from the Tower the 6th of February, 
giving Bond of ten thouſand Pounds for his 
good Behaviour, and ten Days after obtain'd 
his Pardon. Thus his Fall was not ſo com- 
plete as had been hoped by his Adverſaries. 
He forfeited however much of the Eſteem he 
had acquired among the People, who not pe- 
netrating the Reaſons of his Conduct, could 
not help thinking him guilty, ſince he had 
ſo confeſſed ; but the King judged otherwiſe, 
ſince, on the 67h of April following, he reſtored 
him to a Seat in his Council, | 
On the late Revolution at Court, occaſioned 
by Somerſet's Downfal, the Earl of Warwick 
was not forgetful of himſelf. The 28h of 
October, he was made great Maſter of the 
King's Houſhold, a new Title introduced by 
Henry VIII, inſtead of that of Steward of the 
Houſhold, when he confered this Office on 
the Duke of Sufol#. But it was not ſo much 
by his Poſts that the Earl of Faorwick was 
grown powerful and conſiderable, as on ac- 
count of directing the Council, who acted on- 
ly by his Advice. Some of the Counſellors 
looked on him as their Friend, others as Head 
of their Party, and ſome dreaded offending 
him. What he had lately done with regard 
to the Duke of Somerſet, demonſtrated how 
dangerous it was to have him for an Enemy. 
This Vear occurred divers Changes in the 
Biſhopricks. The See of Weſtminſter, vacant 
by the Reſignation of Thirleby, was united to 


that of London, and given to Ridley Biſhop of 


Rochefter. Thirlby had the See of Noruich; 
Poinet that of Rocheſter ; and, on the 3d of 
July, John Hooper was made Biſhop of Glo- 
ceſter. | 

Paul III. dying the 14th of November, 
1549, the Cardinals, who entered the Con- 
clave the twenty ninth of the ſame Month, 
agreed in a few Days to raiſe Cardinal Pole to 
the papal Throne, and even went in the Night 
to his Chamber to pay him the accuſtomary 
Adoration ; but he requeſted them to defer 
till Morning, telling them it 


ought not to be a Work of Darkneſs. This 


Scruple unheard of till then, ſeem'd to them ſo 
extraordinary, that, fome, imputed it to down- 
6 T 


right 


I! | 
8 

\ | 

* 

f 
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right Stupidity. Others apprehended if Pole 
was Pope, he would reform the Roman Court, 
and the College of Cardinals in particular. 
However this, be, from that Moment they 
meditated electing another Pontiff. Being 
then divided into three Factions, they could 
not agree on the Perſon till February, when 


they choſe Cardinal de Monte, who aſſumed 


the Name of Julius III. 
In the Year 1551, choſen Commiſſioners 


were preparing a Confeſſion of Faith, which 
was the ultimate mortal Wound given to the 
old Religion : Some Places of the new Liturgy 
were alſo corrected. But Princeſs Mary ab- 
ſolutely-refus'd ſubmitting either to theſe or 
the former Changes. She continued to have 
Maſs faid in her Houſe, and thereby drew on 
herſelf great Mortification from the Council 
and the King himſelf, who ſeem'd reſolved to 
force her to a Compliance. Hereat ſhe was 
ſo alarmed, that ſhe had formed a Deſign to 
uit the Land, by means of ſome Veſſels 
which the Regent of the Netherlands was to 
ſend upon the Coaſt of England; but her De- 
ſign being diſcover'd, Execution was prevent- 
ed, though, moſt probably, that Princeſs would 
have occaſioned abundantly fewer Miſchiefs 
and Confuſions had ſhe been out of the King- 
dom. Seemingly, the Scheme of her Exclu- 
fion from the Succeſſion was not yet formed, 
neither was King Edward's Death thought ſo 
near as it was. 25 3 
This Princeſs's Obſtinacy drew on her the 
Diſpleaſure of the King her Brother, who 
thenceforward loſt much of the Eſteem and 
Affection he had for her. In all likelihood, 
it was this which inſpired the Earl of Warwick 
with the Thoughts of excluding her the Suc- 


ceſſion, and of forming in favour of his 


own Family the Project hereafter mentioned, 
It will be, however, ' neceſſary here briefly 
to obſerve, that this Scheme was, to match 
Princeſs Elizabeth abroad, to ſet Mary aſide, 
and to marry one of his Sons to Jane Grey, 
eldeſt Daughter of Henny Grey, Marquis of 
Dorſet, and of Frances Brandon, who was 
the next in Succeſſion, after Henry VIII's two 
Daughters. | 

At this time the Sweating-fickneſs broke 
out in England with great Violence, carrying 
off in twenty-four Hours ſuch as were ſeiz'd 
with it, in · ſpite of all Remedies, The Duke 
of Suffolk, Son of Charles Brandon by his 
ſecond Wife, died of the Sweating- ſickneſs, 
as did alſo two Days after his Brother, who 
had ſucceeded him. So the Title of Duke 
of Suffolk being void, the Earl of Warwick 
procured that Honour for the Marquis of 
Dorſet, - Father of Jane Grey, whom he de- 
fgned for one of his Sons, and himſelf Duke 
of Northumberland, William Paulet, Earl of 
Wiltſhire, and Lord Treaſurer, was made 
Marquis of Wincheſter, and Sir William Her- 


* 


bert, Earl of Pembroke. The 
this Occaſion dignified with Privy pod | 
ik the intimate Friends of | + 
arwick, now Duke of N ; pt 
who ſought to eſtabliſh himſelf in die t 4 
he poſſeſs d of chief Manager of ps. = 
Affairs, though without any Patent entit ; ' 
him to ſuch: Authority. 15 1 15 
Nevertheleſs, this Peer could not en Pi 
perfect Tranquility, while he had ſtill 1 ak : 
Sight ſuch a Rival as the Duke of gone 10 10 
who might be one Day reſtored to Fach "No 
and who was actually attempting to regain . il 
Poſt he had formerly poſſeſs d. Eduard) there; 
proached the Term of his Majority, and 40 i 4 
increas'd in the Knowledge of Affairs. Nat vas 
thumberland had therefore to apprehend thy | Crimes 
when the King ſhould compare his Admin. auicles 
ſtration with 8 omerſet's, he would Perceine | + 
this latter had been wrongfully deprived of i; Ml ing's 
Dignity : Beſide, Edward till exprefs'd mu M af 
Efteem for his ſaid Uncle, and thereof vane W 7 
him frequent and publick Tokens. All th; ended t. 
bred great Uneaſineſs in the Duke of Ny. Win! 
thumberland, who evidently foreſaw, tha i; . Ar 
would be in a manner impoſſible to execys Lind 
his Projects, while he had ſuch a vigilant , Theic 
formidable Inſpector as the Duke of Samer f. | Mnerſet” 


poſes 


He determined therefore to be rid of th; er wa 
troubleſome Rival at any Rate, and to ef il or po 
it us'd two different Methods. The- firt wy io the 
to ruin him in the King's Favour, by mean; of e Rep 
certain Emiſſaries who beſet him perpetualy, ee thr 
The ſecond was, to procure his Adverlay Woh 


Mortifications ſufficient to induce him to tate Hoe of 
ſuch falſe Steps as would furniſh the de pofiti: 
Advantage. Both theſe Methods had the d for t! 
wiſhed Succeſs. The King by degrees took « nd in th 
Diſguſt at his Uncle, and was thereby d. enbever 

d to receive any ill Impreſſions apf nerer! 
him. On the other hand, the Duke of either 
merſet could not, without exceſſive Imp» i arquis o 


tience, ſee himſelf daily expos'd to Affrons ii Puke, 


and Inſults, by fo much the leſs tolerable » WAY Aer th 


done purpoſely to incenſe him, and by wd jnſt the 
Provocation. Few have the Prudence or Mo- mou. 


deration to avoid falling into ſuch Snares. 1 hund him 
is pretended, that ſeeing himſelf thus pubs, , they 
he reſolved to kill the Duke of Northun"- . e ol 
land at a Viſit he was to make him. Ha. © inte 
ever this be, it cannot be denied, he had Wl bunſellor, 
ſome Scheme to be reſtored to his Poſt, 1 - Law 
deviſed,” and alſo imparted to his Conſdes Wn beſcke, 
ſeveral Expedients which were afterwards W- l Neal, 
puted to him as ſo many Crimes, though 1 his C 
had not executed any, One of theſe Co to kill 


dents was the Perſon who ruined him, bel d defigne, 
i land 8 Per 


hi ing be in this 
This Man, Palmer by Name, having " | "ng | 


ſecretly brought to the King, told bin don of tf 
knew, and probably ſo turned ck . Projech quis of 


broke, f 


taken up, an 
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However, the King being perſuaded 


ſes, 


15 Uncle would have aſſaſſinated the Duke 
l 


zerland, the Marquis of Northamp- 
| an of 8 conſented he 
* 1 be proſecuted: So, the ſeventeenth of 
ber Somerſet was arreſted and committed 
"2 Ter, with many others accuſed of be- 
q his Accomplices. Next Day, the Dutcheſs 
| Smerſet, with two of her Women were 
4 d after that the Earl of Arundel 
aget were likewiſe apprehended. 
* the Duke of Somerſet in the 
wer, than his pretended Crimes were every 
where publiſhed with Circumſtances proper to 
muſe the People. And on the firſt of Decem- 
br was brought to Trial before his Peers, the 
Crimes laid againſt him being put into three 
A 115 he had deſigned to ſeize on the 
ng's Perſon, and the Adminiſtration of pub- 


ck Affairs. 


> That he, with one Hundred others, in- 
ended to impriſon the Duke of Northumber- 
a And that he would have excited the City 
Landon to Rebellion. 

Theſe three Articles, to which the Duke of 
ner ſets Crimes were reduced, plainly ſhew 
here was no Proof of his having intended to 
lll or poiſon the three Lords above-mentioned, 

o the King had been made believe ſo, and a 
ike Report ſpread among the People. Of 

ee three Articles, the firſt and third were 

gh-Treaſon, and the ſecond, concerning the 


ie of Northumberland, was only Felony. 


e poſitively denied the treaſonable Articles, 
d for the other, which was placed the Se- 
ond in the Impeachment, he proteſted, that 
owloever ſuſpiciouſly he might have talked, 
never had any real Deſign againſt the Lives 


cher the Duke of Northumberland, the 


aquis of Northampton, or the Earl of Pem- 
Poke, | 


After the Peers had heard what was depoſed 


inſt the Duke, and alſo his Defenſes, they 
aumouſly acquited him of Treaſon ; but 


und him guilty of Felony, In all Appear- 
ce, they proceeded upon a Statute made in 
e ume of Henry VII, which declared it Fe- 
y to intend to take away the Life of a Privy 


: bunſellor. This was ſtretching very far that 


ere Law, which perhaps was never execu- 
l befte, eſpecially upon a Duke, Peer of 
j Realm, and Uncle to the reigning King : 
lide his Charge did not run, that he intend- 
d ell theſe three Counſellors, but only 

deligned to ſecure the Duke of Northum- 


| "4 Perſon, But what is moſt unaccount- 


Judges, Sentence being given, he aſked 


don of the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Northampton, and the Earl of 
for his evil Intentions againſt them, - 


a [quis of 
Mbroke 


en this Trial, is, that theſe three Peers ſat 
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This aſking Pardon has made ſeveral believe 
him Guilty: But it is a Queſtion, whether by 
theſe evil Intentions we are neceflarily to un- 


derſtand a Deſign to aſſaſſinate them, When 


thoſe preſent at his Trial found him returned 
not guilty of Treaſon, they ſhouted for Joy 
ſo loud, that they were heard at Charing-Crofs : 
But this Rejoicing was ſoon converted to Sor- 
row, on finding him convicted of Felony. 

It was univerſally believed the Duke would 
be pardoned, becauſe his Execution was defer- 
ed near two Months, But ſuch particular Care 
had been taken to prepoſſeſs Edward againſt 
him, that this young Prince, who had in ab- 


horrence the Crimes he believed him Guilty of, 
was very far from any Thoughts of granting 


him a Pardon, But the King's Belief does by 
no means prove the Fact: It mych rather 
ſerves evidently to prove, that Somerſet's Ene- 
mies had groſly abuſed the young King, who 


even afterwards expreſſed great Sorrow for 


| having conſented to his Uncle's Execution. 


The Duke of Somerſet was in hopes however 
of undeceiving his royal Nephew. He had al- 
ready gained the Friendſhip of Chancellor 
Rich, who through a Miſtake in the Super- 
ſcription of a Note he ſent the Duke, diſcover- 
ed his Deſign of labouring in his Behalf. This 
occaſioned the great Seal's being taken from 
him, and given to the Biſhop of Eh. | 


The Duke of Somerſet had no ſooner re- 


ceived his Sentence, than great Care was taken 
to entertain the King with pleaſing Shews, in 
order to divert him from reflecting on this 
ſtrange Condemnation, At the ſame time, all 
his Uncle's Friends were carefully kept from 
approaching him, Finally, On the twenty- 
ſecond of January, he ſigned the Order for 
his Execution, The Duke appeared ſedate 
and undiſturbed on the Scaffold, and made a 


Speech to the Audience, He affirmed, He 


had never offended the King by Word or Deed, 
He glorified his Creator for making him his In- 


ftrument to promote the Reformation, and ex- 
Horted his Hearers to perſevere therein, When 


he had gone ſo far, he was forced to ſtop, by 
reaſon of a very great Noiſe among the Peo- 
ple, which continued ſome Space. Sir An- 
theny Brown riding towards the Scaffold, and 
crying to the People to give way, made many 
believe he brought a Pardon. On the other 
fide, a band of Soldiers who had been ordered 
to attend at the Execution, coming too late, 
cauſed-others to imagine they came to maſſa- 
cre them. This bred a terrible Diſorder, and 
fatal to ſome of the Spectators, who were 
crouded or ſmothered to Death, When the 


Clamour was over, he calmly went on with 


his Speech, and ſaid, He had always been moſt 
diligent about bis Majeſty, in his Affairs beth 
at Home and Abroad, and no leſs ſedulous in 


ſeeking the common good of the. whole Realm, 
Here again he was interrupted by the People 


5 cr Ying 
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crying out, it was moſt true. Then he prayed 
for the King, aſked Forgiveneſs of all whom at 
any time he had effended, forgave all his Ene- 
mies without Exception, and defired the People 
to bear bim Witneſs that he died in the Faith of 
Feſus Chriſt, When he had done ſpeaking to 
the People, he turned to his private Devotions ; 
after which he laid his Head on the Block to 
receive the fatal Blow. 

Thus fell the Duke of Somerſet, concerning 
whom Opinions have been greatly divided. 
Some have repreſented him a very wicked Man, 
capable of perpetrating the moſt atrocious 
Crimes ; and others, as a very good Chriſtian, 
One may eaſily comprehend, Religion alone 
created this Diverſity. Had it not been for the 
Prejudice Religion begets in moſt Men, his 
Faults would not have been ſo aggravated, 
which in reality, were ſome of the leaſt 
whereof Mankind are Guilty, On the other 
Hand, without this fame Prejudice, there 
would not have been ſo much Pains taken to 
colour his Ambition, which certainly was too 
much bordering on Exceſs. They who have 
made it their Buſineſs to juſtify his whole Pro- 
cedure, have alſo very lightly touched on the 
immenſe Wealth amaſſed by him during his 
Adminiſtration. Of this, Somerſet Houſe, now 
ſtanding in London, is a moſt authentick Proof, 


But then, his Enemies have made bare Accu- 


fations, artfully ſpread among the People, and 
inſtilled into the King, to paſs for evidenced 
Crimes, tho it manifeſtly appears, by the very 
Articles of his Indictment, that he was con- 
demned only for intending to commit a Miſde- 
meanor, not againſt the King or State, but a- 
gainſt certain particular Perſons, It may there- 
fore be affirmed, that the Offences for which 
he was pardoned after his firſt Condemnation, 
were abundantly more Criminal than that for 
which he ſuffered Death. The People, who 
are ſeldom miſtaken in their Opinion of great 
Men, were generally ſo perſuaded of his Inno- 
cence, that many dipped their Handkerchiefs 
in his Blood, conſidering him as a fort of Mar- 
tyr : Nay, it happened in the beginning of 
Queen Mary's Reign, that a Woman ſeeing 
the Duke of Northumberland leading to the 
Tower, ſhook one of theſe bloody Handker- 
chiefs at him, ſaying, Behold, the Blood which 
thou didſi cauſe to be unjuſtly ſhed, does now ap- 
parently begin to revenge itſelf on thee, 
About a Month after this Execution, Sir 
Ralph Vane, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Michael 
Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Arundel, who were 
ſaid to be the Duke of Somerſet's chief Ac- 


complices, were put to Death: But they all 


proteſted they had never intended to form any 
Plot, either againſt the King or any Privy 
Counſellor. Vane added, he did not doubt his 
Blood would make the Duke of Northumber- 


. land's Pillow uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, 


Crane, and Bartuile, who had ſerved as Wit- 
2 


* 


of ENGLAND, 
neſſes againſt the Duke of Somerſet, they «a 


berland attempted to get Sentence paſſdupu 
Tonſtal Biſhop of Durham, who had been a 
cuſed of Miſpriſion of Treaſon, The Loa 
readily paſſed the Bill for attainting him, M 
the Commons would not proceed upon it, H 
cauſe it was intended to condemn the l 
without confronting the Witneſſes. The Dub 
of Northumberland's Aim was to have hall 
Dignity of the Palatine of Durham, anem WW. *.. 7 
that See, conferred on himſelf: e 
hereafter find his Project attended wich be 
Succeſs, Mean while, having experten 
how little Condeſcenſion the lower Houſtk 
for him, by reaſon this Parliament bad l 
called during the Duke of Somer/et's Adnl 
ſtration, he reſolved to have another u 
ſhould be more at his Devotion. Accu 
this, which had now fat five Years, W, 
ſolved on cloſing the Seſſion. Then 
Council came to a Reſolution to cal 9 
Parliament for the next Year only, I. b 
have time to take the neceſſary Mo 
get elected Repreſentatives who ſhould 
favourable to the Court. "ol 
The Duke of ' Northumberland {il 


We the 1 


got their Diſcharge : Nay, it was bſe. l the 
there was a great Intimacy afterwards Wis ha 
Palmer and the Duke of Northyy ber een the 
which gave Occaſion to believe Phy, 8 ing 
been corrupted to betray the Duke of Sy, ad eacl 
who had honoured him with his Friendfh; Wt Yea 
The Parliament met the twenty-thi; him 
January 1552. The Commons, ſenſibl 1 men 
the horrible Grievance of that pernicious 05 of $ 
ſtom of condemning People without config. tence 
ing the Witneſſes, were diſpoſed to ſtop 15 That 
Career. To that End, a Bill was 5 Meth 
condemning under various Penalties tho; 8 
who ſhould write or ſpeak againſt the Kin Chant 
with a Proviſo, that none but thoſe who * Duke 
their Faults ſhould be attainted as Traitor; On Nur 
this Act, except two Witneſſes come, and to _ 
their Face, did aver the Fact for which the 2 
were to be tried. ö | land's | 
In this Sefton alſo ſome Progreſs was m 55h 
in the Reformation. Among other Matte: * hy 
Eccleſtaſticks Marriages were declared oo hk # i 
and valid, which for ſome time the People hi * * 
conſidered as only tolerated. _ x 
The Seſſion of Parliament being ready tg | aq one 
cloſe, and no more than a hundred and thin - 1 
ſeven Members remaining in the lower Houle | 4 2 
a Bill was brought into the Houſe of Lord, u | 58 
repeal the Settlement of the Duke of Sm Re ba 
Eſtate, made in favour of his Children h n 
ſecond Wife. In this Bill, as its Foundation her 0 
was inſerted a Clauſe, that the Duke of $M * 12 
ſet and his Accomplices were juſtly attainte 3 R 
But the Commons agreeing to the Repeal, e ne 
jected the Clauſe, This ſhews their Opin bk W 
of the Duke's Innocence. _ : ; 
In this ſame Seſſion, the Duke of Muß hp 1+ 5 
: 


irs of the Government, though he 

5 3 to diſtinguiſh him from 
other Privy Counſellors. His Proceed- 
jo againſt the Duke of Somerſet inſpiring 
" with a Dread of being expos'd to his 
7 eance, not a Man dared openly to oppoſe 
* We have ſeen that, in the late Parlia- 
705 he attempted to render odious the Duke 
* s Memory, by cauſing his Sen- 
tence to be approved by the two Houſes. 
That Project not ſucceeding, he took another 
Method, He ordered a ſtrict Enquiry to be 
made of all who had been enriched by the 
Chantry-Lands, given to the King during the 
Duke of Somerſet's Adminiſtration. Great 
Numbers were found, ſome of whom were 
-ondemned in heavy Fines, and others found 
means to purchaſe the Duke of Northumber- 
Ins Favour. But it was not poſſible for 
Lord Paget to divert the Storm which fell up- 
an him, the Duke of Northumberland mor- 
ally hating him for having been entirely de- 
bod to the Duke of Somerſet. He was not 
ui fined in fix thouſand Pounds, but alſo, 

an pretence that he was no Gentleman *, was 
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| | ſegraded from the Order of the Garter, which 
e had received from Henry VIII, as if that 
Prince, when he gave it him, was ignorant of 
Wis Pedigree. Beſide the Motive of Hatred 
| nd Revenge by which the Duke of Northum- 
ud was furiouſly agitated, he had alſo an- 
oer, which was, to make Way for his eldeſt 
un the Earl of Warwick, for whom he eaſily 
occured the vacant Garter, 

A new Parliament meeting the firſt of 
arch, 1653, the lower Houſe conſiſted of 
oreſentatives, whoſe Majority were wholly 
u bos d to follow the Court's Directions. They 
SF": the King a very conſiderable Subſidy, 
 "Sounded on the extravagant Diſſipation of his 
a <fury during the Duke of Somerſet's Admi- 
aon. This plainly evidenced the Duke 
Votbumberland's great Power and Credit in 
WF Houſe, His ſaid Lordſhip procured alſo 
WE bihoprick of Durham to be ſuppreſſed, 
in firſt caus'd Tonſta! to be deprived. 
dee being ſuppreſs'd, King Edward 
bid two others; one at Durham, and an- 
er at Newcaſtle. But the Temporality of 
Bilhoprick, being converted to a County 
ane, was given to the Duke of Northum- 
ad, In all Appearance, Tonſtal was 
*% and his See ſuppreſſed, for that very 

WC . 
be Parliament ſat but one Month. It 
aiſolved the thirty-firſt of March, after 
ke of Northumberland had procured a 
dy for the King, and a Stain for the Me- 
J of the late Duke of . The 
ly > no farther need of a Parliament, 
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© Duke of Northumberland's Intereſt re- 
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quired there ſhould be none, when he was pre- 
paring to execute his Deſigns. 

The young King had, ſince January, been 
ſeized with a Diſtemper which finally laid 
him in his Grave. This prevented not his 
being made to ſign an Order for viſiting the 
Churches, and taking thence all ſuperfluous 
Plate and Ornaments, The Viſitors were 
likewiſe very ſtrictly to examine what Embez- 
zlements had been made. All this was done 
under Colour of ſelling the Superfluities, and 
giving the Money to the Poor, who had how- 
ever the leaſt Share. 

Mean while, Edward was ſtill afflicted with 
a Detluxion upon his Lungs, which gradually 
waſted him, and daily became more danger- 
ous, Some ſcruple not aſſerting, that a flow 
Poiſon was given him, and throw the Suſpi- 
cion on the Duke of Northumberland : Others 
content themſelves with inſinuating ſuch a 
Matter, without ſaying it poſitively ; but after 
all, both ſpeak only by Conjecture, without 
giving any Proof. The young King beheld 
Death's Approach without any Fears as to 
himſelf; but could not, without extreme 
Concern, refle& on the future State of Reli- 
gion under his Siſter Mary, who was to be his 
Succeſſor. Very probably the Duke of Nor- 


thumberland, who conſtantly attended him in 


his Illneſs, took care to increaſe his Appre- 
henſions, purpoſely to lead him more eaſily to 
the Point he deſired. However, all hopes of 
the King's Recovery were not given over till 
mid-May, when ſeemingly the Phyſicians told 
Northumberland, his Caſe was deſperate. Then 
it was that Duke married Lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, his fourth Son, the only one unmarried, 
to Jane Grey, eldeſt Daughter of the new 
Duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, who 
was in Henry VIIT's Will, next in the Succeſ- 
ſion after Princeſs Elizabeth. At the fame 
time Jane's two Siſters were alſo married, 


Lady Catherine, the ſecond Daughter, to Lord 


Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke's eldeſt Son ; 
Lady Mary, the third, to Martin Keys, the 
King's Groom Porter. Theſe Marriages 


were ſolemnized towards the Cloſe of May, 


when there was no farther hope of the. King's 
Recovery. At laſt, one Day, as the young 
King was expreſſing his great Concern at the 
Thought, that his Siſter, Princeſs Mary, 
would do her utmoſt to deſtroy the Reforma- 
tion, Northumberland brake the Ice. He re- 


preſented to the King, that there was but one 


Way to prevent the Misfortunes wherewith 
England was menaced, in caſe Princeſs Mary 
aſcended the Throne after him; and that 
was, to ſettle the Crown on Lady Fane Grey, 
his Daughter-in-Law. Indeed, it was natural 
for Edward, in excluding Mary, to transfer 
the Crown to his Siſter Eligabeth, whom he 


Father was one of the Serjeants at Mace, in the City of Lander. Dugdal's Baron, Vol. II. p. 390. 
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dearly loved, and who was a hearty Friend to 


the Reformation: But, very probably, the 


Duke told him, that, as he could exclude 


Mary only on the ſpecious Pretence of her be- 
ing Illegitimate, the fame. Reaſon ſubſiſted 


with regard to Eligabeth, ſince the Marriages 
of their Mothers were equally annulled: 
Wherefore, either the Succeſſion was to be left 
as ſettled by the late King, or the Princeſſes 
were to be both excluded together. To all 
Appearance, the young King, who found 
himſelf dying, and only thought of ſaving 
the Reformation from the impending Deſtru- 
ction, was prevailed with by this Argument, 
to facrifice Princeſs Elizabeth: Beſide, he had 
much Eſteem and Affection for Jane Grey, 
who was, both internally and externally, a 
moſt accompliſhed young Lady. 

However this be, Edward having taken the 
Reſolution ſuggeſted to him by the Duke of 
Northumberland, three Judges of the Realm 
were ſent for, and required to draw his Aſ- 
ſignment of the Crown to Jane Grey. The 
Judges deſired a little time to conſider of it. 
At laſt, they anſwered, they could not pre- 
ſume to do any ſuch Thing, without being 
guilty of High Treaſon; adding, that all 
ſuch Privy Counſellors as conſented to the Aſ- 
ſignment, would be inevitably liable to the Pe- 
nalties expreſs'd in the Act of Succeſſion, Hereat 
the Duke of Northumberland was in ſuch a Fury, 
that he had like to have beaten the Judges; 
but they ſtood to what they had ſaid. On the 
fifteenth of June, they were again ſent for, 
and by Threats, and the Expedient of a Par- 
don under the Great Seal, were finally pre- 
vailed on to draw the Settlement of the Crown, 
which was ſigned by all the Judges except 
Hales, who could never be perſuaded. All 
the Privy Counſellors ſet their Hands to it like- 


MARY I. Twenty-ſecond 


the Conqueſt. N 


H E Duke of Northumberland took care 
| to conceal Edward's Death, becauſe he 
expected Mary would throw herſelf into his 
Hands, We muſt acknowledge that this Mi- 
niſter, committed a very groſs Error, in neg- 
lecting to. ſecure Mary and Eligabeth, imme- 
diately after Edward had ſign'd the Convey- 
ance to Jane Grey: he might have eaſily ef- 
fected it while Edward lived: but inſtead of 
.ſuddenly taking fo neceflory a Precaution, he 
expected they would voluntarily run into the 
Snare he had laid for them, by having them 
ſent for to keep their Brother company in his 
Sickneſs. Mary had like to have been caught 


'in the Trap; ſhe was within half a Day's 


. wiſe on the twenty-firſt of the fame 


Arrival at this Place, ſhe took 
Queen, and being proclaimed at 


of ENGLAND, 


Month. 
Cranmer was abſent that Day, on Rs 


avoid ſigning ; but the King fo importunel 
him, that he at laſt ſet his Hand as 3 Wi. 
neſs, as is pretended, and not as à pi, 
Counſellor. | 3 . 
Mean while, the King's Diſtemper inches. 
ſing, without poſſibility of any Remedy the 
Council thought fit to diſmiſs the Phyſics 
and put him into the Hands of a certain Wa. 
man, who undertook his Cure. It was gig: 
this was done by the Duke of Northunj.. 
land's Advice, and that the Woman ſhorten, 
the King's Days: But he was already ſo {x 
exhauſted, that it was wholly needleſs to hates: WM 
his End. True, the Woman inſtead of Cuting, 
only put him to more Pain by the Medicine 
ſhe adminiſtered ; and this was ſufficient hy 
inſpire the People with violent Suſpicions of 
the Duke of Northumberland, who was we 
beloved, and was thought capable of any Wide 
edneſs. At laſt the Phyſicians were again feat 
for; but it ſurpaſſed their Skill to flop the Wi 
Violence of his Malady, which carried lin 
off on the ſixth of Fuly, 1553, after hs 
giving ſenſible Proofs of unfeigned Peg, 
Some Days before Edward's Deceaſe, the 
Duke of Northumberland got the Council ty 
write to the Princeſſes Mary and Elizabith 
deſiring them to come and keep the Kin WA 
Company in his Sickneſs. His Aim was 9 
have them in his Power, that they might mM 
obſtruct the Promotion of his Daughter-u- 
Law Fane Grey. The two Princeſfes, uti 
imagining their Royal Brother ſo near his h 
were on the Road; but hearing he was «8 
piring, turned back, and Northumberland 
diſappointed of his Expectation, Eduaum 
buried the eighth of Auguſt, in St. P 75%: 
Meſiminſter, near Henry VII. 1 
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Journey of London, when ſhe had Notice is 
the Earl of Arundel of King Edward's Del 
his Aſſignment of the Succeſſion, au "i 
Deſign - upon her Perſon. This lntellg 
obliging her to take other Meaſures, fle 
mediately alter'd her Courſe, and en 
Kenning-hall in Norfolk : thence ſte wot 
the Council a Letter, which plainly ae 7 
her being inform'd of what they intel 
conceal from her, After writing this 7 | 
ſhe departed from Kenning-ball, and ref 11 


the Caſtle of Framlingbam in 0 Tile 


e Til 
Norwich 
circular Letters to all the Nobility, * 
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to affiſt her in maintaining her Right. 

® now ſee what paſſed in London. 
by, Duke of Northumberland found it im- 
ſible to keep the King's Death long con- 
N bd. Two Days after, it became publick 
1 London; beſide, Mary's Retreat plainly 
| ved how fruitleſs were the Pains taken on 
G account. Wherefore Northumberland , 
8 -10 it no longer proper to make a Secret 
b Deſigns, went with the Duke of Sf 
i to give Jane Notice of her being to aſcend 
be Throne, by virtue of Edward's Letters 
tent, whereby he aſſign'd her the Crown. 
ne was then in her ſixteenth Year: but in- 
a of receiving them with Joy, as they 
Lubtleſs expected, ſhe told them, That ſhe 
red not to enrich herſelf with the Spoils of 
liert; that the Crown appertained to Princeſs 
Mary, and after her to Princeſs Elizabeth. 
int theſe Reaſons were urged King Ed- 
„1s Authority, with the Judges Approba- 
and it was endeavour'd to convince her, 
at this Unanimity was a clear Evidence there 
s not therein any thing repugnant to the 
tional Laws. Theſe Arguments ſomewhat 
oved her, and the Importunities of Guil- 
ird Dudley her Huſband, finally prevailed 
n her to receive the proffered Diadem; yet 
mas it in ſuch a Manner, as convinced the two 
Dukes that ſhe did it not ſo much from a 
Perſuaſion of the Juſtice of her Title, as 


on. 
No ſooner had the Duke of Northumberland 
Ibtaned Janes Conſent, but it was reſolved 
tt the Council ſhould with her withdraw to 
e Tower, and ſhe be proclaimed. This Re- 
lution taken, the Lord-mayor of London 
ns ſent for, and being informed of the King's 
Death, and of the Settlement in Favour of 
are Grey, the Ceremony of proclaiming her 
s ix'd to the next Day, July 10, and the 
nth after Edzward's Deceaſe. | 
Jane was proclaimed in London with the 
ultomary Formalities : but without any of 
e joyous Acclamations uſual at ſuch Solem- 
Pies; 10 aſtoniſhed were the People to ſee 
pockim'd a Queen of whoſe Acceſſion the: 
Perland was e remely odious, and Fane was 
Daughter-in-law., when they heard her 
Procuim'd Queen, they alſo imagined they 
card that deteſted Duke proclaimed chief 
"nor: a Sound no way pleafing to the 
"gh, | prix 
| Th certain, tho* Mary had for her all the 
only ders to the old Religion, that Party 
/ not have bcen able to place her on the 
2g had not the People's Hatred of 
,  Pumberland determined the very Prote- 
* to declare for her. However this be, 
127 m0 ptoclaimed at Norwich, the Coun- 
Norfolk and $ uffolk declared for her, 


MANY L 


cough Complaifance and want of Reſolu- 


bad never 1 Beſide, as Northuin 


$39 
and furniſhed her with Troops, The Men of 
Suffolk, tho' ſtrongly attached to the Kefor- 
mation, ſignalized themſelves on this Occa- 
ſion. It is true, they deſired to know of her, 
whether ſhe would leave Religion in the ſame 
State ſhe found it ; which ſhe poſitively pro- 
miſed, reſerving to herſelf the Liberty of pro- 
telling her own Creed. On theſe Afſurances, 
they reſolved to hazard their Lives and Eſtates 
in her Quarrel. Many Lords and Gentlemen 
came alſo to Famlingbam to offer their Service; 
and the Earls of Bath and Suſſex, the Sons 
of the Lord Wharton and Mordaunt, with 
many more, raiſed Forces for her. 

Mean while, the Council received from all 
parts Intelligence, that Mary's Party gathered 
Strength, that ſhe had been proclaimed in ma- 
ny Places, and had already an Army which 
daily increaſed, Theſe ill Tidings, which 
flowed in very faſt, obliged the Miniſters to 
raiſe Forces to oppoſe Mary's. Immediate Or- 
ders were given to ſuch as were in a Readineſs 
to meet at Newmarket, with whom were 
joined ſome Regiments haſtily levy'd at London. 
At the ſame time they ſent Sir Edward Ha- 


ſtings, the Earl of Huntington's Brother, to 


raiſe Buckinghamſbire, and the Earl of Nor- 
thampton undertook alſo to raiſe Herefordſhire. 
The Duke of Suffolk was appointed to com- 
mand this Army, Northumberland being un- 
willing to leave London, leſt his Abſence ſhould 
produce ill Effects; but the Earl of Arundel, 
who wiſhed ſome Occafion to act for Mary, 
ſceing the Duke of Northumberland's Preſence 
was an inſuperable Obſtacle to the Execution 
of his Deſigns, found means to break his Mea- 
ſures. And accordingly Northumberland went 
out of London, on the 14th of Fuly, without 
being wiſhed Succeſs (as is uſual on ſuch Oc- 
caſions) by the great Crowds looking on as he 


paſſed in order to head ſex thouſand Men aſſem- 


bled at Newmarket. 

Though moſt of the Counſellors had no 
great Inclinations to favour Northumberland's 
Deſigns, they were however obliged fo uſe 
great Caution. They ſaw themſelves as Pri- 
ſoners in the Tower, under the Direction of 
the Duke of Syfo/#, who was concerned to 
prevent all Attempts againſt his Daughter. 
It was neceſſary therefore to ſeem very zealous 
for Jane's Intereſts, tilÞa favourable Oppor- 
tunity offer'd to declare for Mary. To this 
End, they appointed Ridley, Biſhop of London, 
to ſet out Queen Jane's Title in a Sermon at 
St. Paul's, and to warn the People of the 
Dangers to which they would be expoſed, 
ſhould Mary aſcend the Throne. Rzdley diſ- 
charged his Commiſſion like. one who was fully 
convinced, that the Reformation would greatly 
ſuffer under Mary's Government ; and there- 
fore he largely inſiſted on Mary's Attachment 


to the Romiſh Religion, and inform'd the Au- 


dience of certain Paſſages between her and 
„ him- 
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himſelf, and which were plain Indications of 
her Averſion to the Reformation and the Re- 
formed. Mary never forgave him this Ser- 
mon, which at that Juncture was capable 
of doing her great Prejudice, it being at 
a Time when her Friends were uſing their 
utmoſt Endeavours to perſuade the People of 
her not being ſo zealous for Popery as ſhe was 
repreſented, and that ſhe would not make any 
Alterations in the Religion which was by Law 
eſtabliſhed. 

Mean while, the Duke of Northumberland 
was terribly embarraſſed. He had marched to 
Cambridge with fix thouſand Men, and from 
thence was advanced to Sf. Edmundſbury ; but 
inſtead of ſeeing his Army increaſe by the 
Way, as he expected, it daily diminiſh'd by De- 

ſertions. On the other hand, he heard of Mary's 
Progreſs in Norfolk and Suffolk, and to com- 
pleat his Misfortunes, the News was brought 
him, that Sir Edward Haſtings, who was to 
have joined him with four thouſand Men he 
had raiſed, had declared for Mary, and pro- 
claim'd her at Buckingham. In ſhort, he was 
likewiſe inform'd, that the fix warlike Ships, 
ſent to cruize on the Coaſt of Suffolk to pre- 
vent Mary's Eſcape, had follow'd the Exam- 
ple of Haſtings. All this made him reſolve 
on returning to Cambridge, whence he wrote 
to the Council for a ſpeedy Supply. But the 
Counſellors were then otherwiſe employ'd. For 
the News they received from all Parts, of the 
proſperous State of Mary's Affairs, had deter- 
mined them to provide for their own Safety ; 
and aſſembling at Baynard's-Caftle in Thames- 
Street, firſt the Earl of Arundel, and then 
the Earl of Pembroke, fell to Invectives againſt 
the Duke of Northumberland; and the Lords 
joining in Opinion with them, they ſent for the 
Lord-mayor and Aldermen of London, and pro- 
claim'd Mary Queen. They afterwards ſent 
Orders to the Duke of Svfolk, requiring him 
to deliver up the Tower, and that Jane ſhould 
lay down the Title of Queen, and deſiſt from 
her Pretenſions. Suf0/k inſtantly obey'd, ſee- 
ing no poſſibility of keeping the Tower at this 
_ melancholy Juncture. As for Jane ſhe beheld 
her Deprivation from the royal Dignity, en- 
joy'd only nine Days, with more Pleafure than 
the had conceived at her being therewith in- 
veſted. | 
Northumberland heard what paſſed at Lon- 
don at Bury; and perceiving how Matters 
went, thought it is his beſt courſe to run with 
the Stream ; and therefore he went to the Mar- 
ket-place in Cambridge, and proclaim'd the 
Lady Mary Queen, flinging up his Hat in 
token of Joy. But all this ſignified nothing. 
Next Day, the Earl of Arundel arreſted him 
by the Queen's Order. Then appear'd that 
proud and haughty Man no leſs meanly ſub- 
miſſive than he had ſhew'd himſelf inſolently 
elate during his Proſperity. He fell at the 


of ENGLAND, 


Meſiminſter the eighteenth of Auguf. I 


Earl of Arundel's Feet, to implore his F. 
and expreſſed many other Signs of Fes * 
jectneſs, and Puſillanimity. Three of hz Ab. 
namely, the Earl of Warwick his elde. Ns 
broſe and Henry, Sir Andrew Dy 4% hi 2 
ther, John and Henry Gates, $i. *. 
Palmer, and Doctor Sands, were appreh I 
with him, and ſent to the Tower the » Fr 
July. On this Occaſion, a Woman J 2 
Northumberland paſs to the Tower, hy, ſl 
him her Hankerchief ſprinkled with e 
of Somer/et's Blood, upbraiding him with w | 
ving cauſed it to be unjuſtly ſhed, y 
When the Duke of Northumberland Was: 
the Tower, Mary found no farther 0 a 
tion. All Jane's Adherents ſtrove to 5 Z 
for their Fault by a ready Submiſſion 1 
Supplication of the new Queen's Mercy, 90 4 
received very graciouſly thoſe who came iy BZ 
their Duty to her, though ſhe wes determi I 
to ſacrifice to her Safety, or Vengeance ſome 
of thoſe whom ſhe deemed her chief Adv 
ries, Of this Number were Jane Grey, th 
Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis of Nella. 
ton, Ridley Biſhop of London, Cheek who ju 
been Edward's Preceptor, Robert Du th 
Duke of Northumberland's Son, Gili 
Dudley, Jane's Huſband, Cholmley and In 
tague, Judges. All theſe were ſent to or d. 
tained in the Tower by the Queen's exprek 
Order. But three Days after, ſhe dew! 
the Duke of Suffolk, having pitched on ln Abuse. 
to exemplify her Clemency, becauſe e The | 
judged him not capable of creating her e Que 
Diſquiet. orb 
On the third of Auguſt, ſhe came to I ded te 
don with her Siſter Elizabeth, who had m Coun 
her on the Way with a thouſand Hork, E Hoy 
had rais'd for her Service. When ſhe ent WW:matio: 
the Tower, ſhe releas'd the Duke of Nerf; ue tt 
Gardiner, Bonner, the Dutcheſs of Sn comp 
and Lord Courtney, the Marquis of Fx more 
eldeſt Son, whom not long after ſhe cen ſa 
Earl of Devonſhire, Thus, without any N had 
ceſſity to draw one Sword in her Quart ended 
ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the Throne, . Honate 
withſtanding the Efforts made to deprive MM" her 
of it. | Wt 
| King Edward's Funeral was ſolemnizel af * | 
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new Miniſters were for having the old abolſ. 
ed Office made uſe of on this Occaſion; l 
Cranmer, ſupported by Acts ſtill in for, 
ſtoutly oppos'd it, and officiated himfelt 4 
cording to the new Liturgy, giving the C 
munion to as many as were deſirous to i 


it. But the Queen had a ſolemn Service k 
own Chapel performed with all the Cre” and 


mer, 


nials of the Romiſh Church. | 
On the twelfth, the Queen in Council c 18 
clared, ſhe would uſe no force upon XeCut 
ence in Affairs of Religion. Great cu "8", an 
taken-to diſperſe this Declaration, and "7 rin 
I 


zi it as a ſignal Inſtance of her Majeſty's 
oenerofity. But the Proteſtants readily di- 
tioguiſhed the Difference between her Decla- 
”. in Council, and her Promiſes to the 
wT Men. She had told theſe, that Reli- 
Sf hould be left in the ſame State as it was 
E King Edward's Deceaſe ; but in this De- 
r . thought it ſufficient to give a general 
ee, that Proteſtants ſhould not be 
bored to embrace the Romiſn Belief ; for this 
Is the moſt natural Meaning of her Expreſ- 
os. This Reſtriction to her firſt Promiſe 
ould not but give them ſenſible Alarms. 
The Day after Mary had made this Decla- 
| ation in her Council, Bonner went to St. Paul's 
chuck, to hear a Sermon preached by his 
WChaplain Bourn. The Preacher ſpake ſo ho- 
WT, cuczbly of Bonner, that he rais'd the Indig- 
on of his Audience. Then, exaggerating 
e pretended Perſecutions ſuffered by this 
clate in the late Reign, he ſpake of King 
ard in Terms ſo injurious, that the Hear- 
ns loſt all Patience. Some reproached, and 
hers threw Stones at him. One even threw 
Dagger, which he luckily avoided, and which 
Wick faſt in the Wood of his Pulpit. The 
eople became at length ſo furious, that very 
key the Preacher had been torn piece-meal, 
ad not Bradford and Rogers, two eminent 
wteſtant Miniſters, interpoſed and conveyed 
im from the Danger, into a neighbouring 
ouſe, 
The Proteſtants ſtill flatter'd themſelves that 
be Queen would keep her Word, and even 
wourably conſtrued that Reſtriction ſhe had 
ded to her firſt Promiſe by her Declaration 
Council, But they were not long left in 
bus Hope, Very ſoon after, ſhe iſſued a Pro- 
lamation, which but too well ſufficed to diſ- 
bule them, The Terms were ſo artful- 
Wy compoſed, that they implied abundant- 
ore than they ſeem'd to expreſs. The 
ern ſaid, ſhe had the ſame Belief in which 
had been educated from her Infancy, and 
ended to adhere to it during her Life; ſhe 
WW onately wiſh'd all her Subjects would fol- 
her Example; but would uſe no Force; 
 /ublick Order ſhould be taken by common 
. This plainly diſcover'd her Intention 
change Religion by the Parliament, and 
i then ſhe ſhould think herſelf diſcharged 


A her Promiſe of not forcin g Conſci- 
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be ame Day this Proclamation was pub- 

me on the Trials of the Duke of 
thunberland, the Marquis of Northampton, 
Earl of Warwick, Sir Andrew Dudley, Six 
th and Sir Henry Gates, and Sir Thomas 
- On the Evidence of Palmer and Sir 

ates, King Edward had conſented to 
5 "ution of his Uncle the Duke of So- 
and they were become Northumber- 


principal Canfidents, Mary appointed 
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the Duke of Norfolk, Lord High Steward at 
the Trial of theſe three Lords. 

The Duke of Northumberland being brought 

before his Peers, deſired Information upon two 


Points, before he anſwer'd to the Articles ex- 


hibited againſt him. The firſt was, whether 
a Man acting by Order of Council, and under 
Authority of the Great Seal, could be guilty 
of Treaſon ? The ſecond was, whether Per- 
ſons who acted with him in the ſame Affair, 
and were equally guilty, could fit as his Judges ? 
After a ſhort Conſultation, it was anſwered, 
that the Great Seal of an Uſurper could give 
no Authority nor Indemnity to thoſe who 
acted by ſuch a Warrant. To the ſecond 
Point, he was anſwer'd, that none of the 
Peers who fat in Judgment upon him having 
been either condemned for, or even accuſed 
of the ſame Crime, could be degrived of their 
Right on a bare Surmiſe or Report. 

After which Anſwers, the Duke confeſſed 
himſelf guilty, and ſubmitted to the Queen's 
Mercy. The other two Lords followed his 
Example, and they were all three found guilty 
of High-treaſon, Of the ſeven condemned, 
three were deſtined to Execution, the Duke of 
Northumberland, Sir Fohn Gates, and Sir Tho- 
mas Palmer. Nicholas Heath, Biſhop of 
Worceſter being ſent to the Duke with the 
Meſſage of Death, he confeſſed to the Biſhop, 
and declared he had always been a Roman Ca- 
tholick in his Heart, He made the ſame Con- 
feſſion on the Scaffold; but it was ſtill doubt- 
ed, whether this was done in Expectation of 
being pardon'd, or he had really diſſembled 
during the whole Courſe of his Life. It is 


pretended that, to engage him to this publick 


Declaration, he had been flatter'd with the 
Hopes of Pardon, even though his Head were 
laid on the Block. He died unlamented, his 
Conduct not having given to any Perſon what- 
ever the leaſt Cauſe to love him. His two Com- 
panions were executed the ſame Day, being the 
22d of Auguſt. 

Mary's late Proclamation, concerning Reli- 
gion, evidently demonſtrated in what Spirit 
ſhe deſign'd to rule; but immediately after 
there were more convincing Proofs. The In- 
habitants of Suffo/k, relying on her Majeſty's 
Promiſe, and having tranſgreſſed the Prohibi- 
tions contain'd in the Proclamation, expreſs 
Orders were ſent the Magiſtrates of that Coun- 
ty to look ſtrictly to the Execution of it, and 
rigorouſly puniſh the Diſobedient. Hereupon 
thoſe People, not believing Mary would falſify 
her Word, after the great Service they had 
done her, ſent Deputies to entreat her to re- 
member what ſhe had promiſed them with 
her own Mouth. This Petition was moſt 
haughtily rejected, and thought the more of- 
fenſive, as it juſtly reproach'd the Queen with 
Breach of formal Promiſe. They were told ; 
that Subjects were not to controle the Actions 
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tin and Bribery; that Cranmer, Archoiſhop 
Canterbury, had raſhly pronounced Sentence 
Divorce, on the Authority of theſe Decifions, 
| 1 other groundleſs Surmiſes, and by a blame- 
17 Preſumption had thought himſelf more 
bving than all the other Doctors. On theſe 
Foundations, the Parlia ment repeal'd the Sen- 
ad all Statutes made for its Confir- 
mation. Gardiner, chief Promoter of this 
Act, muſt have been ſtocked with a plentiful 
care of Impudence to make the Parliament 
alk thus of Henry's Divorce, in which he was 
rincipally concern'd, even before Cronmer was 
pd at Court, and which he had himſelf 
approved, adviſed, and had even aſſiſted as 
Judge. But ſuch was this audacious Prelate's 
Character. 0 
| Princeſs Elizabeth, being thus again declared 
llegiimate by a Statute which reſtored Mary, 
fund a very great Change in the behaviour of 
her faid Majeſty, who no longer expreſs'd for 
ber the leaſt Affection. It is even pretended, 
that another ſecret Cauſe alienated Mary from 
o, and that was, her Love for the Earl of 
WD1/bire, whom ſhe had ſome Thoughts of 
Wrrccying; but that this Nobleman, perhaps 
i onewhat too indiſcreetly, continued paying 
Ws Reſpets to Eligabeth. 
WW The thirty-firſt of October, the Lords ſent 
on to the Commons a Bill for repealing 
rds Laws concerning Religion; and fix 
ys after the Commons ſent it back with 
Wii Approbation. By this Act it was or- 
ined, that no other Form of publick Wor- 
ip ſhould, from the twentieth of December, 
WP: allowed, but what had been us'd in the 
Wt Year of Henry VIII. This ſhews Gar- 
1 Influence on the Parliament, ſince this 
| 1 followed the Plan he had pro- 
oed. 
ntcthis Seſſion, the Act of Attainder againſt 
e Duke of Norfolk; in Henry's Reign, was 
d, on Pretence that all the neceſſary 
ormalities had not been obſerved. | 
The third of November, the Parliament (till 
ung, fane Grey, Guilford Dudley, her Huſ- 
Wd, two other Sons of the Duke of Nor- 
We mherland, and Cranmer, Archbiſhop of 
mterbury, were brought to their Trial. 
bey all confels'd their Indictments, and re- 
ed Sentence of Death as Traitors. Cran- 
4 s dentence render'd him incapable of poſ- 
mg any Benefice, and conſequently the See 
| anterbury was void in Law : But two Rea- 
is obliged Mary to diſpenſe with the ordi- 
ul arms, and leave Cranmer, though con- 
F l in Poſſeſſion of his Dignity. The 
Yu that deſiring to reſtore the Eccle- 
leg oy all their Privileges, ſhe was re- 
. * ſhould be canonically de- 
mary Ls this could not be done till 
Ils Statutes were repealed. The ſe- 


hd was 4 
Was, that by a Refinement of Self-love, 


tence, a 
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ſhe was willing to pardon Cranmer his Treaſon, 
to make the World believe that ſhe did not 
proſecute him from any Motives of private 
Revenge; but, at the ſame time, ſhe deſtined 
him to the Faggot, as a Heretick, as ſoon as 
any Laws ſhould be made on that Subject; as 
if ſhe only acted through pure zeal for Reli- 
gion. Therefore, at preſent, the Archbiſhop's 
Revenues were only ſequeſtered, and himſelf 
detain'd in Priſon till a proper Seaſon for his 
Diſpatch. - _ 

Since Mary's Acceſſion to the Throne, ſhe 
had appeared to be wholly buſicd in theſe pub- 
lick Tranſactions. But at the ſame time, ſhe 
was forming ſecret Deſigns which were not 
known, till ripe for Execution. The News 
of King Edward's Death was no ſooner ſpread 
in the World, than the Court of Rome con- 
ceived hopes of re-uniting England to the 
Holy See, and even began to project it. Car- 
dinal Dandini, the Pope's Legate at Bruſſels, 
as of himſelf, ſent Commendone, afterwards 
Cardinal, to found Mary's Inclinations. Com- 
nendone being unknown in England, eaſily 
concealed himſelf under a borrowed Name, 
and repairing to London, obtained of the Queen 
a private Audience, At this Audience Mary 
told Commendone, ſhe deſigned the Reſtoration 
of the Pontifical Authority in Exgland, and 
deſired him to intercede with his Holineſs to 
ſend over Cardinal Pole as Legate ; but ſhe 
intimated to him, that the Diſcovery of this 
Secret would blaſt the Deſign, The Pope 
communicating to the Conſiſtory his Intentions 
of ſending Pole into England, found at firſt 
great Oppoſition, The Cardinals feared to 
expoſe the Honour of the Holy See, in ſend- 
ing a Legate without a ſolemn Ambaſſy from 
the Queen: But his Holineſs aſſuring them 
that he knew more of this Affair thin he 


thought fit to communicate, they concurred 


with him in his Propoſition; «7 
At the ſame time Charles V, was projecting 
a Match between his Son Philip and Queen 
Mary. Gardiner was in tlie Secret, whether 
it was originally moved by him, or was only 
communicated to him by the Emperor. How- 
ever that be, this Prelate neglected no En- 
deavours to accompliſh it. The News of 
Pole's Nomination to the Legateſhip was 
equally diſagreeable to Charles and Gardiner. 
Commendone had doubtleſs divulged at Rome 
the Queſtion put to him by Queen Mary, viz, 
If Pole might not have a Diſpenſation to mar- 
ry ? This occaſioned a Belief of its being her 
Intention to marry him herſeff. The Emperor 
being thereof informed, and apprehenſive that 
Pole's Preſence might obſtruct the Deſign he 
was meditating, reſolved to uſe Efforts to pre- 
vent this Legation, or at leaſt to retard it as 
long as poſſible. On the other hand Gardiner 


could not, without the utmoſt Concern, think 


on the Approach of Pole, who might inter- 
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cept his Views upon the See of Canterbury, 
and perhaps the Smiles of his Royal Miſtreſs, 
He was therefore to find ſome Expedient to 
keep him at a Diſtance, and none was more 
natural, than inſinuating to Mary, that this 
Cardinal's Zeal for the Holy See would pre- 
judice the Affairs of Religion in England: 
That the People were firſt to be managed and 
perſuaded to acknowledge the Papal Autho- 
rity, to which they were extremely averle : 
That beſide, Pole was not ſufficiently the 
Proteſtants Enemy ; and Religion, in the pre- 
ſent Juncture, required to be conducted by 
other Maxims than thoſe of his ſaid Eminence. 
On the other Side Charles, believing it his 
Intereſt to keep Pole where he was, wrote in 
like Terms to the Queen, and repreſented to 
her, that Pole would ruin her Affairs, be her 
Intentions ever ſo good. In fine, he propos'd 
her Marriage with his Son, and ſupported his 
Propoſal with ſuch Reaſons as were apteſt to 
perſuade her. Mary was highly pleas'd with 
this Propoſal, which ſeemingly was made her 
early in November, Beſide a Zeal for Reli- 
gion, which might induce Gardiner to ſecond 
Charles V's Projects, he ſaw a conſiderable 
Advantage for himſelf, namely, the ſecuring 
his own Credit, ſince Philip would be in- 
debted to him for his Marriage. Mean while, 
Pole, was to be kept at a Diſtance till the 
Queen's Eſpouſals were accompliſhed ; and 
this his Imperial Majeſty effected, firſt by his 
own Authority, detaining him in his Domi- 
nions ; but afterwards he got the Queen to 
diſpatch a Courier, notifying to him, that the 
Intereſts of Religion required a ſtop to his 
Journey, becauſe the Nation was not yet diſ- 
pos'd to acknowledge the Papal Authority. 

The Deſign of the Queen's Marriage was 
not conducted with ſufficient Secreſy, to keep 
it from the Commons. They were ſo alarmed, 
that they ſent the Speaker with twenty of 
their Members, to requeſt her Majeſty not to 
match with a Foreigner, This convinced 
Mary that ſhe muſt not expect any farther 
Supplies from the Commons, if ſhe refus'd 
gratifying them in that Point ; but as ſhe had 
no ſuch Intention, ſhe choſe to diſſolve the 
Parliament. Gardiner improved this Con- 
juncture, to the obtaining from the Emperor 
Conditions which he could not otherwiſe have 
expected. He repreſented to him, that the 
Engliſh were ſo averſe to this Marriage, that 
the worſt was to be feared, except he com- 
plied with two Particulars abſolutely neceſſary. 
The firſt was, his Conſent that the Treaty of 
Marriage ſhould contain Terms ſo advan- 
tageous to England, as to filence the moſt zea- 
lous Opponents. The ſecond was, his remit- 
ing conſiderable Sums to gain thoſe who would 
be wanting to curb the People, or who could 
moſt eaſily induce them to rebel. Charles, 
not doubting of Gardner's Zeal for his Inte- 
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reſt, approved his Advice, and left 
to him to preſcribe the Condition 
Marriage; and moreover promis'd to 
to England twelve hundred thouſand 
to be diſpos'd of as he ſaw requiſite, 
Very early in the Year 15 54, a maor; 
Ambaſly ood at Landes, Bw deb 
to ſettle the Marriage Articles. The W | 
intruſted Gardiner with the Management 
this Negotiation, or rather with drawino ; 
the Treaty, ſince, according to Appears 
every Thing material was agreed before he 
Arrival of the Ambaſſadors, The prine | 
Articles of this Treaty, which was lena 
twelfth of January, 15 54, a few Days te 
the Ambaſſadors arrived, were as follow. 
That Philip, in Virtue of this Marriage 
ſhould jointly with Queen Mary, enjoy 1 
Title of King of England, while the Manage 
ſubſiſted; faving always the Rights, Ia 
Privileges, and Cuſtoms of England, It wi 
likewiſe ſtipulated, that the Queen ſhould har 
the ſole Diſpoſal of all Revenues of the Ki. 
dom, the Nomination to all Employment 
Offices and Benefices, which ſhould be cn. 
ferred on the natural Subjects of her Mach, oe 
and no others. That the Queen ſhould 46 2 
bear the Titles appertaining to the King E Fnol, 
Conſort. S 7 - 
That her Dowry ſhould be ſixty than gebe 
Florins, forty Groſs each, of which fog 5 
a y Groſs each, of which far t but 
thouſand ſhould be aſſigned her upon e 7 
and twenty thouſand upon Brabant, Hau) WA, * 
Hainault and Holland. That ſhe ſhould em n of 
this Dowry in the ſame manner it was en AF 1/121 
by Margaret, Siſter of Edward IV, and Vit Word. & 
of Charles Duke of Burgundy. Wi 
That the Children born of this Marr ed in 
ſhould inherit their Mother's Eſtate, ac: ye ther 
ing to the Cuſtom of the reſpective Countries. Wi onſpir: 
With regard to the Father's Eſtate, it wo 8W-nuce 
agreed, that the Archduke Charles, So e Du; 
Philip, ſhould ſucceed to the Kingdoms 1 2 
Spain, Naples, Sicily, the Dutchy of M nen 
and all other Properties and Domains fut H, 758 
in Lombardy or Traly; but in default d Vw. 
Charles and his Iſſue, the eldeſt Son of Pf wand, 
and Mary ſhould ſucceed to the fame dr Corey | 
reignties. WF diſco) 
That the Firſt-born of Philip and Mi) d befor 
ſhould inherit Burgundy and the Netherlok due him 
from which the Archduke Charles ſhould Ek hag, 
excluded, as the Children of Philip and li buph it 
were excluded from Spain and Tah. , it the A 
That if Prince Charles died Ifueleh a 
eldeſt Son or Daughter of Pbilib and Js 
ſhould ſucceed as well to Spar and Ia 
the other Dominions. 
| Clauſe annexed to the Treaty. 10 
By this Clauſe it was expreſly b i 
that, before the Conſummation of ! 
riage, Philip ſhould ſolemnly ſwear to 
ſervance of the ſubſequent Articles, . 


3 


t entire 


S Of the 
ſend Over 


Cr Owns 


Wit, 25 


the 0b 


That Philip would make no Alteration in 


e Laws, | Ri 
prland. 


That 
= her own 


he would never take the Queen out 
Dominions, except at her own 


of the Children born of this Marriage, 
3 Conſent of the Nobility, 
That if the Queen ſhould die firſt, without 
tie, he would pretend to no Right upon 
ind or its Dependencies, but leave the 
78 to the rightful Heir. 
That England ſhould not ever, by Virtue 
his Marriage, be concern d directly or 
rely, in any War depending between 
ne and Spain; but that the Alliance be- 
en England and France ſhould ſubſiſt and 
ain in full force. i 
at he would not give any occaſion of 
Wuntuce between France and England. 
be Day after _ 3 1 1 
een Mary granted a Pardon to the Mar- 
8 of Northampton, who had been condemn'd 
Wh the Duke of Northumberland. 1 
After the Treaty of the Queen's Marriage 
Maurmurs were every where heard. The 
teſtants in particular believ'd themſelves 
Wi, 25 dreading they were ſoon to ſee erected 
Pygland a Spaniſh Inquiſition ; but they 
Where not the only Murmurers. Independently 
WE Religion, the Generality of People could 
but apprehend King Philip's introducing 
to England the Spaniſh Tyranny, whereof 
h the Vadies, the Netherlands, the King- 
of Naples and Sicily, and the Dutchy 
lan, afforded recent Inſtances. In a 
Word, few Perſons could believe that his Im- 
ul Majeſty had agreed to the Articles ſtipu- 
en the Treaty, with any deſign to ob- 
e them. At laſt theſe Murmurs grew into 
opiracy againſt the Queen, of which the 
rage was either the Cauſe or Pretence. 
WW Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wyat, and 
er Carew, form'd the Deſign of a ge- 
| a Infurretion. Carew was to act in Corn- 
= Mat in Kent, and the Duke of Suffolk 
* which is in the Center of 
and. 
(crew managed ſo ill, that his Practices 
| ie diſcovered, and one of his Accomplices 
d before he had concerted his Affais. This 
Ne him away to France, and Wyat on his 
ich haſten d the Execution of his Enterprize, 
ph it was the Conſpirators Intention to 
me Arrival of Philip for a more plau- 
our ; 
fore efolvin g —— Pow t EO 
Was yet unprepar A ith f Pol 
3 MW pared, went with a few Fol- 
K Arms 3 and gave out, that he 
n he marc to. Melee, ubener be 
MN to the Sheriff E ; 
60 erift to deſire his Aſſiſtance: 


. 


ghts, Statutes and Cuſtoms of 


ular Requeſt; nor carry out of England 


L ith Philip was made publick, Complaints 
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But that Magiſtrate, inſtead of eſpouſing his 
Cauſe, required him to deſiſt, and aſſembled 
Forces to oppoſe his Progreſs. | 

This Rebellion alarmed the Court, where 
nothing was ready to diſperſe it, the Queen 
having diſmiſſed her Forces when ſhe thought 
herſelf free from farther Danger. Wherefore 
ſhe ſent a Herald to Mat with a full Pardon, 
if he would lay down his Arms in twenty- 
four Hours ; but this gracious Offer he re- 
fus'd. Mean time, the Court was fo unpre- 
par'd, that the Duke of Norfo/k was ſent 
with only fix hundred of the London Militia, 
commanded by a certain Officer named Bret. 
While this paſs'd, the Sheriff of Kent, as he 
was going to join the Dake of Norfo/h, met 
and defeated Keveft, who with ſome Troops 
was marching to join Myat, and killed fixty of 
his Men. This ill Succeſs ſo alarmed Mat, 
that he had already reſolved to conſult his own 
Safety, when a very unexpected Accident in- 
ſpired him with freſh Courage. Sir George 
Harper, one of Wyat's Adherents, pretending 
to deſert him, went to the Duke of Norfolk, 
and intrigued ſo artfully with his London 
Trained-Bands, that they declared for the 
Rebels, and quitting the Duke joined 
Wyat. | 8 

With this Reinforcement, and his other 
Troops, making together a Body four thou- 
ſand ſtrong, Myat marched away for London; 
near Deptford he met two Meſſengers from 
the Queen. Theſe, in her Name, aſked what 
would content him. He demanded the Tower 
and the Queen's Perſon to be put into his 
Hands, and the Council to be changed and 
new modelled as he ſhould judge proper. This 
Demand being rejected, the Queen repaired 
to Guildhall, and acquainted the Magiſtrates 
with Wyar's Reply. She then ſpake of her 
Marriage, and told them, ſhe had done nothing 
in it but by the Advice of her Council ; and, 
to give them a Proof of the Confidence ſhe 
repos'd in them, ſhe refolv'd to ſtay in the 
City, though many advis'd her to withdraw to 
the Tower. 

Mean while Myat purſuing his March, ar- 
rived at the Borough of Southwark the third 
of February, expecting to enter the City 
without Difficulty, But the Bridge being 
ſtrongly barricaded and guarded, he was ob- 
liged to march along the Thames to Kingſton, 
ten Miles from London. Here he wan me” 
Bridge broken, and employed ſome Hours in 
repairing it. He then paſs'd to the other Side 
with his Army, increas'd now to near fix 
thouſand. After that, he continued his March 


to London, and, after ſome time loſt in mend- 
ing one of his broken Carriages, reached 


Hyde- Park about Nine in the Forenoon, the 
ſeventh of February. The Time unſeaſonably 
loſt about the ſaid Carriage render'd abortive 
his Enterprize ; for in that Interval Harper, 

8 who 
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who had been ſo ſerviceable to bring over the Fecknam who brought it, and had 0:9 
©; 


Trained-Bains, deſerted, and poſting to Court, exhort her to change her Religion U ouſly 
diſcover'd his Intentions to march through rouſly imagining ſhe defired ſome x Sn HY 
Weſtminſter, and enter the City by Ludgate. determined, obtained three Days = but t 
This Intelligence came very opportunely to her Execution; but ſhe gave him "Pie Jeny 
the Earl of Pembroke and Lord Clinton, who, ſtand it was not to her any manner * Or 
at the Head of a few Companies, had reſolv'd faction. She was executed the My _ of H 
to engage him as he enter'd the City; but February, after having beheld the Fo came 
obſerving he was intangling himſelf in the Trunk of her Huſband paſs by her , * hum, 
Streets where he could not extend his Troops, brought back from Execution to be = 1 lemn! 
they thought it better to let him paſs, after the Tower Chapel. She evidenced a ST claim: 
Orders given to ſhut the Gate through which teſt Moment a ſingular Conſtancy 4 h Mole 
he deſign'd to enter. and immoveable Adherence to the Refo 50 Phil 
Mpat, ſtill prepoſſeſs d that the Citizens owning however herſelf guilty of a m thirty 
would favour his Undertaking, left his Cannon in accepting a Crown which pe | Pb: 
under a Guard at Hyde-Park, and entering her. Her Father, the Duke of Sufi, n KR 
IVeftminter, purſued his March up the Strand, tried the ſeventeenth of the ſame Mond lach 
in his Way to Ludgate. As he advanced, executed the twenty-firſt, with the _ 89 Ha 
Care was taken to cut off his Retreat by Bar- Regret of having occaſioned the Dad : howev 
ricadoes, and Men placed at all the Avenues. Daughter. 1 "ct 
He believ'd himſelf now at the heighth of Next yat was brought to his Trial. wi bl 
his Wiſhes, when he found the Gate into the he offer'd to make great Diſcoveries if 10 aa, 
City ſhut againſt him. He then firſt diſcover'd might be ſpared. He accus'd even 15 a Wy cede 
his Danger, and, finding it utterly impracti- Elizabeth, and the Earl of Devine | At 
cable to retire, loſt all Courage. As he was concerned in his Conſpiracy. This Kt | ha 
endeavouring to return, a Herald came to not his Condemnation, but only wy in | * 75 
him, and exhorting him not to facrifice fo two Months reſpite, in hopes of drawinsf bu = 
many Mens Lives, he ſurrender'd quietly, and him conſiderable Diſcoveries. Mean Ri a 
was ſent to Priſon, After Wyat was appre- Earl of Devonſhire was committed 5 8 
hended, his Followers diſperſing, were taken Tower, and Princeſs Elizabeth, though Wc, an 
at pleaſure, and the Priſons were all crouded diſpos'd, was brought to London and Mm | 8 
with thoſe Wretches. confined in Whitehall, without liberty ( "uh 
While Myat was acting in Kent and Lon- ſpeaking to any. On the eleventh of My pear 
don, the Duke of Suffolk had made but flen- following, ſhe was ſent to the Tower. | 1 
der Progreſs in Warwickſhire, He would not This Reſpite granted Myat had a quit ii zllpned, 
have been even ſuſpected, had not a Letter ferent Effect from what the Court exyetu = long 
been ſeiz d, ſent him by Mat, to inform him This unhappy Man, who had accus'd Prin: I ied 
of the Reaſons which had obliged him to ex- Eligabetb and the Earl of Devonſhire, ahi 5 
pedite the Execution of his Undertaking, and hopes of a Pardon, finding he __ E 
to requeſt his being as expeditious as poſſible. fully clear'd them in his ſecond Examirti ee 
Upon this Advice the Earl of Huntington had and for fear his laſt Declaration ſhould bel | - . 
Orders to arreſt him. The Duke had thereof preſs'd, he renewed it at the Place of Ex : E a 
Information, and being not yet ſecure of fifty tion. As there was no other Proof agu . ary 
Horſe, he choſe to conceal himſelf in the Houſe them, and their Accuſer himſelf had 20 c ; 
of one of his Domeſticks, who baſely betray'd them with his laſt Breath, no Proceß d 1 * t 
and deliver'd him to the Earl of Hunting- be formed againſt them, though Goa: Ki a1 
ton, by whom he was convey'd to the Tower paſſionately deſired the Death of Lady E \ 
the eleventh of February. Such was the Suc- beth; nay, there is abundance of probabli_hl % 
ceſs of this Conſpiracy. Had it been managed that Mary herſelf would gladly have conte 3 
by abler Heads, it might have been attended to it, could ſhe have ſupported her Rigor e br : 
with better Conſequences; but few Men of any Colour of Juſtice. be : : 
Reputation cared to put themſelves under the After Elizabeth had undergone a tedoꝶ in ; 
Conduct of ſuch Leaders. The Duke of S. ſevere Impriſonment in the Tower, ſte 3 he 
folk being concern'd in the Conſpiracy, the thence conveyed to Woodſtock. This us perla 
Court readily conſtrued it, that his Deſign intended her as a Favour, but to remove Mason 
was to replace his Daughter Jane on the from the Cuſtody of Lord Chandss, Lu to br; 
Throne, and this determin'd Mary to facrifice nant of the Tower, who had treated her Weep whi 
that Lady to her own Safety. great Humanity and Reſpect. At mae beld 
Two Days after taking Myat, a Meſſage ſhe was given in Charge to Sir Hen) da er, i: 
was ſent to Jane Grey, and her Fluſband, to field, who paying her no ſuch Defer® e he ex 
bid them prepare for Death. Jane, as ſhe ſhe had received from Lord Chandos, gu aon, 
had long expected it, received the Meſſage Cauſe to ſuſpect a Deſign againſt her my 2 Que 
with great Reſolution. Mean while, Doctor is even pretended, that certain Perſons 1 ed to 
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y undertook to aſſaſſinate her, in expecta- 
i Fe pleaſing the Queen and her Miniſters ; 
* that Strictneſs where with ſhe was guarded 
deny'd them all Acceſs. EE” 
On the 19th of July, 1554, Prince Philip 
of Spain arrived in England, and on the 23d 
ame to Wincheſter, where the Queen met 
tim, and on the 25th the Marriage was ſo- 
jemnized. The ſame Day they were pro- 
ckimed King and Queen of England, France, 
Naples, Feruſalem, and by many other Titles, 
Philip's Age was twenty ſeven, and Mary's 
thirty eight. i 
Philip, deſirous to acquire the Affection of 
the Engliſh, began with Acts of Clemency, 
which would have produced that effect, had 
the reſt of his Conduct been anſwerable : 
however, ſome of note profited by his Ge- 
nerofity, Princeſs Eligabeth was the chief. 
Cardiner was for removing her out of the wa 
at any rate. He apprehended that, if ſhe ſuc- 
ceded Mary, her own Intereſt would lead 
her to ſubvert whatever ſhould be done, as to 
Religion, under the preſent Reign; beſide it 
ws known that, notwithſtanding all her Cau - 
ton, ſhe was moſt cordially a Proteſtant. The 
Queen herſelf was not far from Gardiner's Sen- 
timents : but Philip interceded for the Prin- 
&, and deliver'd her from that Peril. This 
sss, doubtleſs at firſt from a Motive of Gene- 
roity, It has been pretended that Policy had 
Wzfcrwards a great Share in the Preſervation 
ef this Princeſs, and two ſeveral Reaſons are 
Wind, Firſt, it is ſaid that, when he had 
longer Hopes of Iſſue by his Queen, he 
elected that, if Elizabeth died before Mary, 
e Crown of England would devolve to the 
; eto Queen, who would tranſmit this rich 
ueritance to the Dauphin of France. The 
ed Reaſon which, as ſome pretend, in- 
oed Philip to fave Elizabeth was, his hope 
wp marry her if Mary died firſt. Beſides 


4041 
qu ined their Pardon by Philip's Interceſſion; 
reh nine Knights and the Archbp. of Vork. 
U '  ": od Duke of Norfolk died September, 15 54, 
Haß ort a Year after obtaining his Liberty. 

don after two Noblemen were ſent to re- 


d bring him over to England. He arrived 
1 the 24th of November, and after commu- 
es his Inſtructions to the King and 
Ween, he laid before them, and both Houſes 
uliament ſent for to that purpoſe, the 
eis of his Legation. This, he faid, 
bring back to the Fold of Chriſ the 
* which were gone aſtray; that the Pope, 

© held on Earth the Place of ſovereign 
* Was ready to receive them; and there- 
*% exhorted the Engliſh to embrace this 
(> at once ſo favourable and ſo felici- 
* Nn Mary, who had paſſionately 
o ſee his Holineſs's Authority reſtored 


ice Elizabeth, ſome other Perſons ob- 


ve Cardinal Pole as Legate from the Pope, 


in England, was ſo moved on this Occaſion; 
that the fancied ſhe felt a Child ſtir in her 
Womb. This News was immediately pub- 
liſh'd in all Places, and even by Order of 
Council. Te Deum was ſung at Sf. Paul's. 
Some Flatterers ſpared not ſaying, that as St. 
Fohn the Baptiſt leaped in his Mother's 
Womb at the Salutation of the Virgin, fo 
here, a happy Omen follow'd on the Saluta- 
tion from Chriſt's Vicar ſpeaking by the Mouth 
of his Legate. The Queen's Women, who 


ſaw her fo fond of her imaginary Conception, 


humoured her in this Belief, till the Middle 
of the ſucceeding Year, when to her exceſ- 
five Mortification, ſhe was convinced of her 
Miſtake, z 

Towards the cloſe of the Year 1554, Mary 
ſent the Viſcount Montague, the Biſhop of 
Ely, and Sir Edward Karne to Rome, with 
a Tender of Submiſſion to his Holineſs from 
their Majeſties, and the three States of the 
Realm. 

It being reſolved by the Council to exer- 


ciſe the utmoſt Rigour of the Laws againſt 


Proteſtants, Biſhop Gardiner moſt readily un- 
dertook its Execution, For this purpoſe, he 
reſolved to begin with Hooper and Rogers. 
The firſt had been Biſhop of Gloceſter; the 
other was a Divine of great Repute among 
the Reformed. It was he who, with Brad- 
ford, had reſcued Bourn from his Danger when 
he preached at Sf. Paul's. They were the 
firſt Martyrs of this Reign. Hooper was burned 
at Gloceſter, and Rogers at London. Hooper 
was three Quarters of an Hour in moſt ex- 
quiſite Torture, the Fire not being well kin- 
dled, fo that his Legs and Thighs were firſt 
conſumed, and one of his Hands dropped off 
before he expired. Theſe Executions were 
followed by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two 
other Divines of moſt diſtinguiſh'd Zeal for 
their Religion. Taylor's Execution was re- 
markable for his being put into a Pitch Barrel, 
and for having before the Fire was kindled, a 
Billet, from a Hand unknown, thrown at his 
Head, which made it ſtream with Blood. 
Afterwards, as he was repeating the fifty-firſt 
Plalm in Engliſb, one of the Guards ſtruck 
him on the Mouth, and bid him pray in La- 
tin. He was therefore obliged to be filent in 
his Devotions, expecting the Moment which 
was to finiſh all his Sufferings ; but while the 
Fire was kindling, one of the Guards, either 
thro' Impatience or Compaſſion, clave down his 
Skull with a Halbert, and delivered him from 

more cruel Torments. | 
Gardiner, finding himſelf miſtaken in his 
Conjectures, and that the Puniſhment of theſe 
four Clergymen produced not the Effect he 
expected, transferred to Bonner a Commiſſion 
which could not but procure him an univerſal 
Odium. This was no Favour to the Proteſ- 
tants; for if Gardiner's Zeal was cruel, Bon- 
2 / 8 
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ner's was furious. From this Inſtant Execu- 
tions on Proteſtants were continued with a Bar- 
barity, clearly manifeſting that no manner of 
Compulſion was practiſed towards thoſe by 
whom they were ordered. The Biſhops con- 
demned without Mercy all who were brought 
before them; and the civil Magiſtrates execu- 
ted the Sentences even more rigorouſly than the 
Law enjoined *. 

About the End of April, Princeſs El:2a- 
beth was conducted from Woodſtock to Hamp- 
ton Court, where Gardiner, accompanied by ſe- 
veral Privy-counſellors, very gravely exhorted 
her to merit her Majeſty's Mercy by inge- 
nuouſly confeſſing her Crime: but ſhe poſitive- 
ly denied having ever juſtly offended the Queen. 
At length Philip obtained for her ſomewhat 
more Liberty, at a Seat in the Country, whi- 
ther ſhe was permitted to retire. As ſhe was 
very ſenſible how narrowly all her Actions 
were obſerved, ſhe carefully avoided whatever 
might give the leaſt Umbrage or Suſpicion. 
During the reſt of this Reign, ſhe applied 
herſelf wholly to her Studies, and made a con- 
ſiderable Progreſs: but ſtill her Life was very 
comfortleſs, as ſhe was conſtrained to diſſem- 
ble her Sentiments in Religion, to hear Maſs, 
and confeſs frequently, to eſcape the Perils 
whereto ſhe was continually expoſed. 

The 4th of September this Year King Phi- 
lip went over to Flanders to viſit the Emperor 
his Father, leaving the Queen extremely mor- 
tified at his Coldneſs to her, On the 16th of 
November died Biſhop Gardiner, on the very 
Day he received News of the Death of Rid- 


and Latimer, who ſuffer'd at Oxford, 


which News he impatiently expected. He re- 
fuſed to fit down to Dinner till he had receiv'd 
it, and was without that Satisfaction till four 
in the Afternoon. He then dined with a good 
Appetite, and after Dinner was ſeized with 
a Suppreſſion of Urine, which brought him 
to his Grave in a few Days. 

But King Philip's Abſence, and Gardi- 
ner's Death, prevented not the Fires from 
being re-kindled, towards the Cloſe of this 
Year, for the burning of Proteſtants. This 


demonſtrates Philip and Gardiner not to have 


been the only Authors of theſe Inhumanities, 
but that the Source of them lay in the Queen's 
furious Bigottry. 

It was likewiſe about this Time that 
Charles V. reſigned all his Spaniſb Dominions 
to his Son Philip, at two different times. The 
following Year, he reſigned likewiſe the Im- 
perial Dignity to his Brother Ferdinand. 

The twenty-firſt of March, 15 56, Arch- 
biſhop Canmer underwent the Martyrdom to 


* Robert Ferrar, Biſhop of St. David's, was burned at Caermarthen, March zoth.— As was Thomas Tomkins, 2 2 
Smithfield, on March 16, Thomas Caufton, at Rahtigh, and Thomas Higbed, at Hordon on the Hill, in Eher, the 26th ; Jo! 
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been declared Heretick from April 


which he had long been deſtined, He hat 


But this was attended with only a bare Raa. 
munication, the Power of the judges _ 
had condemned him, reaching no farther : 3 
length, in September, 15 55, he was tried 
Oxford, before two Commiſſioners, one de] 2 
gated from the Pope, and one from 14; 6 
The fourteenth of February, Bonner 1 
Thirleby were ſent to Oxford to degrade hun Þ 
Bonner executed his Commiſſion with his hs | lf 
Inſolence, and with bitter Railleries and 1 bf 
vectives againſt Cranmer, during the Gon 
mony ; but Thirleby melted into Tears, Crs 
mer was attired in Pontifical Robes of coarſe 
Canvas, to render him ridiculous, and they 
was thereof diveſted, Piece by Piece, with al 
the Pageantry pra&tis'd in the Romiſh Church 
on ſuch Occaſions. 

Death ſhould of Courſe have immediate“ 
followed the Sentence of the Commiſſioner 
and his Degradation. But ſo many Snares were 
laid to overcome the Conſtancy of this Pre. 
late, that, through Infirmity, and the hopes 
of ſaving his Life, he was prevailed on to ab- 
jure, and even to fign his Recantation, Hi 
Enemies, one might have thought, ſhoulf 
have been fatisfied with engaging him in th 
Weakneſs; but his Death was what they 
wanted, and nothing leſs would content them, 
The Queen, who pretended a Merit in pur. 
doning him his private Offences, and in being 
moved only by a Zeal for Religion, ſeeing al 
her Meaſures diſconcerted by his Abjuration 
threw off the Maſk, and ſigned a Wart 
for burning him, notwithſtanding his Recan- 
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tation, Then it was that Cranmer came v cht 
himſelf, and, full of Shame and Confuſion, video | 
retracted at the Stake, and reſolved the Hand i * < 
which had ſigned the fatal Abjuration ſhoul ade 
firſt ſuffer, He held it extended in the Flane dp 
till it fell off, and then was obſerved to beat WM pearan 
his Breaſt with the other. Thus he expired, Th 
teſtifying a Repentance for the Fault he hal m fo 
committed, His Heart was found entire n their 
the Aſhes, after his whole Body was ct- med to 


ſumed, which occaſioned divers Reflection 
which are not here very neceſſary. The Ele- 
mies of the Reformation triumphed in ti 
Prelate's Fall, and the Proteſtants excuſed hu 
as beſt they could, Pole was conſent 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury the Day after I 
Death. 

The whole Reſidue of this Year was cl 
continual and moſt violent Perſecution of fn 
Reformed. The furious Bonner, who ha 
the Charge of puniſhing Hereticks, not c, 
tented to burn them one by one, diſpatc 


Weave!, y 


lau 
Upbolle 


at Colchefter, the agth; George Marſh, at Cheſter, April 24th ; Fohn Cardmaker, Canon of Wells, and Fon Warn, Hp 
in Londen, May 3oth ; Bradford, Prebend of St. Paul's, and Fohn Leafe a Tallow Chandler, on Jah 3, in Smithfield * 1 h ne 


Ridley and Latimer ſuffered together at Oxford, Nowember 16 ; and 
and in the Courſe of this Year 67 Perſons were burnt, 


I 


Fohn Philþot, Archdeacon of Wincheſter, in Smithfeld, 


then 


o the Flames in Troops; ſo that, 
6, eighty five periſhed by his 
4 2 we The Wain 5 not ſpared, 
rr Fury of the Perſecutors fell even up- 
em Infants. In the Iſle of Guernſey, 
"Woman far advanced in her Pregnancy being 
p nced to the Stake, and the Violence of 
1 burſting her Womb, a Male Child 
# "to the Flames, which being ſnatched out 
- more compaſſionate than the reſt, was, 
* a ſhort Conſultation, thrown in again, 
' Command of the Magiſtrates who afliſted 
ution. 
E oy "by-theſe violent Methods, the Pro- 
teſtant Religion's utter Extirpation was endea- 
ured, the Queen, on the other Hand, la- 
tured to ſupport that of the Church of Rome, 
by repairing © Monaſteries, and founding 
ey ones. Perhaps ſhe had more advanced 
her Deſign to reſtore the Religious Houſes, 
1d not the Nobility and Gentry taken alarm. 
It happened, even in the laſt Seſſion of Parlia- 
nent, that ſome of the Commons, on hear- 
ns a Propoſal touching that Affair, laid their 
Hands on their Swords, and loudly ſaid, They 
hw how to defend their Properties. Mary, 
ſerving ſo many Obſtacles, and not thinking 
kt properat that time to puſh the Matter, reſolved 
to wait a more favourable Opportunity, and 
proceed gradually. Mean while, ſhe gave a 
Commiſſion to Bonner, and ſome others, to 
ue out of the publick Records whatever had 
ken done, by Henry VIII, againſt the Pope 


them away t 


tations of Monaſteries, and Renunciations 
f the Papal Authority by the Monks, 

In Fanuary, 1557, Cardinal Pole viſited 
oth the Univerſities, * While he was at Cam- 
ridge, Bucer and Fagius, two German Di- 


ach cited before the Commiſſioners to give 
count of their Belief, and on their Non- 
WE pcarance, both were condemned to be burn- 
l. This Sentence was followed by a Warrant 
om Court to execute it, and the two Bodies 
their Coffins were tied to Stakes, and con- 
med to Aſhes. At Oxford, Peter Martyr's 
le was dug out of her Grave by Order of 
e Legate, and buried in a Dunghill, becauſe, 
* been a Nun, had ſhe violated her Vow 
jaſtity, 
The Violences hitherto practiſed, as well on 
| Dead as the Living, had a quite different 
« from what her Majeſty had wiſhed and 
ned. The Eccleſiaſticks alone perſiſted in 
r Rage; but the Magiſtrates began to re- 
, and ſerupled to be the Inſtruments of 
Barbarities, The Council, having there- 
itormation, wrote circular Letters to all the 
ns, to inflame their Zeal in the Perſecu- 
al Hereticks; but theſe Letters produced 
great Effect. 2 


be Queen and her Miniſters, enraged to 
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nd Monks, and particularly the Accounts of 


Ines, ſome Years ſince deceaſed, were ridicu- 
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hear from all Quarters that the Number of 
Proteſtants rather augmented than diminiſhed, 
did, as ſome have aſſerted, come to a Reſolu- 
tion of erecting in England a Court of Inqui- 
ſition like that in Hain. To this End, a 
Commiſſion was granted the laſt Vear, em- 
powering twenty-one Commiſſioners to ſit up- 
on Trials of Hereſy, with a Power fo unli- 
mited, that no other Rules were preſcribed 
than theis Diſcretion, nor any Perſon whatever 
exempted from their Juriſdiction. This was 
followed by a Perſecution, wherein periſhed 
ſeventy- nine Proteſtants. 

At this Time the French having broke the 
Truce which they had made with King Phi- 
lip, made him reſolve to exert his utmoſt to 
eſtabliſh his Reputation in the beginning of 
his Reign. He raiſed for this Purpoſe an Ar- 
my fifty thouſand ſtrong, which was to act in 
Picardy ; and, to render himſelf more formi- 
dable, tried all Ways to gain Mary to his In- 
tereſts, notwithſtanding the Agreement in their 
Marriage Articles, and his Oath to give no 
Occaſion of Rupture between England and 
France. His Creatures about Mary perpetu- 
ally inſinuated to her, that ſhe was ill-treated 
by the King of France, who, not content 
with giving Reception to ſuch Eugliſb Fugitives 
as retired into his Dominions, had given Pen- 
ſions to ſeveral, Theſe Infinuations at length 
had their deſired Effect; for it appears, that in 
February ſhe had reſolved on a Rupture with 
France, fince by Order of the nineteenth of 
the ſame Month, Commiſſioners were ſent to 
the Sheriffs and Juſtices of Peace to levy 
Forces, and have them in a readineſs to march 
on the firſt Notice. Soon after an Affair hap- 
pened, which furniſhed her with the deſired 
Pretence to declare War againſt France. x 

One Stafford having ' ſecretly obtained Aſ- 
ſiſtance from the Court of France, aſſembled 
ſome Engliſb Fugitives, and embarking them 
landed in Scotland, towards the End of April, 
and marched directly to Scarborough, where 
he ſeized the Caſtle, and publiſhed a Manifeſto 
againſt the Queen, pretending ſhe had for- 
feited all her Right to the Crown, by intro- 
ducing Spaniards into the Kingdom ; he had 
even the Boldneſs to aflum the Title of Pro- 
tector of England. But the Earl of Weſftrmore- 
land, aſſembling ſome Troops in the North, 
retook Scarborough, and made Stafford Pri- 
ſoner, with three of his Accomplices. 

King Philip arrived the twentieth of March 


in England, where eight thouſand Men were 


ready to paſs into the Netherlands, Soon after 
his Arrival, the Queen ſent a Herald to de- 
clare War againſt France, The ſeventeenth 
of June the eight thouſand Engliſh, under 
Conduct of the Earl of Pembroke, left Eng- 
land, and joined the Spaniſh Army commanded 
by the Duke of Savoy; after which Philip him- 
ſelf departed in July, and returned to Bruſſels; 
he > - | The 
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The Duke of Savoy having, for a Month, 
made a feint to attack ſeveral Places in Picarqh, 
fell ſuddenly upon St. Quintin, which was 
in a very indifferent Condition, and had only 
a Garriſon of three hundred Men. All the 
Conſtable, who commanded the French Army, 
could do, was to detach his Nephew, Admiral 
Chatillon, with three thouſand Men, to throw 
himſelf into the Town. The Admiral ſuc- 
ceeded in part, having got in the Night thro' 
the Quarters of the Beſiegers ; but inſtead of 
three thouſand, only ſeven hundred followed 
him, the reſt having loſt their Way. With 
this Reinforcement he made a gallant Defence, 
in hopes that the Conſtable, though much 
weaker than the Enemy, would uſe all poſſible 
Endeavours to relieve him; and indeed no- 
thing wag neglected by the Conſtable. Ile 
was even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw Chatillon's 
Brother Andelot into the Place with five hun- 
dred Men ; but in his return, after his Succeſs, 
he was attacked by the Duke of Savoy, who 
routed him, killed two thouſand five hundred 
of his Men, and took him Priſoner. In this 
Encounter, termed the Battle of St. Laurence, 
(becauſe fought on the tenth of Auguſt, the 
Day dedicated to that Saint) France loſt a 
great Number of Princes and Noblemen, killed 
or made Priſoners. The Conſternation was ſo 
oreat, that had the Duke of Savoy marched 
directly to Paris, it was believed nothing could 
have prevented his Entrance : But inſtead of 
this, he drew back to his Lines, and eight Days 
after carried the Town by ſtorm, and took the 
Admiral Priſoner on the Breach. 


Mlean time the French King being recovered 


from his Conſternation by Philip's not impro- 
ving his Advantages, the Duke of Guiſe had 
time to come to his Aſſiſtance, and was im- 
mediately conſtituted his Lieutenant-General. 
On the other hand, Henry ſollicited the Re- 
gent Queen of Scotland to break the Peace 
with England, and that Princeſs was as ready 
to oblige him ; but ſhe had a powerful Party 
againſt her, which was for preſerving the 
Peace. Wherefore as ſhe could not bring the 
States to the Reſolution ſhe defired, ſhe took 
another Courſe to accompliſh her Deſign. She 
fortified Aymouth, contrary to an expreſs Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty lately concluded with 
England; and thereby engaged the Engliſb to 
oppoſe it with Force. This produced indeed 
a Breach between the two Nations; and the 
Scotiſh Army under Conduct of D'Oyſel, even 
entered the Frontiers of England. But the 
States, ſtill hoping to repair the Breach made 
in the Peace without their Conſent, required 
D'Oy/el, by expreſs Order, to return; which 
he was forced to obey, The Regent, ſeeing 
the low Ebb to which her Authority was re- 
duced, preſſed the French Court to haſten the 
Marriage of the Queen her Daughter with the 
Dauphin, to the End that this Prince, being 
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in Poſſeſſion of Scotland, might be 


m 
ſter of its Forces and Counſels. 1 M del, 
roving this Advice, immediately ſent * Met 
ſadors into Scotland to ſettle with the States : 77 
El, 


Marriage Articles. 

The War which was preparing j 
and that already 1 * call 
ly embaraſs'd Queen Mary, on Ae butt 
the Emptineſs of her Exchequer. She tri 1 . 
raiſe Money by way of Loan, but with i ice 
Succeſs, She was therefore obliged to al 3 * 
Parliament for the twentieth of January * 
not without Reluctance, becauſe ſhe E . 
that, to obtain a Supply, ſhe ſhould be q 4 1 5 
to be ſomewhat more moderate in her . > er 
ties to the Proteſtants. * * 

Towards the Cloſe of this Year, P};]; 
her Notice of a Deſign the French Gt 3 + 
forming upon Calais, and offer'd her hi: Forex | - 1 
to ſtrengthen the Garriſon, which he kney, = 
be weak. This Advice, being laid before te ce ſhe 
Council, was immediately ſuſpected to bea mer ſeryed 
Artifice of Philip, to poſſeſs himſelf of in me. 


Caſt 
Mor: 


Place under Pretence of reinforcing its Gur. n Ch 


ſon. This, though a bare Surmiſe, was not 4. c Er 
ſolutely improbable ; yet, as if it had ben: The 
molt evident Truth, Mary's Council could ut Englans 
be perſuaded that France had any Intenin arraign. 
to beſiege Calais, though it was not provided tan w. 
with a fourth Part of the neceſſary Troops ani i open thi 


Ammunition: fo, it ſeems, they were of 0h nuſtry, 

nion that the Town's Reputation alone ws iſe! Incar 
to be its Security. Whatever they thought, the Merents c 
Advice was neglected and nothing done for is The twe 


Relief, though the Governor, William Lid hh: great 
Wentworth, was not wanting in his Soll- eng tl 
tations. mate t 
Nothing leſs was to be expected fron et by t 
Council compoſed chiefly of Ecclefiaſticks, ] rioners 
were only intent on the Proteſtants Erin I eleaſe. 
tion. After ſo ſhameful a Neglect of prof this 1 
for the Safety of Calais, the Queen and h taker 
Miniſters were in the utmoſt Conſternation hat Fort 
the News of its being actually taken. I midabl 
Duke of Guiſe beſieged it the 1, of Fam, ould, in 
and carrying the Fort named Newnan-br; Kingdom 
which commanded the Avenues from Luv! the L. 
and alſo the Riſbank which commandel i a 
Harbour, obliged the Governor to capi ben dig; 
on the ſeventh Day of the Siege. After ewed for 
was Maſter of the Place, he ordered all pay bef 
Engliſb to depart, as Edward III. had expel 
the French two hundred and ten Years ew 
Then he fat down before Guiſues, comma 
by Lord Grey, with 1100 Men; but the Cg 
ſon was ſo diſcouraged by the Loſs of (al 
that, on the firſt Attack, they quitted u 
Town, and retired into the Citadel. q 
while, the Engliſh Governor percelVils 1 
French were fallen to plundering, made 
and beat them out of the Town; but, 
ſpairing to keep it, ſet it on fire and "2 
ſoon after, the Enemy cloſely inveſted the 


England reaped from its Alliance with Spain, 
notwithſtanding all Gardner's Care to pre- 
vent a Mixture of Intereſts between the two 
Crowns. The Non- performance of this Arti- 
de ſhews how the reſt would have been ob- 
emed, if Philip, had his Queen brought him 
Iſue, and he could have introduced himſelf, as 
lis Childrens Guardian into the Government 
of England. 

The Loſs of Calais made great Noiſe in 
England; The Proteſtants took occaſion to 
araign the Goverment ; and the Court's Par- 
tians were ſo confounded, that they durſt not 
open their Mouths in Juſtification of the Mi- 
fuſtry, Some accuſed them of Treaſon, others 
pf Incapacity ; nay, their moſt zealous Ad- 
berents could not but own their Negligence. 
he two Governors of Calais and Guiſnes had 
ttc greateſt Share of Unhappineſs : beſide for- 
feiing their Reputation, the Miniſters, to in- 
nuate' to the People that theſe Places were 
ot by their Fault, ſuffered them to remain 
Frioners, and no Care was taken for their 


eg. But no one had a more lively Senſe 
Ar this Loſs than the Queen. After Calais 


Fas taken, the perfectly knew the Value of 
at Fortreſs, which rendered England always 
midable to France, becauſe the Engliſh 
ould, in twenty-four Hours, pour into that 
ngdom eonfiderable Armies: the Greatneſs 
f the Loſs has fince been rendered ſtill more 
mlble, From that time, France, except 
Men diſtracted with inteſtine Wars, no more 
ewed for England that regard ſhe was obliged 
o pay before the Reduction of Calais. 
mmediately on the taking this important 
lace Pbilip ſtrongly preſſed the Queen to 
we a vigorous Effort to recover it, before 
Farce had time to repair and fortify it. But 
des not poſſible for the Miniſters to find 
== o execute ſuch a material Undertaking. 
4 \ Putation of the neceſſary Expences 


Fleet and A 7 5 
w, confiderty rmy, it was judged dange 
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el. and in a furious Aſſault the Engliſb loſt 300 
Men After this, the Governor ſeeing no poſſi- 
ality of a longer Reſiſtance, ſurrender'd him- 


elf. with all his People, Priſoners of War, The ter of Thanks for his Advice and Offers. But 


Caſtle of Hames, fituated in a ſcarce acceſſible hefide this Reaſon, there was anothe 
Mons, might have made ſome Reſiſtance ; 


but the Garriſon fled, and left it to the French, | 
Thus in the dead of Winter, and in leſs than Siege of Calais woul 
alten Days, the Engliſb loſt the whole Rem- 
nant of their ancient Conqueſts in Fance, by 
the Incapacity of a Queen (whoſe Thoughts 
mere wholly ingroſſed by one Affair, as if the 
Proteſtants Ruin had alone merited her Ap- 
plication) and by the Negligence of her Coun- 
dl. if we may give ſo favourable a Name to 
heir ſtrange Conduct : ſuch was the Fruit 


571 
load the People with ſo great a Burden, even 


though the Parliament could be brought to a 
Compliance. This was ſent to Philip in a Let- 


r of great 
weight, namely, the Fears of the Miniſtr ; 


the Council, and the Queen herſelf, that the 

d oblige them to inter- 
rupt the Perſecution: ſo, in the Belief that 
one Year more would ſuffice to deſtroy the Re- 
formation and the Reformed, they judged it 
proper to defer the Calais Expedition till a 
more convenient Seaſon. 

The Parliament, which met the 2oth of 
January, did nothing conſiderable, beſide 
granting her Majeſty a Subſidy, after the 
Clergy had led the way. The lower Houſe 
perpetually reſounded with loud Complaints 
that, through the Miniſters pernicious Coun- 
ſels, the Queen had exhauſted her Treaſu- 
ry, by Reſtitution of Church-lands, and new 
Foundations of Monaſteries. 

This Affair being terminated, the Court- 
party brought in a Bill to confirm all her Ma- 
jeſty's Letters Patent, without farther Expla- 
nation of their Meaning. This was ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed by one of the Members, who 
urged, that a Power ſo unlimited muſt ver 
apparently endanger the Realm, ſince thereby 
it lay purely in the Queen's Breaſt to diſpoſe 
of the Crown from the rightful Heirs, by a ſin- 
gle Proclamation. The Commons were offend- 
ed with theſe Infinuations againſt the Queen, 
and ſent the ſaid Member to Priſon *. But 
though Mary ſeemed well pleaſed with this 
Zeal of the Commons for her Reputation, ſhe 
clearly faw how far they were from any 
Thoughts of excluding Princeſs Elizabeth 
from the Succeſſion. It is pot known what 
was the Drift of a Confirmation ſo general : 
but, very ſeemingly, the Authors had ſome 
View diſadvantageous to Elizabeth. 

In this Seſſion, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, 
Sons of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
were reſtored in Blood; their Brother Henry 
loſt his Life at the Siege of SF. Quintin. Af. 
ter this, the Parliament was prorogued, from 
the ſeventh of March to the ſeventh of M- 
vember. 


In April 1558, the Dauphin finally marry'd 


Mary, the young Queen of Scot's. After ma- 
ny Difficulties, the Scotifh States granted that 
Prince the Title of King of Scotland, on a ſo- 
lemn Promiſe from his Father, that he ſhould 
content himſelf with the bare Title, and not 
any way concern himſelf in the Government of 
that Kingdom. 

Princeſs Elizabeth was now in more 


Danger than ever. The Queen ſenſibly de- 
clined in her Health. She had not been well 


Copley. His Words were, That he feared the Queen might thereby give away the Crown from the right 
"Rog committed to the Cuſtody of a Serjeant at Arms, but afterwards releaſed at the Deſire of the Houſe, who 
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managed during her imaginary Pregnancy, be- 
cauſe, having committed herſelf to the Care 
of Women who ſought only to flatter her, ſhe 
Had neglected to conſult Phyſicians, who might 
have prevented the Conſequences of that Ac- 
cident. From that Time ſhe was never well, 
She was naturally melancholy, and this Tem- 
perament was corroborated by her many Mor- 
tifications under the two preceding Reigns. 
Afterwards, King Philip's Diſguſt, of which 
ſhe was but too ſenſible, ſtill augmented her 
gloomy Humour; and the Loſs of Calais re- 
duced her to ſuch a State, that it was but ve- 
ry few Perſons ſhe could endure in her Sight. 
The Body ſympathiſed with the Mind, and 
ſhe perceived herſelf in a daily Decay. In 
this Condition, ſhe was attacked with the 
ſame Reflections, on her Sitter's Elizabeth's 
Account, which had before diſturbed Edward 
on her's ; namely, that, on her Deceaſe, what 
the had with ſo much Pains eſtabliſn'd, would 
be infallibly ſubverted. Of this alſo the Prelates 
were ſtrongly perſuaded. They were not ig- 
norant that Elizabeth, whatever Care ſhe took 
to conceal it, was in her Heart a Proteſtant, 
and was even induced to be ſuch from her 
temporal Intereſt. Hence ſome were 8 
tually inſinuating to the Queen, the Neceſſity 
of getting quite rid of her. Gardiner had been 
of this Opinion, and frequently ſaid, it was 
in vain to lop off the Branches while the Tree 
was ſuffer'd to ſtand, It is amazing that this 
Counſel was not follow'd! Mary was, even 
in the ſuperlative Degree, a Bigot. Shedding 
human Blood never gave her the leaſt Remorſe, 
when Religion was the Pretext; ſo, in all Ap- 
pearance, ſhe would ſcarce have ſpared a Si- 
ſter, whom ſhe conſider'd as ſpurious, had not 
the Almighty permitted King Philip's Poli- 
ticks to prevail over the Zeal of his bigoted 
Conſort : for at the very Juncture I now ſpeak 
of, when the Spirit of Perſecution render'd 
Men deaf to Reaſon, Juſtice and Humanity, 
to what can be aſcribed, but to the particular 
Protection of Heaven, the Preſervation of this 


Princeſs, whom ſo many Motives called for as 


a Sacrifice. to Popery ? 


According to Fox's Account, and Burnet's Calculation, two hundred and eighty-four in all were burned. A Paper found # 
mong Lord Burkigh's MSS. makes the N umber two hundred and ninety. The ſame Lord Burleigb, in a Treatiſe writ in the Year 
1583, raiſes the Number of Perſons deſtroyed in that Reign, by Impriſonments, Torments, Fire and Famine, to be near four hut 
dred. But the Author of the Preface, to Biſhop Ridley's Book, De Cænã Domini, who according to Bale (de Scrip. p. 684, th 
was William Wittingham, affirms, That in the two firſt Years of Mary's Perſecution, above eight hundred were put to the moo 
Deaths for Religion. However this be, it is generally acknowledged, That the Flames devoured five Biſhops, twenty-one Du 
eight Gentlemen, eighty-four Artificers, one hundred Husbandmen, Servants and Labourers, twenty fix Wives, twenty W 
ninc Virgins, two Boys, and two Infants. Sixty-four more were perſecuted for their Religion z whereof ſeven were whippes ; 
teen periſhed in Priſon; and twelve were buried in Dunghi'ls. It is obſervable, that the Perſecution raged moſt in Boner's Diocth 
For, as Heylin reckons it, in all the Province of Yor, there was but one brought to che 8 
four Welch Dioceſes. In thoſe of Exeter, Well,, Peterborough, and Lincoln, there is mention but of one 
Eh, and of no more than three each at Briſtal and Saliſtury; in thoſe of Oxford, Ghoceſter, Worceltehy 
And now, not to let ſuch helliſh and bloody Doings paſs without ſome Reflection, I ſhall obſerve with Mr. 
«+ People for Points of mere Speculation, and which have no ill Effect on Practice and Civil Govenainent, ſeem K 
« mate from the Spirit of Chriſtianity. Suppoſing Truth on the perſecuted Side, yet to burn a Man begzuſe he will no 
« Jy bis Conſcience, and turn Hypocrite, is ſtrangely unaccountable. Men cannot believe what they pleaſe | 
« ſtandings are not all of a fize. Things ſtand not in the ſame Light, and ſtrike with the ſame Force on every — 7 "i 
« fide, if the Roman Catholicks believed the Reformed ſdch notorious Hereticks ; if they believed they would be fo ill rect 
« in the other World, why did they not uſe them gentler in this? Why did they hurry them to eternal De 
« Time ? We may juſtly affirm, that ſuch Wiſdom as this, did not proceed from above, but was earthly, f. 


and in Kent. 


Caller Eccl. Hift, Vol. II. p. 397. 


* 


Sufferer ſign'd the Abjuration dictated to him, 


. 
* SER) 
® va 


of ENGLAND, 


The Loſs of Calais, and the Parliuumen 
fitting, had given the Proteſtants ſome 1 
But towards the Cloſe of March, the rg 
cution was renewed with greater Fury : e. 
ever. The Queen herſelf, ſtretching d 
rogative, iſſued a Proclamation, Tha «yy, . 
had any heretical Books, and did not a 
burn them pike 96 ſhould be eftremed Reb 
and ſuffer immediate Death by Martial 1, ; 
On the other hand, ſhe expreſly inhibi 
praying for ſuch as were executed, or . 
ſaying, God help them, This occaſioned hy 
Author of the Hiſtory of the Reformation 5 
diciouſly to remark, That it was ng: fo . 
the Converſion, as the Deſtruction of 750% t 
called Hereticks, that the Biſhops defied 1 
convincing Proof of this was ſeen very ſud, 
ly, One Benbridge, being tied to the duale 
through the Violence of the Flames, cry4q 
1 recanft, Whereupon the Sheriff order'd th 
Fire to be immediately extinguiſhed, and ix 


But ſoon after he received Orders from Cour 
to burn the condemn'd Perſon, and come hin. 
ſelf to London, where, he was committed 1 
Priſon. So exceſſive was the Perlecutors Fur 
that though they were on the Point of big 
their Royal Supporter, I mean Queen Men 
they were far from diſcontinuing theſe K. 
rities. About a Week before her Death, fie 
Perſons were burn'd at Canterbury, and i 
this laſt Year of her Reign, thirty- nine Pre | 
teſtants ſuffer'd Martyrdom in ſeveral Placest 

While theſe Tragedies were acting in di. 
ferent Parts of England, the Queen, who ws 
deeply affected for the Loſs of Calais, was wi 
ling to make one Effort to repair it, Php 
had adviſed to attempt ſeizing Breſt s for thi 
Purpoſe ſhe put to Sea a Fleet of one hundred 
and twenty Ships, commanded by Lord Cln- 
ton, who landed at Conqueſt, and burn'd th 
ſmall Town; but the Country riſing, tix 
Engliſh were obliged to haſten on board, wit 
the Loſs of fix hundred of their Men. Tit 
Neighbourhood being in Arms to oppok 2 
ſecond Deſcent, and freſh Troops daily am. 
ving in thoſe Parts, the Engliſb Admiral wiv 
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110 only ſeven thouſand ſtrong, thought it 
x to engage in any new Action, and 


wot proper te 
, 22 - Such was the Benefit Mary reaped 
Ta wm this expenſive Armament, She was 
„ or ſenſible, that the Continuation of the 


War would procure her no Advantage, and 
eadily conſented to a Negotiation then pro- 
poſed for a Peace between France, England, 


and Spain. Cambray was the Place appoint- 


Haben. 5 | | 
he Parliament meeting the Fifth of No- 


rnber, the Queen demanded Aſſiſtance to 
antinue the War, in Caſe the Negociation 
SZ miſcarried. The Lower Houſe was ſo little 
8 — pelned to grant her Requeſt, that ſhe was 
obliged to fend the Chancellor and ten other 
Peers, to lay before them the ill State of her 
Affairs, and deſire them to expedite the neceſ- 
ry Supplies. This Sollicitation producing 
me Effect, the Commons debated that and 
the two following Days upon a Subſidy. But 
the Queen's Death put a Period to their Deli- 
berations, = | 
She had been ſome time afflicted with a 
Droply, which, being much increaſed the be- 
{ing -of November, carried her off the ſe- 
renteenth of the ſame Month, in the forty- 
thicd Year: of her Age, after a Reign of five 
Fears, four Months, and eleven Days. 
Cardinal Pole followed her within ſixteen 
n. He was a Prelate of a moderate and 
able: Diſpoſition, and would gladly, by 
ad legal Methods, have brought back 
We Enghſh to their ancient Creed, but ap- 
Wed not of Fire and Sword. This gave his 
Elms room to repreſent him as ſomewhat 
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% th" the late Queen's Siſter ; Mary; 
Len Of Scotland, Grand-daughter to Mar- 
i! K ft, Henry. VII Ts eldeſt Siſter; and Frances, 
= Putcheſs of Suffolk, Daughter .of Mary, his 
. A late Majeſty's younger ; Siſter. Elizabeth 
5 e her Right on the King her Father's 
„. . by Act of Parliament. The 
een could objet, that Ezabet} 
ll in 4 an declared ſpurious by a yet. unrepealed 
. Rog Tio no Baſtard had ever aſcended: 
| pate rone : That the National Laws 
* = to Baſtards any Share in the Inhe- 
wh their Fathers, and conſequently the 
E 0 was devolved to the Poſterity of 
E , 9 Henry's VIT's eldeſt Daughter, 
I utcheſs of Suffolk, it might be ur- 
av 2 Eliaaleth, being a Baſtard, and 


9 


ad for the Congreſs, which was opened in 


N Mary's Deceaſe, three ſeveral. Prin- 
eeſſes could pretend to the Crown; viz: 


inclined to the Proteſtant Religion, or at leaſt; 
as of a Contexture too tender for thoſe 
Times. Neither Mary, nor Philip, nor the 


Pope, nor Gardiner, nor thoſe Prelates ſub- 


ſtituted in the Place of the ejected Proteſtartt 


Biſhops, were Perſons to be guided by his 


moderate Maxims. . Accordingly, Pole was 
never conſulted on Religion, tho in all other 
Affairs the Queen placed in him a fingular 
Confidence. = 

Mary's exceſſive Bigottry is evident from 
the Hiſtory of her Reign. 570 this ſhe joined 
a Temper cruel and vindictive, which ſhe en- 
deavoured to confound with Zeal for Religion; 
but when it was not poſſible to unite them, 
ſhe plainly evidenced that ſhe was inclined to 


Cruelty as well by Nature as Zeal. She had 


the Misfortune to be encouraged in this Diſpo- 
ſition by all who approached her. King Philip 
was naturally moroſe, Gardiner was one of 
the moſt revengeful Men breathing. Bonner 
was a Fury; and the other Biſhops. were 
picked out from among ſuch of the Clergy . as 
had leaſt Humanity : This was the Quality 
by which alone a Man was deemed worthy of 
the Epiſcopal Dignity. The Perſecution there- 
fore againſt the Proreſtants in this Reign has 
nothing which ought to ſeem ſtrange. Bur- 
net ſays, Mary had a generous Diſpoſition of 
Mind. Tt were to be wiſhed, he had given 


us ſome Paſſages of her Life where this Gene- 


roſity appeared. She diſcovered no great Ca- 
pacity in the Government of her Dominions ; 
and the Loſs of Calais, even were there no- 
thing more odious, would be to her Reign a 
never-fading Blemiſh, 


LIZ ABETH, Twenty-third Sovereign of England 
* ſince the Conqueſt. 8 88 


the Qucen of Scotland a Foreigner, and not 


even placed in the Order of Succeſſion b 
Henry VIII's Teſtament, the Crown mould 
fall to the Poſterity of Mary, Henry's VII's 
ſecond Daughter. It is not neceſſary here to 
ſcrutinize theſe ſeveral Pretenſions, becauſe 
very ſeemingly, the Parliament; by whom 
that Affair was decided, did not proceed ſo 
much upon the Laws; as upon Policy, and 
"the Kingdom's Intereſt, The Scorrſh Queen 


eſpouſed the Dauphin, Heir-apparent to the 


Crown of France; in adjudging the Crow! 

to her, England would have — in danger 3f 
ſubjection to, or dependency on France; this 
alone ſufficed for her Excluſion, The Dutcheſs 
of Suffolk could not have been placed on the 


Throne with any. Colour of Juſtice, fince ſhe - 


only derived her Right from the Will of 


Henry VIII, which was equally favourable to 
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Elizabeth: Beſide, ſuch a Choice would in- 


fallibly have involved England in a Civil War. 
Probably for theſe, and no other Reaſons, the 


Peers declared for El:zabeth. It ſeems, how- 
ever, that a great Difficulty was to occur. 
All England, and particularly the Houſe of 
Lords, made Profeſſion of the Romiſh Reli- 
gion; and Elizabeth's being cordially a Pro- 
teſtant was ſcarcely queſtionable : Two Par- 
ticulars however did undoubtedly conſpire to 
remove this Obſtacle, The firſt was, that 
the Prelates and Romiſh Lords were perſuaded, 
that Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe make any ſuch 
Attempt, would find it difficult to change the 
eſtabliſhed Religion : They even believed her 
of a Temper ſo complying, that ſhe would 
rather conform to Popery, as ſhe had done for 
ſome Years, than hazard occaſioning Diſtur- 
bances, which might be fatal to herſelf. 

The ſecond Reaſon which, ſeemingly, pre- 
vented the Lords from inſiſting on her Exclu- 
fion, was, that though they all profeſſed the 
Romiſh Creed, they were not however all 
Romaniſts. Many, and perhaps the Majority, 
had only diſſembled their Sentiments during 
Mary's Reign; but being freed from all Dan- 
ger by her Death, they could ſpeak boldly, 
and oppoſe ſuch as pretended to exclude Eli- 
zabeth on account of her Religion ; this Rea- 
ſon not being of more Force againſt her, than 
it was againſt Mary on King Edward's De- 
ceaſe. However this be, the Houſe of Peers 
declaring for Elizabeth, the Commons were 
ſent for, and acquainted by the Chancellor 
with the Queen's Death, and their Reſolu- 
tion; which was readily and unanimouſly em- 
braced. The fame Day FEl:zabeth was pro- 


claimed Queen at the uſual Places, with Accla- 


mations of the People. 

Elizabeth having Notice of what both 
Houſes had determined in her Favour, left 
Hatfield the nineteenth of November, 15 58, 
and came to London with a numerous Train of 
Lords and Ladies, and infinite Crouds of Peo- 
ple, teſtifying their Joy by the loudeſt Accla- 
mations. She was twenty-five Years of Age, 
had ſome Share of Beauty, and in Air and 
Mein grand, noble and majeſtick. But ſhe 
was ſtill more agreeable to the People, by a 
certain natural Afﬀability, which commanded 


the Eſteem and Affection of all who approach- | 


ed her. 

Her firſt Care, after receiving the Compli- 
ments on her Acceſſion, was to diſpatch Am- 
baſſadors to the principal Courts of Europe, 
to give Notice of the late Change in England. 
Lord Cobham was ſent to Philip, whom ſhe 
eſteemed her Friend, and who was moreover 
her Ally in the War againſt France, the Treaty 
of Cambray not being yet concluded, Sir Tho- 
mas Chaloner was ſent to the Imperial Court. 
Lord Howard, of Effingham was joined in 
Commiſſion with Thzrleby Biſhop of Ely, and 


3 


of ENGLAN p, 


to whom ſhe added eight new on 


prehenſion, that the King of France, aft 


jected their Affinity as a very ſufficient Imp 


Dr. Wotton, Plenppotentiaries to Negor; 
Peace. Sir Henry Kilhgrew went 3 l 
many, to aſſure the Proteſtant Princes 42 
Queen's Affection. Karne, who was 11 
Rome, where he had been Reſident eye; i : 
the Death of Edward VI, had Orders | „ 
tify to his Holineſs Mary's Death * py 
zabeth's Acceſſion to the Crown, The x 
of Sweden and Denmark hed the fame N 15 
cation. * 
Theſe Envoys being diſpatched, th 
formed a Council, in which ſhe left 
of Mary's Counſellors, all zealous 
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es 
attached to the Reformation. With 4 


theſe latter the ſecretly conſulted about Me, 
to re-eſtabliſh the Reformation in Ela 
But before entering on the Reſult of theſe De. 
liberations, ſome mention muſt be made of Fe 
King of Spain's new Project, 
When this Prince received the News of hi 
Queen's Death, he ſcarce doubted Englands 
being utterly loſt to him; whether, on A. 
count of Eligabeth's Bent towards Proteth. 
niſm, or by her marrying ſome Prince of thy 
Perſuaſion, againſt which himſelf had fo oper. 
ly declared. He was not even free from Ab- 


ing the Scotiſh Queen's Claim upon England 
would ſeize that Kingdom, and unite i, a 
well as Scotland and Ireland, to the Callch 
Monarchy. Wherefore, to rid himſelf of 
theſe Diſquiets, and preſerve the Advantags 
of his Alliance with England, he ſent li. 
ſtructions to Count de Feria (lately arrived a 
London, to pay his Compliments to the defunt 
Queen) to congratulate Elizabeth on her Ae. 
ceſſion, and propoſe his Deſign of uniting hin- 
ſelf with her in Matrimony. Elizabeth n 
ceived the Offer with Marks of a particular 
Eſteem for his Catholick Majeſty; but cb. 


STF 


C 


5 


diment to this Marriage. This Objection ws 
foreſeen, and immediately replied to by the 
Ambaſſador, that his Maſter would under ii 
to procure his Holineſs's Diſpenſation. Eli 
beth, not judging it convenient to expreſs ha 
little Regard of ſuch a Diſpenſation, court: 
ouſly diſmiſs'd the Ambaſſador, to have Time 
to conſider of the Propoſal. Three great Ret- 
ſons induced her not to accept of Philip's 0 
fer. Firſt, Her Perſuaſion that ſuch Manig 
were repugnant to divine Statutes; and 

Father's Example, in a parallel Caſe, remind 
ed her of her Duty. Secondly, Nothing m 
more contrary to her Intention of openly pe 
fefling and reſtoring the Proteſtant Relig 
England, as eſtabliſhed in the Reign 
Edward VI. Laſtly, Making uſe of a Dt 
33 to marry a Brother-in-Law, 1 i 


ve been a manifeſt Acknowledgmen 


Divorce from . 
Tlegts 
mac) 


Invalidity of her Father's 
therine of Arragon, and of her on 


cy: if Paul IV. could grant ſuch a Diſpen- 

on, Julius II. might have granted the ſame 
ED II. to marry Catharine of Ara- 
to Henry VI gd oy ; 

from whence it neceſſarily follow'd, that 
* « ſecond Marriage with Ann Bullen was 
4 But on the other hand, Elizabeth 
1 ſtrong Reaſons to preſerve the King of 
122 riendſhip. To him ſhe owed her 
lie or at leaſt, ber not being excluded by 
her viſter from the Succeſſion, Mary would 
er have left Elizabeth in a Condition of 
e Day aſcending the Trone, if the Intereſt 
£ gollicitations of the King her Conſort 
" not ſtrongly oppoſed her zealous Fervency, 
cr her Religion. In the ſecond Place, Eliza- 
4 had Intelligence, that the King of France 
uns employing his whole Credit at Rome to 
we her declared illegitimate, in order to pro- 
ure the Engliſh Crown for his Daughter-1n- 
I, the Queen of Scotland. Laſtly, England's 
Airs were in a very indifferent Situation. 
fine Loſs of Calais, Guriſnes and Hames ; the 
Cown Debts contracted by Henry VIII, and 
nceaſked by Edward VI's Guardians; with 
Treaſury quite exhauſted, gave Elizabeth 
uſt Cauſe to apprehend her being ſcarce able 
to oppoſe a vigorous Attack, To this may be 
added, ſhe was engaged in a War with France 
nd Scotland, unſupported by any other Alli- 
nce than that of Spain, ſo unmindful had 
Mary been of all Affairs wherein Religion was 
ot immediately intereſted. Eligabeth's Buſi- 
e& was therefore to end theſe two Wars with 
onour : But this was not to be effected with- 
ut Philip's Aſſiſtance, and conſequently it 
Fas not proper to give him any juſt Cauſe of 
omplaint, for fear of his deſerting England 
n the Negociation of Peace. Theſe Reflec- 
ons created her no ſmall Perplexity. She was 
blolutely determined on refuſing his Catholick 
laeſty's Propoſition, but was uneaſy about 
be Manner, The Scruples of Conſcience ſhe 
ledped freed her not from the Importunities 
f Count de Feria, who perſiſted, that a Diſ- 
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ficient for their Removal. Finally, being 


ay to extricate herſelf out of this Difficulty, 
an by her haſtening the Execution of her 
delgn to make a change in Religion, not 
Wing that this once effected, the King of 
an would ceaſe his Importunities. 
Son after a Parliament was ſummoned to 
feet on the 23d of January; at the ſame 
mc Doctor Parker being intruſted with the 
due of reviſing the Liturgy of Edward VI, 
Was order'd to communicate his Labours 
1 to ſome choſen Perſons. Mean while 
roteſtants, growing impatient, and preach- 
d prickly in diverſe Places, the Queen took 
Re to publiſh a Proclamation, which 
wh evidenced her Intentions. She al- 
© Goſpels and Epiſtles, with the 


nfation from his Holineſs was more than 


us preſſed, ſhe found no ſurer or readier 


ELIZABETH. "EV 


Lord's Prayer, Creed, Litany, and ten Com- 
mandments to be read in Engliſb; but forbid 
all Preaching on controverſial Subjects, or an 


Change in the Romiſh Rites, till it ſhould 


be otherwiſe appointed by Parliament. Here- 


in ſhe followed the deceaſed Queen's Exam- 
ple. 
Early in the enſuing Year, Elizabeth con- 
fer'd Honours on ſome Perſons whom ſhe 
pleaſed to diſtinguiſh, William Parr, Mar- 
quis of Northampton, who had been ſentenced 
to death in the Reign of Mary, and afterwards 
pardoned, was reſtored to his Honours. Ed- 
ward Seymour, eldeſt Son of the late Duke of 
Somerſet, was created Earl of Hertford. Tho- 
mas Howard, ſecond Son of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, was created Viſcount Bindon. Henry 
Carew and Oliver St. Fohn, was raiſed to the 
Dignity of Barons, All theſe Peers were Pro- 
teſtants, and conſequently very proper to 
promote Elizabeth's Deſigns in the Upper- 
houſe, 

Next theſe Promotions, the Queen was 
crown'd in Weſtminſter-abbey, with the uſual 
Ceremonies. The See of Canterbury being 
vacant, this Office belong'd to the Archbiſhop 
of York ; but he, with the other Biſhops, re- 
fuſed to aſſiſt at the Solemnity, becauſe Eliga- 
beth by Proclamation, and by admitting into 
her Council Men who paſſed not for good Ca- 
tholicks, had ſufficiently declared againſt the 
Church of Rome. Oglethorp of Carlifle, was 
the only Biſhop who at length was perſuaded 
to do the Office, notwithſtanding the Mur- 
murs of his Brethren. 

The Parliament meeting the 2 5th of Fanua- 
ry, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great 
Seal, open'd it with a Speech, in which he 
diſplay'd the Merits of the new Queen, with 
bitter Reflections on the late Miniſtry for the 
Loſs of Calais. He told them, her Majeſty re- 
quired immediate Application to that Affairs of 
Religion; that a Diſunion in that reſpect was 
one of the Evils which called for the prompt- 
eſt Redreſs. He exhorted the Parliament to 

roceed between the two Extremes of Super- 
ſtition and-Irreligion, which might reunite the 


Adherents of both Creeds in the fame publick 


Worſhip. | | 

The 4th of February, the Houſe of Com- 
mons addreſſed the Queen in a very dutiful 
Manner, and repreſented to her, how neceſſa- 
ry it was for the Nation's Happineſs, that ſhe 
ſhould think of marrying, The Queen gra- 
ciouſly thank'd the Commons, and told them 
how much ſhe was pleaſed, that they had nei- 
ther limited Time nor Perſon. She added, 
that by the Ceremony of her Inauguration, ſhe 
was marry'd to her People, and her Subjects 
were to her inſtead of Children ; they would 
not want a Succeſſor when ſhe died ; and for 
her Part, ſhe would be well contented, that 
the Marble ſhould tell Poſterity, Here hes 4 
_- Wyeen 
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Queen who reigned ſo long, and lived and died a 
Virgin. 

Some Days after, the Lords paſſed a Bill to 
recognize Elizabeth for lawful Queen, by vir- 
tue of a Statute of the 35 of Henry VIII. 


Which being paſſed, the Parliament turn'd to 


the Affairs of Religion, and made divers Sta- 
tutes, which I ſhall but juſt mention. 

The firſt, appointed the publick Worſhip 
to be perform'd in the vulgar Tongue. 

The ſecond reſtored the 
Right of Supremacy in the Church of Eng- 
land. | 

The third renew'd and confirm'd all the 


Acts made in the Reign of Edward VI, con- 


cerning Religion: And in this many others 
were included. 

The fourth reſtored to the Queen the No- 
mination of Biſhops. By this Statute likewiſe 
were confirm'd many others, made in the Reign 
of Henry VIII, againſt the Pope. The Queen 
was impower'd to put the Exerciſe of her Su- 
premacy into what Hands ſhe ſhould think 
proper. Moreover, all Perſons in publick 
Employments were obliged to ſwear, that They 
acknowledged the Queen to be the ſupream Go- 
vernor in all Caſes, as well exclefiaſtical as tem- 
poral ; that they renounced all foreign Furiſdi- 
Crion, and ſhould bear the Queen true Allegiance. 
Whoſoever refuſed this Oath, was declared in- 
capable of holding any publick Office. Laſt- 
ly, divers Penalties were enacted againſt any 
who, by Word or Writing, tended to ſet 

forth or advance any foreign Power in the King- 
dom. 

The fifth Act eſtabliſh'd Uniformity in di- 
vine Worſhip. 

By a fixth, the Parliament empower'd the 
Queen to reſerve to herſelf the Lands belong- 
ing to the Biſhopricks, as they became void, 
giving in lieu thereof their full Value in im- 
propriated Tythes. 

By a ſeventh Act, all religious Houſes were 

annexed to the Crown. 
The eight declared valid the Deprivation 
of Popiſh Biſhops in King Edward's Reign. 
In ſhort, in this Seſſion, the Parliament, re- 
ſtored Religion to the ſame State as in Ed- 
ward the Sixth's Reign, and having granted a 
Subſidy, it was diſſolved the 87% of May. 

Among the Biſhops then in England, ſome 
had complied with all the Changes in Reli- 
gion ſince Henry's Breach with the Pope. Of 
this Number were Heath Archbiſhop of York, 
Tenſtal Biſhop of Durham, Thirleby Biſhop of 
Ely, and ſome others. Theſe choſe to abſent 
themſelves from the Parliament, becauſe, as 
they ſaw the Queen's Intention, they durſt 
neither openly oppoſe it, nor aſſiſt in reſtoring 


the Reformation, after ſo publick a Deſertion 


of it in the laſt Reign. Both appear'd to them 
equally incommodious, Other Biſhops ſtrongly 
oppoſed theſe Acts, but with no Succeſs. Some 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Queen to her 


gland became entirely reform'd, very fuddeti 


of the Lay-peers allo endeavour'd to g. 
Torrent, and even enter'd their Proten h 
their Number was not conſiderable 1 bu 
all in a Word, the ſame happen'd in R x 
in the Parliaments under Henry, Edi pl 
Mary, that is, the Court got enatted f ang 
whatever they pleaſed. This is not ver 8 
with regard to the Houſe of Tim, 0 0 
the Members may be changed every PR % 
liament. But the Readineſs Wherewith a 
Houſe of Lords conſented, one while 1 
favouring the Reformation, another 91 
thoſe eſtabliſhing Popery, is abundant! * 
aſtoniſhing. 7 
While the Parliament was take 1 
Affairs of Religion, ſome Preachers hazel | 
diverſe Places, deliver'd Doctrines from 1 | orelgn 
Pulpit tending to the Reformation's Subverſy is, 
Queen Elizabeth following the Precedent 5 die 
her by Edward and Mary, prohibit 25 
Preaching without a ſpecial Licence under + WF => 
Great Seal. This fired the lower Houſ: ituſcd 
Convocation, and produced a Petition ty tene ; © 
Queen, wherein the Dogma's of the Roni e 
Church were boldly aſſerted. This gave 0; ce 
caſion to a Propoſition for a Conference r the 
tween nine Doctors, on each ſide, to enger | 
the Reaſons of both. This Conference wy ety. 
held the Beginning of April. But the The! 
maniſts, reflecting that they had unden e ui 


more than they could anſwer, in thus bins. en 
ing into queſtion the Doctrines of their nel. Bf 4 
gion without being authoriſed by his Hon That 
refuſed to give their Reaſons in Writing, to WR of 1 
it had been agreed. At laſt they plainly 4" SE 
clared, it was not in their Power to de. 


on Points already decided. bat 

To conclude what, at preſent, ſhall be a-M ch oth 
vanced touching Religion, I ſhall only ee of 
that the Reformation having been eftablib migh 
by publick Authority, of nine thouſand alt be 
hundred beneficed Eccleſiaſticks in Engin, That | 
only fourteen Biſhops, twelve Archdeacn i Ebels, F 
fifteen Heads of Colleges, fifty Canons, ud That, | 
about eighty parochial Prieſts, choſe to dens 
their Preferments, rather than their Creed, Scotlay 


Their Places being filled with Proteſtants, . * 
a a 


ſhou] 


after having ſeen the Reformed expiring in de 
Flames. It is now time to return to polit 
Affairs. | 
While Philip had any hope of mat 
Eligabetb, his Plenipotentiaries, afſembled wi 
thoſe of England and France at Cate! in (u 
brefis, inſiſted on the Reſtitution of (at 
the Crown of England. But when b bx 
pectations were diſappointed, by the Ou 
in England with regard to Religion, be 0 
ſerted Elizabeth, and made a ſeparate 1 „ 
or at leaſt ſettled with Fance the prinop 
Articles. This done, from Parties, * *% 
were before, became Mediators between * 
and England: but they acted ſo faintly, 
2 


; yas plain, they had not much at Heart 


veen Elizabetb's Concerns. Philip's De- 
ſection obliged the Queen to conclude a Peace 


any Terms, the Continuation of this War 
non no Way favourable to her Affairs, or to 
de Meaſures ſhe was now taking to intro- 
dee the Reformation into England. By a 
Treaty therefore, ſigned the ſecond of April, 
it was agreed, 

That the King of France ſhould have Poſ- 
Lon of Calais, and the other Places in Pi- 
arch conquered upon the Engliſb, eight Years, 
lter which he ſhould be obliged to reſtore 
dem to the Queen of England. 

That within the Space of fix Months, ſeven 
reign Merchants, not Subjects of the French 
ng, ſhould engage for the Payment of five 
dundred thouſand Gold Crowns to Elizabeth, 
s penal Fine, in caſe Reſtitution of the 
Places, within the Time limited, was either 
caſed or delayed by Henry, or his Succeſ- 
aH; and that notwithſtanding, whether the 
id Sum was paid or not paid, the King of 
France and his Succeſſors ſhould remain un- 
er the Obligation to reſtore Calais, and the 
ther Places, as they engaged by this 
Treaty. 

Mm Th ſame Day was ſigned a Treaty between 
e Queen of England, and the King and 
een of Scotland, whereof theſe are the 
ier Articles : 1 = 

WT That neither of the Parties ſhould attack 
Wy of thoſe Domains now actually in the 
ther's Poſſeſſion, neither perſonally nor by 

ers, EY EY 

That they ſhould give no Aid to attack 
ich other's Dominions to any one, in what 
gree of Conſanguinity or Afﬀinity that Per- 
nk might be to them related, or whatever 


pht be his Quality. 


phels, Fugitives, MalefaQtors, '&c. 

That, within three Months Space, the For- 
ations of Aymouth, and all others erected 
Scotland fince the Treaty of 1549, ſhould 


razed, 


ſhould remain entire. : 

That in two Months, Commiſſioners 
ld be appointed on both Sides, to ſettle 
am Articles, concerning which the Am- 
ders of France were not ſufficiently in- 


cis and Mary ratified this Treaty 
tenth of April 1 559, and the thirty- 
May the Commiſſioners of the two 
dome ſigned at Upſalington, a ſecond 
on the Articles left undecided in the 


203th havin 
"ce and 


g concluded a Peace with 


op 
the 


rol 


if 
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That they ſhould not receive or entertain 


That all. other mutual Claims and Preten- 


Scotland with more Honour and 
* cy than ſhe had reaſon to expect, flat- 


$57 
tered herſelf with the future Enjoyment of a 
perfect Tranquility: But ſhe ſoon grew ſen- 
ſible of the ſmall Cauſe ſhe had to triumph. 
Henry II, had made Peace with her, only 
becauſe Philip II, who had engaged Mary his 
Queen in this War, was reſolved not to ſign 
the pacifick Treaty pp Elizabeth's was alſo 
concluded. It little concerned Philip, whe- 
ther ſhe found great Advantages in the Peace, 
or the King of Fance obſerved his Engage- 
ments with her, provided it appeared to the 
World that Spain had not deſerted England : 
This was all he deſired, and probably what 
facilitated the Pacification, Henry II, doubt- 
leſs granted more than he ever deſigned to per- 
form, as well to give his Catholick Majeſty this 
Satisfaction, as to complete diſingaging him 
from the Intereſt of England : Nor was he 
long from making appear that he had no other 
Intention, | 


.. . Ambaſſadors from France being arrived at 


Bruſſels to ſee the Peace ſworn, Secretary 
Ardoy, who was there from the Dauphin 
King and Queen Dauphineſs, gave them the 
Titles of King and Queen of Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland. Elizabeth ſoon after un- 
derſtood that the King of France had ordered 
Francis and Mary to aflume the ſame Titles, 
and Quarter the Arms of England in their 
»Seal, Plate, and other, Moveables, that none 
might be ignorant of their Pretenfions. Throck- 


morton, the Engliſo Ambaſſador in France, 


complained of this Uſurpation with great 
Freedom; but the - frivolous Anſwer to his 
Complaints plainly convinced him of the ſmall 
regard France had for his Miſtreſs. In fine, 
the Court of France being prefled upon this 
Affair, anſwered the Ambaſſador, that the 
King and Queen of Scotland had only taken 
the Arms of England to oblige Elizabeth to 
quit thoſe of France, To this Throckmorton 
replied, That twelve Kings of England had 
borne the Arms and Title of Kings of France, 


without being obliged by any Treaty to quit 


them. But his Reaſons were not heard, and 
notwithſtanding all his Remonſtrances, Fran- 
cis and Mary ſtill retained the Title they had 
uſurped. Thus, though the Gallzc& Court 
would not openly declare their Sentiments of 
Elizabeth, it was, manifeſt ſhe was regarded 
as ſpurious, and the Crown of England was 
pretended to be deyolved on Mary. Accord- 
ingly Elizabeth ſuffered not herſelf to be de- 
ceived. She.. thenceforwards confidered Mary 
as a dangerous Rival, and her Uncles, the 
Lorain Princes, Authors of this Uſurpation, 


as her greateſt Adverſaries. Henry II's Death, 


which occurred ſoon after, inſtead of diſcou- 
raging the Deſign. to ſet Mary on the Engliſh 
Throne, only gave it freſh Vigour. - | 
This Prince was ſnatched hence on the 
tenth of Fuly, in the midſt of his vaſt Pro- 
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jets, by a Death ſudden and tragical *, leav- 
ing for Succeſſor a young Prince, of himfelf 
quite unable to govern, The two Princes of 
Lorain, the young Queen's Uncles, were im- 
mediately charged with the whole Admini- 
ſtration under the new Reign. They inſtantly 
removed from Court Conſtable Montmorency, 
and recalled the Cardinal of Tournon, the 
Reformation's avowed Enemy, When the 
Court Affairs were ſettled, their next Care was 
to erect certain Tribunals, ſtiled Ardentes, 
for adjuſting Proteſtants to the Flames. This 
inevitably reduced the Reformed to a neceſſity 
of either ſubmitting to burn one by one, or 
of taking Arms in their own Deſence, and fo 
furniſhing their Enemies with the deſired 
Pretence to extirpate them all at once. On 
the other hand, they ſent into Scotland two 
thouſand Men, under Conduct of La Broſſe, 
with Orders to join the Catholicks of Eng- 
land for dethroning Elizabeth, Thus did 
their boundleſs Ambition engage a young 
Prince, not complete ſeventeen Years old, 
to throw his own Kingdom into a Flame, 
and withal to undertake the Conqueſt of 
England, which, of all Countries in the 
Univerſe, is the moſt difficult to be con- 
quered. 
Elizabeth, obſerving what great Prepara- 
tions were making in France, and not doubt- 
ing their being deſigned againſt Scotland, 


deemed herſelf highly concerned to provide, 


the very firſt Thing ſhe did, for that King- 
dom's Safety, and hinder the French from be- 
coming there too powerful. She had reaſon 
to apprehend that, if Queen Mary had Iflue 
by the King her Conſort, France and Scot- 
land would be united under one Head, which 
it was her great Intereſt to prevent. She con- 
cluded therefore a Treaty with ſome Scots 
Lords, who were Proteſtants, which ſuffi- 
ciently manifeſts what ſhe feared from Scot- 
land. 

While this Treaty was negociating, the 
French Forces which were in Scotland, con- 
tinued their Purſuit of the Confederate Scots 


into the Mountains, contrary to the Opinion 


of Martigues, of the Houſe of Luxemburg. 


This Nobleman, who had conducted over the 


laſt Succours from France, was for immedi- 
ately invading England, imagining that, on 


his Approach, the Engliſb Catholicks would 


all riſe and join him. But the Regent, better 
informed of the State of Bngland judged it 
not proper to enter on ſo arduous a Deſign with 
ſuch a feeble Army. Some time after, while 
the French were exulting at the fight of a fly- 
ing Enemy, they diſcovered: from a Mountain 
a Fleet at Sea, which they at firſt took to be 
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Marquis D'Elbeuf's. But perceivins af 
wards that naval Force to be Engl 4 
were of Opinion that the Forces ſen i 
Land to the Confederates were not ye; j 
ſtant. This made them retire to Lei) "oi 
deſign to aſſemble all their Forces, and th 


the Arrival of Marquis D'Elbeuf But h 
was expected in vain ; for a violent Tem 4 
diſperſed his Fleet, and forced him to fail back 
to France to refit. Afterwards the Troyy, 
in France calling for the Aſſiſtance of the; 
Troops which were preparing for Scotland ind 
of thoſe already there, this Enterprize ws * 
terly blaſted. _ | 
The French Forces being retired to I; 
the Confederates aſſembled from all Pa 
where they were diſperſed, in order to join | 
the Engliſh Army, marching to their Rel 
under Command of Lord Grey, At legt 
on the firſt of April, they came to Hallig. 
ron, being fix thouſand ſtrong in Infantry, ax 
two thouſand in Cavalry, and there expect 
the ſo wiſhed-for Engliſh Succours, whi 
were advancing with all poflible DilizneM 
The Queen Regent fearing to be ſhut up! 
Leith, . choſe rather to retire to Edinburgb C 
ſtle, which was committed by the State td 
the Care of John Areſtin, on the expe 
Condition of not ſurrendering it without thei 
Order. Areſtin received the Regent honow: 
ably, but ſtill held in his own Hands the Com 
mand of the Caſtle. n I 
Soon after Lord Grey entering Sn pily cf 
with fix or ſeven thonſand Foot and te be wo 
hundred Horſe, was joined by the Conti be ads 
rates, after which they together marched wil Dur 
for Leith, whither the Enemies were retired {1th | 
Tt was no inconſiderable Undertaking to H occeſs 
veſt a Place which had within its Walk1 i The 1 
whole Army; nevertheleſs it was put in End nai 
cution; there being no other Means to ce E, 
the French from Scotland, While they va Iriſkly 
buſied at this Siege, all poſſible EndearoulWzgun, t 
were uſed by the Prench King to peru and Dit 
Elizabeth to recall her Forces out of Sglficour: 
land; but ſhe too well knew her Interet Warder 
be ſo wheedled. When De Sevre, the Ft a p 
Ambaſſador, firſt mentioned it, ſhe anſten ff bnallyt 
Her Troops ſhould be readily recalled, Þ jus or 
vided the French were fo too, fince 2 FF re ſea 
had no more Right than England * Ein 
Forces into Scotland. At length his ſi | 15 din. 
cellency, after many Attempts, finding * - 
could not prevail, did, in 3 Y MB 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador, declare, that, -by 1 + % _ 
Forces into Scotland, ſhe had. . 5 1 ip * 0 
Treaty of Cateau. To which her J ._ af 2 
coally replied, That the King of 7" nn, | 
firſt infringed that Treaty, by his Aten 1 : 
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- eſs himſelf of Scotland. Some time before 
the had publiſhed a Manifeſto, declaring her 
Reaſons for interfering in the Scotiſh Affairs. 
Therein ſhe flatly charged the Duke of 
Gui and Cardinal of Lorain, with being 
Authors of the Troubles in that Kingdom, 
n order with more Eaſe to effect their De- 
fins againſt England, To them alſo ſhe 
wholly aſcribed the Injury done her by 
heir Gallick Majeſties, in aſſuming her Arms 
itle. | 
44 — De Sevre had made his Declaration, 
Monluc, Biſhop of Valence, arrived in England, 
preſs the Queen to recall her Forces from 
Wflond, and even would fain have perſuaded 
ter that Francis II. and Mary's having aſ- 
emed her Title was purpoſely to do her Ho- 
wut. This Excuſe was ſtill more offenſive 
than the Injury. Monluc, ſeeing he could not 
Gert her from the Reſolution ſhe had taken 
to ſupport the Scots, told her, the King of 
Farce would reſtore Calais, provided ſhe 
would withdraw the Engliſb from Scotland. 
Bit ſhe anſwer'd, that-ſhe ſet not on that Fiſh- 
town ſo great a Value as to purchaſe it at ſuch 
a Price, In the Interim, ſhe diſpatch'd Mon- 
tarue to Philip II, to acquaint him with her 
Neaſons for aſſiſting Scotland. That Ambaf- 
for was to repreſent to him, that the Guz/es 
had projected uniting the Crowns of France 
and Scotland, and not to miſs, had coneerted 
WT nucdering the Earl of Arran, who had hap- 
ih eſcaped their Snares; wherefore ſhe deſired 
be would conſider whether ſuch Union would 
ee advantageous to Spain. 

During theſe Negotiations, the Siege of 
Leith was purſued, but not with any great 
duoceſs, Becauſe of the numerous Garriſon. 
The 1 5th of April, the French made a Sally, 
and nailed up three large Cannons. The 307% 
the Engliſh, giving a fierce Aſſault, were 
briſkly repulſed, The 1/f of May they ſtorm'd 
again, but with no better Succeſs. The Length 
and Difficulties of this Siege began now to 
courage them, when the Duke of Nor/0/þ, 
Warden of the northern Marches of England, 
ſent a powerful Reinforcement, and went per- 
lonally to the Eng1i/h Camp, to encourage car- 
Jing on the Siege. They would nevertheleſs 
* 8 ow the Place, had not the 

. 0 oiſe, which was then diſco- 
erd in France, — Bs the Lorrain Princes 
| * ig Seaſon was not proper for executing 
0 3 they had form d againſt England: 
* ead of ſending into Scotland a freſh 

1 of Troops, they thought of recalling 
ole already there, judging they might be 

ated in France, 'To this End it was that 
Wonluc Biſh 7 OWE IE? 
WE of Valence, and Count de Ran- 
F er diſpatch'd away to Scotland, with 
. owers from King Francis to conclude a 
ace, Elizabeth. havi Joti 

„having thereof Notice, ſent 


o deeretary Cecil, and Doctor Wotton, with 
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like Powers, The Plenipotentiaries immedi- 
ately agreed to meet at Fdinburgh in July, 
and, in the interim, concluded a Truce, which 
was to laſt till the End of their Conferences. 


During this Truce, June 10, the Queen Re- 
gent died in Edinburgh Caſtle, 8 
The following were the Conditions on which 
the Peace was concluded; That neither the 
King of France, nor the Queen of Scotland 
ſhould thenceforth uſe the Arms or Titles of 
England or Ireland; and, that both the En- 
gliſh and French depart out of Scotland, and a 
general Pardon ſhould be enacted by Parlia- 


ment for the confederated Scots, for whatever 


had been tranſacted during theſe Troubles. 
While El:zabeth was employ'd in theſe Af- 
fairs, her Court was attentive to obſerve her 
Motions, her Conduct and Inclinations, with 
regard to Matrimony. Though ſhe told her 


Parliament, ſhe was reſolved to remain fingle, 


ſuch Reſolutions were known to be liable to 
change, and the more, as diverſe Princes, and 
even ſome private Nobles, - deſpair'd not to 
make her alter her Mind, Charles, Archduke 
of Auſtria, the Emperor Ferdinand's ſecond 


Son, the King of Sweden, and the Duke of 


Holſtein, had already made their Addreſſes. 
The Earl of Arran the Duke of Chaterelaut's 
Son, building on Queen Mary's Sterility, and 
thence on his own Succeſſion to the Crown' of 
Scotland, flatter'd himſelf, that Elizabeth would 
prefer him to any other, in order to unite the 
two Realms, To theſe were added others, 
who, being her Subjects, and not daring to 
declare their Minds ſo openly, were contented 
with leaving her to gueſs their Inclinations, or 
with diſcloſing them by Means of ſome of 
her Ladies. One proceeded on his Birth, an- 


other on his Merit, a third on his graceful Per- 


ſon and external Accompliſhments, apt to in- 
ſpire the fair Sex with tender and amorous 
Sentiments. In ſhort, ſhe was indirectly aſ- 
faulted on all Sides which are generally thought 
weakeſt in a Woman, The Earl. of - Arun- 
del, of a moſt ancient and noble Deſcent, tho' 
ſomewhat advanced in Vears, imagified' the 
Queen would marry a Subject, rather than' a 
Sovereign, and if ſo, that no Perſon, better 
merited ſuch Honour than himſelf. Sir Mil- 
liam Pickering, having received ſome particu- 
lar Tokens of her Majeſty's Eſteem; A pair d 
not that theſe introductory Favours would be 
extended much farther. But no Man believed 
he had better Grounds to flatter his Hopes 
than Robert Dudley, Son of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, The Queen viſibly prefered 
him to all who had the Honour to approach 
her, and gave him ſo. many Proofs of the In- 
clination ſhe had for him, that for ſome time 
it was believed ſhe intended to marry him. 
At her Acceſſion to the Crown, ſhe made him 
Maſter of the Horſe, and Knight of the Gar- 
ter, From thenceforwards ſhe took a Plea- 
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tut he could not poſſibly get away. The 
ce of Cond? was impriſoned, and ſoon 
== ſentenced to loſe his Head : But the 
h of King Francis, intervening at the 
ery Juncture, not only prevented Conde's Exe- 
ation, but procured his Releaſe. 
As ſoon as Elizabeth heard of the Death of 
King Francis, ſhe ſent over to France the 
varl of Bedford, with her Compliments of 
Cndolance and Congratulation to the new 
King, and ordered him to preſs Mary to ra- 
iy the Treaty of Edinburgh. The Ambaſ- 
lor diſcharged his Commiſſion, and was 
nfirered by Mary, that this Affair not con- 
cerning her as Queen of France, but as Queen 
of Scotland, ſhe would not confirm it with- 
ut Advice of the Scotiſbo Nobility. Mean 
ime, as ſhe knew herſelf not beloved by her 
Mother-in-law, the Queen Regent, ſhe left 
he Court of France, and retired to Rheims, 
where her Uncle- the Cardinal was Archbi- 
ſhop, there to paſs part of the Winter, and 
ifterwards ſhe went to reſide at Nancy. Du- 
| ing her Abode at Rheims, ſhe received a Viſit 
fom Martigues, La Broſſe, D'Oyſel, and the 
Bop of Amzens, who, being acquainted 
with the Affairs of Scotland, and knowing her 
Intention to return thither, believed it incum- 
| bent on them to give her ſome Inſtructions, 
Next Day Fames Stuart, her natural Brother, 
| the Prior of St. Andrew's, who was alſo 
come to France to pay her his Reſpects, met 
her at Joinville, and gave her Counſels ſuit- 
able to the Situation of her Affairs. He con- 


returning to Scotland, and adviſed her to 
reign like her Predeceſſors, with the Concur- 
| fence of the States, aſſuring her, it was the 
only Way to live Quiet and Happy. Mary, 
agreeably to this Advice, ordered him to re- 
turn to Scotland, and prepare all Things for 
her Reception, Moreover, ſhe put into his 
Hands a Patent, impowering the States to 
meet, and ordain whatever they ſhould judge 
convenient for the Kingdom's Benefit. Stuart 
amving in Scotland, delivered to the States 
the Patent ſent them by Mary. As almoſt all 
Scotland was then Proteſtants, the States em- 
|ployed the general Power granted them by the 
Veen to eſtabliſh the Reformation, by publick 
Authority. This was followed by Orders to 


antly put in Execution. 8 
ean time Mary, preparing to fail for 
e ſent D'Oy/el gg for a 
are Conduct. Elizabeth anſwered, ſhe hoped 
jen Mary would ratify the Treaty of Edin. 
E Fe a = which, ſhe ſhould not only have 
Sh onduct, but alſo, without being ex- 
. 0 the Dangers and Fatigues of the Sea, 
1 paſs through England, where the ſhould 
he we: with all the Marks of Affection 
os * from a good Siſter. Mary 


firmed her in the Reſolution ſhe had taken of 


demoliſh all the Monaſteries, which was in- 
Death immediately following it, they per- 
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complained of this Anſwer to Throckmorton, 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador, in ſuch Terms as 
evidenced her being thereat extremely of- 
fended. She told him, As ſhe came into 
France in ſhite of Edward, ſhe could return to 
Scotland noteitiſtanding Elizabeth's Oppoſi- 
tion: That this Refuſal, and the Aſiſtance 
given by Elizabeth to the Scotiſh Rebels, clearly 
evidenced how little ſhe defired to preſerve a 
good Intelligence between the two Kingdoms: 
She added, She was 4 Queen as well as Eli- 
zabeth, and not deſtitute of Friends when they 
ſhould be wanted : That the Treaty of Edin- 
burgh was made in the Life-time of her Huf 
band, and if he delayed to ſign it, he alone 
ought to bear the Blame: That fince ſhe was a 
Widow, neither the Council of France, nor her 
Uncles, had concerned themſelves with the Af- 
fairs of Scotland : That the Scots about her 
were private Perſons, whom ſhe neither could 
nor ought to conſult in a Matter of ſuch Impor- 
tance ; but ſo ſoon as ſhe had adviſed with the 
States of” Scotland, ſhe would return a ſuitable 
Anſwer, She concluded with ſaying, She 
had never offended Elizabeth, and defired the 
Ambaſſador to tell her the Reaſon of her 
Anger. = „ | 

Soon after Mary, tho? ſhe had no ſafe Conduct 
from Eligabeth, put to Sea, and happily arrived 
in Scotland. She was received in her King- 
doms with great Demonſtrations of Joy, both 
by Nobility and Commonalty : But ſhe had 
the Mortification to find the Reformation eſta- 
bliſhed by Laws ſo ſevere; that only Herſelf 
was allowed the Liberty of having the Maſs in 
her own Chappel, and that without any oſten- 
tatious Pomp or Pageantry. , 

The Haughtineſs wherewith Mary talked 
to the Enghſh Ambaſſador before ſhe left 
France, was not only unſuitable to her pre- 
ſent Circumſtances, but even contrary to her 
Meaſures, and the Projects ſhe had formed 
with her Uncles. While Francis II, lived, 
theſe Princes believed the Forces of France 
would be ſufficient to reduce Scotland, under 
Colour of extirpating Hereſy: And after- 
wards, in Conjunction with the Scotiſb Troops, 
it would be eaſy to enter England, and; with 
the Aſſiſtance of the Engliſb Catholicks, de- 
throne Eligabeth: But the War they had 
excited in Scotland taking a very different 
Turn from what they expected, and Francis's 


ceived other Meaſures were to be taken, and 
the Execution of their Project for ſome time 
poſtponed. They therefore counſelled the 
Queen their Niece, voluntarily to quit the 
Title of Queen of England ; to return into 
Scotland; to contract a ſtrict Friendſhip with: 
Elizabeth, if poſſible to be effected ; to en- 
deavour being declared her preſumptive Fleir, 
and, under Colour of that Correſpondence, 
to labour at forming a Party in England, where 

. | 3 Was 
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was no want of Malecontents, to be ſervice- 
able on Occaſion. Nothing therefore was 
more contrary to theſe Meaſures than her 
Quarrel with Eligabeth, whoſe Friendſhip ſhe 
ought to have courted, in order to obtain the 
Declaration ſhe deſired, by Means whereof 
ſhe was to ſtrengthen her'Party in England. 
On her Arrival in Scotland, ſhe endeavoured 
to correct this Error, by ſending Maitland to 
Elizabeth, to notify her being got ſafe to 
Edinburgh, and to ſollicit her Majeſty's Amity. 
The Ambaſſador likewiſe carried a Letter from 
the prime Scotiſb Nobility to Elizabeth, which, 
after abundance of ceremonious Compliments, 
ſignified to her, that the beſt Method to pre- 
ſerve a good Underſtanding between the two 
Crowns, was for her to declare their Queen 
her preſumptive Heir. Eligabeth was ſo on her 
Guard againſt whatever came from Mary, that 
it was not eafy to ſurprize her. She told the 
Ambaſſador, that the Queen of Scotland, while 
in France, promiſed to give her Satisfaction 
concerning the Treaty of Edinburgh, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould arrive in her Kingdom ; it could 
not therefore but ſurprize her to find no Notice 
taken of that Article, The Ambaſſador ex- 
cuſed the Queen his Miſtreſs, that the ſhort 
time ſince her Arrival had not allowed her to 
think of any important Affair. Eligabeth 
ſeemed fatisfied with this Excuſe ; but to the 
Scotiſh Lords Letter flatly replied, that ſhe 
would not run the hazard of being a Spectator 
of her Subjects Adoration to the Riſing Sun; 
and, raiſing her Voice, added, She would not 
ſuffer the Queen of Scotland to rob her of the 
Crown during her Life; neither did ſhe intend 
to do any Thing might prejudice that Queen after 
her Death, though ſhe had uſurped the Arms of 
England, for which ſhe ought in juſtice to make 
Reparation, This was the Subſtance of what 
paſſed in relation to this Ambaſſy. About the 
Cloſe of this Year,, Mary gave the Prior of 
St, Andrew's the Title of Earl of Murray, and 
created John Areſein Earl of Mar. 

Mean while Elizabeth finding ſhe had no 
Allies to depend upon, and menaced from 
every Quarter, took timely Care for her 
own Defence. She employed this whole Year 
in Preparations, which convinced her Enemies 
ſhe would not be eaſily ſurprized. Her main 
Precaution was to have conſtantly in readineſs a 
ſtout and well-conditioned naval Force, con- 
ſcious that her Fleet was England's beſt Bul- 
wark. At the ſame time, ſhe ordered all the 
Forts and Caſtles of the Northern Borders to 
be well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as 
the Place whence ſhe might moſt eafily be 
attacked. As the Engliſh had till this time 
been obliged to have all their Gunpowder 
from Abrcad, ſhe was apprehenſive of want- 
ing it; and, to prevent that Inconvenience, or- 
dered it to be made in her own Kingdom. 
Moreover, ſhe raiſed the Soldiers' Pay, to en- 
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courage them to ſerve her faithfully and þ 
ready on occaſion. 
Elizabeth's martial Cares diverted her 
from attending to juſticiary and politic, 1 
fairs. She had her Eye every where, and l. 
bour'd effectually for the Reformation . 
Abuſes, and bringing things into good be | 
Information being made, that the Office; of 
the Exchequer reſerved the Penſions af; * 
to thoſe Eccleſiaſticks who had been md 
of their Abbies, ſhe order'd, that the Ane 
of all ſuch as were living, and unyrojigy 
with Benefices, ſhould be exactly and fully dl 

charged. 

Thus every one relying on the Queen' ſu 
ſtice and Equity, England beheld revivet , 
Felicity that Nation long wanted. Her dib. 
jets had the more reaſon to be pleaſed nit 
her Government, as their Sovereign, with 
demanding any Subſidies, diſcharged all en. 
ordinary Expences out of the Crown Revenys 
for ſhe did not, like her Predeceſſors, ſquander 
her Revenues on Court-Leaches. 

It was not without Reaſon that Elizuy 
took ſo much Pains to gain the Love of her 
Subjects, by the Regularity ſhe introduced in 
her Realm, ſince at the ſame Time Ende. 
vours were uſed to corrupt and draw them il. 
to Rebellion. The Papiſts began to aſtmbl 
and project reſtoring their Religion by Arms, 
Elizabeth having ſome Intimation of theſe C. 
bals, was deſirous to diſcover their Source, and 
at laſt found it was the Scotiſb Queen who 
was to ſerve for Pretext to the Revolt, on u. 
count of her Title to the Engliſb Crown, The 
Counteſs of Lenox, born from a ſecond Mar- 
riage of Margaret Queen of Scotland withihe 
Earl of Angus, held with Queen Mary a fectet 
Correſpondence by Letters. Here commenced 
Elizabeth's firſt Diſcovery. As this Count 
had the ſame Intereſt with Mary, ſince they 
both deſcended from Henry the Seventh's cl 
eſt Daughter, the Queen imagined this Cu. 
reſpondence was not without Myſtery, and 
therefore fent the Earl and Counteſs of Lew 
to the Tower. 

Soon after, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pak, 
and his Brother, deſcended from a Prince 
the 7ork Family, with Sir Anthony Forteſcl, 
who had married their Siſter, began toform4 
Party in England. On this Intelligence, the 
were ſent to Priſon, and afterwards tried. 
confeſſed a Deſign of withdrawing into Frond 
to the Duke of Guiſe, of returning thence T 
to Wales with a French Army, to proclaim | 
Scotiſb Queen Mary Queen of England, ® 
Arthur Pole Duke of Clarence. They "_ 
ever proteſted, that their Meaning Was "I 
execute their Project during the Life of - * 
beth, who, they believed, would die 
the Vear's End, having been ſo aſſured] i. 
Pretenders to Aſtrology. .. Their own Com; 


in 
fion condemned them ; but the _ 1 
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4eration of their illuſtrious Deſcent, gra- 
1 pardoned their Delinquencies. 
Laber Grey, Daughter of the Duke and 
wtchels of Suffolk, and Siſter of Fane Grey, 
headed in the laſt Reign, was not treated 
| ih the ſame Lenity as the abovenamed Per- 
bus though ſhe was leſs criminal, and Eliga- 
17 5 near Relative. | 
ached with Henry, the Earl of Pembroke's 
Jeſt Son, who had procured a Divorce, be- 
ne he could not cohabit with her. After- 
=rds, the Earl of Hertford privately marry d 
e. and then paſſed over to France. In his 
hence, the Queen being inform'd of theſe 
:ndeſtine Nuptials, ſent Catharine to the 
wer, notwithſtanding ſhe was very far ad- 
anced in her Pregnancy. The Earl return- 

and owning his Marriage, was likewiſe 
mined in the ſame Place. After this, the 
rchbiſhop of Canterbury annulled their pre- 
ended Marriage, becauſe it was not ſuffioient- 
proved, and they both remain'd Priſoners 
the Tower. While there, the Earl found 
eas to get at her, and ſhe again became 
eenant. He was hereupon charged with 
ree capital Crimes; namely, of breaking Pri- 
of corrupting a Princeſs of the Blood- 
aa; and of abuſing her after having been 
Whicicially divorced from her; and for each Of- 
ee, was fined five thouſand Pounds, and 
Ine Years Impriſonment. Finally, after a te- 
bus Impriſonment, and ſeveral fruitleſs At- 
mpts to have his Sentence reverſed, he was 
reed to renounce her by an authentick Act; 
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rd to Catharine, the unhappy Lady died in 
lon, Before ſhe expired, ſhe deſired the 
kutenant of the Tower to tell her Majeſty, 
bat ſhe entreated her Pardon for marrying 
tout her Permiſſion ; thereby ſhewing that 
be did ever conſider the Earl of Hertford as 
er lawful Husband. This Exceſs of Rigour 
do way to Elizabeth's Credit; fince it is 
an, Catharine Grey's Right to the Crown, 


Dffence. 


% bot it was not from the Houſe of Suffolk 
t Ezaberh had moſt to fear. The Queen 


es, as being powerfully ſupported. Her 
heyy nde ll thought of ſeating her on the En- 
“ Throne, and only waited a favourable Op- 


k to put in Execution their Project. 
/zabeth had occaſion to be convinced of this 
Y her Intelligence, that the Duke of Guiſe 
5 cen of Lorrain, to engage in their 
CR the King of Navarre, offer'd him 
ten Ke in Marriage, and promiſed him 
den of the Throne of England, by the 


jor ance of his Holineſs and the Catholick 
0" 5 Though this Prince had a Wife, they 
fel ine ed the Difficulty of annulling his 
4 lage, becauſe his Queen Fane was a He- 
all | 


Catharine had been 


ut Elizabeth continuing inexorable with re- 


bether well or ill grounded, was her chief 


f Scrtland was a Rival abundantly more dan- 
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retick, This ſatisfy'd Elizabeth, that the Lor- 
rain Princes had not laid aſide their firſt De- 
ſign, and that Philip II, was on the Point of 
acceding to the Confederacy, Thereupon, ſhe 
diſpatch'd Sir Henry Sidney into France, on 
ſome Pretence, to inform himſelf exactly of 
the Affairs of that Kingdom, and of what was 
contriving againſt her, that ſhe might take her 
Meaſures accordingly. | 
Catharine di Medicis ſtill continued to fo- 
ment the Diſſenſion between the two Factions, 
and ſeem'd inclin'd towards the Hugonots, 
who were the weakeſt. As the Guiſes had 
artfully perſuaded the Catholicks, that their 
Differences with the Prince of Conde concern'd 
only Religion, ſhe feared to ſee herſelf once 
more at their Diſcretion, as ſhe had been in 
the laſt Reign, if the Hugonots were oppreſſed. 
For this Reaſon ſhe ſupported them, and pro- 
cured them a favourable Edict, ſtyled the Edi 
of January, The Duke of Guiſe penetrating 
her Deſign, believed it time to break her Mea- 
ſures, by ſuddenly engaging both Parties in a 
War, He accompliſhed his Deſign by the 
Maſſacre of Yaſſy, committed under his Eyes 
on a very ſlight Occaſion. Then the Hugonots, 
unable to contain any longer, began the War 
by ſurpriſing Orleans, with the more Reaion, 
as the Queen-Regent had apply'd to the Prince 
of Conde for his Aſſiſtance, to free her and the 
King from the Captivity wherein they were 
held by the Guz/es. | 15 
I ſhall not deſcend to the Particulars of this 
War, which may be ſeen in all the Hiſtories 
of France, I ſhall only fay, that the Hugo- 
nots, unſucceſsful in the firſt Campain, ſent the 
Fidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to implore 
Succours, Not long after his Arrival at Lon- 
don, he concluded a Treaty with Elizabeth, 
by which ſhe promiſed to furniſh the Hugonot 


Leaders with a hundred thouſand Crowns, and 


ſix thouſand Foot, half to be employed in the 
Defence of Diepe and Roan, and the Reſidue 
to be garriſoned at Havre de Grace. The Hu- 
gonots, on their ſide, engaged to put the Queen 
in Poſſeſſion of this latter Place, to be kept 


till the Reſtitution of Calais. The ſame 


Day the Treaty was ſigned, Elizabeth publiſh'd 


a Manifeſto, declaring the Reaſons which 


obliged her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. 
The fix thouſand Engh/ſh not embarking 
till September, found, on their Arrival, the King 


of Navarre before Roan. This was the Rea- 


ſon of their ſeparating into two- Bodies only, 


of which one enter d Dieppe, and the other 


took Poſſeſſion of Havre de Grace, according 


to the Treaty of London, The Earl of War- 


wick General of theſe Forces, had been made 
Governor of this latter Place by Elizabeth. Mean 
time, the City of Roan was taken by Aſſault, 


and the King of Navarre, who was wounded 
at the Siege, died on his Return to Paris. In 
the Cloſe of this Year, the Battle of Dreux + 
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| was fought between the Catholicks and Hu- 
gonots, with almoſt equal Loſs. The Prince 
of Condt and Conſtable Montmorency who com- 
manded the two Armies were both taken Pri- 
ſoners, but the King's Forces kept the Field 
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of Battle. The Prince of Conde, not being 
able to head his Party, Admiral Chatillon took 
upon him the Command of the Army. I 
muſt now ſpeak of this Year's Tranſact ions in 
n | | | 

ames Stuart, created Earl of Murray, held 
{till the firſt Rank in the Management of At- 
fairs; not ſo much from any Affection the 
Queen had for him, as from her being adviſed 
to keep him conſtantly attach'd to her Intereſt. 
It was indeed almoſt impoſſible for Mary, who 
had been educated in a Court ſo averſe to the 
Reformation, to have any great Friendſhip 
for the Earl her Brother, whom ſhe conſider' d 
as the Head of the Reformed; nor did his 
auſtere Temper too well agree with the Luxu- 
ry which the youthful Queen was introducing 
into her Court. The Preachers exclaim'd from 
the Pulpit againſt theſe worldly Vanities, as 
very oppoſite to true Religion. On the other 
hand, the Earl of Murray, as well to ſupport 
his Intereſt among the Reform'd, as to follow 
his own Inclination, frequently ſignified to the 
Queen, that this Way of Life would at length 
withdraw from her the Eſteem and Affection 
of her Subjects. This furniſhed his Adver- 
faries with a Pretext to infinuate to her Ma- 
jeſty, that Murray's Deſign was to keep her 
- In Servitude, and it would be impoſſible to 
reſtore the old Religion while he had the Di- 
rection of Affairs: but, if Buchanan is to be 
credited, they were not ſatisfied with only 
uſing ſecret Artifices to ruin him in the 
Queen's Favour. This Hiſtorian pretends that 
the Duke of Chateleraut, and the Earls of 
Huntley and Bothwell combined to aſſaſſinate 
him ; but that their Conſpiracy was diſcovered 
by the Earl of Arran. 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt dangerous 
Enemies. Buchanan ſays, the Cardinal of 
Lorrain wrote to the Queen, his Niece, inci- 
ting her to diſpatch her ſaid Brother, with 
ſome other zealous Proteſtants, on which 
Condition ſhe might depend upon a powerful. 
Aid from his Holineſs, in order to re-eſtabliſh 
the Catholick Religion in Scotland. Accord- 
ing to this Hiſtorian, Mary determined on 
complying with the Pope and Cardinal's De- 
fires, and communicated her Intentions to the 
Earl of Huntley, who approved them, and 
promiſed his Aſſiſtance. For this purpoſe it 
was that Queen Mary took a Progreſs into the 
North, where lay the Earl of Huntley's Eſtate, 
and where Papiſts were very numerous, But 
at the ſame time Huntley, finding the Queen, 
in order to execute her Project, was going to 
a Country which in a Manner wholly, de- 
pended on him, formed a Defign to carry her 


away, and force her to marry his el 


of ENGLAND, 


gen e 
George Gordon. Murray accompanyin J 
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Queen in her Progreſs, diverſe Obſtacle; 
cured, which occaſioned the Execution of * 
Plot againſt him to be from Day to Da 2 
lay d. Mean while, the Earl of X N 2 
f x untley, and 

his Son improved the Occaſion to execut: the 
Project. One Day when the Court wn 
ſmall and ill-fortify'd Town, George Grly 
appear'd with ſome Troops in that Neigbo l 
hood, in order to ſurpriſe the Queen's Perf | 
but, by unexpected good Fortune, Mel : 
found Means to fruſtrate the intended Tie: 
chery. This important Service effaced for * 
time the difadvantageous Impreſſions Mam h 
received of this Earl. | 

The Diicovery of this Plot ſufficed nx t 
make the Earl of Huntley deſiſt from his Bl. 
terpriſe. He ſtill kept in Arms with Inte 
to ſurpriſe the Court, where the Earl of G 
therland was his Spy, and inform'd him 9 
whatever was there tranſacted. But a cenxy 
intercepted Letter diſcovering all, Sutherlin 
fled into Flanders, and the Earl of Murry, x 
the Head of ſome Forces, marched againſt 
Earl of Huntley, who boldly ſtood his Ground 
In a Battle fought on this Occaſion, unh 
was defeated and taken Priſoner, but del 
few Days atter, His Son George eſcaping, hi 
Father-in-law, the Duke of Chateleraut, wy 
earneſtly ſued for his Pardon, and on fome 
good hope given him by the Queen, put hin 
into her Hands. He was however condufte 
to Dunbar, tried and ſentenced to death; but 
the Sentence was not executed. 

Very early in 1563, the Duke of G7, la 
Siege to Orleans, which was the Magazine d 
the Hugonots, and where Andelot, Admin 
Coligni's Brother, was ſhut up with a num 1 the 
Garriſon. The Place was now reduced b 72 : 
laſt Extremity, when Guije was mom BN wn 
wounded with a Piſtol-ſhot, by a Gentlema Pe 
named Poltrot. The Duke finding his En 
approach'd, teſtified exceſſive Reluctance fo 
having kindled the Civil War, and f{eroul 
counſelled the Queen-Regent to make Feat 
on any Terms, The Admiral being charye 
with having been Guiſe's Murderer, end: 
youred to clear himſelf; but the Relations 
the Deceaſed perfiſted in their Belief of I 
Guilt. Mean while, a Peace between ht 
King and the Hugonots cloſely follow d ths 
Duke of Guiſe's Death, without any 
taken by the Prince of Conde, to have Þ 1 
nerous Friend the Queen of England incl 
Nor was this all: for Charles IX, heligl ; 
Havre de Grace, the Hugonots diſting! at 
themſelves in expelling the Egle fon 
Place, which themſelves had put into 1 
Hands. The Earl of Warwick defended u 
Place ſome time with great Bravery ® 4 
ſolution, but the Peſtilence, which aß 115 
the Town, daily took off at leaſt fifty Ma, 
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4 reduced him to the neceſſity of a 
ion. whereby that Town was reſtored 
France. Havre de Grace be- 
thus reduced, a Truce was concluded be- 
een the two Crowns. The Engliſb Forces 
ch had ſerved in France, bringing the 
q e into England, it made terrible Ravages, 
mk of twenty thouſand dying in London 


en, an 


Au 


Me Death of Gui/e made ſome Alteration 
he Affairs of the Queen of Scotland. 
|; IX, declaring himſelf of Age to go- 
was under the Influence of the Queen 
Mother, who not greatly loving her Daugh- 
-n-Law gave her ſeveral Mortifications, 
e Payment of her Dowry was diſcontinued, 
e 
f 3 deprived of his Revenues. The 
ke of Guiſe left a Son, who was too young 
have any Share in the Government, and the 
nana of Lorain had no longer the ſame 
dit as while his Brother lived. Mary com- 
lining of her ill Treatment from the Court 
France, the Cardinal her Uncle, fearing 
emight be provoked to turn towards Eliza- 
th, was more preſſing than ever for her Mar- 
re with the Archduke, and did his utmoft 
effect it. Elizabeth was alarmed at the 
in of allying the Scotiſo Queen with the 
n Family, not being ignorant with 
What Views the Cardinal of Lorain offered 
q Niece ſuch a Marriage. She therefore, by 


ming for her the Tenderneſs of a Siſter, and 
warding ber Intereſts as her own, ſhe defired 
r to conſider, that ſuch Alliance would re- 
ne ber for ever from the Throne of England, 
ce the Engliſh would never run the hazard of 
wing under Auſtrian Domination. 

Elizabeth's Anſwer threw Mary into great 


bred herſelf Elizabeth's rightful Heir; but 
Y VIII, having not ranged her in the Line 
WF vucceſſion, a Parliamentary Statute was 
sry to reſtore her to her Right. With- 
t this, ſhe was in Danger that, in caſe Eli- 


 punttually obſerved. On the other. hand, 


a Statute to be enacted in her Favour, 
Id declare her Heir to the Engl; Crown, 
ade her unwilling to relinquiſh- the Hope 
en her by the 


ce, Spain, and the Engliſh Catholicks. 
ue embaraſſed, ſhe choſe to inform the 
3 of . Elizabeth's Remonſtrances, and 
4e Queen's Deſign to marry her to Lord 
ag f wv; orga 17 5 ed, 70 That _ 
| a rerjon worthy of ber, and that 
3 only amuſed ber, Y pretending to 
0 ber With a Man whom 


Wn Bed, Wat as to the Hope wherewith 


Guard diſmiſſed, and the Duke of 


r Ambaſſador Randolph, told Mary, That, 


trplexity. She, by her Birth at leaſt, be- 


weth died Iflueleſs, King Henry's Will would 


r Uncertainty whether Elizabeth would cauſe ' 


Cardinal her Uncle, of ac- 
(0g thereto by the Aſſiſtance of the Pope, 


ſhe  defigned for 


SHIZABRTH i - Wy 


ſhe was flattered, of being declared her pre- 
ſumptive Heir, it was not much to be- relied 
on; fince, even ſhould ſhe keep ber Word, ſbe 
might have Children, which would render the 
Att of no uſe, or might get it repealed on the 
ſhighteſt Pretext. Fy 10 BY 

Notwithſtanding this Counſel, Mary, after 
a mature Examination of what had been 
offered on both Sides, failed not to reſolve on 
deſiſting from the Deſign of eſpouſing the 
Archduke, leſt it ſhould do her a Prejudice in 
England. But withal, ſhe determined to 
evade the Propoſal intended - to be made her 
concerning Dudley, without however breaking 
with El:zabeth. The Treaty of Edinburgh 
was all this while unmentioned, the Conjunc- 
ture not being proper to preſs that Affair. 

This Year died the ſo frequently mentioned 
Frances Brandon, Dutcheſs of Suffolk. She 
had condeſcended to take for her third Huſ- 
band Adrian Stokes, a private Gentleman, by 
whom ſhe had not any Iſſue. Of three 
Daughters by her former Marriage with Grey, 
Marquis of Dorſet, and afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk, Fane, the eldeſt, had been proclaim- 
ed Queen on the Deceaſe of King Edward VI, 
and loſt her Head. on a Scaffold. Catherine 
was in the Tower, or perhaps already dead. 
Her third Daughter, Mary, had been given 
in Marriage to a Man ſo little diſtinguiſhed, 
that there was no likelihood of her being put 
in Competition with the Queen of Scotland. 
Thus, by the Dutcheſs of Syfo/t's Death, 
Queen Mary ſaw. herielf freed from one 
Rival, who was King Henry VII's Grand- 


daughter. | 


The Truce between France and England 
finally terminated in a Peace, ſigned at Troye 
in Champagne the eleventh of April, 1564. 
By this Treaty, the King of France and 
Queen of England preſerved entire all their 
Pretenſions, without mentioning any in par- 
ticular, not even the Reſtitution of Calais. 
Only ſome ſeparate Articles remained unſigned 
*till next Day, concerning the Hoſtages deli- 
vered to Eligabeth after the Treaty of Cateau, 
which ſhe was willing to reſtore for a very mo- 
detste um 8 
The Tranquility Elizabeth then enjoyed 
would have been compleat, had not her Suſ- 
picions of the Scotiſb Queen given her in- 
ceſſant Diſquiet. It was on her ſhe was perpe- 
tually reflecting, as on her moſt dangerous Ad- 
verſary. She conſidered that the Marriage of 
this Queen might prove to her a Source of 
Oares and Troubles, and draw on her even 
greater Evils. So, her whole Policy tended 
either to obſtruct all "Marriages offered to 
Mary, or at leaſt to effect her eſpouſing a Per- 
ſon from whom England ſhould have nothing 
to apprehend. All this tended only to a ſpe- 
cious Exhibition of ſeveral Reaſons to perſuade 
Mary to accept Lord Dudley, though he ws 
5 n not 
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Darnhy. but with intent to keep. Mam always 
in Awe and Submiſſion. 7-44 $9464. 343434; 


been intimated, Mary ſeriouſiy thought of exe- 
- euting: her Deſign. But as, ſhe Was prepoſ / 

ſeſſed with a Belief, that Eliaubeth only ſought 
tolamuſe her and prevent her from marrying, 

_ (he was under n Neteſſity of employing ſome 

A Artifice tu dfaw the Earl. of Lenox and .rhis 

Son into Set, She began with the Fa- 
tber, and phetended to recall him in order to 

.. s6ftore him to his Eſtate, forfeited during the 
Regeney of the Duke of ( hatelcramt. Eliga- 

| =: | | 
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not directly named. However, it is very un- 
certain, whether Elizabeth ever really deſigned | 
ſuch Match, or only intended to amuſe Mary, 


and prevent her thinking on others; nay, it 


is: very probable that. Dudig's being propoſed 
was only to prolong the Affair; as that Lord's 
endance was ſo abſolutely on the Queen of 
land. This ſeems to be confirmed, by 


the Permiſſion Elizabeth afterwards granted 


the Counteſs of Lenau s Son, Lord Darniy, 
to go into Scotland, though ſhe was not igno- 
rant that Mary had ſome thought of marrying 
that Nobleman, as ſhe intimated to Melvil. 
In effect, Mary had actually reſolved it, not in 


compliance with Eligabethꝰs Counſel, to eſpouſo 
ſome Perſon little able to give her Uneaſineſs, 


but in hopes of receiving a conſiderable Ad- 
vantage from this Marriage. It had been often 
hinted to her, that there as room to doubt, 
whether her Title to the Crown of England 
was ſo good as the Dutcheſs of Sufo/#'s, which 
was ſupported by Henry VIIT's Will, and that 
this was a Point to be decided by Eugliſi 
Lawyers. This was to keep her in Submiſ- 
ſion, and prevent her diſobliging Eligabetb. 
When this Thorn was removed by the Death 
of the Dutcheſs of Suffolk,  and/Catherine her 


: Daughter, : the : Rights of * the Counteſs of 
Lenox, Daughter of Margaret Queen of 
| Scotland by her ſecond Huſband Archibald 
EFarl of Angus, began to be whiſpered. 


Marriage to Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lenox, 


| who retired into England, as in that Prince's 
Reign was obſerved. In reality, the Counteſs 


of Lenox could not, with any ſeeming Juſtice, 


enter into Competition with Queen Mary, 


ſince ſhe came only of Margaret's ſecond 
Marriage, whereas Mary proceeded from the 


firſt: But it could be alledged in her Fayour, 


that ſhe was one Degree: nearer, and Mary 
bad room to feat that this Reaſon would pre- 


vail, if ſupported by Elizabetb. To avoid 


therefore ſuch Competition, Mary had deter- 


miasd on uniting the two Families Titles hy 


her Marriage with Lord Darniy, the Counteſs 
of Lenos s Son, and thereby diſabling Eliæa- 
beth from creating her any Diſturbance, - Eli. 
zobeth- for the lame Reaſon [reſolved td ob- 
ſtruct this Marriage, not from any fear of Lord 


K 33 
2 2 „ 
The two Queens: being reconciled, as has 


(* 
* 


a 


Darnly, who was a Papiſt, to get 


of both King 


of ENGLAND, 


beth thought it not right to oppoſe the f 
Lenox return Home on a Motive rr lf 
reaſonable; In this whole Affair the b a 
Queens behaved with equal Dimas 
At the very time Mary was taking Meaſure 
marry Lord Darniy, unknown to Elizaby 
ſhe pretended a readineſs to be directed þ k 
Counſels. On the other hand, Eliza, 
unacquainted with Mary's Deſign to 11 
Lord Darnly, ſeemed not to perceive i 1 
ing well pleaſed to have her fix her Though 
on a Subject whom ſhe believed to be a. 
Diſpoſal, becauſe the Earl his Father ki 
great Poſſeſſions in England: She hoped thu 
fore to have it always in her Power to hw 
off or delay this Marriage, as the ſhould indy 
proper, her ſole Aim being to gain time 2 
amuſe the Queen of Scotlans. 
Lord Darnley obtained Leave to be a 
three Months, which was granted at e 
terceſſion of Cecil, who never imagined 
would without Queen E/zabetb's Concuring 
venture to marry the Scots Queen,” Yoo! 
ſeemingly he was ſuffered: to go into heul 
only with intent to amuſe Queen aqa 
perhaps to give her Opportunity to eng 
for that moſt perſonable young Noblemm 
Paſſion which might hinder her thinkingq 
any other. However this be, he was well 
received by the Queen, who immediatelyjih 
him great Marks of her Eſteem; and it ol 
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he 


of her Bed. *. Mary ſoon after Ent LAM 


to £/izaberh, deſiring her Conſent. Bai 


vs 
„ 
\ 


through the Suggeſtion of the Earl of Anal 


being induced: to believe that the Qu 


- 


Scotland's Intention was, in — a 
je Con 
of England, and to bring in Popery; eld 
into Conſultation with: her: Priy [Cound 
what was fit to be done to, hinder the 
riage: And accordingly ſent dir Matz 
Throgmort6n, to make her ſenſible bf thell 
zard ſhe ran of loſing her Expechia 
aſcending. the Throne of Exgland, by a Mi 
riage ſo diſagrecable to. the Engliſl. Mer 
Reply was, that the Affair was to fit 
vanced to be recalled ; nor had Queen A 


beth any Ground to diſapprove this Mag 


ſince by her Advice ſhe. had now 
Engliſhman, deſcended from the R 
gdoms, and the firſt Mohn 
of all Britain. Throckmorton, unible 10 


ail with Mary, ſigniſied 10 the Fal def 


nox and N Datnly; tliat their Lo y 
ing expired, af they did not, return 1 
5 Eſtates 3 be forfeited. Tim n 
bacd was not ſufficient to command tha 
dience in ſuch a Juncture: N everthelch, q | 
both wrote to her Majefty very 1 
and Darn in particular proteſted, 

only accepted the Honour done "it ; 
the Queen of Scarland, with Intent ©; 
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ſerve 2 perfect Harmony between the two 
1 ſoon after conferred on |the Lord 
Horny the Dignities of Lord Armanack, Earl 
f Roſe, and the Duke of Rothſay, which 
* th to the eldeſt Sons of the Kings of 
25 ied him, and 
bund. After this ſhe married him, and, 
-þ the Conſent of moſt of the Peers, de- 
1 him King. At this the Earl of Mur- 
f and others whom he drew to his Party, 
TY fretted, and fell to moving tur- 
lent Queſtions : Whether it were lawful to 
mit a Popiſh King? Whether the Queen 
night chuſe a Huſband at her own Pleaſure ? 
And whether the Peers of the Kingdom might 
"ot out of their own Authority impoſe one 
(on her? But however they raiſed Arms, 
nd had diſturbed the Nuptials, but that the 
Queen levied an Army to encounter them ; 
th which ſhe purſued them ſo cloſely, that 
they were forced to fly to England for Protec- 
tion; where Queen Eli abeth made no Scruple 
bo receive them, ſeeing the Queen of Scots 
bad protected ſome Engliſh Malecontents who 
bad fled out of England. | 

on the 19th of June 1566, Mary was de- 
Iver'd of a Son, that was afterward James I, 
of Great Britain; whereof ſhe directly ſent 
Word to Elizabeth; who thereupon ſent Sir 
Henry Killigrew to congratulate her ſafe De- 
werance, But now the Love of the Queen 
if Scots to her Husband the Lord Darnley 
brew cold; and ſhe had not heaped Honours 
bn him fo faſt before, but ſhe now as faſt 
keth them off: For, where, before in pub- 
lick Acts ſhe had uſed to place her Huſband's 
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aſt, and in the coining of Money began to 
leave it quite out. | | 
Ibis Unkindneſs between them was fo- 
mented by one David Rizzo, an Talian, whom 
the Queen had taken into her Service, firſt as 


for the French Tongue, by Means whereof, 
be had oftentimes ſecret Conference with her, 
hen the King her Huſband was not admit- 
ted, This Indignity the King, himſelf be- 
ng given to his Pleaſures of Hunting and 
Hawking, reſented not ſo much as ſome Lords 
Who were his Friends; who told him plainly, 
That it flood not with his Honour to ſuffer this 
Fellmo to live, By whoſe Inſtigation-the King 
ö drawn to plot his Death: One Day taking 
With him the Earl of Ruthven, and others, he 
ulhed into the Queen's Chamber at Supper- 
ne, where finding David Rizzto at a Cup- 
nd taſting ſome Meat that had been taken 
om the Table, he ſeized upon him, dragg'd 
im forth into an outer Chamber, and there 
murther'd him; the Queen at that time be- 
'S Bret with Child, and like by that Af- 
"git to have miſcarry d. But the Fact be- 


N 


ELIZABETH. 


Name firſt, now ſhe cauſed it to be placed 


a Muſician, and then made him her Secretary 


567 


ing done, the King came in to her again, aſ- 


ſuring her there was no Hurt at all intended 
to her Perſon, The Man that had animated 
the King to do this Fact, was the Earl of 
Murray, who was baſe Son of King James V. 
and baſe Brother of Queen Mary. 25 
But the — ſoon repented following ſuch 
violent Counſels; and meant to be revenged on 
them who adviſed him to it. Mary embracing 
this Opportunity, propoſed an Agreement with 
the King who readily conſented. Soon after 
the new- born Prince was baptized, the God- 
fathers were Charles King of Nane, and Phi- 
libert Duke of Savoy; Queen Elizabeth being 
requeſted to be Godmother, ſent thither the 
Earl of Bedford as her Deputy, and a Font of 
maſſy Gold for a Preſent, in value one thou- 
ſand and forty-three Pounds ; but gave him 
expreſs Command that he ſhould not honour 
Darnley with the Title of King. But before 
a Month or two, after the Chriſtning were 
paſs'd, the King in a ſtormy and tempeſtuous 
Night was ſtrangled in his bed, and then caſt 
forth into the Garden, and the Houſe imme- 
diately blown up with Gunpowder. 
The Rumour of this Murder being ſpread 
abroad, the common Fame laid it upon Mur- 
ray and Morton, and their Confederates; Mur- 
ray and Morton upon the Queen. The King 
thus murther'd, and the Queen left alone 
to herſelf, ſhe is counſelled to.-marry with 
ſome that might be able to affiſt her againſt 
all her Oppoſites: Jobn Hepburn, Earl of 
Bothavell, being then greatly in her Favour, 
and though he was the Man that had acted 
the Murder, yet is he by Murray and his 
Confederates commended to the Queen : To 
which Motion, as. being deſtitute of Friends, 


and not knowing whom to truſt, ſhe at laſt. 


conſents, but-upon theſe Conditions, That a- 
bove all Things, Reſpect 
young Son, and that Bothwell: might be legal- 
ly quitted, both from the Bond of his former 
Marriage, and alſo of the King's Murder. 
Hereupon a Courſe is plotted, by which 
Bothavell is called to the Bar; and Morton be- 
ing his Advocate, by the Sentence of the Judges 
he is clearly acquitted, Upon this he is created 
Duke of Or#ney, and by Gonfent of many of 
the Nobility, he is marry'd to the Queen; 
which bred à Sufpicion in many, that the 
Queen was conſcious of the Murder; which 
was the thing that by Marriage they intended: 
And this Suſpicion once raiſed, they ſeek by 
all Means to encreaſe, that they may have the 
better Colour againſt her; and fo, the ne 


Man who had abſolved Bothwell, and cn 


ſented to the Marriage, now takes Arms a 
fly, and then ſeize upon the 


into Priſon in Lochlevyn, under the © 


might be had to her 


(clad in a very homely Garment) they unt 
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of Murray's Mother. Queen Elizabeth ha- 
ving at length Notice hereof, ſent. $ir-Nzrobolas! 
Throgmorton.. into Scotland: to expoſtulate with: 
the Confederates, touching this'infolent Uſage: 
of the Queen, and to vonſult by what Means 
ſhe might be reſtored to her Liberty: But 
Tbrogmorton coming into Scotland, found the 
Confederates in more inſolent Terms than had 
been reported; being divided in Opinion what 
to do with the Queen, ſome would have her 


baniſhed perpetually into England or France, 


ſome. would have her queſtion'd. before the 
Judges, committed to perpetual Cuſtody, and 
her Son .proclaim'd King; others more inhu- 
man, would have her at once deprived of 
princely Authority, of Life and all; and this 
Knox, and ſome other Miniſters; thondered 
out of the Pulpits. Throgmorton on the o- 
ther ſide alledged- many Paſſages out of the 
Holy Scriptures; touching Obedience to the 
higher Powers, maintaining that the Queen, 
was ſubject to no. Tribunal but that in Hea- 
ven: That no judge on Earth might call 


her in queſtion: That there was no Office, nor 


Juriſdiction in Scotland: which was not derived 


from her Authority, and revokable at her Plea- 


ſure. They/again oppoſed the peculiar Right of 
the Kingdom of Scotland; and that in extraor- 
dinary Caſes they were to proceed beſides Order. 
Aber all their debating; all that Throgmor- 
ton could get of them was a Writing without 


any Subſcription, wherein they proteſted, They 


had ſhut up the Quęen with no other Intent, 
but to keep her apart from Bothwell, whom 
ſhe loved fo deſperately, that to enjoy him ſhe 
regarded not all their Ruins ; willing him to 
reſt ſatisfied with this Anſwer till ſuch time as 
the reſt of the Peers met together. And not- 
withſtanding all they could ſay, they ſhut up 
the Queen daily in more ſtrait Cuſtody, tho 
with Tears ſhe beſought them to deal more 
mildly with her, and to let her but once have 
a Sight of her Son; which would not be 
ranted her. At laſt; when fair Perſuaſions 
would not ſerve to make her freely give over 
the Kingdom, they threatened to queſtion her 
openly for incontinent Living, for the King's 
Murther, and for Tyranny, ſo as through 
fear of Death they compelled her, unheard, 
to ſet her Hand to three Inſtruments; in the 
firſt whereof ſhe gave over her Kingdom to 
her young Son, at that time ſcarce thirteen 


Months old: In the ſecond, ſhe conſtituted 


Murray Viceroy during the Minority of her 
| 3 In the third, in caſe he refus d the 
arge, - theſe Governors were nominated: 


ane Duke of Chateleraut , Giles, Earl. of 


2 Earl of Lenox, Jan Earl 
of At Janes Earl. of Morton; Alexander 
Far of Glencarn, and Jabn Earl of Marre. 
And e ſhe. ſignifed to Queen Eli xa- 
beth, by Mrugmorton, That ſhe had made 


5 theſe Grants by Compulſion, through the 


/ 
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Sir Fohn Maſon, Treaſurer of the Queen 


Counſel: of Throg murtan; telling her, I 
a Grant extorted from one in Priſon, i 20, 
ally void, and of no effect. : Queen Mary 
Reſignation - was ſigned the 24th of 50 
1567, and the Infant King was Inauguraty 
by the Biſhop of Orkney, on the 29th folly, 
ys Fit 7 Fer eiche 

Fifteen Days after this Tranſaction, J 
ray himſelf returned out of France into ga. 
land, and within three Days: went to þ, 
Queen, with ſome other of the Confederzteg 
who charged her with many Crimes, 1 
wiſhed her, if ſhe tendered her Lis 1 
Honour, to obſerve theſe - Preſcriptions ; the 
to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, nor &. , 
fire, to be at Liberty; nor to ſtir up the mn 
of England, or the King of France, to my {AB D*ic 
Scotland with any War; nor to think ] 
more on Bothwel's Love, or meditate Reveng a this 


upon any of Bothwel's Adverſaries. | le 
Aurray being now proclaimed Regent c de 
Scotland, bindeth himſelf under his Handa e h 


een of 
ond. 
oner, 
ton 


Seal to do nothing which ſhall concern War 
Peace, the King's Perſon, or his Marriage, « i 
the Liberty of the Queen, without the (9 
ſent of the Confederates; and then yin 


Throgmorton warning by Lydingtm, nt u ec 
make any further Interceſſion for the Om v 
Liberty, for that he and the reſt had rather m , 


Wit of t] 
e dec 
In the 
In the | 
Wet Maul 
or 

a thouſa, 
* Tray 3 
_ wer. 
een for 
L fing in 
Nie 
1 Is, fr 
en E, 
| ich ſhe 
WA 
d would 
, if he 


any Hazard than to ſuffer it. 
A little before this Time, upon one a 
the ſame Day, died two of the Privy-Cound| 


Chamber; Sir Richard Sackville; Vice-Tra- 
ſurer of the Exchequer, a Man both Prudent 
and Provident, and ally'd to the Queen ly he 
Mother Anne Bullen. In his room ſucceeded 
Walter Mildmay,” a Man of Wiſdom and l. 
tegrity : In Maſon's Office came Sir Fran 
Knolles,- who married Katherine Carew, ths 
Daughter of Mary Bullen, the Queen's Me 
ther's Siſter, - ee 
It was now the Vear 1 567, and ir 
tenth Year of Queen Elizabeth, when de 
Earl of Stolberg came into England fron 
the Emperor Maximilian, to treat af tit 


Marriage of the Queen with the -Archduk 


Charles, upon which very | Occafion i | por 
Queen a little before had ſent the Ei dag 
Suſſex to the Emperor with the. Order of ir y 9 
Garter: But in the Treaty of Marriage dle But keg 
fell out ſo many Difficulties about Relig Tan en 
Maintenance of the Duke, about the ee in d 
Title, and concerning Succeſſion, that at MY 100 
it had been treated of Seven whole 1% 75 


together > it came at laſt to nothing, | 

Duke not long after married Mary Dt ö 
ter to Abert the Fifth, Duke of Ben. 
yet both he and the Emperor contin! is 
dier 4 good Correſpondenor| vin 
Queen; . [on DIRE ory OY 
About this time there came from 7 
l, Emperor of Na, and Muſcoty, Baur” 


8 


th of 
Moy ; 2 
Queen: 
50 | wh 
Pe froy 
59. 


-erdico. and 8 Pogorella, with a Pre- 
of rich Furs of Otter, Miniver, and the 
e, tendring all Service and Obſequiouſneſs 
| 15 Queen and the Engh/h. The Mer- 
hants, W, virtue of a Grant from Queen Ma- 
ad combined themſelves into a Society, 
lich ey called the Muſcovia Company; ; and 
ping large Privileges granted them from the 


4 very gainful Voyage: But then it 
an moſt one 4 for the Queen's 
ke they obtained at the Emperor's Hands, 
the Year 1569, That none but the Engliſh 
that Company ſhould traffick in the north 


rs there return'd into England, Anthony Fen- 
en, who in his Travels had made curious 
ervations of Ruſſia, ſet forth a geographi- 
| Deſcription of it, and was the firſt o the 
0% that failed through the Caſpian Sea, 

nd this Year, the 87h of June, Sir Thomas | 
le was created Baron of Buckburft, at 
hiteball. | 

We have ſeen before the firſt Act of hg! 
een of Scots Tragedy; now comes in the 
nd, . Having been eleven Months kept a 
ſoner, at laſt, by the help of George Doug- 
5 to 'whoſe Brother ſhe was committed, 

eſcaped from Lochleyn to Hamilton's Ca- 
We; where, upon the Teſtimonies of Robert 
yr, and others, in a Meeting of a great 
Wt of the Nobility, there was drawn a Sen- 
Ice declaratory, hat the Grant extorted' 
Im the Queen in Priſon was actually void 


at Multitudes flocked to her, ſo as within 
Day or two ſhe had got an Army of at leaſt 
thouſand ; but when they joined Battle with 
rray, being but raw unexpert Soldiers, 
ty were ſoon defeated. In this Caſe the 
een ſought to ſave herſelf by Flight, jour- 
Jing in one Day threeſcore Miles; and com- 
at Night to the Houſe of Maxwel Lord | 
rms, from thence ſhe ſent Jobn Beton to 
jen Elizabeth, with a Diamond Ring, 
ich ſhe had formerly received from her as 
Pledge of mutual Amity ; intimating, that 
would come into England and implore her 
„ if her Subjects offered to proſecute her 
further Queen Elizabeth returned An- 
7, That ſhe ſhould expect from her, in 
dn manner, all loving and FRY of- 
R bees” the Meſſenger was "Teticged. 
> Contrary to the Advj vice of her Friends, 
Fd into a ſmall Bark, and with the Lords 
1 ” and Flemming, and a few others, land- 


of the River of Derwent. the 17th 
7% and the fame Day \ wrote THR to 
Queen in French wi her own Hand, Te 
Port whereof was, Phat having made a an 1 
pe the Hands" of, her” in lent” and 
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mperot, went thither with a Navy yearly, | 
mand to have her brou 's to 


ts of Ruſſia. With theſe Ruſian Ambaſſa- 


Im the beginning : Upon, which Declaration 


and for the Death 


dom. 


I eben in Cumberland; near the 


rebellious Subjects, ſhe was now come into 
England, upon certain Hopes of her approved 
Clemency, and therefore humbly defired ſhe | 


might forthwith be conducted to her Preſence: . 
Queen El:zabeth ſending Letters by Sir Fran- 


cis Knolles, comforted her, and promiſed her 
Aid and Defence according to the Equity of 
her Cauſe, but denied her Acceſs, for at ſhe” 
was held guilty of many Crimes, giving Com- 
Fa: e, as a, 
Place, of better Safety. The Queen of Scots , 
receiving this Anſwer, and finding Acceſs to 
the Queen denied her, made Requeſt again by 
Letter, that ſhe might have Leave both to 
unfold the Injuries ſne had received, and to 
anſwer the Crimes objected, in Her own Pre- 
ſence; humbly entreating her, that either the. 
might be admitted to have Conference and 
Affitance, or elſe have free Leave to depart , 
out of England, to gain Supply elſewhere, and, 
not to be held a Priſoner in the Caſtle at Car- 


; foraſmuch as ſhe came voluntarily into 5 


land, relying upon her Love, ſo often pro- 
fell. | 

Upon theſe Letters Queen Eli zabeth ex 
ceedingly commiſerated her Caſe, and could 
have und in her Heart to admit her to her 
Preſence, but that her Counſellors conceived 
it to be Matter for Conſultation, what to 
do in this Caſe: To detain her in England 
had many Miſchiefs attending on it; to 1700 | 
her into | he as many; to ſend her back. 


into Scotland, many more; ſo. that, in the 


concluſion, moſt were of Opinion to have 
her detained, as one taken by right of Wa ar, 


and not to be diſmiſſed till: ſhe had made Sa- 


tisfaction for aſſuming the Title of England, 
off Darnley her Huſband,” 
who was born .one of the Queen's Subjects. 
In this Diverſity of Opinions Queen El:iza-. 
beth, out of her own Judgment, ſent Word 
by ' Middlemore to the Regent of Scotland, that 
be ſhould come himſelf, in Perſon, or elſe 
depute ſome fit Perſons, to anſwer the Com- 
rin of the Queen of "Scots againſt him and 
his Fong, and render ſufficient Reaſons 
wherefore they 
the F arces ſhe could, ſettle her 5 her Kin 1 18 2 
This Summons Mera obe 200. comes 
to Nik, the Place appointed fy | this Trea realy, 
accompanied with ſeven more of His. intimat 
Friends, who ſtood Delegates for che Infant 


: King, namely, James Earl of Morton, Ain N 
Biſhop of Orkney, "Robert. of. Dinferin, 45 


trick Lord of Lindſey, James Mac-gilly 


Henty Badinary; and with theſe: ge I 


the Secretary, and Fea Basken 0 


E er Day MES thithet Thomas XX | 
ar e of Norfo omas tchie 
of Fu ex, and 25 2 20 ehr 


Fre NI 


Counſe e, appointed 18 = 77 
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| had deprived her, otherwiſe, 
ſhe. would forthwith diſmiſs her, and with 2 | 


— 


an ecken ag 
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een Elizabeth. For the Queen of Scots, 

o took it heinouſly that ne Elizabeth 
would not. hear the Cauſe herſelf, but refer 
her to.S ubjedts, being an abſolute Prince, and 
not Tt "their Proceedin; ngs) there ppeared | 
La % Bilbop of 89 William Lord 
0 ingfton, Robert 1 rd, Boy de, Cowen of EI. 
0 ag, Fol Gordon, aud ames Cockburn. 
Being mh, ngron turned himſelf to the 
Scots, and Saxe them this Advice; maturely. 
to conſider what Prejudice they ſhould draw 
upon themſelves by accufing, t the ueen of 
Scots, and calling Her Reputation in queſtion. 
publickly Before the Es ohh, profeſſed Ene- 
mies of tlie Seotiſb Nation: © Likewiſe what 
Account they ſhall be able to. give hereof to. 
the King, When he ſhall ars, 
and ſhall ſee what an Injury 
Kingdom, his Mother, and 
Wherefore. laid he) it ſee 


44 +7 


his own Perſon : 
neth. requiſite to 


forbear this bel altogetl er, unleſs the 


deen of England will enter into a mutual 
League of Offence and Defence, againſt all 
thoſe which. under this Pretence ſhall go about 
260 Ge wr 
u. this Speech, the Delegates of che 
95 . Seuts made Proteſtation, That al- 
though it pleaſed the Queen of Scots to have. 
wow GY between her and her diſloyal Sub- 
52 debated. before the Eugliſb, yet ſhe being 
a free Prince, and obnoxious to no earthly 
Prince iwhatioever, did not thereby y eld her 
ſelf ſubject to the Juriſdiction and Gmünd c 
of any Perſon. On the E contrary, the Engli 5 
orotefted) that they did in no wiſe admit that 
Proteſtation in prejudice to the Right which 
the Kingsof England habe ancien challenged 
as ſuperior Lords of che Kin dom. of . 
The. Day after, the Quee 7 Scots Del 
ſet . At” 1 5 9 N Dealing 5 
15 | Marr, Glencarn, Humes, 
age the Queen ; and how they 
Id her, 2 r of Death, Fd 
i Crop 3 which therefore (they faid) 
bree. Murray and his Confederates 


—ů 


Had com 
refign 
was of 


WE Frog That they had done nothing 


tumiultu 


= 101 Je] Courſe fe 


t by ' Cohſent of the Bos in Parliament, 
ol at in Bas Bi g. of, Bothell, the Au- 
thor of the Kin s Murther * Show the! ueen 
protected; . as for her Refi 


F: 


tion, that it 


Mer Som” rity. and nd Foe. done. All this the 
Firs ier anſwered. and con- 
1 Papal, that where 


# 4 % 4 3s 


there. are * un 


bed "Biſhops and Ba- 


'rong Gr or kf) that, 4 Yoites i in the Far- 


there were not in that 
Afembly- they ſpeak of,” above 
3 Biſhop, an Abbot, or two, 
Wherefore thei earneſt 
whe thr the 33 of England vou J 
of theſe 5 eber offered her, te 
or A  Redrels, 
ſome new Cement rs. Rom 


liament 0 . nan ON 


. here which is ſaid; that the Hear? of fl lin 


\ chant in London, was ſuborned by Pope HM 


of ENGLAND, 


Queen Elizabeth were added to the ford 

to ſome of whom the.Queen of Sy * 
Exception, unleſs the French and 922 A. 
baſſadors might be taken in, and hetſelt a 
mitted into the Preſence of the Queen wy 
them, publickly to defend her own Wie) 
and, that Murray might be detained Fl ct 
whom ſhe affirmed” ſhe was able tof pro 0 
have been the chief Plotter of the Murde of 
her Huſband Lord Darnley. This Was hel 
to be a juſt Demand b "the Duke of fh 
the Fate of ard Suffex, Lei cefter mi 
the Eord Clinton: But, ht Elizabeth vn. 
ing ſomewhat angry, openly ſaid, that th 
N of Scots ſhould, never want an Ad. 
cate as long as Norfolk lived. It uns ſn 


is inſcrutable ; for how Queen Elizabeth fig 
affcttel in this Caſe of the Queen of yi 


no Man could well diſcern.; ſhe dert 
the Inſolence of her A in Cepoig 
and yet gave no Aſſiſtance to rel 


her, 
her. 


After long Agitation of itis Bull g an 
nothing concluded, Murray, a. litile 2 
his return into Scotland, propounded the My 
riage of the Queen of Scots to the Dile g 
Norfolk; which he with a modeſt Anſpet 
jected, as a thing full of Danger: But wil 


Murray, the more to alienate Queen Bly 
beth's Mi 


ind from the . Queen. of. Sets, on 
out, that ſhe had paſſed away to the pu: if 
Anjou her Right to the Crown of Ea 
and that the Tranſaction was confimed 1 
Reme. He ſhewed Letters alſo which f 
Queen of Scots had written to ſome fin 
whom ſhe. truſted, wherein ſhe accuſed 
cen for not dealing with her accord 
her Promiſe, and boaſting of Succours I 
expected from ſome others. This laſt Ca 
ſomething troubled Queen Elizabeth, * 
could ſhe conjecture from whence any d 
Succour ſhould come, ſeeing both Fran: ll 
the Civil Wars, and the King of Spain ul 
Low Countries, had enough 3 do at hon 
But at laſt it broke out, that one Nauf! 
dolpb, a Florentine, under the Habit of * 


the Fifth to make a ſecret Commotion off 
pia in England againſt the N nt 
rformed indeed with a deal of 5 
pe uch Cunning ; whereupon the Us 
of Scots was removed from Bolton, (a 


the Lord Scroop's) where all the neighbou bis 1 
People were Papiſts, to Tutbury, moi bs * Mc 
the Heart of the Country, under the fg in 


of George Earl of .Shrewſhury. 

he 5 5 this time the 2 in Pag ; 
che Dy tke . Alva i in the Lou Countries 
to en Reon, the utter r 10 ; 


Reli igion : In France, th 
2 Gabe 


are nated within a J 
Time to 12 the 5 


112 15 5, forgetting the Fickleneſs of the 


oteſtants at Newhaven, once again takes up- 


1205 Crowns in Money, beſides Ammu- 


ndance; and with all Huma- 
. ry 115 French that fled into England; 
for that they made ſolemn Prote- 
ey took not up Arms againſt their 
upon their own De- 
2 Kg rho 3 2 
4, breathing nothing but Slaugh- 
JN made tho Dutch come flocking 
to England, as intg a Sanctuary, where with 
= Courtely they were received. 
W 4nd bere it will be fit to ſhew. how the 
| ar in "the Evw Countri, es began firſt; which 
« thus: At what time the King of: Spain 


ought in the Spaniſh Inquiſition, ' 


he uber 


ation the 
ince, on on 24 


ultnous Manner, caft the Images out of 
urches, and broke them in Pieces; and 


E King of Spain taking Advantage at the 
aſhneſs of a few, to charge the whole Na- 
20 with Rebellion, ſent amongſt them Per- 
inde Alvarez, Duke d Alva, a bloody and 
ee Man, who (contrary to the Ordinances 
Fi 1 Coftorns of the Country) took away all 
Wtbority from the ordinary Courts of Juſtice, 
a new Conſiſtories, condemned and put 
Death the Peers without Trial by their law 
Judges, placed Garriſons of Spaniards 


| force exacted the twentieth part of the 
uits of the Earth, and the tenth, of the 
Worables upon every Alienation. At that 
rea mighty Maſs of Money borrowed of 
bee, and other Halian Merchants, was 
Wt out of Spain into the Low-Chuntries, 
re to be employed to Intereſt, which being 
bucht by Shipping, was purſued by the 
nab, and forced to flee for Suckoul into 
wens of England, w whom. the Queen. com- 
nded to be ſuccoured, as conceiving the 
G oney to be the Ki of Spain 8, as it was 
aa out : But at the ſame time Cardinal de 
| afilon coming out of France into England, 
d giving Notice ta the Queen, that the 
== was not the King of , Spain's, but be- 
to certain Merle of Genoa, from 
ence the Nuke. Alua had taken it againſt 
r Will, with a Purpofe to employ it to the 
in of the Proteſtants ; and Information be- 
Alo given her by one that had a Property 
* Money that it was. ſo; ſhe Sem 
put in Security, and to borrow the Mong 
the Merchants Herſelf, which is a uf 
lng with P rinces when che Goods are Yaken 
[Weir Ports; and the King of Spain himſelf | 
| lately ly done the like. The Duke Sta 
5 5 75 of this Dealing of oh ola 
| Shack of Spain's Ambaſſadot In Ll, 
EY, ps all the Goods: . 


„ ele eee 


their Protection, ſupplies them with 


| uber of the meaner fort of rep in tu 
though that Tumult was ſoon quieted, yet 


a Check to their Purpoſe, 


dughout al their Cities and Villages, and 


| tons to the Duke at 
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Engliſh in the Low-Countries, and kept the 
Men Priſoners : The Queen did the like with 
the Dutch Merchants in England. Letters of 
Mart were granted on both Sides, and- this 
grew: to ſuch a Quarrel between both Na- 
tions, that being nouriſhed with other Dif- 
ferences afterward, it brought forth in Eighty- 
eight that Spantfh Invaſion, which is and WR 
be memorable in all future Ages. 

Upon Occcaſion of this Money detain'd' cer- 
tain Peers of England, among whom were, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis of Win- 
chefler, the Earls of Arundel, Northumberland, 
Pembroke, Leiceſter, and others, accuſed Sir 
William Cecil for ſending - away. Money into 
France, making this their Colour; but done 
indeed out of envying his great Fa avour with 
the Queen, and ſuſpecting him to incline to 
the Houſe of Suffolk in the Matter of Suc- 
ceſſion: Hereupon they conſult ſecretly how 
t him impriſoned ; and Throgmorton ſug- 
wt, that if he were once clapt up, they 
might ſoon find out a Way to-cruſh him; but 
the Queen coming to have Notice hereof. gave 
e, and protected Cel 

againſt their combined Pinctices. | 
The Earl of Murray bein returned into 
Scotland, makes the Lords ieve that he de- 
ſires a Meeting at ' Edinburgh, to conſult a- 
bout reſtoring the Queen to her Liberty, 'but 
as Hamilton Duke of Chateltraut (appointed 
Vicegerent of the Kingdom b i Queen) 
and the Lord Heris were coming thither, be 
circumvented them, and before any of the reſt 
1 caſt them into Priſon, and forthwith in 
n open War oppreſſed all her F ayourites, It 
als be thought Murray could . been con- 
tent the Queen ſhould Rave been Liberty, 
but that he knew her Liberty could not be 
without his Servitude; and Queen Elizabeth 
perhaps would willingly have had her reſtored 
to her Kingdom, but that ſhe dgubted ſuch re- 


ſtoring would _ her own Securi 
And thus, - while they 10 their © own 
Ends in the firſt Place” an 5 ts but in the 


ſecond, ſhe had the Fortune to he pitied, 125 
not the Happineſs to be reliexed; 55 all 
could do herlelf, was but 10 fye the Knit of of 
ber Bonds the Kiffer; if ſhe could have fat 
ſtill, they v would perhaps have looſen' d of 
themſelves; Bir now, the more ſhe 3 75 the 
more ſhe was entangled. * 
And now- the Peſtiny of che Duke of Nor- 
folk began to Work: It was in every one's 
"Math" that the Duke woutd- mary the the 
ech bf 'Srots'; + And, tis true,” there Ha 
ent . _ the 3 92 not ſo rms? 
as the Voice ee 1 0 commonly 
prefageth what wil 12 5 5 —7— _—_ moni. 
ofs, and after wärt 21 2 'by 
Arch himſelf at 855 tor Court : but ine 
Duke, before he Wald Mate in the * | 
& 3 . — 


3 


er 
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deliberated with the Earl of Arundel, Nor- 


tbumberland, Weſtmoreland, Suſſex, Pembroke, 


Southampton, and Leiceſter himſelf, who all 
judged it fit he ſhould acquaint the Queen with 
it firſt, and then leave the Matter to her 

Within a few Days, Sir N:cholas Throgmor- 
ton meeting the Duke in the Palace of Meſt- 
minſter, adviſed him to move the Earl of 
Leiceſter himſelf to embrace the Match, ſee- 
ing he had formerly ſued for it, but if he re- 
fuſed it, then at leaſt to take him along with 


him, for that himſelf alone would hardly be 


able to procure the Queen's Conſent, A Day 
or two after, the Earl of Leiceſter propound- 
ed the Matter to the Duke, and then com- 
municated it to the Earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, who thereupon, together with Throg- 
morton, wrote Letters to the Queen of Scots, 
commending the Duke of Norfolk to her for 
a Huſband; the Duke himſelf likewiſe writeth 
to her, tendering his ſingular Love and Re- 
ſpect to her. Upon this Articles were drawn, 
written with Lezceſter's own Hand, and ſent 
to the Queen of Scots, to which if ſhe con- 
ſented, they then promiſed to procure that 
Queen Elizabeth ſhould give her Aſſent, and, 
that forthwith ſhe ſhould be re- inveſted in her 
Kingdom, and the Succeſſion of England ſnould 
lieve the Queen of Scott was not hardly drawn 
to give Conſent to her own Deſire: But in the 
mean time the Duke had imparted to the 
Lord Lumley the whole Proceeding, and had 
much ado to get the Earl of Leicefter's Con- 
ſent, that he might adviſe of it with ſome 
other of his Friends; vet, a little after, he 
opened the Matter to Cecil alſo. 
The Rumour of this Marriage was ſoon 
come to the Queen's Ears; which the Duke 
underſtanding, he dealt earneſtly with the 
Earl of Leiceſter to have the Matter pro- 
pounded to the Queen out of hand. Leice- 
ſter makes Delays, and pretends Cauſes to put 
it off; which Cecil ſeeing, he adviſes the Duke 
to. go and acquaint the Queen with it himſelf, 
This Counſel Leiceſter oppoſed; promiſing to 
open it to the Queen as ſhe went in Progreſs. 
At length, at Farnham, the Duke ſtanding by 
as the Queen fat at Table, ſhe gave him a 
tart Admonition, that he had . beſt take heed 
upon what Pillow he reſted. his Head. After 
his, at Titchjield, Leiceſter fell ſick, or at 


leaſt counterfeited; to whom the Queen 


coming, and bidding him to be of good Cheer, 
| EN» Sighs and Tears craved Pardon for his 
| 1 6 2d, unfolded. to her the whole 922 
from the very Beginning. Whereupon, the 
een called the Duke e the Gallery, re- 
Proving-Him. ſharply for going about the Mar- 
age without acquainting her; and command- 
ehe Dubs made her a free and hearty Pro- 
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fion was yielded to them. At which TH 


miſe of Obedience, and ſpared not to fay, t 
his Revenues in England were not much i 
than hers in Scotland; and that when he gn 
at his Houſe at Norwzch, he thought kings 
in a ſort not inferiour to ſome Kings; but mn 
withſtanding, finding the Queen's Ang. | 
her Countenance; and pexceiving Leiceſtr © 
be in a Manner quite alienated, and my, 
the Nobility alſo, as ſcarcely ſaluting him yy 
they met him, he grew extreamly desc 
and prepared preſently to leave the Can 
meaning to ſtay at Norwich till, by his Fring 
Interceſſion, and his own ſubmiſſive Let 
the Queen's Heart might be mollified toy 
him: Mean while the Court was ſufpichi 

fearful leſt he ſhould raiſe Rebellion, and thy 

ſay). it was concluded, that if he did fo, ft 

Queen. of Scots ſhould preſently be made ry, i 

And now the Duke, who held ſecret (m. 

merce by Letters with the Biſhop of Mm 
Throgmorton, and Leiceſter, being examing : 

touching the Marriage of the Queen of hat 

and certain ſecret Conferences with the Biſty 

of Roſs, confefled moſt of the Objections ud 

was thereupon committed to the Tower, unk 

the Cuſtody of Sir Henry Nevill; within lM 

Days after the Biſhop of Roſs likewiſe is cu. 

mined, and together with the Florentine J. 

bert Ridalph is delivered to the Cuſtody off 
Francis Malſingbam; the Earl of Pemirit 

confined - to his Houſe, and examined yi 

vately. . 5 1 5 

At this Time the Rumour of an Infurrefim 
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being procimed rayon, and bart 
great Forces that were coming again 4 


"nd hid himſelf at Harclhw in a poor Cot- 
oe among the Grahams, who afterwards be- 
him to the Earl of Murray: We tmore- 
made a ſhift to get into the Low-countries, 
| dere he had a ſlender Penſion from the King 
an, and there lived even to old Age. 
8 c the reſt, for Terror and Example ſake, 
e was Hanged at Durham threeſcore and 
rofthe chief. : 
i This Rebellion was ſoon follow'd by ano- 
er whereof Leonard Dacres, a Gentleman 
be North was chief, but he being van- 
bed, fled into Flanders, where he died. 
asberb pardoned all his Followers. 
n the Year 1570, the Earl of Murray, 
Wccnt of Scotland, was ſhot thro' the Body 
one of the Family of Hamilton, who pre- 
ae he did it in revenge of a private Injury. 
ter whoſe Death, the Kingdom being with- 
Wt a Regent, many Diſorders were commit- 
. Thomas Carew and Walter Scot, two 
rincipal Men amongſt the Scorrfh Borderers, 
nd devoted to the Queen of Scots, made In- 
ads into England, waſting all Places with 
ie and Sword, till by Forces ſent out of 
„lend, under the Command of the Earl of 
BY ſex and the Lord Hunſdon, they were de- 
ed: In whoſe Purſuit were three hundred 
Wilocs fired, and above fifty Caſtles were 
„ eerurned. And now to prevent farther Diſ- 
ers, the Lords of Scotland choſe another 
2 WMcoent, Matthew Earl of Lenox; which 
WE /20beth liked, as conceiving he would have 
= ſpecial Care of the young. King of Scotland, 
ming his Grandchild. Soon after the Duke 
t Norfolk was diſcharged from the Tower, 
er he had expreſſed great Repentance for 
Fault, and proteſted, that he would never 
ore think of eſpouſing the Queen of Scots. 
Many Conſpiracies were form'd at this 
mme to ſet the Queen of Scots at Liberty; 
Vongſt others, there conſpired Thomas and 
ard Stanley, younger Sons of the Earl of 
ch, with others; but the Matter being diſ- 
eeered, they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, and ſome 
f chem executed. And now the Lords of 
e Queen of Scots Party continuing to pro- 
F< the Engli/b Rebels; the Earl of Suſſex once 
n, accompanied with the Lord Scroop, en- 
freth Scotland, burneth the Villages all along 
be Valley of Anandale, and compels the Duke 
| Chateleraut, and the Earls of Huntley and 
pyk, under a Writing ſigned with their own 
ads and Seals to forfake the Engliſb Rebels: 
"*Teupon the Earl of Suſſex returned home. 
Queen Elizabeth eaſily perceived that the 
cotifh Queen was the ſole Cauſe of all theſe 
"Motions ; ſhe therefore ſent Sir Milliam 
ci! and Sir Walter Mildmay to the Queen of 
% Who was then at Chatteſworth in Der- 


| 1 Breach in Scotland might be beſt made 
and ſhe reinveſted in her former Dignity. 


ELIZABETH. 


}/ire, to conſult with her by what Means 
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The Commiſſioners made unto her certain Pro- 
poſitions of Agreement: Firſt, That the Trea- 
ty of Edinburgh ſhould be confirm'd; then, 
That ſhe ſhould renounce her Right and Title 
to England during Queen Elizabeth's Life, or 
any Children of her Body lawfully begotten ; 
then, That ſhe ſhould ſend her Son for a Ho- 
ſtage into England, with other fix Hoſtages, 
ſuch as the Queen ſhould nominate ; then, 
That the Caſtle of Humes and Eaſt-caſtle 
ſhould be held by the Eng//þ for three Years, 
with ſome other: To which Propoſitions the 
Queen of Scots for the preſent gave a prudent 
Anſwer, but refer'd the fuller Anſwer to the 
Biſhop of Ro, her Ambaſſader in England, 
and ſome other Delegates; who afterwards 
allowing ſome of the Propoſitions, and not 
allowing others, the Treaty came to nothing, 
but the Matter reſted in the ſtate it was be- 
fore. 

While Matters in England proceeded in this 
ſort, the Queen's Party in Scotland was hardly 
uſed : Dumbarton Caſtle, which had till then 
been in the Hands of Mary's Partiſans was 
taken; and FJ. Hamilton Archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's, the Duke of Chateleraut's Brother, 
as an Acceſſary to the Murder of Lord Darn- 
ley, was hang'd without being arraigned ac- 
cording to Law, In England the Queen of 
Scots had all her Servants taken from her, ex- 
cept ten only and a Prieſt to ſay Maſs ; with 
which Indignities the Queen of Scots being 
provoked, cauſed a large Commentary of her 
Counſels, with certain Love-letters to the 
Duke of Norfolk, to be carry'd to the Pope and 
the King of Spain by Ridolphus; which being 
brought firſt to the Duke, he ordered his Se- 
cretary Hig ford to decypher them, and then 
throw them into the Fire. But inſtead of 
that he hid all the Papers under a Mat in his 
Bed- chamber. Ridolphus, to draw on the 
Duke to be Head of the diſcontented Party 
in England, aggravated to him the Wrongs he 
had ſuffer d; how againſt all Law he had 
been kept a long Time in priſon, and now, 
to his great Diſgrace, was not ſummon'd to 
Parliament: He exhibited to him a Catalogue 
of ſuch of the Nobility who had vow'd to aſ- 
fiſt him : He put him likewiſe in Hopes of 

werful Succours from the Pope and King 
of Spain, To theſe Reaſons the Biſhop of 


Roſs added, That it was an eaſy Matter for 


him to ſurpriſe the Queen, whom, when he 
had in his Hands, he might ſet the Queen of 
Scots at Liberty, and might eaſily obtain of 
Queen Elizabeth a Toleration of Religion. 
The former Reaſons took ſomewhat with the 
Duke, but this Point of ſurprifing'the Queen 
he abhorred as an impious Fact, and there- 
fore rejected as pernicious and dangerous. 
But theſe Affairs came to Elizabeth's Know- 
ledge, by a Pacquet of Letters ſent by R:dol- 
pbus to the Biſhop of Roſs, and by Bayliff's 
7 F Lins Con- 
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Confeſſion, (who brought the Letters) being ſet 


upon the Rack, fo as the Biſhop of RH was 
confined to the Iſle of Ely; Thomas Stanley, 


Sir Thomas Gerrard, and Rolſton were caſt into 


the Tower; and Henry Howard, who had an 
aſpiring Mind to be Archbiſhop, was commit- 
ted to the Cuſtody of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. | 
At the ſame time the Queen of Scots ſent 
Money to her Confederates in Scotland, which 
being by Higford delivered to one Brown to 
carry, and told it was Silver, when he found 
by the Weight it was Gold, he began to ſuſ- 
ct ſomething, and therefore went and deli- 
ver'd both the Money and Letters to the Lords 
of the Council. Upon this Hg ford being exa- 
mined, confeſs'd the whole Matter, and withal 
gave Notice of the Letters he had hid, which 
the Duke of Norfolk had ordered him to decy- 
pher. Two Days after the Duke himſelf be- 
ing examined, and knowing nothing what his 
Servants had confeſſed, denied every Particular, 
and thereupon was again committed to the 
Tower. 
About this time Matthew Earl of Lenox, 


Regent of Scotland, was ſet upon by ſome of 


Queen Mary's Party in Edinburgh, and taken 
Priſoner, together with the Earl of Morton. 
But the Soldiers falling to plunder the Town, 
in the Diſorder Morton fortunately eſcaped, but 
the Regent was carry d away and murdered on 
the Road in cool Blood. 
Fohn Ereſtine, Earl of Mar, was elected Re- 
gent, but he being a Man of a quiet Diſpo- 
ſition, through extream Grief for the many 
Troubles he ſuſtain d in the Place, departed 
this Life when he had governed thirteen 
Months. 

The ſixteenth of January, 1572, the Duke 
of Norfolk was brought to his Trial, before 
the Peers of the Realm. His Accuſation ran; 
I. That he had attempted to deprive the 
Queen of her Crown and Lite, and ſeize the 
Throne himſelf, by the help of Foreigners. 
2. That unknown to the Queen, he had treat- 
ed a Marriage with the Queen of Scots, tho 
he knew ſhe had uſurped the Title and Arms 
of England. z. That he had lent her a great 
Sum of Money, 4. That he had ſupplied 
with Money the Earls of Northumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, who were baniſhed the King- 
dom, and declared Enemies of their Country. 
5. That he had writ to the Pope, King of 
Spain, and Duke of Alva, defiring Aid to 
free the Queen of Scots, and reſtore the Popiſh 
Creed in England. 6. Laſtly, That he had ſent 
Supplies to Lord Herris, and other her Ma- 
jeſty's: Enemies in Scotland. 1. | 
It may in general be faid, that the Duke 
made a very weak Defence to moſt of theſe 
Artictes: But he could not eaſily deny what 
was proved againſt him by his own Letters, 
and the Confeſſions of his Servants and Ac- 


/ 


the Eighth's Reign, for quartering the Am 


In whoſe Room 


King of Spain, to ſollicit them to invade A 


ſhe had ſuffered her Agents in foreign Pas! 
ſtile her publickly, 
theſe Accuſations ſhe either abſolutely 


ſhe was to ſtand Trial, that it might be belt 
the Parliament; as à Princeſs of the 


of ENGLAND, 


complices. The Strength of his Defence u. 

that his Deſign to marry the Scoc;j, Nn 5 

could not be deemed High Treaſon, 1a We”, 
could it be thence inferred, that he intend, ll 7 
to ſeize the Throne. The Queen's At, k = 
replied, That all the Circumſtances of 1 oY 
Affair, and the Duke's whole Procedure | 4 
nifeſtly ſhewed he aimed at ſomething me 
than barely to eſpouſe a depoſed and inpin ble! 
ed Queen; for, by the Meaſures he al Ws 
have taken with ſome foreign Powers, it on. A 
ly appeared that, in marrying the Queen ” 4 ny 
Scots, he deſigned to aſſert her Claim 90 wy 
Crown of England. Finally, after à jg ' 
Examination, he was condemned by his Ph | 4 T 
as guilty of High Treaſon; but the Semen of 
was not executed *till June the ſecond i 3 
Tower-Hill. He confeſſed part of his Cin gun 
excuſed himſelf as to the reſt, and in gen on 
owned he was juſtly condemned; but he . as 
clared, he never had any Thoughts of ref 7 
the Popiſh Religion in England, and tha HM the 
died a Proteſtant. He was Son to the Fad; lv. n 


Surrey, beheaded in the latter Part of Hm 


It 


of Edward the Confeſſor with his own, wit 
out the King's Permiſſion. All of that Pan 
had firmly adhered to the Catholick Regi 
except this Duke, who, very early in Qua 
Elizabeth's Reign, embraced the Reformatih 
Ten Days after the Duke of Nfl 
Death, Elizabeth ſent Privy-Counſellors tot 
Queen of Scots, to inform her what jhe hi 
been charged with at the Trials of Nil 
and his Accomplices, and to tell her, th 
Queen would be extremely glad ſhe could in 
ſtify herſelf, Wherefore the Privy-Counll 
lors repreſented to her, 1. That ſhe had 
ſumed the Title of Queen of England, ul 
afterwards refuſed to ratify the Treaty dM 
Edinburgh, whereby ſhe had engaged to 1 
nounce it. 2. That ſhe would have mari 
the Duke of Norfolk without the Queen 
Knowledge, and there was reaſon to believe RG: 
was with Deſign to dethrone her, ſince ff 
would have uſed foreign Troops to ſet . 
Duke free. 3. That ſhe was deeply concenid 
in the Northern Rebellion. 4. That (be il 
relieved the Rebels in Scotland and lum 
5. That ſhe had ſent R7dolf; to the Pope a 
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land. 6. That ſhe had received Letter fu 
the Pope, wherein he aſſured her of his 
tection. 7. That ſhe had procured the FF 
Bull, to abſolve the Queen's Subpect i 
their Oaths of Allegiance. 8. Laſtly, TW 


England. 
Queen of Eng * 


or elſe fairly extenuated; and deſired, f 
Blook 
Royal of England. "i 


bd 


ſt was in this Year that the Proteſtants in 
k-mce were inhumanly | maſſacred, wherein 
q Admiral Chatillon, and all the Hugonots 
ho had been decoyed to Court, under Co- 


ih Princeſs Margaret, the King of Francés 
ter. It is needleſs to expatiate on this hor- 
15 Maſſacre, ſo univerſally known ; it ſuf- 
W... in a Word to obſerve, it demonſtrated to 
F who had the uſe of -their Faculties, that 
.mce had then the molt perfidious Court our 
old ever beheld. — . 
This Maſſacre threw all the Proteſtants in 
„me into the utmoſt Conſternation, eſpeci- 
ben they knew it was openly approved at 


ne. The Proteſtant Princes of Germany 


2 only the Introduction of a Combina- 
on to deſtroy their Religion throughout Chri- 
dom, and the Sworfſers in a Diet reſolved 
mer more to ſupply France with Forces. 
at the Eng/i/þ Court reflected on it particu- 
ly, not queſtioning but that the Storm would 
on break upon England. 
But notwithſtanding all this, the Prench 
ng offered to renew the League with a freſh 
I th and propoſed a Marriage between Eli- 
Wc and his youngeſt Brother the Duke of 
nfm, In ſhort, to give El:zabeth a ſenſi- 
> Mark of his pretended Friendſhip, he en- 
ated her to ſtand Godmother to the Prin- 
b brought him by his Queen, laſt Oober. 
beth anſwered to the firſt Propoſal, that 
E laſt Treaty not having been violated on her 
rt, ſhe faw no manner of Neceſſity to re- 
wr or confirm it by freſh Oaths. As to her 
arrying the Duke of Alenſon, ſhe fo ex- 
ſed herſelf, that ſhe left it undetermined, 
ether ſhe would accept or refuſe it. And 
Anſwer to Charles's requeſting her to be 
damother to the Princeſs his Daughter, ſhe 
that notwithſtanding her Subjects, and 
ers foreign Princes, diſſuaded her from en- 
ng into a ſpiritual Alliance with a ſworn 
my of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe was 
ling however to give him a Proof of her 
ire to preſerve their mutual Friendſhip, as 
as the was able. N 
I muſt now touch on the Scotiſb Aﬀairs, I 
Fc already mentioned the Death of the Earl 
Mar, Regent of Scotland, in whoſe Room 
choſe James Earl of Morton. Nothing 
more advantageous to Elizabeth, than 
lee the Regency of Scotland in the Hands 
8 Perſon who depended on her, and whom 


led.” But, on the other Side, the Court of 
"ce finding, that, by the Earl of Morton's 
motion, they were on the Point of utterly 
8 Scotland, reſolved to do their utmoſt to 
| - new Regent, and ſupport thoſe who 
led his Premotion to that Dignity, viz. 
lam Lord Grange, Governor of Edin- 


ur of the Nuptials of the King of Navarre 


n to prepare for their Defence, believing 


could manage in a manner juſt as ſhe- 
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burgh Caſtle, the Lords Humes, Lydington, 
and others, as being their only Way to pre- 
ſerve any ſort of Influence on the Affairs of 
that Country. The Duke of Guiſe, who ma- 
naged all, plainly forefaw that the Earl of 
Morton, if left unmoleſted, would not fail, 
with England's Aſſiſtance, abſolutely to cruſh 
Mary's Party, and ſhut out for ever the French 
from Scotland. He reſolved therefore to ſend 
thither Yerac, with Money to ſupply the Oc- 
caſions of thoſe in Edinburgh Caſtle; under 
Colour of labouring to appeaſe the Troubles: 
But Verac not being ſoon enough ready, the 
Money was put into the Hands of Grange's 
Brother, who had been ſent into France to 
ſollicit Succours. At the fame time, great 
Pains were taken to gain the Earls of Argyle 
and Athol; and the Duke of Chateleraut was 
told, if Grange could keep the Caſtle in oppo- 
ſition to the new Regent till Vhitſuntide, he 
would be ſtrongly aſſiſted by the Pope, Spain 
and France, | | + 
During this whole Year, the Scotſh Queen 
and her Adherents greatly rely'd on the Duke 
of Alva's Aſſiſtance, and yet they had nothing 
to hope from that quarter. From the Begin- 
ning of the Year to the Pariſian Maſſacre, 
the Duke had been fo imployed, that it was 


not poflible for him to think ſeriouſly on Queen 


Mary's Concerns, tho' he wanted not Inclina- 
tion to annoy Elizabeth. Count De la Marc, 
whom (to avoid a Rupture with Spain) the 
Queen had driven from her Ports, had ſeized 
the Briel in Holland, and by that unexpected 
Blow revived the Courage of thoſe who wiſh'd 
a Deliverance from the SHaniſb Domination. 
Not long after, the whole Province of Hol- 
land threw off their Yoke, and Fluſhing, with 
ſome other Towns in Zealand, follow'd that 
Example. The Duke of Medina Cel, ſent 
afterwards from Spain with a Fleet, was de- 
teated by the Confederates, and moſt of his 
Ships taken, In a Word while the Duke of 
Alva was bufied in reducing the revolted 
Towns in Holland, the News of Mons being 
ſurpriſed by Count Lewis of Naſſau obliged 
him to quit Holland, in order to attempt the 
Recovery of that City. Mean while, the 
Prince of Orange enter'd the Netherlands at 
the Head of a ſtout Army raiſed in Germany. 
On the other hand, Charles IX. ſent Naſſau 
five thouſand Foot and five hundred Horde, 
commanded by Genlis, which were defeated by 
the Duke of. Alva, to whom Charles himſelf 
had ſent Notice of the March of this Aid, de- 
ſign d only to amuſe the Hugonots, The Tra- 
gedy, which was preſently after acted in France, 
having open d the Prince of Orange's Eyes, he 
was forced to diſband his Army, finding the 
King of France, who promiſed to contribute 
towards its Support, would not keep his Word. 
Hence it appears that, during the Courſe of 
this Year, the Duke of Alva was not able to 
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ſend any Forces to Scotland, though Mary's 
Friends were ſtill building on ſuch Succours. 
Mary's Expectation of Aſſiſtance from Spazn 
proved greatly to her Detriment, becauſe when 
her Practices were. diſcovered, Elizabeth be- 
came more intent on ending the Troubles of 
Scotland; beſide, the King of France grew 
ſomewhat cool, when he found Queen Mary 
threw herſelf into the Arms of the Spaniards. 

Tho' Charles IX. of France, and Elizabeth 
were exceſſively jealous of each other, they 
however held a regular Correſpondence capa- 
ble of deceiving thoſe who were unacquainted 
with the Intereſts of the rwo Courts. The 
Beginning of the Year 1573, Elizabeth ſent 
the Earl of Worceſter to Paris, to ſtand in her 
ſtead to the Princeſs, Charles's Daughter who 
was named Elisabeth, carrying with him a 
Font of Gold weighing three hundred and 
twenty-ſix Ounces. She had order'd her Am- 
baſſador not to be preſent at the Maſs during 
the baptiſmal Ceremony, and, in caſe it was 
inſiſted on, to deſire the Queen of Navarre to 
ſtand for him. 

A little before, Queen Catherine di Medicis 
had ſent to Elizabeth Count Rais, her Confi- 
dent, to propoſe once more the Marriage of 
the Duke of Alenſon, her third Son; but this 
was not the ſole Motive of his coming. The 
ſaid Count had Orders to obſerve what paſſed 

in England, where Count Montgomery, and 
ſome other French Refugees, were equiping 
a Fleet to relieve Rochelle, which, after a long 
Blockade, was at length formally beſieged : 
The Duke of Anjou commanded at the Siege, 
having with him the Duke of Aenſon, his Bro- 
ther, and all the Catholick Nobles of France. 
Elizabeth anſwer'd, concerning the Propoſal 
of the Marriage, that ſhe was very willing to 
begin a Treaty about it, provided the Article 
of Religion was firſt ſettled ; elſe it was in 
vain to ſay any more of it. 

We are at length on the Point of ſeeing a 


Period put to the Troubles of Scotland. Mor- 


ton, the new Regent, having good Intelligence 
of what paſſed at the Court of France, and 
knowing it was reſolved powerfully to aſſiſt 
Queen Mary's Faction, after the Reduction of 
Rochelle, believed he ought to improve this In- 
terval to prevent their Deſigns. He propoſed 
therefore to Grange, by James Melvil, to re- 
new the Negociation begun before the Earl of 
Mar's Death. Grange and his Aſſociates made 
at firſt ſome ſcruple, becauſe they expected the 
French Succours promiſed them by Lord Sea- 
ton: however, not to give occaſion to ſay, they 
were quite averſe to Peace, and in order to 
gain time till Yhitſuntide, Grange replied, he 


The following Project was formed between the Court of France and Queen Mary's Party; that Marquis de Maint 
Hire, with one thouſand Foot, and, after joining the Queen's Friends, repair to Edinburgh, whoſe Caſtle Lidington a 
iſed to deliver to the French, and, in Conſideration thereof, were to have a Penſion in France; after which they For 
tify themſelves at Loughbretor, Brochty, Dundee and Aymouth ; and then the Duke of Guiſe was to come over WM 
deliver the Queen of Scots; and, at the ſame time, her Friends in England, who were very numerous, were to riſe. 
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Ordnance and Ammunition, for beſieging £4 


was willing to accept the fame Term: had 
been offered by the Earl of Mar, Provided th 


Queen's whole Party were included in th a 
Treaty. The Regent, who was better %, a 
formed than Grange imagined, eaſily ah t 
this Anſwer tended only to prolong the x D 
gociation by the Difficulties in procuring : K 
neral Content. He refuſed therefore to treit t 
with the whole Party, and offered to gi, (; 
Grange and his Friends all the Sattel 5. 
they could reaſonably expect; but his 0; i 
was rejected. Whereupon he turn'd to th a 
Duke of Chateleraut, and the Earls of Hu. acc 
ley and Argyle, who were not fo ſcrupuloy BY 
as thoſe of Edinburgh Caſtle. They treit - 
for themſelves and Dependents, that is, 6 la 
almoſt all the reſt of Mary's Party, wiku WW" 
regarding the Concerns of Grange and his A. Hoy 
ſociates. | J 

Grange had no ſooner Notice of the Agre. 0 f 
ment which was negociating between the Re. 5 
gent and the Fleads of Mary's Faction, bit 4 
he ſtrove to raiſe Obſtacles by offering to ſur Sear 
render Edinburgh Caſtle in fix Months: But Marc 
the Regent had better Intelligence than Gran! b be 
imagined, it was eaſy for him to perceive th 4 be 


Offer tended only to gain Time till the Fr 
Succours ſhould arrive . At length, wha 
Grange underſtood Mary's chief Adherenh 
were on the Point of figning their Treaty, k 
offered inſtantly to deliver the Caſtle, provid 
he might put it into the Hands of the Ea! d 
Rothes ; but the Regent judged it not proper vo 
ſtation in that Fortreſs a Governor of G 
Nomination. | 1 
But the Regent, not having many Fore 
and wanting Artillery and Ammunition, wh 
reaſon the Publick Magazine was in Eau 
Caſtle, applied to the Queen of England H 
heſitated not to conclude with the Regt han 
Treaty, wherein, among others, was inch 


the following Articles: 
Elizabeth ſhould ſend to the Regent, Mt 


burgh Caſtle, jointly with the Scots. 
No Capitulation ſhall be granted to the 
fieged, without the Regent's and Engl 
neral's mutual Conſent. : 
The Caſtle, if reduced, ſhall be delivered UG 
the King of Scotland. | „ 
On the Caſtle's Reduction, all the Privo" 
there taken ſhall be detained, to be pro 
againſt according to Law, the Queen of 
land being therewith firſt acquainted. 
Purſuant to this Treaty, her faid VP 
ordered Sir William Drury to mar 
Scotland with fifteen hundred Men, a 
Train of Artillery, who inveſted the © 


ſhould 
d Gro 


= 


* 


nd the Beſieged, for a whole Month, made 


moſt deſperate Defence; but their Water 
4 CLE 


ling. they were forced to furrender at 
e = may credit the Engliſb and 
rats of the King's Party. Mev affirms, on 
he contrary, that they capitulated, but the 
(ypitulation. was not regarded. Thus much 
8 certain , the Laird of Grange, James Nint. 
ie his Brother, and ſome others, were con- 
+mned to be hanged, and the Sentence Was 
cordingly executed. Lidington died in Pri- 
ng, 

27. — and Sir Robert 5 Mel vil Were re- 
raked, Thus ended the Civil Wars of Scot- 


ud, and here Elizabeth's Adverſaries loſt all 


1 


Hopes of invading her from that Quarter. 
Juſt when Mary's chief Partiſans were about: 
to fipn their Treaty, Verac, who was ſent in- 


deir Ground, was forced by a Storm into 
Trhorough. The Preſident of the northern 
Marches, having thereof Notice, ordered him 
to be convey d to London, without giving ear 
t any, of the Arguments he alledged againſt 
= in pleading his Character. It was after- 
W-nicds known that, the Moment he was ſeized 
r burned all his Papers. The French Am- 
aador was very clamorous, highly exclaim- 
Wins that Verac was hinder'd from purſuing his 
Woge to Scotland; but he was told, that 
Whcr Majeſty had no Advice of ſending this Am- 
bafador, and if ſhe had known it would have 
eien Care he ſhould have been treated with 
ee Reſpect due to his Character; that he had 
en brought to London, by the general Or- 
er given the Preſident of the North to deal 
os by all Foreigners who ſhould land in thoſe 
, . except they were known to be Mer- 
is, By | 

The Ambaſſador was not extreamly well ſa- 
tsfed with this Anſwer ; but he had till leſs 
Wcalon to be ſo with that he ſoon after got 
bis urgent Requeſt for Leave to have with 
Wile Scoriſſ Queen a private Conference. 

Requeſt had been of | 

ength Elizabeth, tired with his Importunities, 
i told him ſhe was not ignorant of the 


e e 3 


other, in Favour of Mary, and how they 
ood affected to England; that nevertheleſs 


Lreaty, and would ſtill obſerve it, chuſing ra- 


dan from her: That, in caſe of a Rupture, 
e queſtioned not ſhe ſhould be able to de- 
nd herſelf, being well aſſured of the Aﬀe- 
bon of her Subjects: That ſhe could ſcarcely 
train lome who offered to relieve Rochelle at 
er on Expence, and maintain in Gaſcorgne, 
* Months, an Army of 20000 Foot, and 
900 Horſe | 5 | 
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as ſome affirm, poiſoned himſelf. 


 Sotland to encourage the Party to ſtand -- 


This 
ten in vain repeated. At 


rattices of the King of France and Queen- 


be had always inviolably obſerved the late 


er the Breach ſhould come from France, 


on the Ambaſſador's demanding Leave for vx 
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Yerac to purſue his Journey to Scoflapd;' the 
Queen agreed to it, -after:1ome affected He- 
lays : But while ſhe was putting Obſtacles in: 
his Way, the :cauſed a Letter to be ſent from 
the Earl of Morton, telling her, that Heruc's 
coming to Scatland wauld be very diſpleaſing 
to him, as gdyell as to the Duke of Chateleraur, 
and the Eafl Of Hunte, with whom he was 
in perfect Frlendſhip : IThat therefore: he be- 
lieved the Ewoy would do 3xyell to fave him- 
ſelf the Trouble of that Journey. While. they 
were debating at London about this Affair, the 
Caſtle of Edinburgh ſurrender'd, and ſo Verac's 
Journey became intirely nedleſs. 
Scotland being in Peace, under the Autho- 
rity. of the young King, and of à Regent de- 
vated to England, Elizabeth was freed' from 
great Anxieties. The recalling the Duke of 
Alva from his Government of the Netherlands 
was a farther Augmentation of her Felicity. 
The Commander Regqueſens, who ſucceeded: 
De Alva, finding he had full Employment, 
refuſed | interfering in the Affairs of "England 
and Scotland, and fo Elizabeth had nothing to 


apprehend' from that quarter. Her Enemies 


had no longer Admittance into Scotland, and 
England being fafe from. all Attacks. but by 
Sea, ſhe lived ſome Years in great Tranquil- 
lity: beſide, France was not in a Conditidn. to 
make any conſiderable Attempt upon her, CY 
well for want of naval Forees, as becauſe of - 
the Civil Wars which deſolated the Kingdom. 

On the 30th of May 1573, died Charles IX. 
King of France, in the twenty- fifth Year of 
his Age: The Manner of his Death was ſo 
extraordinary, that it gave octafion, not only 
to. the Proteſtants but the Catholicks them 
ſelves, to conſider it as a Stroke of Divine Ven- 
geance for the horrible Maſſacre he had fo 
inhumanly procured. The Blood guſh'd out 

of ail the Paſlages of his Body, and even 
ſpouted through his Pores. The Queen- mo- 
ther ſo well took her Meaſures that, preyail>i 
ing on the expiring Monarch to confer on het 
the Regency of the Kingdom, ſhe kept all 
quiet till the Arrival of his Brother, the Duke 

of Anjou, who had been elected King of Po- 
land a little before, who ſucceeded his Bro- 
ther, by the Name of Henry III. He arrived in 
France the 5th of September, but came not to 
Paris till about the Middle of February, in the 
Year enſuing. o 2 ON 

Nothing memorable-paſſed in England du- 

ring the Years 1574, 1675, and 1576. only 
in the laſt mentioned Year we find that the 
Earl of Eſex died in Ireland, and the Earl of 
Leiceſter private marry'd the Widow, un- 


| known to Queen ;Shzabeth, tho he was ſuſ- 


pected of having got-Eſex poiſon d. He was 
{till ſo firmly fix'd in the good-Graces of his 
royal Miſtreſs, who was ſo biaſſed in his Fa- 
vour, that no Man diirft tell her vo eh, A 
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It was. one of Queen Elizabeth's greateſt Fail- 


« ings to place her Eſteem on a Perſon who ſo Pr 
little & 1 n of Orange inform'd her of Don Juan Des 
Early in the Year 1677, Don Jaan of Au- to marry the Queen of Scots, and the bun 


Aria, enter d the Netberlands, full of vaſt Pro- 
jos, Ne was a Prince of great Genius, and 
of Ambition ſuitable to his Birth. All his 

iews tendetl to Sovereignty, His firſt Scheme 
was to make himſelf King of Tunis. That 

Feots, and becoming Sovereign of all Great- 
the N#/berlands, had in his Head two grand 
Deſigns; firſt, abſolutely to ſubdue thoſe Pro- 
vinces ; ſecondly, to poſſeſs himſelf of En- 
gland and Scotland. Elizabeth was not igno- 
rant of the firſt ; but to the ſecond ſhe was 
Soon after his Arrival he ſurpriſed the Ca- 
ſtle of Namur. At the fame time, he ſolli- 
cited the German Troops, who were wait- 
ing for their Arrears, to ſurrender the Places 
where they were in Garriſon ; but he was 
prevented by the States, who found Means 
to gain thoſe Troops before him. The States 
imputed this Rupture to Don Juan's Ambi- 
tion, and carry d their Complaints to the King, 
to whom Don Juan alſo wrote, that the Ca- 


bals of the Prince of Orange had conſtrain d Philip II. undertook to ſupply whatewt wil 
him to provide for his own Safety, Howſo- requiſite towards its Accompliſhment, In th 


ever this be the States of Brabant called the 
Prince of Orange to their Relief, and gave him 
the Superintendency of their Country, by con- 


ing on him the Title of Ruart, a Dignity , 


anſwering to that of Dictator among the Ro- 
man This Procedure raifed a Jealouſy in the 
Duke of Arſcot, and ſome other Brabant 
Grandlees, who to ruin the Prince of Orange's 
Credit, propoſed to the United Provinces the 
electing a Governor General, under Colour 
they ſhould have all the fame Head. The 
Princeof Orange perceived he was aimed at, but 
not to give occaſion to a fatal Diviſion of the 
Gotifederates Forces, oppoſed not the Election. 
*Khe:Chbice fell on Archduke Matthias, the 
Emperor Nadalpbus the Second's Brother, and 
the Prince of Orange was declared his Lieute- 
nant. However in the Archdake's Patent 
were inſerted certain Conditions which left 
the whole Authority to the States, but gave 
Matthias the Title and Honours of Governor. 
This done, Matthias ſtealing away, as was 

ed, from his Brother, the. Emperor's 
Court, repair'd to the Netherlands, where he 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


 nourable 


dred Zalian Soldiers, maintain d by his Cathv- 


her Eyes towards what paſſed in the Ny, 
kinds, becauſe, at the ſame time, the 


fent Ambaſſadors to requeſt her Aſiftang 9 
finding that Prince's Views to be more erte. 
five than ſhe imagined, ſhe immediately 
tify'd the States Deſire, dy lending th 
hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling. Mes 
while, at the very Juncture when K/;2,j 
lent Money to King Philip the Seconds Ex. 
mies, ſhe wrote to him, that ſhe deſigned 1 
any way to violate the ancient Alliance h. 
tween England and the Houſe of Burgung, 
That, on the contrary, ſhe ſupplied the Cy. 
federates with Money, only to ſecure the; 
Provinces to him, and hinder them from d. 
ſperately throwing themſelves into the Am 
of France, Very probably, Philip was jy 
abundantly fatisfy'd with theſe Reaſons, by 
feign'd to be ſo, not to induce Elizabeth þ 
do more. | 
While Elizabeth aided the Netherland Col. 
federates, under colour of preventing their yg 
plying to France; Philip retaliated this Co- 
teſy by attempting to raiſe a Rebellion in hi hh 
land. Of this Scheme Thomas Stukeh, « fi 
tive Engliſhman, was the original Author, a 


Year 1570, Stukely repaired to Pius V, rng 
perſuaded him, it would be very eaſy to du 
the Engh/h Fleet, and then conquer Vim 
to that purpoſe he deſired the Comm 
a few Ships, and three thouſand aim ff 
The faid Proje&, which could not then Een 
executed, was reſumed under the Pontifical WP 

Gregory XIII, who was allured with the Hoy Pn: 
of procuring the Crown of Ireland for his 
ftard Son Giacomo Buoncompagno. The: 1 
no great Appearance of King Philip's md 
depending on the Succeſs of this Enterprit; 8 
but he doubtleſs hoped to cauſe a Diver 
which ſhould hinder Elizabeth from aſſitiꝶ 

the revolted Netherlanders, or at leaſt c. 

vince her, that ſhe ought to be more cube ff 
of offending him. However this be, the fu: 
tif, having confered on Stukeley ſeveral *r 
itles , taken from the Kinga 
of Treland, as if he had been in Foſſa pro 
furniſh'd him with ſome Ships, and eight hu f m 


lick Majeſty. Stukely failed from Civit fa, 
chia, and Ach ed ot . u, with Int 
to purſue his Voyage and Undertaking. B 
Don Schaſtiar, King of Portugal, beim ud 
paſſing into Africa, to war upon the ow 
perſuaded Stukely to accompany bim wo 
Expedition, and obtain'd King bee 


miſſion. Not long after, they both Pen 


ks - | \ | ; . g ebe 

| emf | Catolaggh, Viſcount Motough, and Baron of . » This Sake was Pars ad 
0 ing his E into Faland, where being diſappointed of n kad of being v 
he vented many Scurrilities againſt the Queen, and then made his from Felond to Fu V. Cond GU 
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. the moſt memorable Battle of Acazar, and 
Philip relinquiſh'd the Project of conquering 
jreland, for that of ſecuring the Crown of 
pimgul on the Demiſe of old Cardinal Don 
que, who ſucceeded Don Sebaſtian. 
The War commencing in the Flemiſh Pro- 
races, ſeveral Companies of Voluntiers in 
sind were raiſed, who went to ſerve the 
gates, with Queen Elizabeth's Conſent, or at 
att Connivance. On the other Hand, part 
ecke Spaniſb Troops, diſmiſſed on Don Juan 
Arias Arrival, were now returned to the 
lerlandt, and Alexander Farneſe, Son of 
W0411210, had brought 3 a ſtout Band 
WW lions. With theſe 
ind at Gemblours, a ſignal Victory over the 
ies Army, which was follow'd by the Re- 
tion of diverſe Places. | i 
The States Affairs were now in a very in- 
Wifercnat Poſture, The ſealouſies among their 
Wrindees, and the Diverſity of Religions, bred 
dangerous Troubles in this new-born 
temublick. The Duke of Alenſon, now Duke 
e, and Prince Cafimir, equally offered 
Wheic Aſſiſtance to the States, who knew not 
Which way to turn; but at this very Juncture 
ee occurred a lucky and very unexpected 
eadent. The City of Amsterdam, which had 
benso been for the King, determined on join- 
che Confederates, and thereby conſiderably 
Wcapthened their Party. On the other hand, 
nt paſſed ſoon after in the ſame City, great- 
yy increaſed the Suſpicion and Diſtruſt of the 
Witholicks, Thoſe who had been 1 
WP account of Religion, being recalled, foun 
to expel the Magiſtrates, and put that 
Government into the Hands of the Re- 
Wind, The like was done at Haerlem, U- 
, and other Places; and this gave the 
utholicks reaſon to ſuſpect that, under Co- 
ur of maintaining the Cauſe of Liberty, 
as a Deſign to aboliſh the ancient Re- 
an: And therefore to nt the Execution 
u Project, the Catholicks propoſed to give 


Juv, a Prince attach'd to his Religion, and 
om they hoped the Prince of Orange 
of d not have the fame Influence as over 
. The Prince of Orange not think- 
per to oppoſe this Motion, for fear of 
| yo keg ors Suſpicions, the Duke 
4 Was e States declared Protector 
the Belgick Liberties, : 
en White, the Reformed, fearing the 
we Anon s Arrival would produce ſome 
105 Proudicial to their Religion, preſented 
he dates a Petition, defiring to be admitted 
bo Exerciſe of the publick Offices, as well 
Clicks, This Requeſt was granted, 
| Pre the Catholicks ſhonld enjoy the 
, a. in Holland and Zealand, | 
Reſolution, fon! without directly oppoſing 


. 
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ELIZABETH. 


orces Don Juan 


Government of the State to the Duke of 
famed ſhe really intended to marry. 


| ptebenſſve left at length the Regent's il Cen- 
Means however to evade ng 


$79 
the annexed Condition. Thence aroſe great 
Diviſtons among the Confederates 
— While theſe Diſputes ſenſibly prejudiced the 
Union of the confederate Provinces, it fell out 


. that the Inhabitants of Gaunt expelled all the 


Romiſh Priefts from their City, and, without 
obeying the Archduke and Prince of Orange 
who commanded their being recalled, prepared 
for their Defence; iti caſe any Attempt ſhould 
be made to compel them to ſubmit. On the 
other hand, thoſe of Artois and Haynauli re- 
fuſed to ſuffer the Reformed in their Territo- 
ries, and even pretended that the Gantois ought 
by Force to be reduced to their Duty. But 
the Prince of Orange ſtoutly oppoſed all vio- 
lent Methods, by reaſon of the manifeſt Dan- 
ger of turning againſt themſelves the Arms of 
the , Confederates, at a Juncture when Don 
Juan of Auſtria was preparing to do his utmoſt 
to deſtroy them. But Don Juan had not 
Time to improve theſe Troubles raiſed in the 
Netherlands, being prevented by Death the 1/ 
of October, 1578. There had been a Con- 
ſpiracy againſt him, for which two Eugliſs- 
men, namely Ratcliffe and Grey, were exe 
cuted. But he could not eſcape the Poiſon 
which, if we may credit certain Writers; was 
given him by order of the King his Brother, 
On his Deceaſe, the Prince of Parma aſſumed 
the Command of the Army till farther Or- 
ders from the Court of Spain. His principal 
Care was to cheriſh the Diſſention among 
the Flemings, and the Inhabitants of Haynauli 
* Artois, wherein he ſucceeded to- his De- 


e. | | 
While the Duke of Anjou was in the Ne- 
therlands, he ſent into England a Gentleman; 
named Bacqueville, to renew the Treaty of his 
Marriage with Queen Elizabeth. The King 
of France alſo ſent thither Rambourllet on the 
ſame Errand, being very deſirous to get rid of 
a Brother who gave him great Uneaſineſs thro 
his Levity, which ſuffer d him ts be directed 
by Perſons who had not always his Intereft 
in view, Her Majeſty received theſe Envoys 
ſo very graciouſly, that it was univerſally pre- 
to marry. But be. 
fore J recite the Event of this Negociation, it 
will be requiſite to give a general Knowledge 
of what was tranfacted in Scotland during the 
Year 1578, ER £2206 
The Earl of Morton fhil governed that 


Kingdom as Regent, but ſo as daily to make 
_ himſelf freſh Enemies. If Met! is to be 


credited, he was haughty and avaritious, He 
fought Pretences againſt the Rich, to rob ther 
of their Eſtates, and could ſuffer about hint 
ſuch only as were Hberaf of their Adufations, 
Elizabeth, whoſe Inteteſt it was to pfeſere 
Peace in Scotland, under the Adininiſtration of 
a-Perfon on whom ſhe could depend, was ap- 


duct would deprive her of that Advantage, 
3 "Wie. 
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; Wherefore ſhe diſpatch d Randolph into Scot- 

land, under colour of congratulating the King, 
who was then between eleven and twelve 
Vears old, on the Progreſs he was making in 


his Studies: But this Ambaſſador's chief Bu- 


ſineſs was to inſtil into the Earl of Morton 
ſomewhat more Moderation, and perſuade him 


to live in a good Underſtanding with the Earls 


of Argyle and Athol, and ſome other Nobles, 
who, being diſſatisfy d, might in the end raiſe 


Troubles in the Kingdom. The Regent took 


this Advice in good part; but, not knowing 
how to improve it, was himſelf the ſole Cauſe 
of his Ruin. 5 
The King had for Governor Alexander Er- 
ein, Son or Brother of the late Earl of 
Mar, and four Preceptors, one of whom was 
George Buchanan. The Earl of Morton hav- 
ing imprudently diſobliged theſe Men, they 
found Means to irritate the young King againſt 
him. This was not very difficult, conſidering 
the King's Age, the continual Acceſs they 
had to him, and the frequent Occaſions the 


Regent gave them to take Notice of his ill 
Management. When they had prepared young 


June in a manner to their Wiſh, they ſent 
or the Earls of Argyle and Athol, who had 
already privately taken Meaſures to execute 
their Purpoſe. Theſe two Peers cafily enough 
perſuaded the King to lay afide this trouble- 
ſome Regent, and aſſume to himſelf the Reins 
of Government, promiſing therein to aſſiſt 
bim. This was done ſo ſuddenly, that the 
Earl of Morton, who ſuſpected nothing, was 
not able to prevent it, The General States 
meeting at the ſame time, confirmed by their 
Authority what the King had done, and ap- 
inted a Council of twelve Peers, among 
whom was the Earl of Morton: But the faid 
Earl, inſtead of taking his Place in the Coun- 
cil, feigned to be quite weary of the Court, 
and retired to his own Houſe, where he ſeem- 
ed wholly employed in cultivating his Garden. 
The young King having taken the Govern- 
ment into his Hand, ſent thereof immediate 
Notice to Queen Elizabeth, demanding with- 
al the Lands of the late Earl of Lenox, his 
Grandfather, and the renewal of the Alliance 
between England and Scotland. Nothing could 
be more equitable than the Scotiſb King's De- 
mand. The Counteſs of Lenox his Grand- 
mother, who lately died in England, had, du- 
ring her Life, enjoyed the Eſtate aſſigned her 
by Henry VIII, her Uncle, when ſhe married 
the Earl of Zerox. Who could therefore be 
their more legitimate Heir than the King of 
Scotland, their Grandſon ?. The Council of 
England pretended. the Inheritance might be 
claimed by Arabella, Daughter of Charles 
Stuart, younger Brother to the late Earl of 
Lenox, under Colour that ſhe was born in the 
Kingdom; though in England the Princes of 
the Royal Family are not be conſidered as Fo. 
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Not that Elizabeth deſigned abſolute 
bar the Sco77fh King from his Inheri 


ſtrained to relinquiſh... The Eat} 
who. had been made' Chancellor, 


and at the Progreſs the Duke of 41" 


her ſuch Emotions, that ſhe was on the 


reigners, in what Place ſoever they ate bo 
m 


ly to t& 


defired to hold him in Submiſſion, 185 


him to underſtand that the ſame Reaſon m 
be uſed to deprive him of his Right to ft 
to the Crown of England, and that he 1 
her to ſurmount the Diffculties which ni 
occur. 1785 this Reaſon, ſhe ordered K | 
Rents of thoſe Lands to be ſequeſt 
{> RE e Hens, 
Mean while, the Earl of Morton, who hy | 
Correſpondents in Sterling, where the Kin 
reſided, appearing one Night at the Ty 
Gate with a Band of armed Men, it waz opene | 
to him, and he entered without Oppoſitcn.M 
He then went directly to the Palace, poſſcſa | 
himſelf of the King's . Perſon, and, expell | 
all thoſe of the. adverſe Party, relumel f. | 
Office and Dignity which he had been Cons | 
of A 
a died sene 
after; not without Suſpicion of Poiſon, M 
muſt now return to the Affairs of Ein 
At this very Juncture, Elizabeth wu a | 
buſied in another Affair, which required H 
whole Attention: I mean, the Negotiation a A 
her Marriage with the Duke of Aja. kM 
ſide Rambouillet and Bacqueville, who lll 
been in England ſome time on that Account" 
his Gallick Majeſty had likewiſe diſpatched # 
away thither Simi, a Man of Capacity, wii 
extremely fit for that Purpoſe, The Qui : 
of England poſſeſſed a bountiful Portion i 
Wit and Senſe, and had a perfect Knowledy 1 
of her own Intereſts; but was not er 
from the Paſſions and Failings incident u 
Sex. Simiè, having ſoon dived into her 1 S 
poſition, loſt not his time in follicitng WM 
Duke of Anjou's Suit by Reaſons of State ai” 
Policies; ſhe was in all thoſe Matters a g¹ e e 
Proficient than himſelf ; but he fo well kn e 
the propereſt Method to win her Heart, | 
he gained her, Ear more than the Duke | | 
Anjou himſelf could have done. All WM >* 
ſurprized at the great Change they faw in MF * + 


made by $:mie's Mediation; nay, it was ef 
preſumed that he had uſed Philters, af % 
ſuch impious Arts, ſo unaccountable Ws! 
Addreſs to render himſelf agreeable; it H 
ſelf was not all the while her Majeſtys 
He, above all, took great Care to fun 
Earl of Leicefter, not having the ſame Ren 
as the Engli/þ Courtiers to manage thats 
vourite. It was he who diſclos d to the 
Leiceſter's clandeſtine Marriage with the 
of Eſex's Widow, and this Diſco). 


of ſending him to the Tower. If 


1 P n - 


ſtormed to ſee himſelf” thus braved by 3 
reigner; it is even affirmed, that be uf 


one of the Guards to aſſaſſinate him: Ath 
7 83838 . 


EEE H 


i certain, that her Majeſty, apprehenſive 
A French Envoys might receive ſome Inſult, 


wk them under her eſpecial Protection, and | 
4 " Proclamation commanded that none ſhould. 


lame to offer them any Affront. Soon 
Hanes, with the three French Envoys, a Piſtol 
ot from a Boat, wounded one of her Barge- 
„ The Man who fired it was inſtantly 
Greed, and menaced with the Rack; but he 
Jared himſelf. ſo ingenuouſly, that the Queen 
«faded of his Innocence. She took 
alin from- her pardoning this Man, to diſ- 
of the Affection ſhe had for her Subjects, 
o, She could believe nothing of her Peo- 
p* ch a Parent could not believe of bis 
‚ n Childr en, | 
Not long after this Accident, the Duke of 
hen came incognito to England, with only 
o Servants, He went to Court, without 
ing known, and after ſome private Diſcourſe: 
ith her Majeſty, returned to Fance. Two 
mths after, the Queen ordered ſome of her 
off truſty Privy Counſellors to examine toge- 
er the Advantages and Miſchiefs which might 
le from her Marriage with the Duke or An. 
and bring in their Report, = 
While Elizabeth was intent' on raining the 
no of France's Friendſhip, the Duke, of 
uſe was framing a Scheme which might one 
V create her Diſturbances. As Eng- 
could be conveniently invaded: 97 fol 
wand, Cui ſe, who had not relinquiſhed the 
vet formed. by the late Duke his Father, 
| af Cardinal his Unele, was deviſing 
ans 10 accompliſh it, by ſetting. at Va- 
Ice Queen. _- and the nz of 
tlond; He for that purpoſe made ufe' of 
he Stuart, Baron 4 Aub, , who came to 
nd under Colour of paying his Reſpects 
7 King, as his near Relation, He was 
of John Stuart, younger Brother of Mat- 
dent Ns, the young King's 2 
r. This Baron, who was ſet- 
in France, where his Family held the 
lt of ' Aubigny, being come to the Km — 
np pm 19 himſelf into his 
| t he ſoon became a t 88 
i Thers-' was allo, about © Rakes time, 
Ting pte Seed from, 4 Branch. 
4 d by the 
ne of gh key, wn 0 was greatly im = Mx 
e's Favour; © Theſe mh pony volrites Joined 
ak ruin the Earl of. Morton, A8 well 
iy he Ye fake, #s' becauſe it hs 
order - to execute e Duke o 
A er to de rid öf a . Perſon! 4 
If attac ttached'to the Intereſt of Ep 1. 
- their Ends, they perfeade) th "Rig: 
e into ſorne, lof his Coun 5 
egent had 'Emp e 
* not admit his Attendance. Mor- 
1 diftruſting""theſe Youths," The 
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ter, as the Queen was in her Barge on the 


in Memory 
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ſeemed only to mind Trifles oppoſed not this 
Progreſs; during which, however, the two 
Favourites inſtilled into King James the ut- 
moſt Averſion to the Regent, and a ſtrong De- 
ſire to be freed from him. We · ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently the Efforts of this Averſion, but it is 
firſt requiſite we briefly relate what paſſed in 
Boland. | 

This Year 1580, was memorable for the 
return of Francis Drake from his Voya ge 


round the World. He had navigated in Ame- 


rica, on the North and South. Seas, and a- 
maſſed a prodigious Quantity of Gold and Sil- 
ver taken from the Spaniards, At his return, 
which, was in November, the Queen knighted 
him, and was pleaſed. to dine in the Ship 
which had made ſo great a Voyage. After 
that, ſhe. ordered it to be drawn aſhore near 
Deptford, and certain Inſcriptions to be ſet up 
of this notable Navigation, He 
failed from Plymauth the 13th of December, 
1577, and returned to the fame Port No- 
vember 3, 1580. 

Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spaniſb Am- 
baſſador, made loud Complaints againſt Drake; 
He required that he ſhould. be chaſtiſed for 
his, Depredations, and daring to fail, in the 
Seas which were under the. King of Spain's 
Dominion, and that all the Treaſure plun- 
dered upon the Shamiards might be reſtored, 
He was told, that the Indian Ocean, Was com- 
mon to all the Nations of Europe, and that the 
Engi % no way allowed, either the, Property 
aſſumed by the Ring of Spain, or the pretended 
Donation of the Romi/h Biſhop, who, had no 
Right to diſpoſe of Countries and Seas which 
belonged not to him; that Drake ſhould be al- 
ways ready to anſwer in Law whenever he ſhould 


be attacked; and, to prevent that Captain's s con- 


verting the Gold and Silver to His own. Ule, 
her Majeſty had ordered all the Effec he had 
3 t Home to be ſequeſtred, with defig gn 
A 6 5 kb Catholick Majeſty arfaion, if he 
cou | proye the fame r 
bim or his Subjects, -though . the Charges { 
d been at in defending Ireland a il the 
janiards Attacks, 9 5 to 4 1 TERS 
Sum. However, El, 2abeth e return. 
ed ſome patt of this Treaſure Wo 
Henry Fitz- An, . Earl of Arundel, died 
Var. H. laſt 0 chat iſtuftrious 
Y, which had floh rithed 1 in e 4 
wards "of three. hundre by 'Years. a 
Daughters married Pld: 7 
Norfolk, and . thence it wa that 
Bale ＋ 5 
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582 
but the Forces of theſe two Competitors being 
very unequal, Don Antonio's Efforts proved 
r | | 
The Affairs of Scotland began to give Eli- 
zabeth ſome Uneaſineſs, becauſe ſhe knew 
King Fames's two Favourites were uſing their 
utmoſt Endeavours to turn him againſt Eng- 
land. The firſt Point of their Project was, to 
compleat the Ruin of Morton, . whom they 
had already deſtroyed in his Majeſty's Favour. 
The ſecond, to engage King James to marry 
a French Princeſs. The third, to perſuade 
him, after his Marriage, to declare the Duke 
of Guiſe his Lieutenant-General. The Ad- 
vices which Elizabeth received on this Occa- 
ſion wanted no Proof, ſince ſhe had long 


known the Deſign to invade her from Scot- 


land, and ſince what was projecting at the 
Scotiſb Court was very proper to bring it a- 
bout. She moreover ſaw, that the two Fa- 
vourites, one of whom was wholly devoted to 
the Houſe of Lorain, gained more and more 
the Love and Confidence of King James, 
who delighted to load them with Favours. 
D' Aubigny had been made Earl, and then 
Duke of Lenox, and James Stuart was ho- 
noured with the Title of Earl of Arran. On 
the Intelligence ſhe had received, ſhe judged it 
neceſſary to begin with opening the young 
King's Eyes, in relation to his Favourites 
Schemes, or put him under a Neceſſity to 
ſhew that he approved them, which — 1 not 
but produce great Diſcontent among the Scots. 
To this Effect, ſhe diſpatched. away to Scot- 


land Sir Robert Bowes, to accuſe the Duke of 


Lenox, before the King and Council, of hold- 
ing with the Court of France, and particularly 
with the Duke of Guiſe, Intelligence deſtruc- 
tive both to Scotland and England. The 
Council of Scotland, governed by the Duke of 
Lenox, thought not proper to admit the Accu- 
fation ; but James, in order to juſtify his ſaid 
Favourite, ſent into Exgland Lord Humes to 
wait on her Majeſty, who refuſed him Au- 
dience. Nothing could be more pleaſing to 
the Scoti/h_ King's two, Fayoutites, than the 
Miſunderſtanding which began to be formed 
between their Maſter and the Queen of Eng- 
land. Not to give him time ta cool, one 
Day, as the Earl of Morton was pteſent- in 
the Council, the Earl of Arran charged him 


With n in the King's Murder. 
He was the upon inſtantly arreſted, ſent to 


Prion in Edinhurgh Caſtle, and afterwards re- 
moved to Dyunbarton. s. 

© Elizabeth underſtanding Morton's: Diſgrace, 
and finding his Attachment to England, was 
the ſole | Cauſe of it, immediately diſpatched 
Randolph to ſollicit in his Behalf; but the 
Favourites Intention being rather to exaſpe- 
rate than ppeaſe, his Interceſſion was in vain. 
Randolph ſeeing the King ſo beſet that it was 
not _ poſſible to prevail, demanded Audience 
r e 


— * 


- 
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Anſwer, which demonſtrated their being d. 


' ſhould ſend Forces towards the Borders, | 


his Ruin, fince / preſently after he was qi. 


of the States, then aſſembled. He 
ſented, how neceſſary a good Underſtan; 
with England was to them ; what the G 
his Miſtreſs had done for Scotland ſnde f. 
King's Birth; how great Affection ſhe h; 8 
ever expreſſed for him, and with what py 
and Charge ſhe had always protected his Fry 
ful Subjects; that, notwithſtanding all th 
the Duke of Lenox was endeavouring to {1 
Diſcord between the two Kingdoms, ang ha 
ſo far ſucceeded, that the King now log 
on the Queen of England, his good Rin. 
woman, as a declared Enemy. The Stats 
heard his Harangue, and returned a yeney 


Tepre. 


rected by the Court; fo, finding he could & 
tain nothing, either from the King or Stig 
he began to practiſe on the Grandes, to * 
ſuade them to riſe in Arms, while Ez 


all this could not be tranſacted without th 
Knowledge of James and his Favourites, th 
Government of Sterling was taken from ty AR 
Earl of Mar, who was ſuſpected of being ty i: 
good a Friend of the Eng//h, and the Kin 
publiſhed Orders to all his Subjects fit to ber 
Arms, to hold themſelves ready for a Ma 
on the ſhorteſt. Warning. But as Elizatet; 
Meaning was only to terrify the King of &, 
land, and not to make War upon him pur 
for the Earl of Morton's ſake, . ſhe ordered er 
Troops to retire. Probably, E/;zabet!'s kin 
deavours to fave the Priſoner, rather haſtzndi 
demned and beheaded. He confeſſed, tis 
Earl of Bothwell. imparted to him his Deignn 
kill the King, but denied any Hand in wil 
Murder. He ſaid alſo, he had intended wil 
carry the King into England, that, being 0. 
cated among the, Engliſb, he might fnd oo 
Difficulty to obtain the Crown of that K 
dom on Queen Elizabeth's Deceaſe. ff 
dolph, ſeeing the Queen his Miſtreſs had a 
Defign to ſupport the Scotiſh Grandees wr 
he had gained, . retired without taking 5 88 
dience of Leave il 
* he Earl of Mor fon being: dead, the i 


tercil 
ce tc 


Knowledge of the Affairs of Sedans ; 
0 an * 4 


3 " 
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1x's Friend, but laboured his Ruin ; by 
him Counſels ſufficient to make him 
the Love and Eſteem of both Nobles 
On the other hand, he gave the 
Eccleſiaſticks private Intimations, 
Religion was in imminent Danger, 
t taken to oppoſe the 
pernicious Deſigns. By theſe ſecret 
he ſo managed, that Lenox became 
ans to the whole Kingdom. | 
l Neg theſe Tranſactions in Scotland, the 
ot of France earneſtly preſſed the Duke 
Aus Marriage with Elizabeth, He 
I Majeſty having finally agreed with Simie 
be principal Articles, Henry III diſpatched 
er to England a pompous Ambaſſy, con- 
ing of Francis of Bourbon Prince of Dau- 
% Arthur Cofſe Marſhal of France, Pre- 
bat Briſſn, and ſome other Perſons of Di- 
Theſe Ambaſſadors were received 


timely Care was no 


in great Splendour and Magnificence, and 
; he Queen appointed to treat with them Lord 
WE, High Treaſurer, Edward Clinton 
nl of Lincoln, Lord Admiral of England, 
nas Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel 
Wc! of Bedford, Robert Dudley Earl of Lei- 
7, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and Sir Francis 
WW /inghom, lately made Secretary of State in the 
Whom of Sir Thomas Smith, deceaſed. As all 
lings were in a manner ſettled, the following 
Wticles, which were to be digeſted in Form of 
Wccaty, after being approved by the King of 
ae, and the Duke his Bro 
yy common Conſent. 
The Marriage ſhall be conſummated within 
Weeks after ratifying the Treaty. 
be Duke of Anjou, and ſuch of his Do- 
TE fiicks as are not Engliſh, ſhall enjoy free 
cid of their Religion, in ſome certain 
eto be appointed within his Court. 
be Duke of A4jou ſhall alter nothing in 
| received and eſtabliſhed in 


the Marriage, ho 


ther, were drawn 


Religion now 


uter conſummation of 
ll bear the Title of King of England, but 
Adminiſtration -of Affairs ſhall re 
> Hands of her Majeſty alone. 
Whereas the Duke has dema 
be crowned King of England, and enjoy 
t Honour in caſe he ſhall come to be Guar- 

of che Children he may have by the 
en; it is agreed, her Maſeſty ſhall lay this 
before the Parliament 
@ lies in her Power.. 
tem Patent, Ge. ſhall run in the Name 
d Queen, as in the time of 


ded, that he 


„ and promote it as 
1 gs SRP 


lid and Mary 
The Gen 
t, aſſign the 
diſpoſed of as 


I by Authority of Parlia- 
honourable P 
he pleaſes. 4 l 
e the Parliament to aſſign 
à yearly Penſion, in caſe he ſurvives 


The Duke ſhall make the Queen a Dowry 
of forty thouſand Crowns, yearly, from the 
Dutchy of Berry, and ſhall put her. in preſent 
Poſſeſſion thereof. a 

As to their Children, the ſubſequent Ar- 
ticles ſhall be ſettled, which ſhall be ratified in 
the Parliaments of England and France, vis. 

All the Children, as well Males as Females, 
ſhall ſucceed to their Mother's Inheritance, 
each in their Order, according to the Cuſtom 
of England. | 

If the Crown of France happens to fall to 
the Duke of Anjou, or his Heirs, and there 
be two Males, the eldeſt ſhall ſucceed in the 
Kingdom of France, and the ſecond in that of 
England. | f 

If there be but one Son, he ſhall inherit 
both Crowns, but ſhall be obliged to reſide in 
England eight Months in every two Years. 

If the Duke never accedes to the Crown 
of France, his Children ſhall inherit his Ap- 
penage. eden - 

If he ſurvives her Majeſty, he ſhall have 
the Guardianſhip of the Children; of the 
Males till they are eighteen, and of the Fe- 
males till fifteen Years of ge. 

If the Duke dies before the time of Guars 
dianſhip be expired, it ſhall be left to the Par- 

liament's diſpoſal. 1 2 
After theſe Articles relating to the Children, 

and ſerving to ſettle the Succeſſion, it aas 

farther agreed. 555 
The Duke ſhall prefer no Foreigner to any 
Poſt or Office in England. - £103 

He ſhall not carry her Majeſty out of the 
Kingdom, without her own and the expreſs 
Content of the Peers 

If ſhe dies Iſſueleſs, he ſhall pretend no 
Claim to England. e | 
He ſhall not convey the Crown Jewels out 
of the Kingdom. ieee T3006 
He ſhall leave all Fortreſſes in the Hands of 
the Engliſb, and ſhall not remove from thence 
any warlike Stores. 1 At ori; 
There ſhall be a particular Treaty of League 
between France and England, with the proper 
, 42s 20d | 

The Netherlands States had, ſince laſt Year, - 
begun to treat with the Duke of Anjou, con- 
cerning their Offer of the Sovereignty of the 
confederate Provinces, and this Negociation 
was ſo far advanced, that the Conditions were 
now agreed. So ſoon as the Prince of Orange 
was in a manner ſure of the Succeſs of this 
Affair, he ſo ordered, that the States declared 
the King of Spain to have forfeited his Sove- 
reignty in the Netherlands, and the Duke was 
hourly expected to take Poſſeſſion of his new 
Dignity, and oppoſe the Prince of Parma, 
who was beſieging Cambray. In eiſfect, the 
Duke arrived in Auguſt, with an Army of 
twenty thouſand Men, and forced the Prince 
of Parma to raiſe the Siege, and retite to Va. 

; e lenciennesn. 
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lenciennes; He made his Entry into Cambray 
the eighteenth of Auguſt, and was declared 
Prince thereof, having firft taken the Oath. 
During this Interval, Queen Elizabeth made 
appear that ſhe had alter d her Mind with re- 
gard to her Marriage, or liad never in earneſt 
thought of accompliſhing. it. She only want- 
ed a Pretext to break oft; or at leaſt: to defer 
it till time ſhould produce a more favourable: 
Opportunity. To this end, ſhe ſent into 
France, James Sommers, Clerk of the Coun- 
eil, to require that, purſuant: to the laſt Mar- 
riage Articles, a League offenſive and defen- 


ſive ſhould: be inſtantly. concluded between 


| France and England. Henry III. anſwer'd, 
that, in the Articles no mention was made of 


a League offenſive, but he was ready to ſign 


a defenſive one. Sommers reply'd, the League 
mentioned in the Articles muſt: be deem'd of- 
fenſive, ſince: there was already a League de- 
fenſive concluded in 1 572, which, not having 
been violated, wanted no Renewal. Elizabeth 
thereupon diſpatch'd away to Paris Secretary 
Walfingham, to improve this Difficulty, and add 
ſome others. Walfngham therefore told the 
King, when the Queen his Miſtreſs firſt re- 
ſolved to marry, it was only to ſatisfy her Sub- 
jects, who deſired a certain Succeſſion by her 
Children, to which end ſhe had prefer'd the 
Duke of Anjou before all other Princes, on 
account of. his perſonal Qualities, and royal 
' Deſcent : nevertheleſs ſhe could not think of 
conſummating the Marriage, till ſhe perceived 
whether it was pleaſing to her People, for fear 
ſhe ſhould! be accuſed of conſidering too late: 
That ſhe heard, with Grief, that many of her 
beſt diſpoſed Subjects were averſe to the Mar- 
rage, and for that Reaſon ſhe thought it ne- 
ceſſary to delay it, tho' ſhe had ſtill the fame 
Eſteem for the Duke of Anjou. That beſide, 
- fince concluding the Articles, certain Matters 
had fallen out which required her to think 
more attentively of her Engagement: That 
the Duke having accepted the Sovereignty of 
the Netherlands, had incurred the Difpleaſure 
| of his royal Brother, and this new Digni 
could not but engage England in a War with 
| le for the Duke to 


Spain, it not pr 
be in War and the Queen his Spouſe remain 


neutral: That ſhe therefore believed the pre- 


ſent; Juncture very unſeaſonable to conſummate 
the Marriage; and that it was proper to defer 
it til the Duke ſhould be diſengaged from his 
War, and the offenſive and defenfive League 
between France: and England concluded, ac- 
cording” to Agreement. Henry, plainly per- 
 ceiving this to be a mere Evaſion, briefly re- 
 ply'd, he was ready to renew the defenſive 
League, and would treat of a League offenſive 
as ſoon as the Nuptials were accompliſh'd. 
All tis paſſed while the Duke of Anjou 
was in che Netherlands,” Having raiſed the 
Siege of Cambtay, and taken Cateau in Cambre- 
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courteous and reſpectful, that he deem d hin. 
ſelf as good as ſure of Succeſs, 


of her Ladies as were moſt intimate with her, 


ſentiy to take it up again, heavily exclinig ff 


Affair been barely a Negociation, protitts 


ie, the States preſſed him to join hi; Fun 

with their Army, to improve that fair 00 8 
tunity.; but the Approach of Winter fur 
him with a plauſible Excuſe to remand hi 
Troops into France, that he might embark i 
perſonally. ſollicit his Affairs in England. jy, 
arrived there in November, and the Reception 
given him by her Majeſty. was ſo exceedingly 


: . The Queen 
diſcourſing him one Day, as the Annie, 
of her Coronation was celebrating, took fm 
her Finger a Ring, and put it on the Dyke, 
which made all preſent imagine the th. 
plighted him her Faith, 

Mean while, this Marriage was loudly and 
publickly murmur'd at, both in Court and 
City. Walſngham, Hatton, and others of fe 
Queen's Confidents, particularly the Bari dt 
Leiceſter, were extraordinary clamorous, Such 


never. ceaſed: repreſenting to her all the Mic. 
chiefs which might thence accrue both to her. 
ſelf and the whole Kingdom, and by Perf, 
ſions intermingled with Tears, ſtrove to divert 
her from this Reſolution, I know not whe- 
ther I am. miſtaken in ſuſpecting all this to l 
a mere Farce, acted by her ſaid Majeſty's pr. 
vate Orders, to furniſh: a Pretext to ret, 
Miniſters, Courtiers and: Favourites are ſeldom 
known ſo openly; to oppoſe: their Sovereign) 
Will, if they are not certain of Approbation 
Howſoever this be, the. Queen having pal 
that whole Night without taking any Rel 
amidſt the Sighs and Tears of her Ladies, went 
in the Morning to the Duke's Apartment, a 
had with him a private. Converſation, Wha 
ſhe ' withdrew, the Duke. was. ſeen to tr 
away the Ring ſhe had given him) and pu- 


r 1 N 3 3 Lao . 8 
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againſt Womens Inconſtancy and Engijþ L. 


Elizabeth's whole Conduct in what ret 
to this Marriage was ſo ſingular, that ther! 
no gueſſing at her real Sentiments. Had tl 


and broke off when on the Point of Condlull 
there would not be much Room for wonde. BY 
Nothing vas more conformable to this Ce 

Character, and I may venture on ſaying © 
Intereſt: but the ſigning and ſealing the ln 
riage Articles raiſes a Difficulty. not _ 
moved. | Ir is ſcarce probable: this po 
Princeſs ſhould think of thus ſtrange) * 
ſing on a Brother of the French Monuch, : 
King of Fro 
This is ſol 


the ſeſß credible;/as there was then 10 TOS 
Neoeſſity · of cartying oe hien 2 1 W Por 
Diſſimulation- For my part, I cn Ve that 
account for this extraordinary Condo 60 Marr 
ſaying, that when the Negocigtion . f 61 


menced, her Deſign was only to ano 


- 
. 


„ef Arion; that afterwards ſhe ſuffer'd 
pake of by yon, and ſign'd the Articles 
w_ Sincerity, in a Reſolution to perform 
. but that after ſigning ſhe repented, and 
"hoſe rather to affront the Prince than keep 
7 her Majeſty's Intention might be 
this Negociation, it certainly was very detri- 

-ntal to the Engliſb Catholicks, who, enter- 
unde great Hopes from this Marriage, were 
wo haſty to diſcover them. When it was 
\blickly known that the Articles were ſign'd, 
" land was ſuddenly over-run with Romiſb 
Prieſts, Jeſuits and other Papitts, who hoped to 
de ſecure there under the Duke of Anjou 's Pro- 
«tion, Among theſe, ſome were ſo ſtupid, 
4s openly, to vent the moſt extravagant Do- 
grines concerning the * of Power, a Crime 
bea unpardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive 
be Queen of her Royalty, and raiſe a Rebel- 
boa. Tt is therefore no wonder that the furi- 
ous Zeal and Imprudence of ſome of the Ca- 
dolicks drew on the whole Body Severities to 
which Elizaberh would not have been eaſily 
þd, had they been contented with living quiet- 
ud exerciſing their Religion in private, 
Without attacking the Government. What 
a chem ſtill more Injury was, that ſome: of 
em own'd they were come into England with 
over to abſolve every one in particular from 
e Oath of Allegiance, from which Pius the 
ichs Bull had abſolved the whole Nation in 
pcneral, oP | 
= The Parliament meeting early in 1 $2, 
While the Duke of Anjou was ſtill in England, 
Wed certain rigid Laws againſt the Catho- 
Wicks; which gave the Duke of Anjou and thoſe 
bo had attended him into England, occular 
W:monſtration of the Conſtraint they ſhould 
e under if the Marriage was accompliſhed. 
Wo all Appearance the Proceedings of the 
een and Parliament againſt Papiſts, dil not 
lle contribute to comfort him, and perhaps 
him out of Conceit with a Country b op- 
eie to France nay, it is not unlikeh, all 
z was done in his Sight with that very view. 
W* departed in February, having receivec from 
W* Queen many Tokens of Eſteem andAﬀe- 
on, the moſt ſubſtantial whereof was! good 
m of Money to aſſiſt him in mainkining 
i in the Netherlands, Her Majeſty hav- 
6 accompanied him to Canterbury, vrder'd 
erſe of the Engli/ſþ Nobility to wait 5 him 
far as Autwerp, Where he ſoon after riceived 
e ducal Crown of Brabant. By all theſe 


ordinary Civilities, Eligabeth was wi g in 
e meaſure, to repair the Mortificatims ſhe 


| ſo him. undergo! during bis Abode n Eu- 
Elizabeth was too clear-fighted not o per- 
le that her Conduct in the Negociaion of 
N could not but diſguſt the King 


bens of Amity and Eſteem, and by ler ex- 


% 
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of France; and therefore readily comprehend- 
ed that, even had there been no other Reaſon 
but this alone, ſhe could not greatly depend on 
his Friendſhip. On the other hand, ſhe was 
not ignorant how angry the King of Spain 


was, that entire Bodies of Engliſh ſerved the 


Netherlandiſh States, commanded by General 
Norris. Though theſe Troops went under the 
Denomination of Voluntiers, or Men who had 
no Owners, ſerving at their own Charge, it 
might nevertheleſs well be preſumed, that they 
were not there in ſuch Numbers without their 
Sovereign's either tacit or expreſs Conſent. 
Philip II. was the moſt potent Prince in Eu- 
rope, and his late Acquiſition of Portugal had 
render d him till more formidable, particularly 
to the Engliſh, He was ſupported by the Pope, 
and had but too much Influence in the Kin 

of France's Council. But Elizabeth had no 
Friend on whom ſhe could rely. The Duke 
of Guiſe was actually labouring to alienate 
from her the King of Scotland. The Tri/h 


wanted only a favourable Opportunity to re- 
volt, and the Engliſb Catholicks were inceſ- 


ſantly excited to Rebellion by the Pope's Emiſ- 
ſaries. To theſe may be added a great Num- 
ber of Proteſtants, the Scotiſb Queen's Parti- 
ſans, who only waited for ſome good Occaſion 
to expreſs the Affection they bore her. 
Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought 
herſelf able to prevent or repel the Danger, ſhe 
took but few Precautions, relying wholly on 


the Affection of her own Subjects; this was 


her beſt, or rather her only Refuge; and there- 
fore to attempt corrupting them, or re moving 
the Love and Eſteem they had for her, was 
wounding her in a very ſenſible Part. To this 
muſt be aſcribed her tender Expreſſions when- 
ever ſhe had occaſion of ſpeaking to the Peo- 
ple. It muſt notwithſtanding be acknowledged 
that ſhe won her Subjects Love not only by 
Words and other external Demonſtrations, but 
chiefly by very ſubſtantial Deeds. Let any 


one peruſe the whole Hiſtory of England, and 


he will find no Reign wherein Juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered ſo impartially, or the Engliſh en- 
joy'd their Privileges mare peaceably, or were 
freer from Wars abroad and at home, or from 
extraordinary Taxes and Impoſitions; in a 
Word, wherein the Kingdom was more flou- 


riſhing. Queen Elizabeth ran not into any un- 


neceſſary Expences, and her Treaſury being re- 
gularly managed, the Subjects had no cauſe to 
murmur, ſince whatever they gave was em- 
ploy d for their own Benefit. 

But it was not at home only that Elisabeth 
laboured for the Felicity of her People; her 


Care extended likewiſe abroad. This Year ſhe 


ſent Ambaſſadors. to. Frederick II, King of 
Denmark, under Colour of carrying him the 
Order of the Garter; but the chief Motive of 


this Embaſſy, was to induce that Prince to de- 
ſiſt from certain Duties paid by Engh/b Trader 
8 1 from 
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584 The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


lenciennes, He made his Entry. into Cambray 

the eighteenth of Auguſt, and was declared 

Prince thereof, having firft taken the Oath. 
During this Interval, Queen Elizabeth made 


appear that ſhe had alter'd her Mind with re- 


gard to her Marriage, or had never in earneſt 


thought of accompliſhing. it. She only want- 
ed a Pretext to break off, or at leaſt to defer 
it till time ſhould produce a more favourable 


Opportunity. To this end, ſhe ſent into 


France, James Sommers, Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, to require that, purſuant to the laſt Mar- 
riage Articles, a League offenſive and defen- 
ſive ſhould be inſtantly. concluded between 
France and England. Henry III. anſwer'd, 
that, in the Articles no mention was made of 
a League offenſive, but he was ready to ſign 
a defenſive one. Sommers reply'd, the League 
mentioned in the Articles muſt be deem'd of- 
fenſive, ſince there was already a League de- 
fenſive concluded in 1572, which, not having 
been violated, wanted no Renewal. Elisabeth 
thereupon diſpatch'd away to Paris Secretary 


Wealkngham, to improve this Difficulty, and add 


ſome others. Walfingham therefore told the 
King, when the Queen his Miſtreſs firſt re- 
ſolved to marry, it was only to ſatisfy her Sub- 


jets, who deſired a certain Succeſſion by her 


Children, to which end ſhe had prefer'd the 
Duke of Anjou before all other Princes, on 
account of his perſonal Qualities, and royal 
Deſcent : nevertheleſs ſhe could not think of 
conſummating the Marriage, till ſhe perceived 
whether it was pleaſing to her People, for fear 
ſhe ſhould be accuſed of conſidering too late: 
That ſhe heard, with Grief, that many of her 
beſt diſpoſed Subjects were averſe to the Mar- 
riage, and for that Reaſon ſhe thought it ne- 
ceſiary to delay it, tho' ſhe had ſtill the fame 


Eſteem for the Duke of Anjou: That beſide, 


ſince concluding the Articles, certain Matters 
had fallen out which required her to think 
more attentively of her Engagement : That 
the Duke having accepted the Sovereignty of 
the Netherlands, had incurred the Diſpleaſure 
of his royal Brother, and this new Dignity 
could not but engage England in a War with 
Spain, it not being poſſible for the Duke to 
be in War and the Queen his Spouſe remain 


neutral: That ſhe therefore believed the pre- 


ſent Juncture very unſeaſonable to conſummate 
the Marriage; and that it was proper to defer 
it till the Duke ſhould be diſengaged from his 
War, and the offenſive and defenſwe League 
between France and England concluded, ac- 
cording to Agreement. Henry, plainly per- 
ply d, he was ready to renew the defenſive 
League, and would treat of a League offenſive 

as ſoon as the Nuptials were accompliſh'd. 
All this paſſed while the Duke of Anjou 
was in the Netherlands, Having raiſed the 
Siege of C@mbray, and taken Cateau in Cambre- 


- courteous and reſpectful, that he deem min 
{elf as good as ſure of Succeſs. The Olen 


which made all preſent imagine ſhe 


of her Ladies as were moſt intimate with hf 


to be a mere Evaſion, briefly re- 


ſs, the States preſſed him to join! his Pon 
with their Army, to improve that far Ox 
tunity.; But the Approach of Wigter fn 
him with a plauſible Excuſe to remang 3 
Troops into France, that he might embark 
perſonally ſollicit his Affairs in Eugland. 
arrived there in November, and the Recepti 
given him by her Maje 


ity was ſo exceeding 


diſcourſing him one Day, as the: Annipert 
of her Coronation was celebrating, took fro 
her Finger a Ring, and put it on the Dube 


plighted him her Faith. 

Mean while, this Marriage was loudly a 
publickly murmur'd at, both in Court 3 
City. Malſingbam, Hatton, and others of 
Queen's Confidents, particularly the Raj 
Leiceſter, were extraordinary clamorous, dd 


never ceaſed repreſenting to her all the MV 
chiefs which might thence accrue: both b 
ſelf and the whole Kingdom, and by Peri 
ſions intermingled with Tears, ſtrove to die 
her from this Reſolution. I know not will 
ther J am miſtaken in ſuſpecting all thisto 
a mere Farce, acted by her ſaid Majeſty's pl 
vate Orders, to furniſh a Pretext to im 
Miniſters, Courtiers and Favourites are {cl 
known ſo openly. to oppoſe: their Sovereigi 
Will, if they are not certain of Approbatidhf 
Howſoever this be, the Queen having pal 
that whole Night without taking any N 
amidſt the Sighs and Tears of her Ladies, va 
in the Morning to the Duke's: Apartment, ai 
had with him a private Converſation. WW 
ſhe withdrew, the Duke was. ſeen to tu 
away the Ring ſhe had given him) and p 
ſently to take it up again, heavily exclam_hl 
againſt Womens Inconſtancy and Eu 
vity. ONS DP} Wot! 
Elizabeth's whole Conduct in what rela 
to this Marriage was ſo ſingular, that then 
no gueſſing at her real Sentiments. Had 
Affair been barely a: Negociation, protte 
and broke off when on the Point of Conclull 
there would not be much Room for wond 
Nothing was more conformahle to this Curt 
Character, and I may venture on ſaying © 
Intereſt : but the figning andd ſealing the | 
riage Articles raiſes a Difficulty: not calf 
moved. It js: ſcarce probable: this poli 
Princeſs ſhould think of thus firangeiy. 
ſing on a Brother of the French Monarch, 
who might himſelf one Day be King of Fin 


; Ile me: | 

Henry being hitherto iſſueleſs. This i 10 me bin 
the leſs credible, as there was' then 19 1 . 

Neceffity- of cariying to fo Bigh a P 2, 
Diflimulation For my part, I can n e dat 

account for this extraor dinary Conduct Marri: 

ſaying}: that when the-Negacigtion ir "Bi e 


amy 
menced, — D was only to u 9 


— 


„rf Anjou; that afterwards ſhe ſuffer'd 
je of de won, and fign'd the Articles 
* cincerity, in a Reſolution to perform 
n but that after ſigning ſhe repented, and 
n "rather to affront the Prince than keep 


1 Word. TO 
Wee her Majeſty's Intention might be 


his Negociation, it certainly was very detri- 
3 to the Engliſh Catholicks, who, enter- 
ning great Hopes from this Marriage, were 
o haſty to diſcover them. When it was 
blickly known that the Articles were fign'd, 
wand was ſuddenly over-run with Romiſh 
lets, Jeſuits and other Papiſts, who hoped to 
deore there under the Duke of Anjou's Pro- 
=: Among theſe, ſome were ſo ſtupid, 
; openly, to vent the moſt extravagant Do- 
Fines concerning the Pope's Power, a Crime 
en unpardonable, becauſe it tended to deprive 
een of her Royalty, and raiſe a Rebel- 
it is therefore no wonder that the furi- 
« Zeal and Imprudence of ſome of the Ca- 
I. drew on the whole Body Severities to 
a Elzabeth would not have been eaſily 
ma they been contented with living quiet- 
= ind exerciſing their Religion in private, 
bout attacking the Government. What 
TW them ſtill more Injury was, that ſome: of 
ond they were come into England with 
oer to abſolve every one in particular from 
och of Allegiance, from which Pius the 
10008881; Bull had abſolved the whole Nation in 
1 2 5 | 
= The Parliament meeting early in 1582, 
A ie the Duke of Axjou was ſtill in England, 
WW: certain rigid Laws againſt the Catho- 
Wi: which gave the Duke of Anjou and thoſe 
bad attended him into England, occylar 
eonſtration of the Conſtraint they ſhould 
Wh: under if the Marriage was accompliſhed. 
a Appearance the Proceedings of the 
een and Parliament againſt Papiſts, dil not 
ie contribute to comfort him, and pahaps 
thim out of Conceit with a Country op- 
ie to France: nay, it is not unlikeh, all 
6 was done in his Sight with that very view. 
departed in February, having receivec from 
Queen many Tokens of Eſteem andAfe- 
in, the moſt ſubſtantial whereof was good 
In of Money to aſſiſt him in maintining 
in the Netherlands, Her Majeſty hav- 
accompanied him to Canterbury, wder'd 
tre of the Engliſb Nobility to wait (n him 


Klinary Civilities, Elizabeth was Wi g in 
r meaſure, to repair the Mortificatims ſhe 
le him undergo during his Abode n En- 


a Mzabeth Os | too clear-fighted not 0 per- 
dat her Conduct in the Negoci ion of 

* rage could not but diſguſt the King 

TR 


| 


kr as At werp, where he ſoon after riceived 
ducal Crown: of Brabant. By al theſe | 
lens of Amity and Eſteem, and by ler ex- : | 
laboured for the Felicity of her People; her 


i 
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of Fance; and therefore readily comprehend- 
ed that, even had there been no other Reaſon 
but this alone, ſhe could not greatly depend on 
his Friendſhip. On the other hand, ſhe was 
not ignorant 'how angry the King of Spain 


Was, that entire Bodies of Engliſh ſerved the 


Netherlandiſh States, commanded by General 
Norris. Though theſe Troops went under the 
Denomination of Voluntiers, or Men who had 
no Owners, ſerving at their own Charge, it 
might nevertheleſs well be preſumed, that they 
were not there in ſuch Numbers without their 
Sovereign's either tacit or expreſs Conſent. 
Philip II. was the moſt potent Prince in Eu- 
rope, and his late Acquiſition of Portugal had 
render'd him ſtill more formidable, particularly 
to the Engliſh, He was ſupported by the Pope, 
and had but too much Influence in the King 
of France's Council. But Elizabeth had no 
Friend on whom ſhe could rely. The Duke 
of Guiſe was actually labouring to alienate 
from her the King of Scotland. The Ti/ 
wanted only a favourable Opportunity to re- 
volt, and the Engliſb Catholicks were inceſ- 


ſantly excited to Rebellion by the Pope's Emiſ- = 


faries. To theſe may be added a great Num- 
ber of Proteſtants, the Scorr/þ Queen's Parti- 
ſans, who only waited for ſome good Occaſion 
to expreſs the Affection they bore her. 
Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought 
herſelf able to prevent or repel the Danger, ſhe 
took but few Precautions, relying wholly on 
the Affection of her own Subjects; this was 
her beſt, or rather her only Refuge; and there- 
fore to attempt corrupting them, or re moving 
the Love and Eſteem they had for her, was 
wounding her in a very ſenſible Part. To this 
muſt be aſcribed her tender Expreſſions when- 
ever ſhe had occaſion of ſpeaking to the Peo- 
ple. It muſt notwithſtanding be acknowledged 
that ſhe won her Subjects Love not only by 
Words and other external Demonſtrations, but 
chiefly by very ſubſtantial Deeds. Let any 
one peruſe the whole Hiſtory of England, and 
he will find no Reign wherein Juſtice was ad- 
miniſtered ſo impartially, or the Engliſh en- 
joy'd their Privileges more peaceably, or were 
freer from Wars abroad and at home, or from 
extraordinary Taxes and Impoſitions; in a 
Word, wherein the Kingdom was more flou- 
riſhing. Queen Elizabeth ran not into any un- 
neceſſary Expences, and her Treaſury being re- 
gularly managed, the Subjects had no cauſe to 
murmur, ſince whatever they gave was em- 
ploy'd for their own Benefit. | | 
But it was not at home only that Eliaabetbh 


Care extended likewiſe abroad. This Year ſhe 
ſent Ambaſſadors to ;Prederick II, King of 
Denmark, under Colour of carrying him the 
Order of the Garter ; but the chief Motive of 


this Embaſſy, was to induce that Prince to de- 


9 


ſiſt from certain Duties paid by Engk/h Traders : 


71 from 
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in paſſing the Sound, wherein however ſhe 
could not poſſibly ſucceed. Frederick thank- 
fully received the Collar of that Order, but 


refuſed to take the uſual Oath, becauſe he 


had before refuſed doing it when admitted 
into. St. Michaels Order by the King of 


France. 


Tho' Henry III. had no reaſon to be greatly 


ſatisfied with Eligabeth, he however gave her 
notice that the Duke of Guiſe was forming 
ſome Project in favour of the Scotiſb Queen, 
and was to imbark in Normandy certain Forces 
deſtined either for England or Scotland, though 
he pretended ſending them to Flanders. For 
this Reaſon ſhe recalled Sir Walter Mildmay, 
diſpatch'd to treat with Queen Mary, or at 
leaſt under that Pretence. 

As there was no likelihood that the Duke 
of Guiſe would invade England directly, but, 
on the contrary, all Things looked as if he de- 
ſign' d to execute ſome Scheme in Scotland, 
Elizabeth turn'd her Thoughts wholly to that 
Kingdom's Affairs. They were then in a 
violent Convulſion. Some Perſons of great 
Diſtinction, among whom were the Earls of 
Mar, Lindſay and Goury, highly indignant at 
beholding their native Land ſubject to the 
Domination of a Minor, ſcarce fifteen Years 
old, and a Couple of heedleſs unexperienced 
Youths, who had nothing leſs in view than 
the Kingdom's Welfare, combined to ſeize the 
King's Perſon and remove his two Favourites. 
To that end, taking their Opportunity while 
they were both abſent from Court, and the 
King intent on Hunting near Athol, they ſent 
and invited him by the Earl of Goury to pals 
a few Days at his Houſe at Huntingtoun, and 
when he came there ſecured his Perſon. This 
was named the Ruthven Conſpiracy, becauſe 
Ruthven was the Surname of Earl Goury's 
Family: For the ſame Reaſon, the Conſpira- 
tors were ſtyled, the Ruthven Lords. The Earl 
of Arran, one of young James's Favourites, aſ- 
ſembled ſome People, and attempted to free 
his Maſter, but was repulſed and forced to re- 
treat to Ruthven Caſtle, where the Earl of 
Goury received him and ſaved his Life; but 
kept him Priſoner. The Duke of Lenox, 
hearing what had paſſed, ſpeedily retired to 
Dunbarton, of which he was Governor, and 
the King was carry'd to Sterling, free in Ap- 
pearance, but in reality a Priſoner. 

Lenox, ſeeing his young Maſter in the Ruth- 
ven Lords Hands; and his own ſmall Hope of 
being able to form a Party ſtrong enough to 
free him, withdrew into France, where he 
Won after ded; ids) 5 

Mean while, the Lords of Ruthvuen, whoſe 
fole Aim had been to remove from the King 
his two Favourites, finding one was in Priſon, 
and the other in France, thought proper to 
convene the States, where King James was 
preſent. He declared, whatever they had 
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very readily obtained, 


was not ſo good as his Word, for he retaind 


Wlile this was tranſacted 


done was with his Conſent, and to 
faction. He wrote the like to the Gene 
Aſſembly of the Kirk, whereupon the di 
and the Kirk did, by authentick Acts 3 kates 
whatever had been tranſacted. Thy hn 
the King was no longer watched, but left 1 
tirely at Liberty. 8 kg: 
Soon after, King James aſſembled | 
bility at St, pore before A 
clared that, though he had been detained , 
eainſt his Will, he was, however, ſenſe l 
was done for his Service : 'That he Bande 
not to call any Perſon to account, but way 1 
ſpeedily publiſh a general Act of Oblirio 
To evidence his forgetting what had occur 2 
he vifited the Earl of Goury, who caſtin ; hin 
ſelf at his Feet, craved Pardon, which he 


his Satiſ. 


All being thus Quiet, James appoina 
twelve Counſellors to aſſiſt bs in — = 
the State. But, very ſoon after, his Ag 
for the Earl of Arran reviving, he wiſhed oi 
ſee him; and as all his Counſellors were um. 
nimouſly againſt it, he proteſted he would Ml 
gain diſmiſs him in twenty-four Hours; but : | 
him ever after. In a ſhort Space, the Favon | 
rite had over him ſuch Influence, that hy ; 
would not ſuffer any but him to interfere M 
publick Affairs; whereupon the Council q : 
Twelve being no longer conſulted, broke uf - 
of themſelves. l f $ 

Elizabeth being informed of the Sill 
King's Procedure, and the Danger of Arai 
utterly ruining the Engliſb Party, wrote ii 
King James, repreſenting the Conſequem i 
and mixed in her Letter ſome Reproaches (lil 
Breach of Promiſe. - She moreover told hin 
ſhe .ntended to ſend Secretary Waljngtun Wn 
diſccurſe him from herſelf, James retundiP- 
reſolite Anſwer, and vindicated himf{clt 
not performing his Promiſe, ſince it ws lM 
tortel from him when a Captive. Ths 


cuſe night have ſerved, with reſpect to =” 


he fad to the States; but it was inſufica 
ſince he repeated the fame to the Nu 
whenat full Liberty; however, hef ymul 
the Gueen to proceed no farther till Aa 
ham's Arrival. Mean while, the Fun 
made the Earl 'of Goury undergo ſo 1 
Mortfications, that he at length force 
to qut the Court. V alſingbam being 
rived, imparted to King James, in tuo 
vate 4udiences, the Queen's Advice cn 
ing tle Management of his Affairs: Gut 
this Alvice tended to the Earl of Arran 
the Anbaſſador brought back no / 
factor Anſwer. 4 I 

in 80 


$Schenes were projecting in England * 
Royal Captive's Favour : But certan! 
ceptec Letters, to Queen Mary from L 
Throcmorton, affording ſome inſight 1 


' 
{| 


We 


piracy, Throckmorton was arreſted. Im- 
75 ely Thomas Lord Paget, and Charles 
f ndel, fied to France, and gave out, the 
Qtholicks WE e 
gland, that it was not poſſible for them to 

there without manifeſt Danger: That 
s 00 Letters from the Queen of Scots were 
| their Houſes, to force either their bring- 
4 them to the Secretary of State, or making 
i-mſelves guilty by Concealment. 

Before Throckmorton was apprehended, he 
it a Cabinet full of Papers to Mendoza, the 
J Ambaſſador, whereof the Court had 
Notice, He denied all at his firft Examina- 
im; but at the ſecond confeſſed, That, going 
ane frw Years fince to the Spa, he conferred ſe- 
wal Times with Jeney and Sir Francis Ingle- 
e Englith Fugitives, bow England 

. be invaded : That after his Return, 
. Morgan, another Fugitive in France, told him, 
(thick Princes had formed a Defign to 
the Queen of Scots, and to employ the 

Wie of Guiſe for that Purpoſe : That be 
SThrockmorton) imparted the Project to the 

BY jpaniſh Ambaſſador, who had been already in- 

e if, and ſhewed him the Ports where 
N ad be propereſt to land: And that be 
| er acquainted the ſame Ambaſſador with 
nes of the Great Men to whom he might 
chen his Mind, becauſe, as he was a pub- 
= Perſon, he would not be ſo narrowly watched. 
on theſe Depoſitions, the Spaniſh Ambaſ- 
br was cited before the Council, where he 
5 told what was alledged againſt him by 

norton. As he was undoubtedly con- 
F015 of his not being ſufficiently innocent to 
rr himſelf from theſe Accuſations, he, by 
of Recrimination, took it into his Head 
charge the Queen with detaining the Spa- 
1 Money ſhe had ſeized, and with aſ- 
Wing the Duke of Anjou. Then he fell foul 
We the Miniſters, faying, That by their ill 
Wounſels they inceſſantly laboured to ſow Diſ- 
between the Queen and his Catholick 
leſty. A few Days after Elizabeth ordered 
to depart the Kingdom, which he rea- 
ly obeyed, deeming himſelf very happy in 
ming off ſo eaſily. Mean while the Queen 
Itched Wade to Spain, to inform King 


| 


* Was ready to receive from him another 
baſſador, But the Catholick King denied 
ience to this Envoy, who alſo in his Turn 
ed imparting to the Prime Miniſter the 
ments of his Ambaſſy. — 

When Throckmorton was brought upon his 
a, he denied what he had confeſſed at his 
mination, affirming, he had purpoſely in- 
ted it to avoid Torture: But after his Con- 
unation, on the Evidence of his own Let- 
do the Queen of Scots, and Papers found 
dus Coffers, he owned all, and even made 
ore circumſtantial Declaration than before; 


1 1 AE 11 


were ſo violently perſecuted in 


leſs. 


Wp of what had paſſed, and to tell him 
that her Enemies ceaſed not their Practices, A 


of whoſe Eq 


no ſmall Labour and Patience, and by 
Means a Plot was dyſcovered, framed the 


| 's 
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and yet when he came to the Gallows, he again 
denied all he had confeſſet. | 
Elizabeth, as ſhe could not doubt her Ad- 
verſaries were inceſſantly projecting how to de- 
prive her of the Crown, and ſet it on the Scotiſb 
Queen's Head, lived in a perpetual UneafineK, 
and under the Apprehenſion that ſome one 
of their Schemes would finally ſucceed : 
Wherefore, in order to dive deeper into the 
Deſigns of her Enemies, ſhe ſeemed incli- 
nable to reſume the Negociation commenced 
with Queen Mary. To this End, ſhe ſent 
Wade, at his return from Main, to acquaint her, 
ſhe was ready to renew the Treaty which had 
been interrupted, and would for that purpoſe 
very ſpeedily diſpatch to her Sir Walter Mild- 
may ; 'but withal ſhe let her know, that ſhe 
inſiſted on two Conditions, namely, that ſhe 
ſhould prevail with the King, her Son, to 
grant the Pardon promiſed the Ruthven Lords, 
and put a. ſtop to the Plots of the Bifhop of 
Glaſgow, her Ambaſſador in France. - 
At this Time happened the Surprize of 
Sterling, the Impriſonment of Earl Goury, 
and the Conſpirators flight into England. Here- 
upon Elizabeth ſent Beal, to requeſt Queen 
Mary to intercede with the King her Son for 
the Fugitives, and inform her of the Duke 
of Guiſe's Deſigns, as ſhe had promiſed Wade. 
Mary anſwered, ſhe had promiſed nothing, but 
on Condition ſhe ſhould be releaſed : That ſhe 
would readily intercede for the Scot:/þ Fugitives, 
provided any Advantage would thence accrue 
either to herſelf or the King her Son, and 
that thoſe Criminals would confeſs their Fault. 
She did not deny, ſhe had deſired the Duke 
of Guiſe to uſe his Endeavours to free her; 
but ſaid, the knew nothing of his Deſigns, 
nor, if ſhe did, would ſhe diſcover them, ex- 
cept ſhe was aſſured of her Deliverance. 
Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what 
ſhe deſired, her Aim being only to draw from 
her a Sollicitation in behalf of the Scotzfh Fu- 
gitives, and ſome Light into the Duke of 
Guiſe's Deſigns, on the uncertain Hope of 
the Accommodation wherewith the flattered 
her : But finding ſhe could not any how pre- 
vail, ſhe relinquiſhed the Negociation as uſe- 


Not long after, Elizabeth alſo diſcovered 


certain Scotiſñ Jeſuit, named Creigbton, paſ- 
ſing by Sea to Scotland, being attacked by 
Pirates, tore ſome Papers he had about him, 
and threw them over-board : But, by a very 
extraordinary Accident, the Wind prevented 
the ſcattered Papers from touching the Water, 
and blew them back into the Ship, ſome one 
uipage was as the Pains of picking 
them up. 'Theſe Scraps being given to Wade, 
he paſted them together on another Paper 
that 


Pope, 


. Death, accuſed him, in 
Earls Inheritance, to 'which he laid Claim. 
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Pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of 
Guiſe, to invade England. Whereupon, by 


the Earl of Leicefter's Means, a general Aſſo- 
ciation of Men of all Degrees and Conditions 
was formed in England, who bound . them- 
ſelves by Oath to proſecute even to Death who- 
ſoever ſhould make any Attempt againſt her 
Majeſty Queen El:zabeth. 

During this Year, 1584, the United Pro- 
vinces Affairs daily grew worſe, the Prince of 
Parma from time to time poſſeſſing himſelf of 
their Towns. At length, to reduce them as it 
were to the laſt Extremity, Heaven permitted 
the Prince of Orange to be aſſaſſinated by one 
Baltazar Gerard, a Burgundian. Philip, his 
eldeſt Son, being then in the King of Spazr's 
Hands, and educated in the Romiſh Religion, 
the States conferred the Government of Hol- 


land and Zealand on his ſecond Son Maurice, 


aged about eighteen. 

In the beginning of 1585, Elizabeth diſco- 
vered a Conſpiracy, whereof William Parry 
was the Author, He was a Gentleman of 
Wales, Member of the Houſe of Commons, 
and had ſignalized his Zeal for the Catholick 
Religion in oppoſing alone a Bill preferred in 
the Lower Houſe againſt the Jeſuits. He 
ſpake on that occafion with ſo much Paſſion 
and Vehemency, that he was committed to 
Cuſtody, but was, ina few Days, re-admitted 
into the Houſe. Scarcely had he regained Li- 
berty, when Edmund Nevil, who claimed the 
Inheritance of the Earl of Weſtmoreland, late- 
ly deceaſed in the Netherlands, accuſed him of 
conſpiring againſt the Queen ; whereupon he 
was ſent to the Tower. He owned, he had a 


' defign to kill the Queen, and was perſuaded to 


it by Morgan, a Popiſh Refugee in France; 
that the better to deceive the Queen, and procure 
free Acceſs to her Perſon, he returned from 
France into England, and diſcovered the whole 
Conſpiracy to her; that afterwards, repenting 
of his wicked Intention, he laid afide his Dag- 


ger every time he waited on ber, leſt he ſhould 


be tempted to commit the Murder ; but, at 
length, Cardinal Allen's Book, wherein he 
maintained it to be not only lawful, but honour- 
able to kill Princes excommunicated, falling 
into his Hands, he read it, and felt himſelf 
ſtrongly encouraged to purſue his firſt Deſign ; 
that Nevil, his Accuſer, coming to dine with 
him, propoſed to attempt ſomething for the Scot- 
iſh Queen's Deliverance. To which he an- 
ſwered, He had a greater Defign in his Thoughts ; 
that a few Days after, Nevil coming to ſee him, 
they reſolved to kill the Queen, as ſhe rode 
abroad to take the Air, and on the Bible ſwore 


ecrecy ; but that, in the interim, Nevil, Bear- 


ing the News of the Earl of Weſtmoreland's 
hopes of procuring the 


Upon this Confeſſion he was condemned and 


execited. F 


** 


ders till towards the End of this Year 


by the Earl of Carliſie, who had under lll 


St. Antonio, and St. Helena, in Florida, 


engage her Majeſty farther than ſhe inten 
it Was deſtgn'd to give her at leaſt 5 0 


Mean while, the United Provinces 4g. 
were in a Situation ſo dangerous tha 
States could no longer hope to inks; | 
againſt the Catholick King, if they w ty 
effectually aſſiſted. To which End Elz, ; 
made a Treaty with them, promiſing * | 
them five thouſand Foot, and a J 
Horſe, under command of an Englin f 
neral, It was agreed, ſhe. ſhould Pay the 
Troops during the War, on Condition J 
reimburſed when the War was ended. 

This Treaty being concluded, EZ ar. 
pointed for General of her auxiliary Fon 
the Earl of Leiceſter, for whom ſhe hag : | 
a great Affection; but he arrived not in Fd 


Il 


time after, ſhe publiſhed a Manifeſto, wt 
in, as a Reaſon for her aiding the Conſeden | 
Provinces, ſhe alledges, that the Alliance if 
tween the Kings of England and the Ny; 
land Princes was not ſo much between there 
ſons; as between their reſpective States; whe" 
ſhe inferred, that, without Breach of this oF 
liance, ſhe might aſſiſt the Inhabitants of H 
Provinces labouring under the Spaniard; of 
preſſion, „ 1 | 
However, as ſhe judged this Reaſon wa 
not be ſatisfactory to his Catholick Maj 
and that undoubtedly he would conſider HM 
extraordinary Aid given his rebellious Suh 


as a Declaration of War, ſhe reſolved on ben 


beforehand. To that purpoſe ſhe equiped 8 
Fleet of twenty-one - on org ar ; 
were embarked two thouſand three hu 
Soldiers, beſide Mariners, to carry War ul 

America, where the Spaniards little expedaiM 
any ſuch Attack. The Fleet was command 


the famous Sir Francis Drake, The El 
immediately took Sr. Jago, one of the (y | 
Verd Iſlands. They then failed to N. DW 
mingo, or Hiſpaniola, and poſſeſſed them 
of its Capital. Having paſſed there all 7a 
ary of the Year 1586, they departed and i 
Carthagena, Then they burned the Towns 


furious Tempeſt diſperſing the Fleet, as tl 
were going upon new Exploits, they jun 
not again till their Arrival in England, Wi 
they brought a Booty valued at ſixty thou 
Pounds Sterling; but ſeven hundred E 
periſhed in this Expedition. 

The Earl of Leiceſter, arriving in Ho 
early in 1586, was received as a Cual 
Angel. The States, under Colour of en 
ſing their grateful Acknowledgment to 
beth, declared him Governor and Captain? | 5 
neral of Holland, Zealand and the United 
vinces, and inveſted him with a Power al 
abſolute. Very ſeemingly, their Aim *? 
She had refuſed the offered Sovereign), * 

. 


þ knew better than to be inſnared by this 
4 ce, She ſharply complain'd to the States 
15 fort of Deceit, and gave withal the 
of Leiceſter a ſevere Reprimand for ac- 
| 4 thoſe Honours without having firſt con- 
ſel her. She told him, he had ated di- 
7 contrary to her Intention, ſince ſhe had 
blickly declared in her Manifeſto, that ſhe 
3 ready to relieve her diſtreſſed Neighbours, 
Leerer thought of aſſuming over them any 
ye. The States excuſed themſelves by 
1 that the Neceſſity of their Affairs had 
hed them to confer ſuch Authority on the 

7 f Leiceſter, that he might. be the better 
eee beal their Diviſions, which put them 

continual danger of periſhing :- That they 
e d not revoke the Authority granted to her 
W...cc1] without great Inconveniencies, and had 
bowever diveſted themſelves of the ſu- 
| me Power. The Earl of Leiceſter appeaſed 
WW. Majeſty by his Submiſſions. In fine, ſhe 
nd the Patent ſhould ſubſiſt; but inti- 

en to the States, they vainly hoped to in- 
ee her to accept the Sovereignty of their 
W:uotry, and that her Intention was to keep 
da the Bounds ſhe had preſcribed to her- 
I that is, not to be obliged to aſſiſt them 
eher than her Affairs would permit. 
de Earl of Leiceſter, a Perſon exceſſively 
od and ambitious, was no ſooner clothed 
a this exorbitant Power, than he began ſe- 
y to form Projects deſtructive to the Li- 
ie of the Country he came to defend; 
act, this is what was laid to his Charge by 
the Dutch Hiſtorians. They pretend, his 
gn was to render himſelf Sovereign or per- 
aul Dictator of the Provinces with whoſe 
erament he had been entruſted; and the 
Wi:thods he uſed to effect it were ſuch as 
uſd in that Country a general Diſcontent. 
ſhort, after the Campaign, wherein he 
Formed no great Exploits, he returned to 
land, to take proper Meaſutes to facilitate 


perſuade the Queen to ſupport him. 

While France and the Netherlands were in 
mmotion, Elizabeth wiſely provided for her 
n and her Peoples Security. This ſhe did 
only by aſſiſting the Hugonots, and the 
derate Provinces, but alſo by preventing 
Dangers which might come from Scotland, 
ak the King of Spain and Duke of Gui/e 
Nd ever be in a Condition to invade her. 
© preſent Juncture was perfectly favourable. 
* King of Scotland had none about him 
Perſons well affected to the Reformed 
Won, and the Intereſt of England: where- 


by Kingdoms, was not to be neglected ; 
Union being of the greateſt Conſequence 


ELIZABETH 
„ <bether ſhe would or no, by honour- 
0 1 with what in ſome meaſure 


Fd of ſovereign Authority: but Eliza- 


Forces alſo were ready to 


e Execution of his Projects, and, ſeemingly, 


hs Opportunity of ſtrictly uniting the 
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to Elizabeth. Accordingly, ſhe dif patched Ran- 
dolph to King James, to propoſe a League of- 
fenſive and defenſive, to which, though at 
firſt the King required ſome Additions: and 
though the French Ambaſſador vehemently 
oppoſed it, yet at length he conſented to it ; 
and accordingly the Plenipotentiaries of both 
Kingdoms met at Berwick, and ſigned the 
Treaty, 5 
Soon after this League was concluded, 4 
Conſpiracy was diſcover'd in England which \ 
coſt Queen Mary her Life. One Willem 
Gifford, Divinity Doctor in the Seminary at 
Rbeims; Gilbert 4: de and Hodgeſon, Engliſh 
Prieſts, had inſtilled into one John Savage; 
their Countryman, that it would be a merito- 
rious Act to kill Eligabeth, and had made him 
{wear to do it, during the Eaſter Holy Days 
this Year, 1586. At the ſame time; a cer- 
tain Enghſh Prieſt of that Seminary, named 
Ballard, who had been in England, notwith- 
ſtanding the Prohibition, returned into France, 
where he had diverſe Conferences, with Men- 
doza and Lord Paget, how England might be 
invaded, As the chief end of this Conſpiracy 
was to reſtore Popery in England, the Point 
was not only to deſtroy 8 Elizabeth, but 
ree Queen Mary, 
and place her on the Throne of England. 
Theſe two Projects could not be ſeparated. 
Ballard was accompanied by age Maud, whom 
he took to be one of his beſt Friends, but was 


ih reality a Spy ſet to work by Secretary Wal- 


fingham, 


About Wh:tſuntide, Ballard was ſeht back 
into Exgland by the Conſpirators, to gain pro- 
per Perſons to facilitate the Execution of their 
Project. They told him, he would at Lon: 
don meet a young Gentleman, named Anthony 
Babington, in whom he might confide. This 
Babington, who was a zealous Romaniſt, hay- 
ing been lately in France, was gained there by 
the Biſhop of Glaſgow, Queen Mary's Ambaſ- 
ſador, and by Morgan, one of the Fugitives 
from England. He was ſo ſtrongly prepoſ- 
ſeſſed in the Scotiſß Queen's Favour, that he 
was judged a Perſon qualified for any Enter- 
priſe, and for that Reaſon, unknown to him- 
ſelf, had been recommended to Mary; wheres 
fore, on his Return to England, ſhe wrote to 
him, and from that time he was employed 
to convey to her the Letters which came from 
France, till ſhe was committed to the Cuſto- 
dy of Sir Amias Powlet, and Sir Drue Drury. 
Then Babington, dreading the Vigilance of 
theſe new Keepers, would have nothing more 
to do with any Letters, either to or from her 
faid Majefty. | 1 SEN 

Ballard, when he 


came to England, met 
Babingt 


on, and imparted to him the Deſign to 


invade England, free Queen Mary and advance 
her to the Engliſb Throne. Babington reply'd, 
he greatly doubted the Poſſibility of exeeuting 
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this Project while Queen Elizabeth lived. 
Whereupon Ballard alſo imparted to him Sa- 
vage's Vow, to which Babington anſwer d, it 
was too hazardous to commit the Execution 
of ſuch a Deſign to a ſingle Perſon; that there 
ſhould be ſix at leaſt, and Savage, not to break 
his Vow, might be one of the Number. Then 
they confered together how a foreign Army 
might be brought into the Kingdom, other- 
wiſe they judged Elizabeth's Death would pro- 
duce no effect. 


Some few Days after, Babington received, 


by a Hand unknown, a Letter from the Sco- 
t:/h Queen, blaming him for his Silence, and 
deſiring him to ſend her the Pacquet of Let- 
ters from Morgan, brought over by the French 
Ambaſſador's Secretary. This Babington an- 
ſwer'd, and after excuſing his Silence by Rea- 
ſon of his Fear of Poꝛvlet's and Drury's extra- 
ordinary Vigilance, communicated to her the 
Scheme he had formed with Ballard. In a 
ſecond Letter from Mary, of the 27th of Fuly, 
ſhe highly commended his Zeal for the Catho- 
lick Religion, but adviſed him to attempt no- 
thing till he was ſure of foreign Aſſiſtance. 
She withal preſcribed diverſe Methods to exe- 
cute the Project, as to ſend privately for the 
Earl of Weſtmoreland and Lord Paget. She 
mark'd out the Way for her Deliverance, and 
charged him to promiſe, in her Name, a good 
Reward to the ſix Aſſaſſines. 
Mean while, Babington had gain'd ſome 
other Perſons, among whom was Walfngham's 


Spy, Polly, by whoſe Means that Secretary 


was daily inform'd of what paſſed among the 
Conſpirators. He from him learned, that the 
ſix who had ingaged to aſſaſſinate the Queen, 
were, Savage, Tilney, Charnock, Abington, 
Tichbourn, and Barnael, and that they were 
all fix drawn in one Picture, with Babington 
in the midſt, and a certain Motto obſcurely 
ſignifying their Deſign : nay, he found Means 
to ſhew this Picture to the Queen, who knew 
only Barnwel, She retained however the Idea 
of their Faces ſo well, that walking abroad a 
little after, and ſeeing one of them, ſhe look'd 
ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turning to the 
Captain of her Guard, faid, Am not JI fairly 
guarded, not having in my Company a Man who 
wears @ Sword, _ 

Babington was ſo impatient to ſee the foreign 
Succours ready to depart for England, that he 
gave Money to Ballard, who had undertaken 
to go into France and haſten them. But as 
it was not eaſy to procure Paſſes, Babington 
found Means to be introduced to Secretary 
Halkngham, who, being no Stranger to what 
he was about, received him very civilly, and 
expreſſed for him a great Value, Encouraged 
by this kind Reception, he defired a Paſs for 
himſelf, and another for Ballard, under a coun- 
terfeit Name, and affirmed that, by Means of 
his Friends at Paris, he ſhould diſcover ma- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


intimating a Diſcove 


to that end repreſented to Wal/ngham, thit 


Watchfulneſs of ſach Spies as were empl 


fed him with Hopes 
ry ſpeedily be ready, Mean while, heb! 
In ſhort, Babington, and all the other 0 
ſpirators were ſeized at the fame time, 


There is abundance of probabili 


ny Secrets concerning the Queen r «. - 
Walkngham cacti his By pare Score, 
him a good Reward if he did the Oben 
conſiderable Service. He alfo gave him . * 
of the Paſles he deſired. 5 
Polly was not the only Perſon fro 

Walſingbam learned the e of hm whey 
racy, Gilbert Gifford, who had been emplo 55 
corrupt Savage, being ſent into England 5 f 
firm this Reſolution, ſerved at the ſame bo, 
to convey Letters to the Queen of ge ... 
return her Anſwers. To make Trial of * 
Fidelity, he was at firſt entruſted with (:1...M 
blank Papers, made up like Letters; and a 
it was known by the Anſwers that they be 4 
delivered, he was employ'd without Ser, 1 
Some time after, G:ford, whether ſtruck by 
Remorſe, or allured with the Hope of Re 
ward, came to Walſingham, and informed hu 
of all he knew. The Secretary received H 
very kindly, and promiſed to uſe his Intere 
for him with her Majeſty, and procure hin 

a good Reward, Then inſtructing hin hi 
to behave, he ſent him to the Place where if 
Scotiſh Queen was confined, with a Letter if 
Sir Amias Powlet, defiring him to connive MM 
the Bearer's corrupting one of his Servants ii 
deliver Letters to the Queen of Scots, and bil 
back her Anſwers. But Powlet would il 
ſuffer any of his Domeſticks to be concen 
in ſuch Intrigues. He only hinted at à c 
Brewer, whom he thought fit for the Pura 
and who indeed ſuffer d himſelf to be gi 
By this Means, G:ford conveyed to the n li 
tive Queen Letters, whereof W/alfnghun tlif 
taken Copies, and received her Anſwers, wi 
were ſerved in the ſame Manner. At lng 
when the Court was ſufficiently: inſtmdei 
Ballard was apprehended, under Colour til 
being a popiſh Prieſt, he had entered t | 
Kingdom without a Licence. At this Nei 
Babington was in the utmoſt Confternati 
he however recovered from his Fright, 3 
did not appear that Ballard was arreſted} 
the Conſpiracy, and nothing was faid at C 
| of the Plot, Hel 
ſolved therefore to attempt ſaving Ballard, 


would be of great Service to him in Front 
diſcover the Scotrifh Queen's ſecret Fac 
and ſollicited his Liberty. Walfnghan | 
the Blame of Ballard's being arreſted on 


to diſcover Romiſh Prieſts and Jeſuits 
promiſed to labour procuring his Re 
that the Paſſes woul 


naged that Babington was narrowly Var 


being ſeverally examined, impeach'd each 
and diſcover'd the whole Conſpiracy. | 


* 


3 


Queen Elizabeth's Council had reſolved. on the 


a . f Scots Death, the very firſt plauſible 

100 Gon. Her Life put Eligabeih's in perpe- 
petence. Fe 

ay ul Danger, and of this there was but too 

Fes 5 reaſon to be convinced, by the late Diſ- 


this Opportunity was embraced. 


cover ies; ſo 


on firſt taken to prevent h 

| Care was at firſt taken to prevent her 
. on :oformed of the apprehending thoſe Trai- 
Ute 


oss, and NOW Sir Thomas Gorges, one of the 
neen's Officers, acquainted her with it juſt 
i« the had taken Horſe to be preſent at a hunt- 
„% Match. She would have return'd to her 
- ment, but was not permitted till all her 
Papers were ſeized and ſent to Court. Naue 
nd Curle, her French and Scotiſb Secretaries, 
were then alſo ſeized, and, without being ſuf- 
red to ſpeak with her, conducted to London. 
Bit to have ſtill more convincing Proofs againſt 
her, a Method was uſed, which ſucceeded AC- 
cording to Expectation, Gifford having re- 
raed, that he had deliver d to the French 
ambaſſador ſeveral Papers of moment concern- 
in Queen Mary, a falſe Action, no way re- 
ing to the Conſpiracy, was brought againſt 
im, for which he was baniſhed the Realm. 
bebe his Departure he waited on the Ambaſ- 


ſed upon him, left a Paper cut after a cer- 
in Manner, and charged him to deliver the 
en of Scots Papers to him only who ſhould 
* oduce the Counter-part. Which Counter- 
be gave to Wal/ingham, who by that Means 
what Papers of hers the Ambaſſador had 
his Poſſeſſion. | . 10 
he Court being thus ſufficiently informed 
al the Circumſtances of this Conſpiracy, 
eren of the Traitors were arraigned, re- 
eied Sentence of Death, and confeſſed all. 


ar re was taken before their Execution, to re- 
al nd all their Confeſſions. Naue and Curle, 


ry's Secretaries, being examined, confeſſed 
n had writ in Cypher the Letters found in 

e Queen their Miſtreſs's Cabinet, or by 
iford's Means intercepted. And Sir Edward 
falten was ſent to the Court of France with 


Het thentick Copies, atteſted by ſeveral Peers, 
url een Mary's Letters, that he might ſhew 


km to the King. Probably, theſe Letters 
covered how far the Scatiſh Queen was con - 
med in this Conſpiracy, and | alſo her Cor- 
pondence with the King of Spain and Gui ſe. 
The Reſolution being finally taken of trying 
condemning Queen Mary *, as the main 
Arſe of all = 


ut, ſe Dangers to which Elixa- 
aſe, vas continually expoſed, it was debated 
rol WE hat Statute, ſhe ſhould be proceeded a- 


ut; but there was only one could ſerve 

-Purpoſe,. namely, an Act paſſed laſt 
a, hien concerned her in particular. It 
ua. Caſe ſo uncommon, to try a foreign 


BS 4210) kinds o) $0 | \ 
dame Hiftorians fay, that Queen EZzabeth endeavoured to 
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or, and acquainted him with the Sentence 
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Queen, who came not arm'd into the King- 
dom, but to ſeek Refuge as a Supplicant, 
that it would have been in vain to ſearch the 
ancient Statutes for any Inſtance to ſerve as a 
Ground-work to ſuch a Procedure. This gives 
Occaſion to preſume that the Vear preceding, 
when this Act was made, Queen Mary's Death 
was already determined, and this Statute was 
to ſerve for Foundation to her Sentence: yet 
ſome pretend that the Intent of this Act was 
only to keep her in Awe, and let her ſee what 
ſhe was to expect if ſhe perſevered in her Pra- 
ctices; and that it was her own Fault if ſhe 
made not good uſe of this Warning. Where- 
fore, in virtue of this Act, Elizabeth, by Let- 
ters Patent under the Great Seal, appointed 
forty-two Commiſſioners, with whom ſhe 
Joined five Judges of the Realm, to try Queen 

Mary. Among the Commiſſioners were the 
Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, and Secretary Wal- 

ingham, both Elizabeth's moſt truſty Mini- 
ſters, the Queen of Scots known Enemies, and 
probably Authors and Promoters of the Reſo- 
lution to bring her to a Trial, 

Thirty-fix of the Commiſſioners meeting, 
the 1175 of Octaber, 1586, at Fotheringhay- 
cafile, in the County of Northampton, where 
Mary then was confined, ſent her Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Letter, which when ſhe had read, 
ſhe anſwer'd, That ſhe was ſorry the Queen ber 
Sifter was mifmformed of ber, That ſte bad 
ever thought the Aſſociation, and the ſubſequent 
Ad Parliament, aimed wholly at her, and 
that ſhe ſhould hear the Blame of whatever was 
contrived in foreign. Countries. That it was 
very ſtrange, the Queen of England ſhould con- 
fider her as a Subject, and command ber. to ſub- 
mit to a Trial, That ſhe was a ſovereign. Queen, 
and would do nothing prejudicial to royul Ma- 
Jeſty, to herſelf, or the King her Son. That 
behade the Laws and Statutes of England were 
unknown to ber, and who. were her Peers ſhe 
could not tell, That fhe was deſtitute of Coun- 
ſellors, and all her Papers were taken from her. 
That ſhe had not excited any Man againſt Eli- 
zabeth, nor committed any Crime. That ſbe 
was not to be charged hut upon ber um Words 
or Writings, and ſhe was fre nothing. criminal 
could be produced againſt ber, except the recom- 
mending her Cauſe to foreign Princes, which ſhe 
did not. Sretend ia d wth - 1 
On the Morrow, the Commiſſioners ſent her 
a. Copy of her Anſwer, and after it was read 
to her, the ſaid; It was rightly taken, but ſhe 
had forgot one very material Particular, viz, 
that it was ſaid in Elizabeth's Letters, ſhe was 
ſubject to the Laws of England, becauſe ſbe had 
long lived under their Protection; but all the 
World knew,. ſhe came into England to crave 
the Aſſiſtance of the Queen her Siſter, and bad 


8 ber poiſoned by her Cook : and that afterwards, the Farl 


Uitefier adviſed to diſpatch” her by Poiſon, and privately ſent a Divine to Walfngham to perſuade him to it; but Walfrgham 
befide che Irjuſtice, it was both dangerous and diſhonourable ro the Queen; Camden p. 5 19. Spotfeuprd, p. 351 
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been ever ſince detained in Priſon; and therefore 
had not enjoyed the Protection of the Laws, 
nay, had not been able to underſtand what man- 
ner of Laws they were. 
Ib be brief; ſhe for two whole Days diſ- 
puted the Authority of the Judges, and would 
not own that, in any caſe, Elizabeth had over 
her other Juriſdiction than what was forcibly 
uſurped : nay, ſhe perſiſted in it, after ſhe 
was menaced with being ſentenced for Non- 
appearance, as a Perſon abſent ; but Hatton, 
one of the Commiſlioners, finally made a 
Speech which ſhook her Reſolution. He told 
her, That ſhe was indeed accuſed, but not con- 
denned ; that if ſhe were innocent, ſhe injured 
her Reputation extremely in avoiding a Trial : 


that the Queen would be very glad nothing 


could be proved againſt her, as he himſelf heard 
her ſay when he took Leave of her. Mary how- 
ever ſtood out till the 147h of October, when 
ſending for ſome of the Commiſſioners, ſhe 
told them, Hatton's Arguments had convinced 
her of the Neceſſity of manifeſting her Inno- 
cence; adding, that ſhe therefore conſented to 
anſwer before them, provided her Proteſtation 
was admitted ; to which the Commiſſioners a- 
greed; but without approving the Reaſons 
whereon it was grounded. 
Immediately after, thirty-ſix of the Judges 
met in the Caſtle-hall, whither Queen Mary 
likewiſe repaired. Being ſeated, the Chancel- 
lor turning to Mary, ſaid, She was accuſed of 
conſpiring the Deſtruction of ber Majeſty, the 
Realm of England, and the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and they were commiſſioned to examine 
the Truth of this Accuſation, and to hear her 
Anſwer, The Chancellor having finiſh'd his 
Diſcourſe, Mary roſe up and ſaid, That ſhe 
came into England to crave the Aid which had 
been promiſed ber; that ſhe was a Queen, and 
no Subject of Elizabeth's, and if ſhe appeared 
before them, it was only to ſecure her Honour 
and Reputation. The Chancellor would not 
own that any Aid had been promiſed her, As 
to the Proteſtation, he anſwered, It was in 
vain, ſince the Law whereon the Accuſation was 
grounded, allowed of no Diſtinction in the Per- 


fins of the Tranſgreſſors, and therefore it was 


not to be admitted. The Court ordered how- 
ever the Proteſtation ſhould be recorded, with 
the Chancellor's Anſwer. 
This done, the Attorney-general read to her 
aloud the Act of Parliament, and, after ma- 
king Recital of Babington's Plot, concluded 
that Mary had violated the Statute, becauſe ſhe 
knew of the Conſpiracy, and even matk'd out 
the Manner and Means to effect it. She an- 
ſwer'd, She knew not Babington, nor ever re- 
ceived from, or wrote to him any Letters. She 
never plotted the Queen's Deſtruction, and to 
prove. any ſuch Matter, Letters under ber own 
Hand ought to be produced, which was impoſſi- 
ble, She knew not Ballard, nor ever heard: of - 
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demned for the other two: In Anſwer to! 


that he made him write hat” he pleaſed : 


him, and in ſhort, being a Pri ſiner h; 
not hinder C644 of Sed 02 ap a 
Hereupon the Copies of Babington 10 
to her were read, containing all the Gir iter 
ſtances of the Conſpiracy. Mary's Re * 
this was, That Babington might Poſth 0 
theſe Letters; and therefore the Point a a 
to know, whether he wrote them qr * 1 
whether ſhe received them. To prove this * | 
read to her Babington's Confefſion hef, : 15 
Execution, wherein he ſaid, he ſent d © 
Letters to the Queen of Scots, and had * 3 
her received ſeveral. After that, were read 1 

Copies of certain Letters, in Cypher, fon 
Mary to Babington, which he had a | 
where mention was made of the Earls of And 
del and Northumberland, Then cry'd out 0 | 
Queen, weeping, Alas] what has t, wi L 
Houſe of the Howard's endured for ny ga 
She added, that Babington might write u 
he pleaſed; that as for ber own Letters in (i 
pber, which were produced, ſhe knew fn 
of them, and it was very eaſy for her Enenix 
to get her Cyphers, and rite forged Letten i 
her Name: That in a Word, the Letter; um.: 
not her Hand-writing ; and beſide, it wa; . 
likely that, to execute the Deſign ſhe 1a; tl 
charged with, ſhe fhoutd employ the Earl of 
Arundel, who was 4 Priſoner in the Tray 
or the Earl of Northumberland, who wy 
very young, and to her utterly unknown, 
There were allo read Savage's and Bil 
lard's Confeſſions, which ran, That Bali 
ton communicated to them ſeveral Letten 
which he had received from the Queen oF 
Scots, To this ſhe anſwered, with a Pr 
gs that Babington never received any fra 
er. | ; | 
This is what paſſed in the firſt Seſſion, M 
fourteenth of October. In the Afternoon w 
read the Copies of ſome Letters, received i 
Mary, concerning the Conference at Pari 
tween Ballard, Paget, and Mendoza, fot | 
vading England, and it was proved, by ti 
Teſtimony of her Secretary Curie, that ſhell 
received them. She anſwered, this pron 
not her Intention to kill the Queen. It is 
proper to obſerve that ſhe was accuſed of ff 
Crimes, vi. of conſpiring the Queen's Deal 
of procuring England to be invaded; and 
Project to extirpate the Proteſtant Reit 
She conſidered the fitſt as the Principal 
which the was ready to anſwer, well knot 
ſhe could not, without great Injuſtice, bed 


3 : b b l 
| PP e RRSITFE. 57, 7 


Proof taken from the Teſtimony of ber 
cretaries, ſhe ſaid, She believed Curle, be "hl 
to be a very honeſt Man, but no competent 
neſs; but had not the ſame Opinion of 
the Frenchman, who might pofibly baut 
corrupted ; beſide, he ſo abuſed Curle's #7 


in ſhort, ber Secretaries might init, 55 
5 2 {I Wand By, 
62 


ors bat ſhe never diftated ; and therefore, 
215 #9 be convicted by ber own Hand-wri- 
A pn 1 not by that of her Secretaries, who 
fil 


0) diy clear her if they were preſent. 
l fer” be denied that this Proceeding was 


ome firſt, becauſe three Men, on 
| > Evidence it was pretended to convict 
1 had been executed: ſecondly, as 
Secletaries, who were alive, were never 
el with her, though their Teſtimony 
5 uſcd. This was the more ſtrange, as by 
* of Parliament paſſed in the thirteenth 
* of this very Reign, it was expreſly or- 
ned, that the Witneſſes ſhould be brought 
Fe to Face With the Parties accuſed, 
ner many other Charges by the Commiſ- 
gers, and Anſwers by Queen Mary; at laſt ſhe 
W:cucftcd that ſhe might be heard in full Parlia- 
t or before the Queen herſelf, and her 
uncl. But this Requeſt prevailed not, for 
nthe 25th of October following, at the Star- 
tamber in Weſtminſter, the Commiſſioners met 
in, and there pronounced Sentence againſt 
: And the Parliament meeting four Days 
fer, approved and confirmed the. Sentence ; 
lfefling Elizabeth to order its being put in 
rcution, This Addreſs contained Reaſons 
en not from the Heinouſneſs of Mary's 
me, but the Danger to which the Queen 
Realm would be expoſed, if the Queen of 
n was ſuffered to live . Elizabeth, to 
b Petition returned a Reply, the Intent 
ereof was to intimate to the Parliament her 
ng exceſſively troubled and irreſolute. She 
ned to inſinuate, that ſhe was inclined to 
rey, but that the great Affection ſhe bore her 
ple extremely embaraſſed her. 

In the twelfth Day after, El:zabeth ſent 
Lord Chancellor to the Upper Houſe, 
' Puckering (Speaker of the Houſe of 
Wumons) to the Lower, to defire them to 
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for rome Expedient, whereby the Scotiſb 
by rs Life might be ſaved, and her own. 
benen provided for. The two Houſes, after a 


us Debate, anſwered, That her Safety 
Id not poſſibly be ſecured ſo long as the 
cen of Scots lived: That only four Me- 
G that Way tending could be deviſed, 
ch were all inſufficient. The firſt was, 
the Queen of Scots ſhould ſeriouſly re- 
t but ſuch a Repentance was not to be 
Med, fince ſhe would not ſo much as ac- 
Wedge her Guilt. The ſecond, That ſhe 
id be more cloſely guarded, and bound to 
20d Demeanour by Bond and Oath. The 
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ELIZABETH. 


gion was the Cauſe of her Death +. 
ſhe ſaid with ſome Emotion, If 7s no wonder 


third, That ſhe ſhould give Hoſtages ; but 
theſe Ways were wholly inſignificant, ſince if 
Queen E/zabeth was once deprived of Life, 
all theſe Precautions would vaniſh, The 
fourth, That ſhe ſhould depart the Kingdom ; 
but this was the moſt dangerous ; for if, while 
a Priſoner, ſhe excited ſo many in her Favour, 
what would ſhe do if at Liberty ? In ſhort, 
both Houſes in their Anſwer repreſented to 
the Queen, that if it were Injuſtice to deny 
Execution of the Law to the meaneſt of her 
Subjects, how much more to the whole Body 
of the People, unanimouſly and with one 
Voice ſuing for it ? They who have the leaſt 
Knowledge what Influence the Court Party 
uſually have en the two Houſes, will very 
eaſily judge, that the Parliament would never 
have thus expreſſed themſelves, had they not 
known it pleaſing to her Majeſty; 

Immediately after this the Parliament was 
prorogued ; and the Lord Bucꝶburſt and Beale 
were ſent to the Queen of Scots to notify to 
her, that her Judges had condemned her to 
die; that the Parliament had confirmed the 
Sentence ; and required its being put in Execu- 
tion, believing, if ſhe remained alive, Eng- 


land's eſtabliſh'd Religion could not ſubſiſt, 


She received theſe Tidings with-great Reſolu- 
tion, and even ſeemed to triumph, that Reli- 
Then 


:f the Engliſh, who have often put their own 
Sovereigns to death, ſhould treat in the ſame 
manner a Princeſs ſprung from the Blood of 
their Kings. | 
L'Aubeſpine, the French Ambaſſador, who 
was entirely devoted to the Houſe of Guiſe, 
did, by his earneſt Sollicitation, ſtop for ſome 
Days, Publication of the Sentence; but it was 
at length proclaimed all over London, by ex- 
preſs Order from her Majeſty, who forgot not 
declaring to her People, that her Conſent was 
extorted by the Parliament's urgent Intreaties. 
In this Proclamation, Elizabeth ſaid, that be- 
ing informed of the Queen of Scots Devices, 


the Lords of her Council, with many others, 
earneſtly required that the Priſoner might be 


brought to Juſtice, and tried in the moſt ho- 
nourable Manner; that, upon theſe Inſtances, 
ſhe granted a Commiſſion to forty-two Lords, 
thirty-ſix of whom met at Fotheringhay, and 
after a very ſtri& Examination, gave Sentence 
to this effect; That Mary had violated the laſt 
Year's Statute, That the Parliament having 


examined the Sentence, and the Proofs where- 


Or. Wekwood obſerves, © Th when every Day produced ſome new Conſpiracy againſt the Life of Queen Elizabeth, and 
in moſt of them the deen of Scots was concerned, either as a Party, or the Oecaſion; Queen Elizabeth was put under 
ata] Neceſlity, of either taking off the Queen of Scots, or expoſing her own Perſon to the frequent Attempts of her Ene- 
i.” Memoirs p. 13. Du Maurier alſo expreſly ſays, That Queen Mary was the Cauſe of her owh Ruin, by her reſtlets 
- and ber repeated Deſigns againſt Queen £/izaberh's Life. Preface to his Memoirs. For Queen Mary's F riends would 

er her to be quiet, but were eternally plotting and contriving, bribing and conſpiring, how to murder = Elixabethb, 
pthe Queen of Scors in her ſtead, to reſtore their beloved Popery here in England. Bobun's Character 0 
129. | 


de requeſted to have a C. holj k Prieſt allowed her, to direct her Conſcience, and adminiſter to her the Sacraments, Lord 
and Beal: A a Bilbop 8 a Dean to her for this purpoſe, EY ſhe abſolutely refuled. Canden p. 528. 


Queen Elza- 
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on it was founded, demanded Execution, not- 
withſtanding her repeated Inſtances, that ſome 
other Expedient might be deviſed ; that there- 
fore, moved with her own and the Nation's 
Welfare, ſhe had ordered the Sentence to be 
notify'd to her good Subjects. 

Mary, when ſhe had Notice of this Pub- 
lication, plainly perceived no Mercy was to 
be expected. She wrote a long Letter to 
Elizabeth entreating certain Favours concern- 
ing her Death, Burial, and Servants + ; but 
it is uncertain whether this Letter was ever 
delivered. The King of Scotland wrote alſo 
to Queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patrick Gray 
and Robert Melvil, to implore Mercy for the 

ueen his Mother: but in vain. 

The King of France likewiſe diſpatch'd 
over to England Preſident De Bellievre, to in- 


treat Elizabeth in behalf of the condemned 


Queen. This Embaſſador diſcharged his Com- 
miſſion like one ardently deſirous to ſucceed. 
The Subſtance of the Anſwer was, That Mat- 
ters were reduced to ſuch a Point, that one 
or other of the two Queens muſt pertſh, and 


Elizabeth flattered herſelf that the King of 


France had her Intereſt no leſs at Heart than 
Mary's. But, if Du Maurer is to be credi- 
ted, in his Preface to his Father's Memoirs, 


the Ambaſlador acted the Counterfeit, and 


impoſed on the World and Mary's Friends, 
He affirms to have heard his Father ſay, that 
Bellievre, tho' he feigned to have Inſtructions 
to the contrary, had private Orders to ſolli- 
cit the Queen of Scots Execution, This is 
not wholly improbable, conſidering the then 
Situation of the Affairs of France, and King 
Henry's juſt Apprehenſions of Gui/e's ambiti- 
ous Deſigns. 

We are now at the laſt Act of the Trage- 
dy, for fo it may well be termed, with reſpe& 
to the Queen of Scots, though with regard to 
Elizabeth it a was real Comedy, or at leaſt a 
continued Scene of Diſſimulation fo artfully 
acted, that one can ſcarcely conceive how it 
could be carried farther. Before Elizabeth or- 
dered the Commiſſion for Mary's Trial to be 
drawn, diverſe Peers caſt themſelves at her 
Feet, and intreated her to take Pity of them 


and their Poſterity, and by Mary's Death to 


provide for the Security of Church and State. 


Afterwards, when Sentence was paſſed, ſhe 


waited till ſhe was by the Parliament twice 
ſollicited, with the ſharp Reproach, that ſhe 
denied her People Juſtice, To carry on the 


+ She deſired her body might be buried in Catholick Ground, particularly in France near hq; Mother ; that ſhe mig 
put to death in private without Queen Elixabetb's Knowledge, but in the Sight of her Servants, who might give a true Jes 
of her Faith; that her Servants might peaceably depart whither they pleaſed, and enjoy thoſe Legacies which ſhe had be 
them by her Will and Teſtament, Camden, p. 529.. Spotfwnd, p. 354. <—In this her Will, Queen Mary provided, that! 
Prince her Son, did not renounce the falſe and heretical Perſuaſion which he had imbibed, the Inheritance of tht (98 
England ſhould never deſcend to him, but devolve to 72 King of Spain. Burnet, Vol. III. p. 327. f 

e. 


fute this Account. Preface to Vol. II, of Queen Mary's Li 


* And only have it in Readineſs, in caſe any Danger happened to break out in that time of ſealouſy and Fear. Cana“ 
| Alvil ſays, that it was not to be delivered, without her Majeſty's expreſs Command; nevertheleſs, Dawi/on being decele 


Strpe's Ann. Vol. III. p. 375. 


the Council delivered it to them, p. 172. þ 


This Daviſin abſolutely dented at his Examination. See 


to Daviſon a Writing, ſigned with her gy 


Seal for the Queen of Scots Execution, by 


Farce, ſome Formalities were likewiſ⸗ 
acted, after Publication of the Sentence 5 
the Warrant was ſigned for Execution * 
this was done; but ſomething was yet * 
Eligabeth undertook to make the Public 1 
lieve Execution was done againſt her Wil I 
without her Knowledge ; and this wa; det 
thod ſhe uſed to accompliſh it. J 
Daviſon, without knowing how or which 
Way, was her Inſtrument to act this 1 
Comedy. A little before Queen Marys I 10 
he was made Secretary of State, and 4 | 
ſeemingly was put into that Office Purpoſe 
to be enſnared, and made accountah]: 0 
Mary's Death. At which time many E 
being ſpread, that England was going to 1 
invaded, that the Spaniſh Fleet was altes 
arrived at M:Iford-haven, and that the Dull 
of Guiſe was landed in Suſſex with an Am 
theſe. Rumors, I ſay, being ſpread, and 5 
zabeth feigning to be thereat terrified, deliver; 


Hand, and ſealed with her Signet, comma 
ing him to draw a Warrant under the Gr: 


enjoined him withal to keep the Waadt! 
him *, without imparting it to any ||, Th 
Lord Chancellor muſt however have been in 
formed of it, except ſhe had taken from li 
the Great Seal and given it to Daviſon; wher 
of Inſtances might be produced. Howlen 
it be, on the Morrow, by Killigrem ſhe 
dered Daviſon not to draw the Warrant. Dl 
viſon repaired thereupon to the Queen, ul 
told her it was drawn and under Seal ae 
at which ſhe was very angry, and blamed hi 
for being ſo haſty. The Warrant was dt 
the 1/7 of February, 1587, and directed vt 
Earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, Cunt 
land and Pembroke, to ſee the Queen of Sa 
executed, Mean while, though Ela 
ſeem'd diſpleaſed with her Secretary for f 
king too much Haſte, ſhe left the Want 
in his Hands, without telling him how! 
was to diſpoſe of it. This extremely punt 
him, fince, by her contrary Proceedings i 
reſpe& to the Warrant, ſhe had not didi 
to him her Intention. In this Uncertainty! 
imparted the Tranſaction to a Privy- coul 
who was of Opinion that the other Com 
lors ſhould be informed, that nothing 
be done raſhly; thus Daviſon fell in i 
Snare. The Council being met on tl 
caſion, it was unanimouſly reſolved to c 
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t twent P rivy-Counſellors (among whom 
| - the Queen's Miniſters, and her particular 
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de Warrant to be executed, unknown to her, 
had they not been perſuaded it was agreeably 
v her Defire; eſpecially as Daviſon had com- 
municated to them the Secret, purely on ac- 


1 5 ont of his Uncertainty concerning her Ma- 
a Intention. 
— Afr Beal's Departure, the Queen told 
bn ſhe had changed her Mind. This 
acht to have amazed the Council, who had 

adlered Execution by their own Authority, and 
Wl 5c: 00 Care was taken to recall Beal, tho there 
raſſed ſeven Days between his Departure and 


%s Execution: But what ſeems ſtill more 
pricing, is, that during theſe ſeven Days, 
though the Queen had declared her Mind was 
rcd, not one of her Counſellors or Mini- 
rr thought of informing her of what was 
adding. This is a clear Evidence, that it 
very well known ſhe did not deſire to be 
Hoyſoever this be, the five Earls appointed 

ſer Execution done, arriving at Fothering+ 

| % admoniſhed the Queen of Scots to pre- 
ZW: for Death “, and on the Morrow, being 
TG cighth of February, they faw her Head 
DE Kaff. I ſhall not here relate all the Cir- 
ces of this Tragedy. It ſuffices brief- 
wobſerve, that ſhe died with great Reſolu- 
0, and immoveably attached to her Reli- 


{The News of Marys Execution being 
bt to Elizabeth, ſhe appeared greatly. diſ- 
- 'Sighs, Tears, Wailings and Lamen- 


lich ſeemed immoderate. She drove the 
7 Counſellors from her Preſence, and com- 
dec them to be examined in the Star- 
kuuber, and Daviſon to be tried for his Diſ- 
ende. A few Days after, ſhe, by Robert 
9, ſent the King of Scotland a Letter to 
flowing Effect: That her Mind was in- 
 diſquicted, in regard of this lamentable 
M; entreating him to believe, That if ſhe 
wmmanded it, ſhe would never have de- 
7; and withal proteſting her true Affec- 
tonards him, and her Aſſiduity for the 

ws of a 
While Carey was on the Road, Davr/on was 
into the Star-Chamber, to anſwer to the 

n of Contempt and Diſobedience en- 
*unſt him, The Accuſation ran, That 


Confdents) would have undertaken to order 
Daviſon anſwered, That he was ex 


bus, were the Signs ſhe gave of her Grief, . 


Warrant, though nothing was caſier than be bad contemned tbe Queen's Orders, and neo- 
” 3 her Majeſty With their Embarraſ- lected his Duty: T/ r e Queen, never . 
DJ ent. To that end, the Warrant was given ing chat the Queen of Scots, though condemned, 
al, who took care te inform thoſe Lords ſhould haue een put to Death, bad however, 
=4Þ v hom it was addreſſed, and departed. for for preventing Dangers, commanded a Warrant 
/ | Rtberinghay with two Executioners. Cer- for her: Execution to be drawn, and committed 
7 uh, it is very difficult for any to believe; #79 his Truft and Secreſy; but that he, forget- 


ing his Duty, had acquainted the Council there- 
with, and put the Warrant in Execution, with- 
out her Majeſty's Knowledge, 


forry to find himſelf accuſed of Contempt to the 
Queen, who had haded him with Favours : That 
he choſe rather to. confeſt himſelf guilty of the 
Crimes be was charged with, than conteſt with 


her Majeſty, fince he could not vindicate himſelf 


without failing in the Reſhect and Duty he owed 
ber. He however proteſted, he had offended 
wholly out of Ignorance, being perſuaded he had 
done nothing contrary. to the Queen's Will and 
Pleaſure, As to bis being accuſed of not re- 
calling the Warrant, after ſbe had told him ſbe 
had changed her Mind, he proteſted, it was the 


Opinion of the whole Council, that it. ſhould 


inſtantiy be put in Execution, left, by a too long 
Delay, the Queen or State might receive ſome 
Detriment, Then were made ſeveral Speeches, 
ſome tending to aggravate his Offence, and 


others to ſhew he had only acted imprudent- 


ly. In a Word, he was ſentenced to a ten 
thouſand Pounds Fine, and Impriſonment dur- 
ing the Queen's: Pleaſure. Thus Daviſon was 
the only Sacrifice, though the Counſellors 
were {till more guilty than he, even ſuppoſing 
he had ated contrary to the Queen's Intention. 
Daviſon remained long in Priſon, without ob- 
taining any other Favour than ſome Preſents 
of Money from the Queen, to relieve his Ne- 
celſivics, - - - FD 


The King of Scotland, having received News 


of his Mother's tragical End, expreſſed there- 
at a very lively Reſentment. His firſt Emo- 
tions prompted him to Vengeance. The States 
of Scotland, then aſſembled, promiſed him their 


Aſſiſtance; and even ſome of thoſe about his 
France and Spain, to revenge this grievous In- 


ſult. Carey arriving ſoon after, the King re- 
fuſed him Audience, and it was not without 
great Difficulty that he was perſuaded to re- 
ceive Elizabeth's Letter. We find however, 
in Melvils Memoirs, that ſome of the Scotiſb 
Court Peers had writ to England, that when- 
ever Queen Maury ſhould be put to Death, the 


King her Son would not very highly reſent it; 


and accordingly Melvil affirms, he quickly for- 
got it. When Elizabeth heard that King 
James Grief began to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome 
of thoſe whom ſhe moſt truſted, to repreſent 
to him, That in the preſent Situation of Scot- 
land, there was no room to expe that a War 


lender . Queen my Siter would have conſented to my Death, who am not ſubject to 
Juriſdiftion ; but ſeeing her Pleaſure is ſo, Death ſhall be to me moſt welcome. Camdin, pag. 534- i 


With 


tremely 


* 
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with England could be ſucceſsful : If he pre- 
tended to rely on foreign Aid, his Mother's 
fad Experience might teach him how uncertain 
that was, In a Word, if he made War upon 
Elizabeth, and the Parliament paſſed a Statute 
againſt him, he ran the Hazard of being for 
ever excluded from a noble Succeſſion, which he 
could not fail to enjoy, provided he would but re- 
main in Peace, To all theſe Arguments it 
was alſo added, That Elizabeth had for him a 
ſingular Aßection, and moreover deemed. herſelf 
bound in Honour and Duty to repair the Mo- 
ther's Wrongs, by leaving her Crown, to her 
Sor, in caſe he gave her no Occaſion to do 
otherwiſe, Theſe Repreſentations had their 
Effect. James ſaw it was his Intereſt to keep 
fair with Elizabeth, and that, added to the 
Sentence given againſt Daviſon (which was 
ſent him) fo ſtifled his Reſentment, that he 
appeared quite pacified &. | 
Mean while Elizabeth, underſtanding the 
Spaniard was making great Preparations to in- 
vade England, ſent Drake with a good Fleet 
upon the Coaſt of Spain, with Orders to de- 
ſtroy whatever Spanzſh Ships ſhould fall in his 
Way. This Admiral's firſt Expedition was to 
the Port of Cadiz, where he burned upwards 
of a hundred Veſſels laden with Ammunition 
and Proviſions, and a large Galleon of the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, with another of Ra- 
guſa, full of rich Merchandize, Then re- 
turning to Cape St. Vincent, he did great Da- 
mage to the Inhabitants along the Coaſt; after 
which he came to the River Tagus Mouth, 
where he in vain provoked the ſaid Marquis, 
by plundering and burning the Ships he found 
there. 
and meeting in the Way with a rich Carack, 
named San Felipe, returning from Eaſt India, 
eaſily took her. The Proviſions and Stores 
the Spantards loſt at Cadiz, taking that Gal- 
leon and Carack, and the other Damages they 
ſuſtained, obliged Philip to defer till next 
Year the Expedition he had projected againſt 


England. While Drake was acting againſt | 


Spain in Europe, Cavendiſh was doing the like 
in America, having entered the South-Sea by 
the Streights of Magellan. He, without Op- 
polition ravaged the Chili and Peru Coaſts, do 
ing the Spanzards great Damage in thoſe Parts. 
Mean while Philip II, King of Spain, ever 
intent on the Project of invading England, con- 
tinued making-extraordinary Preparations. Ac- 
cording to the received Maxim in the Romiſh 
Church, that a Heretick is unworthy and in- 
capable of enjoying a Crown, King Philip 
thought he might juſtly claim that of England, 
as being the. neareſt Catholick of the Lanca- 
trian Line; being deſcended from two Daugh- 
ters of Jobn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, 


» He aſſigns himſelf theſe Reaſons for not avenging his Mother's Death. 1,-His tender Lon nat trained up in Ame! 
_ exceſſive Cowpit (or Poverty) from Hand to Hand, from Neydie to Neydie, to Greedie and Greedie, 3: 


$95, 


Kingdom, Cc. See Strype's Ann, Vol. III. p. 382. 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Thence he failed to the Azores Iſlands, 


ever was inferior to that of Spain, bold 
Number and Burden of the Ships, and g 


fingham. He had for Vice Admirals Dag 


Leiceſter, were poſted: near the Thames 


King Edward III's fourth Son, 
theſe Pretenſions, Philip made uſe of anoth 
Pretext, very proper to impoſe on Manbi 1 
I mean a great Fervency of Zeal for the 2 
ſtoration of Catholiciſm in the three x; x 
doms of Great Britain. He hag he's 
wheedled Pope Sixtus V, into his Pro! 
the Execution whereof would be as wi | 
rious as advantageous to both, but vic 
Philip was to furniſh the whole Expence: | 
for his ſaid Holineſs, he had nothing to * 
tribute but what thoſe holy Fathers were as 
to ſupply on ſuch Occaſions, namely, Von 
Prayers and Curſes. To countenance ther. 
fore his Catholick Majeſty's Enterprize oO 
tus fulminated- againſt E/zabeth a Bull, A. 
ſolving her Subjects from their Oath of Alk. 
giance, and beſtowing her Realms on him wol 
ſhould be firſt ready to make the dia 
This was the King of Spain, who was now nll 
a Poſture to embrace the Pontiff's munifcwlii 
Offer. | | = 
He had in Portugal, Naples and dei 
prepared a mighty Armada, to which, hy 1 
ticipation, was given the Epithet , 
It conſiſted of one hundred and fifty all 
Ships, whereon were embarked nineteen thu 
ſand Men, and two thouſand fix hundred a 
thirty cannon. It was to be commanded il 
Marquis De Santa Crus; but that Noble 
dying while the Fleet was equiping, the Du 
of Medina-Cæli was appointed Admiral oF" 
this huge Armada. On the other hand, v9 
Duke of Parma had cauſed an Army thin 
thouſand ſtrong, to advance towards the M 
therlands Coaſts, and prepared a great Nun 
ber of Veſſels to tranſport them, in order i 
join the Spaniſh Fleet, and land in EH 
The Scheme was, to have. ſtationed the AM ord 
mada at the Thames Mouth, to affiſt the Lay le lar 
Army, which was to march directly to Lf th 
don. Elizabeth, who wanted not good d auld 
having timely Intelligence of theſe grand f. "a 
paratives, provided for the Defence of H F 1 
Kingdom with great Care and Diligence. Me: 
fitted out a conſiderable Navy, which bo nd 


Þs whe 
omplet 
nada, 
oſt, } 
uch D 
me the 


But beſide 


b Int 


the Command to Charles Lord Howard of! 


Hawkins and Forbiſher, three of the bl 
Officers then in the Univerſe. On the 
hand, Henry Seymour, the late Duke of 
merſet's Son, lay upon the Coaſt of Fi 
with forty fail, Engliſb and Dutch, to bn 
the Prince of Parma from joining the 
Fleet. Moreover, Elizabeth had all 
Army of forty thouſand Men, where! f. 
thouſand, under Command of the 


4! 


The Fadios 


were near the Queen's Perſon, ready 
where it ſhould be judged * neceſſary. 
p 4 this, there was in each County a Body 
_ litia well armed, under Leaders who had 
bs to join each other as Occaſion ſhould 
eb The Sea-ports were as well provided 
fed as the Time would permit, and 
1; were every where appointed to denote 
Fer the Troops were to march. Theſe 
Tres being taken, the Enemy was expect- 
3 with uncommon Alacrity, though it ſhould 
nt all ſhould, at ſuch a Juncture, have 
| M n the utmoſt Conſternation. | | 
ot \ſcan while Elizabeth took care to careſs 
on i de King of Scotland, and put him in hope of 
here bb Acknowledgment, if on this Occaſion 
r- be imiclably adhered to the Proteſtant Reli- 
ab. on, and the Intereit of Great Britain. She 
A. ebted to him, that, in reſpect to Eng- 
vio a he was to conſider the King of Spain as 
ur I. dangerous Competitor, and that the Loſs of 
OT: of the Brit1/Þþ Realms would not fail be- 
cn ng attended with the other's Ruin. But her 
_ canes with regard to Scotland was not long 
dich ed. fince {he ſoon had the Satisfaction to hear 
5 An ; that Janes knowing perfectly his own Intereſt, 
* ad no Correſpondence with the King of Spain, 
ae eren ſtood on his Guard for fear of being 
mo: nf invaded. 
Y The Duke of Medina-Celi, with the Invin- 
8 1 ble Armada, ſet fail from the River Tagus, 
1 n the third of June, and ſteered his Courſe 
Northwards, Within a few Days, a Storm 
ning ſo diſperſed the Ships, that they could 
pot rejoin till they came to Corunna. This 
kccident occaſioned a Report throughout Eu- 
fe, that the Spaniſh Fleet was entirely de- 
oped, Even Secretary Malſingbam thought 
Intelligence ſo certain, that he wrote to the 
on Admiral Howard, to ſend home four of 
": largeſt Ships, there being no farther Dan- 
SE this Year. But the Admiral anſwered, he 
Would not think of parting with the four Ships, 
duch he ſhould be obliged to keep them 
b own Charge, till he had more certain 
ice. The better to know the Truth, the 
Wind turning to the North, he failed with 
Is whole Fleet towards Spain, with defign to 
implete the Deſtruction of the Enemy's Ar- 
Nada, which was repreſented to him as ut- 
fly diſabled ; but on approaching the Spaniſb 
at., he heard the Fleet had not ſuffered fo 
uch Damage as was rumoured. At the ſame 


ac the Wind changing Southerly, he failed 


e reſt 


Se gs. ns, NE es r 


this E 


„e 4m. Vol. III. pag. 517. 


* Camden, pag. 547. Stow, p. 747. 
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back to his Station at the Channel's Mouth, for 


fear with the ſame Wind the Enemy's Fleet 


ſhould advance towards England. 

It was the twelfth of July before the Spa- 
niards departed from Corunna, and two Days 
after, the Duke of Medina-Celi ſent a Yacht 
to notify it to the Duke of Parma, that he 
might be ready to join him. The nineteenth, 
the Spaniſh Fleet entered the Channel, and 
the twentieth appeared in fight of the Engliſb, 
who let it paſs in order to follow it before the 
Wind. While the Spaniards were in the 
Channel, the Engliſb kept cloſe to them, and 
even took ſome of their Ships, Of this Num- 
ber were a Galleon, commanded by Don Pe- 
dro de Valdez, which was ſent to Dartmouth, 
and a large Biſcayner, in which was the Ar- 
mada's Money; but, the Ship having before 
taken Fire, the Spaniards had removed the 
Treaſure. | 

The 23d of Fuly, the Wind being North, 
the Duke of Medina Cel: ſtood towards the 
Engliſb Fleet. There was that Day a ſharp 
Engagement, wherein the Spaniards, though 
much ſuperior in Number, gain'd no Advan- 
tage : the Unweildineſs of their Ships, and the 
Agility of the Engliſb, made it eaſy for theſe 
laſt to ſtand off or on, as they ſaw fit, and 


ſo to balance their Enemies Superiority. The 


Trial the Spaniards made on this Occaſion of 
the Engliſb Valour and Skill in Sea-Engage- 
ments, doubtleſs began to give them a quite 
different Opinion of their Enterpriſe than they 
had hitherto conceived. | 
Mean while, the Duke of Medina- Coeli daily 
ſent Meſſengers to preſs the Duke of Parma 
to put to Sea with his Army; but that was 
not practicable, by Reaſon of the Engliſb and 
Dutch Ships advantageouſly poſted to obſtruct " 
the Junction. It was neceſſary for the Spani- 
ards to approach the Coaſt of Flanders, to 
compel them to retire; but the 27th in the 
Evening, they were no farther off than Ca- 
lais, where they anchored, being ſtill follow'd 
by the Engliſb, who lay within ſhot. Here 
the Engliſb Navy was joined by a good Num- 
ber of Ships, not only of the Queen's, but of 
diverſe private Perſons, who had fitted out ſe- 
veral at their own Expence The Fleet 
then conſiſted of a hundred and forty warlike 
Ships, ſmall indeed in compariſon of the SH 
niſh, yet having over them the Advantage of 
moving much more readily, and of retirin 


into the Ports of England in caſe of Neceſſity. 


* For the Land Service were diſpoſed along the ſouthern Coaſts twenty thouſand Men. Beſide which, two Armies were raiſed of 

ce well diſciplined Soldiers, the one under Command of the Earl of Leicefter, conſiſting of a thouſand Horſe, and twenty-two 
und Foot, which encamped at Tillury (where the Queen went to review them; ſee her Speech to them in Cabala, pag. 373.) 
ther was under Lord Hunſdm, conſiſting of thirty-four thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, to guard the Queen's Perſon. 
s Emergency the City of London lent the Queen great Sums of Money; and being deſired to furniſh five thouſand Men, 
en Ships, they granted ten thouſand Men, and thirty Ships. No Words, ſays Stow, can expreſs the great Forwardneſs of 
ple, in their zealous Love and Duty towards their Sovereign, at this Junfture. See Stow, p. 744, 750. Camden, p. 543, 


| Amongſt others, the Earls of Oxford, Northumberland, Cumberland, Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry Brooke, Charles Blunt, Walter 
, an Hatton, Robert Carey, Ambroſe Willughby, Thomas Gerard, Arthur Gorges, Six Thogas Vavaſer, and others of good 
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The Duke of Parma, who was to ſail from 
Dunkirk and Newport, was ſtill earneſtly ſol- 
licited, by the Duke of Medina-Celi to put 
to Sea, and make a Deſcent in England, as it 
had been reſolved ; but, beſide that the Ships 
which waited for him were not yet withdrawn, 
notwithſtanding the Neighbourhood of the 
Spaniſh Armada, Abundance of his Mariners 
had deſerted, and his Ships but ſcantily victu- 

alled. In a Word, he either could not, nor 
would not embark. | 

While the Spantzards lay before Calais, the 
Engliſh Admiral ſent amidſt them eight Fire- 
ſhips. This ſtruck them with ſuch a Panick, 
that inſtantly cutting their Cables, they put 
to Sea to avoid the menaced Deſtruction, In 
this Confuſion the Admzral-galeaſs, cammand- 
ed by Hugo de Moncada, having loſt its Rud- 
der, floated about at Random till the Mor- 
row, when the Engliſb took it, after a ver 
- ſmart Diſpute, wherein Moncada was killed. 
Though the Spaniſh Admiral had ordered eve- 
ry Ship to return to its Station as ſoon as the 
Danger was paſſed, and made a Signal for that 
purpoſe, yet few offered to obey; inſomuch 
that the Armada remained diſperſed, ſome of 
the Ships being driven away northwards, and 
others upon the Shallows of Flanders, where 
they ran extreme Hazards. They had not 
only to guard againſt the Sands, but alſo a- 
gainſt the Engliſb, who ſo plied them with 
their Artillery, that ſeveral Spaniſh Ships were 
that Day diſabled, and the S?. Martha Gal- 
leon became a Prey to the Zealanders, Final- 
ly, a north weſt Wind driving the Fleet upon 
the Zealand Coaſt, where they could ſcarce 
avoid periſhing, the Engh/h gave over their 
Chace, for fear of being expoſed to a like Pe- 
ril. Happily for the Spaniards, the Wind 
veered about to the ſouth weſt very ſeaſona- 
bly, and freed them from this Diſtreſs, But 
now, perceiving the Impoſlibility of executing 
their Project, they reſolved to return home, 
by failing round Scotland and Ireland, and 
the rather as ſome of their Ships had already 
ſteered that Courſe. The Enghſb Admiral, 
ſeeing them ſtand to the Northward, left a 
Squzdron to guard the Coaſt of Flanders, and 
gave them chace, tho' at ſome Diſtance, till 
they had paſſed Edinburgh Frith, 

Mean while, the Spaniards, continuing 
their Courſe, ſuſtained farther Damages by 
contrary Winds, which occafioned their loſing 
ſeveral Ships on the Coaſts of Scotland and Ire- 
land. Seven hundred Soldiers and Mariners, 
who had eſcaped to Land in the King of Scot- 
land's Dominions, were ſent to the Duke of 
Parma, with Elizabeth's Conſent ; but. all 


„ 


* This-is Camden's Account. But according to Aut hony Coppley; a fugitive Gentleman, when the News was brought t . 
e and conſume his Crown even to the Value of a Candleſtick (pointing to one upon 


being at Msſs, He fevore that he wwould awaft 


| but either he would -utterly ruin ber Majefly and England, or-elſe himſe/f and all Spain become tributa | 
—— The Duke of Medina returned to Spain about the end of September, with only ſixty ſail of his hundred and thin) 
Be : | a | * 5 | ; | 


Ships, and thoſe very much ſhattered. Stour, p. 749. 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


gical Cataſtrophe. The King of Spain wil 


thoſe who were wrecked and got aſhor..: 
Ireland were either ſlaughtered or "oy 8 
the Lord-Deputy, by whoſe Orders 185 
ng api 2 7 would join with the 1 
els; at leaſt this was a Preten | 
Barbarity. ce to Excuſe hgh 
Philip received the News of his Arm, 
bad Succeſs with moſt heroick Conſtan * 
had employed three whole Years in prep: J 
this mighty Navy, with incredible Erin 
and when he heard of its Defeat, ſo <3 | 
to his Hopes, he thanked the Almigh 1 | 
Loſs was no greater “. | 7 ty | 
The Retreat of this ſo formidable a F 
filled England with exceſſive rejoicing. oy 
beth ordered a ſolemn Thankſgiving for ths, 
liverance to be offered in every Church in N 
Kingdom, and went herſelf to St. Pay}; U 
great Solemnity to perform the ſame Duty 1 
The ſame Vear, ſo memorable for 2 | 
was no leſs ſo for France, The Duke of Gu | 
growing more powerful than the King, cany 
to Paris in May, and by Favour of the p,M 
ple, whoſe Idol he was, obliged the King t | 
depart, having firſt ſeen the furious Popul | 
chaining up the Streets, and Preparing to at | 
tack his Perſon in the Lowore: This info 
Action was followed by an Agreement, wh 
King Henry was conſtrained to make with th | 
chief Leaguers, whereby he put ſeveral Pai 
into their Hands. But next December, Eu 
perceiving his Ruin inevitable except he g 
rid of the Duke of Guiſe, and his Brother u 
Cardinal, cauſed them both to be aſſaſſmaii 
at Blois, where the States of France were as! 
ſembled. | | 
Elizabeth now enjoy'd a Tranquillty iſ 
which ſhe had been a Stranger, even fron 
the Beginning of her Reign. The Queen of 
Scotland was no longer among the Living, ul 
the King her Son, in Expectation of one Dal 
ſucceeding Elizabeth, ſtifled his Reſentmenh 
or rather had utterly forgot his Mother's thi 


capacitated from making any freſh Aten 
upon England, ſince the diſaſtrous Succe of 
his Invincible Armada. The United Proud 
Affairs began to be reſtored, thro' the Mam 
nimity and wiſe Conduct of Count Mario 
and thoſe of France were in ſuch a Situatil 
that England had nothing to apprehend fu 
that Quarter. | | 
In this State of Proſperity Elizabeth, haul 
nothing to fear either at home or abroad, "il 
diſpoſed to convince his Catholick Ma 
that the Engliſb could as well attack *9 
fend. But as ſhe was extreamly frugal, 4 
any important Enterpriſe againſt Spa © 


fo . her, Strype Anl. Pp 


e vory expenſive, ſhe ſo managed, 

0 . Be ba: Nev took upon them to be 
** Charge, in Hopes of reimburſing them- 
r ſrom the Booty they ſhould acquire; ſo 
he furniſhed was a few Ships with Per- 

3 Non to raiſe Soldiers and Mariners for the 
4 dition. Drake had already tried the Spa- 
4 in America and the Channel, and was 


Mn in reality. Wherefore, joining with 
=D and ſome other private Perſons , 
they equipped a Fleet, and embarked eleven 


ers, The Hollanders having alſo added ſome 
Ships, the Fleet conſiſted of eighty Sail of all 
i Drake commanded at Sea, and Ner- 
5 was. General of the Land-forces, They 
nok with them Don Antonio, who ſtyled him- 
ell King of Portugal, and hoped by the Aſſiſt- 
ice of the Engliſb to be put into Poſſeſſion of 
tat Kingdom, where he pretended to have 
many Friends, 

They failed from Plymouth the 15th of 
fril, and ſoon after arrived at Coruna, where 
anding their Troops, they aſſaulted the lower 
Town and carried it by Storm. Then they be- 
feged the upper Town: but Norris having 
Advice that Count Audrada was approaching 
aan a Body of Forces to relieve the Place, 
ST ſuddenly raiſed the Siege to march againſt him, 
WI but the Spaniſb Count thinking proper to re- 
tre, he purſued, and overtaking him flew three 
thouſand of his Followers. This done, he de- 
froped diverſe Villages, and without return- 


chef Deſign of the Engliſb was to exert them- 
Wcives principally againſt Portugal. 

= Whit they were bending their Courſe to- 
WJ”: the Coaſts of that Kingdom, they met 


ne Ships he had armed at his own Charge, 
l unknown to her Majeſty. Some Days 
er, they arrived at Penicha, a ſmall Town 
Portugal, which being reduced was re- 
red to Don Antonio. Thence Norris march'd 
WP) Land to Liſbon, Drake promiſing to follow 
zh the Fleet up the Tagus. The Army 
urch d fixty Miles without any Oppoſition, 
Td cncamping before Liſbon took Sf. Cathe- 
e Suburb, But as Drake performed not his 
Tomiſe, and the Army wanted Cannon and 
munition, it was in a Council of War re- 
red to retire. This Refolution was taken 
8 ule there was no Appearance that the 
Tiuguefes were inclined to revolt, as Don 
Moo had expected, and alſo becauſe no 
Ung3 came of his boaſted Aid from the Em- 
wr of Morocco. The Army marching to- 
I the Mouth of the 7. agus met Drake, 
Mo had taken the Town of Caſcaes, and 


— 


ominced they were more formidable by Fame 


thouſand Soldiers, and fifteen hundred Mari- 


| ng to the Siege, reimbarked his Troops. The 


ee Earl of Eſſex, who joined the Fleet with 


uſed himſelf upon the Impoſſibility of per- 


ö Richard Greenvil,” in the Vice Admiral, named the Reverge, being pent up between the Iſland and the Shaniſb Fleet, re · 
7 Uempted. to break through ; but was taken, alter a hot Fight of fifteen Hours. Greenvil himſelf was fliin. 


which 
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forming his Promiſes, Some Days after, Caſe 
caes Caſtle alſo ſurrendering, it was blown up, 
and the Engliſh, to make themſelves amends 


for the Charges they had been at in this Arma- 


ment, ſeized fixty Veſſels laden with Corn 
belonging to the Hans-Towns. They then 


went and took Vigo, abandoned by its Inhabi- 


tants, and firing the Town returned to En- 
gland, This Expedition did King Philip ſome 
Damage, but was of no Benefit to Elizabeth, 


and the Booty was not ſufficient to defray the 


Expence of equipping the Squadron. Beſide 
this, upwards of fix thouſand periſhed by 
Sickneſs, The only Advantage reaped by the 
Engliſh was, that they were more convinced 
of the Weakneſs of the Spaniards at home. 
On Auguſt 1, 1589, Henry III. King of 
France was ſtabbed in the Belly with a Dag- 
ger, by Jacques Clement, a Facobin Monk, of 
which Wound he died in two Days: Before 
he expired, he nominated for his Succeſſor the 
King of Navarre, Head of the Bourbon Fa- 
mily, who aſſumed the Name of Henry IV, 


who was a Proteſtant. Alſo this Year James 


King of Scotland married Anne the King of 
Denmark's Siſter, 

In 1591, Thomas Howard, the late Duke of 
Norfolk's Son, with fix warlike Ships bent his 
Courſe to the Azores, to wait for the Spaniſh 
Plate-Fleet, homeward bound from America ; 
and having continued fix Months in the Ifle of 
Flores, he was himſelf very near being ſurpriſed 
by Alfonſo Baſſano, ſent to convoy home the ſaid 
Flota with fifty-three Ships of War, He had 
the good Fortune to eſcape the Danger by a 
timely Retreat ; but one of his Ships which 
was not ſpeedy enough, was taken by the Spa- 
mards, after a ſharp Engagement *. The 


Engliſh made themſelves ample Amends for this 


Loſs, by ſeveral Prizes, and particularly by 
taking a Ship richly laden, bound for Meſt In- 
dia, wherein, as is reported, they found 22000 
pontifical Indulgences for the American Spa- 
niards. | 
This Year Queen Elizabeth iſſued two Pro- 
clamations, whereof the firſt forbad the tranſ- 
porting any warlike Stores or Proviſions into 
the King of Spain's Dominions, The ſecond, 
publiſhed in October, very expreſly prohibited 
harbouring any Perſon who ſhould come from 
the Eng/z/h Seminaries at Rome or Rheims, or 
from a third, lately founded at Valladolid, by. 


his Catholick Majeſty. 


The Treaſures brought by the Spaniſh Fleets 
from the Eat and Weſt Indies, were a perpe- 
tual Allurement to the Engliſb, who almoſt 
every Year made ſome Attempt to intercept 
them. To that end Sir Walter Ralegh, de- 
parting this Year with fifteen Sail, met near 


the Azores a five-decked Carack, one hundred 


and ſixty-five Feet in length, moſt richly laden, 
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which he took without much Difficulty. This 


Prize made him ſome amends for the Expence 
he had been at in his ſaid Armament ; but 

_ contrary Winds prevented his executing a more 
important Enterpriſe projected againſt Ame- 
rice . 

Soon after Henry IV. of France wanting 
Aſſiſtance againſt his rebellious Subjects, who 
had form'd a League againſt him, E/:zaberh 
ſent a good Body of Troops to his Aid, under 


the Command of General Norris, the Forces 


of Spain having invaded France at the ſame 
time to favour the Rebels againſt their King. 
At length, after ſeveral Changes of Fortune, 
Henry IV. fearing he ſhould be never fixed 
in his Throne while a Proteſtant, he finally 
determined on embracing the Catholick Creed ; 
that is, in other Words, having put his Conſci- 
ence in a Balance with the Crown, he had given 
it for the latter; and after having acquainted 
' Elizabeth with his Reaſons for ſo doing, ſhe 
wrote to the French Monarch, which was de- 
livered to him by Y/:/ks the Engliſb Ambaſſa- 


dor, in the following Terms, v2. 


| T7 is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme 
Grief and Diſſati faction which has ſerzed 
me upon Morlant's Repreſentations of Things. 
Good God ! what a miſerable World do we live 
in? Could I ever have thought, Sir, that any 
ſecular Conſideration could have prevailed with 
you to diſcard a juſt Senſe of God and his Fear? 
Or can you ever reaſonably expe&t that Provi- 
dence will grant this Change of yours a happy 
Tue ? Or could you entertain a Jealouſy that 
the gracious Being, who had ſo long ſupported 
and preſerved you, would fail and abandon you 
at laſt? It is, believe me, a dangerous Expe- 
riment to do Evil that Good may come. In 
the mean time, I ſhall not ceaſe to recommend 
your Caſe to God in my daily Prayers, and ear- 
neſtly beſeech him that Eſau's Hands may not 
pollute the Bleſſings and Birth-right of Jacob. 


This was not the only Affair Wills was 
charged to mention to the King of France. 
He had Orders, in Queen Elizabethb's Name, 
to complain, that the Engliſb Troops which 
were ſent to his Affiſtance, were not joined 
by the French to drive the Spaniards out of 
Bretagne, which was what Elizabetb deſign'd 
when ſhe ſent thoſe Troops to his Aid. But 
Henry's Intention was not to employ his Forces 
againſt Bretagne, before he had reduced the 
reſt of France, but only to uſe the Engli/h 
Troops by way of Diverſion to the Duke of 
Mercæur, for fear, when he had made him- 
ſelf abſolute Maſter of Bretagne, he ſhould 
aſſiſt the Duke of Mayenne. This exceeding- 
ly diſturbed El:zabeth, and certainly had ſhe 
aided Henry only from a Motive of Friendſhip 
and Generoſity, as ſhe endeavour'd to make 


_ + The whole Prize was valued at 1 50000 l. 
oept the Spany Fleet. Camden, p. 569. 
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Sterling. Raiegs's Defign was to make himſelf Maſter of Panems, or el: vs 


* 


him believe, ſne would never have ſuffereg 
ſuch Infringements of Treaties, But it y 
manifeſtly her Intereſt to oppoſe the Deg n 
of King Philip, who aſpired to the Malin 
of France, under the Pretence of maintain? 
the Catholick Religion. Henry perfectly "28, 
Elizabeth's Policy, and therefore gave her o. 
ly fair Words, well knowing ſhe was Intereſted 
to aſſiſt him, At length the King of Spaiy 
preparing to exert his utmoſt in ſupport of th 
League, which was declining ſince King Hp. 
ry's turning Papiſt, Eligabeth readily made 
League offenſive and defenſive with Hey 
whatever Reaſon ſhe had to complain of him 
Mean while a Project was on foot to excit 
Troubles in Scotland, by aſſuring the Papi 
of a powerful Aſſiſtance from his Catholict 
Majeſty. Their Project was to ſend a Spaniſh 
Army into Scotland; to aſſaſſinate or poiſon 
Queen Elizabeth; and then invade Engl} 
with their Army from Scotland, which the ge. 
neral Conſternation upon her Death would 
render leſs difficult. To execute their Defon 
upon Elizabeth, they had caſt their Eyes on 
Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, and two Portupuſs, 
Lopez, the Queen's Phyſician, had promiſed u 
poiſon her for fifty thouſand Crowns, Thi 
Plot being diſcovered, the three Accomplics 
confeſſed, they had been corrupted by Count 
Fuentes and Don Diego Ibarra, to undertake 
this villainous Fact. Lopez however pleaded i 
in his Excuſe, that his Intention was only to 
draw Money from the King of Spain, ad 
that he had even preſented to the Queen 2 
rich Jewel ſent him by that Prince: But 2 be 
had not given any Intimation of the Plot, bs 
Excuſe was not allowed. At the Gallows h 
affirmed, that he loved the Queen as well 8 
Jeſus Chriſt. This plainly ſnewed he ſuffered 
not unjuſtly, . 
The Day after theſe three Villains were er. 
cuted, a fourth, one Patrick Cullen, a Fencig 
Maſter, born in Ireland, ſent from Flanders t 
aſſaſſinate Q. Elizabeth, underwent the una 
Fate. Edmund York, and Richard Will 
who had been ſuborned by Barra to px 
trate the ſame Villany, were likewiſe appie 
hended, and others were diſcovered who I 
engaged to fire the Royal Navy. York a 
Wilkams were executed February, 1 505. 
Sir Walter Ralegh this Year made a fen 
Expedition into America, whence he fee 
not any great Advantage. Queen El:2a00 
alſo fitted out twenty-ſix Ships to ca} © 
War into thoſe Regions, under Conduct « * 
Francis Drake, and Sir. John Hawkins ; * 
as the Spaniards had taken great Precauum 
the Engliſh Admirals performed nothing ® 
morable ; nay, they both died in ths Ef 


dition. | 22 
Soon after, Elizabeth having Advice © 


3 


| is was preparing to invade England 

, de, 9 to prevent him. To 

. Purpoſe, ſhe fitted out a Fleet of a hun- 

$ and fifty fail, with twenty-two Dutch 

* and ſeven thouſand Soldiers. Charles 

. commanded as Admiral, and the Earl 

fer was appointed General of the Land 
+ 


ered 
yoo 
liens 
Why 
Ning 
mew 
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pain 


= Fleet ſet out out from Plymouth early 
F the 


and held at a Diſtance from the 


Hex. ane Spaniſh Coaſts, for fear of alarm- 
ade 2 o the Spaniards, the Commanders deſigning | 
len) ) ſurprize Cadiz. The Maſter of an Triſb 
um. gel, returning from that Port, gave them 
excite  joyfol News, that all was there in the 
apits ratet Security; that the Garriſon was not 
lick and the Port full of Ships of War, 


one, 


baniſh e lcons, Gallies, and trading Veſſels, freighted 
pion WG, the Indies. This Intelligence inſpiring 
vwloul with freſh Hopes, they arrived the 205 
he ge. . Ine, 1596, on the Welt Side of the Iſle 
would z, and at their Approach the Spaniſh 
Deſign hips retired to the Puntals. Next Day, the 
'es on % attacked them with great Reſolu- 
pueſer, n +, but met with ſo warm a Reception, 


uſed to 

This 
nplices 
Count 
lertake 


WW Noon. At length the Spaniards, deſpair- 
o make a longer Defence, reſolved to fink 
Wi Ships, and eſcape aſhore, Their Admiral 
Win, named San Felipe, was conſumed to 
ie, with two others near her; the Spanz- 
„ themſelves firing it, to prevent its falling 
the Enemy's Hands. The San Matteo 
% Andreas were taken, and moſt of the 
bers ſtranded. 

During the Fight at Sea, the Earl of Eſſex, 
ch cight hundred Men, landed at the Pun- 
and marched on directly for Cadiz. Three 
bor hundred Paces ſhort of the City, he 


not him retired within the Gates, and 
po cloſely purſued, that the Engliſh had 
ke to have entered with them. The Con- 
mation was ſo great in the Town, that be- 
e any Meaſures could be taken for its De- 
, the Engliſb had time to force a Gate 

get in. Though they found ſome Reſiſt- 
cen the Streets, yet in half an Hour they 
Ieſled themſelves of the Market-place. Then 
© Garriſon and Inhabitants withdrew to the 
le and Town-houſe, but were the ſame or 
c bollowing Day obliged to ſurrender. By 
 Copitulation, they were to have their Lives, 
Payment of ſeventy thouſand Ducats, for 
ch four principal Citizens were given in 
Mage, Cadis thus in the Power of the 
db, Eſex turned out all the Inhabitants, 
i then ſent on board a great Quantity of 
=, Ammunition, and other valuable Booty, 
ie what was pillaged by the Soldiers. 


1 done by Lord Thomas Howard, 
* Ibid. pag. 592. 
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Wt the Engagement held from Day-break 


s met by five hundred Spaniards, who on 
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On the other hand; Admiral Howard ſent 
Sir Walter Ralegh to fire the Traders at Port- 
Real. The Admiral was offered two Millions 
of Ducats if he would ſpare them ; but re- 
jected the Offer, ſaying, he came to burn 
Ships, and not to ranſom them. Mean time 
the Duke of Medina found Means to unload 
ſome of theſe Veſſels, and fire others, to de- 
prive the Engh/h of thoſe rich Ladings. Be- 
ſide the Merchant Ships, his Catholick Ma- 
jeſty loſt two Galleons, taken by the Engliſh, 
with above a hundred braſs Cannon, thirteen 
Ships.of War, eleven Tranſports freighted for 
the Indies, and thirteen others, without reckon- 
ing the Stores prepared for the intended Expe- 
dition againſt England, The Engliſh eſtimated 
his Loſs at more than twenty Millions of Du- 
Cats. 

The Earl of Eſſex propoſed, in a Council of 
War, to keep Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay 
there, provided he was furniſhed with Requi- 
ſites ; but his Counſel was not followed, every 
one being impatient to return with his Plunder 
to England. So the Fleet ſet fail, after burn- 
ing the Town with ſome circumjacent Vil- 
lages. While the Fleet was making its Way 
homewards, and a North Wind ariſing, the 
Earl of Eſſex propoſed failing away for the 
Azores, and there wait for the Indian Ca- 
racks; but he was not liſtened to, every one 
fearing to loſe what he had acquired. 

Queen Elizabeth received theſe gallant War- 
riors with great Marks of Eſteem, and ex- 
preſſed her Acknowledgment of the Service 
they had done her. But the Earl of Ffſex met 
with a Mortification on his Arrival at Court; 
for having, before his Departure, recommend- 
ed Sir Thomas Bodley to be Secretary of State, 
the Queen, without regarding his Recommen- 
dation, had conferred that Office on Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil, the Lord Treaſurer's Son, who was 
not Efſex's Friend. Some Days after, he had 
alſo the Vexation to ſee Francis Vere made 
Governor of the Briel, though he had ſtrong- 
ly ſollicited for another. This convinced him 
that his Credit was declining, and his Uneaſi- 
neſs engaged him afterwards in extravagant 
Projects which coſt him his Head. 

Philip II, was quite out of Patience at be- 
ing thus baffled by Elizabeth, and, finding 
himſelf unable to protect even his own Domi- 
nions, having all his Life been ſo greedily gap- 
ing after thoſe of others, reſolving neither to 
deſiſt from his Projects, nor ſuffer Elizabeth 
to enjoy. the Satisfaction of her fortunate Suc- 
ceſs, he determined to make another Effort, 
not only to be revenged on Elizabeth, but alſo 
to conquer England, Though he had received 
great Damage from the Engliſb, yet as it was 
only in one of the Places where he had made 


of Fleet was divided into four Squadrons; whereof the firſt was commande1 by the Lord Admiral Howard, the ſecond by the 
Her, the third by the Lord Thomas Howard, and the fourth by Sir Walter Rakgh. | 
Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Thomas Southwell, Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, Sir Ro. 


Camden, p. 591. 
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his Preparations, he ſtill believed himſelf in 


Condition to purſue his Deſigns. He there- 
fore aſſembled the whole Remnant of his Na- 
vy, freighted many foreign Ships, and by this 
Means had a formidable Armada, when Eli- 
zabeth deemed him utterly unable to act 
againſt her, This Fleet failed from Lisbon to 
take in the Land Forces at Fariola, and then 
ſteered directly for England; but a violent 
Storm ariſing not long after ſetting out, ſeveral 
Ships were loſt, and the reſt ſo diſperſed, that 
the Armada, for this Year, was rendered un- 
ſerviceable. Thus Eligabeth had the Pleaſure 
to hear of its being diſabled from hurting her, 
before ſhe had Notice of its failing ; but not 
to be again expoſed to like Dangers, ſhe took 
care to fortify the Places where the Spaniards 
could moſt eaſily have landed, had not Provi- 
dence blaſted their Projects. 

Very early in the Year 1597, during a moſt 
ſevere Winter, Prince Maurice obtained a Vic- 
tory over the Spaniards at Turnbout. But on 
the other Side, in March, Hernando Telles 
Portocarrero, Governor of Dourlens, found 
Means to ſurprize Amiens. This Accident di- 
ſturbed the ſecret Negociations of Peace which, 
by the Pope's Mediation, were on Foot between 
Henry and Philip. The Treaty was already 
far advanced without Elizabeth's having there- 
of the leaſt Intimation, notwithſtanding Hen- 
7y's late Treaty with her, the principal Article 
of which was, that no Peace ſhould be made 
without a mutual Concurrence, 

Philip II. relying on a ſeparate Accommo- 
dation with France, had reſolved to make a 

Puſh againſt Ireland, where he had Correſpon- 
dents, and even prepared a Fleet to execute 
his Deſign. The Notice Queen Elizabeth had 
of this Project made her reſolve to prevent 
him, as ſhe had often done very ſucceſsfully, 
For this Purpoſe, ſhe equipped a Fleet of a 
hundred and twenty ſhips, with fix thouſand 
Land Forces, and gave the Command to the 
Earl of Eſſex. The Earl's Scheme was to fail 
to Corunna, and deſtroy the Armament pre- 
- paring there, then to wait at the Azores for 

the Spaniſh Flota returning from Weſt India: 
But contrary Winds, Storms, and a Quarrel 
between Eſſex and Ralegh, broke theſe Mea- 
- ſures, and the Fleet returned to England, 
without any memorable Action. It is needleſs 
therefore to be more particular concerning an 
Expedition whence Elizabeth reaped ſcarce 
any Benefit. I ſhall only obſerve, that while 
the Engliſh were returning, a Spaniſh Armada 
from Fariola was ſteering the ſame Courſe, in 
order to make a Deſcent in Cornwal; but a 
Tempeſt from the North fo diſperſed both 
Fleets, that they could not even get fight of 
each other. 

The Earl of Eſex being returned to Court, 
about the Cloſe of October, met with a freſh 
- Cauſe of Diſcontent. The Queen had created 
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turned his ambitious Views towards Fran 


Admiral Howard Earl of Nottinghay. ..... 
ſerted in his Patent, that it was for his hy Gi 
to his Country in 1588, againſt the Gr, * 
niſh Armada, and afterwards, in taks Wy 
Town of Cadiz, jointly with the Earl H 
ſex. This Patent offended Eſex, who th 4 
himſelf affronted by the Queen, in her af ou 
to that Admiral any Share in the takin * 
Beſide, by this Creation, the new kts q 
tingham was to take Place of him by a hy J 
of Henry VIII, which gave Precedence ol 
Lord High Steward, the Lord Chancelly | 
Lord Preſident, the Lord Privy-Seal, the q 
Chamberlain, the Lord High Conſtable N 
Earl Marſhal, the Lord High Admiral U 
all other Peers of equal Degree. But 175 
beth, to aſſwage his Reſentment, created i 
Earl Marſhal of England, which preſerved 
him the Precedence of the Lord High 4 
miral. | 
In September, 1588, Philip II, Kine 
Spain died, being 72 Years old, and 1. 
reigned forty-two, in a perpetual Agitation 
extend the Boundaries of his Monarchy, 


England and Portugal, and of all theſe an 
Projects the latter only ſucceeded ; but he 1 
ſeven Provinces in the Netherlands, which we 
well worth the Kingdom he acquired, 
made a loathſome and dreadful End, bein 
devoured by Lice ſwarming from Ulcers wi 
which he had been ſome time afflicted; H 
he bore his Calamity with admirable ( 
ſtancy. He was ſucceeded by his Son PH 
the Third. 

This Year happened a troubleſome Af 
at the Engliſo Court. Her Majeſty, conuli 
ing Eſſex and the Admiral on the Choice 
a proper Perſon to be Lord-lieutenant of lf 
land, expreſſed ſome Inclination for Sit 
liam Knolles : but the Earl of Eſex, thou 
his Nephew, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, conten 
ing for Sir George Carew, whom he want 
to remove from Court, as being jealous of hn 
He haughtily and with great Obſtinacy mil 
tain'd his Argument, and finding the Quit 
inflexible, turn'd from her with ſuch an! 
of Contempt, that, provoked at his Inſolend 
ſhe gave him a Box on the Ear, and bid" 
go and be hanged. He immediately lad 
Hand on his Sword, and being by the 4 
ral, prevented from drawing it, ſwore th 
neither could nor would put up ſuch Indes 
ty; nor would he have taken it from I 
ry VIII. himſelf were he alive; and inſtzo 
retired from Court. 'The Lord Privy- ſel 

reſenting to him, in a Letter, the Folly 

is Menaces, and adviſing him to alk! 
Queen's Pardon, he ſent a long and paſſion 1 
Anſwer, wherein he treated her Majelty 
diſreſpe&fully. But being at length brach 
to himſelf, by the Advice of his Friend 
was re- admitted to favour. Few beben 


ann reconciliation _—_ you the Earl's Friends 
6d cre in great Fear for him. A 
Rk william Cecil, Baron Burleigh, Lord-trea- 
* oo 4 and for a long time Elizabeth's chief 
1 5 * and Confidant, died this Vear in a 
| 4 K . advanced Age. Lord Buckhurft ſucceed- 
aſe him in his Office of Treaſurer, | 
* the Triſh Affairs were in ſo bad 
1g Gag In 1599) 1 8 
1 of Ve poſture, that 2 ſpeedy Remedy was to 
a I oplied, or that Iſland expoſed to the Hazard 
Ce t , being utterly loſt. Tir-oen had gained ma- 
ellor, He Advantages OVeT the Engliſb, and the whole 
the I pwince of Munſter had revolted. The Na- 
able ; "res in every other Part of Ireland were in a 
al, br Wii: Diſpoſition, flattering themſelves that, 
ut Em the Pope and Spaniard's Aſſiſtance, the 
ated M of Ti-oen would abſolutely free them 
eſerel bon the Engliſo Yoke. Queen Eligabelb, 
Jich Armed of the State of Affairs, believed the 
moſt Diligence muſt be uſed to reduce the 
km / to their Duty, and order'd her Council 
ad D confider in her Preſence how to execute 
tation Her Reſolution. The Earl of Eſſex harangued 
ch. lroely on this Subject, blaming the Conduct 
1s Former Lord-Deputies, who, he ſaid, amuſed 
heſe orulftcmſelves with Trifles inſtead of acting direct- 
»t he h azainſt 777-007, without given him any Re- 
Thich wil pie; that, by Truces granted him from time 
red, 0 time, he had reſtored his Affairs; and 
ind, bibel, the Queen had been put to needleſs 
cer wilixpence, fince her Troops were as well paid 
licted; 2 Truce as during the War. This Part of 
able C Diſcourſe greatly pleaſed her Majeſty, who 
Son Pu ed not to empty her Purſe without Neceſſi- 
When a Deputy came to be named, moſt 
ome AFP! the Council were for Lord Montjoy. This 
v, con oppoſed by the Earl of Eſſex, becauſe that 
Choice obleman had never commanded in chief, 
ant of n was withal very bookiſh, whereas the 
pr Sir M fairs of Ireland required a martial and active 
ex, tho eneral. He added, that to bring the War 
t, contenu Leland to a ſpeedy Period, its Management 
he wan ald be committed to ſome Chieftain of Re- 
ous of ation, and who was acceptable to the Peo- 
inacy mige In a Word, he fo plainly pointed out 
the O nelf, that he was nominated for that Sta- 
(ach an MP His Friends thought to oblige him, and 
s Inſolend\ i Enemies hoped that this Poſt, and his Ab- 
ind bid e from Court, would afford them Means 
tely laid BY ork his Deſtruction. 
the Ad Towards the End of March, Eſſex failed 
yore dr lard with 20000 Foot, and 1300 Horſe, 
ach In Egli had never before ſeen in that 
from Hd ſo formidable a Body of Forces. The 
ind infa en bad made this great Effort, purſuant 
5 Eſex's Advice, in order to put a ſpeedy 
I to the Rebellion, and finiſh the War in 
Campaign. On his Arrival, whether of 
elf, or by the Advice of his pretended 
bas, he affected to act directly contrary 
w laſtructions. He immediately conferred 
mmand of his Cavalry on the Earl of 
lanpten, his intimate Friend, againſt the 
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expreſs Injunctions of her Majeſty, who was 
oftended with that Nobleman for marrying 
without her Permiſſion. Then, inſtead of 
marching againſt Tir-oen, he turn'd his Arms 
apainſt certain Rebels in Munſter, whom he in- 
deed forced into the Woods and Mountains, 
but with the Loſs of many of his Men ; this 
Expedition, of very ſmall Importance, detain'd 
him in thoſe Parts to the end of July. Mean 
while Elizabeth, informed of his Proceedings, 
wrote to him in very angry Terms, and re- 
proached him with acting contrary to Orders 
founded upon his own Advice, commanding 
him withal to march into Ulfer againſt Tir- 
ben himſelf, He excuſed himſelf, by alledging 
that the Council of Ireland, who were the 
beſt acquainted with that Kingdom's Affairs, 
had adviſed him firſt to clear Munſter ; and 
promiſed poſitively to march the firſt Oppor- 
tunity againſt the chief Rebel : but he ſoon 
after wrote to Court, that he was obliged to 
return to Dublin, to chaſtiſe ſome Triſh who 
infeſted the Country ; and in effect, he gained 
his Point ; but, after his ſecond Expedition, 
his Army was fo diminiſhed, that he ſent home 
for a Reinforcement, without which, he ſaid, 
he could not perform any great Exploits in 
Uſter. He began however to march thither- 
wards, but his Vanguard, conſiſting of fifteen 
hundred Men, under command of Sir Conyers 
Clifford, fell into an Ambuſh and was utterly 
defeated. 
Though it was amazing that, with ſuch a 
gallant Army, he had done nothing confidera- 
ble, but on the contrary was forced to demand 
a Reinforcement, the Queen inſtantly ſupplied 
him with freſh Troops. But ſoon after, he 
gave the Court to underſtand, that all he could 
do this Campain, was to poſt himſelf on the 
Frontiers'of Ulſter with thirteen hundred Foot 
and three hundred Horſe. On his Arrival in 
that Province, the Earl of Tir-oen deſired a 
Parley, which he refuſed. Next Day, when 
the Armies were near each other, Tir-oen ſent 
Hagan, one of his Officers, to acquaint Eſex, 
that he was ready to ſubmit to her Majeſty, 
and deſired he would grant him a Meeting on 
the Banks of a ſmall River, where they might 
confer, each remaining on his own fide. Eſſex 
conſented, and they diſcourſed about an Hour, 
without any Witneſs, Two Hours after, 
Tir-oen demanded a ſecond Conference, in Pre- 
ſence of ſome of the chief Officers of the two 
Armies. The Earl of Efex granted his Re- 


queſt, and at this ſecond Interview, it was 


agreed, that Commiſſioners ſhould be appoint- 
ed to treat of a Pacification, on the Morrow. 
This Negociation ended in a Treaty of Truce 
which was ſpeedily concluded, This Truce 
was to continue till May the enſuing Year, 
with this Condition, that either Party ſhould 
be at Liberty to break it, on giving a Fortnight's 
Notice. | | 
2 | Mean 
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Mean while Elizabeth, having received the 
Earl of Eſſex's laſt Letter, was ſo highly in- 
ſenſed, that ſhe could not forbear ſaying, ſhe 


| ſuſpected him of ill Deſigns. She was coun- 


ſelled inſtantly to recall him ; but ſhe dread- 
ed irritating him too far while he had the 
Sword in his Hand. Nevertheleſs, ſhe wrote 
to him very ſharply, and reproached him with 
his Contempt of her Orders. This Letter made 
on Eſſex ſuch Impreſſion, that he immediate- 
ly determined on returning to England with 
the Flower of his Army, and .revenge him- 
ſelf on his Enemies, vainly relying on a gene- 
ral Inſurrection in his Favour ; but the Earl 
of Southampton diſſuaded him from ſo dan- 
gerous a Reſolution, The Queen, informed 
of this Project, countenanced a Report, that 
a Fleet was preparing in Hain to invade Eng- 
land, and under that Pretext raiſed ſix thou- 


. ſand Men. Some time after, ſhe augmented 


her Army, and gave the Command to the 
Lord Admiral, who was no Friend to Eſſex : 
but this Terror being diſſipated by Advices 
from Treland, ſhe diſmiſſed moſt of her Forces. 

The News of what paſſed in England con- 
vincing the Earl of Efex that he was ſuſpected 
by her Majeſty, he took a ſudden Reſolution 
to juſtify himſelf perſonally, without demand- 
ing the Queen's Permiſſion, He was accom- 
panied by the Earl of Southampton and ſeveral 
Officers, who on their Arrival in England diſ- 
poſed of themſelves different Ways. He re- 
ſerved only ſix Men to attend him, and poſted 
with all Diligence in order to be with the 

ueen before ſhe had Notice of his Arrival ; 


but, notwithſtanding his Care, he found he 


had been prevented. Eligabetb was then at 
Nonſuch, ten Miles from London. She received 
him without any Emotion, and even with 
Marks of Favour, but after ſome Reproaches 
for his irregular Conduct, ſhe commanded him 
to his Apartment till farther Orders. After 
that, being aſked, why he made with T7r-oen 
a Truce, which might at any Time be broken 
at a Fortnight's Warning, fince he was em- 
owered to conclude a Peace? He anſwered, 
that the Earl of Tir-oen was fo unreaſonable 
in his Demands, that they could not be grant- 
ed; but it was his Opinion, that a Truce 
might bring him to more equitable Terms. 
This Anſwer did not ſatisfy her Majeſty, who 
was alſo very angry he left his Government 
without her Leave; beſide that the Perſons 
who attended him into England were ſuch as 
gave her great Cauſe to ſuſpect him; where- 


fore ſhe committed him to Cuſtody at the 


Lord Keeper's, to prevent his launching into 
new Exceſles. | pe Re 
Mean while the Earl of Tir-oen, under- 
ſtanding Efſex was arreſted, broke the Truce, 
and did great Miſchief to the Engliſb ſettled 


in Ireland. He flattered himſelf with a ſtrong. 
and ſpeedy Aſſiſtance from Spain, and the 


3 


ritated him, ſhe readily ſuppoſed him mei 


Pope Clement VIII, ſent him a Bull, where 


the utmoſt of his Power, ſent into Eng 


Pope, who had made him a Preſent of , 

tended Phenix Plume. In this Expect k 
he formed no leſs a Project than utterly BY 
pel all the Engliſb from Ireland, I 

During this Interim, Fſſex's Partizang y, 

inciting the People to riſe in his Behalf * 
ſenting him as the moſt accompliſhed 4 
England had ever beheld ſince the Foundai, 

of its Monarchy ; at the fame time, they 3 
claimed againſt the Miniſtry, not without m 
licious Reflections on the Queen's Conduq ,M 
if ſhe took no Care of the 1ri/h Affairs. I 
highly prejudiced the Earl, and increaſed E 
Majeſty's Suſpicions of him. As ſhe had 1 


tating Revenge. Wherefore, in the beginnndM 
of October, ſhe aſſembled her Council in 1M 
Star-Chamber, where Eſex's Conduct va e 
amined, and unanimouſly condemned by th £ 
Privy Counſellors : Yet nothing more was don g 
againſt him, the Queen only deſiring to f 
fy the People, that it was not merely through 
her Caprice that he was under Confinemeni 
He remained therefore at the Lord Keeper bY 
Houſe, where he gave himſelf up to De 
tion, ſpending his Time in Prayer, and v 
Letters to his Friends in a Strain fo devout, u 
ſome believed he had renounced all ſublunaif 
Vanities. 0 1 

The Earl of Tir-oen improved the Dim 
Eſſex had made in the 1ri/h Affairs. He i 
duced the whole Province of Ulfer to his O 
dience, and hoped ſpeedily to be Maſter q 
the whole Kingdom. For his Encouragemeni 


he granted to him and his Adherents the lan 
Indulgences as to thoſe who fought againſt 
Turks, to recover the Holy Land. But Lol 
Montjoy, appointed Lieutenant of Ireland Wii 
Eſſex's ſtead, found Means to ſtop that Rebe 
Progreſs, and give a conſiderable Check to ih 
Inſolence. 

Elizabeth being now ſixty- ſeven Years d 
the Papiſts, not without exceſſive Concern: 
Reluctance, beheld the Engliſb Crown real 
to fall on the Head of a Proteſtant. Po 
Clement VIII, being defirous to prevent it, 


two Briefs, one addreſſed to the Romiſb Clet 
and one to the People. In theſe Briefs t 
were inhibited acknowledging, after Elizabeti 
Death, any Prince who would not ſwear to)! 
only tolerate, but even ſupport their Reli 
to the very utmoſt Extent of his Ability. The 
Briefs were. privately brought over, and ci 
municated but to few Perſons, all dra 
the Penalties by Law enacted, 

But at the ſame time ſome meditated #" 
dier and more effectual Way to prevent 
Scotiſh King's aſcending the Throne of H 
land The Ruthvens, Sons of Earls 6! 
beheaded in 1 584, conſpired againſt him, 


inviting him to their Houſe at Perth, 5 3 


f a pre. 
eCtation 


ly to ex. 


deſigned to murder him ; but he 
by a ſort of Miracle, The two Ruth- 
killed, and their Accomplices con- 
Afterwards, by Act of Par- 


pretext, 


elaped 


ons were 1. 


3 Were ment, all who bore the Name of Ruthven 
ys * obliged to quit it, that the Family's very 
: [ 


icht be obliterated, 
rg, url of Eſſex was ſtill under Arreſt at 
e Lord Privy Seal's, where he cloſely ap- 
He, from time 


undation 
they exe 


mw, 1 himſelf to Devotion. 


a eme, wrote ſuch ſubmiſſive Letters to the 
. J geen, that he ſeemed to have loſt that exceſ- 


is Haughtineſs which had been to him fo 


e had ir «judicial, At length Elizabeth, content 


im medi 


h having humbled him, permitted him to 
_ E N tis own Houſe, under the free Cu- 
Tun lady of Sir Richard Berkley, who was to ob- 
4 by ore his Motions, In all likelihood, he had 


WW... bon reſtored to Favour, the Queen evi- 


* * in diſcovering her Sentiments in that Re- 


Aga l A They had made ſuch ſtrong Cabals a- 


oss the People, that nothing was diſcourſed 
0 1 1 the Fal of Efſex's Innocence, Whereas 
* ich Lenity and Moderation, it was given 
ſublun that he was unjuſtly 123 and even 
1 Lie attempted on falſe Suggeſtions, Eli- 
eth, who was very nice in ſuch Points, and 
ſidered the Peoples Prejudices againſt her 
great Misfortune, reſolved to manifeſt 
Maſter i: Ee had more reaſon to praiſe her Cle- 
zrapemen{Wcncy, than complain of her Rigour. To 
Where ds End, ſhe ordered him to be brought be- 
s the f the Privy-Council, whereto ſhe had added 
againſt IM Earls, two Barons, and four Judges: But 
But Loe aſſured theſe Commiſſioners, it was not 
Trelond e Intention to condemn him to any infamous 
hat Rebe imment, as guilty of Treaſon or Diſloyal- 
heck to WJ; but only to convince him of having failed 
e Allegiance, and lighted her Orders and 
Wlructions, through Exceſs of Vanity. Her 
ſelipn was, to ſhew the prejudiced People 
che Earl of Eſſex merited more rigorous 
mlties than a few Months Confinement. 


e Diſord 
He rf 
o his Obe; 


| Years ol 
oncern 

Own [eat 
int. Pol 


vent it, hen he appeared before his Judges, he 
to E charged, 1. With contemning the Queen's 
1% Cen den, in making the Earl of Southampton 
Briefs vera of the Horſe, 2. With making 
Elizabuetts, contrary to the expreſs Words of his 
wear to, nt. 3. With neglecting to purſue the 
eir Relig" of 7:r-0en, though that was the chief 
ility. Tu of his Commiſſion, 4. With ſecretly 
and cofPMitring with that Rebel, 5. With grant- 
11 dre : Truce highly detrimental to her Maje- 


Affairs. 6. With abandoning his Govern- 


tated , without vouchſafing to aſk the Queen's 
prevent nion. Some Inferences likewiſe drawn 
ne of H hs diſreſpectful Expreſſions in his Apo- 
arls Cu and from certain dangerous Principles 


ſt him, ned in a Book dedicated to him, concern- 
th, on 0 ard II's Dethronation. 
Prrſſi dung heard the Articles of his Accuſation, 
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&; but his Friends and Domeſticks ruined | 


Queen pretended to have treated him with 


bog 


he fell on his Knees, glorifying the Almighty 
for all his Mercies, and then thanking his So- 
vereign for not ordering him te be examined 
in the Star- Chamber. He declared, he would 
neither excuſe his Faults, either in whole or in 
part, nor contend with her Majeſty : He ac- 
 knowledged his Guilt, but proteſted upon his 
Honour, that his Heart had been always free 
from the leaſt Thought of Rebellion. How- 
ever, 1n continuing to ſpeak, he began to urge. 
ſome Excuſes in his own Behalf, But the 
Lord Keeper interrupted him, by reminding 
him, that he had taken a good Method, but 
was now ſwerving from it; that, in extenuat- 
ing his Faults, he likewiſe extenuated the 
Queen's Clemency ; and that in fine, a mani- 
feſt Diſobedience was but a bad Proof of a 
good Intention. The Lord Keeper, in pre- 
venting him from enlarging. in his Juſtifica- 
tion, did him a good Office. Elizabeth's De- 
ſign was not to have him rigorouſly tried, 
but only to ſhew he had been treated with 
more Lenity than he deſerved. His Con- 
feſſion led him to the ſame End, whereas his 
Juſtification would have obliged his Judges to 
a ſeverer Examination: ſo, whether he of 
himſelf comprehended his own Intereſt, or 
was warned what to do, he was ſilent. The 
Commiſſioners having conſulted apart, were 
of Opinion, that he ought to be removed 
from the Council-board, ſuſpended from his 
Offices of Earl-Marſhal, and Maſter of the 
Ordnance, and impriſoned during her Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, His Office of Maſter of the Horſe 
remained untouched, by expreſs Command 
from Elizabeth, who was unwilling to give 


Occaſion to believe ſhe had entirely withdrawn 


from him her Confidence; ſhe even ordered 
the Sentence ſhould not be recorded. The Earl 
received this Chaſtiſement with ſuch Humility, 
that the Queen, pleaſed with his Deportment, 
removed Berkley from him, and left him at 
full Liberty : But ſhe adviſed him to be his 
own Keeper, and forbid him the Court. 

For ſome Years, Queen Elizabeth had ho- 
noured the Earl of Eſſex with a very particular 
Eſteem and Affection. She had given him 
Marks of it on ſundry Occaſions; and particu- 
larly by the Dignities, Offices, and Commands 
he had enjoyed. This Diſtinction had fo ela- 
ted him, that he ſolely aſcribed to his Merit 
theſe extraordinary Favours, which were the 
pure Effect of his Sovereign's Inclination. This 
occaſioned his not having always that Regard 
for her ſhe had reaſon to expect from him, 
fancying ſhe could not be without his Aſſiſt- 
ance; in a Word, he was a very bad Cour- 
tier. It is not ſtrange, that a Conduct ſo im- 
prudent altered the Queen's Affection; and 
yet, through her whole Procedure, it manifeſtly 
appeared not to be entirely extinguiſhed, Her 


Intent was only to humble that arrogant Spirit, 
- which ſeemed aiming to vie with her, which 


ſhe 
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Mean while Elizabeth, having received the Pope, who had made him a Preſent of , g 
Earl of Eſex's laſt Letter, was ſo highly in- tended Phenix Plume. In this Expect Prete 
ſenſed, that ſhe could not forbear ſaying, ſhe he formed no leſs a Project than utterly to 8 eſeap 
ſuſpected him of ill Deſigns. She was coun- pel all the Engliſb from Ireland. me 
ſelled inſtantly to recall him; but ſhe dread- During this Interim, Efex's Partizans wer cmn! 
ed irritating him too far while he had the inciting the People to riſe in his Behalf repre. WM ine 
Sword in his Hand, Nevertheleſs, ſhe wrote ſenting him as the moſt accompliſhed Pe: dere 
to him very ſharply, and reproached him with England had ever beheld ſince the F oundatic Meme 
his Contempt of her Orders. This Letter made of its Monarchy; at the ſame time, they ex. Th 
on Eſſex ſuch Impreſſion, that he immediate- claimed againſt the Miniſtry, not without m. ue L 
ly determined on returning to England with licious Reflections on the Queen's Conduct 3 plied | 
the Flower of his Army, and revenge him- if ſhe took no Care of the 1r:/h Affairs. Thi to tim 
ſelf on his Enemies, vainly relying on a gene- highly prejudiced the Earl, and increaſed he (Queen, 
ral Inſurrection in his Favour ; but the Earl Majeſty's Suſpicions of him. As ſhe had . Wire H 
of Southampton diſſuaded him from ſo dan- ritated him, ſhe readily ſuppoſed him meg. prejudi 
gerous a Reſolution, The Queen, informed tating Revenge. Wherefore, in the beginning wich h. 
of this Project, countenanced a Report, that of October, ſhe aſſembled her Council in the Maire tc 
a Fleet was preparing in Spain to invade Eng- Star-Chamber, where Eſex's Conduct war. oy of 
land, and under that Pretext raiſed fix thou- amined, and unanimouſly condemned by the eye hi 
ſand Men. Some time after, ſhe augmented Privy Counſellors : Yet nothing more was done een oc 
her Army, and gave the Command to the againſt him, the Queen only defiring to ati. ently d 
Lord Admiral, who was no Friend to Eſſex : fy the People, that it was not merely through WM pet; | 
but this Terror being diflipated by Advices her Caprice that he was under Confinement T 
from Ireland, ſhe diſmiſſed moſt of her Forces. He remained therefore at the Lord Keeper, ong th 
The News of what paſſed in England con- Houſe, where he gave himſelf up to De. but t 
vincing the Earl of Eſſex that he was ſuſpected tion, ſpending his Time in Prayer, and writ e Que 
by her Majeſty, he took a ſudden Reſolution Letters to his Friends in a Strain ſo devout, tht Huch I 
to juſtify himſelf perſonally, without demand- ſome believed he had renounced all ſublunay Hit, tha 
ing the Queen's Permiſſion. He was accom- Vanities. is Life: 
panied by the Earl of Southampton and ſeveral The Earl of Tir-oen improved the Diſorder beth, w 
Officers, who on their Arrival in England diſ- Efſex had made in the 1r:/þ Affairs. He r. {onlidere: 
poſed of themſelves different Ways. He re- duced the whole Province of Lier to his O. n gre: 
ſerved only fix Men to attend him, and poſted dience, and hoped ſpeedily to be Maſter of at E/e 
with all Diligence in order to be with the the whole Kingdom. For his Encouragement, nency, t 
Queen before ſhe had Notice of his Arrival; Pope Clement VIII, ſent him a Bull, wherh is End, 
but, notwithſtanding his Care, he found he he granted to him and his Adherents the lan: re the P 
had been prevented. Elizabeth was then at Indulgences as to thoſe who fought againſt the our Earls 
Nonſuch, ten Miles from London. She received Turks, to recover the Holy Land. But Lo e aflure 
him without any Emotion, and even with Montjoy, appointed Lieutenant of Ireland ier Intent: 
Marks of Favour, but after ſome Reproaches Eſſex's ſtead, found Means to ſtop that Rehi BMunithme: 
for his irregular Conduct, ſhe commanded him Progreſs, and give a conſiderable Check to s WM but o 
to his Apartment till farther Orders. After Inſolence. bis Alle 
that, being aſked, why he made with Tir-oen Elizabeth being now ſixty- ſeven Year di WWWiſtruction 
a Truce, which might at any Time be broken the Papiſts, not without exceſſive Concem i ¶eign w. 
at a Fortnight's Warning, ſince he was em- Reluctance, beheld the Engliſb Crown ri at the P 
wered to conclude a Peace? He anſwered, to fall on the Head of a Proteſtant, Fo enalties tl 
that the Earl of Tir-oen was ſo unreaſonable Clement VIII, being defirous to prevent i, % When | 
in his Demands, that they could not be grant- the utmoſt of his Power, ſent into Englu s charge: 
ed; but it was his Opinion, that a Truce two Briefs, one addreſſed to the Romiſh Ce i ders, in 
might bring him to more equitable Terms. and one to the People. In theſe Brick ener of 
This Anſwer did not ſatisfy her Majeſty, who were inhibited acknowledging, after Elizole nights, c. 
was alſo very angry he left his Government Death, any Prince who would not ſwear tu, M ent. z. 
without her Leave; beſide that the Perſons only tolerate, but even ſupport their Relen Ml of 7; 
who attended him into England were ſuch as to the very utmoſt Extent of his Ability. Tick Bn of his 
gave her great Cauſe to ſuſpect him; where- Briefs were privately brought over, and on 9 
fore ſhe committed him to Cuſtody at the municated but to few Perſons, all ddt 
Lord Keeper's, to prevent his launching into the Penalties by Law enacted. _ | 
new Exceſſes. But at the fame time ſome meditated a 
Mean while the Earl of Tir-oen, under- dier and more effectual Way to pt 7 
ſtanding Eſſex was arreſted, broke the Truce, Scotiſb King's aſcending the T hrone 7 ( 
and did great Miſchief to the Engliſh, ſettled land. The Ruthvens, Sons of Earls 7 
in Treland. He flattered himſelf with a ſtrong beheaded in 1 584, conſpired againſt him, ® 
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and. ſpeedy Aſſiſtance from Spain, and the inviting him to their Houle at Perth, p 14 
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geſigned to murder him; but he 
1 1 fort of Miracle. The two Ruth- 
eſcape were killed, and their Accomplices con- 
2 ned to die. Afterwards, by Act of Par- 
_ all who bore the Name of Ruthven 
. obliged to quit it, that the Family's very 
\mory might be obliterated. 
The Earl of Efſex was ſtill under Arreſt at 
de Lord Privy Seal's, where he cloſely ap- 
led himſelf to Devotion. He, from time 
F ime, wrote ſuch ſubmiſſive Letters to the 
Queen, that he ſeemed to have loſt that exceſ- 
ve Haughtineſs which had been to him ſo 
Wercjudicial. At length Elizabeth, content 
ich having humbled him, permitted him to 
tire to his own Houſe, under the free Cu- 
ſtody of Sir Richard Berkley, who was to ob- 
ie his Motions. In all likelihood, he had 
een ſoon reſtored to Favour, the Queen evi- 
F-ntly diſcovering her Sentiments in that Re- 
peſt; but his Friends and Domeſticks ruined 
im, They had made ſuch ſtrong Cabals a- 
ong the People, that nothing was diſcourſed 
F but the Earl of Eſſex's Innocence. Whereas 
e Queen pretended to have treated him with 
nuch Lenity and Moderation, it was given 
r, that he was unjuſtly perſecuted, and even 
Life attempted on falſe Suggeſtions. Eli- 
beth, who was very nice in ſuch Points, and 
Wonfidered the Peoples Prejudices againſt her 
2 great Misfortune, reſolved to manifeſt 
that Eſſex had more reaſon to praiſe her Cle- 
nency, than complain of her Rigour. To 
his End, ſhe ordered him to be brought be- 
re the Privy-Council, whereto ſhe had added 
or Earls, two Barons, and four Judges: But 
be aſſured theſe Commiſſioners, it was not 
er Intention to condemn him to any infamous 
WF uniſhment, as guilty of Treaſon or Diſloyal- 
but only to convince him of having failed 
bis Allegiance, and lighted her Orders and 
nſtructions, through Exceſs of Vanity, Her 


at the Earl of Eſſex merited more rigorous 
nalties than a few Months Confinement. 

When he appeared before his Judges, he 
s Charged, 1. With contemning the Queen's 
der, in making the Earl of Southampton 
aer of the Horſe. 2. With making 
nights, contrary to the expreſs Words of his 
vent, z. With neglecting to purſue the 
Wl of Fir- oen, though that was the chief 
id of his Commiſſion. 4. With ſecretly 
nferring with that Rebel. 5. With grant- 
* Truce highly detrimental to her Maje- 
Affairs. 6. With abandoning his Govern- 
Mt, without vouchſafing to aſk the Queen's 
: miſſion, Some Inferences likewiſe drawn 
A his diſreſpectful Expreſſions in his Apo- 
1 wo | Tom certain dangerous Principles 


> Richard II's Dethronation. 


Having heard the Articles of his Accuſation, 


ELIZABETH. 


knowledged his Guilt, but proteſted upon his 


Commiſſioners having conſulted apart, were 


from him her Confidence; ſhe even ordered 


| helign was, to ſhew the prejudiced People 


a Book dedicated to him, concern 
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he fell on his Knees, glorifying the Almighty 
for all his Mercies, and then thanking his So- 
vereign for not ordering him te be examined 
in the Star-Chamber, . He declared, he would 
neither excuſe his Faults, either in whole or in 
part, nor contend with her Majeſty : He ac- 


Honour, that his Heart had been always fre 
from the leaſt Thought of Rebellion. How- 
ever, 1n continuing to ſpeak, he began to urge 
ſome Excuſes in his own Behalf, But the 
Lord Keeper interrupted him, by reminding 
him, that he had taken a good Method, but 
was now {werving from it; that, in extenuat- 
ing his Faults, he likewiſe extenuated the 
Queen's Clemency ; and that in fine, a mani- 
feſt Diſobedience was but a bad Proof of a 
good Intention. The Lord Keeper, in pre- 
venting him from enlarging in his Juſtifica- 
tion, did him a good Office. Elizabeth's De- 
lign was not to have him rigorouſly tried, 
but only to ſhew he had been treated with 
more Lenity than he deſerved. His Con- 
feſſion led him to the ſame End, whereas his 
Juſtification would have obliged his Judges to 
a ſeverer Examination: ſo, whether he of 
himſelf comprehended his own Intereſt, or 
was warned what to do, he was ſilent. The 


of Opinion, that he ought to be removed 
from . the Council-board, ſuſpended from his 
Offices of Earl-Marſhal, and Maſter of the 
Ordnance, and impriſoned during her Majeſty's 
Pleaſure. His Office of Maſter of the Horſe 
remained untouched, by expreſs Command 
from Elizabeth, who was unwilling to give 
Occaſion to believe ſhe had entirely withdrawn 


the Sentence ſhould not be recorded. The Earl 
received this Chaſtiſement with ſuch Humility, 
that the Queen, pleaſed with his Deportment, 
removed Berkley from him, and left him at 
full Liberty: But ſhe adviſed him to be his 
own Keeper, and forbid him the Court. 

For ſome Years, Queen Elizabeth had ho- 
noured the Earl of Eſſex. with a very particular 
Eſteem and Affection. She had given him 
Marks of it on ſundry Occaſions ; and particu- 
larly by the Dignities, Offices, and Commands 
he had enjoyed. This Diſtinction had ſo ela- 
ted him, that he ſolely aſcribed to his Merit 
theſe extraordinary Favours, which were the 
pure Effect of his Sovereign's Inclination. This 
occaſioned his not having always that Regard 
for her ſhe had reaſon to expect from him, 
fancying ſhe could not be without his Aſſiſt- 
ance: in a Word, he was a very bad Cour- 
tier. It is not ſtrange, that a Conduct ſo im- 
prudent altered the Queen's Affection; and 


yet, through her whole Procedure, it manifeſtly 
appeared not to be entirely extinguiſhed. Her 
Intent was only to humble that arrogant Spirit, 
which ſeemed aiming to vie wich her, which 

7 O : , 


ſhe 
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ſhe believed to have now effected. He ſeem'd Thoſe who ſpeak moſt favourah! "Ip 
at laſt to be ſenſible that Humility was the Affair of the Earl of Efex, affirm 15 al 
ſole Means of reſtoring him to that Degree Project was to ſeize the Queen's perſor hi 
of Favour he had heretofore enjoyed, and had drive his Enemies from Court, as N 
reſolved to purſue that Method as the ſureſt. more than once practiſed in Scotland with 3 
Immediately after his Sentence, while be was gard to King James; but Eſſex ſeems to 1 
preparing for a Country Retirement, he ſent had deeper Views, ſince he courted the 5 
the Queen Word: That he kiſſed the Rod and of Scotland's Aſſiſtance, perhaps to plac 1 
her Majeſty's Hand, which had only corrected, on the Throne before Elizabeth's Bens 2 
and not ruined him; but ſhould enjoy no Peace, firing him ſpeedily to diſpatch Embaſigo,” 


he 
I;nce 
Dio 
5 I 
0 thr m 
nhab 
oainfl 
dherift 
ind 0! 


till he jaw again thoſe Eyes which had once ſhined England, to demand a 'publick Declari,, M 2 | 
ſo propitiouſiy on bim; that he had reſolbed to his Title to the Succeſſion, and the Rang 7 


attone for his Error, and like Nebuchadnezzar of his Enemies, Creatures and Penfione: 

to dwell with the Beaſts of the Field, eat Graſs Spain, from Court and Council. Lag 1 
as an Ox, and be wet with the Dew of Heaven, inſinuated, that his Ambaſladors ſhould bel 5 
till it ſhould pleaſe the Queen to reſtore him to ficiently ſupported. Camden, who rote ; 


arl be 
) far a 


his v 


his Senſes. This Submiſſion was highly plea- the Reign of James I, has not thought * : 
ſing to Elizabeth, and yet ſhe anſwered, ſhe per to tell us, how theſe Propoſals _ 1 . 
would not be amuſed with vain Words, but ceived by that Prince; but it may be * My the 
as he had ſo long abuſed her Patience, ſhe they were not diſapproved, ſince preſent] 1 r 
would take ſome time to try his Humility, he diſpatched into England Ambaſſador: won en ane 


This was a plain Intimation that, with a lit- however came too late. After that, Eſerel 


tle Patience, he would appeaſe her entirely, bliſhed a Council compoſed of the Ei lf ed 
and it was in ſome meaſure directing him how Southampton, Sir Charles Davers, Sir Ft. | 55 to t 
to form his Conduct. But he was ſo impru- zando Gorges, Governor of Plymouth Fort Went t. 
dent as not to improve this Advantage, and to John Davis, a great Mathematician, % ir Pa 


follow the intereſted Counſels of his Dome- Littleton, a Man of good Senſe and Jude Anſw 


ſticks, who adviſed him to petition the Queen ment, and equally qualified for Field and Nuri 
for the Continuation of the Farm of ſweet binet. to E 
Wines, which had brought him a very con- This Junto meeting in Drury-hou, E nen , 
ſiderable Profit. Elizabetb, to try him, refuled Earl of Eſex gave them a Liſt of certain Mo 
his Petition, knowing it to be in her Power blemen and others of Note whom he bela t sir 
to repair the Loſs whenever ſhe pleaſed ; but at his Devotion, Earls, Barons, Knights adlous © 
inſtead of receiving this Denial with the Humi- Gentlemen, in Number a hundred and tuen etext te 
lity and Reſignation he had profeſſed ſince his and deſired them to conſult, whether it ere. 
Diſgrace, he diſcovered Paſſion and Reſent- propereſt to ſeize the Palace, the Tower een ſe 
ment, which gave his Royal Miſtreſs room to both at once. The Reſult of their Delben Train 
to believe him not yet ſufficiently humbled. tion was, that the Queen's Perſon and Pra: frſt N 
Whereupon Cuff, his Secretary and Confident, ſhould firſt be ſeized, and when ſhe wa i him t. 
ſuggeſted to him, that the Queen not only in- their Power, the Earl ſhould diſmiſs cru Pr, anc 
tended to humble, but beggar him, and ren- Perſons from her Preſence, and turn them at tbrougl 
der him univerſally contemptible. Cu was of their Places; but that nothing ſhould k*icants 
ſeconded by other Incendiaries, who at laſt done 'till the Scotiſo Ambaſſadors were u rt-yar. 
inſpired him with the Deſign of forcibly re- rived “. and 
ſtoring himſelf to Favour, and deſtroying all Mean while, the extraordinary Reſort ud of 
his Enemies about the Queen's Perſon. This ſuſpected Perſons to Eſſex's Houſe, ſome Wo ſancing 
Reſolution taken, his Gates were open to all unwarily dropped by the Conſpirators, and i by thi 
who diſliked the Court. The Earl of Southamp- Spies Reports, confirming the Court's Sul: Co: 
ton, who had withdrawn into the Netherlands, cions, the Council met at the Treaſurers, e, faic 
returned to England; and Eſſex, quiting the ſent one of the Secretaries to the Earlof Wl A 
Country, returned to his Houſe at London. to require his Attendance ; but, at the e. 
Being arrived, Merrich his Steward kept open time, a Note was delivered him, adviſing WR 2 Pr 
Houſe for all who thought they had Cauſe to to take Care of himſelf. Whereupon be bled þ 
complain of the Queen or her Miniſters, and the Secretary he was indiſpoſed, and cou /nce 
a great Number of ſuſpicious Perſons reſorted ſtir from home. Immediately after, he “ bc 
thither ; in a Word, his whole Conduct ſhew'd ſulted, whether he ſhould purſue his fi ei erung, 
he was meditating ſome dangerous Project. ject of ſeizing the Palace, or attempt ded hi 
His Adverſaries improving theſe Proceetlings, the City of London, or make his Eſcape, interru 
found Means to inſpire the Queen with Suſpi- his Plot was undoubtedly diſcovered. 5 "> Jou a 
cions, and to ſtation about him Spies, who in- firſt of theſe Projects was deemed imp, we boſe 
formed the Court of what paſſed. ble, becauſe the Guards had been doub 3 


2 ® Sir Chriflagher Blunt was, with a Detachment, to poſſeſs himſelf of the Palace-Gats ; Davis was to ſeize the Hall; 1", NF "5 * tha 


Guard and Preſence Chambers, and Eher was to ruſh out of the Meuſe, and throw himſelf at the Queen's Feet, Cond Fn 


| | occaſioned long Debates on the 
ee, of its Execution, the Londoners 
de ton not being ſufficiently known. In 
x aterim one of the Conſpirators entered, 
ung he came from the City, and that its 
habitants were ready to defend the Earl 
inſt all his Enemies. He added, that the 
dei Thomas Smith, who commanded a thou- 
dof the City Militia, had promiſed to join 
in probably the Perſon who made this falſe 
dedort had been induced to it by ſome of 
1 Conſpirators, who finding the 
al begin to relax, was willing to engage him 
far as to leave no Poſſibility of his receding. 
his was ſufficient to induce Eſſex to deter- 
ne on exciting an Inſurrection in the City, 
ing perſuaded the People were diſpoſed in 
« Favour. It was therefore agreed, that next 
ay the Earl, attended by five hundred Men, 
ould enter London, and aſſembling the Alder- 
en and Common-Council, require their Aſ- 
ance, That if the Citizens were favourably 
dined, they ſhould be employed to gain Ac- 
g to the Queen, or, in Caſe of Diſappoint- 
ent, the Conſpirators ſhould retire to ſome 
er Part of England. 

Anſwerably to this Determination, the Earls 
Rutland and Southampton went next Morn- 
> to Eſex's Houſe, with three hundred Gen- 
nen, and the Gates were inſtantly ſhut, 
Wd no Perſon ſuffered to paſs either in or out. 
dir Ferdinando Gorges, one of the moſt 
lous of his Party, was permitted on ſome 
text to go out L. It was probably he who 
Wcovered all to the Court; for ſoon after the 
Wicen ſent to the Mayor of London, to order 
 Trained-bands to be ready to march upon 
firſt Notice. At the ſame time, ſhe ſent 
him the Lord Keeper, the Earl of Wor- 
er, and Sir William Knolles, who were let 
through a Wicket, without any of their At- 
dants except the Purfe-Bearer. In the 
urt-yard they ſaw the Earls of Eſſex, Rut- 
%, and Southampton, ſurrounded with a 


ort d of armed Men, and the Lord Keeper 
No encing towards them, told Eſſex, he was 
nab the Queen to know the Reaſon of fo 
ul BT" + Concourſe. Then the Earl raifing his 
'; WW, fad; He certainly knew there was a 


"gr to murder him in his Bed: That his 
Mawriting avs counterfeited, in order to 
E Pretence to deſtroy him: That he had 
bled bis Friends for the Security of _his 
„ fince his Enemies could not be ſatisfied 
ut having his Blood. The Lord Keeper 
«ing, the Queen would do him Juſtice, 
ded he would diſcover his Grievances, 
interrupted by a Voice, crying out, My 
* Jou are betrayed, they deſign only to ruin 
we loſe Time, let us 4 gone. Hereupon 


e went to Sit 
ing at that ti 


2 


the Earl made a Sign to thoſe ſent by the 
Queen to follow him, and while they were 
croſſing the Court, they heard a confuſed 
Nolte, faying, Kill them; away with that 
Great Seal, ſecure them in Priſon, When they 
were in the Houſe, the Earl told them, 7 
they would have a little Patience, he would go 
and adviſe with the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 


and return immediately. He thereupon left 


them, and, ordering the Door to be ſhut, ſet 
a Guard upon them. b 
Immediately after, he began to march with 
his Company, and entering the City, cried 
out, For the Queen ! For the Queen ] a Plot is 
laid for my Life! Then he went to the She- 
riff's Houſe, which was at a Diſtance, and 
during his March was not joined by one Ci- 
tizen, tho Numbers led by Curioſity crouded 
to ſee him paſs. He in vain cried out, Arm, 
my Friends, or you can do me no Good, not a 
Man ſtirred in his Favour. The Sheriff, who 
ſaw him approaching, withdrew by a Back- 
Door to the Lord Mayor's. The Sheriff's 
Flight convinced Eſſex he had been deceived 
when told, he might depend on his Aſſiſt- 
ance, While he was at the Sheriff's, uncer- 
tain what to do, he was informed that a He- 
rald had proclaimed him a Traitor, in one of 
the City Wards, and that the Earl of Cumber- 
land had done the ſame in another. Upon this, 
he left the Sheriff's Houſe, and crying in the 
Streets, That England was going to be delivered 
to the Infanta of Spain, conjured the Inhabi- 


tants to take Arms for the Prevention of ſo great 


a Mrisfortune, But ſeeing none prepare to 
ſecond him, and hearing withal that the Lord 


Admiral was marching againſt him with a 


ſtrong Party, he reſolved on returning Home; 
but coming to Ludgate, he found Leviſon 
poſted there with a Company of Soldiers to 
oppoſe his Paſſage. He inſtantly ſent Gorges 
to deſire Leave to paſs through; but, being 
denied, was obliged to returh to St. Paul's. 
Here Gorges repreſented to him, that it would 
be proper to diſcharge the three Counſellors, 
and having the Earl's Leave, he freed them 
immediately, and accompanied them himſelf 
to Whitehall, Very ſeemingly, Gorges had 
betrayed him from the very beginning. | 
Mean while Eſſex, perſiſting in his Reſo- 


lution: of returning Home, found the Street 


chained, and guarded by Soldiers. As he ſaw 


no other Way to paſs than by attacking the 


Guard, he ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſe- 
conded him Sword in Hand, with great Reſo- 
lution. But he was repulſed and ſhot through 
the Hat, and Blunt was taken Priſoner. This 
Repulſe obliged him to turn off to Queen- 
hithe, and taking Boat with a few Followers, 
the reſt being diſperſed, retired to his Houſe 


Walter Ralegh, who ſent for him, and waited in a Boat for his coming. Camden ſays, Gorges was ſuſpected 
me diſcoveted the whole Matter to Ralkgh. Camden, p. 631. a 8 
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on the Thames Side *, Being there, his firſt 
Care was to burn ſome Papers, and then fortify 
his Houſe as beſt he could, ſtill expecting to be 
relieved by the Londoners. Soon after, the Lord 
Admiral inveſted the Houſe, both from the 
Street and the Gardens which reached to the 
River. Then he ſummoned thoſe within to 
ſurrender, to which they anſwered, they 
would die Sword in Hand. This was the O- 
pinion of Lord Sands, who earneſtly preſſed 
Eſſex to fight his Way out, repreſenting that, 
at the very worſt, it was more honourable to 
die by the Sword, than the Ax, and indeed 
the beſieged ſeemed to be all fixed in that 
Reſolution. But the Earl of Eſſex ſuddenly 
changed his Mind, and offered to ſurrender on 
theſe three Conditions ; that they ſhould all 
be civilly treated ; tried according to Law ; 


and that Aſbton the Miniſter ſhould be ſent to 


comfort him in Priſon, The Lord Admiral 
anſwered, that he engaged for the firſt ; that 
the Queen would doubtleſs perform the ſe- 
cond ; and as to the third, he promiſed his 
Intereſt to obtain it. Aſhton was a Presbyte- 
rian Preacher. This done, the Earls of Eſſex, 
Rutland, Southampton, the Lords Sands, Crom- 
well, Monteagle, with Davers and Bromley, 
were put into Boats and conducted to the 
Towers The reſt were committed to other 
Priſons. Next Day the Queen, by Proclama- 
tion, thanked the Londoners for their Fidelity, 
warning them withal to have a watchful Eye 
on whatever paſſed in the City, the Conſpiracy 


being, as ſhe faid, more dangerous than was 


imagined. | 

The thirteenth of February, Thomas Lee, 
Eſſex's Creature, and Tir-oen's intimate Friend, 
was hanged, for ſaying to a certain Officer, 
that it would be a glorious Action for fix brave 
Fellows to force the Queen to releaſe Eſex, 
and the other Priſoners. Two Days after, 


her Majeſty iſſued a Proclamation, ordering all 
Vagrants to leave the City on Pain of Death. 
The Court had notice, that 


great Numbers of 
ſuch lay lurking in London, to reſcue the Earl 
of Eſſex, when Opportunity offered. 

At length, ſome of the Priſoners having 
diſcovered the Conſpirators moſt ſecret Reſolu- 
tions, the Earl of Eſſex and Southampton were 
tried the nineteenth of February. They were 
charged with the Crimes above mentioned, and 
their ſole Defence was, that they had done 
nothing but for their own Preſervation ; how- 
ever, they could not prove their Lives had 
been in danger. Eſſex expreſſed a diſregard 
of his Life; but Southampton implored the 
Queen's Mercy, and deſired the Peers to inter- 
ceed for him. They were both ſentenced to 
die as Traitors. | | 
- Efex, after his Condemnation, deſiring to 


| ſpeak with ſome of the Privy-counſellors, the 


Lord-keeper, the Lord-treaſurer, the Lord- 


* By Temple-Bar; where Deverens-Court, | Efex-Street, Ke. now ſtand. 4-2 Fi 
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Queen could not be ſafe while he lived, ay 


| lent. But without dwelling on theſe , 
it ſuffices to ſay, that the Earl of Ef 


, ; ere 
admiral, and Secretary Cecil went to him 5 


immediately aſked the Lord-keeper's Pac hi 
for detaining him at his Houſe, and Cf, MW», 
accuſing him of aſſerting the Infanta's Tit. : x 

the Crown of England, and was lincerely b , / 


conciled to both. Then he declared, that the WW /11. 


who 


deſired that he might ſuffer privately in 11}, A 311! 
Tower. He owned, that ſome of his Fri", Wit 7; 
and Domeſticks were wicked Perſyns 1d WE ex 
publick Peſts, and deſired to ſpeak with Blu bm t 
and Cu, who were inſtantly ſent for. Ry iMikew 
come, he exhorted both to implore Pardon A ere 
God and the Queen, and told C, that jy Projec 


Diſloyalty was owing to his Counſels. He al 


clared that Sir Henry Nevill, Ambaſſidg » cretar) 


France, was privy to the Conſpiracy, Ie cee 
Earl of Eſſex ſaid alſo, that Monte, Ia n th 
Deputy of Ireland, and ſeveral others in (x. obſerve 
land, France, and the Netherlands, were . | 
quainted with the Defign ; but Lord Man 

Behaviour in Jreland had ſo recommeni 
him to Elizabeth, that ſ e took no notices 
Eſjex's Depoſition againſt Kim. In ſhort, te 
penitent Criminal made a full Diſcharge of iſ 
Conſcience, and concealed nothing of H gere 
he knew. Eſſex, ſays Camden, thought «indeed 
bal Confeſſion too little, and therefor: hf Ver 
moved by the diſmal Scene preſented to uber! 


ſcience, by the Perſon whom he choſe i fi erient 


in. 
ing e 
= /cc 


it, he delivered the ſame in Writing under li 
own Hand, which. his Enemies ſhewing t ln 
James ſome time after, brought the Earl aul 


Friends into great Diſeſteem with that iu 4: 
Had not King James been concerned i died 
this Affair, there is no viſible Reaſon wiy H «ly 
ſex's Declarations ſhould have made hin fd Suff 


feit his Eſteem: but, according to the Fa The 0 
Project, the Scoti/h Ambaſſadors were no limit 
their, way to London, and King Jam ens, 
after ſpoke of this Nobleman as of on: Wl y of th 
was his Martyr. ; at 

The 25th of February was appoint ” th 
the Earl of Efex's Execution. Thut ” 
Elizabeth appeared ſomewhat irreſolue: "i 3 dur 
even ſent Orders to the Lieutenant df 2 
Tower to countermand his Execution; "lt = ap 
preſently after ordered him to proceed. Le! 
Irreſolution, feigned or real, has afforded?Þ b. 0 
ty of Matter for Plays and Romances, in "8 Urs W 
Elizabeth is repreſented as ſtrugglins 5 
Love and Anger, not knowing which = po 0 : 
Paſſions ſhe ſhould obey. She was „ i A; 
then in her ſixty-eighth Year, an Ag , © 


i | 
in the Motions of Love could not be, y depo 
re abſol1 


like a good Chriſtian, with all the}, 


but the firſt deprived him of all Senſ ; 
The Earl being dead, his chief Accollf 


were br 


mination, Eſſex's written Confeſſion was read 


w him. Blunt ſeeing it ſigned with the Earl's 
aun Hand, was ſo confounded, that he could 
fly fay, with up-lifted Eyes, Lord thou know- 
F from what Deſigns 1 endeavoured to divert 
in. Next was read the Contetiion of Lee, 
who had been executed, in which he faid, 
Blint had permitted him to fend to the Earl 
f Tjr-oen, who told the Meſſenger, that if 
ex would be guided by him, he would make 
n the greateſt Man in England. Lee had 
Ikewiſe depoſed, that the two Earls and Blunt 
Vere in the ſame Plot, and formed the ſame 
Projects. Blunt made a weak Defence, as 
11 alſo Davers, Davis, Cuff the Earl's Se- 
etary, and Merick his Steward, and they all 
ceived Sentence of Death. Blunt ſaid, up- 
n the Scaffold; that for three Years he had 
herved the Earl was diſcontented, and fired 
ith Ambition; that when they were in Ire- 


ith him the Flower of the Army; of ſeiz- 
nere Wales ; of raiſing Men 
WE: thoſe Parts, af arching directly to Lon- 
n; that he had diſſuaded him from ſuch a 
agerous and difficult Undertaking ; but had 
ceed adviſed him to take a ſele& Company 
Men and ſeize her Majeſty's Perſon, and 
ber Name to act afterwards as he ſaw con- 
eient: But, added Blunt, tho it is true, 
in all our Debates we never thought of im- 


7 bi | 
g our Hands in the Queen's Blood, yet had 
e /acceeded, I cannot ſay but that ber Life 


He declared, that 


at have been in danger. 


e died a Roman Catholick, but ſuch a one 
bely relied on the Merits of Chriſt's Death 
\ od Sufferings, | 


be Queen and Council believed it prudent 
WP limit Juſtice to the Execution of theſe few 
Wcrlons, by reaſon of the Number and Qua- 
WW of the Complices. The Earl of Southamp- 
vas detained in Priſon, and the reſt were 
ed, though very few paid their Fines, Hen- 
Nr was only condemned to Impriſon- 
et during the Queen's Pleaſure, though it 
proved againſt him that he knew of the 
Wnipiracy, and made no Diſcovery. 

be War in Ireland was carried on this 
more ſucceſsfully than in the two former, 
Rebels however received from Spain Suc- 

urs under Command of Don Juan de Agui- 
= landed at Kinſale, and poſſeſſed him- 
of the Town. He inſtantly publiſhed a 
* declaring that Eligabeih being right- 
7 depoſed by his Holineſs, her Subjects 
e abſolved from their Oath of Allegiance, 
ewas come to deliver Ireland from the 

"s of the Devil. But inſtead of making 


" "ogreſ he expected, he found himſelf 
ro $4 * Kingſale, by the Lord Deputy. 
is al of T:r-0en ſoon after advancing to- 


4 5 Engliſh to raiſe the Siege, was ut- 


ELIZABETH 


ought to their Trials. In Blunt's Exa- 


Und, the Earl told him his Deſign of taking 
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terly routed, after which the Spaniſb General 
was forced to capitulate, He was permitted 
to retire with his Forces into Spain, having 
firſt ſurrender'd the Forts he had taken, This 
Capitulation was ſigned the 2d of January, 
1602. During this Winter's Reſidue, the 
Lord Deputy had ſuch Succeſs againſt the Re- 
bels, that Tir-oen's Affairs was reduced to a 
indifferent Situation. 

Mean while Elizabeth, to divert the Spa- 
mards from making freſh Attempts upon Fe— 
land, armed eight large Ships, with ſome 
others of ſmaller Burden, under Conduct of 
Sir Richard Leviſon and Sir William Monſon. 
Theſe two Commanders being ſeparated, Levi- 
don met with thirty-eight Span; Veſſels 
coming from Weſt India, and attacked them, 
but without Succeſs. Monſon joining him ſome 
time after, they together ſet upon a huge Ca- 
rack of 1600 Tons, richly laden from Eaſt 
India, and which lay under the Caſtle of Zi- 
zambra in Portugal, where ſhe was guardad 
by eleven Gallies commanded by Spinola. Not- 
withſtanding the Difficulty of this Enterpriſe, 
they attacked the Carack, and diſperſing the 
Gallies took that rich Prize, valued at a Mil- 
lion of Ducats, and, with the Loſs of only 
twelve Men, brought it ſafe to England. 

In September following, Spinola, with ſix 
Gallies he had ſaved, failing for Flanders, met 
in the Channel ſome Engliſb and Dutch Ships, 
with whom he had a ſmart Engagement. 'Two 
of his Gallies were ſunk, one taken, and with 
the other three he retired into Says, 5 
It was in the Courſe of this Vear, that King 
Henry IV. of France, cauſed Marſhal Biron's 
Head to be ſtruck off, for conſpiring with 
others to diſmember the French Monarchy, 
This Marſhal had been his Right-hand, while 
his Affairs were in a bad Poſture ; but ſince 
the Pacification with Spain, he thought the 
beſt way to procure Quiet was to gain by Fa- 
vours ſuch of the French Nobility as had moſt 
oppoſed him. This could not be effected with- 
out neglecting his old Friends, and thence a- 
roſe the Plot whereof Marſhal Biron was 
principal. His Accomplices, as Count D' Au- 
vergne, and ſome others, eaſily obtained their 
Pardon. But Marſhal Bouillon, who was alſo 
of the Number, deemed it ſafeſt to withdraw 
into Germany, whence he wrote to Elizabeth, 
praying her to interceed in his behalf, King 
Henry likewiſe wrote to her, acquainting her 
with the Conſpiracy, and aſking her Advice 
concerning Marſhal Boui/lon, Her Majeſty 
replied, ſhe could not adviſe him, till ſhe knew 
certainly if the Marſhal was guilty ; ſhe warn'd 
him alſo, to take care it was not a Spaniſh Ar- 
tifice to make him entertain Suſpicions of his 
beſt Subjects. But Henry, not conſidering the 


Marſhal as ſuch, told the Eng/z/þ Ambaſſador, 


that the Queen his Miſtreſs had a better Opi- 
nion of Bouillon than he deſerved, ſince it was 
7 certain 
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certain he was deeply concerned in Eſſex's Plot, 
and had not even diſowned it. 

Trr-oen's Affairs in Treland daily declined. 
The Lord Deputy having cloſely purſued him, 
without giving him any Reſpite, even to the 
Places where he judged himſelf ſecureſt, finally 
conſtrained that Rebel to caſt himſelf on the 
Queen's Mercy; but would not receive his 
Submiſſion without expreſs Order from Court. 
The Order coming at laſt, the Earl of Tir-oen 
furrendered to the Lord Deputy, who deter- 
mined on conducting him over to England and 
preſenting him to her Majeſty. 

Near the Cloſe of January, 1603, El2a- 
beth began to feel the firſt Attacks of a Diſtem- 

r which not long after laid her in the Earth. 
Her being obliged to have a Ring ſhe wore on 
her Finger filed off, was conſidered as a bad 
Omen, becauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, with that 
Ring ſhe had been married to her People. As 
ſhe was now well advanced in Years, it was 
readily conjectured ſhe would not recover. 
Accordingly, ſome time before her Death, ſhe 
had the Mortification to ſee herſelf forſaken 

by moſt of her Creatures, who ſtrove with 
Emulation to court the Favour of the Scorz/þ 
King, her preſumptive Succeſſor. This threw 
her into a Melancholy, the Cauſe whereof 
could not 
was openly talked of ſending for King James 
before ſhe expired. In the beginning of March, 
ſhe was ſeized with a heavineſs in her Limbs, 
which rendered her motionleſs, and made her 
ſpeak with much Difficulty. This was attended 
with great Frowardneſs, ſo that ſhe could not 
bear any one near her but the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who comforted her, and joined with 
her in Prayer. In ſhort, when ſhe was per- 
ceived approaching her laſt Hour, the Council 
ſent 'the Lord Admiral, the Lord Privy Seal, 
and the Secretary, to pray her to name her 
Succeſſor. She faintly anſwered, That ſhe had 
always ſaid, her Throne was the Throne of 
Kings, and ſhe would have no mean Perſon to 
ſucceed ber. The Secretary repreſenting to her, 
that theſe Words were very obſcure, and the 
Counſel defired ſhe would declare her Plea- 
ſure in plainer Terms, Iwill (faid ſhe) that a 
King ſucceed me ; and who ſhould that be but 
my neareft Kinſman, the King of Scots? Then 
being admoniſhed by the Archbiſhop to fix 
her Thoughts upon God, That 7 do (ſaid ſhe) 
neither doth my Mind wander from him at all. 
When ſhe could no longer pray with her 
Tongue, ſhe lifted up her Hands and Eyes 
Heaven-wards, and giving ſome other Signs 
of her Confidence in God's Mercy, ſhe ex- 
pired on the twenty-fourth of March, O. 8. 
in the ſeventieth Year of her Age, and the forty- 
fourth of her Reign, and was buried in Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel at Weſtminſter. 
Elizabeth had a large Portion of Senſe, and 
a judgment naturally ſound and ſolid : this 
” | 4 
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herſelf beloved by her People: To be frugal if b 


poſſibly be concealed, eſpecially as it | 


appeared in her whole Conduct, from th, p 
ginning to the End of her Reign, Not, 
better manifeſts her Capacity, than her Alge, 
in ſurmounting the Difficulties and Troutl 
created by her Enemies, eſpecially when i 
conſidered what theſe Enemies were, the 1 
artful, the moſt ſubtil, and the leaſt (ery 
lous in Europe. The bare naming they ' 
a ſufficient Demonſtration. The Court d 
Rome under ſeveral Popes, Philip IT, Ring q 

Spain, the Duke of Alva, Henry Il 1 | 
Charles IX, Kings of France, Catheriy U 
Medicis, the Duke of Guiſe, the Cardin d 
Lorain, Mary Queen of Scots, all the h. 
miſh Clergy, and particularly the Jef 
Had her Forces been proportionable to thy 
of her Adverſaries when united, there way 
be nothing very extraordinary: Strength often 
ſupplies the Want of Capacity. But in why 
Manner did ſhe withſtand ſo potent, ſo form. 
dable Enemies ? It was by two or three My. 
ims which ſhe made the Rule of her Condua Ml 
and from which ſhe never ſwerved: J mb 


Treaſure: To cheriſh Diſſention ami ll 
Neighbours. If Circumſtances be rightly c. 

ſidered, ſhe had no other Way to ſecure he. 
ſelf. It cannot therefore be denied, that ths 
is a clear Evidence of her Ability; but a tht 
was never queſtioned, it 1s not what I an 
chiefly to deſcribe. On the contrary, her E 
nemies have thence taken Occaſion to def 
her, by repreſenting as Vices diſguiſed wht 
her Friends extol as ſo many Virtues. IA 
pretend, that her Ability conſiſted wholly in: 
moſt exquiſite Diſſimulation, and a profound 
Hypocriſy ; in a word, they ſay, ſhe ws! 
perfect Comedian. I pretend not to deny ini 
ſhe made great uſe of Diflimulation, as nil 
to the Courts of France and Spain, as to tit 
Queen of Scotland and the Scots : This wail 
be denying a manifeſt Truth: The Po 
was the only Court with which ſhe never di 
ſembled. I am alſo perſuaded, that being 9 
much concerned to gain the Love and Ele 
of her Subjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak freque 
ly and with Exaggeration of her. I endernth 
for them, and defired to have it believed th 
ſhe did, through exceſſive Love for her Peopl 
Things wherein her own Intereſt was muff 
concerned: But the Queſtion is to kno 
whether in her Circumſtances her Difſimu 
tion was blameable. What Injury was * 
her Subjects to endeavour to perſuade * 
ſhe dearly loved them, ſince ſhe actually . 
really did whatever was neceſſary to car 
them? As to Foreigners, it muſt be car ; ; 
obſerved, that her Diflimulation and Art | 
tended not to invade their Poſſeſſions, but 

preſerve her own. Her Enemies fre” 
attempted to deprive her both of Crow! 1 
Life, and ſhe ſaved both by her 272 br 
Diſſimulation. Where is the hurt of l. 
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: Condut ? Can the Diſſimulation and Artifices 
=P wich aim only at Self- preſervation be, with- 
5 « extreme Prejudice, confounded with the 
eon and Artifices which tend to fur- 
= p | the Innocent, and invade the Property of 
hs ; 8; can theſe, I fay, be conſidered upon 
ame Foot? For my own part, I am fo 
1 5 ſtom looking on this kind of diſſembling 
— 1 oy Blemiſh to Elizabeth's Reputation, that 
Tm rather of Opinion, it ought to be reckon- 
among her commendable Qualities. | 

Arie is another Failing, imputed to her 
en by ber Friends. | will not gainſay her 
ing been ſome what too penurious, and 
bat, on certain Occaſions, ſhe adhered too 
afely to her Maxim, not to be at any Ex- 
vice but what Was abſolutely neceſſary. Ne- 
. celeſs, I in general maintain, that her Cir- 
ol - mſtances required her, if not to be covetous, 
fett not to part with her Money but with 
DW: ercateſt Caution, both to preſerve her 


9 
1 


N EZ er Adverſaries. After all, whom did ſhe 
ace by great Frugality? A dozen of ra- 


oss Courtiers, who very gladly would have 


ber laviſh her Treaſure, as did the King 
. Father in the beginning of his Reign. As 
eue reſt of her Subjects, inſtead of having 
eee to complain of this pretended Avarice, 
cy had Reaſon to be pleaſed with it, fince 
conſiſted not in ſpoiling them of their Pro- 
my by illegal Methods, as Henry VII, her 
dandfather, had done, but in prudently 
g her Revenues, and conſequently their 


WI. * 15 ö i 

be is likewiſe accuſed of not being ſo Chaſte 
CS fic affected to appear; nay, ſome pretend, 
Acre are now in England the Deſcendants of 
SES Daughter ſhe had by the Earl of Leiceſter, 
Et 25 hitherto no Proof of this Accuſation has 
n produced, it may be fafely reckoned 
wong the Calumnies wherewith her Reputa- 
r has been attacked, as well during her Life 
ce her Deceaſe. 

ls not eaſy to juſtify her concerning Queen 


9 


O ſooner had Queen Elizabeth breathed 
ber laſt, but the Council met to con- 
l What Meaſures were to be taken in the 
clent Junctnre. Elizabeth, who had delay- 
maming her Succeſſor till the ultimate Pe- 
0 of her Life, finally declared the King of 
uy was, next herſelf, to aſcend the Eng- 
Throne; nor was it doubted but her Will 


158. ( 
/ "7 


eoples Affection, and enable her to repulſe 
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Mary of Scotland. Here it muſt freely be 
owned, that ſhe ſacrificed, Equity; Juſtice, 
and perhaps her own Conſcience, to her Safe- 
ty. It Mary was guilty of her Huſband's 
Murder, as there is Reaſon to believe, it be- 
longed not to Elizabeth to puniſh her: Nor 
in reality did ſhe on that Account deprive her of 
Life, but ſhe uſed that Pretext to detain her in 
Priſon, under the fallacious Excuſe of manifeſt- 
ing her Innocence. On this Occafion her Difii- 
mulation was truly cenſurable. This firſt In- 
juſtice engaged her afterwards to uſe number- 
leſs Arts and Devices to have a Pretence to 
perpetuate the unhappy Queen's Impriſonment: 
Hence finally aroſe the fatal Neceſſity of bring- 
ing her to the Scaffold. Then, this Exceſs of 
Violence gave Birth to more Artifices and Acts 
of Diſſimulation to juſtify herſelf, and throw 
the Blame on a very innocent Perſon. This 
is indiſputably a great Stain on Eligabeth's 
Character, and which manifeſtly proves to 
what height ſhe carried the Fear of loſing a tot- 
tering Crown. This continual Apprehenſion 
is what characteriſes her Reign, becauſe it was 
the Spring of almoſt all her Actions. All that 
can be ſaid for Elizabeth is, that Mary and her 


Partizans had brought Matters to ſuch a Point; 


that one of the two Queens was to periſh, and 


it was natural for the Weakeſt to fall : But | 


this excuſes not Elizabeth's Injuſtice to Mary 
in detaining her a Priſoner, which Injuſtice 
had no other Foundation than Elizabeth's Fear 


concerning her Crown. 


Io ſum up in very few Words what may 
ſerve to form Elizabeth's Character, I ſhall 
add, that ſhe was a good and illuſtrious Queen, 
with many Virtues and noble Qualities, and 
few Faults. But what ſhe ought above all 
Things to be eſteemed for is, that ſhe made 
the Engliſb enjoy a Felicity unknown to their 
Anceſtors, under moſt of the Kings her Pre- 
deceſſors. This is doubtleſs the Teſt whereby 


we are to judge of thoſe whom the Almighty | 


has appointed to be our Rulers, 


AMES 4 Firſt Monarch of Great Br itain, aud [wenty- 
fourth King of England ſince the Conque 2 


agreed with this Declaration: ſo the Council 
deemed it neceſſary to be previouſly aſcertained 


by peruſing the deceaſed Queen's Teſtament, 


which was immediately opened, and found to 
confirm what ſhe had verbally declared, The 
Scotiſh King had therefore in his Perſon a 


threefold Right, which rendered his Title in- 
diſputable. The firſt was what is in England 


4 not ſo covetous, but that four Subſidies . been granted her in one of her Parlianients, and finding that three 
ar. of Be prong: ſhe by Proclamation diſcharged the fourth, and ſo much of the other three as was not levied. Bobun 


termed _ 
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termed a Parliamentary Right, which derived 
its Validity from the Act of Parliament ſecur- 
ing the Crown to Henry VII, and his Heirs. 


The ſecond was Hereditary Right; for this 


Prince was the neareſt Relative, and natural 
Heir to Elizabeth. Theſe two Rights were 
farther corroborated by her faid late Majeſty's 
Will, which made the third. Wherefore the 
Council readily judged he ought to be acknow- 
ledged for King of England. This Reſolution 
being imparted to the Lord Mayor of London, 
the new King was proclaimed by the Stile 
of Fames I, fix Hours after the Queen's De- 
muſe, 5 | 
Though the Council had been careful to ſend 
the King the News of his Acceſſion to the 
Crown of England, Sir Robert Carey, Lord 
Hunſdon's youngeſt Son, found Means to be 
before them. Fames, who impatiently ex- 
pected theſe Tidings, did however receive 
them without changing Countenance, the 


Queen's Indiſpoſition affording him Time to 


be compoſed whenever the News ſhould ar- 
rive; nevertheleſs, he could not forbear lifting 
up his Eyes towards Heaven, ſeemingly to 
thank God for the Favour he had fo impa- 
tiently expected. rs 

Preſently after Carey's Arrival, came Sir 
Charles Percy and Thomas Somerſet, who, by 
the Engliſh Council's Order, notified to him 
her Majeſty's Demiſe, and the Council's Dili- 
gence in proclaiming him, Theſe were fol- 
lowed by Sir Thomas Lake, who was ſent by 
the Council to inform him of the Kingdom's 
State and Condition, 

Soon as James was, by thoſe diſpatched 
from the Councll of England, informed of his 
being proclaimed, he ſent away Afton, to ac- 


_ quaint the Privy Counſellors that he was pre- 


ring for his Journey, and accordingly he left 
Scotland the 5th of April, eleven Days after 
Elizabeth's Death. The chief Scotiſo Gran- 


dees, by whom he was attended into England, 


were the Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Mar, 
Lords Hume and Kinlaſs, with ſeveral others 
of leſs Diſtinction, but who afterwards were 
promoted to Enghſh Honours and Dignities. 
He employed more than a Month in his Jour- 


ney from Edinburgh to London, where he ar- 


rived the 17th of May. He had no ſooner en- 
tered England, but the People ſtrove to de- 
monſtrate their Reſpe& by magnificent Enter- 
tainments in all the Towns through which he 
paſſed. Such were their Acclamations, their 


Wiſhes for his Proſperity, their Praiſes and 


Joy for his Arrival, that a certain honeſt Scot 
could not refrain crying out, This People will 
ſpoil a gude King, Mean while, the Multi- 
tudes which flocked from all Parts to behold 


their new Sovereign, grew at laſt ſo trouble- 


ſome to him, that he was forced to ſet Bounds 
»The King bought this Houſe afterwards ; it belongs now to the Duke of Portland. Rabin. King James ga 


Hatfield Houſe, the preſent Seat of the Earls of Saliſbury. 
I | 
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to their Curioſity by a Proclamation. 
greatly ſurpriſed the Populace, who 00 
hended not, why a little Inconvenienc 
hinder his Majeſty receiving the Reſpech nanifel 
his new Subjects. But perhaps this was o 1 
to James's Apprehenſion leſt, among tec in tl 
ſome Aſſaſſin might lurk and attempt hi 1 ginſt! 
- perhaps, likewiſe, he was deſirous of 10 e affec 
ſtoming his Vaſſals not to be too familiar vi rough 
their Sovereign. Howſoever this be, i; erſion 
vented not Peoples paying him every od o no 
due Reſpect, in beholding and expreſſing nal Wong i. 
Satisfaction in ſeeing him paſs in order to 6:0; |" as 
the Throne. | bit. 
At York, moſt of the Engliſh Peerage di From 
him Homage. Among theſe was Secre,, erartu 
Cecil, who was generally conſidered 28 10 Wundrcd 
graced Miniſter, becauſe he had been EM val at 
declared Enemy ; but great was the Surprix Elia 
when the King received him with extract. Von o 
ry Tokens of Favour and Eſteem. This ox Wil" © 
room to ſuſpect he had already taken Cf¹ν bet, 
gain his Favour, and the King's Behaviour v lowed | 
him afterwards confirm'd the Suſpicion, | and.! 
On the 3d of May, 1603, he came to I. ens 
bald's, Secretary Cecil's Houſe *, where Ke. 
ſtayed ſome Days. Here the Council came v led, 
pay him their Reſpects, and here paſſed ww Nam 
was moſt remarkable in his Journey till h. e 
rival at London. When he was ready to quit > Þ 
Scotland, he ſent Carey to tell the Pin. een, t 
counſellers, that his Intention was to conte e R 
every Man in his Station. However at ts * 
coming to Theobald's, he increaſed their Num- gn, t 
ber with ſeveral others, moſt of whom werf gh to 
Scots; his Deſign being, as he afterwardsmor belide 
manifeſtly evidenced, to make but one King rd Bu 
dom of England and Scotland. The ne al of 
Scotiſh Counſellors were the Duke of Ln, cated 
the Earl of Mar, Lord Hume and Sir Jan _ 2 
Elpbinſtone. He likewiſe nominated two E-. up E 
gliſb Noblemen, vis. Lords Zouch and Bur- 7 Wa 
leigh, Secretary Cecil's eldeſt Brother, I alb ® myſe 
find that, at the ſame time, or preſently after, ſequent] 
he admitted into his Council the Earls of N. * | 
thumberland and Cumberland, Lords Thu | ag | 
and Henry Howard (the late Duke of Nirfiles bei 4. 
Son and Brother) of whom the firſt dach 
ſuſpected, the latter a known Papiſt, thou . 
on the King's Arrival he had embraced te lers N 
Proteſtant Creed. Fames's ' Gratitude to old! 
Howard Family, diſgraced under the lr wht 


Thi 


m unde. 
y ſh ; l ard fol 


Reign for the Queen his Mother's Sake, di xl of 
not ſtop there, Lord Thomas was created f,, _ 


1 
of Suffolk, and then Lord-treaſurer ; and * ticipate 
Henry was made ſome Years after Ea!l 0 515 8 
Northampton : moreover, Philip Earl of Au. fide, 
del, the late Duke of Norfolk's eldeſt * e himſel 
having loſt his Title by being car Ption he 
though Elizabeth pardoned him, his don 

mas was, by the new King, cr eated Har" 
ye in eich 


Ann 


T About tl 
27700 was f 
id been the 
enour. $44; 


nd] and Surrey. Thus did James's Re- 
5 for the Duke of Norfo/k's Family clearly 
Feſt what he thought of Eligabeth's Treat- 


of + of that Duke and his Houſe, Nor was 
ty * this alone that he expreſſed Reſentment 
W un his faid Predeceſſor. On all Occaſions 


affected making appear, that it was purely 
. Tolicy that he had concealed his 
WP for her while living. Of this the 


verſion this 
oc notable Mark he gave was, his neither 


u Perſon to his Preſence in a Mourning- 
. James's ſetting Foot in England, to his 
departure from Theobald's, he made about two 
'ndred Knights, and ſome Days after his Ar- 
nal at London, he made abundance more. 
\« Elizabeth had been very ſparing in Diſtri- 
ton of Honours, wherewith Sovereigns are 
ont to reward the Merit and Services of their 
ubjects, her Succeſſor on the contrary be- 
Led them with a liberal, or rather profuſe 
and. Never had the like Number of Knights, 
ons and Earls been made in any former 
igen. This occaſioned a fatyrical Libel, in- 
tuled, A Help for weak Memories to retain 
Names of the Nobility : The Truth is, 
anes created ſuch Numbers of Knights and 
es, particularly in the firſt Years of his 
en, that ſuch a Help was very neceſſary. 
tisin Reality pretended, the Current of Ho- 
our was ſo obſtructed - during Elizabeth's 
leign, that ſcarce a County had Knights e- 
dugh to form a Jury. | 
Beſide the three Howards, Thomas Sackville, 
ord Buckhurſt and High-treaſurer, was made 
al of Dorſet ; Sir Robert Cecil was at firſt 
cated Baron of Eſingdon, then Viſcount 
ranburne, and laſtly Earl of Saliſbury, and 
ip Herbert, the Earl of Pembroke's Bro- 
ber, was made Earl of Montgomery; I con- 
ne myſelf to theſe, becauſe their Names moſt 
requently occur in the Beginning of this 
keen: J muſt alſo add, that the Earl of 
uithampton, who had been ſentenced to Death, 
ache Earl of Eſſex's Son, were reſtored to 
heir Eſtates and Honours before the King 


6 
8 ach'd Londen. But Lords Grey, Cobham, 
the = and Sir Walter Ralegh, who had been 
bc E-/ex's Enemies, were by his Majeſty very 


odly received. Theſe four Courtiers of Eli- 
ath's had not a little contributed to the 
al of -Eſſex's Ruin, as well as Secretary Ce- 
: but this latter, as I obſerved, had wiſely 
leipated himſelf in the King's good Graces. 
ng could be a plainer Evidence of James 


othi 


nlidering the Earl of Eſſex as his Martyr, as 
* umſelf termed him, than the gracious Re- 


% was honou 


A P. 825. Wilfn, p. 664, 


ving into Mourning himſelf, nor admitting - 


Pon he gave the Earl of Southampton when 
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he came to wait on him; This was publickly 
owning that he approved thoſe two Earls Con- 
ſpiracy, the Intent of which was to ſet him 
on the Throne before Queen Elizabeth was 
dead. This gained him no Credit with the 
Diſintereſted; but, from that very Inſtant he 
began to liſten to the Adulations of his Cour- 
tiers; who raiſed even to the Skies every one 
of his Actions; all which was but too noto- 
rious during his whole Reign. 3 

Soon after the King's Arrival at London, he 
ſent into Scotland a numerous Train of Lords 
and Ladies to attend his Queen and Family, 
who were ready for their Journey to the En- 


gliſoꝰ Court. He had three Children, vis. 
Henry, nine Vears old; Elizabeth and Charles; 


this latter being indiſpoſed, was left in Scot- 
land till September the Vear following. 

While the Royal Family were on their Jour- 
ney, James recollected that he had complain'd 
to Elizabeth of Valentine Thomas, who had 
calumniated him, and was {till in Priſon. It 
is not known wherein this Calumny conſiſted, 


but whatſoever it was, about a Month after 


the King's Arrival, Thomas was brought on 

his Trial, and hanged, for conſpiring againſt 

Elizabeth, and ſome of her Council Fx. 
The Peſtilence which began to break out in 


December, increaſing at London during the 


Summer-ſeaſon, the King retired for ſome time 
to Wilton, the Earl of Pembroke's Seat, near 
Salſbury, _ . . 
While the Court was at Wilton, a Conſpi- 
racy, or rather the Project of a Conſpiracy was 
diſcovered, the Authors whereof were the 
Lords Grey and Cobham, Sir Walter Ralegh, 
George Brook, Watſon and Clark, Prieſts, and 
ſome others. The Deſign was, to place on 
the Throne Arabella Stuart, King Fames's 
Couſin- german. To this end; Lord Cobham 
was to treat with the Archduke at Bruſſels, 
and try to obtain 600,000 Crowns, whereof 


' Ralegh was to have ſeventy thouſand, Cobham 


was likewiſe to carry Arabellu's Letters to the 
Archduke, the King of Hain, and the Duke 


of Savoy, wherein ſhe ſhould promiſe to eſpouſe 


the Perſon whom they ſhould nominate, and 
to grant a full Toleration to the Catholicks: 


It was farther agreed, that Lord Grey ſhould 


ſollicit his Majeſty's Permiſſion to levy two 
thouſand Men for the Service of Holland, and 
with theſe Troops ſhould ſeize his Perſon : 
but this was only a Project wholly unexecuted, 
except that ſome of the Confpirators had con- 
fered with Count Aremberg, Ambaſſador from 
Archduke Albert, and the Infanta Jabellg. It 


is preſumed that the Count contrived this Plot 


merely to. deſtroy Ralegh, who of all Men in 
England, was moſt dreaded by the Spaniards, 


9 ( 
- 


T About this time Charts Lord Monte returned from Veland, and brought with him * Q Neal, Earl of Tir-cen. Lord 

ber rably received, ſworn of the Privy council, and afterwards created Earl o / | | 

2 2 Cauſe of ſo much blood-ſhed, was pardoned, and Proclamation made, that he ſhould be treated with Reſpect and 
Ste l | | | l | 


Devonſhire. Tir-oen himſelf, who 
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and that afterwards he himſelf informed the 


King of it“. However this be, the Conſpira- 
tors being apprehended, were tried at Vin- 
chefter in November following, and condemn'd 
to die. Ralegh was found guilty on the writ- 
ten Evidence of a ſingle Witneſs, namely, Lord 
Cobham, even without being confronted, con- 
trary to the expreſs Law of the Land. Ne- 
vertheleſs, only George Brook, Lord Cobham's 
Brother, and the two Prieſts were executed, 
the King having ordered the others being re- 
manded to Priſon, but without giving them a 
Pardon. Lord Grey died ſoon after, and Lord 
Cobham finally obtained his Liberty +. But 
Sir Walter Ralegh remained twelve Years in 
the Tower, where he wrote a Hiſtory of the 
World, much eſteem'd in England. I ſhall in 
the Courſe of this Reign have farther Occaſion 
to bring hin on the Stage. | 

Not long after this Plot was diſcovered, the 


- King and Queen was crowned at Weſtminſter, 


with the uſual Solemnity, on the twenty-fifth 
of July, St. Fames's Day, 1603. Immedi- 
ately after the Coronation, King James iſſued 
a Proclamation, expreſly forbiding all Perſons, 
who had any Buſineſs at Court, to repair thi- 
ther till Winter, by reaſon of the Plague which 
raged then exceedingly, and carried off upwards 
of thirty thouſand in London only. In this 
Reign, Proclamations were much more fre- 
quent than in the preceding ones ; in the firſt 
eight or nine Months, no fewer than twelve 
came abroad. 4 

As the Parliament was to meet March 19, 
1604. James deemed it neceſſary to win the 
Affection of his Subjects, by ſuppreſſing ſome 
Abuſes introduced near the late Reign's Cloſe, 
tending to the People's Oppreſſion. This he 
did by diverſe Proclamations againſt certain 
Monopolies; againſt Protections frequently 
hindering the Courſe of Juſtice ; againſt Salt- 
petre Men, who, if not bought off, dug up 
People's Houſes ; againſt the Court-purveyors, 
who ſeized any Man's Horſes and Cart, under 
colour of employing them for the King, and 


then excuſed them for Money. Among theſe 


Proclamations, there was one not ſo accepta- 
ble to the People, viz. that againſt Hunting, 
on very ſevere Penalties to the Offender. 

As the Time of the Parliament's Meeting 


The beſt Account that can be given of this obſcure Affair, is this Sir Jobn Forteſcue, Sir Walter Ralegh, Lord Callas u 
ſome others, deſired that King James might be tied to ſome Articles at his Acceſſion to the Crown, on account of tie 
Feud between the two Nations; but by the artful Management of Lord Treaſurer Buckhur/t, and the ranting Proteſtation' 1. 
Earl of Northumberland, who threatened to bring the King in by the Sword, all Articles and Conditions to bind him were by 
However, for this Propoſal, Ralgb and the reſt were frowned upon by the King, and, at the King's coming to Lond, 


their Attendance at Court. 


+ But lived many Years in Miſery, being deprived of his Eſtate. He died louſy for want of Apparel, and Linnen 
ſtarved, had not one, ſometime his Laundteſs at Court, relieved him with Scraps, in whoſe 
that he was forced to creep up a Ladder into a little Hole to his Chamber. * 
F In his Perſon ended that noble Family, which had * 
Sir Griffth Markham was alſo releaſed, and retired beyond Sea, where he lived in a mean Condition. “ 


Arraignment of 7000 l. 
many Ages. 
37. Oſborne 5 6. 


r annum, and 300000 |. in Money. 


- | The Suburbs and City were one continued Scene of A There were ſeven triumphal Gates or Arches ert 1 be 

bitehall. It ſeems, he endured this Day's Brupt very Paten Ea 
ſure he ſhould never have ſuch another. But afterwards (ſays Wilen / in his publick Appearances, the Crowds of Pep! 
him ſo impatient, that he often diſperſed them with Frowns, not to 


ing Exerciſes abroad, both with the leaſt Diſturbance, were his De 


Streets, through which he was to paſs from the Tower to 


: 
- 


3 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


approached, King James and his Queen mag, 
their Entry into London four Days before 8 ol 
having done it ſooner by reaſon of the Plane 3 
His Majeſty had need that Day of all hi bn 
tience, he hated nothing more than ſuch 85 * 
lemnities as drew about him Crowds of Pa, Elec 
ple ||. Herein he greatly differed from Quee abou 
Elizabeth, who took Pleaſure in ſeeing 0 1 
People preſs to behold her, and in hearing the; # g 
Acclamations. . 4 
James the Firſt's Notion of the Engli - 
Conſtitution, was widely remote from why =” 
had been thitherto current. If any of h 3 
Predeceſſors had been of his Opinion, the 1 
had been at leaſt careful to concea] i, « ö * 
diſplay it on extraordinary Occaſions only, For 3 
his part, he thought not proper to follow the * 
Example, ſince he omitted no Opportunity 09 5 5 
diſcover his Sentiments. | 4 j | 
The main Affair for which King Janet hül 7 9 
ſummoned the Parliament was, the Union g 15 
both Kingdoms, though he pretended, hi * 
ſole Motive was to expreſs his grateful A. Err 
knowledgment to the Exgliſb. He had fuh K 
Opinion of his Eloquence, that he queſtion TW 
not the Succeſs of this Affair, and the noni. Ml = 
nating Commiſſioners for that purpoſe co * 
firmed his Belief : ſo, whether through Ing. re : 
tience, or to engage the Parliament to unite be 
the two Kingdoms with more Readinch, EH etre 
cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed King of 6: hi Ma 
Britain, without waiting for the Parliaments . 
Deciſion. From thenceforwards he woll Im t 
hear no more of a Diſtinction of the two Kins- t this 
doms, St. Andreu s Croſs was quartered wit ere e, 
St. George's in the Flags, and by Proclamatin no to | 
the Scotrzſh Coins were made current in E. Quarr 
gland. This evidenced Fames's not doubting erer to 
but the Union Buſineſs would ſucceed to er to 
Wiſh ; but he was yet a Stranger to the GW: 
nius and Character of the Engliſh. Such aner! 
had no ſhare in his Bounties, loudly mumurd robably 
to ſee his Scotrſh Attendants ſuddenly grom nn; ha 
ſo rich, that the Engliſb could not imitate ther loderat 
Splendor without ruining themſelves. On 15 Rip] 
Occaſion were daily made Abundance of Een B. 
quinades not much to the Scots Advantage, dd 
conſequently to the Project of uniting the 
Kingdoms. g 
Another Affair alſo occurred, which did u 


knowl 


", 
, 


orb 


; anda 
Houſe he died, which wi f 


h 
A bad Fate, for a Man who was poſſeſſed befor 


erected jn i 


4 . 0 1 | 
ay Curſes. His private Recreations at home, 
lights. Srow, p. 836, &c. Wilſon, p. 667- 1 


i way diminiſh that Diſlike the Eng/i/h had 


0) dived of their new Sovereign's Conduct. 


diately on opening the Parliament, the 


le. nme ways | 
Pr 1 as uſual examining the conteſted 
. eections, there was a Debate in the Houſe 


about the Return of Sir Francis Goodwin and 
dir Jobn Forteſcue, for Knight of the Shire 
or the County of Bucks, and, on a full Hear- 
ing, Sir Francis was declared duly elected. 
Three Days after, the Lords ſent to the Com- 
nons, requiring a Conference concerning Good- 
us Election. The Commons, ſurpriſed at 
o extraordinary a Meſſage, replied ; they did 
lot think themſelves obliged to give Account 
of their Proceedings, and therefore could not 
ant the Conference demanded. The Peers 
inſwer'd ; his Majeſty having been informed 
of what had paſſed in Goodwn's Caſe, deem'd 
himſelf in Honour engaged to have the Affair 
le-debated, and had ordered them to confer 
thereon with the Commons. Upon this, the 
Commons, by their Speaker, gave the King 
their Reaſons, why they could not admit this 
Innovation; but all they could obtain was that, 
inſtead of a Conference with the Lords, James 
commanded them to confer with the Judges. 
This pleaſed them no more than the other. 
They ſet down their Reaſons in writing, and 
delivered them at the Council-chamber, to 
Kefire their Lordſhips to intercede for them to 
his Majeſty not to violate their Privileges. The 
inſwer was, the King abſolutely commanded 
them to have a Conference with the Judges. 
At this Order, fo very arbitrary, the Commons 
mere extremely ſurpriſed ; nevertheleſs, fear- 
Ing to be accuſed of too promptly engaging in 
8 Quarrel with the King, they judged it pro- 


wer to adhere to what had been determined 


anes had engaged in a very nice Affair, and 
probably would not have come off with Ho- 


* our, had he not been diſingaged by Goodwin's 
Fo Moderation. That Knight chuſing to forfeit 
7 1 * Right, rather than occaſion a Quarrel be- 


Veen his Majeſty an the Commons, deſired 
© Houſe to order the County of Bucks to 
& another Repreſentative, Both King and 
pumons willingly accepted this Expedient, 


- prevented their proceeding to Extre- 
WIUCS, 


e King's Intention was to ſound them, and 
A hereafter ſuch Incidents might frequently 
er for which Reaſon, on the 16th of 
i, addreſſing him concerning certain Grie- 


Helin (p. 26 


| 2 1 


ndation 


JAMES I 


erer to yield than ſtand out, fully bent how-. 


oncerning the conteſted Election. Certainly, 


This Buſineſs fatisfied the Commons, that 
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vances, they took occaſion to repreſent their 
Privileges, of which they ſuppoſed him not 
yet fully informed. This Addreſs fo diſpleaſed 
James, that, on the 7th of July, he pro- 
rogued the Parliament, to have time for Con- 
ſideration how he might humble the Com- 
mons. 

A pacifick Treaty with Spain ſoon followed 
the Parliament's Prorogation. Taxis having 
informed his Catholick Majeſty how the Court 
of England ſtood affected, the Conſtable of 
Caſtile was diſpatched to the Netherlands, with 
Orders to paſs into England and conclude 
Peace ; but the Conſtable, being by ſome Af- 
fairs detained in Flanders, transferred his Power 
to Taxis and Richordot, Theſe two Deputies, 
arriving at London, agreed on a Treaty, which 
however was not ſigned till the 18th of Auguſt, 
after the Conſtable of Caſtile's Arrival. Some 
athrm, that this Ambaſſador purchaſed Peace 
with large Sums of Money, diſtributed among 
King James's Miniſters ; but this can only be 
ſaid conjecturally, thoſe who are entruſted with 
ſuch ſort of Intrigues not being accuſtomed to 
make them publick *. 

Peace being thus concluded with the Spa- 
mard, King James was prevailed on to grant 
a Monopoly of the Trade with Spain and 
Italy, to a Company of Merchants, and to 
prohibit all his Subjects, except ſuch as were 
authorized by this Company, to traffick in 
either of thoſe Countries. But in the Parlia- 
ment's next Seſſion, the Commons taking into 
Conſideration how deſtructive to Trade ſuch 
a Monopoly was, repreſented fo plainly to his 


Majeſty its pernicious Conſequences, that the 


Company's Patent was revoked, and the Trade 
with Spain and Italy declared free to all his 
Subjects, as before. 8 
During the Remainder of 1604, nothing 
remarkable paſſed in England. King James 
led a peaceable Life amidſt the Flatteries of 
his Court, moſt laviſhly diſtributing Bounties 
among his Favourites. But this Profuſeneſs 
highly diſguſted thoſe who had no Share in it, 
and yet deemed themſelves no leſs deſerving 
than thoſe Minions. Queen Elizabeth took a 
very different Method, but James was no way 
diſpos'd to be her Imitator. Never were Ho- 
nours beſtowed with leſs Diſcretion and more 
Profuſion than in this Reign. Accordingly, 


they were no longer conſidered as the Reward 


of Merit, but of Adulation only. | 
Oftend, beſieged now three Years by the 
Spaniards, was finally, on the twentieth of 


September, conſtrained to capitulate. By re- 


ong them » 27.) ſays, there was not one Courtier of Note but taſted of Spain's Bounty, either in Gold or Jewels, and 

an, and in 8 any had ſo large a Proportion as the Counteſs of Suffoll, who ſhared in her Lord's Intereſt, being then a potent 

e Manage J Intereſt Which ſhe had in being Miſtreſs to that little great Secretary (little in Body .but great in Policy) the 

I its 05 jp ot State Affairs: ſo it may be ſaid, ſhe was a double ſharer: and in truth, Audley End, that famous grear Structure, 
Aion of Hani Gold. He ſays, all Chriſtendom has ſince felt and ſeen the lamentable Effect of this 


iſadvantageous 


the Pads. ſays Oforn, more deſtructive to E ngland than a War. He alſo obſerves, that the Earl of Northampton was, 
oe” ts ilts, enabled to build a noble Houſe in the Srrand; and there were many others in the Kingdom had their 
u not their Walls and Roofs, plaiſtered with the ſame Mortar. 5. 4, 5. | | 
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ducing this Place, the Conquerors gained only 
Heaps of Ruins, and the Loſs of numberleſs 


| ſent in Ambaſly to Brufels. 


they were fo 


wie 
— - 
, * = 
. T7 TH 
* I 
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Officers and Soldiers. Before James concluded 
the Peace with Spain, he ſeemed inclinable 
to interfere in the Preſervation of Offend ; but 
when Peace was made, he thought only of 
corroborating his new Friendſhip with his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty and the Archduke, by ſending 
them Ambaſſadors. 

James pitched on his High Admiral, the 
Earl of Nottingham, for Ambaſſador Extraor- 
dinary to Spain. The Earl departed in March 
1605, with a very numerous Retinue, confiſt- 
ing according to ſome of no fewer than fix 
hundred and fifty Perſons &. 

At the ſame time, the Earl of Her?ford was 
While he was 
at Sea, a Holland Ship of War failed by, and 
refuſing to ſtrike, the Engliſh Captain, Sir 
William Monſon, prepared to compel him; but 
to this the Ambaſſador would not conſent. 
This was the firſt Aﬀront of that kind England 
had received from the Dutch, whoſe Sove- 
reignty was not yet even acknowledged by any 
Potentate in Europe. Had James demanded 
Reparation, doubtleſs he might eafily have 
obtained it, conſidering the then Circum- 
ſtances of the United Provinces. But, accord- 
ing to Appearances, he judged it not worth 
his while to make a Noiſe about what to him 
ſeemed of fo little Importance. The Eng/:/h 


however murmured at it, and many took occa- 


fion to compare the King's Indolence with 
Elizabeth's Spirit, who moſt certainly would 
not have been ſo eaſy at ſuch Inſults. James 
gave himſelf no Trouble about it, believing 
that to avoid all occation of Rupture with his 
Neighbours, was a more effectual Way to pro- 
cure his own and the Nation's Welfare, than to 


engage in a War for ſo trifling a Matter. 


The Jealouſy the Engliſb began to receive of 


the Hollanders, was nothing in compariſon of 


that cauſed by Fames's prodigal Diſtribution of 


his Favours among the Scots +. Moſt Writers 


tax the Papiſts with cheriſhing this Jealouſy 
between the. two Nations, to make Advantage 
of their Diviſion. But, without being forced 
to recur to ſo remote a Cauſe, I am of Opi- 
nion, that the ancient Enmity between the 
two Kingdoms, and King James's Inclination 
for the Scots, were much more natural Cauſes 


mt The King was no ſtranger to this Jea- 


louſy, and uſed ſome Endeavours to allay it. 
He this Year, in England, cauſed Thomas 
Douglas, a Scot, to be hanged, for counter- 
feiting his Privy-Seal on Letters to divers 


* The Spaniard: were aſtoniſhed at the Magnificence of this Ambaſſy, and the handſome Gentlemen; for it ſeems the Jeſus 
ported our Nation to be ugly, and like Devils, as a Puniſhment for caſting off the Pope; and they pictured ncih 
rally half a Man half a 1 So eaſy is it, ſays Wilſon, for thoſe Jugglers, when they have once bound up the Conſcien% 

0. 


tie up the Underſtanding al Weldon, p. 42. Wilfn, p. 673. 


+ This Jealouſy occaſioned many Inſolene ies; the Streets of London ſwarmed Night and Day with bloody Quarr 
Duels were every where ſomented betwixt the Engljþ and Scots. Wilfon, p. 674.— The Scots complaining at frſt to t 
„ they underwent the by-word of beggarly Scors ; the King replied to them, content yourſelves, 
' make the Engl; as beggarly as you, and fo end that Controverſy, | 


3 , a *. 


fince he would leave Sons, who perhaps l 


y | 

of ENGLAN b, 
Princes of Germany. This Man falling 
the Hands of the Elector Palatine, who he. 
vered the Fraud, was ſent over to Fy Nr 
where he had his due Reward, A 
Hitherto King James was undiſturbed an 
ſurrounded with Plenty, whereas he ha 
Scotland paſſed the firſt Years of his Lik alia. 
Confuſions and Penury. Since his Acceſin teril 
to the Engliſb Throne, he had not been oij F ords 
to aſk Money of his Parliament, bert wh: 
his Arrival he found the deceaſed Queen Eav 
not yet touched the laſt Subſidy granted jv, Monit 
amounting to three hundred and fifty thouſuy ess f 
Pounds Sterling, the whole of which he m Ta 
received, This, with the ordinary Rereng Wi Pre 
enabled him to be liberal to his Favourite nc 
both Nations, who ſoon grew very rich, On th d 7 
other hand, he took delight in raiſing to H. ed 
nours and Dignities ſeveral Perſons who am ag 
not have aſpired to them in Elizabeth's Rein, anno 
He moreover ſaw himſelf inceſſantly fett th 
by his Courtiers, who neglected not any O. not 
ſion of ſhewing how much they admired i i) ba 
Wiſdom and all his Virtues : this was a nee. ology 
ſary Method to acquire his Favour, To e 
in a Word, he paſſed his Days very peace, eff 
in the midſt of Plenty and Effeminacis b How 
which ſome pretend he was ſomewhat too much Med, t 
addicted, Wits 
While all ſeemed concurring to per: in Pe 
King James a quiet and pacifick Reign, ers, 
Devil, envying the Happineſs of the Elbing t 
inſpired ſome of his Agents with one of H pail 
moſt horrible Plots ever heard of. I mean te AP the! 


- Powder-Plot, which has made ſo much Ni ent 


in the World, and of which I ſhall relate ti ing hi. 
Particulars, without the leaſt Exaggeration MP to die 

The chief Contriver of this Plot was , vw! 
Cateſby, a Gentleman of Northamptonſre. Tis Jt Em 
Perſon having gained Thomas Percy, the Eala AF Proro, 
Northumberland's near- Kinſman, Joln Gra, WF m. 
Ambroſe Rookwood, ohm and Chriſtopher Hi Wor 
Francis Treſham,Guy Fawkes, Sir Everard D- the 
Robert and Thomas Winter, Thomas Bates, ue on a 
Robert Keyes, choſe five of them to coil ther 
how to reſtore the Romiſh Religion in by: © Panic 
land. Percy, one of the moſt zealous, H but 
poſed killing the King, and offered to pern 
it. To this Cateſby replied, Though ile A 


was dead, their Cauſe would not be advait 


not be more favourable to the Catholicks; "0 
ſuppoſing the King and his Children wert " 
moved, there would remain ſo many of the N 
bles and Gentry, that probably it would le f 
difficult to accompliſh their Deſign. He add 


Gir Francis 


els; and in 
he King, 1 
J will WP 


Meldin, p. 57. ; | f 


, bad deviſed a Method inſtantly to deſtroy in 
nonmer all the Catholick Religion's chief Ad- 
rfaries, and to throw England into ſuch a 
fernation, that not a Man would be able to 
1 proper Meaſures to oppoſe the Execution of 
ir Deſigns. This was by blowing up the 
lament Houſe, while the King ſhould be 
ering his Speech from the Throne to the 
ad and Commons. Then he ſhewed them 
what manner the Project might be executed, 
1 was by all applauded. However, as fo 
nſtrous a Conſpiracy could not but create 
Es frightful and naturally ſhocking to Con- 
ence, ſome moved to have the Legality of 
e Project examined by their Divines. It is 
emed that Henry Garnet, Oſwald Teſinond 
d Jobn Gerrard, on being conſulted, ap- 
wed of the Plot as juſt and lawful, ſince it 
ps againſt excommunicated Hereticks, This 
annot warrant, not having ſeen their Trials: 
t thus much is certain, they ſuffered Death 
not diſcovering the Combination whereof 
had ample Notice, and the King in his 
bey, publiſhed ſome time after, aſſerted, 
WE Crt was legally convicted, and had 


al 
bs Crime. | 
o Howſoever it be, the Buſineſs being deter- 


ned, they ſwore Secreſy, the Oath being, 
lit is faid, adminiſtred by Father Garnet. 
ten Percy, being one of the Gentlemen Pen- 


* ners, was appointed to hire a Houſe, ad- 
wh ing to the Upper Houſe of Parliament. 
* he Ds paſſed in November or December, 1604, 
ute! the King was to make his Speech in Par- 
Natk ent on the ſeventh of February, Percy 
e the ng hired the Houſe, the Conſpirators be- 


to dig in the Cellar through the Partition 
all, which being very thick, gave them no 
nt Employment. But as the Parliament 
prorogued to the third of October, they 


1 at 


zes much Time as was neceſſary to finiſh 
ric," Work. In the beginning of February, 
Ds, they were got almoſt through the Wall, 
; nl" on a ſudden they heard a great Noiſe on 
mull other Side. This threw them into a ter- 


e Fanick, being apprehenſive of a Diſco- 
; but their Courage reviving, Guy Fawkes, 
(oo Paſſed -for Percy's Lackey, was ſent to 
„hat had occaſioned their Terror. He 
-ancth returning, told them, that the Place 
ul” vince the Noiſe came, was a large 
. 11 under the Upper Houſe of Parliament, 
ere fl of Coals, which were now under Sale, 
the Cellar offered to be lett. As nothing 
de more favourable to their Deſign, 
7 mmediately hired the Cellar, and bought 
E of the Coals. Then he ſent 
: y-ſix Barrels of Powder from Holland, 
Sing them at Lambeth, cauſed them to 
ths into the Cellar, and covered with 
* Faggots. 
| Wha being thus in a fair Way, it was 
What was to be done, , when the 


Ex- 


pr 
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King, Prince Henry his eldeſt Son, the Lords 


and Commons, ſhould be buried in the Ruins 


of the Parliament Houſe. The Duke of 
York, his Majeſty's ſecond Son, being yet very 
young, was not to be preſent at the Parlia- 
ment, and his Siſter, Princeſs Elizabeth, was 
educated at a Houſe of Lord Harrington's in 
Warwickfhire, It was therefore concluded, that 
Percy, who had free Admittance into his Ma- 
jeſty's Palace, ſhould undertake diſpatching the 
Duke of York, and that others” under Co- 
lour of a hunting Match, ſhould meet on 


the ſame Day, near Lord Harrington's Houſe, : 


and ſecure Princeſs Elizabeth, As all this 
could not be effected without Money, Tre/ham 
offered two thouſand Pounds Sterling, Digby 
fifteen hundred, and Percy promiſed to fur- 
niſh four thouſand. Then, after ſome Con- 
ſultation, they agreed to fave Princeſs Elixa- 
beth, and proclaim her Queen, To this Pur- 
poſe, a Proclamation was drawn up, wherein 
Care was taken not to inſert any Thing touch- 
ing Religion, for fear of alarming the People, 
'till they ſhould be powerful enough to execute 
all their Deſigns, 

The Parliament being farther prorogued to 
the Fifth of November, the Conſpirators ex- 
pected it with the utmoſt Impatience, not one 
being touched with Remorſe of the horrible 
Treaſon they were about to perpetrate.. But 
the Almighty, abhorring ſo deteſtable a Vil- 
lany, inſpired one of the Conſpirators with a 
Deſire to ſave Lord Monteagle, Lord Morley's 
Son. This Nobleman returning home about 
ſeven in the Evening, a Letter was given him 
by his Servant, who received it from a Perſon 
unknown, with a Charge to deliver it into his 
Maſter's own Hand. The Letter was without 
Name, and ran thus. 


My LOR pP, : 
0 1 of the Love T beare to ſome of your 


Friends, I have a care of your Preſerva- 


tion. Therefore I would adviſe you, as you 
tender your Life, to deviſe ſome Excuſe to ſhift 
off your Attendance at this Parliament. For 
God and Man have concurred to puniſh the 
Wickedneſſe of this Time. And thincke not 


ſlightly f this Advertiſement, but retire your 
ſelf into your Countrey, where you may expect 


the Event in Safetie. For though there be» no 
Appearance of any ſtirre, yet, I ſay, they ſhall 
receave a terrible Blow this Parliament, and yet 
they ſhall not ſee who hurts them, This Coun- 
eil is not to be contemned, bicauſe' yt may doe 
you good, and can doe you no harme; for the 
Danger ts paſt ſo ſoone as you burne the Letter. 
And I hope God will give you the Grace to make 
good uſe of yt: to whoſe holy Protection I 


commend you, 


This Letter was delivered to Lord Menteagle 
ten Days before the Parliament's aſſembling: 
„„ 
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Though it was unintelligible to him, nay, 
though he imagined it only a Trick to frighten 
him, he carried it that very Evening to the 
Earl of Saliſbury, Secretary of State, The 
Earl ſhewed it to ſome Privy-Counſellors, 
who were as much at a Loſs to comprehend 
its meaning as himſelf : nevertheleſs, they re- 
ſolved not to do any Thing till the return of 
his Majeſty, then at Royſſon. 

ames returning to London the laſt Day of 
October, the Earl of Saliſbury read the Letter 
to him, and concluded that it was written by 
ſome Fool or Madman. To convince the 
King, he repeated this Sentence, The Danger 
7s .paſt ſo ſoone as you burne the Letter. For 
ſaid he, if the Danger be paſſed when the 
Letter is burned, what ſignifies this Warning ? 
But the King ordering the Letter to be read 
again, explained the Words otherwiſe, and 
faid, ſo ſoone as you burne the Letter, was to 
be interpreted, in as ſhort. a Space as you ſhall 
take to burn the Letter. Then comparing this 
Sentence with the foregoing, That they ſhould 
recerve a terrible Blow this Parliament, and 
yet ſhould not fee who hurt them, he concluded 
that ſome ſudden Blow was preparing by means 
of Gunpowder. This Interpretation being 
deemed very plauſible, it was reſolved, that 
all the Rooms and Cellars adjoining to the Par- 
liament Houſe ſhould be ſearched, to. ſee if 
any Powder was there concealed, However, 
this Search was deferred till the Day before 
the Parliament ſhould have met, in a Belief, 
that the nearer the Execution was, the more 
Signs would be found. The Earl of Sufo/k, 
Lord Chamberlain, went himſelf to ſearch, 
without Noiſe or Hurry. When he came to 
the Cellar where the Powder was, and ſaw the 
Coals and Faggots with which it was covered, 
he aſked Yhyneard, the Wardrobe Keeper, who 
attended him, to what Uſe he had put the 
Cellar ? Whyneard anſwered, Mr. Percy had 
hired it, and that the Coals and Wood were 
ſeemingly that Gentleman's Winter Fuel. At 
this very Inſtant, the Lord Chamberlain, 
perceiving in a Corner a Man ſtanding, and 


ſeemingly deſirous not to be ſeen, aſked who 


he was; and being told he was Mr. Percy's 
Servant, ſeemed not to take any farther Notice. 
This affected Negligence made the Conſpira- 
tors imagine there would not be any narrower 
Scrutiny, ſince nothing was found in the Cel- 
lar to create Suſpicion, and they made ready to 
perpetrate their Villany on the Morrow. 

The Earl of Sufo/k having made his Report 
to the Council, it was judged that if any Pow- 
der was concealed, it lay in the great Cellar 
under the Coals and Faggots. But as the Par- 
liament was to meet next Day, it was reſolved 
not to ſearch under the Wood till Midnight, 
in hopes to find in or about the Cellar ſome 
Perſons from whom Information might be ga- 
thered. Purſuant hereto, Sir Thomas Knevet, 


Gentleman of the Privy-chamber, and Juſtice 


the Gate, and attempt eſcaping. 50 


3 


y of ENGLAND, 


of Peace for Weſtminſter, going to the O. 
about Midnight, und i oe og 10 
cloaked and booted, whom he inſtantly c 115 
This was Guy Fawkes, who paſſed for 75 
Servant. Then cauſing the Wood and 05 8 
to be removed, they under them met with ho 
ty-fix Barrels of Powder. On this Dito 
Fawkes being ſearched, they found upon hin, | 
Dark-lanthorn, Tinder-box, and three Matches 
This Villain, inſtead of being diſmayed rol 
told them, if he-had been taken withi Ri 
Cellar, he would have blown up himſelf yi 
them together. His Majeſty, having Noe 
of this Diſcovery, ordered the Priſoner to h 
examined concerning the Circumſtance; 9 
this Combination, He confeſſed the Defn 
was to blow up the King and Parliament ad 
expreſſed great Sorrow that it was not elch 
ſaying, it was the Devil and not God whows 
the Diſcoverer, He all that Day obſlinatwih 
refuſed naming any of his Accomplices; hy 
on the Morrow, being ſhewed the Rack, * | 
feſſed all he knew. 
The Parliament's Opening, which ws; t 
have been that very Day, being deferred, ad 
News of the Conſpiracy beginning to rd 
in London, Cateſby, Percy, Winter, and tf 
two Wrights, fled by ſeveral Ways to thi 
Companions, who were to ſecure Princes 8 -dminif 
2abeth, Theſe latter were ready to e though 
their Deſign the Moment they learned ted This . 
ceſs of their Mine at Weſtminſter, As the tix Star 
queſtioned not its ſucceeding to their NH thoufand 
and believed they had nothing more to mmi Lofts, a 
they had the Night before broke open a2 'calure. 
ble, and conveyed away ſeveral Horſes, I Lords 
Action alarmed the County-ſheriff, Sir Nai being pri 
Yerney, who had amaſſed ſome Strength in u 12000 
der to purſue and ſeize the Robbers. Prfuf no | 
ly after arrived thoſe Conſpirators who fret comi 
from London, and informed their Aſſocuts i'*nced' by 
the Plot's Miſcarriage, Thereupon the be Grand 
ſolved on keeping together, to endeavour nia euſed, « 
the Catholicks, and then to head them: WOO bitant P 
all their Efforts ended only in raiſing el Lhe Pc 
hundred Horſe. „ | ped t 
Mean while, the Sheriffs of the aaa r 
Counties, having ſent each other Notice call % nay 
the People to Arms, and purſued the Conl 11 5 be 
rators from Place to Place, till the Tr x ery w. 
were finally conſtrained to take harbour! 7 Chol 
Holbeach, the Houſe of Stephen Littletin | A e Par 
Staffordſhire, where the Sheriff ſum "ary, K 
them to ſurrender. They anſivered, be , 
not a ſufficient Force to compel them; 2 
prepared to defend themſelves, ot _ | 
Way through the ſurrounding Mult 5 
but in opening a Barrel of Powder to loa | 
Arms, it took Fire and blew up 2 
Houſe. This Accident forced them 10 p 


racy, | 
tendec 
had ne 
wet, v 
Death 
with | 
North, 
dulpici 
This 81 
tain of 
admitti 


me 
inſtantly killed. Cateſby, Percy, and 4 
ſtanding back to back, fought deſpert : f 
the two firſt were killed with one 110 


hen 


examined. 


Northumberland was ſent to the Tower, on 
Sſpicion of being concerned in the Affair. 
This Suſpicion was grounded on his being Cap- 
tin of the Band of Gentlemen Penſioners, and 
almitting into it his Couſin Percy, without 
aminiſtering to him the Oath of Supremacy, 
though he knew him to be a Romaniſt. 
This Matter being afterwards brought into 
the Star-chamber, the Earl was fined in thirty 
thouſand Pounds Sterling,. deprived of all his 
Poſts, and impriſoned during his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, | ; 

Lords Mordaunt and Sturton, ſuſpected of 
being privy to the Plot, were fined, the firſt 
0000 Marks, the other 6000, though there 
Was no other Proof againſt them, but their 
not coming to Parliament. They were ſen- 
tenced by the Star- chamber, which was then 
be Crandees Terror, condemning the Parties 
fccuſed, even of the ſlighteſt Offences, in ex- 
rbitant Fines to the King's Profit. 

The Powder-plot Diſcovery was univerſally 
aſcribed to the Penetration of his Majeſty, 
o alone unriddled the Letter to Lord Mont- 
Pazie; nay, ſome of his Flatterers ſcrupled not 
ing, he could never have dived into that 
ter without immediate Aſſiſtance from the 
dy Ghoſt, 

The Parliament meeting the twenty-firſt of 
amar, King James appointed Commiſſioners 
0 try the Conſpirators. He had hitherto de- 
— bving his People the Satisfaction to ſee 
: Villains puniſhed ; but perceiving if he 
3 2 of himſelf, the Parliament would 
5 petitioning him, he reſolved to give 
* Mite 1 Juſtice. Eight only were exe- 
any 1 of January, though the 
* ot the Guilty was much greater. 
ume after Oldcorn, a Jeſuit, ſaying open- 
+ Mat the Plot's ill Succeſs rendered not the 


"A other taken alive, after receiving ſeve- 
ul Wounds. Digby, Rookwook, Grant and 
Bates yielded, or were taken in endeavouring 
io eſcape Treſham, who remained at London 
with Robert Winter, Brother of Thomas Win- 
vr, and Littleton, was diſcovered and appre- 

Jed, with his two Companions, All the 
Priſoners were ſent to the Tower, and ſtrictly 
Thomas Winter owned himſelf 
wilty, and even wrote down his Confeſſion, 
Digby ſtrove to extenuate his Crime, by al- 
kdging'that, having expected the King would 
ant a free Toleration to the Catholicks, and 
not ſeeing any Likelihood of their obtaining it, 
he was driven by Deſpair to engage in this 
Treaſon. Treſham at firſt ſaid, that Father 
Carnet, the Jeſuit, was privy to the Conſpi- 
racy, but afterwards denied it, and, as was pre- 
tended, by his Wife's Inſtigation, affirmed he 
had not ſeen him in ſixteen Years. But Gar- 
wt, who was apprehended after Treſham's 
Death, confeſſed he had frequently conferred 
with him within ſix Months. The Earl of 
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Intention leſs equitable, was ſent to Priſon, 
condemned and executed. Garnet, Provincial 
of the Engliſb Jeſuits, being likewiſe: appre- 
hended, was ſentenced to die as a Traytor, on 
the Depoſitions of thoſe already executed. 

While the Parliament was conſidering the 
Powder Treaſon, it was ſuddenly rumoured 
that the King was killed at Oking, with a 
Knife invenomed. This Rumour inſtantly 
threw the People into very great Conſternation, 
imagining it was the Effect of ſome freſh Con- 
{piracy ; but the Alarm was ſoon over. Two 
Hours after, came certain Advice, that his Ma- 
jeſty was alive, and he even returned to Lon- 
don that very Day, and publiſhed-a Proclama- 
tion to quiet the People. 

The Conſternation cauſed, both at Court 
and throughout England, by the Powder-plot, 
was finally converted into a ſweet Tranquillity, 
King and People were alike pleaſed with be- 
Ing delivered from ſo terrible a Danger ; and 
King James was now able to gratify his Fa- 
vourites, by Means of the Subſidies granted by 
Parliament, and the whole Court were full of 
Joy, every one expecting to partake of his 
Majeſty's Bounties. 

This Money came very ſeaſonably to enable 
King James to give a ſplendid Reception to 
his Brother-in-law, the King of Denmark, 
who ſoon after arrived, purpoſely to make the 
Queen his Siſter, and her royal Conſort a Vi- 
fit. No Coſt was ſpared, on this Occaſion, to 
demonſtrate their Majeſties Affection for this 
Prince, and to ſhew him the Opulency of the 
Crown they had acquired. During his Stay 
in Englond, there was one continued though 
various Scene of Diverſions, as Plays, Sights, 
Entertainments, Balls, Maſquerades, Hunt- 
ing, and in ſhort whatſoever was judged pro- 

per to give him agreeable Entertainment, 

Some time after the Prince of Vaudemont, 
the Duke of Lorrain's third Son, made King 
James another ſuch Viſit, attended by ſeven 
Counts, ten Barons, forty Gentlemen, with a 
hundred and twenty Menials. He ſtayed fif- 
teen Days with his Majeſty, by whom he 
was with his whole Train, royally entertained. 
Theſe two Viſits conſumed good Part of the 
Money lately granted by Parliament. | 

Tir-oen, the famous Triſh Rebel, pardoned 
by Queen Elizabeth, was early in this Reign 
brought to London, by Lord Montjoy, and pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty, who gave him a gra- 


cious Reception. Shortly after, he returned 


home, where I could not keep himſelf quiet. 
He not enly Wattempted raifing a Rebellion 
in Ireland, buſ ſo applied to foreign Poten- 
tates for Aſſiſti he. His ſecret Practices not 
ſucceeding to Expectation, he feared be- 
ing apprehendeſ and choſe to leave Ireland, 
taking with hit the Earl of Tirconnel, whom 


he had allured i his Plots. When got to a 
e gave out, that the Outrages 
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committed in Feland upon the Catholicks had 
conſtrained him to forſake his Eſtate and Coun- 
try. But James briſkly repelled this Aſperſion 


buy a fort of Apology, publiſhed on this Occa- 


ſion, not enduring to paſs in the World for a 
Perſecutor of Catholicks, 

Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorſet, and Lord- 
treaſurer, dying ſuddenly at the Council- table, 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury, ſucceeded him 
in his ſaid Charge. This was a Nobleman of 

eat Genius, and tho' crooked before and be- 
hind, Nature ſupplied that Defect with noble 
Endowments of Mind. 

The Miniſtry's chief Concern was to ſee that 
his Majeſty wanted not Money. He ſtood in 
need of vaſt Sums, being exceſſively liberal, 
or rather prodigal, and it may well be imagined 
that, in procuring Money for the King, his 


| Miniſters did not forget themſelves. 


One of the propereſt Methods deviſed to 
procure Money for his Majeſty, was monopo- 


liſing the Sale of Cloths, at the Sollicitation 


of a certain Merchant, who, in all Appear- 
ance, dearly purchaſed his Patent. At this 
time, the Engliſh were not ſkilled in the Art 
of dreſſing and dying Engliſe Woollen Manu- 
factures. They ſent them white over to Hol- 
land, and the Hollanders having dyed them, 
returned them back to England in order for 
Sale. The ſaid Merchant, intimating to King 
Fames and his Miniſtry, that a great Profit 
would accrue to Eugland if the Cloths were 
dreſſed at home, obtained a Patent to dreſs 
and dye them excluſive of all others. There- 
upon the King iſſued a Proclamation, forbid- 
ing all Perſons to export any Cloths undyed. 
This induced the Hollanders to prohibit the 
Importation of dyed Cloths from England. 
So the Merchant who obtained. the Patent, 
not being able to vend his Cloths any where 
but in England, was obliged to dreſs and dye 
only a ſmall Quantity. This raiſed ſuch Cla- 
mours among the Cloth-weavers, that the King 
was forced to permit the Exportation of a cer- 
tain Quantity of white Cloths. At length, 
the Court by Degrees connived at the Offen- 
ders, and the woollen Trade was re-eſtabliſhed 
on its former footing. 

The fame Year, James ingroſſed the vend- 
ing of Allom, which had been lately found 
out in England, and prohibited by Proclama- 
tion the importing foreign Allom. 

Whether King James was diſpoſed to be 
revenged on the Hollanders for breaking his 
Meaſures with reſpe& to the Woollen Manu- 
factures, or only to draw Mog from them, a 
Proclamation was publiſhed, ¶ hibiting all fo- 
reign Nations to fiſh on the N oaſts of Great 
Britain, This occaſioned nay Year a Treaty, 
whereby the Hollanders engaſ l to pay a year- 

* ly Sum for leave to fiſh. Jes wanted after- 
wards to break this Treaty, all would have re- 
called the Licenſe he had p 


Anted them ; but, 


ed not this a ſufficient Motive for a Rupture 


ly affected thoſe Diverſions. As for the Kin 


ſpite of him, they maintained their Privites 
by guarding their Fiſhing-boats with wart 
Ships. James, being a pacifick Prince, Fine: 


In 1610, James created his eldeſt Son H 
ry, Prince of Wales, and ſettled his Houſoli 
ſo that the young Prince kept his Cour 1 
St. James's, while the Queen kept her, , 
Somerſet Houſe, to which ſhe gave the Name 
of Denmark Houſe ; but it was called 
during her Life, and among her own Peoph 
Thus King James had three Courts to mij, 
tain, which were very expenſive. 

All the Hiſtorians affirm, the Prince of 
Wales to have been of a Character very df. 
ferent from that of the King his Father, Th 
he was only fixteen Years of Age, there a 
peared in him Principles of Equity, Juſtice 
Moderation and Magnanimity, which & g. 


n Hol 
WD utch) 
nd th 
their or 
ng for 
ſaſſing 
Paris, 


The 


ed him the Love and Eſteem of the Es, pat thi 
that James could not but be jealous. Hi m 3 
was well regulated, no Extravagancies or l. * 5 


decencies were ſeen there, except perhaps the 
too frequent Maſquerades, which were the 
much in vogue, becauſe the Queen paſſiont. 


beref 
oecd! 
bo he 
h Pr 
| nd Pry 
ccuſan 
ort. 

. ; eich 
who was in Peace with all the World, and 


it is ſaid, he employed not much of his Tine 
in State Affairs, but entirely truſted to his 
niſters. This is poſſibly ſomewhat exaggente 
though it is not very improbable, that a Pre 


great Lover of Books, and Hunting, ſhould 7p 
leave common Affairs to his Miniſters, Conte 
While James lived in profound Tranquiliy net 
the Eyes of all Europe were fixed on H eit pre 
the Fourth's grand Project to humble a dat 
Houſe of Auſtria. This Houſe daily gl pole h 
ſo formidable, that it might very juſtly eine d 
a Jealouſy in other Powers. What had hee te o 
happened, on Account of the Succeſion able t 
John William, Duke of Cleves, was a dE... 
Evidence how attentive the Houſe of A ach b. 
was to aggrandize itſelf on all Sides. T atholick 
Duke of Cleves dying the twenty-f d 71. p 
March, 1609, his four Siſters, or their Hers 7. the ( 
claimed his Inheritance, containing the Duc eg ni 
of Cleves and Juliers, and the Earldons ( mined 
La Marc, Bergh, Ravenſbergh, and Rove lation, t 
The chief Competitors were Wolfgang Milla Orogued 
the Duke of Newburgh's Son; Jobn wh ch R. 
Deuxponts, both of the Palatine Famil); /*MMitvlutio 
| Sigiſmond, Elector of Brandenburg); 05 's By 
tian II, Elector of Saxony, and Chur 00 pply his 
Auſtria, Marquis of Burgaw. White ames 1 
Princes contended about the Succeſſion a Parl. 
Emperor Rodolphus II, pretended it wi 4 other, t 
committed to his Truſt, till the Affi 10 olution 
decided. To that Purpoſe, he ſent his Of their .I 
to Leopold of Aufria, Biſhop of Sve. 
who, entering the Dutchy of Julie * ontinge, 
Head of an Army, took the Capital 9 Xclally t 
left therein a Garriſon. This Procedute 40 He 15 
vincing the Elector of Brandenburgh, 9 _ n 1 
3 | 5 


+ 


Newburgh, that while they were 
about the Duke of Cleves's Succeſ- 
both ran the Riſk of loſing it, 


Duke of 
contending 
fon, they 


1 deceaſed Duke's other Dominions, re- 


'eſted the Aid of France and Holland to ſup- 
n them. Henry IV, who had now made 
"at Preparations againſt the Houſe of Au- 
, promiſed to aſſiſt them perſonally, At 
me time, he ordered the Troops he had 
| Holland to be ready to join him in the 
Duchy of Cleves, and defired the States to 
cd thither alſo Prince Maurice, with part of 
der own Forces. But while he was prepar- 
jg for this Expedition, he was by Ravarllac 
FEinated in his own Coach, in the midſt of 
Parts, | 
The Murderer's Confeſſion * diſcovered, 
hat this Regicide was perpetrated in Conſe- 
ence of that Romiſh Dogma which was ſo 
liborecable to King James, and the Jeſuits 
ere univerſally believed deeply concerned: 
erefore James, finding how much it be- 
oved him to remove from his Perſon Men 
ho held ſo deteſtable a Doctrine, iſſued a 
h Proclamation, commanding all Jeſuits 
nd Prieſts to depart the Kingdom, and all 
lecuſants not to come within ten Miles of the 
ourt, Then he cauſed his Subjects to take 
e Oath of Allegiance, which the Parliament, 
ll ſitting, had firſt taken. 

| The Court of Spain was generally ſuſpected 
f contriving the King of France's Murder, 
Wccanſe that Prince was known to be makin 
eit Preparations againſt the Houſe of Auſtria, 
chat Houſe was not ſeen to prepare to 
pole his Deſigns. Mean while; whether 
[mes did not believe it, or judged it adviſe- 
ble to gain the Friendſhip of a Houſe fo for- 
idable to the Proteſtants, he ſent to Sir Charles 
wats, his Ambaſſador, to negociate a 


atholick Majeſty's eldeſt Daughter. 
| The Parliament meeting the 167% of O#o- 
7, the Commons were in a Humour which 
need not his Majeſty ; and therefore he de- 
mined to diſſolve the Parliament by Procla- 
jation, the 31/2 of December, having before 
vogued it, This Parliament, being the firſt 
this Reign, had fat ſeven Years, From its 
lution, to the Year 1614, it was the Mi- 
s Buſineſs to deviſe Ways and Means to 
PPly his Majeſty's Neceſlities. 1: 
ames thus releaſed from the Incumbrance 
i tarlament, and reſolving never to call 
other, the Courtiers highly applauded his 
ation, His whole Court was overjoyed 
np Maſter's ſhaking off the troubleſome 
A of Parliaments. The three Courts were 
tinned Scene of Mirth and Diverſions, and 
ally the Queen's, where ſcarce any thing 
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:ned in a League, and taking Poſſeſſion 


latch between the Prince of Wales and his 
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elſe was regarded. She had her Favourites, 
as the King had his, that is, Perſons whoſe 
Thirſt after Riches was to be ſatiated. James 
indeed had not as yet any Favourite, accordin 
to the uſual Senſe of that Word, though while 
he reigned in Scotland, he had plainly ſhewed 
he could ſcarce live without one. Neither 
Virtue, nor Merit, nor eminent Qualities, had 
any Charms for him ; he was to be captivated 
only by ſomething external and dazzling, as 
Youth, Gracefulneſs of Perſon, pompous Ap- 
parel, and the like, Never was Prince ſo 
much taken with theſe Kinds of outſide Ac- 
compliſnments. The Engliſb and Scots, ac- 
counting it a ſort of Miracle that he could live 
ſo long without abandoning himſelf to ſome 
Perſon, ſtrove with Emulation to give him a 
Favourite, without his perceiving it, by bring- 
ing into his Preſence all the Youths of their 
reſpective Nations whom they thought moſt 
capable of gaining his Heart ; as yet neither 
could ſucceed, It was not till 1611, that the 
Scots at length found Means to gain the Ad- 
vantage of their Rivals, by giving the Monarch 
a Favourite of their Nation. 

Robert Carr, a young Scotiſh Gentleman, 
aged about twenty, juſt come from learning 
his Exerciſes in France, going to Court to wait 
on his Compatriot Lord Hay, his faid Lord- 
ſhip, to whom he was recommended, no ſooner 
beheld him, but he imagined him a fit Per- 
fon to fix the King's Affection. With this 
View, he reſolved to ſhew him at Court, and 
ſurpriſe the King, by preſenting to him this 
new Object, as if accidentally. One Day at 
Tilting, he choſe Carr to preſent his Shield 
and Device to the King, according to Cuſtom. 
His Majeſty, being on Horſeback, and Carr 
advancing to perform his Office, his Horſe . 
chancing to ſtart, threw him down and broke 
his Leg. James, ſorry for this Misfortune, 
aſked who the young Man was, and hearing 
his Name was Carr, remembered he had a 
Page of that Name in Scotland, who proved 
to be the ſame. This made him ſtill more 
concerned for his Fall, and occaſioned his or- 
dering him to be lodged in the Palace, and all 
poſſible Care taken of him. The Tilting was 
no ſaoner over, but he viſited Carr in his 
Chamber. On the Morrow he returned; and, 
in ſhort, While Carr kept his Bed, the King 
paſſed with him at leaſt an Hour or two every _ 
Day. He found not in this young Scot any 
Learning or Experience, yet fuch a calm Out- 
fide, as made him think there might be a fit 
Harbour for his moſt retired Thoughts; where- 
fore he reſolved to fix his Inclination upon this 
Object, hoping, by his Inſtructions, to render 
him equal if not ſuperior to his ableſt Mini- 
ſters. No ſooner was Carr recovered, but 


his Majeſty made him a Knight, and Gentle- 


| No boldly confeſſed he did it, becauſe the King did not take Arms againſt the Hugonors, an! that his making War againſt 
4 is the ſame as to mak Zainſt Cod, Seeing the Pope was God, and God waz the Pope, Cave. 2 


78 ; man 
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man of the Bed-chamber, and took the Pains 
himſelf to teach him Latin. In a Word, 
Carr became a perfect Favourite; all Suits, all 
Petitions were addreſſed to him, and no Fa- 
vours granted but through this new Courtier. 
Happily for him, George Hume, Earl of Dun- 
bar, a Scot, who was highly in his Maje- 
ſty's good Graces, died about this time; ſo 
Carr enjoyed the King's Favour without a 
Rival, and was raiſed to the Office of Lord- 
treaſurer of Scotland, vacant by the Death of 
Dunbar. 
ames's Affection for his new Favourite con- 
tinually and ſwiftly encreaſed. The Favours 
heaped on him by his royal Patron ſeemed to 
exceed all Bounds. Having made him Knight, 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, and Lord- 
treaſurer of Scotland, he created him, the 
25th of March, 1612, Baron of Branſpeth, 
and Viſcount Rocheſter, A Month after, he 
made him Privy-counſellor, and then Knight 
of the Garter. All Affairs at Court paſſed 
through his Flands, and whoever deſired any 
Favour from his Majeſty was firſt to make Viſ- 
count Rocheſter his Friend. The infinite Boun- 
ties wherewith this Favourite was loaded, con- 
vinced the Miniſters and Courtiers, it would 
be in vain to think of ruining him; and even 
to attempt it would be very dangerous ; where- 
fore every one reſolved to pay his Adoration 
to the Perſon whom Ins Majeſty vouchſafed to 
honour. The Earl of Saliſbury was not how- 
ever greatly pleaſed at being noſed by this ad- 
ventitious Minton, and continually obliged to 
employ his whole Art to find Money, in or- 
der to ſee it ſhowered on a Stripling whoſe 
Services were yet very inconſiderable. All Hi. 
ſtorians agree, that James was immeaſurably 
rofuſe in the Preſents he made this young 
en ez as if he had been poſſeſſed of in- 


exhauſtible Fountains of Treaſure, though he 


was ever neceſſitous. It 1s ſaid, that his Ma- 
jeſty having, one Day, given him Orders un- 


der his own Hand, to receive twenty thouſand / 


Pounds at the Exchequer, Lord Treaſurer Sa- 
liſbury, ſurpriſed at the Greatneſs of the Do- 
native, conſidering the Treaſury's then ebbing 
Condition, ſucceſsfully uſed a Stratagem to 
convince the Donor of his exceſſive Liberality. 
He ordered the Money, all in Silver, to be laid 
on four Tables in a Chamber of the Houſe, 
and inviting his Majeſty to a Collation, cauſed 
him to paſs through that Apartment, as by 
Accident. James, as the Lord-treaſurer fore- 


faw, failed not enquiring, for what all that 


Money was deſigned ; to which Saliſbury care- 
leſly anſwered ; It was for Viſcount Rocheſter, 
parſuant to his Majeſty's Command, Whe- 
85 the King underſtood his Meaning, or had 


* F& 27. and executed beſore I qiininſter ball gate the 29th, . Howes, p. 1002. 


*  £F 
hue nn b 


only. 


He had but one Scotiſh Servant, and one Friend 


the ſucceeding May, 1613, the Earl of . 


* This young Nobleman having, it ſeems, a Mind to diſgrace one Turner a Fencing-maſter, in hi 
Eyes thruſt out by him. Some time after, the King of France aſked him, How he oft his Eye? And Sa 
done wwith a Curd. The King replied, Does the Man tive ? This Queſtion made ſuch Impreſſion on him, 

gland, he cauſed Turner to be piſtoled, at his Houſe in White Friars. Wilſon, p. 688. He was tried in the 
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not conſidered the Largeneſs of his Git; 

ſaid, it was too much for one Man, and ordeny 
the Treaſurer to give him five thouſand Pon 
It is agreed by all Hiſtorians, that Cy) 

haved very prudently on his firſt becomin ; 
Favourite. He was neither greedy nor 11 
lent: he did every one what Service he 1 
and eſpecially the Engliſh, whoſe Friend, 
he prefered before that of his Countryng: 


of that Nation, a Coufin-german, This Ch. 
duct rendered him agreeable to the Enge 

But though Viſcount Rocheſter ſedulout 
avoided being troubleſome, his Modeſty feng 
only to inflame Fames's Deſire to render hin 
inſtantly Rich and Powerful. This, added 
many Bounties he beſtowed on his Courts 
both Engliſh and Scots, and the Maintenay 
of three ſeveral Courts, held him perpetually 
ſtraitened. His Miniſters were inceſſantly &. 
viſing Means to raiſe Money without a Parl. 
ment, whereof he would nat hear the lf 
mention. It may be eaſily conceived the 
Means were not all legal, but that many of 
them occaſioned Murmurs among the Peak, 
as Monopolies, Benevolences, forced Low, 
Sc. A King of England cannot eaſily ay. 
ment his Revenues by ſuch Methods, withat 
giving his Subjects Cauſe to believe he inte 
to incroach upon their Privileges, and ths 
Prince was now but too much ſuſpected of juh 
a Deſign. 

The King to his great Misfortune, loſt i 


Ii ſbury, who was perfectly acquainted with tis 
State's Affairs, and Genius of the Eugliß. ts 
was a Check to the other Miniſters, and Its 
dered them from running upon Precipice il 
Danger whereof they knew not fo well ik 
Moreover he had a wonderful Art of dit. 
ing the King from hurtful Reſolutions, tho 
he did not always ſucceed. The Earl of H. 
e was made Lord-treaſurer ; but he 1 
widely different from the Perſon he fucceai i 
both for Qualifications and Probity : bl 
he had a Wife inſatiably ravenous, and 0 
made no ſcruple to take Money with 0 
Hands, 

During the felicitous Tranquillity Jam 
joyed, he removed to Henry VII's Chapd f 
Weſtminſter, the Remains of Queen Mary, 
Mother, from Peterborough, where ihe t 
originally interred, and had ever fince cu 
nued. | 
About the Middle of the Year 161%, y 
bert Creighton Lord Sanquir, a Scotiſb Noth 
man, was condemned to be hanged, for c 
a certain Fencing- maſter to be murdere! | 
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JAMES J. 


\ win the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


 Jrerſe other Grandees interceded in his Be- 


half, No Interceflion availed to obtain his 
Pardon from Janes, who thought this Exam- 
ole neceſſary to. curb the Inſolence of his Scots, 
ns in England. His Clemency to ſome had 
Seed ſuch ill Effects, that he judged it not 
it all proper to continue the ſame Courſe, leſt 
: ſhould finally produce a general Quarrel be- 
tween the two Nations, which muſt needs have 
bern to the Scots Diſadvantage “. | ih 

goon after Frederick V. Elector Palatine 
arrived in England, he came over in October to 
elpouſe Princeſs Elizabeth his Majeſty's Daugh- 
ter; He was received with all imaginable Ho- 


Court but Diverſions and Feſtivities on his 
Account; But amidſt the univerſal: Joy for 
theſe Nuptials, the Prince of Wales was ſeized 
with a Diſtemper, which at firſt was not 
judged dangerous. It began on the tenth of 
Aber, a few Days before the Elector Pala- 
tines Arrival; but he himſelf believed it of fo 
little Conſequence, that he for ſome Days, eve- 
j where accompanied the Elector. He was 
got obliged to take to his. Bed till the twenty- 
ith of the ſame: Month, and died the fixth 
of November, aged eighteen. 
He. was one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Princes ever ſeen, I will not ſay in England 
only, but throughout Europe, if we may cre- 
chat is related of him by Hiſtorians. He 
dus ſober, chaſte, temperate, religious, and 
abounded with Honour and Probity. He was 
never; heard to ſwear, though the Examples 
kt him by his Father, and the whole Court, 
mere but too apt to corrupt Youth. He great- 
y delighted in the Converſation of Men of 
Worth; and thoſe who were not reckoned as 
lich were looked on with a very ill Eye at 
u Court. He had naturally a Greatneſs of 
Miod, noble and generous Thoughts, and was 
much diſpleaſed with Trifles, as his Father 


#3. fond of them. He frequently ſaid, if 


eyer attained the Throne, his firſt Care 
Mould be to endeavour reconciling the Puri- 
29s tothe Church of England. As this could 
Lt de done without Conceſſions on either Side, 
and as ſuch a Condeſcenſion was directly contra- 
If tothe Temper of both Court and Clergy, he 
Was ſuſpected to countenance Puritaniſm,. His 
5 See | 

n Knight, 
cauſed 


had already been guilty of many Out- 


pur, and for ſome time nothing was ſeen at 


oy - 
natural Diſpoſition was mild and affable, yet 
had in his Carriage a noble Statelineſs, without 
Affectation, which commanded Eſtèeem and 


' Reſpect. . He ſhewed a warlike Genius, in his 


paſſionate Fondneſs for all martial Exerciſes, 
A French Ambaſſador coming to take Leave 
of him, found him toſſing a Pike, and afking 
him, What Service he would command him to 
his Maffer ? The Prince bid him tell him, 
what. he was doing +. To fay all in a Word, 
though he was eighteen Years old when he died, 
no Hiſtorian, has. taxed him with any Vice. 


The King his Father is faid to have grown jea- 


lous of him, and to aſk one Day, If his Son 
would bury him alive? || I paſs over in Silence 
many - Particulars ſaid upon this Occaſion, 
more eſpecially what ſome Authors would in- 
ſinuate, of the King's cauſing him to be poi- 
ſoned. In ſuch a Caſe the Proofs ought to be 
clear as the Sun, and, I find, even in the moſt 
virulent Writers againſt King James, only 
bare Suſpicions and naked Conjectures, which 
poſſibly were mere Effects of the blackeſt Ma- 
„„ | 8 
The beginning of 1613, paſſed wholly in 
Preparations for the Princeſs's Matrimonials, 
celebrated the fourteenth of February. No 
Coſt was ſpared to render the Entertainments, 
on theſe Occaſions, as magnificent as poſſible. 
To this purpoſe James demanded Aid- Money, 
of his Subjects, according to the ancient Cuſtom, 
obſerved on the Kings marrying away their eld- 
eſt Daughter. Tho' it was now a hundred Years 
ſince this Cuſtom had been uſed, there having 
been no occaſion ſince the Reign of Henry VII, 
yet few or none durſt refuſe complying with 
his Majeſty's Demand. By this Method were 
raiſed very large Sums, all which were expend- 
ed on theſe Nuptials. The Elector and Prin- 
ceſs ſtayed in England till April, all which In- 
terval was one continued Scene of Feaſting, 
Balls, Maſquerades, and other Diverſions. 
The City of London gave the new- married Cou- 


ple a ſplendid Entertainment; after which, the 


Lord-Mayor preſented the Bride with a Chain 
of oriental Pearl, worthy the Greatneſs and 


Opulency of that Metropolis. a 
By the Elector's and his Conſort's Departure, 


the Court was ſomewhat quieter as to pub- 


lick Rejoycings, which had held ſeveral Months 


uninterruptedly; yet at the ſame time a pri- 
vate Scene was acting, the Intrigues whereof 


7: Remy ſwitched Pbilip Herbert, the Earl of Pembrole's Brother, over the Face at a Horſe-race, which he not reſenting. the 
Ur ht, Baron, Viſcount, and Earl in one Day. Mr. Edward Hawley of. Grey's Inn, coming to Court pnꝰ Day, 
J him out of the Room by a black String he wore in his Ear, a Faſhion'then much in uſe. But, this-had like to have 
Warm Blood; not only Grey's Inn Society, but all the Gentry. in London, thought themſelves concerned in the Affroht, und 


Ben den threatened to kill Maxwwe/lwherever he met him, if he refuſed to fight; which ſo frighted the King, that he ſept for. the 


Hs, and made up the _ One Murray, à Scot, killed a Serjeant who. came to arreſt him ; which Things, with 
n occaſioned the following Verſes on the Scots 5 A Ea 
beg our Lands, our Goods, our Lives 


olencies, 


lng Teras, and other 
T Ee They 


14 


94 2 


s 


"4 7 
"I * 2 * ; . 
* 


They ſwitch our Nobles, and lie with their Wives; | 
| They pinch our Gentry, and ſend for our Benchers; - 2255 | ty 
TR To beet They ſtab our Serjeants, and piſtol our Fencers. Oſborn, . p. 752: Re den : 8 3 
Kin reported to have ſaid of Sir Waker Rahgh ; Sure no Prince but my Father, would wer keep ſuch & Bird is a Care! 
1 gf ames ſaid this upon the Prince's Court being more frequemed than the King's, Cole, p. 71. 5 
n 1 N 5 a 8 85 | 4 = 


2 
* 


624, 


began now to ſhew themſelves. I mean, diſ- 
ſolving the Earl of .Efex's Marriage; his 
Counteſs's ſecond Matrimonials [with Viſcount 
Rocheſter ; and the violent Death of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury. As theſe three Accidents oc- 
curred not all at once, and by Accident, but 
were gradually brought in by diabolical Prac- 
tiſes, it will be requiſite to introduce a few 
paſſed Tranſactions, which were poſtponed 
purpoſely not to interrupt the Thread of this 
Narrative. 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury, was the late 
Earl of Efjex's mortal Enemy, and one of 
the chief Inſtruments of his Ruin. 
happy Nobleman left a Son, who being only 


nine Years old, gave not Cecil much Uneaſi- 


Mean while, as this able Miniſter could not be 
ignorant of his Majeſty's Affection for the Fa- 
ther, he was apprehenſive of being, ſooner or 
later, made accountable for all the Artifices he 
had uſed to effect that Earl's Deſtruction. It 
was chiefly on this Account that, in order to 
preſerve the King's Favour, he judged it pro- 
r to unite cloſely with the Howard Family, 
his Son's Marriage with the Earl of Sufolk's 
eldeſt Daughter. That done, and perceiving 
the Earl of Efex grew up, and fearing he 
might one Day prove a Thorn in his Side, he 
believed it for his Intereſt to be reconciled to 
him, and to confirm the Reconciliation with a 
Marriage between this young Peer and the Earl 
of Suffolk's ſecond Daughter, his own Daugh- 
ter-in-Law's younger Siſter, 
Advantage by this Alliance, he gave King 
James the Pleaſure to ſee in ſtrict Union three 
Families he beſt loved of any in all England, 
viz. thoſe of Howard, Devereux and Cecil. 
Theſe Nuptials were accompliſhed in 1606, 
the Earl of Eſſex being then in his fifteenth, 
and his Bride, Frances Howard, in her thir- 
' teenth Lear. As the married Couple were 
yet very young, their Relations thought fit the 
Earl ſhould travel into Fraxce and Germany, 
till they were both ſomewhat maturer. While 
he was abſent, his Counteſs became a com- 
pie Beauty, and eclipſed all the Court La- 
dies. 

The Earl of Eſex returned to England in 
1610. He found his Lady 
her Age and Beauty: but withal, through the 
Encomiums univerſally given her, highly pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of her own Merit. For his 
part, he was perfectly charmed with her, but 
met not with that Return he expected. She 
daily deviſed freſh Excuſes to retard Conſum- 
mation of her Marriage, and ſhewed as much 
Reluctance as he did Eagerneſs. He for ſome 
time bore all patiently, being unwilling to uſe 
Compulſion, for fear of incurring his Bride's 


Averſion. Not long after, he fell ſo dange- 


2 ＋ 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


This un- 


neſs, though the King, at his coming to Eng- 
land, reſtored him to his Eſtate and Honours. 


Beſide his own. 


ous Female had not any good Counſel to pit 


this Man the Counteſs of Eſſex imparted het 


in the Prime of 


at laſt to cohabit with 


rouſly ill of the Small-Pox, that his L. 


ife Was 


deſpaired of; but the Goodneſs of his Congy Po 
tion overcame his Diſtemper, though his rr uſ 
Recovery was not very ſpeedy. ; At 
It was during this Interval Robert Cary h. im: 
came the King's Favourite. On gaining ki Col 
Sovereign's Affection, he almoſt made a Con the 
ueſt, almoſt at the ſame time, over the Hen ha 
of Lady Eſſex, who ſuffered herſelf to be & 1h 
tivated with the Charms of this youthful he col 
and abſolutely abandoned herſelf to this ney but, 
Paſſion, yet without daring to reveal it h den 
him who inſpired it. Mean while, the Eu dn 
of Eſſex, finding his Health compleatly p. Nane. 
eſtabliſned, preſſed his Counteſs's Conſe lack 


to the Conſummation of their Marriage; by 
as ſhe was become enamoured of another 
he found in her a till ſtronger Relutance 
In ſhort, after trying all imaginable Mey 
to prevail on her, without being able to fuc. 
ceed, he had recourſe to his Father-n. 
in-Law the Earl of Suffolk, and intreated hj 
Paternal Mediation to vanquiſh his Dangh. 
ter's Obſtinacy. Svfolk, ſurprized at his Son. 
in-Law's Requeſt, ſharply reprimanded the 
young Lady, and told her in a Tone of Av. 
thority, that ſhe muſt abſolutely determine 
on conſummating her Marriage, The Cour- 
teſs thereupon, not daring to diſobey her F:- 
ther, deſired only ſome ſmall Reſpite. She 
was of Opinion that, provided Conſummu- WW 
tion with the Earl of Eſex could be any . 
evaded, it would not be impracticable to pro 
cure a Divorce, and ſhe might then marry Vi- 
count Rocheſter. 

In this Dilemma, not knowing how to e. 
tricate herſelf from the preſent Perplexity, fi 
addreſſed the Widow of one Dr. Turns, 
Phyſician, a Woman of diſſolute Life, at 
capable of the vileſt Actions. As this pernit- 


the Lady, ſhe perſuaded her apply to one Fir 
man, who paſſed for a Conjurer. He hu, 
perhaps, ſome Secrets of Nature, but was 
ſorry to be thought ſkilled in Magick, bet 
abundance of Women crouded to conſult ln 
and gave conſiderable Fees for his Advice. Je 


Secret, and defired of him two Things: Fit 
To manage it ſo, that the Earl of Eſex oll 
be incapable to conſummate his Mang 
Secondly, To make Rochefter in love xi 
her. Foreman very confidently promiſed 
and gave her certain Powders for her Hull 
to take, and to be put among his Einnen, " 
Inſtructions how ſhe ſhould behave to 7 
As for Roc beſter, he himſelf undertook 


rform upon him the neceſſary Operati” e 
2 Mean while, the Counteſs could no 10 E $ 
diſobey her Father's Command, ſo Was ” as b 


her Huſband ; but 
they lay together, the Marriage 


5 


was not ig 
ſummit 


ummated; whether it was owing to Foreman's 
Powders, or to ſome other more effectual Means 
uſed by the Counteſs to fruſtrate her Conſort's 
Attempts. However this be, the Earl of Eſex 
-magined, that his living in London and at 
Court might contribute to his Misfortune, and 
herefore reſolved on conveying his Lady to 
Curtley in Staffordſhire, a Seat of his, about 
| hundred Miles from London. The Counteſs 
ould not be excuſed from going with him; 
but, during the whole Time of her being 
here, ſhe ſhut herſelf up in a Chamber, and 
«ould not even ſuffer the Light of the Sun to 
ater, giving herſelf over to exceſſive Me- 
lncholy, whether through Vexation or Po- 
key, the better to avoid unwelcome Impor- 
nities, After this Manner ſhe paſſed ſome 
ime in the Country with her Huſband, who 
ute comprehended the Meaning of this ſtrange 
Behaviour. | 
At length the Earl of Efex, ſeeing himſelf 
n ſo uneaſy a Situation, reſolved on re- con- 
ding his Lady to London, and leaving her 
t full Liberty to live as ſhe pleaſed, He be- 
un to be ſenſible there was ſomething extra- 
Wrdinary in her Carriage, which he choſe ra- 
rr to be ignorant of than attempt pene- 
nating, 
The Counteſs being returned to Court, and 
ſtreſs of herſelf, no longer delayed acquaint- 
g Rocheſter with what ſhe endured for his 
ke, There was no neceſſity for uſing Ma- 
> to produce the deſired Effect. He was 
dung, and ſhe the fineſt Lady in England: 
, Any Advances from the Counteſs were 
re than ſufficient to kindle a Flame in this 
prourite's Breaſt, As ſoon as they began to 
derſtand each other, Aſſignations became 
quent, This was at firſt carried on very 
rtely ; but after ſome time theſe Lovers 
d ſo little Caution, that no one Courtier 
ba Stranger to their Amours. Very ſeem- 
If, his Majeſty was informed of it, ſince 
thing more delighted him than to hear of 
* Love-Intrigues of his Courtiers. The 
of Eſex, who had alſo Notice of it, choſe 
ſhut his Eyes, and contemn a Woman ſo 
orthy his Affection. 8 
At this Juncture Viſcount Rocheſter was at 
ry Summit of Favour with his Royal 
an. He officiated as Secretary of State, 
oh Winwood, who had been Ambaſſador 
land, held the Commiſſion. He opened 
<quets, and returned Anſwers, without 
Sing them to the Council, and 
4 "quently without the King's Know- 
4.98 all he did was approved. It was 
oe King James's Weakneſſes to ſuffer 
” to be governed by his Favourites. But 
ount Rocheſter governed the King, he 
f bad alſo a Favourite by whom he was 
ard. This was Sir Thomas Over- 
us greatly aſſiſted him in bearing the 
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too ponderous Burden, yet to him left the 
whole Honour, 

Lady Eſſex having ſucceeded in her pur- 
poſed Conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure of 
her Paramaur's Heart, would not allow his 
Paſſion time to cool, All Things ſeemed to 


favour the Execution of her Deſigns, that is, 


her Divorce from Eſſex, and Marriage with 
Rocheſter. Eſſex ſaw her no more, and ſeem- 
ed to concern himſelf very little about her, 
and Rocheſter was ſo beloved by the King, 
that, in all Appearance, nothing would be im- 
practicable : So ſhe let her Lover know her 
Deſires, and without much Difficulty brought 
him to ſecond her Projects. But as he was 
wont to impart his moſt ſerious Affairs to 


Overbury, he believed he ought not to conceal = 


this from him, and the more, as he expected 
from him ſome good Advice to accompliſh it. 
But fo far was Overbury from approving ſuch 
a Project, that he uſed his utmoſt Endeavours 
to diſſuade him from it. He repreſented to 
him the Injuſtice and Indignity of the Action, 
nay, his Danger of being ruined by it; and, 
laſtly, the little Value he ought to have for a 
Woman, who, though married, ſcrupled not 
throwing herſelf into the Arms of another. 
Rocheſter, who expected not Oppoſition from 
his Friend, could not forbear 3 ſome 
Reſentment. He had, however, the Addreſs 
to contain himſelf ſo far, as not to give him 
room to think he would proceed notwithſtand- 


ing his Advice, and continued, as uſual, to 


communicate to him his other Affairs. The 
Counteſs was in a violent Paſſion when ſhe 
heard Overbury's Advice, and from that Mo- 
ment ceaſed not exciting her Gallant to Ven- 
geance. She was the more incenſed againſt 
Overbury, as ſhe dreaded that, being acquainted 
with the Deſign, he would labour to render it 


abortive. In ſhort, Rocheſter was ſo blind 


and complaiſant, as to promiſe her to ſacrifice 
his Friend. He might eaſily have diſmiſſed 
him; but it would have been too dangerous 
not to ruin him entirely, after truſting hifn 


with the Secret. He extolled to the King 


Overbury's Abilities; but intimated withal, 
that he was too aſſuming, and was become in- 


ſufferably inſolent; and therefore he ſhould be 


very glad to have him removed by ſome ho- 
nourable Employment, praying his Majeſty to 
ſend him Ambaſſador to Ruſſia. * Fames, ap- 
proving the Propoſal, inſtantly nominated Over- 
bury for the Ambaſſy. Rocheſter, having pro- 
ceeded thus far, acquainted Overbury with his 
Majeſty's Deſign, and, pretending he could not 
live without him, intreated him to refuſe the 
Employ, promiſing to procure him at Court 


a better Station. He added, that indeed he 
believed it would not be in his Power to pre- 
vent his Majeſty's being angry at firſt, and pro- 


bably he would reſen this Refuſal; but he doubt- 


ed not appeaſing him in a few Days. hee 74 
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JAMES I. 


im Earl of Somerſet, on the fourth of 
9 that the 2 Huſband might be 
of equal Rank with the firſt, | 

While Lady Eſſex's Marriage was annulling, 
the unfortunate Overbury languiſhed under a 
id Confinement, without the Comfort of 
eng any of his Friends, as if guilty of the 
moſt heinous of Crimes. He had been re- 
weed to the laſt Extremities by the Poiſon 
cen him, without knowing the Cauſe of his 
Ailments ; but when he heard what was tranſ- 
ting, he no longer doubted whence derived 
lis Miſery. In this lamentable State, he ſaw 
o other Remedy than writing to Somerſet, to 
mplore Deliverance from his wretched Con- 
don. The Favourite replied, that his Ma- 
jeſty being ſtill highly inſenſed, he had not 
Wc: been able to ſpeak in his Behalf, but hoped 
bo co it in a few Days: nay, ſome report, that 
e {nt a certain Powder in this Letter, as a 
ſure Remedy to cure his Diſtemper ; but Over- 
bury was ſo wiſe as not to take it, In ſhort, the 
tmo Lovers, impatient to ſee ſurvive one who 
micht effect their Ruin, cauſed a poiſonous 
lyſter to be adminiſtered by one Franklin, 
\nprentice to a certain Apothecary, which at 
ce terminated his Miſeries. 

The Earl of Somerſet thought it a great Ad- 
tage to have diſpatched Overbury. But on 
e other hand, he found himſelf much more 
mharrafſed in the Management of Affairs, 
ice he was no longer aſſiſted by that faithful 
vunſellor. As his ſmall Experience render'd 
ll Things difficult, he was forced to chuſe 
mother Friend; and it was the Earl of Nor- 
hampton who ſupplied Overbury's Place; but 
ere was a vaſt Difference between theſe two 
ounſellors. Overbury's ſole View was to pro- 
re his Friend Honour and Advantage; where- 
b Northampton's chief Aim was to uſe his Cre- 
lit to countenance the Papiſts. Ever ſince his 
king in Favour, he had always protected them 
d the utmoſt of his Power, as was univerſally 
vious ; but when he came to rule the Fa- 
Jourite, he ated without the leaſt Reſerve, 
is he was Warden of the Cinque Ports, the 
bois and Romiſh Prieſts could ſafely land 
ete without being examined at their Arrival; 
which Means their Number fo encreaſed 
a very ſhort Space, that the People loudly 


ſeeing 


Vrthampton, Wherefore, to filence thoſe 
ho talked too freely, he took out againſt ſome 
If them a Writ of Scandalum Magnatum. 
le fancied it not poſſible to convict him of 
Mat was zrounded 
bot, and that, ſach Evidence not being valid 
Taw, he ſhould by chaſtiſing ſome of the 
forward to ſpeak againſt him, abſolutely 
[Ace all his Adverſaties. But the Archbiſhop 
Canterbury broke his Meaſures, by pro- 
"ng a Letter, under the Earl's own Hand 
| Bellarmine, wherein he faid, That 


mumured at it, and caſt the whole Blame on 


only upon common Re- 


627 
however the Situation of the Afairs of England, 
and the Inſtances of the King compelled him to 
be a Proteſtant in She, nevertheleſs his Heart 
food firm with the Catholicks, and he awould be 
ever ready to countenance them to the utmoſt of 
his Power, Upon this Letter the Parties ac- 
cuſed were diſcharged; nay, his Majeſty fo 
reprimanded the Earl, that he retired to his 
Country-houſe, where he died ſoon after. He 
declared, in his laſt Will and Teſtament, that 
he had always been a Catholick, and would 
die in that Religion. Thus ſeveral Hiſtorians 
ſpeak of him: but the anonymous Author of 
the Annals of King James I, and Charles I, 
who endeavours to vindicate theſe Princes, their 
Miniſters, and Government, in every Point 
without Exception, forgets not to juſtify alſo 
the Earl of Northampton. He ſays, among 
other Particulars, that the Charge of being 
concerned in Overbury's Murder was merely a 
Rumour ſpread after his Deceaſe ; as if that 
were a certain Proof of his Innocence. As to 
the Earl's Religion, the ſame Author ſays, He 
died ſuſpected more a Catholick than ſome will 
think reaſonable, tho' in the Form of a Church 
Papiſt. 5 
Hitherto, the Earl of Somerſet ſo intirely 
poſſeſſed King Jamess Heart that even the 
Queen grew jealous. Some ſay, ſhe inwardly 
grieved for the Death of Prince Henry, and 
ſuſpected him to be the Author. Others fay 
only, that this Favoutite's Greatneſs had ſo 
blinded him, that he was wanting in his Re- 
ſpect to her Majeſty. Howſoever this be, ſhe 
had conceived a very violent Hatred of him, 
and the more eaſily to effect his Ruin, ſhe 
thought proper to gain Sir Ralph WVinwood, 
who was ſtill Secretary of State, but without 
exerciſing the Office, at leaſt in important Mat- 
ters, becauſe Somerſet had ſeized the whole 
Management of Affairs. HWinwood readily 
joined with the Queen to overthrow this Mi- 
nion, who left him only the bare Name of 
Secretary. This was a Preparative to the Re- 
volution which occurred in the Year enſuing. 
King James was, twice a Year, accuſtomed 
to take a Journey into ſome County of the 
Kingdom. Theſe Journies were termed Pro- 
greſſes, one whereof was made in Winter, the 
other in Summer, In his Winter-progreſs, in 
the Year 1615, he paſſed through Combridge, 
where the Scholars entertained him with a Co- 
medy called Ignoramus, which ridiculed the 
Common Law. Nothing could be. more di- 
verting to the King. The Civil Law, or the 
Laws made by the ſupreme Authority of Ro- 
man Emperors, appeared to him of much 
greater Value than the Common or Statute 
Law, and he ſometimes could not forbear ſpeak- 
ing contemptuouſly of theſe latter ; wherefore 
he was ſo delighted with this Play, that he 
cauſed it to be ated twice in his Preſence, du- 
ring his ſhort Stay at Cambridge. | 
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It was at this Play 


tile Apparel. 


preſentation. 


George Villiers was of a ſubſtantial and an- 
cient Family in Leiceſterſbire, Son of Sir George 


Villiers, by a ſecond Wife, who bore him three 
Sons, of whom this George was the ſecond. 
On Sir George's Deceaſe, his Widow married 
Sir Thomas Compton, the Baron of that Name's 
Brother. As George Villiers was only a younger 
Son of a ſecond Bed, his Fortune could be 
but ſmall; nevertheleſs his Mother took great 
Care of his Education. After he had finiſhed 
his Studies, ſhe ſent him into France, where 
he made himſelf a complete Maſter of that 
Language, with all the Exerciſes proper for 
a Gentleman, and eſpecially Dancing, wherein 
he excelled. When returned from his Travels, 


his Mother ſent him to Court to make himſelf 


known, and endeavour to procure himſelf 
Friends and a Place. He no ſooner appeared 
there, but the Earls of Pembroke and Bedford, 
with ſome other Peers, Enemies to the Fa- 
vourite, and who ſought his Deſtruction, fan- 
cied this young Man might be ſubſervient to 
their Deſign. They knew the King ſuffici- 
ently to hope he would be taken with the ex- 
ternal Accompliſhment of this New-comer. 
To this End, they liberally ſupplied all Re- 
quiſites to attract the King's Eyes. This Pro- 
ject ſucceeded to their Expectation. 
being at the Play, looked with Admiration on 
George Villiers, and could not help ſhewing 
ſome Signs of his growing Inclination. He 
however took care to conceal it as much as poſ- 
ſible, not to alarm the Earl of Somerſet: ne- 
vertheleſs he from that Inſtant determined on 
having Villiers near his Perſon, imagining he 
might eaſily retain both. So, to have time 
to manage this Affair, he privately cauſed Vil- 
Hers to purchaſe a Cup-bearer's Place, and to 
be inſtructed how to behave. He afterwards 
knighted him, and ordered him to be ſworn 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. 


Mean while the Earl of Somerſet, perceiving 


he daily declined in Favour, before all Things, 
thought of ſecuring himſelf from the Danger 
to which he might be expoſed on account of 
Overbury's Murder. Though he knew the 
King bore him not the ſame Affection as 
formerly, he however hoped, as it was 
not utterly extinguiſhed, to obtain what at 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Fames was ſtruck with 
a new Object, which made the ſame Impreſ- 
ſion upon his Mind as did Robert Carr the 
firſt Time he ſaw him in England. This was 
George Villers, a young Gentleman who ap- 
peared before him with all the Advantages of a 
good Mien, a fine Shape, and a rich and gen- 
Every one perceived he beheld 
this Vouth with Pleaſure, and from that Mo- 
ment it was judged Villiers might ſupplant 
Somerſet; and in reality jit was with this very 
View, certain of the Nobility had taken care 
to place him oppoſite to his Majeſty at the Re- 


James 


parting this to their Maſter, he perſonally e. 
amined Reeve, and having drawn from huo 


Counteſs, wi 


leaſt would free him from Anxiety, Pig, 
therefore a favourable Opportunity, he f 
himſelf at his Royal Maſter's Feet, and pe 1 
ſented to him that, having ſerved him Ja 
Years in a moſt perilous Station, it waz a 
cult not to fall into ſome Miſcarriages 1 
therefore beſought him to grant a general Py 
don, which might ſecure him from the My 
lice of his Enemies. James very readily * 
plied with his Requeſt, and ordered the gry. 
ing up as ample a Pardon as poſſible. Thi 
was accordingly done ; but, whether throw 
the Ignorance or Malice of the Perſon wh 
drew this Inſtrument, the King was mad 
ſay in it, that he pardoned not only all Mu. 
ner of Treaſons, Murders, Felonies, and (y. 
rages whatever, already committed, but 20 
thoſe which ſhould be hereafter committed b 
the Earl of Somerſet, James ſigned this bu. 
don without any Scruple, and poſſibly git. 
out reading it; but the Lord-chancellor Egr- 
ton refuſed affixing the Seal, ſaying, as ther 
had never been any Inſtance of ſuch Amney, 
he ſhould incur a Premunire if he paſſed; 
and when he acquainted his Majeſty with te 
Reaſon of this Refuſal, he readily ſatisfed hin Ml 
he could not anſwer ſealing it. Nothing ws Fed |: 
eaſier than to draw another Pardon, without ed to 
that Clauſe which raiſed the Chancellor's m- Lond. 
ples : but whether the Queen oppoſed it, l Reig 
ſome affirm, or Somerſet cared not to dium i mer/ct 
manifeſtly the Occaſion he had for a 5. two F a 
don, or the King had already learned t priſtine 
Circumſtances of Overbury's Death, nothing Sg of V 
more was ſaid of it. Indeed, there is a P- lection 1 
bability of James's now having ſome Kno. ite beſt 
ledge of Overbury's Caſe, but perhaps not fu Predece 
ficient to convince him of Somerſet's-Guilt be guide. 
Franklin, who adminiſtered the invenomi * exper. 
Clyſter to Overbury, in compoſing it ws fancied 
ſiſted by one Reeve, an Apothecary's Boy, e glom, 
was afterwards ſent into Flanders, or pol 4 the 
run away from his Maſter. This Reeve bn 5 their 
at Fluſhing, whither ſome Affairs had broutWp . 
Sir William Trumbull, King James Envy u 5 0 
Bruſſels, got acquainted with ſome of his l p 1 * 
tinue, and, whether unadviſedly, or with De- Uual So 
ſign, informed them of what he knew ci. 
cerning Overbury's Death, Thoſe Servants . 
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what he deſired, found Means to detain h. 
at his Houſe. Then he wrote to in 
defiring him to obtain the King's Lev f. 
his coming to England, as having ſome Ine 
ters to reveal, which he could not tw 0 
Paper. Leave being granted, he acquany 
Wimwood with what he had learned, and % 
wood told it the King, who ſome Di 
ſent a Meſſenger with a Letter to Lord 7 
Juſtice Coke, ordering him to make 4 % 
rant to apprehend the Earl of Somerſet an = 
th Franklin, Weſton, Am 1 


1 


u and Sir Gervaſe Elways Lieutenant of the 
Tower. 4 (nila 
2 and his Lady were both arraigned 

a ther and abe of Death paſſed 
L hem as guilty of Overbury's Murder. But 
Majeſty (notwithſtanding he had enjoyned 
Nie Juſtice Coke, before the Trial, to ſearch 
o the Affair narrowly, without Partiality 
Reſpect of Perſons; and telling him, 
7 God's Curſe be upon you and yours, if you 
ure any of them: and God's Curſe be up- 
ge and mine, if I pardon any of them) 
nted them a Reprieve, which was often 
newed till the Year 1621, when they had 
bery to take up their Abode at a Country- 
ut, yet without however being diſcharged 
n the Sentence. At laſt, in the Vear 
., about four Montlis before the King's 
, a Pardon was granted them. To have 
ne with what concerns the Earl and Coun- 
& of Somerſet, I ſhall briefly add, that their 
we, which had engaged them to perpetrate 
h Enormities, finally converted to Hatred. 
hey paſſed many Years in one Houſe, AS 
gers to each other, and at length ſhe died 
2 very. extraordinary Diſeaſe. The Earl 
oed long enough to ſee his Daughter 
Wrcicd to the Duke of Bedford, who hed by 
Wer Lord Ruſſe], beheaded in Charles the Se- 
id's Reign. 1 | 
7 Affair ending all Diſputes between 
eto Favourites, the Court was reſtored to 
priſtine Tranquillity, under the Manage- 
nt of Villiers, who engroſſed the King's 
econ without a Rival. The new Fa- 
rite behaved in much the ſame Manner as 
Predeceflor. He ſuffered himſelf at firſt 
be guided by ſuch as he thought wiſer and 
fre experienced than himſelf ; but in time 
ancied himſelf the ableſt Perſon in the 
Wlom. His firſt: Care was gradually to 
Ws the Earl of Somerſet's Creatures, and 

their Employs on his own Friends and 
ves. | | 
Frnce Charles, the King's only Son, was 
ated this Year, 1616, Prince of Vales, with 
uſual Solemnities. And on the 27th of 
bu, the ſame Year Sir George Villiers, Ba- 
of Whaddon and Viſcount Villiers, and on 
irſt of Fanuary following, he was made 
ll of Buckingham, - © 3 
come now to relate the diſmal Cataſtrophe 
dir Walter Ralegh ; he had been a Priſoner 
ive Years, fince his Condemnation, during 
ch tedious Confinement he had employed 
elf in compiling his Hiſtory of the World, 
irally obtained his Liberty, though with- 
the King's Pardon. As his Eſtate was all 
ited, and given to the Earl of Somerſet, 


> greatly embatraſſed when he came out 
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known, was to him like a ſtrange Re- 
6 On this Account, he formed the Pro- 


Pd 


1 
ject of ſeeking his Fortune in diſtant Cli- 
mates. He had formerly traverſed the Ame- 


rican Seas, and knew all the Coaſts, particu- 
larly that of Guiana; nay, it is affirmed he 


on. The Court, where he was entire- 


ſet up Marks to direct him again to a certain 
Place, where was a Gold Mine, and that Key- 
mis, his old Attendant, brought him thence 


a Piece of Ore, which made him think the 
Mine was very rich. However this be, as he 


was utterly at a Loſs how to beſtow himſelf, 


he found Means to acquaint King James, 
he knew of a noble Mine in America, whence 
he hoped to return Mountains of Gold, if 
his Majeſty would be pleaſed to grant him a 


private Commiſſion, The Mine lying in a 
Country belonging to the Spaniard, it could 
not be ſeized without a Rupture with Hain. 
Nevertheleſs the Monarch undoubtedly al- 
lured with the golden Hopes inſpired by Ra- 
legn, granted him a Commiſſion, directed to 
Our beloved and faithful Walter Ralegh , 
Knight, &c. It was ſaid afterwards, that 
James gave him the Commiſſion with this 
Limitation, that he ſhould not injure the Spa- 
nh Subjects. But how was it poſlible to 
bring away Gold from a Mine appertaining 
to Spaniards, without doing them Injury? 


However, by Virtue of his Commiſſion, 


Ralegh engaged ſeveral Perſons in this Pro- 
ject. He was ſupplied with Money to fit 
out twelve Sail, and departed in Auguſt, 1617, 
in ſearch of the Mine. At his Arrival on the 
Coaſt of Guiana, he found not the Marks he 
had left there, neither could he know again 
the Place he thought to have ſo well obſerved, 
He detached however his Son, and Captain 
Keymis, with five Ships, to ſail up the River 
Oroconoko, as high as poſſible, in order to diſ- 
cover the Mountain where the ſuppoſed Mine 
lay. The Mountain not appearing, the En- 
gliſb landed, and routing ſuch Spaniards as 


oppoſed their Deſcent, purſued them to the 


Town of Sr. Thomas, which they took and 


plundered. Sir Walter Ralegh's Son was kil- 


led in the Aſſault. Then leaving a Gariſon 
in the Place, they advanced farther into the 
Country, without being able to find the 
wiſhed for Mine. At length, tired with 
ſearching, they returned to Sir Walter, who 
finding himſelf diſappointed of his Hope, me- 


naced Keymis with the King's Indignation, 
and ſome Days after, Keymrs was found dead 
in his Cabin. The Sailors vexed at this ill 
Succeſs, loudly complained of their being 


drawn into a chimerical Project, and con- 
ſtrained Ralegb to fail. back for England. 
When they arrived at K:n/ale.in Ireland, he 
would have perſuaded them to go with him 


into France; but inſtead of liſtening to his 


Propoſal, they forcibly conducted him to Phy- 
mouth, where was arreſted by the King's 
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Orders, and conveyed to the Tower of Lon- 
- During, 
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During his Abſence, Don Diego Sarmiento, 
Count Gondemar, the Spaniſb Ambaſſador in 
England, making loud Clamours concerning 
Sir Walter's Commiſſion, which was become 
Publick *, James found no better Way to ap- 
ſe him, than by diſowning it, or at leaſt by 
aſſuring, that Ralegb had expreſs Orders not to 
act againſt the Spaniards. Sir Walter return- 
ing without Gold, his Caſe was ſo much the 
worſe ; beſide, the Ambaſſador openly infiſted 
on his being puniſhed, and told the King, 
there was no other Means to continue the 
Treaty of the Prinoe f Wales's Marriage with 


the Infanta of Spain : Wherefore James deter- 


mined at length to ſacrifice Ralegh to, the Spa- 
niard, But as he could not be proſecuted for 
his recent Expedition, for which he had a 
Commiſſion in Form, it was reſolved he ſhould 


loſe his Head by Virtuc of the Sentence paſted 


on him fourteen Years before. In vain did 
he plead, that his Commiſſion, wherein the 
King  ſtiled him faithful Servant, and gave 
him Power of Life and Death over thoſe un- 


der his Command, was equivalent to a Par- 
don. The Judges told him, That Treaſon 


could not be pardoned but by expreſs. Words. So, 
without being called to Account for his late 
Expedition, it was ordered that the former 
Sentence ſhould be executed. : 5 

Thus fell Sir Walter Ralegh, in the ſeventy 
ſeventh Year of his Age. He was a Man 
who deſerved a better Fortune, and had a large 


Share of Merit. He had alſo ſome Faults, 


which are leſſened or aggravated, in order to 
render his Execution more or leſs odious, ac- 


. cording as the Hiſtorians are for or againſt 


ames. Moſt certain it is, he fell a Sa- 
crifice to the mortal Hatred conceived by the 
Spaniards againſt him in Queen Elizabethb's 
Time, and to King Fames's unhappy Deſire to 


King 7 


. accompliſh the Prince his Son's Marriage with 


— 


Prerogative Royal as high as 
moreover gave very convincing Proofs that, 


* Sir Waker gave King ames a Plan of his Deſign, 


* 
% 


the Spaniſh Infanta. Me | 
In the Year 1619, King James loſt his 


| Queen, in the forty-ſixth Year of her Age, 


Soon after, he was himſelf ſeized with a.vio- 
lent Indiſpoſition, which brought him, as I 
may ſay, to the very Brink of his Grave. It 
would have been well for his Reputation, had 
he died at this Time, fince the remaining fix 


Vears of his Reign redound not greatly to his 


Honour. In this Space, he more manifeſtly 
diſcovered his ſettled Deſign to ſtretch the 
poſſible ; he 


though he much ſtickled for the Proteftant Re- 
ligion in his Writings, he had not its Intereſt 
very near his Heart. In fine, his eager Deſire 


to conclude the Spaniſh Match diſplayed all his 


Weaknels, and the Affair of Bohemia, where- 
and River he was to enter, &c. which the King pro 
Thews''p; State - Trials, 


— 
— 
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Troops went to Prague, where he was! 
0d 18 2 


roger ther with the Namber of bis Men, Barden of bis Ships 9.0 
| | | iſed to keep ſecret; hut it was ſent by Gundimar to Shaun, Cul 
the Ladies, before Ralzgh went out of the Thames ; and that very original Paper was found in the Span; Governors G 


in he ought certainly to have intereſteg hin hefe 
ſelf, thoroughly convinced the World . 1 le 
„ 7 25407 0 > fer 
The Emperor Matthias dying the typen the El 
of March, 1619, Ferdinand, his Confin 3 Crown 
adopted Son, was proclaimed King of Buns ferbury 
as well in Conſequence of his Election 2 6 out v 
Virtue of his pretended hereditary Riot erctar 
that Crown. Mean while, as his main Na the Elec 
was to acquire the Imperial Dignity, 2nd ] d che. 
to effect it, he ſtood in need of the Proteſi . tr 
Electors, he feigned a Diſpoſition to term; in, 7/ 
amicably a War commenced in Bobeni, ' 7% Bon 
giving the States a reaſonable Satisfacton g u 
cerning their Privileges; but the State s Adv 
not of Opinion they ought to confide n on Count 
Promiſes : Mean while, he laboured © ni at t. 
the Electors, and make Alliances with te (owing 
tholick Princes of Germany. Jams willicgs, : 
gloried in being ſtiled the pacifick King liſh: Bobs 
as ſuch deem himſelf obliged, by his Vet an“. 
tion, to attempt appeaſing the Diſturbuc hut th 
Bohemia, To this Purpoſe, he made du bee Me: 
of Viſcount Doncaſter to labour a Pt expec 
tion between Ferdinand and the Brin ton. boy: 
But the Ambaſſy was entirely fruit, A rfuled 
ſerved only to manifeſt the ſmall Account M ce his 
dinand made of the King of Englands M cuſe th 
tion. 3 9 cer of 
The Time appointed for electing a nn. Ha 
peror drawing near, the Archbiſhop of H King 
ſummoned his Fellow Electors, and ey founc 
larly Ferdinand, as King of. Bobemic, never 
States of that Kingdom proteſted again en the 
Citation; urging, that Ferdinand could not WW this Oc 
received as Elector im Quality of King f n Pr 
hemia, fince he was not in Pofſefſion of UE" thoſe 
Kingdom; but their Oppoſition was fi . F. 
Ferdinand was not only acknowledgel e Froteſt 
King of Bohemia and Elector, but ws i led him 
choſen Emperor, Auguſt, 1619. The vat Neverth, 
of Bohemia finding they had not been alt ned, t. 
prevent Ferdinand's being elected E uid pe 
ſolemnly ſwore neyer to own him for. duce the 
Sovereign, and withal, on the fifth of Me Ferd 
ber,” choſe for their King Fredrich H bed aw, 
Palatine, and ſent Deputies to acqualit Wl an, aF 
with his Election, and requeſt his hafung nteſtant, 
Prague. Prederick wanted not much 9 ary of $ 
tation to accept a Crown offered him by ly, tha 
who, in his Opinion, had a Right to dijo %% Who 
it. He however diſpatched Baron 1 Amba 
to the King his Father-in-Law, for 6 rr bee 
bur that was all mere Compliment. YR e Af 
knew.him to be a rere not eh wy 1 Fe 4 
rompt to engage in grand Undertakut K 
ſtayed nor for his Anſwer, but afin e r 


o 
4 

"4 

* * 
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' Before Frederick's Envoy reached England, 
nes hearing the News of his Son-in-Law's 
Fle&tion, called a Council to debate, whether 
he Elector ought to accept or refuſe the 
Crown of Bohemia, The Archbiſhop ef Can- 
buy not being preſent, by reaſon of the 


gcretary Naunton, That it was his Opinion, 
the Eleftor ſhould accept the Crown, and Eng- 
nd openly ſupport him: and therefore, as ſoon 
gs there ſhould be certain News of his Corona- 
im, the Bells ought to be rung, Guns fired, 
md Bonfires made, to let all Europe ſee the 


this Advice was not followed. King James, 
Council, maintained Ferdinand's Cauſe a- 
inſt the States of Bohemia, and without 
owing or examining one Tittle of their Pri- 
nleges, as he afterwards owned, decided that 
he Bobemian States were in actual Rebel- 
KS "+ : 

| But the Elector Palatine had already broken 
eſe Meaſures by accepting the Crown, with- 
ut expecting the Council of England's Reſo- 
ton. James was hereat ſo irritated, that 
e refuſed Audience to Baron D' Aulne, who, 
Ince his Departure, had received Orders to 
xcuſe the Elector, from the neceſſity he was 
nder of proceeding with all poſſible Expedi- 
lon, Had the States of Bohemia deſigned to 
i King James by electing his Son-in-Law, 
sn found themſelves greatly deceived, ſince 
ey never had from him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. 
den the Ambaſſadors,. ſent by King James 
n this Occaſion to the Emperor and divers 
nan Princes, did great Injury to the States; 
Ir thoſe very Agents had expreſs Orders to 
lavow Frederick's Proceedings; and, of all 
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led him / inn wrned 

Nevertheleſs, though the Elector was now 
boned, the King his Father-in-Law fancied 
F could perſuade him to quit the Crown, and 
duce the States of Bohemia to acknow- 
age Ferdinand. With that View, he. diſ- 


Yon, a Papiſt, and Sir Edward Conway, a 
Pteſtant, | Conway. being afterwards made Se- 
Fary of State, the King uſed to ſay to him 
fly, that never Prince had ſuch a Secre- 
0 who could neither Read nor Write +: 
r Ambaſſy was very needleſs, as might ea- 
have been preſumed. t. 
"he Alfair of Bobennia put in Motion di- 

of the European Potentates, and held the 
1 pierce, Ferdinand and Frederick had 
2 ir Friends and Allies, who were pre- 
u do aſſiſt them, while James ſtood neu- 


* 7 led of the Opinion of a Divine 
de called in queſtion by his Subjects. Burnet's 


a Soldier, Governor of 


— 


IGout which confined him to his Bed, wrote to 


18 Was determined to countenance him, But 


© Proteſtant Potentates, James alone never 


licked away two Ambaſſadors, viz. Richard 


e Briel, when England gave up the cautionary Towns. 


t not f ; ' * [ . 
way þ Alen for he l 136 to uſe our Liturgy ; and a Secretary of State (Conway) who could neither N nor Read. 
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ter, imagining that, by making a Shew of 


Neutrality, he ſhould induce the two Com- 
petitors to make him Arbiter of their Dif- 
terence : but both were jealous of him; the 
one becauſe he was a Proteſtant, and his Ri- 
val's Father-in-Law; the other, becauſe he 
had openly declared he diſapproved his Con- 
duct : So, without much regarding his Sollici- 
tations, beth Parties prepared to decide the 
Quarrel by Arms. 

Had England eſpouſed Fredericꝶ's Cauſe, 
and with a powerful Navy held in Awe Spain 
and the Netherlands, very ſeemingly the E- 
lector would have preſerved his Crown, in fo 
good a Situation were his Affairs at the be- 
ginning of 1620. Sundry Princes of Ger- 
mamy had formed a League to ſupport him, and 


were already levying Forces, to be commanded 
by the Prince of Anspach. On the other 


hand, Bethlem Gabor, Waywood of Tranſy/- 
vania, had excited the Hungarians to rebel 
againſt Ferdinand, and moſt Part of Auſtria 
had - followed the Example of Hungary and 


Bohemia. All this confounded the Emperor, 


and would have given him yet farther embaraſs, 


had the Elector of Saxony ſtill remained neu- 


ter, anſwerable to his firſt Reſolution ; but 
Ferdinand offering him Upper Luſatia, on 
Condition he-would conquer it, he. could not 
withſtand the Temptation of acquiring a 
Country which lay ſo convenient for him. 
Moreover, the Duke of Bavaria, and the 


three eccleſiaſtical Electors, declared for the 


Emperor; his Holineſs ſupplied him with 
Money, and the Catholick King ordered his 
Forces at Naples and in the Milaneſe to march 
to his Aſſiſtance. ES. een 
But this was not all the Aid given Ferdinand 


by the Spaniard. He aided him ſtill more 


conſiderably, in preventing King Fames's aſ- 
fiſting his Daughter and Son- in-Law, and 
keeping him immoveable, and, as it were, 


enchanted with hopes of the Marriage and 


Dowry of two Millions. To hold him the 
faſter in his Chains, Philip ſent back Count 
Gondomar, under Colour of finiſhing the Af- 


fair. He diſſembled fo artfully that James, 
who had recalled Digi from Spain, ſent thi- 
ther Sir Walter Aton, to endeavout, with 
Cottington, to finiſh the Treaty, which; he 
judged very near a Concluſion. ., . Gondomar . 
being returned to England with large Sums of 
Money, he employed it ſo to the Purpoſe, 


and made ſuch good Uſe of his Talents and 


Knowledge of the Court, that he became in 
a manner Maſter of the King, the Favourite 
and the Miniſters, and managed them juſt as 
/ n 


R % 


ight in all Kings, that he could not dear, even a limited and elective King 
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Fg made this pleaſant Remark, chat Stem (Buckingham) had given him three notable Servants; 2 Gentleman of the 
| lark) who could not help him to untruſs a Point, for he had but one Hand. A Chaplain, (Dr. Prefon) who 
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hundred Men to be raiſed, which was 00 
moſtly at the Charge of ſome Noblemen, 8 


632 


To this Succour, far from being inconſider- 
able, Philip was preparing to add another 


Int 
the D. 


more effectual, to enable the Emperor dt get 
the Advantage of his Adverſary. Frederick 
had drawn from the Palatinate ten thoufand 
Men, and ſent them into Bobemia. This 
inſpired Ferdinand with Thoughts of invading 
him on that Side, and to execute this Pro- 
ject Philip and the Archduke Albert levied 


twenty fix thouſand Foot, and four thouſand 


Horſe, in the Netherlands, to be commanded 
by Ambroſio Spinola. The Truce between 
Spain and the United Provinces not being yet 
near expired, it was evident theſe Forces 
could be deſigned only againſt the Palatinate. 
Of this the Hollanders gave King James no- 
tice, and ſuch of the Courtiers as were not 
corrupted by Spaniſb Gold never ceaſed repre- 
ſenting to him the Danger to which the Elec- 
tor's Dominions would be expoſed, if he did 
not ſuddenly reſolve to prepare for their De- 


| "fence ; but Fame: could not prevail on himſelf 


to take ſuch Meaſures on bare Suſpicions. 
He was ſatisfied with ordering Sir Thomas Ed- 
munds, his Ambaflador at Bruſſels, to aſk the 
Archduke his Reaſons for ſuch a conſiderable 
Armament. The Archduke replied; it was 
by order of his Catholick Majeſty, and the 
Reaſon might be known from Spinola, who 
commanded the Army. Spinola, being aſked 
the ſame Queſtion, anſwered; That indeed 
he was ordered by the King of Spain to raiſe 
Forces, but knew not the Intent :. That his 
Orders being ſealed, he could not open them 
till his March, and if the Ambaſſador. would 
follow him, he might then be reſolved. Peo- 
ple muſt have been wilfully blind, not to 
- perceive the Drift of this Myſtery; and yet 
James ſtill: continued immoveable, relying on 
the Spaniards Friendſhip, and Gondomar's fair 
2 005 i 5 42 ff "BRL 
All England was extremely ſurprized at the 
King's Inſenſibility for his Son-in-Law, his 
Daughter, and their Children; but he, for 
his part, looked on the Quarrel between the 
Emperor and Frederick in a quite different 
Light. He was at the very Point of being 
ſtrictly united to the Houſe of Auſtria, by his 


[Son's Marriage with the Spaniſh Infanta, and 


at this very Ctifis his Son- in- Law, the Elector, 
had broken all his Meaſures by a raſn, unjuſt, 
and inconſiderate Action: for ſo he termed 
his accepting the Crown of Babemia. I it 


rreaſonable ( faid he) I fhould'ifaffer myſelf to gr 
be draun by a San-in-Law's Ambition and 


Horatio Vere, who had long ſerved in Holla 
where he had acquired great Reputation, cg, 
Burroughs and Herbert for Maajor- Genen 
The Earls of Oxford and Eſſix accompyig 
him, and commanded each a Compan | ; 
Gentlemen Volunteers. Rs 
This Regiment being raiſed with extrap 
dinary Promptneſs, was tranſported" to jy, 
land. Then they paſſed, the Rhine hy 
Wezel, to avoid Spinola, who was at 4} 


Chapelle, It was not without Danger h 


manded this Regiment, having under * 


Engliſh traverſed ſo many Countries to n 


the Palatinate ; nay, they durſt not haue g. 
tempted it, had not Prince Fredericꝶ Hem of 
Naſſau, with two thouſand Horſe and he 
Foot, conducted them to Franckfort, andþ. 
ceived the Vigilance of Spinola, who expedy 


them on another Road. It was the firſt of | having of 


W\rvembe 


Wind of t 


October before they joined the Army of ti 
King of Bohemia's Allies, commanded by hf : 


pach. 
Spinola, 

eighth of August, being come to Alla 

opened his Orders in Preſence of the H- 


Ambaſſador, who had accompanied hin d, 


far. The Orders were, to make Way 


whoſoever ſhould declare for the Elecu H 


latine. This was all Edmonds could lems 


Spinola's Deſigns. The reſt was eaſy v 


gueſſed, conſidering which Way he was nuts 
ing. He arrived in the Palatinate befor t 


tion of Moment enſued. The Seaſon, vii 


Engliſb in Garriſon at Heidelbergh, Malis 
and nm ct. 10. £197 29 
In April this Year, the King of Front 


to his Imperial Majeſty, and ſundry Gm 
Princes, the Duke of Angoulume, the hu 


of Bethune, and M Des Preaux, to aten 
appealing the Bobemian and Hungaria 
ſturbances. At the ſame time Jam 


patched Sir Henry Motton on the fame Eid 


and to exhort to Peace all the Powers 9 
in the Quarrel between Ferdinand and theP 
rave.” If, while he ſent this Ambafſadn,9 
had armed. by Land and Sea, and put * 


who departed from Bru: E 


Engliſh had joined the Confederate Army, ali 
took divers ſmall Places, The two Am 
tried each other for ſome time, and were «oi 
actually in fight ready to engage, but no: 
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Z nded 
daily grew more rigid, finally obliginy , nice 
retire into Winter Quarters, the confedeal 
Princes led home their Troops, leaving 1 


o repreſe; 


= my 
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Owerfy 


ms that 


-Law's | 
im as he 
ava] Hor 
Ovided he 
} Proceedi 
uch; nay, 


Humour into a. Var. againſt 'the "Houſe: of ſelf in a Condition to ſtrike Tertor, hs 
- Auſtria; - beo have: done me no Wrong ? monſtrances wouldidoubtlets have been WW 
Muſt 1 alter my Projects, all my  Meafures, ed to, and his Mediation perhaps «7 
becauſe the Elector Palatine has been pleaſed But Wotton, having traveried moſt fa 
co accept the. "Crown" of Bohemia,” without. jo Germany,” and difcoutrſed ſeveral Fu 

much as aſking 170 Advice? However by both Parties, brought back only genera's 
much Perſuaſion, he was finally prevailed! on preſſions, which ſhewed how little tie g 

is Maſter was regarded. 
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to ſuffer « Regiment of two thouſand ty. 
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in the mean time the Elector of Saxony, 
te Duke of Bavaria, and Marquis Spinela, 
who commanded ſeparate Armies againſt the 
King of Bohemia) began all three to a& in 
Sptember. I have already intimated what was 
| one by Spinola in the Palatinate, during this 
rt Campaign. The Elector of Saxony, at 
the Head of twenty thouſand Men, entered 
Luſatia, and by the End of Oclober conquer- 


timſelf, according to his Stipulation with Fer- 
and. 
While the Elector of Saxony was in Luſa- 
tia, the Duke of Bavaria having ſubdued 
Upper Auſtria, the beginning of September, 
joined Count Bocquoy, who commanded the 
Imperial Army in Bohemia. As Frederick had 
ll his Forces there, the Emperor's two Ge- 
nerals were obliged to take ſome Places before 
they could advance to Prague, At length, 
having opened a Paſſage, they came, early in 
wember, within fight of that Metropolis, 
nd of the Enemy's Army, poſted between 
hem'and the City. A few Days after was 
ekt the famous Battle of Prague, wherein 
crich's Army was entirely routed. This 
WT rince, who ſtayed at Prague during the Bat- 
le, haſtily retired with his Wife and Chil- 
Iren, leaving all his Baggage and Money in 
e City, which on the Morrow opened her 
ates to the Inperialiſis and Bavarians. Weſton 
nd Conway, the Englth Ambaſſadors, fol- 
pd him in his Flight; but, finding he 
eipned to withdraw into Holland, they ob- 
id a Paſs to return to Prague, where they 
emained not long, their ſtay being utterly 
kedleſs, | 
The Palatinate Campaign was no ſooner 
nded, than the Earl of Eſſex poſted away, 
o repreſent to his Majeſty the Impoſſibility 
f ove. that Country, without a ſpeedy and 
dwerful Succour, 
ms that James deſigned to ſupport his Son- 
-Law's Intereſt. - Count Gondomar ruled 
im as he pleaſed, by feeding him with con- 
mal Hopeswof the Marriage's good Succeſs, 
wided he would not diſturb the Negociation 
} Proceedings offenſive to the Catholick Mo- 
ch; nay, he told him, that ſhould the Empe- 
become Maſter of the Palatinate, it would 


uſe then it would be given to the Infanta 
h Preſent to her princely Conſort, who 
. t reſtore it to his Brother-in-Law the 
3 With James all this paſſed current. 
db ab poſleſſed with the Project of end- 
þ it War by means of this Match, that no- 


Ndomar had 


with Preſents and Penſions cor- 


allay ſuch 


FU, which 
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e the whole Country, which he kept for 


But it was not by Way of 


ly be a ſurer Means to terminate the War, 


u could change his Sentiment. Count 


- 
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rupted all thoſe who-had the King's Ear, and 
who took care to keep him in this vain Be- 
lief &, The reſt of the World were aſtoniſhed 
to ſee this Prince taking ſuch wrong Meaſures; 
but none durſt preſs him upon that Head, all 
knowing he liked not that any, except his 


Miniſters, ſhould ſpeak to him of State-Af- 


fairs, 

It is certain, James never deſigned to de- 
fend the Palatinate by Arms, while he had 
any hope of accompliſhing the Prince his Son's 
Marriage with the Infanta. He nevertheleſs 
uſed this Pretext to draw Money from his 
Subjects, and to ſend a Letter, ſigred by the 
Council to all the Nobility, and to the Lord 
Mayor of London, for a Benevolence: But 
ſeemingly this Method was unſucceſsful, ſo 
much were the People diſſatisfied with the 
Government. At the very Inſtant be ſeemed 
deſirous to defend the Palatinate, invaded by 


the Spaniards, Count Gondomar, properly 


ſpeaking, governed England by his Influence 
over the King. All who had any Expecta- 
tions from the Court were extremely careful 


no Way to offend him, as being ſenſible how 


much it was in his Power to prejudice thoſe 
he diſliked. Secretary Naunton, on ſome Oc- 
caſion, neglecting ſo neceſſary a Piece of Po- 
liticks, loſt his Employ, which was given, to 
Conway. 

On the other Hand, the Marquis of Buch. 
ingham ruled in the King's Name, without 
enduring the leaſt Contradiction. All Offices 
were abſolutely diſpoſed of by him, or indeed 
rather by his Mother, ſince he could not deny 
her any thing. As ſhe was extremely greedy 
of Money, and a moſt zealous Bigot to Popery, 
none were advanced but ſuch as could make 


large Preſents to the Favourite's Mother, and 
- | 


were well inclined to Rome, or at leaſt indiffe- 
rent as to Religion; nay, Places were frequent- 


ly taken from thoſe who had paid dear for 


them, in order to diſpoſe of them to new Pur- 


chaſers. Montague, having given twenty thou - 


ſand Pounds for the Office of Lord-treaſurer, 


was removed before the Year expired, and Sir 
Lionel Cranfield put in his Place, and created 
ſoon after Earl of Mzddleſex. Cranfield had 


been a London Merchant, and. had afterwards 


a Poſt in the Cuſtom-houſe, whence he was 
introduced at Court as a Projector; a Name 


given to ſuch as ſuggeſted to the Miniſters Ex- 
pedients for repleniſhing his Majeſty's Coffers 


when there was no Parliament. 
I muſt now briefly relate what paſſed in Bo- 
bemia and the Palatinate, after the Batile of 


Prague.” 


The Day after that Battle, the City of 
Prague ſurrendered at Diſcretion, and the 
Wo 3 5 | | OP 
phe 4m lays, he bribed the very Ladies, eſpecially thoſe who talked much, and to whom much Company reſorted, that they 
a were too ſowre in their Expreffions, and top them if they run on too faſt. But it ſeems he bad neglected _ 


of by | ; 
b 27 wes on his paſſing by her Window in his Chair, inſtead of anſwering his Salutat on as uſual, only gaped with her 
der Ladies epeating again next Day, he ſent to know te Reaſon ; ſhe replied,” That ſhe had a Mouth to ſtop as well as 


XK . : „ Due 
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few Troops with Don Gonſales de Cordoua, 
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Duke of Bavaria returned to Munich, leaving 
his Army in Bohemia under command of his 
General Count Tz/ly. On the other hand, 
Count Bucquoy departed, the twelfth of De- 
cember, for Moravia which voluntarily ſub- 
mitted, as deſpairing of Aſſiſtance, When 
Bucquoy had paſſed part of the Winter in Mo- 
ravia and at Vienna, he went and commanded 
the Imperial Army in Hungary, where, after 
having made ſome Progreſs, he was killed. 
A little before, Sileſia had alſo ſubmitted to 
the Emperor. | 
Mean while Count Mangfeldt had fortified 
himſelf in Bohemia, whence the Imperialiſts 
would have found it difficult to drive him. 
But the King of Bohemia, who was ſtill in 
Holland, hearing the Duke of Bavaria was 
preparing to invade the Upper Palatinate cauſed 
Mansfeldt to march his Army thither, having 
obtained of the Hollanders a hundred and fifty 
thouſand Florins to pay his Troops. Mansfeld? 


was not however in a Condition to withſtand 


Tilly, who being entered the Upper Palatinate 
with twenty-five thouſand Men, had taken 
Bamburgh and ſome other Places. Mean while, 
as Mansfeldt had entrenched himſelf behind a 
Moraſs, where it was impracticable to attack 
him, Count Tilly, to make him quit the Coun- 
try, concluded with him a Treaty, whereby 
he engaged to ſupply him with two hundred 
thouſand Florins. This Treaty was concluded 
the twenty-ſeventh of September, 1621, but 
ſome Difficulty ariſing, it was not executed; ſo 
Mansfeld? held his Poſt till the Arrival of Lord 
Digby, who, paſſing that way in his Return from 
Vienna, prevailed with him to march into 
the Lower Palatinate, which was in extreme 
Danger. By this Means the Upper Palatinate 
was effectally loſt, being reduced by the Duke 
of Bavaria. 

In the Year 1620. Spinola, as I ſaid, began 
his Conqueſts in the Lower Palatinate. Since 
the King of Bobemia's Allies Submiſſion to the 
Emperor, after the Battle of Prague, Spinola 
had continued his Conqueſts with Rapidity; 
for there was no Army to ſtop him, and the 
Engliſh was too weak to oppoſe his Progreſs. 
However, on the ſecond of Auguſt, 1620, a 
five Weeks Truce was concluded at Haguenau. 
The Archduke had made King James believe, 
he agreed to this Truce purely on his account; 
but in reality it was purely to afford Ferdinand 
Leiſure to ſend Forces into the Lower Pala- 
tinate, in the room of thoſe Spinola was lead- 
ing back to the Netherlands, becauſe of the 
Expiration of the twelve Vears Truce between 
Spain and Holland. Spinola leaving but very 


who was to command in the Palatinate, the 


At Bruſh they painted him with his Pockets hanging out, 

In Antwerp they painted the Queen of Bohemid like a poor Tri 

her Bick, and King James carrying the Cradle after her ; and every one of theſe Pictures had ſeyeral Mottos expre 
Cale, Vol. I. .pzg- 126. ira anc 888 . 
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England, a hundred thouſand Ambaſſav 


advanced to Poſts but Papiſts, Armor 


Mantler, with her Hair hanging about her Ears, 


Truce was as much for the Spaniard; Adu 

tage as for the King of 3 | wy . 
ter, the Spaniſh Army being become ten thou. Pr 
ſand ſtrong, Vere was obliged to ſhelter him M in 
ſelf in Wormes, Mean while, the Spaniſh Ge. * ou 
neral became Maſter of Stein, Ladenburg an mel 
Keiſers-Lautern, and in October beſieged ha koned 


| kenaal, whither Vere had retired. There * proved 


no other way to fave this important Place, thy 
as I obſerved, by cauſing Mansfeld? to ad an Arrc 
from the Upper Palatinate, On Mans: s Ac 
Approach, Gonſales raiſed the Siege of Ha. apable 
kendal : but immediately after Tilly arriyn 1 Fur 
in the Lower Palatinate, with the Bevel A hy 
Army, and ſome Troops of Mentz and Vim. puncil 
burg, Mansfeldt was forced to withdraw i Whil 
Alſatia, This Campaign ended with the Lu; ferment 
of all the Towns in the Lower Palatinate, «. ihr: for! 
cept Manheim, Heidelbergb, and Franknj Bruſſels 
which were the moſt important. Pere cou. iunate þ 
nued at Frankendal, Herbert commanded n MMi-lation: 
Manheim, and Burroughs ini Heidelberg), id. 

King James Conduct in this Affair lite :rliame 
helped to eſtabliſh his Reputation abroad, 1 en. 
was now two Years ſince his Son-in-lw; erailed 
Dominions were invaded by the Duke of Vt have 
varia, and he was not ſeen to take am ured at t 
fectual Courſe for their Recovery, Emballes ind Jan. 
and Sollicitations were the only Arms he He Diſea. 
for that Purpoſe. The King of Spain r. James” 
muſed him four or five Years with Hopes o iſs Son's 
a Marriage which advanced not, and by o Milli 
Means tied up his Hands while he ſeized the Won of th 
Palatinate. In fine, when all Europe expetd Would pre 
he would open his Eyes to look toward WAP Compe 
Kingdom's, his Family's, and his own lr hoped | 
reſts, and take ſome vigorous Reſolution, ip, and 
was heard that he was irreconcileably at V-;BMould fur 
riance with his Parliament. Hereupon he n- in-La. 
deſpiſed abroad, and Inſults ſoon folk of | 
Contempt. In the Netherlands he was g bis was a 
lickly ridiculed on their Stages. Coma and Son 
were acted, with Meſſengers haſtily bro", mani! 
News that the Palatinate was juſt ready und Dig, 
over-run by the numerous Forces ſending the herein he 
ther by the King of Spain's Enemies; ii e, 
King of Denmark was to find a hundred He A- tic. 
ſand pickled Herrings ; the Hollanders a Publick 
dred thouſand Butter-boxes ; and the Rg Ma: 


the M. 


In one Place, King James was pictured un 
a Scabbard without a Sword ; in another in 
a Sword which could not be drawn, of 
diverſe Perſons ſtood pulling at it?. l 
what gave moſt Chagrin to that Party mn 
oppoſed the Court, was to ſee Bucking'm# 
vern ſo abſolutely, that James ſeemed to 
made his Favourite his Maſter. None ® 


[ [} 


and not one Penny in them ; and his Purſe turned Van | 
her Ol 9 8 


ſling their! 
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pearance, his Catholick Majeſty might either 
haſten or delay, juſt as himſelf pleaſed, Mean 
while, the hope of a ſpeedy Concluſion of this 


ch as were reſumed to have little or no Re- 
In We, at Court ſuch only paſſed 
fr Proteſtants as were for the Royal Preroga- 
ne in its utmoſt Extent, be their Creed what 
1 would; all the reſt were Puritans. Abbot 
himſelf Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was rec- 
koned among the Puritans, becauſe he ap- 
oved not of the Court Maxims. He had 
the Misfortune, in 1622, to kill a Man with 
in Arrow as he was ſhooting at a Buck; and 
his Accident occaſioned his being deemed in- 
pable of any longer performing the epiſco- 
Functions; wherefore he reſolved alſo to 
ve himſelf the Trouble of going to the 
ancil, where his Advice was little regarded. 
While Peoples Minds were in this Sort of 
Fermentation, James wanted Money. He 
ras for ſending D:ghy to Spain, and Weſton to 
Bruſels, to finiſh at once the Marriage and Pa- 
nate Affairs: beſide Buckingham and his 
gelations were a Gulph which could not be 
led. There was no probability of a new 
lament, after the Steps James had lately 
ken. Though a Parliament could have been 
reyailed on to give the King Money, it would 
ot have been till after their Privileges were ſe- 
red at the Expence of the Prerogative Royal, 
d James thought that Remedy worſe than 
be Diſeaſe. 5+ 

Fames's Project was to conclude the Prince 
s Son's Marriage, and receive the Dowry of 
uo Millions, before he demanded Reſtitu- 
on of the Palatinate, for fear the Spaniard 
ould pretend that this Reſtitution was to he 
| Compenſation of the Dowry : after that, 
> hoped the King of Spain, through Friend- 
Ip, and in conſideration of their Alliance, 
ould ſurrender the Lower Palatinate to his 
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Marriage, the two Millions Dowry, and Re- 
ſtitution of the Palatinate fo fettered Fames's 
Hands, that he durſt not move even a Finger to 
offend the Spanzard, for fear of defeating fo 
noble a Project. Thus, whenever he talked 
of engaging in a War to recover: the Palati- 
nate, it was always with this Reſtriction, if 
he could not obtain it by fair Means, becauſe 
he thought himſelf ſure of Succefs in his Ne- 
gociations. : 

The King of Bohemia, plainly perceiving 
his. Royal Father-in-Law uſed very ineffectual . 
Methods to reſtore him to his Dominions, be- 


lieved it adviſable to try ſome other Expedient. 


He was ſtill Maſter of Manheim, Heidelberg 
and Frankendal, and Count Mansfeldt, though 
withdrawn into Alſatia, had it ſtill in his 
Power to re-enter the Lower Palatinate. In 
order to improve this latter Remedy, he agreed 
with Prince Chriſtian of Brunſwick, Admini- 


ſtrator of the Biſhoprick of Halberſtadt, ho 


_had accompanied him to the Hague, to raiſe 


Forces in Weſiphalia, and join Mansfeldt, At 
the ſame time, he made a like Agreement 
with the Prince of Baden-Durlach, who pro- 
miſed alſo to levy Troops for the ſame Purpoſe, 
Seemingly, the Hollanders ſupplied Monies for 
theſe Levies, on account of the Advantage 
they ſhould reap from this powerful Diver- 
ſion. Theſe two Princes kept Promiſe with 


/ his Bohemian Majeſty, and each headed ten or 


o"-in-Law, and oblige the Emperor and 
le of Bavaria to reſtore him the Upper. 
b lis was all he intended to do for his Daugh- 


rand Son-in-Law. That this was his De- 
gu, manifeſtly appears in his Inſtructions to 
od Digby, before his Departure. for Spain, 
herein he was expreſly ordered, Not to make 
e fair of the Palatinate one of the Mar- 
ge Articles, James would however have 
e Publick believe, that his chief Aim in the 
Janſh Match was to procure his Son-in-Law 
Eſlitution of the Palatinatte. 
However this be, ames, being abſolutely 
id on this Scheme, ſent Dighy Ambaſſador- 
Kaordinary to Spain, to conclude the Mar- 


0 had been ſome time at the Court of Phi- 


#; ſettled, but the reſt were not to be 
of, till the Pope's Diſpenſation was ob- 
ied, tor fear of labouring to no Purpoſe. 
vas one of the Spaniſh Court's Artifices 
along the Affair, and have Time to com- 
e e Fate fa 
benlation was expected, Which, in all Ap- 


» 


d Treaty, jointly with Sir Walter Afton,” 


— 


IV. The Articles concerning Religion were 


twelve thouſand Men. The Difficulty 
how to enter the Lower Palatinate, where the 
Spantards were very powerful. However, the 
Matter not appearing quite impoſſible, the 
Prince of Brunſwick took the Field in Weſipha- 
lia, and ſeized ſome Places in the County of 
March. This drew upon him a Detachment 
of the Spaniſo Army from the Netherlands, 
under Conduct of Count Henry de Bergh, who 
was joined by the Count of Anbalt with an- 
other Detachment of the Bavarian Army, 
commanded by Count Tilly in the Palatinate. 
By this Means, Prince Chriſtian ſaw himſelf 


detained ſome time in Weſtphalia; but at 


length Count Bergh being recalled, he was at 
Liberty to advance. On the othgs Hand, it 
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tiently expected the erh of ba two Ar- 
Aſſiſtance. It would be 
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rians. It will ſuffice to fay, the Prince of 
Baden was defeated the fixth of May ; that 
afterwards the King of Bohemia and Mans- 
feldt marching to Prince Chriſtian, met Count 
put them to Rout, and forced 
them to retire to Manheim. This Battle was 
fought the twelfth of 
after, Tilly alſo attacked Prince Chri/tian, who 
was advanced to the Borders of the Palatinate, 
and though he gained over him ſome Advan- 
tage, could not however prevent his paſſing to 


Tilly, who 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Eight Days 


Manhetm with good part of his Forces. 


the Battle, Mansfeld? 
wards Holland. | | 

During this interim Count Tz/ly, having no 
Enemy to oppoſe him in the Lower Palatinate, 
carried Heidelberg by Storm, took Manheim 
by a long Blockade, and then befieged Fran- 
kendal. Soon after which the Emperor in- 
veſted the Duke of Bavaria with the Electo- 
Dignity, and the Upper Palatinate, not- 
poſition of divers Princes 
who were poſſeſſed of hereditary Dominions, 
and to whom ſuch a Precedent gave juft Occa- 
fion of Apprehenſion. Such was the Effect of 
King James's three Years Negociations, in fa- 
vour of his Son-in-Law, who was finally de- 
ſpoiled of all his Dominions and Dignities ; 
but the Spamiſb Match was to recover all. We 
muſt now. ſee the Succeſs of that tedious Ne- 
n, the only remarkable Event of the 
Year 1623. 885 | 

What 


Tal 
withſtanding 


to which 
hy, 


= 


on. Hence it is eaſy to perceive, that 


. -» 


Some time after, the Spaniards and Bava- 
rians were ſo ſtrongly recruited, that their Ar- 
my conſiſted of more than fifty thouſand Men, 
with which they almoſt ſurrounded their Ene- 
mies, between Manheim and Heidelberg. Where- 
fore the King of Bohemia, deſpairing ever to 
recover what he had loſt, returned to Holland. 
After his Departure, the Prince of Brunſwick 
and Count Mansfeld? reſolved to join Prince 
Maurice in the Netherlands, and march thro' 
Lorain. As they were obliged to take a Com- 
paſs, Gon/alez de Cordoua, parting from Tilly, 
marched and expected them in Brabant, to 
obſtru& their Paſſage. The two Armies meet- 
ing between Namur and Bruſſels, fought with 

qual Succeſs'; but the Prince of Brunſwick 
loſt one of his Arms by a Cannot Shot. After 
purſued his March to- 


dlely obſtructed the Marriage, were 
the Articles concerning Religion. The Earl 
of Briftol had been diſputing the Ground Inch 
by Inch, ever fince his Arrival in Spain, and 
Philip IV, was not thereat diſpleaſed, becauſe 
it gave him Opportunity to gain Time. In 
Auguſt 1622, the Spaniard demanded certain 
Articles in favour of the Enghfþ Catholicks ; 
the Ambaſſador made no other Re- 
than that he would there with acquaint the 
his Maſter. At the ſame time, his Ho- 
put his Poſtils or Notes to the Articles 


| Seed 2 
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Adventure. Buckingham put it into Prince 


the Infanta privately; the Spaniſh Cuſtaꝶ 


the Roman and Spaniſh Courts ated in concen 
both tending to a like Purpoſe. | 

But the Face of this Affair was ſyqa,y 
changed by a very odd and moſt extraording? 


rely br ( 
ons. | 
auſe of 
py thin 
Jake of 
Yarles, 
hought 
ye, and 
eaſures 
rely 1s 
1 
4 ptible 


Charles's Head,” that it behoved him perſonal 
to fetch home from Spain his Miſtreſs the I 
fanta. The Difficulty was to obtain his Ma. 
jeſty's Conſent. His Highneſs aſked it beg 
Buckingham, and exprefled fo earneſt x Del 
to make the Journey, that James granted hi 
Requeſt without much Heſitation, and put of 


'till next Day to conſider of Means to eff afectit 
it; but having more ſeriouſly reflected on thy nos cv: 
Affair, his Mind was quite changed on this R 
Morrow, when Prince Charles and Buctigim rd wo 


came ta him. He repreſented to them, hoy wand, 


fruitleſs ſuch a Journey would be in the . him fo 
ſent Situation of the Marriage Affair, and the break of 
Inconveniences wherewith it might be atten. varez. 
ed: But inſtead of anſwering his Realm Wi: inding 
Buckingham rudely told him, he had given i ince Chas 
Word, and if he broke it ſhould be never ne e him t. 
credited, In Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory may ds foug] 
ſeen at large this Converſation, which ended {:r of 
with King Fames's Permiſſion, extorted by n that i 
Prince and Buckingham, for this unaccouWiere was n 
able, raſh, and moſt perillous Journey, Mee by th 
was reſolved, that Buckingham ſhould accan- on to ex 
pany his Royal Highneſs, with only two ot e between 


viz. Sir Francis Coftington, who had b 
King James's Agent in Spain, and retumil 
thence in September, add Endymion Prin 
Gentleman of the Prince's Bed-Chamber, al 
who had been brought up at Madrid; tu 


mn a truſt 
caſe he 
not imp 
tom ſuch 
d muſt | 


EM RE D a» ATE os . n . 


they ſhould go Poſt through Fance, and l be cor 
whole be a Secret, that they might be at bam 
ſtance before their Departure was known. I Duke, 
Reſolution taken, the Prince and Buchiguentions as 
defired only two Days to prepare. e was nc 
They ſet out Poſt the ſeventeenth of Fl refolved 
bruary, and arrived ſafely at Madrid the i for any 
venth of March, and alighted at the E that the 
Briſtols, who was not a little ſurprized at His Preter 
Sight of his Highneſs, I ſhall not ſtay v 4 owever 
ſcribe the magnificent Reception Prince 0WWnined, oc 
met with at the Court of Spain, wit" AF whom + 
made himſelf known; contenting myſelf wi it, In the 
only ſaying, that they ſhewed him all the MWiculties yy 
ſpect due to his Birth, and uſed all poſi to obtai 
Careſſes to teſtify their Satisfaction at h VP" to de 
lantry to the Fae and his Candour in 7 Wg ban: r 
confiding in his Catholick. Majeſty's Ce © his Po 
ſity. The only Point wherein great Cern e once 
was uſed, was his not being ſuffered ® which fo 


mit not ſuch Familiarity, and the mot 


cauſe the Diſpenſation not being yet ce. ul Cere 


could not, in ſtrictneſs, be conſidered 6 
Infanta's future Conſort. oy MW... e 

But after Prince gs had been mug een. w 
Months in Spain, the Marriage: treat "8" 


/ 


| 


rely broke off, after many tedious Procraſtina- 
jon. I | : 
use of this Breach, but could never meet with 
y thing ſatisfactory. All agree it was the 
ke of Buckingham who. firſt inſpired Prince 
lar ke, and afterwards his Majeſty, with the 
bought; but it is difficult to gueſs bis Mo- 
e and what induced him to break his firſt 
ſures, and. purſue a contrary Courſe, ſo ob- 
rely is this Point explained by the Hiſtorians, 
me fay, the Duke rendered himſelf con- 
"ible and odious to the Court of Spain, 
affecting to follow the French Faſhions, in 
moſt every thing oppoſite to the Spaniſßh; that 
- this Reaſon, ſeeing the Infanta and Spa- 
unh would have great Power at the Court of 
gland, he imagined they might at length 
him ſome ill Turn, and therefore reſolved 
wreak off the Match. Others ſay that Count 
kurez, King Philip the Fourth's Favourite, 
minding Bubkingham of his Promiſe that 
nce Charles ſhould turn Catholick, that Duke 
e him the Lye to his Face, and thence for- 
ds fought Means to quit the Spaniſb Court, 
far of the Count's Revenge. Some af- 
m that the Queen of Bobemia, perceiving 


ate by this Marriage, and having much more 
on to expect great Advantages from a Rup- 
e between England and Spain, ſent Bucking- 
n a truſty Meſſenger, with certain Offers, 
caſe he would procuts a Breach. This 
not improbable, ®nd the Hollanders, to 
om ſuch Union between Spain and En- 
1d muſt needs have been prejudicial, might 
ll be concerned in the Project. In fine, 
tingham's greateſt Favourers pretend, that 
þ Duke, having ſounded the King of Spain's 
entions as to reſtoring the Palatinate, found 
pe was nothing to be expected, and there- 
E reſolved to break off a Match deſigned 
for any other purpoſe; it is at leaſt cer- 
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Wis Pretence to juſtify the Rupture. _ 

Wowever this be, Buckingham being ſo de- 
ned, foon prevailed : on Prince -Charles , 
We hom he had now a very great. Aſcen- 
u. In the Execution of this Deſign, two 
cuſties were to be ſurmounted. The firſt 
„ tO obtain King 
nd to get Prince Charles out of Spain. 
Ang ban muſt have been thoroughly ſatis- 
of his Power over the King, to hope he 
d at once incline him to defiſt from à Pro- 
. for ſeven whole Vears he had ſo 
my purſued, cat the very time all was 
uded, and nothing wanting but the ma- 
mul Ceremonies, He however deſpaired 


- 


in to permit him to ſee England again.” WFrhwood, p. 8. 
Wo 6 Y and 


0 8 with the Court of 


/ 


JAMES. I. 


have carefullly ſcarched after the real 


re was no likelihood of recovering the Pala- 


that the King, Prince and Duke made uſe 


Fames's Conſent. The 


o the Spanif Affair, „That never Prince was more obliged 


not of ſucceeding, and therefore gave him no- 
tice; that he had at laſt diſcovered the King 
of Spain's Inſincerity; that not only he had 
no Inclination to cauſe the Palatinate to be re- 
ſtored, but alſo was far from having the leaſt 


Thought of accompliſhing the Marriage; and : 


the Prince was in Danger of being detained in 
Spain all his Life. To ſapport what Buck- 
ingbam urged; Prince Charles alſo wrote to the 
King, his Father, telling him, He muſt now 
look upon his Siſter and her Children, never 
thinking more of him, and forgetting he ever 
had ſuch a Son. King James fell, or rather 
threw himſelf into this Snare, without the 
leaſt Reflection, and wrote inſtantly to Buck- 
ingham, to bring away the Prince at all Events; 
ſending likewiſe at the ſame time ſome Ships 
to San Andero, in Biſcay, to take them on 
board. „ 6 Ne Y ey 

The firſt Difficulty being overcome, Means 
were to be deviſed to quit Spain, and not give 
the Court any Suſpicion. Happily for them, 
the Pope had not yet ſent the Diſpenſation, 
nor even fixed any time for it; fo Buckingham 
notified to his Catholick Majeſty the Order he 
had received to bring back the Prince to En- 


gland, his Return being abſolutely neceſſary to 


remove the Nation's Jealouſy of his ſo-long 
Stay in Spain: Adding, his r ee a 
cauſe no conſiderable Alteration, ſince he would 


leave in the Hands of any Perſon his Majeſty 


ſhould pleaſe to nominate, a Proxy to eſpouſe 
the Infanta in his Name, as ſoon as the Diſ- 
penſation ſhould arrive, The Catholick Mo- 
narch was ſomewhat ſurpriſed at the Prince's 
Deſign; nevertheleſs, as he deſired not the 


Infanta his Siſter ſhould go before Spring, he 


imagined that, after the Eſpouſals, it would 
be eaſter to detain her, than if the Prince of 
Wales was actually in Spain, and therefore he 
the more willingly conſented to his Highneſs's 
Dole > ˙ A 

The Prince and Duke arrived in October at 


Portſmouth, and thence poſted to Roy/ton , 


where the King was. It ſeems they durſt not 
immediately diſcover to his Majeſty their De- 
fign of breaking off the Match, but thought 
fit to take ſome Precautions, to render it leſs 
„ Shan? 0 Eohod gurl 

It muſt be obſerved that the Prince of Wales, 
before he left Spain, had employed Artifice to 
gain time, knowing he could not break off 
the Marriage without his Father's Conſent: 
He had cauſed it to be inſerted in the Proxy, 
chat it ſhould remain in full foroe only till 
Chriſtmas. He hoped the Diſpenſation would 
not arrive before that time, or if it came but a 
few Days before, the Proxy would be uſeleſs; 


Bo been wondered at! why-the King of Gass ſhould be ſo willing to let the Prince go, when he might have kept him, 
| of him what Advantage he pleaſed. But this Point is cleared by the Remark with which Spanhemins ſums up what te- 
to à Siſter; than King Charles I. was to the Queen ot Bhemiq 1 


i Was only the Conſidera ry her and ber. Children; who! were then the next Heirs aftet him to * n of Balend, | 
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and in effect, as Briſtol was not to deliver it 
till ten Days after the Diſpenſation reached 
Madrid, if the tenth Day was after Chriſtmas 
Day, the Proxy would be of no force, by vir- 
tue of the inſerted Clauſe. But this Precau- 
tion was not ſufficient, becauſe the Diſpenſa- 
tion might happen to be at Madrid above ten 
Days before Chriſtmas. This finally obliged 
the Prince and Duke to diſcover their Secrets 
to his Majeſty. Whether James yielded to 
their Reaſons, or through exceſſive Condeſcen- 


fion for his Son and Favourite would not vex 


them by a Denial, he wrote to the Earl of 
Briſtol the thirteenth of November, expreſly 
ordering him not to deliver the Proxy till after 
Chriſtmas : that is, when it was no longer va- 
lid. Moreover he enjoyned him not to diſco- 
ver this Order to the Court of Spain till the 
very laſt, This Letter was ſent to the Earl 
by three ſeveral Meſſengers, two by Land and 
one by Sea, for fear of Accidents. It came 
in a critical Time, for the Diſpenſation ar- 
rived at Madrid the Beginning of December, 
new Style, and his Majeſty's Letter the thir- 
teenth of November old Style. On receit of 
this Diſpenſation, King Philip immediately or- 
dered all Requiſites towards celebrating the 
Eſpouſals to be prepared * ; but the ten Days 
being expired, and the Marriage Solemnities 
expected, the Earl of Briſtol notified to him 
his Royal Maſter's Orders, not to deliver the 
Proxy till after Chriſtmas. He readily com- 
prehended his Brizannick Majeſty's Drift, ſince 
the Proxy would then be invalid. That very 
Day, he ſent the Earl of Briſtol Orders to de- 
mand no more Audience, and gave command, 


that the Infanta ſhould be no longer ſtyled 


Princeſs of Wales, as ſhe had been ever ſince 
the Arrival of the Diſpenſation, and cauſed to 
ceaſe all the Preparations. 
caſt the whole Blame on the King of England, 
he ſent the Earl of Briſtol, on the eighth of 
Fanuary, 1624. a written Promiſe, ſigned with 
his own Hand, whereby he engaged to cauſe 
the Palatinate to be reſtored to the Elector 
Palatine. This the Earl of Briſtol in the ſuc- 
ceeding Reign, affirmed before the Parliament 
in his Defence. | | 

Thus ended the Spaniſh Match . Buſineſs, 
which had found King James ſeven whole 
Years conſtant Employment, During all which 
time, he moſt earneſtly ſollicited its Conclu- 
fion, and to ſucceed, ſcrupled not facrificing 
the Intereſts of his Son-in-law ; his own Re- 
putation; the Religion he profeſſed; the Good 
of his People, and the Laws of his Realm ; 
but when it was at length juſt on the Point 
of accompliſhing, he ſuddenly broke it off, for 


thence he had Inſtructions to go and make known to all Princes and Potentates, Allies to Spain, how year the 7 — 
When the Diſpenſation came, Bonfires were made throughout all Spair, the 19th of December was fixed for the 
Preſents were provided for our = and Prince, the Infanta's Family was ſettled,” and the Beginning of March app 


coming over into England, Cc. ory p.:770, ning; 
BH | E 0 


fington, was, on ſome Pretext, ſent on: ll 


Mean while, to 


and Marriage were two diſtinct Aa 


of ENGLAND, 


Reaſons never yet thoroughly penetrateq, | 
can only be aſcribed to his Weakneſs fo k 
Favourite, Lord Clarendon ſays poſitively N rgociat 
King was compelled to it by the Duke , 4 72 
Buckingham, who, in breaking the Marrig * the 
reſumed the ſame Impetuofity he had Ny + or N 
to binjlf in the Debate of the Journ 7 
pain. | 
Mean while, the Prince and the Duke hn Theme 
in view another Project. This was to mu roland 
his Highneſs with Henrietta Maria, Sif Gr 
| „ Ollter ordinary 
Lewis XIII. King of France, whereto mis Pala 
readily conſented. He was ſo prepoſſeſal (onferen 
with the Opinion of his own Grandeur H larles: 
he could not once think of marrying hi 8: :,000 
to any but a Princeſs royally born, and Kin ower Pal 
Henry the Fourth's third Daughter was Hanes p 
only undiſpoſed of Princeſs ſo qualified Hie Leag 
in Europe, Very ſeemingly, the Quen oSctexts 
Bohemia's Meſſenger to Buckingham, vba orily der 
Spain, made him the firſt Overture of tfffontent h 
Match, and that Duke thereupon reſolved 1uded, 1 
break off the Marriage Prince Charles ws wi lage tl 
the Point of concluding with the lfm my. 
Howſoever this may have been, Jana HH rueral © 
proving the Project, Henry Rich Lord y his 
einforcin 
France, in order to found the Court ce = 
ing the Marriage; and, before his Depatir is was, 
he was created Earl of Holland; which W-c:2uc , * 
riage after took effect, but was not aue Pror 
pliſhed in King Fames's Days. Wot conclu 
The Earl of Holland, ſoon after his Amt WE orces to 
having notified that Leis XIII. was inf ried in 1 
to liſten to the Overture of a Marrix vn While | 
tween the Prince of Wales and Princels h peditior 
rietta Maria, his Siſter, King James appum nta 1/26: 
the Earl of Curliſie to negociate the Hi f Franke: 
jointly with his ſaid Excellency. Won, and, 
On the Earl of Carliſſes Departur ep only 
France, to haſten the Marriage Treaty, I f venty-fix 
Orders to propoſe to that Court a Leap Jil, he all 
gainſt the Houſe of Auſtria. This WI ariſon | 
Prince and Buckingham's grand Aim. I throu 
was then between the Kings of Fran aclty's * 
Spain, a Conteſt concerning the J a their F. 
which made the Court of England ig lied; Shi 
Lewis would readily liſten: to ſuch a Fro ende. 
and indeed he did ſo; but it was purely vi opointed, 
timidate his Holineſs and the Spaniark, nm the! 
not with Deſign to conclude the Lt Paſ 
The Duke of Bavaria had in the E Yair's. 


0 


could n 
cluſion 


Court certain Friends, who procured hie 
abundantly more regarded than the, 

Palatine, a Prince expulſed his Domu0®, : 
a Refugee in Holland: ſo Lewis's 


told the Engliſb Ambaſſadors, that the Le 
8 ſp * Affairs WI 


7 
700 


ined 


could not be treated of together, but on Con- 
duſion of the Marriage the League ſhould be 
nepociated. By this Anſwer they held the 
Frghſp in hope, and the Spaniards in fear. 
the other hand, Count Mansfeldt ſtayed 
it or near Paris, and the Spantards knew 
te conferred very frequently with Leuis's Mi- 
We time after Mansfeldt paſſed over to 
England, where he was received with extra- 
nary Careſſes, and lodged by the Prince in 
is Palace at Sr. James's. There, after ſome 
Conferences, he agreed with the King, Prince 
Mrls and Buckingham, that he ſhould have 
12000 Men, to carry the War into the 
wer Palatinate, This Project being formed, 
nes preſſed the Court of France touching 
he League ; but his Propoſal was, on ſundry 
retexts artfully evaded, though not peremp- 
prily denied. He was therefore obliged to 
ontent himſelf, till the League ſhould be con- 
uded, with demanding of King Lewis a 
aflage through his Dominions for Mansfeldt's 
umy. His ſaid French Majeſty, in Terms 
eneral or ambiguous, made him hope not 
nly his granting a Paſſage, but likewiſe his 
WW:inforcing this Army with a Body of his own 
oops. The Event manifeſted that his Mean- 
Ws was, this ſhould be after concluding the 
egue, whereas the Exgliſb took it for a po- 
de Promiſe, whether the League was or was 
Wot concluded. Purſuant to this Scheme, the 
*orces to be commanded by Mansfeldt were 
evied in England. . 
While this Army was making ready for the 
pedition, James got preſented to the In- 
nta Iſabella a Memorial, demanding the City 
F Frantendal, which ſhe, held in Sequeſtra- 
Won, and, by the Treaty of London, was to 
ep only till the Truce expired, v2z. the 
wenty-ſixth of October. In the ſame Memo- 
al, he alſo demanded a free Paſſage for the 
arifon he was ſending to Frankendal, not 
fly through the Infanta's and his Catholick 
Majeſty's Territories, but likewiſe thro' thoſe 
I their Friends and Allies. The Infanta re- 
ied; She would order the Governor of 
rantendal to ſurrender the Place on the Day 
Ppointed,” to ſuch as ſhould produce a Power 
Tom the King of England; that ſhe would 
ant a Paſſage through her own and the King 
f Spain's Dominions, to the fifteen hundred 
ot, and two thouſand Horſe, which, accord- 
to the Treaty of London, were to take Poſ- 
ſion of Frankendal, and, in general, would 
nttually execute the Treaty; but as to his 
Pajſty's farther Demand, to procure him a 
alſage for his Troops through the Imperial 
ates, ſhe declared, 'it was not in her Power, 
Neither was ſhe obliged to it. Thus the Court 
fiend experimentally found their Error, 
. inſerting in the Treaty of London, what 
Mere afterwards forced to demand, and 
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what the Infanta might juſtly refuſe. It is 
very true, in withdrawing the Engliſh Gar- 
riſon from Frankendal, ames met not with 
any Obſtacle ; but he could not expect the like 
Facility in their return thither. Some have 
reported, that on the fifteenth of Ofober, 
the Governor of Frankendal marched out 
thence with his Garriſon ; but, not finding 
without the Gates of that City any to take 
Poſſeſſion for the King of Englaud, re-entered 
immediately, 

This was not the only Error of the Engli/h 
Court, then the moſt impolitick in Europe. 
The twelve thouſand Men whom Mansfeldt 
was to conduct into the Palatinate, were em- 
barked in December, in extreme cold Wea- 
ther, without the leaſt doubt of their Paſſage 
through France. Nevertheleſs, when this Ar- 


my came before Calais, the French would not 


ſuffer them to land. Abundance of Time 
paſſed in the diverſe Goings and Comings be- 
tween- Calais and the Court, and all no 
Purpoſe : the King of France conſtanuy aſ- 


ſerted, he had never poſitively promiſed to 


grant theſe Troops a Paſſage. Some Authors 
term this a real Breach of Faith. I know not 
whether they are in the right, and whether 
the Court of England is not rather to be blamed 
for not taking better Meaſures, and ſecuring a 
Paſſage through France before the Army's 
Imbarkation, However this be, the Army 
ſuffering greatly on board the Ships, where the 
Soldiers lay very cloſely ſtowed, Mansfeldt was 
forced to ſail for Zealand, where he met with 
like Difficulties. The Zealanders faid, they 
had not Proviſions for ſuch a Number of 
Troops, having had no notice of their coming. 
Much Iime was employed in negociating, 
Meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, and after- 
wards to London. Mean while, the Peſtilence 
raging among the Soldiers, more than two 
thirds periſhed before they were ſuffered to 
land. Moſt of thoſe who eſcaped, either de- 
ſerted, or liſted among the ſix thouſand Engli/h 
then in the States Service. Thus, by the Court's 
wrong Meaſures, this Army became uſeleſs, 
and the Money all loſt which was expended in 
levyne Wet 1 ie f 

About the Middle of March following, in 
the Year 1625, King James was ſeized with a 
tertian Ague, of which he hid ſome Fits: 
But though, generally ſpeaking, ſuch Agues 
are not dangerous in the Spring, this brought 
him to his Grave. He died at Theobalds the 
twenty-ſeventh of March, in the fifty-ninth 
Year: of his Age, after a twenty- two Vears 
in England. e 


His Death, happening as I may ſay ſudden- 


ly and unexpectedly, cauſed many Suſpicions, 
which fell on the Duke of Buckingham. As 
one of his Majeſty's Fits was going off, the 
Duke cauſed certain Plaiſters to be applied to 
his Side and Wriſts, and gave him twice with 
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his dw Hands a Medicine to drink, in Ab- 


28 A 


| King than ſuch a Deſign. 


ſence of the Phyſicians; nay, he would have 
given it a third time, but could not perſuade 
him to take it. The King, finding himſelf 
much worſe, ſent for his Phyficians, who ſaid 
poſitively, they would not preſcribe if the Plai- 
ters were not immediately removed: How- 
eyer, the King died within a few Days. Buck- 
ingbum was afterwerds impeached by the Com- 
mons, not directly for poiſoning the King, but 
for daring to apply Remedies without the Ad- 
vice of his Phyſicians, © SE 
King James left only a Son and a Daughter. 
His Daughter was married to a Prince who 
had loſt his Dominions, -and was fled for Re- 
fuge to Reenen, in ths Province of Utrecht, 
where he held his little-Court in no ſmall In- 
digence. King James, who was ſo liberal, is 
accuſed of having but ſparingly contributed to 
the Maintenance of this diſconſolate Family; 
but I am not certain there is any ground for 
this Accuſation. Charles, Prince of Wales, who 
ſucceeded his Father, was ſtill more unfortu- 
nate than his Siſter, 8 . 
James I. has had for Hiſtorians Men very 
much prepoſſeſſed in his Favour, or extremely 
prejudiced againſt him. Some repreſent him 
perfect Pattern of a good King; others 
blacken his Reputation as much as poſſible, 
by aggravating his Failings. The Reaſon of 
this Diverſity proceeds from the Hiſtory of 
his Reign being penned at the Time when 
the Animoſity of the two Parties was at the 
Height, whence both have happened to leave 
in their Writings evident Marks of their Paſ- 
fion. Therefore the Character of this Prince 
muſt not be formed either upon the Praiſes of 


the one, or the Invectives of the other, but 


on his manner of governing, on his Speeches 


and Actions. 


The principal Ingredients in King James's 
Panegyrick is the conſtant Peace he cauſed his 
Subjects to enjoy. This cannot be faid to be 
the Effet of Chance, fince it clearly appears 
to have been his ſole, or at leaſt chief Aim 
in his Adminiſtration, Nothing, ſays his 
Friends, is more noble or more worthy a great 
| But this Deſign 
loſes all its Merit, if the Prince is diſcovered 
by his Conduct, to preſerve Peace only thro' 
Timidity, ſupine Indolence, and exceſſive Love 
of Eaſe and Repoſe ; and King Fames's whole 


| Deportinent evidences | his having acted by 


42 As to this King's Perſon (fays Velword, p. 17.) tho' his Father and Mother were eſteemed. the handſomeſt Couple © — 
R | | f ä | N = 2 — 


Mary Stuart or Lord Darn). 
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theſe Motives, tho? he coloured it with the p,.. 
tence of Affection for his People. 0 

His Munificence, which ſome extol is h 
others exclaimed againſt as Prodigality. The, 
pretend, he made Donatives without Meal 
and Diſcretion, without any regard to his * 
Wants, or the Merits of thoſe on whom he 
laviſhed his Beneficence, 

A like Contrariety occurs between Rn 
James's Hiſtorians, with regard to his Cana 
city. Some ſtyle him, for his Wiſdom, J, 
Solomon of his Times. Others labour t 
diſplay - all his Errors, particularly in gt 
two ſole momentous Affairs of his Reign 
wherein he come off very indifferentl, | 
mean, the Prince his Son's Marriage, and ti 
Son-in-law's Election to the Crown of þ. 
hemia. A 5 

Some extol him for maintaining the prey. 
gative royal in its full Luſtre, ſpite of th 
Efforts of thoſe who were continually attack. 
ing it, Others pretend that he had conceiel 
very erroneous Ideas of the Engliſb Conflit 
tion, and, by aiming to carry the regal Auths 
rity too high, and inſtilling the ſame Prix 

les into his Succeſſor, was the original Cu 
of his Family's Ruin. * 
Concerning his Morals, Writers are uo kö 
divided. Some deſcribe him as a moſt wil 
and virtuous Prince; while others ſpeak d 
him as a Prince of a diſſolute Life, given to 
Drinking, and Swearing in common Com- 
fation, eſpecially. when in a Paſſion, He 
likewiſe reproached for diffolving the Fal d 
Eſexs Marriage; pardoning the Earl ad 
Counteſs of Somerſet, and for the Death d 
Sir Walter Ralegh, 

But whatever my be alledged for or 
gainſt King James Perſon, it is certain Ei. 
gland was never in a leſs flouriſhing Conditon 
than during his Reign, and the Engliſ fv 
themſelves expoſed to the Inſults and Raillene 
of other Nations, while the whole Blame i 
univerſally caſt on the King. In Franc," 
his time was made the following Epigam 
which clearly manifeſts how he was eſtecmed 
among his Neighbours “. | | 


While Elfabeth was England's King, 
The dreadful Name thro' Spain did ri 
How alter d is the Caſe, ----" Ad ſa me! 


Theſe jugling Days of gude Neri Jin 
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Z IP ME s being dead, charles Prince of 
{ Wales his only Son then living, was pro- 
vined King I he Funeral of the deceaſed 
el on the 7th of May, 162 5, 
7 yl VIIth s Chapel.at Weſtminſter, 
The King's Marriage having been concluded 
wn 1 05 Father's Life-time, was celebrated at 
dur with great Magnificence, on a Theatre 
del before Notre-Dame Church, the Duke 
| (beoreuſe: performing the: Office. of Proxy 
the King of England. Preſently after, 
10 n the Queer to her Royal Con- 
he arrived June 1a, at Dover, where 
he Kg met her next Morning, and that 
* Pang the Martiage was conſummated at 
. The; ſixteenth of that Month, 
Wicir Majefties made their Entry into London, 
were Pa Ment met two Days after: At 
Lafolnblins thereof, he ſet before them the 
i ſiecefltics Hr was N on Account of the 
Y 2 into which his Father, by their Perſua- 
had entered for the Recovery of the Pa< 
Re and 'demandedia Suppljx..t 
"Though this Speech did not ric ſo great 
apphy as the Exigence of Affairs required, 
be Commons gave two 'Subfidics without 
bf Coidition, and the Clergy three. The 
very graciouſly! accepted the Gift, as an 


1 to greater Sums, which he ex- 
dated to follow: But the Plague j reafing | 
Landm, the Parliament was auſberned to 
r, to be held there on the Fifſt of Au- 
en The Commons had ſent up a Bill for 
kannage: and Poundage to the Lords before 
he Adjournment, but becauſe it was limited 
da Year, they th 
"þ moſt of the former Grants to the King's 
cceffors' were for Term of Life. The 
be of this Reſtraint was, becauſe the Cu- 
ns! had been raiſed by“ King ' Fames, by 
he of his - Council: Lang che Commons 
A0 A Mind to reduce an the Rate that 
ale b in Queen Mary 85 Time. Fro Wh 
Auguſt the Firſt, the Parliament aſſeinbled 
Obſerd and on the Fourth of the füme 
Path: both Houſes „by the King's Appoint- 
A, attended him in Chrift-Church Hall, 
ere he. briefly! acquainted | _ Wee ** 
yy fitting out the Fleet. 
by: e Commons, upon their Hadith gem 
. ung to their Houſe, had ſeveral long De- 
1 the Subſtance of his Speech, and 
© Preſent Condition of the Kingdom, all 
Jy 2 an Arraigäment of the Govern- 
* * that one Neceſſities aroſe 


; 


©: *OHNRLES:1 


# Buckingham was {ent into France 


ameſt of the good Aﬀections of his People, 


t it / unfit to. paſs, for 


CHA RL ES I. - Second Monarch. of Great Britain, ind 
Teenty: fijth King of England ſmce the Conqueſt. . 


by e x © hat the King's s Deſigns 
were guided by evil; Counſel ; and, That 
though a former Parliament engaged the King 
in a War, yet if Things were managed by 


_ contrary. Deſigns; and the Treaſure miſem- 


ployed, this Parliament was not bound to be 
carried Blindfold in Peſigns not guided by 
ſound Counſel; and, That it was unuſual to 
grant Subſidies u n Subſidies before Grie- 
Vances were A. And before they would 
agree, to any. Anſwer to what the King pro- 
poſed" (upon | ſome . Jealouſy that the Popiſh 
Religion was too much countenanced) they 
framed a Petition againſt Popith Recuſants, 
which. was preſented: to him by the Speaker, 
attended by all the Houſe of Commons. 
The King ſeemed not diſpleaſed at this De- 
bye and the Parliament received from him a 
very gracious and ſatisfactory Anſwer to their 
Petition, nevertheleſs this Kindnefs did not 
produce anſwerable Effects; for when the 
Matters of Supply came to be again debated 
by the Commons, great Diviſion aroſe,- ſome 
would give, others would not, and the Majo- 
rity were prevailed on by iriany paſſionate In- 
ſtances of Miſgovernment, to inſiſt on Redreſs 
of Grievances before a Supply, and to have a 
Remonſtrance of it drawn up and prèſented 
to the King, inveighing in their Speeches a 
gainſt the Duke. of Buckingham, as the chief 


Occaſion of all Miſcarriages in Government! . 
The King, from thoſe of his Council in the 
Houſe of Cominons, had Advice from tin1@ts ,, 
time of the Matter of this Remonſtrance i 4 


the Debates on it, which tended chiefly to 
diſcredit the Duke, and remove him from his 
Counſels and Affection, but the: Expreſſions 
were ſo ſhatp, that the King determined ra- 
ther to diſſolve the Parliament. than admit of 
it, and thereupon he dame to the Lords Houſe 
to put an End to it. The Houſe of Com- 
mons were feſol ved into a Grand Committee, 
when the Uſher: of the Black Rod came to 
call them up to the Lords Houſe; in order to 
a Diſſolution, but before they: would: admit 
the: Speaker: to reſume-'the:Chair; to fit as 4 
Houſe, one Glaruil ſtood up, and declared the 


Senſe of the Houſe in theſe Words:: 


Firſt, Ta Jive his Majeſty Thanks for his Na. 
cio Anſwer to our Petition for: Religion. 
Next, For his Care of our "Health," in giving: 
15 Leave to depart this dangerous Tine. 
Laſtly, A dutiful Declaration of our Aﬀedion 


wid Loyaliy, and propoſe to ſupply bis Majeſty in 


a Parliamentary Way,” in a fitting. and cane 8 


zien Time. 


a e dons, we Uiker was called. i . 
and 
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642 
and declared his Meſſage, and the Diſſolution 
of the Parliament immediately enſued. 

Soon after this a Proclamation was ſet out 
to put the Laws in Execution againſt Popifh 
Recuſants, commanding the Return, by a 
prefixed Time, of Children of Noblemen and 
others, ſent-to be educated in Popiſh Schools 
or. Seminaries Abroad; and all the King's 
Subjects under the Pay of the Emperor, the 
King of Spain, and the Archdutchies, who 
then governed the Spaniſh Netherlands, were 
ſpeedily enjoined to return to their native 


Countries, to be employed in the King's Ser- j 


ee | RE 
And now the War with Spain for the Reco- 
very of the Palatinate, which was reſolved on 
in the laſt Year of his Father's Reign, was 
vigorouſly proſecuted, and the Duke of Buck- 
ingbam and the Earl of Holland were ſent Am- 
baſſadors to the United Provinces, where they 
met at the Hague the Ambaſſadors of France 
and Denmark, and concluded a League with 
them and the States, for reſtoring the Liber- 
ties of Germany. The King of Denmark, in 
conformity with the League, took up Arms, 
but was unfortunate therein, which he im- 


puted to the King's not performing what was 


promiſed on his Part, and that was occaſioned - 
Names of ſuch as went about to delay or e. 


by the Parliament's failure of Supplies of Mo- 
ney. And for the fame Reaſon the Fleet, 
which ſhould have been ſet out in the begin- 
ning of Summer, to t fomething on 
the Coaſt of Spain, were not out till October 
following : In which Expedition the Viſcount 
Wimbleton was General of the Land Forces, 
and the Earl of Efex Vice-Admiral of the 
Shag: 15507 ol. 45 ire bt fe Fo nfich 
The Fleet, with the Addition of fome 
Dich Veſſels, confiſted of eighty good Ships. 
At their firſt ſetting forth they were encoun- 
tered by fo violent a Storm, that the greateſt 
Part were diſperſed and ſcattered for ſeven Days 
together, and a gallant Ship, called The long 
Robert of Ipſivich, with 170 Perſons in it, 
was loft. After this Tempeſt: the Fleet met 
at the Southern Cape, where they entered into 
Conſultation what they ſhould attempt'; the 
Earl of Efex,” out of a great Defire to equal 
the Glory his Father got at Cadiz, propoſed the 
aſſailing of the Spaniſb Fleet, which then lay 
in that Harbour, but there were ſo many 
Difficulties at it, and fo much Time 
, nt in the Debate of it, that the whole Coaſt 
CI was thereby alarmed; and the Spani- 
had Opportunity to re for their De- 
fence ; ſo that when 2 that 
they ſhould fail to Cadiz, they landed their 
Men there with great Danger and Oppoſition. 
The firſt Place they attempted was Punta! 
Caſtle, under Shelter whereof the Spaniſh 
Ships rode, for the taking of which, twenty 
Engliſh and five Dutch Ships were ordered; 
but they, after the ſpending 2040 great Shot 
Tr - De x: 1 


De HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


the Money 


againſt it to little Purpoſe, came off 
This not ſucceeding, Wimbleton landed dir 55 
Burroughs with a few Troops, who 115 [ 
certain Villages, and abuſed themſelyes * 
Wine more to their own than to their Br 
mies Detriment ; whereupon they were r. 
to a precipitate Imbarkation. Soon after 
contagious Diſtemper raging among the T0 ö 
the Admiral returned with his whole Fl 
England, King Charles not reaping any _ 
from this Armament, which had to him 
very expenſive. This ill Succeſs greatly pr 
judiced the King, as well as Buckinghan, wh 


iter 
in Bl 
hgnec 
Con t 


Again. 


was looked on as the Director of all the Cour 
Pe... 1 

The War was now become very chargeille 
and ſince the King could not be fupplied in: 
Parliamentary Way, he was adviſed by hy 
Council to uſe other Means; ſo it was refged 
to borraw what Money could be got by lt. Mi 
ters of Privy-Seals ſent to ſeveral of the dd 
Perſons in all Parts of the Kingdom; in ed 
of which Letters the King promiſed, in the 
Name of himſelf and his Succeſſors, to rn : 

in eighteen Months after the pay. en; 

ment thereof to the Collector, and the Colle, | | 
tors of this Loan were ordered to pay the uns i 
received into the Exchequer, and to retum the WM 


cuſe the Payment af: the Money | required o 
them. VC 
of Proceeding was thought 


This Manner 
very improper; unleſs it had been reſolved nd 
to call a Parliament ſo foon after; for if the 
King in that Conjuncture had clapt up a Fact 
with Spain, he might have freed hin 
from the neceſſity of calling Parliaments, 8 7 
likewiſe prevented a following unlucky u. 

bel ixt him and Fraice. The King bow. 
ever reſolved to try his Fortune in anotb ff 
Parliament, which was ſummoned to m 
after on the 6th of February; but if ff 


at Weſtmi 
the Solemnities of the Coronation were to b 
performed, which was celebrated on the a 
February, 1625. Din 9 201 | 

The Solemnity being over, he: began lö f. ff 
cond Parliament on the 6th of Fru TR 


The Houſe of Commons began where 
left at Oxford, with Matters of Religion 

publick Grievances; amo hich was Enn, 
ed the Miſcarnage of the late Fit, 
Counſellors about his Majeſty, and-the 

employing the Moneys granted the da“ 
King for recovering the Palatinate. | 
While theſe Debates were agitated 
Commons, the Earl of Arundel was 

King committed to the Tower, bern 100 
Marriage conſummated betwixt che 
Maltravers, his eldeſt Son, and de 8h 


9 EC 


wh 
1 
ſe off 


ger of the Duke of Lenox, one near allied 
| Blood to the King ; for the King had de- 
3 to marry her to the Lord Lorne, eldeſt 
be the Earl of Argyle, a Man of great 
wer in Scotland, meditating thereby to re- 
cle thoſe two Families, who had been an- 
cently in Feuds. 


The Earl beſought the King's Pardon, and 


| teſted his Innocency, as no way privy to 
s Bufincfs, being contrived by the Dutcheſs- 
oyager and his Counteſs, without his Know- 
| edge; but the King would not hear him, 
This Commitment of the Earl was reſented 


bj the Houſe of Peers, who petitioned the 
ng, that it is their undoubted Right, that no 
Peer fitting in Parliament is to be impriſoned 
ithout Order from the Houſd of Peers, un- 
6 it be for Treaſon, Felony, or refuſing to 
ire Security for the Peace. - 
Upon this Petition many Debates paſſed in 
ie Houſe of Lords upon ſeveral Meſſages gf 
e King about this Privilege, which laſted 
rom the 14th of March to the 8th of June, 
re he was ſatisfied: with the Reaſons of the 
ers; and then the Earl was releaſed from 
ws Impriſonment, 
The Diſputes in the Houſe of Peers about 
he Earl of Arundel rather heightned than al- 
wed their Intention towards the Duke of 
echgbam, and Encouragement is given to 
| that would to inform againſt him, Dr, Tur- 
rr, 2 Phyſician, a Member of the Houſe of 
'mmons, propoſed the fix following Queries 
| the Houſe concerning the Duke's ill Con- 
& in Affairs. I'S aces 1: 
1. Whether the King had not loſt the Rega- 
37 -s Narrow Seas fince the Duke became 
Imra, Tee] 1 1 | 
. ether bis going as Admiral in this laſt 
Wt was not the Cauſe of the ill Succeſs? © 
. ether the King's Revenue hath not 
n impaired thro bis immenſe Liberality? . 
4. Whether he kuth not engroſſed all Offices, 
la preferred his Kindred to unfit Places ? 
5: Whether be. bath not made ſale of Places 
Tudicature ? i l 
6. Whether Recuſants have not Dependance 
(a oe and Father-in-law? © © 
was not the only thing that diſplea- 
be King at this 5 1 82 ee e 
the Commons; they had ſent Committees 
the Signet-office, -to-ſearch for Originals of 
Letters for reprieving ſome Prieſts con- 
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cello of the Exchequer, brought a Meſ- 
; ba them from him for A acquaint- 
N . that the Fleet was returned, Victu- 
ent, and the Men in great Neceflity, and 
< © mutiny for want of Pay; and that a 
ol forty: Ships, which were ready to go 

dend not move without Money; and, 

© Army on the Sea-coaſts' was in want 
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mn'q at Nyꝶ; and when Sir Richard Weſton, 
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prevailed on, but one Mr. Clement Cook, a- 
mong other Invectives, ſaid, Twas better ts 
2 by a foreign Enemy, than to be deſtroyed a- 
ome. Jabs 

And at this time, (whether it were out ot 
a general Envy againſt the Duke becauſe of 
his ſudden Exaltation to Greatneſs, or a par- 
ticular Diſguſt of ſome that thought they me- 
rited, as well as he, a greater Share than th 
had in the King's Favour) the Tide againſt 
him, in both Houſes, but eſpecially in the 
Houſe of Commons, ran ſo high, that nothing 
leſs would content than the Duke's Ruin, In 
the mean time the King manifeſted a great 
Diſpleaſure at thoſe Proceedings, and ſent Sir 
Richard Weſton to demand Satisfaction; in 
which they not anſwering his Expectation by 
ſo ſudden an Inquiſition as he required, he 
called them together, and by the Lord-keeper 
Coventry ſpake ſharply to them of their Pro- 
ecedings : Firſt, in ſuffering the Words ſpoken 
by Dr. Turner and Mr. Cool to paſs without 
Puniſhment : Secondly, in ſending a Commit- 
tee to ſearch his Signet-office : 'Thirdly, in 
their violent proſecuting the Duke of Back- 
ingham, who, he ſaid, had done nothing but 
by. order from himſelf : Fourthly, in delaying 
the Supply, and not granting it in the neceſſary 
Proportion : Fifthly, in having ordered, that the 
Bill ſhould not be brought in till their Grie- 
vances were redreſſed: In conclufion, he told 
them, that if their Supplies were ' anſwerable 
to his Expectation, he would continue their 
Seffion, otherwiſe he ſhould be obliged to diſ- 
ER Took? OA TM AY, 4s Na 
This Speech cauſed great Emotion in the 
Houfe of Commons, and produced a Remon- 


ſtrance to this Effect; That concerning Mr. 


Cook, true it is, he let fall ſome few Words 


that might admit an ill Conſtruction, and the 
Houſe was diſpleaſed therewith, as they de- 
clared by a general Check at the very time he 
ſpoke them; and tho' Mr. Cook's Explanation 
of his Mind more clearly, did ſomewhat a- 
bate the Offenes of the Houſe, yet were they 
reſolved to take it into further Conſideration, 


and ſo have done; the Effect whereof had ap- 


peared ere this, had they not been interrupted 
by this his-Majeſty's Meſſage; and the like In- 
terruption befel them alſo in the Buſineſs of 
As concerning the Examination of the Let- 
ters of his Secretary of State, as alſo of his 


Majeſty's own, and ſearching the Signet-office 


and other Records, they had done nothing 
therein not warranted by the Preſidents of 
former Parliaments upon the like Occaſions. 
Tbat concernitig the Duke they did humbly 
beſeech his Majeſty; to be informed, that it 
hath been the conſtant and undoubted Uſage of 


Parliaments to queſtion and complain of any | 
Perſon, of what Degree ſoever; and what 


they ſhould do in relation to him, they lit- - 
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tle doubted but it ſhould-redound to the Ho- 
nour. of the Crown, and Safety of the King- 
Gat SS bY. EONS in hs NS, 
Laſtly, as to the Matter of Supply, that if 
Addigion may be made of other Things, im- 
porting his Service then in Conſultation among 
them, they were reſolved ſo to ſupply him, as 
might evidence the Truth of their Intentions, 
night make him ſafe at home, and formidable 


abroad. N „ 
- To this the King anſwered briefly, that he 
would have them in the firſt Place conſult a- 
bout Matters of the greateſt Importance, and 
that they ſhould have time enough for other 
Matters afterward. But this ſtayed not their 
Proceedings againſt the Duke, to which the 
Earl of Briſtol alſo contributed in the Houſe 
This Earl had been ſecluded from the Pre- 
ſence both of King Janies and King Charles, 
ever ſince the Return from his Embaſſy in 
Spain, and taking Advantage of the Time, he 
petitioned the Peers; That being a Peer of the 
Realm, he bad not received a Writ of Summons 


ta the Parliament, and prayed: he might enjoy 


tbe, Liberties - of a Subject, and the Benefit of 
Peerage, aſten tuo Years Reſtraint, - without 
being brought (> Trial; and if any Charge was 
brought. in aguinſt bim be | might be tried iu 
Parliament. Upon reading this Petition, the 
Lords re ferred it to their Committee of Privi- 
leges ; from whence, after due Conſideration 
thereof, a Report was made to the Houſe by 
the Earl of | Hertford, . That it was the Opinion 
of the Committee, that his Majeſiy ſhould be 
moved to grant a Writ of Summons to the Earl; 
_ which was agreed to by the Houſe : And up- 
on Requeſt» made to the King, a Writ, was 
iſſued accordingly, but accompanied with a 
Letter from the Lord-keeper to him, That 
tho his Majeſty had given way to the awarding 
of the Writ, yet notwithſtanding bis Pleaſure 
was, that his Lordſhip ſhould continue ſtill under 
the ſame Reſtraint as he did before; and, that 
bis Majeſty would have him forbear bis perſonal 
% out 5451 on bevigtor 
The Earl ſends this Letter to the Houſe of 
Lords, and a ſecond Petition with it, offering 
to them how much this might intrench upon 
the Liberty and Safety of the Peers, to be in 
this ſort diſcharged by a Letter miſſive of any 
Subject without the King's Hand, beſeeching 
them he might be heard, both as to his wrong- 
ful Reſtraint, and What he hath to fay againſt 
the Dukes oh. had yo Sen e a7 
This alarmed the Duke to begin firſt with 
him, and by his Perſuaſion the King commands 
the Attorney- general to ſummon the Earl to 
the Lords Bar as a Delinquent. 
Btiſtol appearing May the firſt, the Attor- 
ney F e the Peers, that he came to 
accuſe him of High- treaſon, and exhibited 


eleven Articles againſt him, but before they The King was much pe exed # 
— HE; . | N | * / F | | e ; | . 
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were read the Earl faid, »My Lords, 1, 
Free-man, and a Peer of the Realm unattoing| 
1 have fomewhat to jay of high Conſequence 5 
his Majeſty's Service, and. I beſeech your Ly 
ſhips give me leave to ſpeak. 8 f 
The Lords upon this bid him go on: 97, 
ſaid he, I accuſe that Man, the Duke of Bu: 
ingham, of | High-treaſon 5 and immedin, 
he preſented twelve Articles againſt him. : 
The Houſe, after having read theſe Aris 
committed the Earl of Briſtol to the Cuttg, 
of the Uſher of the Black-rod, and acht 
that the King's Charge againſt the Earl (ay 
be firſt proceeded on, before that of the E 
againſt the Duke; which the King took rer 
well. Þ 4 8 4211 4704 (27 
The Article on both ſides concurred ings 
Deſign, which Was to render each other ſuſpe. 
ed in Matters of Loyalty and Religion, thy 
by ſo doing they made good Sport to ther 
og; and the World beſides, but in nu. 
er of them was any Fact that amountidy 
Treaſon ; and becauſe no Proceeding was mak 
on them, it is not very requiſite to deferle 
Deen, hd ods wg Li 
Soon after this, the French Prieſts and Dy: 
meſticks of that Nation, who came into I. 
land with the Quęen, were grown. ſo inlat 
that the King was forced to ſend them Home: 
in which he did no more than what the Fra 
King had done before him, in ſending fuck 
all the aniards Courtiers which his Que 
brought with her. But that King not lool 
on his own Example, and knowing on un 
ill Terms the King ſtood at Home and Abru, 
ſeized on all the Merchants Ships, which ly 
on the. River of Bourdeaux ; ſo that the Lg 
was fain to make uſe of thoſe Forces au 
the French, which were deſigned to have e 
uſed againſt the Spaniard, and to comply wii 
the Deſires of the Rochellers, who hund 
ſued to him at this Time, for their Protecuo 
and Defence. But the Fleet which be & 
ſigned for their Aſſiſtance, not going out ul 
after Micbaelmas, found greater Oppolitin a 
the Sea, than they feared from the Lan, be 
ing encountered with, ſtrong Tempeſb, a 
thereby neceſſitated to return, - without con 
any Thing, but only ſhewing the Kun 
Good-will, and Readineſs to help then. ' 
-Whilſt this Diſpute betwixt the 15 19 
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| more becauſe of his Inability in the 
roy he was to ſend further Suceours to 


2 which chiefly was wanting, was Trea- 
cre, and the preſent Uſe of it could not ad- 
+ of ſo ach Delay as to call a Parliament, 
ich is the ordinary Means of Supply, The 
King was therefore in this Straight adviſed by 
1 Council, That foraſmuch as the Commons 
i Parliament, at their late Sitting, had paſſed 
1 Bill of Subſidies, and that the Parliament was 
1plved before the Bill paſſed into an Act, he 
might require theſe Subſidies of the Subjects, 
which the Houſe of Commons in their Names 
tad affented to, and yet not by the Name of 
whſidies, but in the Way of Loan, till the next 
Pliament ſhould enable him to make Payment 
x it, or to confirm the levying thereof by a 
fbſequent Act. In purſuance of this Advice, 
Commiſſions were iſſued out under the Great 
gel to divers Commiſſioners in all Parts for le- 
hing theſe Moneys, who were to repreſent to 
the People the deplorable Eſtate of Rochel, 
ben cloſely beſieged by the Duke of Guiſe, 
ach if not ſpeedily relieved, would fall into 
be Hands of the Enemies of the Proteſtant 
Wicligion. But though theſe Commiſſioners 
ooght in good Sums of Money, yet many, 
ii ſome of good Quality refuſed, and were 
Wherefore committed to ſeveral Priſons. x 
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n agreed on; and though Money 
ee got ſo plentifully as was hoped,” yet the 
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WE rtfnauth the 25th of June, and landed at 
e le of Rhe near Rochelle; but he met with 
c Oppoſition from the French, that the 
ie with great Difficulty re-imbarked the 
anant of his Troops, after having loſt near 
boo Men. MERTON ! 1 . 

bbe ill Succeſs of the Iſle of Rhe Expedi- 
praiſed numberleſs Complaints and Mur- 
ps againſt the Duke of Buckingham, who 
d many Enemies. Multitudes were loſt in 
at unfortunate Undertaking, and among the 
lt, Major-General | Burroughs, one of the 


es Were imputed to the Incapacity of Buck- 
zan, who had never been in the Wars, 
d knew nothing of the Sea Service, though 
King had made him both Admiral and 


led others upon other Accounts. The Ma- 
5 complained, they had not in three whole 

rs received any Wages, and deſerted in 
at Numbers, to avoid being forced to ſerve 
| bote without Pay. The Merchants 


. * 
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Officers in England; and theſe Misfor- 


ptain-General. To. theſe Complaints were 
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made bitter Complaints, that the Seas were 
neglected, that within three Years they had lot 
a great Number oß Ships, and that the Fiſh- 
ing-boats were catried off almoſt from the very 
Harbours. Laſtly, no one ventured to build 
any new Ships, Becauſe as ſodn as ready the 
King ſeized them for his Service, contrary to 
the Owners Will or Conſent. _ 

The King's extraordinary Wants put him, 
as you have heard, upon ſome unuſual Courſes 
for levying of Money, not very warrantable 
by our ancient Laws ; and ſome that were un- 
willing to countenance ſuch Courſes, or other- 
wile diſaffected to the Government, upon Ne- 
fuſal were impriſoned ; and becauſe to legal 
Cauſe could be aſſigned for ſuch Reſtraint, the 


Warrants whereby they were impriſoned had 


no Cauſe ſpecified in them; which was ex- 
claimed againſt as not legal, and a great Cric- 
Vance. 5 . 
Upon the Return of the Fleet after the late 
Actions at Sea, the Soldiers, for want of Pay, 
were billeted in private Houſes, which was al- 
ledged to be againſt the Law); and, to aggra- 
vate this, the Rudeneſs of their Perſons and 
their Country (being Scotch and Fiſp) did 
much contribute. Nevertheleſs; tho! their 
Actions were bad, and their Perſons worſe, 
the Commons liked not that they ſhould be 
puniſhed by Law-martial: For there being a 
Commiſſion iſſued to try Offences of the $1. 
diers by Martial-law, they exclaitned at It, and 
it was urged as a Grievance ; yet, till that time; 
the King's Prerogative in making and eſtabliſh- 
ing Martial-laws ' was never queſtioned, "tho? 
ſince the Petition of Right there is no doubt 
of it. Magna Charta, and fix other Statutes 
explanatory of it, were expreſly againſt illegal 
Levies of Money and Impriſonments; and tho? 
theſe Statutes were in Force, (whether the 
Parliament thought them antiquated, and 
therefore.leſs regarded, or for what other Rea- 
ſon, it is not ſaid) to provide againſt the Grie- 
vances complain'd of, they drew up that me- 
morable Law called, The Petition of Right, 
and preſented it to the King, to which he gave 
the Royal Aſſent in full Parliament, to the 
very great liking of the People: and it Was 
now thought there was ſo ſweet a Harmony 
betwixt the King and Parliament, that nothing 
could hinder the Nation of as much Happineſs 
as it could be capable of; but this Conceſſion 
inflamed the Zeal of many of the Houſe of 
Commons to preſs a little further, and they 
immediately framed a Remonſtrance of ſeveral 
late Miſcarriages in Government, in the Con- 
cluſion whereof they ſaid, The excgſtve Power 


of the Duke of Buckingham, and he 5 
4 


that "Power, is the principal Cauſe of a 


Evils and Dangers therein mentioned; and 
therefore they humbly ſubmit it to his — 7 5 
Wiſdom, whether it can be ſafe for himſelf, or 
for his Kingdom, that ſo great Power, both by 
| 757 . 
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preſented to the King, with the Bill of Subſi- 


RY of EN CLAN p, 
Sea and Land, as reſts in him, ſhould be truſted the Cuſtoms were ſummoned to th 
in the Hands of any one Subject whatſoever. to anſwer their Miſdemeanor therein. 7 
On the 17th of June this Remonſtrance was King interpoſed in this Matter, 
formed the Houſe, That what they 
dies, in the Banqueting-houſe at Mhiteball, done by his Command; adding, E 
'who when he had heard it read told them, he commiſſion them to take-it as 
little expected ſuch a Remonſtrance, after he longing to him, but out of a firm 
had fo graciouſly paſſed the Petition of Right; that the Houſe of Commons, ſui 
and for. the Grievances ſpecified therein, he large 


would conſider of them as they ſhould deſerve. which he deſired they would diſpatch 
This gave no gs 


Profeſſions, would g 


The King had levied the Duties of Ton- an End to the Diſpute. 


nage and Poundage ever ſince the firſt of his faction, but Debates in the Houſe an , 
Reign, which the Houſe of Commons alledged high, and they reſolved to proceed to 2 .. 
he ought not to have done, or at leaſt that they monſtrance againſt levying the Subſ 
could not now be taken, ſince the paſſing of Tonnage and Poundage, not 
the late Petition of Right, and they prepared Act of Parliament; in which 
a Remonſtrance againſt it; but the King, un- ſo earneſt on the 2d of March, that fea 
willing to hear of any more Remonſtrances of they ſhould be diſſolved before they had a 
their Paſſion in it, they locked the Doors iel 
Houſe, and gave the Key to Sir Miz; Hu 
to the 20th of January. Bard, one of their Members, to keep; un 
D.uring this Seſſion the Duke of Bucking- refuſed to admit the Uſher of the Bl; 
ham was not diſcouraged by the former Re- whom the King had ſent with a Meſſ 
monſtrance, ſo as to hinder his preparing anew them: whereat he was fo offended, tnt 
| ſent for the Captain of the Penſioners; and; 
but being ready to ſet fail, he was ſuddenly Guards, to force an Entrance; in the nl 
cut off, being ſtabbed at Portſmouth, in the time the Heads of a Remonſtrance wer d. 
thirty-fixth Year of his Age, by the Hand of fered to Sir ohn Finch the Speaker, to be yi 
of one Fobn Felton, a diſcontented Officer of to the Queſtion ; which he refuſing, bug 
the King had given Order to adjourn t thi 
that he had no Accomplice, and was led to this 10th of March, and to put no Qu ö 
wicked Action through Exceſs of Zeal. Mean admit of any Debate, Mr. Denzil Huli, ul 
while, as the Relief of Roche! would not ad- Sir Peter Heyman, held him in the Char il 
mit of any further Delay, Charles ſent away by one of them the Proteſtation was read; ul 
the Fleet deſigned for that Purpoſe. But Car- then they 


ſuch a Strain, reſolved to fruſtrate it by pro- 
roguing the Parliament from the 2675 of Ju 


for the Relief of Roc hel both by Sea and Land; 


the laſt Year's Army. It appears by his Trial, 


aroſe before the Penſioners a 


dinal Ricblieu had uſed ſuch Diligence that he Guards came, and the Hou 
had barricaded the Harbour in ſuch manner as the 10th of March. 


Prevented' the Engh/b Ships approaching fo 

that the Fleet was forced to return juſt as 
| came, having firſt been Eye- witneſſes of 
RacheP's Reduction. 4 ling? 


* 


ment aſſembled, and the grand Committees, 


and active: That of Religion made great Com- 


the Houſe was not leſs active in their Inquiſi- 


againſt them in the Star- chamber for refuſing Two Days after, a Pr 


De Proteſtation of the (mm ' . 

1. Whoſoever ſhall bring in an-Innoiaton 

| | of Religion, or by Favour ſeek to introduc | 
On the 20thof. January, 1628, the Parlia- Popery, or Arminianiſm, or other Opitias 
| greeing from the True and Orte 
which are uſually the firſt things ſettled at Church, ſhall be reputed u capital Eneny® 
the opening of that Affembly, were very buſy the Kingdom and Commonwealth. 7 
2. Whoſoever ſhall counſel or. adviſe 
laints of the. Inyaſions upon Religion, which taking or levying of the Subſidies of Tong 
Ts .pretended was much endangered by the and Poundage, not being granted by Fan 
Encreaſe of Popery and Arminianiſm, and ment, or ſhall be likewiſe an Actor or li 
many Inſtances. were made to heighten the ment therein, ſhall be like wiſe reputed a f- 
Apprehenſions of the People therein ; whilſt tal Enemy to this Commonwealth. 
3. If any Man. ſhall | voluntarily ür 

tions into the Miſcarriages in Civil Affairs, pay the ſaid Subſidies of Tonnage or Pouna 
concerning which divers Petitions were pre- not being granted by Parliament, be hl 
ſented, importing, that many Merchants had reputed a Betrayer of the Liberties of Ei 
' their Goods ſeized,. and Informations preferred and an Enemy to this Commonwealth. | 
oclamation was iſ 
diffolved, though ! 


to pay the Cuſtom of Tonnage and Poundage to declare the Parliament 


ſt the Tenour of the Petition of Right; Diſſolution was not formally executed til 
nd roth of March, at which time the a _- 
ing a Member of the Houſe of Commons, to the Houſe of Lords, and being ſeated 
what was done towards him was judged a his Throne, | 
Breach of Privilege, for which the Officers of in his Robes, and the Lords in their f 


TD TE Gaſs Meochants, nented alle be- 
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* 


ith his Crown on his H 


2 


of Right b 


rant it him h 


being granted 


ſe was adjourel off 


% he ſpoke very ſeverely to that Houſe of 
4 . * the Commons, to which, 
be ſaid, the Diſſolution of the Parliament was 
-ntrely owing 3 adding, That as he attributed 
thoſe Diſorders to the Malice of ſome Vipers 
among them, they ſhould have their due Re- 
ward of Puniſhment. h 

The King was highly provoked, as appear'd 
by thi Speech, at the Diſorder and tumultuous 
Carriage of many of the Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, who ſtrained all things beyond 
their natural Length ; a little Moderation per- 
Nuys might have obtained. of him whatſoever 
was defired. The King had on the 4h of 
cb ſent for ſeveral of the Members of the 
Woe of Commons, to appear next Day at 
be Council-table, vis. Denzi! Hollis, Eſq; 
ir Jahn Elliot, Sir Peter Hayman, Sir Miles 
Hubbard, Fobn Selden, William Coryton, Ben- 
"min Valentine, William Stroud, and Walter 
Ling, Eſqrs. who were the principal Authors 
f the late Diſorders, at which time Hollis, 
lit, Coryton, and Valentine appearing, and 
fuſing, to anſwer out of Parliament what 
is faid and done in Parliament, they were 
ommitted to the Tower: the reſt not then 
ppeating, were afterward apprehended and 
ommitted to ſeveral other Priſons, 
But leſt thoſe diſtempered Spirits that had 
y Imprudence cauſed ſo much Diſquiet at 
mnſter, ſhould to excuſe themſelves diſ- 
eiſe abroad in their Countries ſome. of their 
alignities, .to/ aſperſe the Government, and 
enate the Hearts of his good Subjects from 
King, he publiſhed a Declaration, ſetting 
ih his Reaſon and Motives for diſſolving 
e Parliament, with Breviates of all Tranſ- 
chons, in this and the former Seſſion. The 

ſurport of it was to ſhew, that the Duties of 
onage and Poundage, concerning which the 
pate was, had been enjoyed and received 
many other Kings, at their Entrance into 
Vernmenf, before they were granted by Par- 
ment. But that notwithſtanding this, the 
ſouſe of Commons had refuſed to grant him 
ole Duties, unleſs he would diſclaim his 
Pht to: them; which he could not do; tho” 
e declared that he did only enjoy the ſame 
be gſe, and did not challenge them as a 
iter of due. He obſerved, that formerly 
0 Duke of Buckingham uſed to be the 
ark; but that ſince. he was dead, the ſame 
orders continuing, it appeared that the Aim 
9 agamſt the King's Miniſters as ſuch, in 
r to abate the Power of the Crown, and 


Tag with appealing} to all, Whether the 
9 ck Peace and Happineſs of this Kingdom 
equalled or to be parallelled by that of any 
er of the neighbouring Nations; and there- 


te : 
uſt Ys unuſt thoſe Rumours and Fears 
1 * that, had been ſo. maliciouſly ſpread 


- 


4 


CHARLES Þ 


bring all Things into Confuſion. He then 


On the 7th of May the Attorney-general 
preferred an Information. in the Star-chamber 
againſt the impriſoned Members. They de- 
murred to the Proceſs iſſued out againſt them, 
and moved for Writs of Habeas Corpus, Ne- 
vertheleſs, they were kept in Priſon till Mi- 
chaetmas Term, when an Information was ex- 
hibited againſt them in the King's Bench, for 
Words ſpoken by them in the foregoing Par- 
liament, and for aſſaulting the Speaker. They 
demurred to the Juriſdiction of the Court, al- 
ledging, that they were not to, be queſtioned 
out of Parliament, But this Plea was over- 
ruled, and they were by the Court: ruled to 
plead farther, But they ſtill inſiſted upon 
their Privileges, and refuſed to put in any 
other Plea ; upon which. Judgment; was grant- 
ed againſt them; and they were ſentenced to 
be impriſoned during the King's Pleaſure, and 
none to be releaſed till he found Securities for 
his good Behaviour, and made Submiſſion and 
Acknowledgement. of his Offence; and paid 
the Fine impoſed. Sir John Elliot died af. 
terwards in Cuſtody, refuſing to pay thoſe 
Fines, or to be bound in ſuch Obligations; 
and ſome who were equally inflexible conti- 
nued in Priſon till the fitting of the next Par- 
liament : but the Hardſhips of Impriſonment 
induced the others to enlarge themſelves by 
S ² <0. oo nin i oli ot own 

Soon after Peace was made between England, 


France, and Spain; all Things being left on 


both ſides in the ſame Condition in which 


they were before the War, and the Spaniard 


did engage that he would make uſe of all his 
Intereſt with the Emperor for reſtoring the 
Prince Elector Palatine to his loſt Eſtate. 
In May 1630, the King had a Son born 


named Charles, of whom his Queen was de- 


of | Sweden, | had | 


livered the 29th of May. 
Guſtavus Adolphus, King 
expreſſed a great Deſire to relieve. Germany, 
haraſſed by the Emperor, but his Wars with 


Poland had prevented his executing that De- 


ſign. On this account, the Kings of France 
and England joined to procure a Peace between 
thoſe two Crowns, - wherein they finally ſuc- 


ceeded, King Lewis XIII's ' Aim was, by 
this Diverſion, to humble the Auſtrian Fami- 
ly; and King Charles I, was in 1 


es, thro 

l - Da 

the King of Sweden's Means, he ſhould re- 
cover the Palatinate for his Brother-in-law. 
The abovementioned Pacification'was no ſooner 


concluded, than King Guſtauus prepared to 


enter Germany at the Head of a formida- 
ble Army. At the ſame time he made a pri- 
vate Agreement with the King of England, 
whereby Charles engaged to furniſh him with 


6000: Men, in the Marquis of Hamilton s 
Name, as if that Nobleman had, at his own, 


Charge, levied theſe Forces. Such Pretences 
rarely deceive the Publick ; nevertheleſs. they 


give to thoſe Potentates who uſe them, the 
| | . 
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Aſſurance to affirm all to be done againſt their 
Conſent. To avoid my returning to theſe 
Matters, I ſhall ſay here in two Words, Charles 
was the Dupe of Guſtavus, When the Sweae, 
after ſeveral Victories over the Imperialiſts, was 
able in his Turn to aſſiſt the King of Bobemia, 
he would have impoſed on him ſuch hard Con- 
ditions, that he could not think of acceptin 

them; ſo Charles withdrew his Troops, whic 

had done good Service in the War, and re- 
called Sir Henry Vane, who was with the King 
of Sweden, in Quality of Ambaſſador. Thus 
terminated this kind of League, whereon I 
think it needleſs to particulariſe, it not having 
occaſioned in the Affairs of this Reign any Al- 
aten e:: e 8 : 
I return now to Domeſtick Affairs. King 
Charles having had great Experience of the 
Ability and Faithfulneſs of the Lord Ment- 


worth (whom he had lately raiſed to that Ho- 


nour, and made him Lord Preſident of the 
North) made him Deputy and chief Gover- 
nor of the Realm of. Ireland, where Affairs 
were in much Diſorder through the Inſolence 
of the Roman :Catholicks, who did not uſe 
moderately the King's Clemency to them in 
relaxation of the Rigour of ſome Penal Sta- 
tutes. On the 2d of December this Year the 
King: fell ſick of the Small Pox, but there 
was ſo little Malignity in the Diſtemper, that 
he ſoon recovered. The fame Month the 
Earl of Arundel was ſent to the Hague in Hol- 
land to the _ of Bohemia, to condole the 
Death of her Huſband, who died on the 29th 
of November, and ſollicit hers and her Chil- 
drens Journey into England, which at this 
time-ſhe refuſed, becauſe of the Grief ſhe lay 
under, and: an Indiſpoſition of Health that 
made her unfit in the Winter Seaſon to take 
ſuch a Journey. ADM. 0 7 3 H 


The King had this Vear a great Check to 


the Proſperity of his Government, which 


firſt appeared in Scotland, where ſome factious 
and ſeditious Malecontents began to ſow ſome 
Seeds of Diſcontent, which afterwards greatly 
e 0 g 0) e ee 
In the Minority of King. James, the Lands 
of Cathedral Churches and Religious Houſes 
that had been ſettled on the Crown by Act of 


Parliament, were ſhared among the Lords and 
Great Men of that Kingdom (by the Conni- 
vance of the Earl of Murray, and ſome other 


of the Regents) to make them ſure unto their 
they being thus poſſeſſed of the 


tonging to theſe Eccleſiaſtical Corporations, 
lorded it with Pride and Infolence enough in 
their ſeveral Territories, holding the Clergy to 
ſmall Stipends, and the poor Peaſants: under 
miſerable Vaſſalage and Subjection to them. 
King Charles engaged in a War at his firſt 


coming to the Crown, and having little Aid 
from thence for the Maintenance of it, by the 


| 
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affection to his Perſon and Government, bu 


Royal in Edinburgh, for Prayers to be u 


Advice of his Council of that Kingdom 
put upon a Courſe of reſuming thoſe * 
Tythes, and Regalties into his own Hand nds 
which the preſent Poſſeſſors could Pretend ; 
other Title than the unjuſt Uſurpation of Mn 
Anceſtors. This he endeavoured: firſt 1, © 
Act of Renovation, but-that Courſe be) ® 
like to ſpeed, he followed in the Way 1 
legal Proceſs, which drew on a Cammig ; 
for ſurrendering of Superiorities and Þ Ny 
to be retaken from the King on ſuch Cg | 
tions as might bring ſome'Profit to the cm 
ſome Augmentation to the Clergy, and fr 
more Eaſe and Benefit to the common Peopþ 
But being it was a Buſineſs which waz l 1 


malecot 
King tC 
as his F 
poſſels t 
lmd wa 
vince, ar 
enant, | 
The! 
Vas NO N 
e Dik 
emſely 
rom her 
a Deſi! 


er appt 


acted leiſurely, and by degrees, he deſem * 
the Execution of his Purpoſe till he came ny dec 
Scotland, towards which he went this Yeu | 15 75 
about the Middle of "May, and arcivel a v1. 
dinburgh the Tenth of June, and on the Eh. . 0 on 
teenth following his Coronation was celebruel | 1 * 
with great Solemnity. He had before um. . 1 10 
moned a Parliament to meet at Ediniug | * = 
which aſſembled a while after the Coromta i D a 
and he cauſed an Act of Ratification of al ul 15 fo 


had been done by his Father to be propoſed y 
them, determining, as ſoon as that was pie 
to go in hand with introducing a public Li 
turgy; in effecting whereof he found a ſtronger 
Oppoſition in the Parliament than he had ma. 
{on to expect, but carried it at laſt by a firms 
jor Part of that Afſembly. 


# 


This gave him the firſt Taſte of ther H 
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went forward notwithſtanding in purſuit d 
thoſe Purpoſes which he brought thither wi 
him: For, not long after his Return into By: 
land, he gave order to the Dean of his Chap 


therein according to the Eng/i/h Liturgy, 8 
Communion to be had every Month, andil 
Communicants to receive the Sacrament ul 
their Knees: That he who adminiſtred ih i 
he were a Biſhop,” ſhould perform it in Is 
Rochet, and other Epiſcopal Robes, and i 
Surplice if a common Preſbyter; and, Thut ul 
only the Lords of his Council, but the Loc 
of the Seffion, and as many of the prinipt for him 
Magiſtrates of that City as could convenit:RW:fure he 
ly, ſhould not fail of their attending D"WWuld anſwe 
Service there on'Sundays'and Holy-days. next Af 

But the Scots, not ignorant of the Ab 45 ;, 
Intentions, inſinuated into the Minds of Hut this 
common People, that this was a Delign a 
to ſubject that Kirk to the Rites and C Chief. Jus 
nies of the Church of England, which MW to che 


faid was Superſtitious ; and therefore, Tru mblies, y 


did behove them to ſtand together, ® chers L 
Man, to oppoſe their Entrance. , | 
The Lords and Gentry of that Realm, Reign, hi 
feared nothing ſo much as the Commit! | 
Surrenders, before mentioned, laid hold ole Rec. 
Occaſion alſo; and they being ſecond Ky of þ 


ted Spirits, who had not found the 
be as 1 of his Favour to them 
ri Father had been before, endeavoured to 
x T6 them with Fear and Jealouſies that Scoz- 
ind was to be reduced to the Form of a Pro- 
ice, and governed by a Deputy or Lord Lieu- 
nant, as Jreland was. : . 

The Fire thus breaking out in Scotland, it 
128 no marvel if it laid hold on England allo, 
- Diſcontented of both Nations working 
emſelves about this Time into a Body, and 
m henceforth communicating their Counſels 

£ nd Deſigns unto one another ; as will here- 

ol appear. . VE”; 

This Year ended with ſome Stirs in Somer /ef- 
tire, where ſome of the Juſtices were much 
ended at the keeping of Wakes, on the 

ods Day, which occaſioned many Diſorders 
Luiſdemeanours to be committed; and 
Wherefore they moved the Lord Chief Juſtice 
chardfon, and Baron Denham, then in their 
kcuit in the Lent Vacation, to make ſome 
nder therein: Theſe, in compliance with 
tir Deſire, make an Order on the 19th of 
ſy, founded on former Preſidents ſigned by 
te Chief-Juſtice Popham, in the latter End 
F Queen Elizabeth's Reign, therein ſuppreſ- 
he ſuch Revels, in regard of the infinite 
lumber of Inconveniences daily riſing by 
leans thereof; enjoyning the Conſtables to 


C 

( 

: 
| 
: 
: 


ery Pariſh, who on the firſt Sunday in Fe- 
wry, and likewiſe the. two Sundays before 
ger, was to publiſh the ſame every Year. 
bis was looked on by the Biſhops as an U- 
pation of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and 
y thereupon procured a Commiſſion, di- 
ed to the Biſhop of Bath, and other Di- 
es, to enquire into the manner of pub- 
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es in the Buſineſs: Notwithſtanding 
ch, the Chief-Juſtice, at the next Aſ- 
ge ſtrict Charge againſt theſe Revels, 
required an Account of the Publication 
= Execution of the former Order, puniſhing 
e Perſons for the Breach thereof: After 
loſe Return, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
t for him, and told him, it was the King's 
alure he ſhould revoke his Order as he 
ud anſwer it at his Peril; which he did at 
next Aſſizes, (but with this Limitation, 
Much as in him lay.) 8 

put this ended not here; for the Juſtices 
that County hearing of this dealing with 


er the King for ſuppreſſing the aforeſaid 
mblies, which induced the King to renew 


— Day, publiſhed in the 16th Year of 
n, hoping thereby, through the Re- 
lon therein directed, to hinder the Abuſe 
ole Recreations, and to free the Con- 


ces of his Subjects from thoſe ſervile 


CHARLES I. 
Yokes which ſome Divines about that Time 
endeavoured to introduce, maintaining the in- 


diſpenſable Morality of the Fourth Command- 
ment, and conſequently the neceſſary Obſerva- 


tlver a Copy thereof to the Miniſter of 


ing this Order, and the Carriage of the 


Chief-Juſtice, made an humble . e 


Father's Declaration about lawful Sports on 


tion of the Jeuiſh Sabbath; for it was in the 
Declaration preſcribed, 

1. That theſe Paſtimes ſhould be no Inpedi- 
ment or Hindrance to any publick Duty of the 
Day. | | 

2. That no Recuſants ſhould be capable of the 


Benefit of them. 


3. That none ſhould uſe them that were not 
diligently preſent at all Divine Offices which the 
Day required, And, 

4. That the Benefits ſhould redound t9 none 
but ſuch as keep themſelves in their own Pa- 
riſhes. | 

The Publication of this, however piouſly 
intended, gave great Offence ; and the rather, 
becauſe, though there was nothing expreſſed 
in the Declaration, that the Miniſter of the 
Pariſh ſhould be preſſed to the publiſhing, yet 
ſome Miniſters, for refuſing the Reading there- 
of, were ſuſpended ab icio & Beneficio, 
ſome deprived, and more moleſted in the High 
Commiſſion : The Truth is, the ill Reception 
it had amongſt the People, in the former Pub- 
lication of it in the Time of the King's Fa- 
thef, might have deterred the like at this 
Time, for that the ſtrict Obſervation of the 
Lord's Day was much encreaſed fince that 
Time, though it was not known in England 
till the Year 1595, when Dr. Bond firſt pub- 
liſhed it in his Book of Sabbath Doctrines; 
ner in Jreland till juſt Twenty Years after, 
when it was inſerted in the Articles of Religion 
there eſtabliſhed; nor in Scotland, till above 
Twenty Vears after that: And at this Day, 
in Geneva, ſhooting in long Bows, Tennis, 
Bowling, and other Sports of that Kind, are 
uſed; and the like in all foreign Places where 


the Proteſtant Religion is profeſſed; but it 


was generally diſliked here, many complain- 
ing that Man's Wickedneſs took occaſion to 
be worſe under the Protection of thoſe Sports 
permitted to them: For though Liberty on 
the Lord's Day may be ſo limited in the No- 
tions of learned Men, as to make it lawful, 
it is very difficult ſo to confine it to the Actions 
of the People, but that they will degenerate 
into Licentiouſneſs : So that the Declaration 
after a while died of itſelf, and it was wiſhed 
by many prudent Men of that Time it had 
never lived, 7 2 2 
The Merchants of London, and other Parts, 
made great Complaints at the End of the laſt 
Year, of the Obſtructions of Trade for want 


of good Convoys to ſecure them againſt the 


Turks and other Pirates that infeſted our Coaſt, 
which made the King very earneſt in making 


| Preparations to make himſelf ſtrong by Sea, 
to which he was the more inclined for the 
Vindication of his jaft Authority of the $o- 
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vereignty of the Br:it:/h Seas, which was not 


only actually uſurped by the Hollanders, but 
the Right itſelf diſputed by a Tract, written 
by Hugo Grotius, called Mare Liberum ; but 
whilſt the King, to his Power, omitted not to. 


maintain his Right, our learned Selden by his 


Pen encountered Grotius, in a learned Book 
called Mare Claufum ; wherein he did not only 
aſſert the Sovereignty (or Dominion) of the 
Britiſh Seas to the Crown of -England, but 
clearly proved by conſtant and continual Prac- 
tice, that the King of England uſed to levy 
Money from the Subjects, for the providing 
of Ships and other Neceſſaries to maintain that 
Sovereignty which did of Right belong to them; 
but before the Writing of this Tract, the King 
had well adviſed how to enable himſelf with 
Treaſure to ſupport his'Authority, and defend 
the Kingdoms, by the Induſtry of Noye his 
Attorney-general, - a moſt indefatigable Inqui- 


| fitor into our ancient Records, who had found 


many Preſidents for levying a Naval Aid upon 
the Subjects by the ſole Authority of the King, 
whenſoever the Safety and Preſervation of the 
Kingdom did require it of him ; and, that 
ſuch Aid had been heretofore levied in the 
ſame Year in which the Kings that took it 
had received Subſidies in the way of Parlia- 
ment. | . 
The King's naval Preparations were very 
great in the Year 1636, the Fleet conſiſting 
of ſixty good Ships, under the Command of 
the Earl of Northumberland, now made Lord 
High-admiral of England, who failing North- 
ward, and finding a great Number of Dutch 
Buſſes fiſhing on our Coaſt, he ſeized on ma- 
ny of them, and diſperſed the reſt. This 
made a great Conſternation amongſt the Peo- 
ple of the United Provinces, many of whoſe 
Subſiſtence depended on this Fiſhing ; where- 
fore upon a Supplication from the States -to 
the King, they had Permiſſion granted by 
him; for he was more diſpleaſed at their Pre- 
ſumption in doing it as in their own Right, 
and in contempt of his Authority in the Do- 
minion of theſe Seas, than at the thing done. 
As the Navy was greater this Year than before, 
ſo the Charge of it was much augmented ; 
wherefore, whereas the laſt Year the Ship-writs 


L 


had been ſent only to the Maritime Counties, 


they were now iſſued to all the Counties in 
England, and the People generally paid what 
Rates and Aſſeſſments were ſet upon them in 
purſuance thereof; but ſome refuſed, and many 
of the Clergy complained that they were un- 


reaſonably rated by their Neighbours, ſome of 


them at a ſixth, and others at a fourth Part 
of the Tax of the Pariſh, For the Satisfaction 
of the Refuſers, the King writ to the Judges 


for their Opinion, who are by their Oaths his 


oper Counſellors in all Difficulties concern- 
ing the Law; and, to eaſe the Clergy, he writ 
to all the Sheriffs of England, requiring that 


of ENGLAN D, 
the Clergy poſſeſſed of Parſonages ſhould Nat 


be aſſeſſed above a tenth Part of the Lang. 


rate of their ſeveral Pariſhes ; and, that (oh. 
ſideration ſhould be had for Vicars acc. 
ingly. | 

The Judges gave their Opinions, that gh 
King might, by Writ under the Great Seal 
England, command all his Subjects to proyig 
a Number of Ships for the Defence of the 
Kingdom, and in cafe of Refuſal compel th 
ſame ; and, that the King was the ſole Judge 
of the Time and Proportion in which {fu 
Levies were to be made. 

Theſe Opinions being ſubſcribed by all th 
Judges, were enrolled in all the Courts of,. 
minſter-hall, and the King thought he had ny 
Warrant ſufficient to proceed againſt the D. 
faulters, the chiefeſt whereof was one Mr 
Hambden, a Gentleman of Buckinghanſiir 
who being ſummoned by Proceſs, appear, 
and required Oyer of the Ship-writs ; whit 
being read, he demurred in Law thereunty 
and demanded the Opinions of all the Judge 
upon the legal Sufficiency thereof. This gut 
Cauſe came to be argued in the Exchequer. 
chamber, and the major part of the Judgs 
deliver'd their Opinions in favour of the Wii, 
and accordingly the Barons gave Judgment x 
gainſt Mr. Hambden. 

On the 147% of January, 1637, Mr. Ni. 
ham Prynn, Barriſter of Lincoln -Iu, U. 
Fohn Baſtavich, Doctor of Phyſick, and Hy 
Burton a Miniſter, were cenſured in the Su- 
chamber. The Offence of Prynn was, it 
writing and diſperſing Libels againſt the cl 
bliſhed Diſcipline of the Church of Egla; 
that of Baſtwick, for inveighing againlt ti 
Proceedings of the High-commiſſion 2gaik 
him, and committed to the Gatelauſ, 
which time, beſides his arraigning the Hy 
commiſſion Court, he publiſhed à Latin ip 
logy (called by the Court a Libel) anda I 
tany very virulent againſt them: That 
Mr. Burton was, for publiſhing a Xs 
which he preached on the 54 of Nomi 


Worſhip, which was deemed a Libel. 1 
theſe Offences the Judgment of thc * 
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Slanderous Libeller, which was con ſent 1 


for they were the more ſevere againſt hi 
cauſe he had been an Offender betta 4 
like kind, having been three Vears * | 
ſured to loſe his Ears on the Pillo!y, 11 
ting a Book, called Hiſrio Nai, "eo 
Whip of Stage-players, wherein ſome 1 
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Aections were taken to be on the Queen 
ell, as too much delighted in Maſques. 
*** prince Elector and his Brother Prince 
Rupert went to Holland about this time, in or- 
der to a Deſign which was put in Practice the 
« Year, to attempt ſomething with an Ar- 
1 in the Palatinate. The Aſſiſtance and 
Credit of the King's Purſe did ſo prevail un- 
vrhand with the Prince of Orange and the 
cates of the United Provinces, that a ſmall 
Amy was raiſed, with which they advanced 
"to Yeſtphalia, and beſieged, Lemmingen : but 
Hatzfeld, one of the Emperor's Generals, came 
© ſoon upon them, that they effected nothing, 
wt were forced to fight at a great Diſadvan- 
tage, having had two thouſand Men ſlain, and 
moſt of the reſt diſperſed, and many Priſoners 
een, among whom were Prince Rupert and 
he Lord Craven ; the Prince Elector himſelf 
W:caped by Flight, and retired to the Hague. 
on the 234 of July following, there was a 
yery great Commotion in Edinburgh, about 
reading a Book of Common Prayer ſome time 
W-fore ſent thither, which drew after it great 
bliccry and Confuſion to the King and all the 
Wkingdom. Fi ; 
nn the Year 1616 King James obtained an 
of the General Aſſembly at Aberdeen for 
ee compiling a Liturgy or Common Prayer, 
lich was to be firſt preſented to the King, 
Wd after his Approbation, univerſally received 
roughout the Kingdom. This Book, in 
WWpurſuance thereof, was framed and ſent up to 
Jie King, who having himſelf peruſed and 
Wconfiderably reviſed it, returned it to Scotland, 
obe commended to that Church; but before 
Period and Conſummation was to that 
aſneſs the King died. This Intention of 
ing James for a Unity and Uniformity in 
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the King, that ſhortly after his Return 
m that Kingdom, he did not only enjoyn 
iger Celebration of the Engliſh Liturgy 
bis own Chapel at Edinburgh than had 
en formerly, but frequently conſulted how 
have it univerſally uſed through the whole 
ugdom, but the Scots Biſhops, being jealous 
at this might be an Argument of their De- 
dance on the Church of England, rather 
red that the Liturgy framed in Scotland in 
ng Jamess Time might be received. To 
FPropoſition the King agreed, and the 
ook ſent by King James formerly into Scot- 
end was remitted to England, and after many 
nous Conſultations, and ſome Alterations 
Pade by Advice of divers of the Biſhops. and 
lergy of Scotland then here, twas perfected, 
nted, and publiſhed, and ſent into Scotland. 
be Biſhops and Noblemen of the King's 
We then preſent at Edinburgh, reſolved, 
at the Book ſhould be firſt read in the great 
durch, on the beforementioned 234 of July, 
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e publick Prayer, Liturgy, and Service of 
r Church of Scotland, was ſo far intended 


651 
and on the Sunday belore, Notice thereof was 
publickly given in the Church. There were 
preſent both the Archbiſhops, many of the 
Privy-council, and others of the beſt Quality 
in Edinburgh, beſides a great Concourſe of or- 
dinary People. Amongſt this Multitude there 
appeared no ſign of Trouble, but no ſooner 
was the Book opened by the Dean of Edin- 
burgh, but a Number of the meaner ſort, with 
clapping their Hands and Outcries, made a 
great Uproar, and one of them flung a little 
Stool at the Dean's Head: which was followed 
with fo great a Noiſe and Confuſion, that not 
any one could hear, or be heard ; whereupon 


the Biſhop of Edinburgh ſtept into the Pulpit, 


hoping to appeaſe them; but they were the more 
enraged, throwing at him Cudgels, Stools, and 
what elſe was in the way, even to the endan- 


gering of his Life. Upon this, the Archbiſhop - 


of St. Andrews, Lord Chancellor, called 
down the Provoſt and Bailiffs of the City from 
their Seats to their Aſſiſtance, who (not with- 
out ſome Difficulty) put the unruly People 
out of the Church, and made faſt the Doors; 
this done, the Dean proceeded in reading the 
Book, the Multitude in the mean while rap- 
ping and pelting the Windows with Stones, to 
diſturb the Exerciſe; yet notwithſtanding all 
their Clamour the Service was ended, but not 


the People's Rage, who waiting the Biſhop's 
retiring to his Lodging, ſo aſſaulted him, as 


(had he not been reſcued by a ſtrong Hand) 
he had probably periſhed by their Violence. 
The Flame being once kindled, went on 
with reſiſtleſs Fury; though in the Hubbub 
of this Day no conſiderable Perſons appeared 
on their fide, yet ſoon after they ſhewed them- 
ſelves by Degrees, till the Biſhops came to be 
in Danger of their Lives; and any Perſons, 
tho! of the higheſt Quality, who ſeemed to 
favour or protect them, were afronted and aſ- 
faulted, All the Kingdom flocked to Edin- 
Burgh, as in a general Cauſe, and erected there 
four Tables or Councils; one of the Nobility, 
another of the Gentry, a'third of the Bur- 
geſſes, and a fourth of the Miniſters ; out of 
which was a general Table of ſeveral Com- 
miſſioners, choſen from the other four, who 
conſulted of what was propoſed to them by 
the other Tables ; and what they ordered was 
put in practice with ſtrict Obedience all over 
the Kingdom; the Regal Authority being, 
as it were, transferred to thoſe illegal Aſſem- 
Dies e DU 


the renewing of a Confeſſion of Faith ſub- 


ſcribed by King James and his Houſhold, in 


the Year 1580, taken after by all Perſons in 


1581, by Ordinance of the Lords of the Privy- 


Council and Act of the General Aſſembly, and 
ſubſcribed again in 1590, by a new Ordinance 
of Council, at the Deſire of the General Aſ- 
ſembly. This Confeſſion was called The Ne- 
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652 
gative Confeſſion, wherein the Authority of the 
Pope, Tranſubſtantiation, Images, Relicks, 
Opus Operatum, Merits, Auricular Confeſſion, 
Prayer for the Dead, . and all the Corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, as well in Doctrine as 
_ outward Rites, are enumerated at large, and 
particularly abjured. To this was added a 
Covenant, by which they ſwore mutually to 
- defend the ſame againſt all Perſons whatſo- 
ever. | 

This Confeſſion and Covenant was firſt taken 
by the Tables, and afterwards impoſed on all 
ſorts of People, wherein great Violence and 
Menaces were uſed in many Places, with beat- 
ing, tearing of Clothes, drawing of Blood, and 
expoſing to thouſands of Injuries and Reproa- 
ches, at Edinburg, St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Glaſgow, Lanerich, and many Places more; 
all thoſe Profeſſors in Colleges, and Miniſters, 
who out of Conſcience towards God, and 
Loyalty to the King, did either diſſuade others, 
or could not by their Entreaties or Threat- 
nings be perſuaded to it themſelves. 

The King being much diſpleaſed with theſe 
Indignities upon his Royal Authority, intended 
to do that by Power which Perſuaſion could 
not effect; but the Marquis oſ Hamilton, then 
very prevalent with him, diverted that Courſe, 
offering his Service to compoſe the Differences: 
the King was quickly induced to condeſcend 
to this Motion, and ſent him down in the 
Quality of High-commiſſioner, authoriſing 
him with large Power to ſettle the Peace of 
that Kingdom, The Marquis at his firſt Ar- 
rival finding the City of Edinburgh filled with 
extraordinary Numbers of Perſons from ſeve- 
ral Parts of the Kingdom, becauſe of the fitting 
of the Tables, went to a Place called Dalkeith, 
where the Magiſtrates of Edinburgh coming 
to him, the Marquis demanded of them, firſt, 
what they expected from him for Satisfaction 
' to their Complaints; and next, what might 
be expected from them for returning to their 

former Obedience, eſpecially in renouncing 
and delivering up their late Covenant: To 
which, after ſome time, they made anſwer, 
That they requeſted a General Aſſembly of 
the Church, and then a Parliament, in which 
two Judicatures they would diſcuſs their Grie- 
vances: To the ſecond they ſaid, they could 
not acknowledge that they had ever parted 
from their Obedience; and for their Cove- 
nant, they would rather renounce their Bap- 
tiſm than abate one Word or Syllable thereof. 
The Marquis thought the beſt Expedient 


he could uſe to reclaim the People, was to 


publiſh a Proclamation, which he had brought 
with him from the King of his Grace and 
Favour toward them, for relieving their Grie- 
vances and ſatisfying them with his Forward- 
neſs for the Maintenance of the True Reli- 
gion, and his Averſeneſs to Popery; but be- 
fore he did this, by Advice of the Privy- 
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ment, but ſo as he ſhould be firſt fats 


bly, none having been kept for divers Y 
ſome of the Lords of the Council to 


e King 
hich tl 


m fron 


council, he wrote a Letter to the Kin 
deſire him to ſweeten it by a Favour an 


ſtoring to the City of Edinburgh the Sitting f 


the Seſſion, and all Courts of Juſtice 1 o indict 
thing very acceptable to the Judges Adhoc uthorit 
and all Dependants upon the Law, and i, ji » 
others that had Buſineſs depending in 18 King 
Courts, but chiefly to the City of Edin at paſſ 
which complained much of being import f the W. 
by their Abſence. To this the King ret Peace 
a very gracious Anſwer, conſenting the (m fron 
of Juſtice ſhould preſently begin again 9 n GS he 1 
at Edinburgh; and in purſuance thereof, Py. Wy after a 
clamation was made for the firſt fitting mt vas 
of the Seſſion on the 3d of July, which ue King 
received with great Joy by the Judges A. oclemat 
ws yg the Magiſtrates and Citizens of NA. e yy 
urg. | | mmm 
The Seſſion being ſettled, the Marquis cu. 10 diſpe: 
ſed the King's Proclamation to be pronoum cles, of 
at the Croſs at Edinburgb, wherein the King aas, 
took notice, that many Diſorders had late | „ Title. 
happened upon the Introduction of the Sic iP" Trial. 
Book, Book of Canons, and High Commiſin, | \ſcmbly, 
many thereby fearing an Innovation of Religin | d, that | 
and Laws, wherefore he aſſured his good dub f p any NM 
jets, that he was reſolved to maintain the N „but 
true Proteſtant Religion, and not theraſt Farliam 
preſs the Practice of the Canons and Ser- ng Iat 
Book, nor any thing of that Nature, b eine 
ſuch a fair and legal way as ſhall manife! E anfelſion 
never intends Innovations in Religion nor La ch that 
This Proclamation was no ſooner read, bu | the Pec 
the Confederates arraigned it in a Proteſtation, Wi red, T] 
which they cauſed to be publickly read, in-Wﬀ""9ner, 
porting, That they never doubted the d- peneral- / 
rity of the King in Defence of the Ptotclun r 2 ½ 
Religion; that what he granted them wu urg 
not a ſufficient Remedy for their Grievancs, | All-mox 
in that he did not wholly aboliſh the den from 
Book, nor the High Commiſſion, which w 34 the 
impoſed upon them contrary to the Laws d woes 
the Land. ue Conte 
The Marquis having in vain expoſtulte 15 Was 
with them about this ſeditious Behaviour, E. I Bis 
turned to the King, to whom he related der . h ot 
Particulars of all paſt Tranſactions. The Xu 4 1 by 
was offended at the Inſolences of the Cf: - 5 all 
derates, but was perſuaded to try a lite WW 5 om 


ther if he could reduce them by gentle Meath 
wherefore he diſpatched the Marquis vi 
new Inſtructions, and gave him Order 10 © 
a General Aſſembly, and after that 3 P ani 


= 


by all Informations he could convenient) , 
ceive, of the Conſtitution a General - 
As ſoon as he came into Scotland he depot 
with ſome of the chief of the Confeder 91 
all Orders, but he found their Behavior 


ſo unſuitable to theſe Condeſcenſions 1 f 
Throne, that he was obliged to go 
5 1 


— 


( 


ing again for new Inſtructions ; upon 
Th: 45 ld him, that if he did ago 
n from the King by the 2 / of September, 
\ indict a General Aſſembly by the King's 
uthority, they would themſelves call one, 


i The Marquis haſtened with all Diligence to 
F 

u paſſed, which occaſioned many Debates 
f the Way to be uſed to bring that Kingdom 
Peace and Quietneſs. And after eight Days 
tay fom his firſt coming to Oatlands to the 
ng, he returned to Scotland again; and ſhort- 
after a Proclamation to the following Pur- 


} 


he King did annul and reſcind all Acts and 
oclamations that had been made concerning 
e Scrvice, Book, Book of Canons, and High- 
ammiſſion, and the Practice of them: He 
Io diſpenſed with the Practice of the five Ar- 
cles. of Perth 3 and it was declared, that all 
ſerſons, eccleſiaſtical or civil, of what Quali- 
„ Title or Degree ſoeyer, ſhould be liable to 
be Trial and Cenſure of Parliament, General 
ſſſembly, or any other Judicatories competent; 
d, that no other Oath ſhould be adminiſter'd 
pany Miniſter, at his Entry into the Mini- 
ty, but that which is contained in the Act 
Parhament ; likewiſe, in Maniteſtation of the 
ugs Integrity to Religion, all Perſons ſhould 
e enjoined by his Authority to ſubſcribe the 
onfeſſion of Faith, with the Band annexed; 
nd, that no doubt may be left in the Minds 
{the People of the King's Intentions, it is de- 
red, That the Marquis, the King's Com- 
inoner, has a Warrant to ſummon a Free 
eneral Aſſembly, to be holden at Glaſgow 
2% of November, and a Parliament at 
urg the 1 5th of May. 
All moderate Perſons received 


„ AP 1 I 


SOS. LI RET TEIN IS. =ruy- 
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mo full Satisfa- 
on from this Proclamation, and readily ſub- 
ied the Confeſſion and Band or Covenant, 
rich was called The, King's Covenant But 
ic Confederates at the Tables, ſeeing their 
leign was at an end unleſs they could keep alive 
ne Flame they had kindled, publiſhed a ſedi- 
ous Proteſtation againſt it, tending to con- 
ve the preſent Fears and Jealouſies, and diſ- 
Wading all Perſons from ſubſcribing any new 
wenants, till the Aſſembly ſhould be con- 
Sag and determine the Differences now on 
11 Ti e EIN og dE 
The Marquis ſeeing. all things tending to 
preſent Rupture, ſent to deſire Leave of the 
ug to return. into England, which he ob- 


ff the Aſſembly which-made many A &s, 11 
Keeffary here to be related, and by their own 
| Tk ordained annual Aſſemblies, the firſt 
8 ot Accommodation, made vigorous Pre- 

155 for War, and ſent for Succours to 


- 


6 | 
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be King, and inform'd him of all Occurrences 


ort was publiſhed at the Market-croſs: That 


pied; but, before he, went, he faw an end 


73s alligned to meet at Edinburgb 


* 
* 


ſuch of the neighbouring Princes and States 


from whom they could expect any Aſſiſtance. 
They alſo invited. home many eminent Com- 


manders of their Nation, from Sweden and 


Holland, to take Imployment in their Armies, 
many of which were at the Beginning of the 


Year come to them. The ſeized on the Caſtles. 


of Edinburgh and Dunbarton, and all other 
Places of Strength in the Kingdom ; and took 
out of Dalkeith all the King's Arms and Am- 
munition, laid there the Year before by the 
Marquis of Hamilton: next they choſe Alex- 
ander Leſley; an old experienced Officer, to be 
Captain-general of their Armies; to whom all 
the Chiefs of the Confederates: (who took 
Arms) ſolemnly ſwore Obedience in all Orders 
of War ; and he ſwore in like manner faith- 
fully to exerciſe his Charge. The Marquis 
of Argyle was ſent to take care of thoſe Places 
frontier of Ireland, and the Earl of Montroſe 
had the Charge of Aberdeen and the more 
northern Parts; and Colonel Monroe was ſent 
towards the Borders of England, to keep all 
Things quiet till the Levies were perfected. 

Ihe King in the mean time was not idle; 
but made very great Levies in all Places ; and. 
having got his Army together, he gave the 
Command thereof in chief to the Earl of 
Arundel as General, under whom the Earl of 
Eſſex was Lieutenant-general, and the Earl of 


Holland General of the Horſe; the reſt of the 


Officers were many of them Perſons of the 


beit Quality: With this Army the King ſets 


out upon the 27th of March; and comes by 


caſy Marches within two Miles of Ber wick 


on the 287 of May, where he encamped: 
And likewiſe, about the ſame time, General 
Lefley marched with the Scotch Army to the 
Borders towards England, and encamped at 
Dunce, within four Miles of Berwick. 
The King, when he began his March, had 
ſent the Marquis of Hamilton with a Fleet 


of Ships well furniſhed with Soldiers to Leith, 
to attempt that Place, and make what Impreſ- 


preſſion. he could in thoſe Parts, to hinder any 
new Levies, and reduce Edinburgh, Leith, and 


whatever other Forts and Strengths he could, 
to Obedience. He arrived in the Month of 
May with his Fleet in the Fryth, where, after 
ſome ſtay, he landed ſome of his Men in a 


little Iſland, to give them ſome Refreſhment; 


and there he received a Viſit from his Mother, 


a moſt rigid Covenanter, which made many 
of the King's Friends ſuſpe& his Integrity; 


and the Scots who were upon the Shore and 
ſaw this, were heard to ſay, Tbey Ane the 
Son of 


* The Army under 8 r wow lt ill arm'd, " 


fuch a Mother would not do them burt. 


for they had not three uſand -Muſkets a- 


mongſt them; ſo that though they put a good 


Face on the Buſineſs, they were better pre- 


ared for a. Treaty than a Battle; neverthe- 


eſs, thoſe of that Nation about the King were 


not 


— 
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not wanting on their part to make the Pre- 
parations of their Countrymen very terrible : 
and the Earls of Traquarr and Roxborough, 
and other Noblemen of Scotland, who had 
Permiſſion to repair to 7ork to the King, as 


he was on his March, for mediating an Atone- 
ment, did ſo. practiſe upon the Engliſh Lords, 


by their Inſinuations, that they mitigated nuch 
the Diſpleaſure of ſome, and quite took off 
the Edge of others; ſo that after the King 
had been but a little while near Berwick, he 
was very cafily. diſpoſed to receive Overtures 
from them, to be received-into his Grace and 
Favour, which: they made with great Pro- 
teſtations of their Reſolution, upon his gracious 
Aſſurance: of the Preſervation of their Reli- 
gion and Laws, to give Example to others of 
all civil and temporal Obedience which could 
be required or expected from his loving Sub- 
jects. 18 a (1 cad ok Th 10 
1 This produced a Treaty, for which on the 
King's Part were appointed, the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Saliſbury, Berkſhire, Sir Henry Vane, 
and Secretary Cook; and for the Scots, the 
Earls of Rothes and Dumferling, the Lord 
Lowdon,. the Lord Dowglas, Alexander Hen- 
derſon, and Archibald Folnfton, theſe having 


| had ſeveral Debates, at length (June the 
_ 19th) concluded upon 


a Pacification, which 
on the King's Part was expreſſed by a Decla- 
ration of that Date; ſo much whereof as is 
pertinent for the better underſtanding of theſe 
Tranſactions, is here inſerted; l 
Me are pleaſed to confirm and nate goo 

whatſoever the Marquis of Hamilton, our Com- 
miſſioner, hath granted; and that all Matters 
Ecclefraſtical ſhall be determined by the Aſem- 
blies of the Kirk, and Matters Civil by the 
Parliament, and other inferior Fudicatories 
eſtabliſhed by Law, WOT 141457 


"That 4 Free and General Aſſembly be kept at 
Edinburgh the Sixth of Auguſt next, where 
wwe intend to be perſonally preſent ; and alſo 


thereafter a Parliament the. Twentieth of Au- 


guſt, and there an Aﬀ of Oblivion to be paſſed; 


and that, upon their diſarming and diſband. 


ing of their. Forces, diſſolving and diſcharging 


all their pretended Tables ani Conventitles, and 


reſtoring to the King all bis Caſtles, Forts, and 


Ammunition,” at ulſo bis Royal Honours, and to 
every of his good Subjects their Liberties, Lands, 


Houſes, Goods and Means whatſoever, taken and 


detained ſiuce the late pretended General Aſem- 
bly, the King will preſently thereafter recall 
hs Fleet, and retire bis Frets, and make Re. 
ftitution of their Ships and Goods taken fince the 
Z 
The Articles of Pacification made June 17, 
7639, were theſe; e. 
I. The Forces of Scotland to be diſbanded 
and diſſolved within twenty-four Hours, after 
the Agreement of the King's Declaration. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


II. The King's Caſtles, Forts, and Ammu- 


* 


nition to be delivered after the ſaid p able that! 


non, ſo ſoon as he ſhould ſend to receie ten hich 


ſame. : | jerabl 
III. His Ships to depart preſently after der 
Delivery of the Caſtles; and in the mean in 
no Interruption of Trade. 7 
TV. All Perſons, Goods, and Ships detaing . 
by the King ſince the Firſt of November, vy ed 
reſtored, N thec 
V. Mo Meetings, Treatings, Conſultatig ard u 
or Convocations of any of the Scots, but 10 W The 
as are warranted by Act of Parliament ne Ar 
VI. All Fortifications to deſiſt, and t Hd p 
remitted to the King's Pleaſure. 1 Wow 
VII. To reſtore to every one their 1 jv. molif 
ties, Lands, Houſes, Goods, and Means wy. II ke 
ſoever, taken and detained from then wil 
whatſoever Means ſince the Firſt of Nom 
= ts = 
The King ſigned the Declaration on He 
1825 of June, and the fame Day the (m 
miſſioners on each part ſigned the Arts 
The Pacification being thus agreed, ef 
King ſent for ſome of the Scorch Lord u 
informed them, that he had given Orden wil 
the Marquis of Hamilton to draw off the Flt 
and did intend to be at Edinburgh at E 
opening of the Aſſembly, but that he h 
ceived Letters from the + Queen, which 1, 
mated a Neceſſity of his Preſence at Ini, 
about ſome preſſing Affairs, but he woll ond 
pute the Earl of Traquair, with 'full PW 
and Authority, as his High- commiſſiont, win 
hold the Aſſembly and the Parliament. MW 
no ſooner was the King's Declaration pub 
but at that Inſtant they encountered it wil 
Proteſtation of ſeveral Heads, ' Mp 
Firjt, Of adhering to the late Genen 4M 
ſembly at Glaſgow, as a Free and Gui 
Aſſembly of the Church, and to al Tm 
ceedings there, eſpecially to the Sentence 0M 
Deprivation and Excommunication of the A 
A HEE. 7, | 3 
Secondly, Of adhering to their ſolemn CM 
nant, and Declaration of the Aſſembly, vr 
by the Office of Biſhops is abjured. M 
 Thirdh, In regard many of the Gall 
and the Miniſters, who had long attend" 
Edinburgh during the Diſcuſſion of the fa 
fication, and the Preparatives to it, wer 
repair to their own Homes, whereby {ud 
them as had Suits depending at Law al 
ſtay at Fdinburgh to attend them, tht 
clared, That if any Members of the CN 
of Juſtice ſhould attend the Seſſion o. Toh 
all their Acts and Sentences of udge 


Forts 
lome f 


ſhould be void and ineffectull. 
- The King could not but reſent this 
tude, Bur was forced iv tempotis 1 
that at the Meeting of the bau 
moderate Counſels might temper the My 5 
the People ; he had been ſo jaſt to ba ny.” *« 
ditions of Peace which he had grant) f, ©2 
\ N 1 ©: 9 


id 


hat he immediately diſcharged his Army; 
wich if he had kept together, or any conſi- 
ble part of them, until he had ſeen their 
© ers diſbanded, their Officers caſhiered, their 
borts and Caſtles delivered up to him, and 
me good Iſſue of the Aſſembly and Parlia- 
ant to be held at Edinburgh, he had pre- 
ved his Honour among foreign Princes, and 

hed thoſe Practices at home which after- 
1rd undermined his Peace. 
The Scots did not punctually perform any 
de Article; the Caſtle of Edinburgh was in- 
bed put under the Command of Sir Patrick 
een, by the King's Orders, but they did not 
noliſh their Fortifications at Leith ; they 
Il kept their Officers in Pay, and ſtill conti- 
ied their Meetings and Conſultations, mo- 
ing, and frighting all of different Inclina- 
PNS, | 
bout the 19th of November, a great part 
de Walls of the Caſtle of Edinburgh fell 
, and the King having given Order for 
W: Repair: thereof, the Confederate Cove- 
ters would not permit any Materials to be 
ed in for that uſe, which added much to 
ee Reſentments which the King had con- 
ed againſt them, ſo that Preparations of 
r went on againſt them; but the King's 
are being exhauſted by the laſt Summer's 
edition, he conſulted with the Lords of the 
ocil of his Means of Supply, who conſi- 
Wig the preſent Exigence of Affairs, adviſed 
calling of a Parliament, as the beſt Ex- 
lient to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen him, both with 
ney and Counſel :” to this the King readily 
xd, and in Compliance with this Advice, a 


/ 


of Abril. This Reſolution was taken 
of December, 1639. and the Notice 
en ſo long before, for two Reaſons ; firſt, 
e the Lord Wentworth, Deputy of Ireland 
ng lately ſent for hither on the Occafion 
WT tcl Troubles) might in the mean time 
Parlament in that Kingdom, which he 
aud managed ſo. much to the King's Ad- 


ere ſpecdily raiſed, and Money granted 


lurniſh them with Ammunition and Arms, 
all other Neceſfaries: ſecondly, that by 
Reputation of a following Parliament, he 
it borrow Money for the carrying on of 


51 commonly uſed in thoſe great Coun- 
in the granting of Subſidies; which laſt 
d preſented to the Lords of the Coun- 
many of them ſubſcribed: to a Loan of 
ums of Money for the King's Aſfiſtunce. 
Deputy of Treland, being about to return 

dad, on the Errand befdte cipreſitd, to. 
pd Example here, firſt fabſcribed 
©: aunds, the Duke of Richmond as 
ach moſt of the Lords, and likewiſe 


} 
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lament was intimated to be aflembled the 


ee, that an Army of 8000 Horſe and 


the Parliament there; to keep them in pay, 


War, which could not admit of much de- 


i 5 Ns \ \ 


the Biſhops, and the Judges and Officers, and 
Dependants of Courts of Judicature, both of 
the Common and Civil Law, and generally 


the greateſt Part of the Gentry, even the 


Recuſants, contributed according to their Abi- 
lities. 

The King thus buſy in providing againſt the 
Scots, they endeavoured to remove the Storm 


hanging over them, by an humble Addreſs to 


him, craving Leave to repreſent to him the 
State of all their Tranſactions: the King ſaid, 
he was accoſtable by any Subject he had, and 
would not therefore deny that, which was 
pretended to be from a whole Kingdom, which 
he never refuſed from a private Man. This 


Anſwer being ſent, the Earl of Dumferlin, 


Lord Loudon, Sir William Douglaſs, and 
Mr. Robert Barkley, attended the King as 
Commiſſioners from Scotland; who being ad- 
mitted, and their Commiſſion examined, it 
was found, that the two laſt were not named 
in nor impowered by it, but the King hoping 
to gain upon them by Lenity, inſiſted not 
thereon. | Age 

The King appointed. a ſelect Committee of 
the Council, to hear the Allegations of the 
Commiſſioners, as alſo what could be ſaid by 
the Earl of Traquair, touching thoſe Matters, 
where Things were handled with ſo much 
Sharpneſs, that no good Underſtanding could 
be arrived at. And. at this very time of their 
Addreſſes to the King by Supplication, the 
Confederates in Scotland acted very different 
from peaceable Men; for they ſecured many 
of the Nobility and Gentry of that Nation; 
who ſtood firm to the King, and now again, 
as they had done the laſt Year, invited and 
procured to their Service many Commanders 
from Holland and other Places: but that which 
manifeſted ' moſt their bad Intentions to the 
King, was a Letter written by the Lord Lowdon; 
ſubſcribed by himſelf, and ſeveral other of the 
chief Confederates, to the French King, to fa- 
vour their Proceedings, and grant them his 
Aſſiſtance; of which the Original came to 
the King's Hands, and being known to be 
Lowdon's Character, he was therefore commit- 
ted to the Tower. Wis.) N 0 | 22 
On the 1375 of April, 1640. the Parliament 
fat, and the Deputy of Ireland being not long 


before created Earl of Straford, was led into 


the Upper-houſe by | two- Nobletnen, where 
he 
Ws Ai he had obtained the Grant of four Sub- 
fidies for the Maintenance of an Army, as be- 
fore was hinted. Mr. Jobn Glanvil was choſen 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons; and 
great Probabilities were given of a happy Unicn 
betwixt the King and this Parliament; but in 
the midſt of this Expectation, ſorne ill Inſtru- 
ments at Court, by their factious Contrivances, 
undermined all; and amongſt theſe, the chiefeſt 


prin- 


e an Account of his Service in Ireland, 


than any good Succeſs. be produced by 


F rr : 
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principal Secretary of State, who bore a Grudge 


f to the Earl of Strafford, for that he had cauſed 
himſelf to be made Baron of Raby, to which 


he aſpired, it being a Manor granted to him, 
together with Barny Caſtle, from the Crown; 
and becauſe he faw the Earl very earneſt to 
incline the King to endeavour by all fair 
Means to gain the Affections of the Commons, 
out of a Deſire to ſee a good Iflue of this Par- 
liament, to the calling whereof it was generally 
believed none had more contributed than he 
had done; he reſolved to endeavour that the 
Parliament ſhould rather be abruptly diſſolved, 
the 
Earl's Counſels; to effect which, on the one 
ſide Inſinuations werę made to ſome, of the 
Dangers. to be feared by the Army raiſed in 


| dreland in order to Religion; and to others, of 


the Juſtneſs of the Pretences of the Scots, and 


the Good that might be obtained by favouring 


them in this Conjuncture; and on the other 
ſide, every thing was repreſented to the King 
in the worſt Senſe, and that ſo ſlily, as no in- 
direct Intentions could be perceived; the Mat- 
ter of Supply gave a fit Occaſion to heighten 
Diſcontents: for the King being intent fin 
dicate his Honour, which he thoughtꝰto be 
trampled on by the In ſolencies of the Scots, 
was very earneſt in preparing for the War a- 
gainſt them; and to enable him therein, he 
preſſed hard for Supplies, and offered to the 
Commons in recompence of their Aſſiſtance 
to him, to quit for ever his Claim of Ship 
Money, which at that time being warranted 


by a judgment of all the Judges in the Exche- 


quer-chamber, had as good an Eſtabliſhment 
as our Laws could give it. The Commons 
were ſomewhat deliberate in this Affair of 
Money, and firſt they deſired Security from 


the King for Redreſs of Grievances, in three 


Particulars: Hu 


Firſt, For clearing the Subjects Property. 
Secondiy, For Eſtabliſhment of Religion. 
Thirdly, For the Privileges of Parliament, 
The Lords ſeemed ſomewhat more ſenſible 
of the King's Propoſition for Supply, and after 
many Conferences with the Commons, did at 
laſt diſpoſe them to a Compliance, but the 


Queſtion being in that Houſe afked, how 


much would ſerve to anſwer the preſent Ex- 
ectation? Secretary Jane demanded twelve 
Subſidies, which drew: them into ſuch high 


Debates, that Things became deſperate, ſo that ge 
Qu the 4th of May, 


by an unanimous Conſent 
of the King's. Council, he was adviſed to their 


-  Diffolution and the Parliament was the next 
Day diſſolved. een AL 20 l 
The Diſſolution of this Parliament was 


wrongfully aſcribed. to Dr. Laud,' Archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, ſo that on the gth of May," 4 
Paper was poſted upon the Old Exchange, by 
one John Lilburne, exciting the Apprentices 
- to- riſe; and rifle his Houſe at Lambeth en 
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demned, hanged, drawn and quartered th 


was ſearce at any Time: richer, and the Tut 


 cafile,, where. Sir Jacob Aſbley had bea, 
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Monday following, of which he having y 

tice, made Proviſion of ſome Quantity of am 
and Ammunition for his Defence; and in he 
dead of the Night of the Day appointed * 
hundred of the Rabble beſet his Houſe ,, 
ſtrove to force an Entrance, but were repulls 
and made to depart without doing much yy, 
Miſchief, than aſſerting their Anger in ſedition 
Language againſt him, and breaking the Win 
dows of the Houſe.” The next Day Many 10 
them upon Enquiry were apprehended ang im. 
priſoned in the White Lion Priſon in $14.08 
wark , but within three Days after, ſome g 
their Accomplices got together, and came 
the Priſon and broke it open, and ſet thy 
free: Nevertheleſs, one of the chief imm. 
ſoned Ringleaders was taken, arfaigned, oo 


21/t of May. | | 
Ihe King being diſappointed of Supp, jy 
the breaking up of the Parliament, wx 

induſtrious to get Money other ways, to gu 
in the War; to which end, the City of Ly. 
don were ſent to for a Loan, and all Kaige 
and Gentlemen, who held Lands ix chr 
of the King, were ſummoned to ſend Ii 
Horſes, and Arms according to their Abliis: 
The. Citizens pleaded. Poverty by wat «f 
Trade, and refuſed to lend, though the (iy 


greater: but though the City refuſed, the Ga- 
try generally afforded their Help to. (upp 
the King, and by that Aſſiſtance, and ala 
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beforementioned Aids, the King had qu ty K 
raiſed. a very good Army, whereof the “,“ 
of Northumberland was appointed General t 4 : 7 Fe 
Earl.of Strafford Lieutenant-general, at in pp 15 
Lord Conway General of the Horſe. N qui 
berland was ſick and could not go, but n Tt ; 5 
King went himſelf in Perſon, ſo ſoon à 1 1 4 
Queen, then great with Child, was di Kine 
of her Son Henry, who was born at Ct 5 a 
on the 20th of July, 1640. But in te nay | ws 
time the Army was in their March north "Wye" 
and. the Lord Conway marched with the fu 1 
ſome Days before the reſt could come ub nt, the 
as he was marching, News was brought 1h 5. * 
the Scotcb Army was marched to D . . f 
which was their old Quarter the laſt 1 Ithe Kine 
not far from Berwick. Upon this Adv, : . y 
was ordered to haſte: forwards toward / 0 in 
caſtle, but e' er he got thither, freſh 1 ay mn 
nce came, that the Scoſch Army was min chem. 
into England on the ' 20th of Au hace of 
King met this Advice in his Way to - ang 
diſpatched Orders to Conway, to do by * o had his 
could to impede their Advance, til the ae A 
could come up: Upon this Advice, or in 


cal ing his Officers toge ther, | the Reſul | 
_ the Paſs at Ni 


that they ſhould: keep the F or 
upon” Tyne, to hinder their poſſeſſing 1 


Englan 
endiary tþ 
M it was 

at Rippon, 


% 


tered with his Regiment, but had t 


"ke any Fortifications; the King made all 
1 Haſte he could, but by that time he reach'd 
5 Allerton, about two Day's March on 
E fide of Newcaſtle, the Lord Conway ent 
him an Account of a Defeat of the Forces 
Kh his Command, which they had received 
1 Newborne. . After which Action Aſpley 
wied Newcaſtle, and the Scots took Poſſeſſion 
? Conway retreated with his Troops to- 
ds York, to which Place the King and the 
i of Strafford, with the reſt of the Army 
re marched before, and there by the Lieu- 
enant-general he was accuſed of not doing 
is Duty at Newborne, which he as well as 
e could excuſed, but acquitted not himſelf 
hereby (in the Opinions of many Men) tho' 
atters proceeded not ſo far as to a publick 
enſure judicially upon him. i 
The King being now in great Perplexity by 
e Unfaithfulneſs of many of thoſe about 
im, could think of no Expedient ſo good 
to call together the great Council of his 
vers to adviſe with them, and therefore 
fits were iſſued to them to aſſemble at York 
the 24th of September, but this was not 
ry well liked by thoſe who favoured the 
its, whoſe chief Deſign aimed at the calling 
a Parliament, which they feared the Meet- 
g of the Peers might prevent, 
On the 24th of September, the Peers aſſem- 
d at York, and the King at the Opening of 
 Aembly ſpake to them to this Effect: 
bat an Army of Rebels being within the King- 
m, be thought it adviſeable according to the 
aftice of his Predeceſſors in hike Caſes to call 


——_ 
— * 
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oftiſement of their Inſolencies, and ſecure him 
d bis good Subjects from their Malice. 
The Lords entered into Conſultations of 
ſe Matters, and for their better Information, 
King cauſed a true Relation to be given to 
m of the State of the whole Buſineſs, and 
on what Reaſon and Advices, the unanimous 
dnſent of the Privy-council for this War was 
ded, After many Debates, to the firſt 
int, they adviſed the King to a Treaty with 
rote; and to the ſecond, they uſed their 
ation with the City of London, for a Loan 
the King for the preſent Support of his Ar- 
A Meſſage was hereupon ſent to the 
fs, to intimate his Majeſty's Conſent; that 
reaty ſhould be had at York betwixt him 
I them, The Scots replied; They held that 
Place of Security for their Commiſſioners, 
idering that the Lieutenant of Ireland, 
o had his Reſidence there, commanded his 
jelty's Army; and -who proclaimed them 
Mors in Feland before the King had done 
England, and againſt whom as a chief 
endiary they Ts to complain; Here - 
un was concluded that the Treaty ſhould 
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m together, that with their Advice and Aſiſt- 
ce, he and they might proceed jointly to the 


bt Nippon, and the King appointed fix Earls 


657 
and as many Barons to be Commiſticners on 
his Part, and the Scols nominated as many 
Noblemen on theirs; and for the better Under- 
ſtanding of the State of the Affair, the Earl 
of Traquayr, the King's late Commiſſioner 
in Scotland, was ordered to be preſent, to give 
Account as Occaſion offered of what had paſſed 
in Scotland from the Beginning of the Trou- 
bles ; the Earl of Briſtol managed the Treaty 
for the Engliſb, and the Lord Lowdon for the 
Scots; the greateſt part of the Demands of each 
hide were accorded without great Difficulty : 
That which ſeemed hardeſt to the Engliſb, was 
to conſent to the raiſing of Monies in England 
for the Scots, having an Army of their own 
at the ſame time in being; but there were 
many other Demands of the Scots referred to 
a further Treaty, which the King conſented to 
be afterwards holden at London. The Articles 
agreed upon at Rippon, were in Subſtance, on- 
ly that a Ceſſation of Arms ſhould be obſerved, 
and all other Things left to ſtand upon the 
ſame Foot as before. _ 

On the 3d of October the Parliament met; 
and great was the Expectation of all People 
concerning the Succeſs of this Parliament, 
which was much raiſed, upon the King's de- 
clared Reſolution at the opening of it, to con- 
cur with them in ſatisfying all their juſt Grie- 
vances, The long Intermiſſion of Parlia- 
ments had produced many Miſchiefs and In- 
conveniencies in the Government, by the Re- 
miſſneſs of ſome, and the Rigour of others in 
Church and State, which inflamed the Zeal 
of many good Men of both Houſes, at this 
their Meeting, to be very earneſt in their En- 
deavours for the Redreſs of Grievances, where- 
in they were very much heightened by ſome 
others both of the Houſe of Lords and Com- 
mons; who were in Confederacy with the 
Scots, and in a kind of Com't ination to alter 
the Government of the Church, and there- 
with to have ſo much Influence on that of the 
State alſo, as to gain to themſelves Honours 
and Advancement into Places of Power and 
Truſt : The Purſuit of theſe Things, made 
them exceed the Method and Paths of their 
Predeceſſors, and by fomenting Jealouſies, 
countenancing and procuring tumultuous Peti- 
tions, they often obtained the Accompliſhment 
of their Purpoſes, contriving without Doors 
in private Meetings, what they deſigned to 
proſecute in their Aſſemblies. Raiſing of Mo- 
ney by extraordinary Means, when Neceſſity 
was the beſt Argument for ſo doing, Billet- 
ing of Soldiers, Innovations in Matters of Re- 
ligion, and illegal Impriſonments, were the 
great Grievances of the Subject now to be re- 
dreſſed: But the Means uſed to remove theſe, 
engaged the Reformers in proceſs of time in 
a bloody War, to act over all the ſame Things 
with greater Exceſs, demonſtrating thereby the 
extream Hazard of intemperate Counſel. Sue- 
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ceſs in this War enlarged their Defires, and 
extended their Ambition, it bred Thoughts in 
them they never thought before, and this was 
that which drew on the Ruin of the King, 
and with him for ſome time the Subverſion of 
our Monarchy ; for many of thoſe that were 
in the Beginning moſt active for Reformation, 
had not in their Proſpect the Calamity that 
enſued, and too late repented the Errors of 
their former Actings, when they could not 
ſtem the Violence of that Tide, their Impe- 
tuoſity had ſwelled to too great a Height. 

The Scots/h Commiſſioners were now come 
to London, in order to the Concluſion of ſome 
Things undetermined at Rippon: Theſe had 
many private Conferences with their Friends 
of the Houſe of Commons ; and it was agreed 
by them, that the Earl of Srafford ſhould be 
immediately impeached at his firſt coming to 
the Houſe of Peers. And the Houſe had not 
fat many Days before he was therein declared 
to be guilty of High-treaſon, and. a ſecret 
Committee of five more nominated to collect 
Matter for Impeachment againſt him. Sir 
Francis Windebanck, Secretary of State, was 
attacked next ; being accuſed of countenancing 

Papiſts, and iſſuing Warrants for the Diſcharge 
of popiſh Prieſts from their Impriſonment. 
But he judged it proper to avoid the impend- 
ing Storm, and withdrew into France. 

Soon after the Scotiſp Commiſſioners pre- 
ſented a Paper to the Parliament, wherein they 
named the Archbiſhop of Canterbury an In- 
cendiary, and promiſed to bring in a Complaint 
againſt him the Morrow after. This produced 

an Order in the Houſe of Commons for a 
Committee to draw up a Charge againſt him; 
but the Sco7s failing to bring in their Com- 
plaint the next Day, Mr. Hollis the Day af- 
ter, was ſent up to the Lords from the Com- 
mons, with a general Impeachment of High- 
treaſon againſt him, praying that he might be 
ſequeſtered from Parliament, and in a few Days 
they would reſort to them, with the particular 

Ground of their Accuſation. Immediately up- 

on this, the Scots Commiſſioners ſent in their 

Charge, upon reading whereof, he was com- 

mitted to the Cuſtody of the Uſher of the 

Black Rod, where he continued ten Weeks 

before any particular Charge was brought a- 

gainſt him; he was afterwards committed to 
the Tower. The Lord-keeper Finch was the 
next great Delinquent againſt whom the Com- 
mons deſigned to proceed, whereof he having 
gained Intelligence, he moved by his Friends 
in that Houſe, that he might be permitted to 


! 0 "my 
2 Dr. Welxuond (p. 46, ) obſerves, that he expreſſed, in his Defence, ſuch nervous and moving Flights of Eloquence, as = 
thing ſhort of the moſt celebrated Pieces of Antiquity. This appeared from his ſumming up his long Anſwer 2x79" wr” 


„dear Pledges, a Saint in Heaven has left me.“ 


dropped ſome Tears, then went on 
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clear himſelf before them of ſeveral Imputz 


tions that lay upon him; which the Con. and 
mons agreed to, and on the 21/} of Dee Men 
ber, he made an elegant and quaint Oryj,, tl 
tending to the Vindication of himſelf in * their 
Particular; but notwithſtanding all that he coul * 
ſay, they voted him that very Day a Traits; * 
The next Day he was accuſcd before th * 
Lords; but he [wiſely withdrew himſelf into py 
Holland, and thereby eſcaped the Danger ty, MM. th 
threatned him; and a while after, Sir Eder] I xl 
Littleton was made Lord-keeper of the Grey. MN” 
ſeal of England in his Place. Ks, 
The King having been ſome time in T wrou! 
. 15 Selde 
with the Dutch Embaſſador, for a Match he. . 
twixt the young Prince of Orange and the lac 5 5 
Mary his Daughter, before he would make ay in 4 
Concluſion therein, thought fit to commun. 7 
cate the fame to the Lords in Parliament ; 
which he did on the 10th of February, al 5 
the Lords communicated this favourable Pu. bY 
poſition of the King's to the Commons, why 1 p | 
received it very well. i 1 
On the 22d of March, the Trial of th . 
Earl of Strafford began with much Solenn- er the 
ty; Scaffolds being built round J/:/:nin{r. av D. 
Hall to receive the Houſe of Commons, ad 1550 
a vaſt Concourſe of Spectators; in the mill Numb 
of which the Peers ſat in their Robe th ho u 
Earl of Arundel being Lord High-ſtewal, MW\1cmb 
His Charge conſiſted of twenty-eight Ar: May, 1 
cles, in which ſome haſty and proud E. and! 
ſions which had come from him fince he us ere 
made a Privy-counſellor ; Acts of Paſin « Wer of | 
Power exercifed in Yorkſhire, where he ws :lves £ 
Preſident in a Court erected at York, the l- Suffrap 
thority of which had been ſeverely felt by he Vo 
four Northern Counties; ſome Projects by vi rt tot 
of Monopoly, in which he had been concen ihr: Ira 
while he was Lord-lieutenant of Trelond; ts ended 
gether with ſome exorbitant Acts of Authorty where a 
exerciſed there, and high and imperious Ei- to him 
preſſions uttered in Ireland, and in the Pri: Danger 
council here, were alledged againſt hin, Delay, 
order to make out the general Charge 0! Win to 
Endeavour to overthrow the Fundamental or Ning to 
vernment of the Kingdom, and to intiaa ver on 
an arbitrary Power. To rehearſe the uch ot 
culars of this important Trial, were oer On th 
for a Work of this Kind. It will be {ufc Ing fer 
to ſay that he made his Defence with al ſhop o 
Ability, Preſence of Mind, Judgment, le, wh 
Temper, as could be expected from 2 Peri im, wh 
of his great Capacity *. bl of A 


The Trial laſted eighteen Days, ” 
which the Charge was with all poſſible * 


1 

pathetick Concluſion : * My Lords, I have troubled you longer than I ſhould have done, were it not for the Intere al N a 
At this he ſtopped, pointing to his Children who ſtood by 100 f with eum 

What I forfeit for myſelf is nothing; but that my Indiſcretion ſhould exte ah hi Wer 

« Poſterity, wounds me to my very Soul. You will pardon my Infirmity : ſomething I ſhould have added, 45 4 * pt) d 


C therefore let it paſs. And now, my Lords, for myſelf, I have been by the Bleſſing of God taught, that the A 
«« preſent Life are not to be compared to that eternal Weight of Glory which ſhall be revealed bereafter, 


- 


And fo, mY Lands 1 


n. nd skill urged againſt him, by the greateſt 
m. len in the Houſe of Commons; but to ſo 
. line purpoſe, that they dared not adventure 
their Arguments to be laid in the Ballance 
with thoſe of himſelf and his Counſel : ſo that 
more ſure Way was propoſed among them 
o take away his Life, by bringing in a Bill 
0 attaint him of High-treaſon ; which paſſed 
n the Houſe of Commons with incredible 
Facility, there being two hundred Voices for 
it, and only fifty-nine againſt it. Neverthe- 
kes, the Earl's Behaviour and Arguments 


ellen, two of his Accuſers, voted againſt the 
Bill: And the Lotd Digby made an eloquent 
Speech againſt it; which much offended thoſe 
who deſigned the Death of the Earl. 

The ſame Afternoon this Bill of Attainder 
vas carried up to the Houſe of Lords, where 
it reſted many Days, and had probably never 

aſſed, had not many of the Peers been ter- 
rifed from coming to the Houſe by the tu- 
multuous Multitude, in whom ſuch Fears and 
ealouſies were infuſed by the Artifices of ſome 
of the Members of both Houſes, that when 
ay Debate was like to be carried againſt them 
n either Houſe, they would ſend for great 
Numbers of them with Swords and Clubs, 
who would menace, reproach, and aſſault ſuch 
Members as diſliked them. On the 87h of 
May, the Bill of Attainder paſſed, but had a 
bard Paſſage, of forty-five preſent, there 
were nineteen againſt it; their were ma- 
ny of the Earl's Friends that abſented them- 
ſelves for fear of the Tumults, otherwiſe the 
uffrages for him had more than counterpoiſed 
the Votes for his Death. The ſame Day they 
lent to the King, to deſire Acceſs to him, which 
ss granted ; and about four a Clock they at- 

tended in the Banqueting Houſe in Whitehall, 
bere after ſome ſtay, the Bills were preſented 


bim, with a Signification, that the preſent 
ener of the Kingdom could not admit of 
c, and therefore they humbly beſought 
a vm to give his Royal Aſſent thereunto. The 
* ing told them they ſhould expect his An- 
* wer on Monday, and ſo they parted from 
al ach other. 


On the next Day, which was Sunday, the 
ing ſends for the Archbiſhop of Armagh, the 
ſhop o London, Durham, Lincoln, and Car- 
e whom he deſired as Caſuiſts to adviſe 
*% Whether in Juſtice he ought to paſs the 
» Attainder againſt the Earl? All but the 
| 8 75 of Lincoln were very tender in this 
b 25 the Matters of Fact they ſay he could 
* beſt judge of, having been preſent at 
'yal ; and for the Matter of Law, what 


ceptec) to Remorſe and Pity. 
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wrought ſo, that the Lord Digby, and Mr. 


was Treaſon, and what was not, he was to 
reſt in the Opinion of the Judges, whoſe Of- 
fice it was to declare the Law, and who were 
ſworn therein to carry themſelves indifferently 
betwixt him and his Subjects : that the King 
might thew Mercy unto him, and pardon his 
Offence, without any Scruple 'of Conſcience, 
they ſaid no Man doubted, if other Reaſons 
of State did not hinder, of which the major 
Part deſired to be neither Judges nor Adviſers : 
But the Biſhop of Lincoln went a little farther 
he urged the Opinion of the Judges, .and the 
Judgment of the Parliament thereupon, repre- 
ſenting the terrible Conſequences of an enraged 
Multitude, and that no other Expedient could 


be found out to appeaſe the People. It is not 


faid the King was convinced by any thing ſaid 
to him at this Conference; but the Motive 
ſuperior to all, was a Letter he received from 
the Earl, wherein, with a noble Unconcern 
for his own Life and Safety, he requeſted of 
the King to aſſent to the Act for attainting 
him, in order to eſtabliſh an Agreement be- 
tween his Majeſty and his People. A Strain 
of Generoſity which deſerved a better Fate. 
On the 12th of May the Earl of Strafford 
was executed. Being brought to the Scaffold, 
he addreſs'd himſelf to the Lord Primate of 
Armagh in an eloquent and pathetick Speech, 
proteſting his Innocence of any Deſign againſt 
the Conſtitution ; and concluding with the 


moſt ardent Wiſhes and Prayers, for the Hap- 


pineſs and Proſperity of the fame in Church 
and State, This ſaid, he deſired all preſent to 
aſſiſt him in his Prayers, wherein he continued 
near a Quarter of an Hour, then riſing up, 


he bade all his Friends farewell, eſpecially by 


Name his Brother Sir George Wentworth, by 


whom he ſent his Love to his Wife, and Bleſ- 
ſing to his Children. Then he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the Block, and having prayed a while, 
he gave the Executioner the Token of his 
Preparedneſs, who ſevered his Head from his 


Body at the firſt Stroke. Not long after his 


Death this ſame Parliament paſſed an Act for 
reſtoring his Children in Blood and Honour ; 
and in Charles the Second's Reign the Act of 


Attainder was repealed. 


About the End of October this Year, a Re- 


bellion broke out in Ireland, which was car- 
ried fo cloſe, that no certain Notice was given 
of the Conſpiracy till the very Evening before 
it was to be put in Execution. The innocent 
Proteſtants were upon a ſudden diſſeized of 
their Eſtates, and the Perſons of above two 
hundred thouſand Men, Women and Children, 
murdered, within the Space of one Month, 


and many of them with exquiſite Tortures. 


ſo, wi 5 
7. = all 55 anquillity of Mind, I freely ſubmit myſelf to your Judgment, and whether that Judgment be Liſe or Death, 
with more Wir, us. ——IWhithch, pag. 44. obſerves, © That certainly never any Man acted ſuch a Part, on ſuch a Theatre, 
is Words Io, Conſtancy and Eloquence, with greater Reaſon, Judgment and Temper, and with a better Grace, in all 
and Geſtures, than this great and excellent Perſon did; and he moved the Hearts of all his Auditors (ſome few ex- 
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This Deſign was to have been put in Execution 
the 20th of OFober, upon which Day, not on- 
ly the Caſtle of Dublin, the Kingdom's chief 
Magazine, a Storehouſe of 10000 Arms at 
that time, but all other Forts and Magazines 
in that Kingdom were to be ſurpriſed, and all 
the Engliſb and Proteſtants that joined not 
with them, to be murdered. The Seizure of 
Dublin Caſtle was prevented by timely Diſco- 
very of the Plot to the two Lords Juſtices, by 
one Owen O Conolly of Iriſh Extract, but a 
Proteſtant, which Diſcovery was but the very 
Night before that fatal Day. 
The Lords Juſtices, Sir William Parſons and 
Sir John Burlace taking thoſe Arms which 
they found in Dublin, and arming whom they 
could to defend themſelves, diſpatched Letters 
to the King, being then at Edinburgh, and the 
Earl of Leiceſter, then choſen Deputy, but 
ſtaying in England. 
The Lords Juſtices ſent Sir Henry Spot ſivood 
to the King, with Intelligence of all that hap- 
ned, and thereupon he ſent Sir Fames Stuart 
to the Lords of the Privy-Council in Ireland, 
to acquaint them with his Knowledge and 
Inſtructions, and to carry all that Money that 
his preſent Store could ſupply : He moved alſo 
the Parliament of Scotland (as being neareſt) 
to a ſpeedy Help, but they excuſed their Aids, 
becauſe Ireland was dependent upon the Crown 
of England; but they ſaid, if the State of 
England, would uſe any of their Men for that 
Service, they would make Propoſitions in order 
to it. At the ſame time likewiſe he ſends Poſt 
to the Parliament of England, and a while 
after Owen O Conolly, the firſt Diſcoverer of 
the Plot, brought Letters to London, to the 
Earl of Leiceſter, with an Account of it, 
wherein the. Lords Juſtices defired ſome Re- 
ward might be given to him ; upon the Receipt 
of which, the Parliament voted him a Gift of 
Five hundred Pounds, and an Annuity of 200 /. 
a Year, and at a Conference of both Houſes, 
they reſolved to conſider of the Relief of Fre- 
land, and paſſed ſeveral Votes to that End; 
but little was done for their Relief, till the 
King returned to London, which was about the 
End of November, 
The Triſh, to diſhearten the Engliſb from 
any Reſiſtance, bragg'd, that the Queen was- 
with their Army; that the King would come 
amongſt them with Auxiliary Forces ; that 
they did but maintain his Cauſe againſt the 
Puritans ; that they had the King's Commiſ- 
fion for what they did (ſhewing indeed a Pa- 
tent that themſelves had drawn, but thereto 
was affixed an old Broad Seal that had been 
taken from an obſolete Patent out of Farnham 
Abbey by one Plunket, in the Preſence of 
many of their Lords and Prieſts, as was after- 
wards atteſted by the Confeſſion of many). 
That the Scots were in Confederacy with them, 
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The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


and Promiſes, to procure it to paſs : The lx. 


they 


to beget a Belief of which, they abſtaineq 105 
ſome time, from the Lives and Fortunes of his 
of that Nation among them. 
| Whilſt that Kingdom was thus diftreg;, 
the King returned cut of Scotland into py, 
land about the End of November, and * 
by the City of London, entertained, ae 
and conducted to his Palace at Whiteha!! with 
as pompous Solemnity and coſtly Expreſſion 
of Love and Duty as ever any King of Ey. 
land was, and the chief of them altea 
were feaſted by him at Hampton-Court, when 
ſeveral of the Aldermen had the Honou; of 
Knighthood conferred upon them: But thi, 
little Proſpe& of Happineſs was quickly cloud 
by a Remonſtrance of the State of the King. 
dom, preſented to him at Hampton-Chy: 
few Days after his Arrival there, from th 
Houſe of Commons, which they Prepared 
for him againſt his coming to London, where 
all the Miſtakes and Misfortunes which ju 
happened from the King's firſt coming to the 
Crown and before, to that very Hour, were n- 
cited with great Harſhneſs, 
Moſt moderate Men wondered at this (x: 
riage towards the King, ſince he had from the 
firſt Sitting of the Parliament, denicd nothing 
to them they reaſonably aſked, and when he 
went to Scotland, it was publiſhed to all, tht 
he parted a gracious King, from a contented 
People: And in Scotland he gave fo much & 
tisfaCtion to that People, (tho afterwards ac 
peard by their Unfaithfulneſs they were pervert 
ed) that they cauſed an Act to be publiſhed aui 
revived, That it ſhould be deteſtable and dau- 
nable Treaſon in the higheſt Degree that cull fl 
be, for any of the Scots Nation conjunith , 
fmgly to levy Arms, or any Military Forces i. 
on any Pretence whatſoever, without the Kung 
Commiſſion. 1 85 
Thoſe in the Parliament of England thit 
were ill diſpoſed to the King's Perſon and Co- 
vernment, were much diſpleaſed at theſe Me- 
thods of his, to gain the Affections of I 
People, and therefore they uſed all the El- 
deavours they could, to blaſt him; and ti 
Remonſtrance, as an Engine for that Wot, 
was prepared and brought into the Hou, 
where the greateſt Induſtry and Skill imagin 
ble was uſed by private Sollicitations, Thee 
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bate laſted from Ten in the Morning till Tit 
of the Clock next Morning, fo that at laſt theſ 
carried it by eleven Voices, when many of 
more aged, and Perſons of beſt Fortunes, 
accuſtomed to ſuch Watchings, were 
out, and many others not daring to pro 
the prevailing Faction, left the Houſe: 
Conſent of the Lords was not aſked, forof i 
deſpaired, though ſome of them ner 


too apt to be ſeduced : This they preſented : 
the King at Hampron-Court, with 


3 


a Petitiof 
befor 


fre it, as ſharp as the Remonſtrance itſelf ; 
herein they deſired him, Tt 
I. To concur with. the People for depriving 
0 Biſhops of their Votes in Parliament, (for 
lich there was yet no Bill paſſed.) | | 
. To employ ſuch People about him as the 
T rliament might confide in. And, 
| Not to alienate any of the forfeited and 
ciated Lands in Ireland, which ſhould accrue 
the Crown by Reaſon of the Rebellion. 
This Petition and ſtrange Remonſtrance, 
m graciouſly received by the King, from the 
ads of the Preſenters, who were Members 
the Commons Houſe ; and he promiſed to 
wer to them, but in the mean time deſired, 
it the Remonſtrance might not be printed 
1d publiſhed to the People : The Thing it 
if and the printing any thing of the like 
iture, being never heard of by the Direction 
me Houſe of Commons till this Parlia- 
nent, it being the firſt Appeal to the People, 
Wd of fatal Conſequence both to the King 
d many of the buſy Actors in this Tranſ- 


on. 

That Part of the Petition, that he would 
at alienate the forfeited and eſcheated Lands 
Feland, he did not diſlike ; he ſaid, it 
obt be a Reſolution very fit for him to take; 
co all the other Parts, he gave ſuch gra- 
Whos Replies, that many of the prime Actors 
e much diſcontented, to find their Prac- 
es ſo fully diſcovered, ſo that they had Re- 
ucſe to their former perillous Remedy, the 
umults of the Multitude to bring about their 
xt Deſign. 

For the Commons having paſſed a Bill for 
abling all Perſons in holy Orders, to exerciſe 
7 Temporal Juriſdiction or Authority (where- 
| the Votes of the Biſhops in the Houſe of 
ters were taken away) when it came to the 
ds Houſe, it met with a very cold Recep- 
on; but the tumultuous Rabble were ſo in- 
ent, that they aſſaulted and evil intreated 
me of the Peers, even at the Doors of 
ter Houſe, crying out againſt Biſhops, and 
nding moſt of their Malice againſt them, 
ltereby they were deterred from doing their 
ty; and afterwards they went to Whitehall, 
d made a Stand before the Gate in a great 


+Lodge, but would ſpeak with the King 
ben they pleaſed : And when the Lords at a 
ference with the Houſe of Commons, de- 
ac they would join with them in a Declara- 
dn for the ſuppreſſing ſuch Tumults, ſeveral 
&eches were made in Juſtification - of them, 
. Pym ſaying, God forbid that the Houſe 
nmons ſhould. proceed in any Way to 
Inerten People to obtain their juſt Deſires in 
ch a Way. | F 

The Lords having in vain tried this Way, 
pointed, by. Advice of the Judges, a Writ 
„ to the Sheriffs and Juſtices upon 


- 
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dy, faying, they would have no more Por- 


divers Statutes to ſuppreſs all tumultuous Re- 
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ſort, in Obedience to which, the Juſtices ap- 
pointed the Conſtables, and others, to attend 


about Weſtminſter, to hinder that unlawful 
Conflux of People ; ' which was no ſooner 


done, but the Conſtables and Juſtices of the 
Peace were ſent for by the Houſe of Commons, 
and the ſetting forth a Watch was voted to be 


a Breach of Privilege, and before any Con- 


ference with the Lords, by whoſe Direction 
that legal Writ iſſued out, the Watch were 
diſcharged, and one of the Juſtices for doing 
his Duty, according to that Writ, was ſent to 
the Tower, WITT 

The King thinking himſelf. at this time 
unſafe at Whitehall without a Guard, accepted 
of the Offer of ſome Gentlemen of the Inns 
of Court to be a Guard to him, by which 
Means the Inſolency of the Rabble was in 
ſome Degree checked ; but they, inſtructed by 
their Heads, laboured to make it more unſafe 
to the King, by ſeeking on this Occafion, to 
raiſe the Rage and Jealouſy of the whole City 
againſt him: For at Midnight there were 
Cries made in the Streets of London, that all 
People ſhould ariſe to their Defence, for the 
King with his Papiſts were coming to fire the 


City, and cut their Throats in their Beds; 


than which Thought nothing were-more falſe, 
yet it found the Effects of Truth; and the 


People by ſuch Alarms being terrified from 


Sleep, the Impreflions of thoſe nightly Fears 
lay long upon their Spirits in the Day, and filled 
them almoſt with Madneſs, _ : | 
The King upon this, ſent a Meſſage to 
the Common-Council of London, complaining 
of tumultuous Aſſemblies of. the People from 
the City daily reſorting to Weſtminſter, to the 
Diſturbance of that Place and his Palace at 
Whitehall : But the, Houſe of Commons to 
obviate this, petitioned him for a Guard of Se- 
curity of their Perſons, alledging, That there 
was a malignant Party. bitterly envenomed 
againſt them, who did daily gather Strength 


and Confidence, and were now come to that 
height of Boldneſs, as to give out inſolent and 


menacing Speeches againſt the Parliament it 
ſelf. It was therefore their humble Deſires, 
that they might have a Guard out of the 
City, commanded by the Earl of Eſex, Lord 
Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, of 


whoſe Fidelity to the King and Commonwealth 


no queſtion was ever made. 

Ihis Petition was denied by the King; but 
with a ſolemn Engagement of himſelf by the 

Word of a King, that the Security of all, and 


every one of them from Violence, was, and ever 


. ſhould be, as much his Care, as the Preſerva- 


general Aſſurance would not ſuffice to remove 
thoſe Apprehenſions, he would command ſuch 


a Guard to wait upon them, as he would be 


N for to Almighty Gd. 
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The King at ſuch time as he was in Scot- 
land, had expoſtulated with ſome of the Chiefs 
among them, concerning their coming into 
England in a hoſtile Manner, and found, that 
fome who were now leading Men in the 
Houſes of Parliament, had invited them to it: 
And having furniſhed himſelf with ſufficient 
Proofs thereof, he commanded his Attorney 
General to draw up an Impeachment of High 
Treaſon againſt ſome of them; that is to ſay, 
the Lord Kimbolton, 'a' Member of the Houſe 
of Peers, Denzi1- Hollis, Eſq; Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, Mr. Humbden, Mr. Pym, and Mr. 
Strode, all Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, appointing him likewiſe to inform the 
Houſe of Peers there with, and with the ge 
neral Matters of the Charge: And at the ſame 
time he ſent a Serjeant at Arms to the Houſe 
of Commons, to acquaint them that he did 
aceuſe, and intend to proſecute the five Mem- 
bers of that Houſe for High Treaſon, and did 
require that their Perſons might be ſecured in 
Cuſtody. Fi FA ont vie 

The Houſe of Commons did nothing here- 
in, to comply with the King's Intimation to 
them concerning the accuſed Members ; but 
when a Serjeant at Arms was ſent to arreſt 
their Perſons, there came a Countermand from 
them, by which the Serjeant as deterred from 
doing his Office; for they Bad voted, if any 
Perſon came to attack them without Order 
from that Houſe, they might ſtand upon their 


* 


Defence, and make Reſiſtance. e 
The King ſeeing this Obſtruction of Juſtice, 
reſolved to go himſelf to the Houſe of Com- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


made upon it, and as if all Men | 
3 the Rules of Obedience. al a 
lick Directions is. given for drawing dow! f. 
Train-Bands of the City to Weſtminſter on ö 
Day appointed, to guard and bring in Tr. 
umph the Perſons accuſed of High Trey 
as ſuch worthy Patriots, that the Conn 
wealth itſelf could not fubſiſt, but wit ke. 
RES CRORE. 
This coming to the Knowledge of the Ri 
although many of his faithful Servants on. 
fered their Service to curb any Inſolencie; the 
ſhould be attempted on him; yet was he g. 
ſolved to withdraw himſelf, with the Queen 
and their Children to Hampton-Court, to oe 
time for their Jealouſies and Rumours to ml 
and periſh. Soon after the Commons preſent 
a Petition to his Majeſty, deſiring him to put 
the Tower of London in their Hands, together 
with the Command of the Royal Nay, s 
alſo all the Forts, Caſtles, and Train-Ba& 
of the Kingdom, all which they comprehend 
under the Name of the Militia: This Petitm 
was ill reliſhed by him, but he concealed hy 
Reſentment for ſome time, and about the 
midſt of February, he and the Queen wat 
to Canterbury with the Princeſs Mary, ad 
from thence to Dever, and there ſhe embed, th 
herſelf with her Daughter, and accompanied er. 
her to Holland. The King's Stay at Ci. Lean 
Bury and Dover was not long, nor the one! 
ſo remote, but that ſome Buſineſs paſſed, Mad the 
which the greateſt was, the Bill for af me ſaf 
away the Biſhops Votes in Parliament. Fm rture c 
Canterbury the King came to Greenwich u eat Pl 
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mons, and took with him the Palſegrave, from thence he ſent for the Prince of Val:cept it 


(his Nephew)' and about an hundred Lords and the Duke of Yer4 to come to him, be 
and Gentlemen, and their Followers, and went company him to Trg, whither he forthwilhſW-!icem | 
to the Houſe of Commons; where command- went, as to a Place of Safety, where he my er will 
ing his Attendants to move no further than better find a Way to compoſe thoſe Dany « 
the Stairs; to offer no Violence, nor return any rences which now began to embroil the N Le the 
uncivil Language to any, although provoked, doomomn . IS Abode 
he himſelf, with the Palſegrave only, entered The Parliament ſent after him in his | that | 
the Houſe, and demanded that the accnſed ney to York two Petitions for the Milt, 0at* lamer 
Perſons might be delivered into his Hands, came to him at Theobald, and the other A On ch. 
with whom he promiſed to deal no otherwiſe + Huntington, to both which. he gave a both 
than according to Law; but they had forſook but ſince they could not have it by his U ; of Mo 
the Place, and withdrawn themſelves into the + ſent; they took it without it, and both Hut ce, 
City; wherefore the King having renewed his paſſed it by an Ordinance, and ſettled it erer tho 
Charge, without Injury to any, immediately divers Counties in the Hands of ſuch as furniſh 
departedl. 1 9 Vrepoſed Confidence. The King looking . ther 
This Act of- the King's was voted by the this às che Beginning of a War againſt PS to Eip! 
Commons, a Breach of 'Privilege ;* and ſtrange and therefore that he might not be ſup Pouſes of 
Reports and Scandals were raiſed againſt him he iſſued ont ſeveral Commiſſions of AP 1772 . 
In the City of London, by the Friends oF the Perſons bf the moſt eminent Quality, 9 be Kit 
accuſed Members; as that he had offered Vib- ſter, train, and array the Subjects for * N in 
lence to the Houſe of Commons, and came of himſelf” and the Kingdom ; and bect , i BR 
- thither with Force to murder feveral Mem- the Indiſpoſition of the Earl of N fla | th eh; 
bers, and uſed threatning Speeches againft the land ta command the Fleet, the King af ad 5 Fe 
Parliament, with which the City was ſo poſ- ed Sir John Pennington in his Place. bw A 0 th 
ſeſſed, that unuſual Watches were et, and Parliament by a Meſſage on the 28050 Ls 
Guards placed in ſeveral Places thereof, as"if 1642, diſliked of that Choice, and 17 . I 
ſome deſperate Attempt or Aſſault were to be mended t Earl of Marwicl to the _— 
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but this the King would not admit of: Ne- 
ertheleſs they authoriſed him to command the 
Fleet, without the King's Conſent, and within 
a few Months they uſed ſuch Arts, that he 
became poſſeſſed of the whole Navy. At 
Hull the King had a Magazine of Arms, and 
Ammunition. provided for the late intended 
War againſt the Scots; of this Town he in- 
tended to poſſe ſs himſelf, and to make uſe of 
his own Arms and Ammunition for his own 
Preſervation. ; but coming before the Gates of 
the Town, he was denied Entrance by Sir 

in Hotham, who by the Appointment of the 
"nh of Commons, had newly taken Charge 
of that Place, The King thereupon. pro- 
chimed him a Traitor, and by Letters to 
the Parliament, complained to them of the 
hdignity, and required Satisfaction; but they 
juſtined him therein, and ſent a Committee 
of the Lords and Commons to reſide there, 
for the better ſecuring of the Garriſon to them, 
and they gave the Governor Power to raiſe 
the Train-Bands for his Defence. TY 

The Breach now began to grow very wide, 
and many Members of both Houſes repaired 
o the King at ork, inſomuch that in a very 


nt 1 
bort Space, there were more of the Peers at 
, than fitting with the Parliament at Weſt- 


er. Not long after this, the Lord Keeper 
Lilleion ſent away the Great Seal to the King, 


nd the next Day he himſelf followed it, and 


jarture of the Seal, put the Parliament to a 
peat Plunge, and they ſent, but in vain, to in- 
ß 7 3. 
de King found himſelf in very good 
ſteem in the northern Parts, but he was ra- 
er willing to prevent the Effuſion of Blood, 
any reatonable Accommodation, than, en- 
age the Nation in a Civil War. And during 
Is Abode at 79rk, many Meſſages and Replies 
o that purpoſe paſſed between him and the 
jallament, but were all ineffectuall. 
On the 10th of June an Order was made 
both Houſes of, Parliament, for, bange 
dof Money and Plate to Guildball for their 
Ervice, wherein it was expreſſed, that who- 
erer ſhould, bring in gither Money or Plate, 
F furniſh any wich Horſe and Arms, ſhould 
we their Money, repaid With Intereſt, accord- 
Sto Eight in the Hundred; for which both 
19s of Parliament, did engage the publick 
e amd eat. bots 
The King was not wanting to his own Pre- 
üben in the mean time, and to do whatſo- 
b ht give, Encouragement to the Buff. 
ale had in Rang ; and firſt he aſſembled 
tte Peers then at J to attend him, and 
e to hem a ſbort but Gignificant Declara- 
been (which he promiſed to requite no 
ſeſtedee frqm them, that zwas not warranted 
be Laws of the Land z and to defend the 
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by one Mr. Eliot, who was ſent to him for it; 


ame ſafe to the King at Jorg; but this De- 
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Religion and Liberties of the People, and the 
juſt Privileges of Parliament: Which Declara- 
tion was anſwered by a loyal Engagement to de- 
fend the King, and all national Rights, ſub- 
| ſcribed by the Peers. To this was added af- 
terwards another Declaration of the King, by 
which he diſclaimed and diſavowed any In- 
tention to make War upon the Parliament ; 
which Declaration of his was atteſted by the 
tame Lords... ff | | 
The King ſtrengthened with ſome Arms 
and Ammunition from Holland, from the En- 
deavours of the Queen, but more ſtrengthened 
by this Proteſtation in his behalf, concerning 
his Intention of not making War againſt the 
Parliament, proceeded in his Buſineſs with 
great Circumſpection and indefatigable Indu- 
ſtry: and from Vr he went to Newark, 
where he made a Speech to the Gentry of Net- 
linghamſbire in a loving and winning way, 
commending their Affections towards him. 
Another Speech he made at Lincoln to the 
Gentry of that County, full of Proteſtations 
concerning his good Intentions, not only to 
them, but to the whole Kingdom, and the 
Laws and Liberties of it; ſo that within three 
Weeks both in his own Perſon, and by his 
Meſſengers, with. Speeches, Proclamations and 
Declarations, he. advanced his Buſineſs in a 
wonderful Manner, From Lincoln he removed 
to York, and from, thence to Beverley, from 
whence he ſent, a Meſſage to both Houles, . 
and a Proclamation concerning his going to 
Hull, to take it in, requiring before his Jour- 
ney that it might be delivered to him: Which 
they anſwered with a Petition, praying him to 
diſband all his Forces about Hull, to recall bis 
Commiſſion of Array, diſmiſs his Guards, and 
come to his Parliament. At which the King 
was much diſpleaſed; and the Parliament 
voted, that an Army ſhould be raiſed, where- 
of by.. the Vote of both Houſes the Earl of 
Eſſex was choſea General, with whom they 
proteſted to live and die- in. that Cauſe ; the- 
King had about 3000 Foot, moſt of them 
Train Band-men, and 1000 Hole, before 
© , u XP 
_  Hotham, upon the King's Adyance, having 
the Advantage of a Spring Tide, drgw up the 
Sluices, and drowned all the Country about the 
- Town. The Parliament took all, Cate ima- 
ginable to ſupply the Town, which. they te- 
 Inforced, with five hundred Soldiers, under the 
Coramand of Sin Fobn elde the King 
. great a Strength to oppols, hum, and 
conſidering the Preciouſne of that time. which 
he conſumed. there without hope of Succels, 
reſolved.'to march away. Some, about him, 
laid the; Fault of his not. prevailing, upon the 
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Unſkilfulneſs of his Country Captains, and the 


une e Rawnefs of the Soldiers. ., It 
was ſaid the King might haye Jped better, if 


Sir Jahn Penningtan could have brought part” 
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zl in the End Prince Rupert having wholly 
uted Eſex's Left Wing, fell in to the Aſ- 
of thoſe Regiments that were over- 
fiſtance © 8 i de 
wered, and ſecured the Victory to the King's 
hich were before dubious. Thoſe of 
P arty, W TR 
Quality that were loſt of the King's Side, were 
de Earl of Lindſey, the Lord Aubigny, and 
gi Edward Verney : Of the Parliament's Side 
he Lord St. John, Col. Charles Eſſex, and 
Lieutenant Col. Ramſey ; each Part pretended 
> the Victory, but it went clearly on the 
King's Side, who though he loſt his General, 
et he kept the Field, and poſſeſſed the dead 
badics, and rifled all the Waggons and Car- 
ſiuges of the Enemy; and not ſo only, but 
be made his Way open to London, which the 
ir] before endeavoured to hinder, and in his 
Jay he took Banbury Caſtle, where he had 
oo Arms, and finally entered triumphantly 
t Oxford, with no fewer than an hundred 
nd fifty Colours. | 
The Earl after the Battle, marched to 
Warwick, and left the Country clear to Lon- 
in to the King, and he, after a very ſhort 
y at Oxford, marched through Abington to 
Eenly, where his Army was two or three Days 
efreſhed, and from thence he made a nearet 
loproach towards London, and came to Cole- 
rk: In the mean time the Earl of ' Eſſex 
ad alſo marched with his Army. nearer to 
aon, and on the 7th of November came 
imſelf to Weſtminſter, where he was wel- 
emed by both Houſes: of Parliament, and 
d a Preſent of 5000 J. given to him. 
Whilſt the King was at Colebrook, News was 
ought that Eſſex had advanced with his Army 
d the Artillery towards him ; and that ha- 
Ing poſſeſſed himſelf of Windſor, Kingſton 
bd Aon, if Brentford were likewiſe poſ- 
lled, the King's Army would be ſo ſtrait- 
ed, that it could not ſubſiſt : Whereupon a 
ouncil of Wer being called, it was reſolved 
at part of the Army ſhould advance, and 
ſpoſſeſs the Enemy from Brentford, which 
as accordingly done, and there was for ſome 
me a very ſharp Fight, betwixt the King's 
prees and thoſe of the Parliament that were 
re lodged ; but the King's Party prevailed, 
led the Commander in chief then preſent, 
ſeveral others, and took 500 Priſoners, 
d a many Arms, with 15 Pieces of Ord- 
ce, 11 Colours, and ſtore of Ammunition ; 
d the King was reſolved the next Day to 
"marched to London, had not Advice come, 
i both the Remainder of that Army under 
* and the Auxiliaries of London, under 
1 of Warwick, were drawn up on 
"am Green to oppoſe his marching fur- 
© whereupon he paſſed his Troops over 
50 n Bridge to Oatlands, and from thence 
| *ading, where he left a good Garriſon, 
marched with his Forces to Oxford. 
*ruary, General King came out of 


— — 


r 
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Holland, landed at Newcaſtle, joined himſelf 
with the Earl of Newcaſtle, and paſſed to York 
with 6000 Arms. In the fame Month alſo, 
the Queen landed from Holland at Burlington 
Bay, with great Proviſions of Arms and Am- 
munition, and many Commanders of Note 
in her Retinue, and was conveyed by the Earl 
of Newcaſtle to the City of York, to which 
Place, the Earl of Montroſs, and the Lord 
Ogilly came to her out of Scotland with 120 
Horſe ; and Sir Hugh Cholmley, who had the 
Government of Scarborough for the Parlia- 
ment, declared for the King, and preſented 
himſelf at York with zoo Men to the Queen 
for his Service: Sir John Hotham alſo and his 
Son were at the ſame time inclined to de- 
ſert the Parliament's Cauſe, but their Inten- 
tions were diſcovered, and they were both 
ſeized upon at Hull, and ſent up to London, 
where they long remained Priſoners in the 
Tower, before the time of their Trial and 
Execution. 

Soon after Prince Rupert attacked Ciren- 
ceſter with a Body of 4000 Horſe and Foot, 
and after about an Hour's Reſiſtance; made 
himſelf Maſter of the Place, where he took 
1,100 Priſoners, and 3000 Arms. The King 
was not ſo exalted by theſe Succeſſes, but that 
he propoſed a Treaty to the Parliament, to 
which, after many Delays, they conſented, 
and about the beginning of March, the Earl 
of Northumberland, Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Wil- 
liam Ermine, Sir ohn Holland, and Mr. Bul- 
ſtrode Whithck attended him at Oxford, with 
Propoſitions of Peace ; but though they were 
ſuch as rather did beſcem a conquering than a 
loſing Side, yet the King was reſolved to treat 
upon them; howſoever, he found the Com- 
miſſioners ſo ſtraitned in Time, and ſo tied to 
ſuch particular Inſtructions as the Houſes had 
given them, that nothing could be yielded to, 
which might conduce to the compoſing of 
the preſent Diſtempers; ſo that after many 


- Meſlages betwixt London and Oxford, the Par- 


liatment ſent to their Commiſſioners to return 
to Landon upon the 17th of April; upon 
which the Earl of Eſſex immediately advanced 
with his Army to beſiege Reading, then a Gar- 


riſon for the King; and after 16 Days from 


his firſt ſitting down before the Town, it was 
render'd to him upon honourable Terms. 
About this Time ſcarce any County of Eng- 
land was free from the War, and in moſt Places 
the King's Parties was victorious; in Var- 
wickſhire, Northamptonſhire and Staffordſhire, 
many Encounters paſſed betwixt the King's 
Forces under Prince Rupert, and the Earl of 
Northampton, of the King's Side; and the 
Lord Brook, Sir John Gell, and Sir William 


Brereton, for the Parliament; by one of which 


the Earl of Northampton loſt his Life, and the 


Lord Brook was ſlain before the Town of 
Litchfield, which was afterward taken by his - 
6 Ds e Soldiers, 


- 
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Soldiers, and again re-taken by Prince Rupert. 
In Yorkſhire, and thoſe more Northern Parts, 
the Lord Fairfax and his Son did take ſome 
Towns, and do more than could be expected 
from ſo little Force; but after a while, the 
whole Country was ſubdued by the King's 
Arms, and they were forced into Hull. 

The greateſt Part of Wales was for the 
King ; but to prevent the increaſe of his good 
Fortune, the Earl of Stamford was ſent with 
an Army into the Weſt, where Sir Ra/ph 
Hopton, with ſome Forces of the King's lay 
before Plymouth, then a Garriſon for the Par- 
liament; but upon the Earl's Advance, he 
drew from thence, and fought, and defeated 
a great Body of the Earl's Forces : After this, 
a Truce was betwixt the Earl and Sir Ralph 
Hopton for twenty Days; and in the mean 
time Sir George Chudleigb, who had been very 
active and ſucceſsful for the Parliament in 
Devonſhire, quitted his Side, and joined with 
the King's Forces. 

This additional Strength was very advan- 
tageous to the King ; for ſhortly after in a 
Battle fought at Stratton in Cormoal, the Earl 
of Stamford was overthrown, and inforced to 
betake himſelf to the City of Exeter, whi- 
ther Sir Ralph and Sir George Chudleigh, with 
the Devonſhire and Corniſh Forces, followed 
him. Brifto] was deſigned to be ſeized on for 
the King about the beginning of May, by one 
Mr. Robert Yeomans, late Sheriff of the City, 
and William Yeemans his Brother, with Mr. 
George Bourchier, and Mr. Edward Dacres, 
and ſome others of their Friends, who had 
Commiſſion from the King to liſt Forces, and 

ſſeſs themſelves of the Town. But the rai- 
ſing and liſting a Party of Soldiers made the 
Matter ſo communicative, that it was diſco- 
vered to the Governor, who cauſed the four 
above-mentioned to be ſeized on, and tried b 
a Court-Martial, who condemned them all, 
and Robert Yeomans and Bourchier were on the 
zoth of May executed; and the like Fate hap- 
pened to ſome worthy Gentlemen, and other 
eminent Citizens of London, who intended to 
have contrived a Mean to have put a Period to 
the preſent War. | | 

In the mean time the Earl of Eſex march'd 
towards Oxford to ſtraiten that Garriſon, and 
endeavoured to hinder Prince Rupert's join- 
ing with the Queen, and marching his Army 
to thoſe Parts of Buckinghamſhire which were 
neareſt to Oxford, ſettled his Head Quarters 
at Thame. Upon his coming thither, the Wea- 
ther was very unſeaſonable, and great Rains 
fell, ſo that the Soldiers became very ſickly, 
and much Mortality enſued ; but about the 
16th of June, Intelligence came to Oxford, 
that a great Party of the Parliament Army 
was then quartered at Poſtcombe and (himer 
in Oxfordſbire towards Thame, and Prince Ru- 

pert drew out a good Party to attack them in 
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and fifty Waggons, which with thoſe of de 


| weſtern Forces towards Oxford, to hind! K 


their Quarters, which he did, and took me 
Priſoners; but upon the Alarm, Col. Ea 
den, with Sheffield, and others of Eſexz J. 
my, drew into Cha/grove Field, with I. 
gn to fight the Prince, where he drew 5 
wards them, and after a briſk Charge or ty 
he routed them, and took many Priſoners q 
Horſes and Arms, and killed many, Main 
Gunter was ſhot dead upon the Place, and(, 
lonel Sheffield and Mr. Hambden were both w 
much wounded, of which the laſt died tn 
or four Days after. Upon this Affront, Eh 
draws his Army off to Briſtol, with a Purpat 
to recruit his Regiments with ſome Po 
from the neighbouring Counties, but they wee 
too much buſied to ſpare any Aſliſtance, 
The Queen was now marching with fix g 
ſeven thouſand Horſe and Foot, towards th 
King, but in the Way ſhe was ſo careſul a 
Lincolnſhire and Nottinghamſhire, that thel 
twenty Troops of Horſe, and two thouſ 
Foot, with Arms for five hundred more, u. 
der the Command of Colonel Charles Cir. 
difh, who did eminent Service in thoſe Com. 
ties. About the 137% of Tune ſhe came i 
Newark, and was there welcomed with 1 
Victory obtained three Days before over {me 
of the Parliament's Forces, by the fame (. 
lonel Cavendiſh at Dunnington in Lincoln 
After ſome Stay at Newark, her Army mad 
to Burton upon Trent, which was taken h 
the Lord Fermine, Commander in chief of i 
Army, and from thence ſhe went by af 
Marches to Stratford upon Avon, where Pine 
Rupert came to her, with many Troops fron 
Oxford; ſhe had with her when he met I, 
three thouſand good Foot, and thirty Try 
of Horſe and Dragoons, with fix Piect d 
Ordnance, two Mortar-pieces, and a hundrl 
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Prince, made up a better Army than Hf 
could make to oppoſe them; for his Ma 
were waſted by Sickneſs to a very confident 
Number, and drew them to King/ton a 
other Places near London, to lie there till 
could recruit, | 

About this time the King ſent for 


William Waller's Progreſs, who comma 

another Body of the Parliament's Forces; i 
it was feared at Oxford, if he had not WW 
Check, he might make himſelf Mal 
Ludlow and Worceſter, Sir Ralph Hopi, l 
purſuance of his Orders was marched into i 
merſetſhire, and Prince Maurice with the F 
of Carnarvan and a good Strength of by 
were ſent from Oxford to join with bim, k 
William Waller was come to Bath wh 

Army, with whom Sir Edward Hungei/ 
with Sir John Horner, and Mr. Strude 
joined, and they marched- towards Sir N. 
Hopton, and came ſo near him, that 0 f 
34 and 4th of July, ſome Skirmiſh 


h 
"ul 


* 


fed betwixt ſome Parties on each fide, and 
Priſoners were taken of both Parties: But on 
Wedneſday, the 57h of Fuly, the two Armies 
engaged, at a Place called Lanſdown, about 
aoht Miles from Briſtol, and the Fight was 
maintained betwixt them, from two in the 
Afternoon till one the next Morning, at which 
ime the King's Party had gained a great Vi- 
Qory, if by Accident their Ammunition had 
ot blown up, whereby two Captains were 
ſain, and above twenty wounded, whereof 
Sr Ralph Hopton himſelf was one; and in the 
Battle Sir Bevil Greenvile, a Perſon of great 
Integrity to the King's Cauſe, was ſlain, 
aller being advertiſed of what had hap- 
pened, having got ſome freſh Men from Bri- 
fo, marched after Hopton, hoping to engage 
kim before he could get Ammunition to de- 
ſend himſelf, fo that he was forced to retire 
to the Devizes, a Town in Wiltſhire, and 
and there he was by Waller blocked up, and 
fer a While he became ſo diſtreſſed, that he 
began to treat about the Surrender of it; the 
King having Notice of Hopton's Condition, 
ſent Sardis a Wilmot with the Earl of Car- 
Narvan, and Crawford's Regiment of Horſe, 
Wnd others, to the Number of fifteen hundred, 
o relieve him; upon whoſe Approach near 
o dir William Waller, he drew off to a Place 
called Roundway-down, where the Horſe be- 
han to fight, but after a while both Horſe and 
Foot encountered each other, and Waller's 
umy was totally vanquiſhed ; and four Braſs 
uns, and all the Ammunition and Baggage 
vere taken, with nine Cornets of Horſe, and 
wenty-eight Colours of Foot: Sir Arthur 
Haſerig was wounded, and a great Number 
Ir Soldiers killed; this Victory was obtained 
n the 13th of July, on the fame Day where- 
pn the King and Queen met at the Foot of 
grebill, where the firſt Battle betwixt him 
nd the Earl of Eſſex had been fought, as was 
eforementioned : Their Meeting after ſo long 
lbſence, and on ſo fad an Occaſion, was very 
dyful to each other. 
| The King being willing to profit himſelf 
f this good Succeſs. to his Forces, ordered 
nnce Rupert to join himſelf with his Brother 


Kore which Place he came on the 24th of 
ah, and ſummoned it to be ſurrendered to 
m. Colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, Son to the 
ord Say and Seal, was then Governor of the 
ty, who made a Shew of great Reſiſtance ; 
t yet after three Days, it was ſurrendered. 

A few Days after the taking of this City, 
0 King marched thither to ſee it and ſettle 
Affairs of thoſe Parts, where preſently af- 
bis Arrival, he received the News of the 
render of Dorcheſter to the Earl of Car- 
"wa and a Day or two after, Portland, 
, nouth, and Melcombe, ſubmitted to his 
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id the whole Body of his Strength in thoſe 
its, and to march immediately to Briſtol; 
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Forces; ſo that about this Time the King was 
poſſeſſed of all the Weſtern Counties, from 
the fartheſt Part of Cornwall, except ſome 
few Garriſons that were blocked up; and now 
or a little Time after, the Lord Fairfax and 
all his Forces were defeated at Adderton Moor, 
and he and they driven into Hull by the Earl 
of Newcaſtle ; and from thence Northward, 
even to the Borders of Scotland, there was no 
Army in the Field to hinder the King and his 
Forces from marching whither they pleaſed. 
London was then altogether unſatisfied, and 
many in it favoured the King's Cauſe, and 
moſt of the chief Gentry of the aſſociated 
Counties were ready upon any Appearance 
for the King, to have ſecured thoſe Counties 
to him; wherefore it was expected that in this 
ConjunRure of Affairs, the King would have 
marched with his Army to London, and the 
Earl of Newcaſtle with his into the aſſociated 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, whereby a 
ſudden End would undoubtedly have been put 
to this Civil War; which was not only the 
Opinion of thoſe in the King's Quarters, but 
many at London and in the Parliament were 
of the ſame Mind, and ſome of them deſerted 
the Party, and ſubmitted to the King, and 


others were on the Point of quitting the King- 


dom. But in the midſt of theſe Hopes, the 
King againſt his own Judgment was at a 
Council of War over-ruled to go to beſiege 
Gloceſter ; and a few Days after the Earl of 
Newcaſtle fat down before Hull. To this fa- 
tal City of Gloceſter the King in Perſon with 
his Army marched in the Beginning of Auguſt, 
and about the 10% he fat down before it. 

The Parliament were very much troubled 
at the News of this Siege, and uſed all the En- 
deavours poſſibly to recruit Efſex's broken Ar- 
my for the Relief of it; the firſt thing they 
did was to cauſe two thouſand Men to be 
preſſed to ſtrengthen ſome weak Companies, 
and they procured from the City of London 
two Regiments of the Train Bands, three Re- 
giments of Auxiliaries, and a Regiment of 
Horſe. Nor were they leſs mindful of the 
North, for the Army of Scotland, which they 
had invited to their Aſſiſtance, could not be 
ready ſoon enough to ſecure thoſe Parts ; 
wherefore they paſſed an Ordinance for the 
ſpeedy preſſing of twenty thouſand Men, to 
be raiſed out of the fix Aſſociate Counties of 


Ner folk, Suffolk, Eſſex, Cambridge, Hert- 


ford, and Huntington, to be put under 
the Command of the Earl of Mancheſter. 
In Preparation whereunto, Colonel Oliver 
Cromwel was very active: He had the Year 
before, the Command of a Troop of Horſe, 
with which he ſecured the Town of Cambridge, 
and obſtructed many Levies for the King in 
Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk ; 
but ſome time before this, he had a Commiſ- 
ſion to be a Colonel, and by Authority ns | 
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he raiſed a Regiment of Horſe, conſiſting of 
1000, with which he was employed in ſeveral 
of the North Weſt Parts of England, where 
he joined, as Occaſion offered, with Sir William 
Brereton, Sir Jobn Gell, the Lord Grey of 
Groby, and others, and did very conſiderable 
Service to his Party. 

On the 24th of Augu/t the Earl of Eſſex 
drew all his Army together to Hounſlow, where 
almoſt all the Members of both Houſes of 
Parliament were preſent, the Remainder of 


his old Army was well recruited, and he had / 


got ſome additional Regiments of Horſe, be- 
ſides the Horſe and Foot he had from the City, 
which made a gallant Appearance. That Night 
he marched to Colebrook, where he ſtaid a Day 
for ſome more Men that were to come to him, 
and then he marched to Beckonsfield, and fo 
forward to Beerton, where he cloathed his 
Army, and marched on. £ 
The King thought it ſcarce credible that 
an Army could have been ſo ſoon got together ; 
but fince jt was ſo, he ſent out Parties to ob- 
ſtruct their March ; but they marched ſo cloſe, 
and in ſo good Order, that little Obſtruction 
could be given to his Progreſs ; ſo that on the 
5th of September he came to Preſbury Hills, 
where he drew up his whole Army in view 
of the City, and diſcharged four Pieces of 
great Ordnance to give them Notice of his 
Approach, which was at a time when the 
King's Forces were prepared ready for a Storm, 
the Beſieged in want, and their Ammunition 
conſumed to three Barrels of Powder : But 
upon Conſultation had by the King with the 
General Officers, it was reſolved the Army 
ſhould draw off, which was done, and all their 
Huts were ſet on Fire. Eſſex marched thence 
to Cheltenham, and ſtaid there two Days; and 
from thence, on the 8th of September, he 
went with his whole Army to Glouceſter, 
where he ſtaid two Nights, till he had fur- 
niſhed the City with Ammunition, Money, 
and other Neceſſaries, and from thence marched 
to Tewkſbury, ſtaying betwixt the King's 


Forces and that Garriſon four Days, to give 


them more time the better to furniſh them- 
felves with Victuals. Whilſt he ſtaid there, 
he had Advice, that a Body of the King's Ar- 
my were then in Cirenceſter Caſtle, and there 
had lain in great Stores of Proviſion; upon 
which Advice, want of Victuals and Neceſ- 
ſaries increaſing upon his whole Army, he made 
a long March to fall upon them, which he 
did about One of the Clock in the Morning, 
and ſurprized two Regiments of Horſe belong- 
ing to Sir Nicholas CGriſpe, and Colonel Spen- 
cer: Here he found thirty Load of Proviſion, 
which proved a great Relief to his Army, then 
in extreme Diſtreſs for want thereof. Having 
roved ſucceſsful .in this Endounter, he by 
ſhort Marches from thence paſſed to Crictlage, 


ſo to Swrnden, intending to paſs through Hun- 
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gerford, but paſſing over Oburn Chace, pi 
Rupert with the greateſt Part of the Kn g 
Horſe charged the whole Army, why d 
formed their Duties ſo well, that many 958 
Bodies of Hſſex's Horſe and Foot were gi, 
dered, with little Loſs to the King's Soldin q 


Officers. 


Ejjex from thence marched to Huge 25 
and e Prince ſent an Expreſs to the 15 * 
then at Wantage, deſiring him to advance with on 
all haſte to Newberry, the better to hinder; 7 
ex's March to London, which was the Thi If ; 
he chiefly endeavoured. The King was "* E n 
of the Advice, and in Purſuance of it he ma, he 
ed away to Newberry, where he got beſn hp 
Eſſex : The next Day the Parliament-Am 3 

marched from Hungerford toward Newly tag 
but hearing the King's Forces had poſſcſſe te 4 5 

Town, they lay that Night in the Field; by 5 ke 
the next Morning, by break of Day, Eſex gw "Pac 
Orders to march to a Hill, called Biggi Hi Ie t tl 
near Newberry, which with ſome Strug & Do 
gained; but the Forlorn of the King's Amy * 
by endeavouring to hinder him of ſo adh. fore 


tageous a Place, did there begin the Fight 
which was very vigorouſly proſecuted on bit 
Sides till Night came on, that both Paris 
drew off, The next Day Eſſex found his Wy 
open towards Reading, ſo that although the 
Loſs was equal to both Armies, yet the Vi. 
tory was allowed to the Parliament Army, be- 


Comma 
hom t! 
gram 

Occ un 
gain qui 
ut to t! 
me feu 


cauſe they gained thereby their Way to Ln The 
don, from which the King ſtrove to hindt mg 
them. After this Fight, the King marched v8... th. 
Oxford, and the Earl of Eſſex drew his m Erg , 
to Reading, and from thence to the Tows Er: 7 of 
and Villages near London ; but the King on tle bh 
.third: of October, finding Reading free, placed : Part 
a good Garriſon in it. ound in 
At this time the King's Armies, in de rere ma 
Weſtern Parts of England, were very proſpe- tear dra 
rous ; inſomuch, that Bidd:ford, Applfird, good 
Barnſtable, and Exeter were ſurrendered t would ha 
King by the victorious Arms of Prince Au- arade E 
rice, who from Exeter marched to Dartmut, Novels ot 
which Place was on the ſixth of O#«er ſu- eat Im 
rendered likewiſe to him; ſo that the Ny FOO to 
was poſſeſſed of all the Weſtern Counties and | The b 
Garriſons therein, except Plymouth, Lyn! mmonec 
Poole, and of all Yorkſhire, Hull only except: d deſert 
ed, and in Cheſhire none but Nantwich ſbol ft Oxford 
out againſt him, and Wales was wholly here ace 
Sir William Vavaſor was ſent with a ſtrong 1 t Chrifp's 
ty of Horſe to engarriſon Hereford; Suit Ia Lett 
Caſtle was garriſoned by the Lord Cu ge, 
for the King; Berkley Caſtle was for the Ju p de Invaſic 
maintained by a Scotiſh Captain: Sir We! to thi 
Winter was ſtrongly ſettled in the For en to pi 
Dean; and a Garriſon was likewiſe pul gements 
Beverſton Caſtle ; ſo that Glouceſter was could 
as much diſtreſſed as if it had · been oy d March 
they being forced to fight or kim” er of th. 
an a 
whatever they got. In the mean tim 71 


anal Supply of one thouſand Foot, and an 
we Harte under the Command of Sir 
William St. Leger and Colonel Min, landed 
nt of Ireland to the King's Aid, and were 
with eight Pieces of Ordnance ordered to ad- 
unce to Thornbury, the more to diſtreſs the 
City of Gloceſter. 
sir William Waller who had lain long in 
Lindm to form an Army, had at laſt got to- 
ether ſix thouſand Horſe and Foot, with 
which he was about this time fat down be- 
fore Bafing-houſe, where he met with no bet- 
ter Succeſs than the King had at Glhocefter : 
bit whilſt he was there, the City preſſed the 
Earl of Eſſex to beſiege Reading, but he found 
himſelf not in a Condition for ſuch a Service, 
bit marched to Uxbridge, and ſo to St. Albans, 
where he kept his Head Quarters, and ſent 
out Parties to ſeveral Places to oppoſe the 
King's Forces, which were very active in ma- 
py Places, though not always fortunate ; for 
about this time the Lord J/:ddrington with 
Colonel Henderſon, and a good Party of Horſe 
and Foot, were met near Horn-caſtle in Lin- 
inſpire, by the Parliament's Forces under the 
Command of the Earl of Mancheſter, betwixt 
hom there was a ſharp Fight, wherein Sir 
ram Hopton an Officer of the King's, had 
Wonce unhorſed Colonel Cromwel, but he was 

pain quickly mounted, and the King's Party 
it to the worſt, and Sir Ingram Hopton and 
Wome few others were lain, 


bom Commiſſioners were ſent to Edinburgh 
out that Buſineſs) that they wou'd bring in- 
0 England to their Aſſiſtance, an Army con- 
ling of one and twenty thouſand Horſe and 
vt, towards the Charge of raiſing whereof, 
e Parliament ſent one hundred thouſand 
ound into Scetland, and great Levies of Men 
were made for this Army, which was now 
ar drawn together; but ſome at Oxford had 
0 good an Opinion of the Scots, that they 
vould hardly be brought to believe they would 
made England, till they ſaw them in the 
wels of the Nation; for General Leſiy with 
get Imprecations upon himſelf, promiſed 
Ar to draw his Sword againſt the King. 


mmoned the Members of both Houſes, who 
ad deſerted thoſe at Weftminſter, to aſſemble 
t Oxford, on the 22d of January following, 
ele accordingly they met in the great Hall 
t Wriffs-church. After they had ſat a while, 
. Letter they moved the Earl of Eſſex to 
fideavour Peace, and did alſo declare againſt 
invaſion of the Scots by another Letter 
. chem; the King himſelf writ alſo to 
n to put them in mind of their ſeveral En- 
dens to be quiet; but before thoſe Let- 
2 could come to Scotland, the Scotch Army 
marched into England, But the Diſho- 


M 5 
# 0 chat Nation was in a great meaſure 
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The Scots promiſed the Parliament (from 


Garriſon, 


| The King had on the 224 of December 


repaired by the Gallantry of the Marquis of 
Montroſs, who about the Time of that their 
Invaſion, was made General Governor of Scot- 
land, and with an incredible Induſtry, by ſmall 
Numbers of Men won many Battles, and o- 
verthrew , well formed Armies; and had he 
not been betrayed by thoſe he truſted, he had 
forced that People to Juſtice and Quietneſs. 

Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, Shields, and ſuch other 
Places garriſoned by the King's Forces, did fo 
obſtru& the March of the Scotch Army, that 
they paſſed not the Tyne till the 2d of March, 
and when they did, the Marquis of Newca/tle, 
and General King marched ſo near them, that 
they could not advance Southward, but got 
into Sunderland, where they lay, till the Lord 
Fairfax and the reſt of the Parliament Forces 
made a Diverſion able enough, to give them 
Opportunity to deſcend into Yorkſhire. 

Sir John Meldrum, the Lord Fairfax, Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, Sir William Conſtable, and 
Colonel Lambert, had out of Lincolnſhire and 
the aſſociated Counties, got many Men toge- 
ther, and made ſuch Impreſſions upon the 
Marquis of Newcaftle's Quarters, that they 
became very well able to keep a Body together 


in Yorkſhire, and Sir John Meldrum marched 


into Nottinghamſhire, where he jòyned with 
ſome Troops of the Earl of Mancheſter, and 
the Lord Willoughby of Parham, to the Num- 
ber of eight thouſand Horſe and Foot, with 
which they beſieged Newark, . 
The King was much concerned at the News 
of this Siege, and was reſolved at any Hazard 
to relieve the Town ; in order whereunto, the 
King ſent an Expreſs to Prince Rupert, which 
came to him on the 127% of March to Cheſter, 
wherein hes commanded him to draw what 


Force he could together, to raiſe the Siege of 


Newark, Upon this Advice he made haſte 


to Shrewſbury, ſpeeding away Major Legg 


before to chuſe out ſo many commanded 
Muſqueteers of the Engliſb (of late come out 
of Ireland) as might be well ſpared out of that 
Theſe were a thouſand Muſque- 
teers of Colonel Broughton's and Colonel Jil 
lier's Regiment, with a hundred and twenty 
of Colonel Sir Fulk Hunks's, All theſe ſent 
down by the Severn, met the Prince at Bridg- 
north on Friday, Of Horſe he took along; 
with him his own Troop, and Regiment, with 
twenty of Major General Urrey's ; with theſe 
Forces he drew along three Field-pieces, ' At 
Wolverhampton next Day his Army was re- 
cruited by a hundred Horſe, and two hun- 
dred Foot of Colonel Leveſons. On Monday 
Night he had Notice at Aſeby de la Zouch, 
of two thouſand two hundred Enemies un- 
der Edward Hartop, ſent out by Meldrum to 
the Paſs and Bridge over the Sore, a Mile from 
Loughborough in Leiceſterſhire. Their purpoſe 
was either to intercept Major General Por- 
ter, or to prevent his joining with my Lord 

8 G Loughborcugb r 
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670 The His TORY of ENGLAND, 


Loughborough ; for thither with four Regi- 
ments of Horſe, and a thouſand commanded 
Muſqueteers of my Lord Newcaſtle's Men, 
was Porter now come from about Newark, 
to hinder the farther Inroads into Leiceſter- 
ſpire. Daily flight Skirmiſhes here ' paſſed : 
For Meldrum not able to force the Paſlage, 
and hearing of my Lord of Loughborough's 
drawing out, ſtole away. Porter thus diſen- 
gaged, was the next Day together with my 
Lord Longhborough's Forces joined to the 


Prince's. That Night they all quartered in a 


Cloſe by Bingham, eight Miles ſhort of 
Newark, About two of the Clock, the Moon 
then well up, the Drums beat, and all march'd. 
Hitherto had the Marches been ſo ſpeedy, as 
Fame itſelf was prevented ; the Enemy hav- 
ing no more but an uncredited Rumour of 
Prince Rupert's coming. 

Who at his Approach charged them with 
that Gallantry, that he beat them out of the 
Field, the Enemy retiring within their Trench- 
es: Whereupon tte Prince blocked them up 
in ſuch a manner, that the late Beſiegers found 

themſelves now blocked up, and without 
much hope of ſudden Relief; for ſo well had 
the Prince ordered them, that had they ſallied 
forwards, he had then fallen on upon their 
iſſuing out, both in Front and Flank with his 
Army, and the Town had charged them up- 
on their Rear. Finding themſelves in ſuch a 
Situation, they ſent out to deſire a Parley; 
which Prince Rupert agreed to; on the Prince's 
part was appointed Sir Richard Crane and Sir 
William Neal; on the other Sir Miles Hobard, 
and Sir fohn Palſgrave. The Prince finding 
that his Horſe were over marched, and his Foot 
likewiſe ſo much fatigued, that they were not 
very able to engage ſpeedily; and the Enemy 
being more than was at firſt believed ; inclined 
him to grant them good Conditions ; and the 
rather, for that he heard the Lord Fairfax 
was coming by Order of the Parliament to 
march againſt him ; ſo that at length he con- 
ſented that they ſhould march off with their 
Bullets, Match, Cannon, and all their other 
Fire Arms, Drums beating, and Colours fly- 
ing ; and to ſend a Convoy to protect them 
from any Injury two Miles from the Prince's 
Quarters. 
| Upon this Victory of the Prince, the Gar- 
riſons of Gainsborough, Lincoln and Sheford, 
were quitted by the Parliament Forces, and 
Sterne Caſtle in Staffordſhire was ſurrendered 
to Sir Gilbert Gerard for the King ; but four 
Days after the Action at Newtrk, the King's 


Forces under the Marquis of Newcaſtle, re- 


ceived a confiderable Loſs at a Place called 
Hilton, where, for two or three Days, ſeveral 


Skirmiſhes were made betwixt the Engliſb and 


Seatch Armies; and on the 25th of March they 
came to a pretty Cloſe Engagement, wherein the 


Engliſh Foot were much diſordered, and one 
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North Part, and left Sir William Wall * 


Brigade of the Horſe routed, and about . 
hundred Horſes and Men were taken. 9 . - 
Sir William Waller having taken gn, 
Caſtle in Suſſex, marches into Hampſt;,, | . 
gainſt the Lord Hopton, who was then 1 | Bſe 
fortunate there, having taken Marder Caf King's 
and many other Places. At Brandon Hut one 
near Alesford, both Parties met on the +, 272 
of March, and there was a very hot Dif march 
betwixt them; but Waller having the Fra the Ot 
tage of the Ground, and a Covert of Tm wr ſh 
and Hedges to ſhelter his Foot, did there ber, t 
great Execution on the King's Party, 1 King | 
preſſing too eagerly to gain a Victory, lot i Miro that 
yet 1t was not an entire Conqueſt, for the Lal o Bew 
Hopton retreated to Wincheſter with all 1; Valur 
Cannon, except two heavy Pieces which wer MilMowards 
plunged, and could not eafily be drawn off fre to 
Fairfax hearing of the Affront given to the back w 
Marquis of Newcaſtle's Army by the $; MiWrore M 
drew what Forces he could together, order 
joining with his Son Sir Thomas, and me to 
Lambert, with a good Body of Foot under & ame to 
John Meldrum, made up in all 7000 H orided 
and Foot; with this little Army they march |narched 
to meet the Scots and joined them at Vat. Counties 
by, from whence they diſpoſed them to Que. rting“ 
ters, till a Reſolution ſhould be taken for fu. ews of 
ther Action. s Hen 
In the mean time, the Queen being gt Waller 
with great Child at Oxford, and apprebene ions of 
of a Siege there, by the Earl of Eſſex and M'anpton 
William Waller, to prevent the Inconveniences be 2675 
thereof, ſet out from Oxford towards Entr eld, . 
where ſhe ſafely arrived; and two Days af his M 
her Departure from Oxford, the Parliament wht at 
Convention at Oxford were by the King pr. oming 
rogued to the gth of November, Prince N. aun uf 
pert was very active in Shropſhire, Cheſiir own on 
Staffordſhire, and Lancaſhire, to make tage o 
Army ſufficient to relieve the Marquis oat the } 
Newcaſtle, who was ſomewhat ſtraitencd i uard of 
Yorkſhire by the Parliament's Forces, wiz Fre his! 
he had done very good Service in taking me Army 
Garriſons from the Enemy: But we ſhall lv at gua 
him for a while, to ſpeak of the King's Cd ben 77/7 
tion at this time. ame Ady 
The Parliament having formed two Amis er two 
one under the Earl of Eſſex, and the other ui P! Foot, 
der Sir William Waller; both Armies render cent as þ 
vous d on the 24th of May, at Bleubu) l | 
Berkſhire ; and Efſex marched from th" 
to 1//ip, with purpoſe to diſtreſs Oxford on tif 


Abington on the South Part. The King fe, 
ceiving the Parliament's Intention to be 

Oxford, was reſolved to endeavour to pe 
it, by giving their Armies ſome diſtant 
verſion, or at leaſt to remove his Perſon 9 
the Incommodities of a Siege. The Place 1 
reſolved to go to was Worceſter, which be 1 
ſo private, that ſcarce any knew of It * 
himſelf: And 3 his Nene 
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Northley, about eight Miles from Oxford 3 


tom thence he marched to Burton on the Wa- 


1, and from Burton the King went to Par- 
oy and from thence to Worceſter. 
Bſex and Waller having Notice of the 
King's March, eighteen Hours after he was 
gone, purſued him two ſeveral Ways. At 
Burford it was reſolved that Eſſex ſhould 
march Weſtward, to bring thoſe Counties to 
the Obedience of the Parliament, whilſt Wal- 
ſhould get what Forces he could toge- 
ther, to join with him in Purſuit of the 
King, who was yet at Worceſter ; who hear- 
do that Waller approached, the King advanced 
> Bewdley, where he ſtaid four Days, and 
aller imagining his Intention to be to march 
wards Prince Rupert, haſtened into Stafford- 
ſire to get before him; but the King turns 
ck with Reſolution to be furniſhed with 
nore Men and Ammunition from Oxford; and 
1 order thereunto, on the 1875 of June, he 
me to Witney, where he ſtaid till ſome Forces 
ame to increaſe his Army, and being as well 
rovided as he could in ſo ſhort a Time, he 
marched towards the Parliament's aſſociated 
ounties, and on the 22d of June, he came to 
Buckingham, where he received the joyful 
ews of the Queen's ſafe Delivery of the Prin- 
fs Henrietta. Sh 
Waller to recruit his Army from the Gar- 
ions of Glouceſter, Warwick, Coventry, Nor- 
hampton, and Kenelmworth Caſtle, had on 
e 26th of June, a Rendezvous in Kernton 
eld, whereof the King having Notice, turn- 
| his March towards him, and quartered that 
icht at Brackley: Two Days after the King's 
oming before Banbury, he found Waller 
Irawn up in Battalia Weſtward from the 


on on the Side of Croutch-hill, taking Ad- 


antage of the Hills, Boggs, and Ditches, fo 
hat the King marched to Daintry, leaving a 
uard of Dragoons at Cropredy Bridge, to ſe- 
ure his Paſs over the River, and thereupon 
ne Army marched over, and the Muſqueteers 
at guarded the Bridge were gone off ; 
hen Waller greedily apprehending to make 
ome Advantage upon the King's Rear, puts 
wer two thouſand Horſe, with a great Body 
f Foot, and fourteen Pieces of Cannon, ſuf- 
dent as he thought to diforder it: The King's 
dear facing about, routed the Enemy that 
ad paſſed the Bridge; and the Earl of Nor- 
bampton ſeeing ſome of Waller's Horſe en- 


Kavouring to ford the Riyer, charged and re- 
ulſed them. 


The King marched to Eveſbam after this 


icht, from whence he ſent a Meſſage to the 
lament to invite them to a Treaty of 
Aer, and from thence he went on to Bath. 


= William Waller was not in a Condition to 


allow bim, but went to London, to ſollicit 
"ults, whilſt the King marched after Eſex 
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into the Weſt. In the Beginning of this 
Month, Prince Rupert marched out of Lan- 
caſhire with a conſiderable Army for the Re- 
lief of York, wherein the Marquis of Neu- 
caſtle had been beſieged two Months by three 
Armies, under the Command of the Earl of 
Manchefter, the Lord Fairfax and General 
Leſly : They all upon Approach of the Prince, 
drew off their Army, and thereupon the 
Prince and the Marquis of Newcaſtle marched 
after them to a Plain called Mar/ton-Moor, 


where on the third of Fuly, a terrible Fight 


began, in which the Prince at firſt had much 
the better, taking their Ordnance, and many 
of them Priſoners, inſomuch that General 
Leſly and the Lord Fairfax thinking all had 
been loſt, fled many Miles from the Place 
where the Battle was fought, and never came 
to the Remainder of their Army, 'till two 
Days after the Fight: But in Concluſion, by 
a wonderful and an unexpected Fatality the 
Fortune of the Day turned, and the Parlia- 
ment Forces recovered their loſt Ordnance, 
and took ſome of the Prince's Baggage. 

After this Battle the Parliament Army fat 
down again before 7ork, and Prince Ruper: 
marched away with about fix thouſand Horſe 
and Dragoons into Lancaſhire, and from 
thence to Cheſter ; but the Marquis of Neu- 
caſtle, and his two Sons, General King, the 
Lord Falconbridge, the Lord Widdrington, 
Earl of Carnwarth, Sir Francis Mackworth, 
Sir Charles Cavendiſh, and other Gentlemen, 
took Shipping at Scarborough, and were from 
thence tranſported to Hamburgh | 
Soon after this Battle, the City of York 
furrendered upon very honourable Terms ; 
amongſt which, the two or three firſt were, 
That all Officers and Soldiers ſhould march out 
with their Horſes and Arms, flying Colours, 
Drums beating, Matches Tighted, Bullets in 
Mouth, with Bag and Baggage, and a Convoy 
to Skipton, and that no Soldiers ſhall be plun- 
dered, But the Soldiers that were to guard 
them, in Violation of theſe Conditions, plun- 


dered many of the Waggons, at which the 


Earl of Mancheſter and Cromwel were ſo much 
diſpleaſed, that many of them were cenſured at 
a Conrt-martial; but little Reſtitution was made. 
While the King was at Bath, he received 
Advice that Eſex was, about the 1675 of July, 
marched from Tiverton in Devonſhire towards 
Plymouth ; which, as ſoon as the King heard, 
he marched with his Army into Somerſetſhire : 
And hearing that upon the March of Efex's 
Army towards Plymouth, Sir Richard Green- 
ville had raiſed his Siege thereof, and was 
marched into Cornwal, he immediately ad- 


vanced with all his Forces towards Cornwal ; 
but before he could get thither, Efſex had 


much diſtreſſed Greenville, having almoſt en- 


cloſed him with three Regiments of Horſe, - 


672 
and a Company of Dragoons, under Colonel 
Bear, 


On the firſt of Augufl the King entered 
Cornwal, and marched directly to Liſcard, 
where for ſome time he ſettled his Head 
Quarters: The Country was very cordial to 


him, inſomuch that not any of Eſſex's Men 


could ſtraggle from their Quarters; without 
danger to be killed or taken Priſoners by the 
Country People, which made him keep his 
Army very much together, and call back thoſe 
he had ſent to attempt on Sir Richard Green- 
ule. : | | | 

The King perceiving Efex intangled in a 
Country where he wanted Proviſions for his 
Army's Subſiſtance, judged this a fair Oppor- 
tunity. He therefore wrote him a Letter, per- 
ſuading him to free himſelf from his preſent 
Straits, by reſtoring Peace to the Kingdom. 
Eſſex not returning any Anſwer to this Letter, 
Prince Maurice, and the Earl of Forth, lately 
created Earl of Brentford, the King's General, 
wrote to him two Days after ; and next Day 
he received another Epiſtle on the ſame Sub- 
ject, ſigned by many Officers of the Royal 
Army. Finally, he gave the Earl of Brent- 
ford to underſtand, by a ſhort Note, that he 


had no Commiſſion to treat. About this Time 


Lord Wilmot, Lieutehant-General of the 
King's Cavalry, was arreſted by his Majeſty's 
Order; he having preſumed to advertiſe Eſſex, 
that if he would enter into Treaty, the Oth- 
cers of the King's Army were ſo defirous of 
Peace, they would conſtrain his Majeſty to 
conclude it upon reaſonable Terms. Wilmot's 
Diſgrace bred ſome Murmurs among the Horſe 
Officers, by whom he was very much be- 
loved: Nevertheleſs, Lord Vilmot was de- 
prived of his Poſt, which was given to Lord 
Goring ; after which, he had Leave to retire 
beyond Sea. — 

Immediately after this, the King uſed all 
poſſible Means to diſtreſs the Enemy, by al- 
moſt encompaſſing them with his Forces; he 
himſelf and Prince Maurice quartered at Bocon- 
neck, Greenville faſtened himſelf at Lanhethe- 


roch, three Miles Weſt of the King, and poſ- 


ſeſſed himſelf of Leprin Bridge, a Mile above 
Liftithiel, to which Place the Tide flowed up 


from Foy. The King's Army encamped be- 


tween Boconnock and a Heath that paſſed his 
Quarters and the Enemy, and placed Guards 
on all Places on the River leading from his 


Quarters at Liſtithiel to Foy, poſſeſſing a Houſe 


of the Lord Mohun's over-againſt the Town, 
and a Fort that commanded the Mouth of the 
Haven; ſo that Eſſex had no Place for Relief 
but at a ſmall Creek, Mimibilley and St. Blaſe's 
Bay, but neither ſafe for Ships, but retained 
à large Space of Ground Weſtward : Where- 
upon Goring was ſent with moſt of the Horſe, 
and Sir Thomas Baſſet with fifteen hundred 
Foot to thoſe Parts, to ſtop all Proviſions 
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hundred of their Horſe, broke away befor 


and Ball proportionable, ſeven hundred Cy. 


coming in at St. Blaſe, by which Means Efſ.y 
and his Army were reduced to ſuch Strat 
that Sir William Belfour with five and twenty 


Day in the Morning on the 31/ of Aug 
between the Quarters of his. Majeſty * 
Prince Maurice as they lay encamped, and g 
to Saltaſb, and the ſame Night Eſſex himſel 
and the Lord Roberts, deſerted the Army, wy 
got away in a Boat to Plymouth. 

The next Day Skippon, with the Foot, «©. 
deavoured to march to Foy, but the King h. 
ving Notice. of their Motion, marched 1 
after them, and coming up with them, they 
ſent Col. Butler to deſire a Parley of the King 
which was granted, and a Treaty follonel 
by which the King had delivered up to him il 
the Train of Artillery, conſiſting of Fort: 
nine Braſs Pieces of Ordnance, two hundrel 


and odd Barrels of Gun-Powder, with Mach The! 


e could 
e migh 
1s Appr 
d he p 
ings a 
Vikam 
ford, 
ut they 
ter thi 
poſed ] 
About 
grew, \ 
and at 


riages, and betwixt eight and nine thouſand 
Arms; but this Victory did not leſſen the 
King's Inclination to Peace, inſomuch that 
the 8 % of September he ſent a ſecond Meſ. 
ſage to the Parliament from Taveftock, though 
this, as that before, had no Anſwer ; nor ws 
any Treaty agreed on till January following 
as will be hereafter mentioned. But inſtead 
of this Meſſage, if he had gone with hs 
Army towards London, in all Probability te 
might have made an End of the War, the A. 
my of Eſſex being thus broken, and that d 


Mancheſter not returned from the Nortben Il for e 
Service, | 4 the K 
After the great Victory over E/ex's Amy, lich der 

Ii ford. Comb, Barnſtable, and Saltaſh, ſi- dupon 
mitted to the King's Arms, and Baſing-Huſ op M: 
that had been eighteen Weeks beſieged, ns . in li 
relieved by a Party from Oxford under & 10 
Henry Gage, and a little after he, with tt . 7 for 
Earl of Northampton, raiſed the Siege of Bu 1 Alle 
bury Caſtle ; but the good Fortune of tit t this 
Parliament in other Parts, ballanced this u- Ty a 

| ceſs with Advantage; Monmouth was, in % ty N 
tember, taken by Colonel Maſſy; and de ng c 
Town and Caſtle of Newcaſtle ; and 2 while f "+ 5 E 
after, Leverpoole in Lancaſhire was furiet- nh br 
dered to Sir Fobhn Meldrum : But the g 10 of 
Buſineſs that concluded this Year, were be thor P. 
Battle of Newberry, and the Treaty at U I 75 
bridge, which will come next to be related. the "6 
Ihe Earl of Eſex and Manchefeer, and eas 


William Waller, had drawn a great Arm) . 
gether, with a Reſolution to hinder the Kol 
March to Oxford; but he not believing 3 
Eſſex could have ſo ſoon appeared at the 


of an Army, was willing not to decline 
gagement. Eſſer and Mancheſter, on tte 1 
of October, rendezyous'd their Army 1 ©. 
diermaſton Park, and the next Night am 
vately over the Water at a Ford n& iu 

worth, and next Morning to Bucklebury- 4 


W 


nd about twelve of the Clock drew down 
heir whole Army, between Ti hacham and 
aw, and ſkirmiſhed with the King's Horſe ; 
1 Saturday both Armies engaged, the Action 
Iadted till eight at Night, and ended to the 
Advantage of the Parliament Forces; for the 
Ning perceiving that moſt of bis Brigades 


W- the Battle ſhould be renewed, marched a- 
my ſecretly to Dennington-caſtle, and there 
f behind him his great Pieces of Ordnance, 
nd ſo haſtened to Willingford. General Eſſex 
aged himſelf in Newberry, and having in 
in ſummoned Dennington-caſtle, he march'd 
way the 297} of October, committing the 
re of that Siege to a Party which he left 


hind him. 


e could to recruit and refreſh his Army, that 
e might relieve Dennimgton-caſtle ; but upon 
s Approach the Enemy drew off their Forces, 
d he put into the Garriſon a Supply of ſuch 


Villiom Waller was with an Army about Hun- 
ford, he marched thither to engage him, 
ut they would not venture an Encounter. 
ter this the King returned to Oxford, and 
poſed his Army to Winter Quarters. 
About the End of this Month Sir Alexander 
ew, who was Governor of $f, Nicholas 
and at Plymouth, was tried by a Court Mar- 
for endeavouring to deliver up the Iſland 
the King, and ſentenced to be beheaded, 
hich Sentence was a few Days after execu- 
d upon him on Tower-bzll; and by the ſame 
ourt Martial Sir John Hotham and his Son 
re in like Manner arraigned, found guilty, 
d executed for deſigning to quit their Party, 
Id by ſome Service to ingratiate a Return to 
cir Allegiance to the King. | 
At this Time. the Earl of Eſex- began to be 
pected as careleſs or diſcontented ; and the 
lot Mancheſter made a long Relation iu 
[ting concerning the Carriage at Denning- 
, Wherein he made his own Defence, but 
uſed Colonel Cromwell. Upon this the 
buſe of Commons fell into Conſideration of 
flow Proceedings of their Armies, alledg- 
that many of their Officers were deficient 
not proſecuting Advantages, which tended 
the Prolengation of the War, and that the 
ences among their Commanders were 
monly moſt where Command was the 
teſt; which produced this Reſolution, vix. 
1 0 Member of either Houſe of Parliament 
| (during this War) enjoy or execute any 
4 ; or Command Military or Civil, which 
, Mi granted or conferred on any Member 
4 er Houſe , or by any Authority derived 
oor Houſe, and that an Ordinance be 
Lol zn to that F f 
January 1644-5, William Laud, Arch- 
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- Newberry, where the King then was, 


ere ſhattered, and fearing a total Overthrow | 


The King after this Fight, made what haſte 


ings as they wanted; and then hearing Sir 
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biſhop of Canterbury, was beheaded on Tower= 
hill, after he had been kept four Years a Pri- 
ſoner in the 'Tower, his Rent ſequeſtred, and 
his Books, Papers, and -all his Goods ſeized ; 
his Charge was, A conſtructive Treaſon un- 
der ſeveral Hands, reducible into two Parti- 
culars ; | 
1, For endeavouring the Subverſion of the 
Laws of the Land. „%% nl 
2. And a hike Endeavour to overthrow the 
Proteſtant Religion, | | 

His Trial was at the Bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, and Mr. William Prynn of Lincoln's- 
Inn, his profeſt Enemy, was made his Proſe- 
cutor, wherein nothing was omitted to aggra- 
vate his Offences, though when all that could 
be, was faid, nothing that did amount to 
Treaſon could be proved againſt him; but 
the Scots who were at that time very preva- 
lent, would not be fatisfied unleſs he were put 
to Death ; fo that by an Ordinance of Lords 
and Commons, he was adjudged guilty of 
High Treafon, though at the paſſing thereof 
in the Houſe of Peers, there were but ſeven 
preſent, vig. the Earls of Kent, Pembroke, 
Saliſbury and Bullingbroke, and the Lords 
North, Grey, and Bruce, His Friends were 
ſuffered to bury his Body in Allballows Barking 
Church, „ 

On the zoth of January following, in pur- 
ſuance of ſeveral Meſſages to that purpoſe, 
Commiſſioners were appointed for the King 


on one part; and for the Parliament of En- | 


gland and Scotland on the other. But after 
twenty Days negotiating, that being the Time 
allowed for the Treaty, nothing was effected 
mann 2. „ 

And now both Sides prepare for Action, in 
order whereunto, the Parliament had paſſed 
their Ordinance which they called Self-deny- 


ing, wherein all and every the Members. of 


either Houſe were to be diſcharged of all their 


Command, Military or Civil, and in purſuance 


thereof, they elected Sir Thomas Fairfax to be 


General of their Army, which they now mo- 
delled out of their other Armies, conſiſting 
of eleven Regiments of Horſe, and ten Regi- 


ments of Foot. Oliver Cromwell, though a 


Member of the Houſe of Commons, was par- 
ticularly excepted out of the Ordinance, and 


fo was Skippon the Major-general, and Teton 


the Commiſlary-general of the Horſe; and to 
make way for theſe Officers, the Earls of Eſſex, 
Mancheſter, and Denbigh, ſurrendered their 
Commiſſions in the Houſe of Lords, and the 


Earl of Warwick alſo ſurrendered his Com- 


miſſion of Admiral. | BSI a7 TEE 
April 3, 1645, Sir Thomas, Fairfax ſets 
forth for Windſor, to which Place Lieutenant- 

eneral Cromwell came to him, and was imme-- 
diately ordered to march towards Oxford, with 


a Brigade of one thouſand one hundred "Horſe 


and-Dragoons, to intercept a Convoy of Horſe, 
| RRE 


4 


* 
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which Prince Rupert had ſent from Worceſter 
to fetch off the King from Oxford with his 
Train of Artillery, and ſome Foot. with In- 
tention to take the Field: and at Vip, Crom- 
well falls upon them, which after ſome Diſ- 


pute he routed, and took divers Priſoners, and 


about two hundred Horſe, and from thence 
he purſued ſeveral of them that eſcaped to 
Blechingdon-houſe, where Colonel Windebank 
kept a Garriſon for the King, which was ſur- 
render'd to him upon the firſt Summons, but the 
Colonel was ſoon after condemned by a Court 


of War at Oxford, and ſhot to Death for 


parting ſo eaſily with the Place. A few Days 
after Cromwell marches to Farringdon and aſ- 
faulted that Garriſon, but was repulſed with 
the Loſs of near two hundred Men, beſides 
many that were wounded and taken Priſoners, 
The King perceiving that Fairfax intended to 
beſiege Oxford, ſent for Prince Rupert and 
General Goring to march to him thither, and 
theſe about the Beginning of May came to 
Oxford and fetched off the King, who quickly 
encreaſed his Army, and advanced with it to- 
wards the Relief of Cheſter; but Goring re- 
turned to the Siege of Taunton, from whence 
he had been called to this Service. 

Fairfax in Commiſeration of the diſtreſſed 
Condition of Taunton, marched with his Ar- 
my to the Relief of it as far as Blandford ; 
but upon ſecond Thoughts, he ſends Colonel 
Melden with near two thouſand Horſe and 
Dragoons, and five hundred Foot to Taunton, 
and returns to Newberry, where he receives an 


Expreſs to march to Oxford, and lay cloſe 


Siege to it. In the mean time Welden makes 
haſte to Taunton, and the King's Forces before 
the Town being informed it was the whole 
Army, reſolved to give one furious Aſſault, 


and if that took not effect, to quit the Place; 


which was performed, and they entered the 
Town, and fired two Streets, but the Gover- 
nor retiring to the Caſtle, and they could not 
force that, wherefore they drew off, and ſuf- 
fered Colonel Welden to enter the Town; but 
Goring, Greenvil, and Barkley uniting their 


Forces together, did ſo preſs upon Welder, that 


they beſieged him and the Town again. By 
this time the King had relieved Cheſter, and 
from thence marched to Leiceſter, and taken 


it by Aſſault, wherein were many Priſoners of 


Note, and good Store of Arms and Ammuni- 
tion, and from thence he went to Daventry. 
Fairfax having, Intelligence as he lay at the 
Siege of Oxford, of this fortunate Progreſs of 


the King's Arms, was reſolved to raiſe his Siege, 


and march directly towards him, with an In- 


tent to give him Battle; and on the 5th of 


une his Army rendezvous d at Great Brick- 


bill,” and from thence he marched to Gil. 


brough, within four Miles of Northampton, and 
five Miles of Brough-hill, which was one of 


i the Quarters of the Royaliſts. 


* 
. 4 7 
- - * 1 
f / 


_ Rtorious Right Wing, they all char ed tof 


Numbers; and being out of Condition: 


mies being very courageous and num 


The King hereupon drew off from Brus 
hill, minding to march northward to the 1. 
lief of Pomfret, which was again befegel 
but Fairſax being eager to engage, ſent Ian | 
with a flying Party of Horſe, who fel Int " 1 
Najeby Town, and took many Priſoners, gurt 65 hi 
ſuch an Alarm to the whole Army, that iy _ 
King at Midnight left his own Quarters, ee 
for Security haſtened to Harborough, whe \ 7 
he raifed Prince Rupert, and called a Coy, : 0 1 
cil of War, where it was refolved to give A. . . 
tle; and becauſe Fairfax had been fo for! i 4 65 
they would not ſtay for him, but feel n P 1 
out, and at a Place called Naſeby in Norton, be G 
tonſhire, the two Armies met on Saturdyth # | 
147th of June. a 

The King himſelf commanded the nüt ſh 
Body, Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice E on t 
Right Wing, Sir Marmaduke Langdib & chat 
Left, the Earl of Lindſey, and the Lom g wi 
ley the Right Hand Reſerve, the Lord u linge 
and Sir George Liſſe the Left. Of the Pr 17 
ment's Army, Fairfax and Skippon command. l 
ed the main Body, Cromwell the Right My ichts 
with whom was Raßter, who came up vi 10 FA 
his Forces but a little before the Fight; ali: 5 
Ireton had the Left; the Reſerves were boat w. 
up by Rainſborough, Hammond and Pri eutenat 
Prince Rupert charged the Parliament LH aptains 
Wing, commanded by Ireton, who mit e Enf 
notable Reſiſtance, but at laſt was forced Mud 
give Ground, Treton himſelf being run tw any Wo 
the Thigh with a Pike, and into the d Serv 
with a Halbert, his Horſe ſhot under in ces of 
and himſelf taken Priſoner. For a w ty Barr, 
Prince Rupert follows the Chaſe almot , all th 
Naſeby Town, and in his Return ſumma b Pillag 
the Train, who made no other Anſwer u ndard 
with their Firelocks : but in the mem nine: of 
Cromwell charged furiouſly on the King pul1iq, 
Left Wing, and got the better, forcing thanWrey and 
from the Body, and proſecuting the Advani.) 
tage, quite broke them and their Reſerve; WM The Ki 
ring which, the main Bodies had charge! 0thereq te 
another with incredible Fierceneſs, often * 
treating and rallying, falling in together wit 
the But-ends of their Muſkets, and co 
to handy Blows with their Swords; ln 
Fairfax's Foot coming up ſeaſonably 19% 
Horſe, and Cromwell coming in with hs 1 


not bei 
allow 
95 abo 


thers 1 


ther upon the King's main Army, who 7 
tained the Fight till over- born with 


diſpute it any longer, retired out of the fe 
toward Leiceſter, in the greateſt Diſorde j 
Confuſion imaginable , leaving 2 conf p 
Victory to the Parliamentarians,  *"? [ 4 
ſued them within two Miles of Lach 
and the King finding the Purſuit b 4 
leaves that Town, and haſtens t0 Li F 
This Battle was exceeding bloody, bot if 


+ being five Hundred odds, fought in a large 
How Field on the North-Weſt Side of Naſe- 
jy, about a Mile broad, which Space of Ground 
wholly taken up: On the Parliament's 
tide were wounded and flain above a thouſand 
Wicers and | jag Soldiers : Major-General 
ion was orely wounded in the beginning 
f the Fight; 1reton was dangerouſly hurt, and 
ken Priſoner for a while, after he had done 
Part; but in the Confuſion of the Fight 
t looſe again, and ſaw the Victory atchieved. 
He General and Lieutenant-General perform- 
1 their Work with ſufficient Reſolution (had 
heir Cauſe been as good) and by their own 
xamples infuſed Valour into their Followers ; 
) likewiſe did the other Officers, of whom 
livers were wounded, | 

On the other Side, the King ſhew'd him- 
if that Day a courageous General, keeping 
oſe with his Horſe, and himſelf in Perſon 
lying them to hot Encounters: The Earl 
f Lindſey, Lord Aſhley, Colonel Raſtol, and 
bers were wounded, twenty Colonels, 
Wnichts, and Officers of Note, and fix hun- 
ted private Soldiers ſlain : But much more 
as the Damage that the King ſuſtained by 
hat was taken; v/2. ſix Colonels, eight 
eutenant-Colonels, eighteen Majors, ſeventy 
aptains, and ſeventy Lieutenants, two hun- 
td Enfigns, and other inferior Officers; four 
loufand five hundred common Soldiers, and 
any Women; thirteen of the King's Houſ- 
pld Servants, four of his Footmen, twelve 
bes of Ordnance, eight thouſand Arms, 
Y Barrels of Powder, two hundred Carria- 
o all their Bag and Baggage, with ſtore of 
b Pillage ; three thouſand Horſe, the King's 
ndard, . one of the King's Coaches, and his 
inet of Letters and Papers, which were af- 
c publiſhed by the Parliament (with leſs De- 
0 and Civiliry then became ſuch an Aſſem- 
. | . 

The King having ſaved himſelf by Flight, 
ered together ſome part of his ſcattered 
ces, but never was able to make Head a- 
at the Conquerors, loſing this Vear one 
irriſon after another, till his whole Strength 
6 almoſt reduc'd to Oxford. I ſhall take 
vice only of ſome of the Principal. 

On the 16th of June, Fairfax ſat down be- 
ſe Leicefter, and ſummoned the Governor, 


hich h 


e to bring in Ladders and other 
A 2 for a Storm ; and Haſtings continu- 
et obſtinate, he aſſalled it in ſeveral Pla- 

' reach 


n e pranted ; and thereupon a ſurren- 
S nſued upon very fair Terms. And a- 


© ck after, Sir Thomas Glemham, Go- 


the Par] 


/ 
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Lord Hoſtings, to deliver up the Town, 
e refuſing, Warrants were iflued for 


» and at the Newark Side he made fo wide 
that the Governor defired a Parley, 


Carlifle, having been long beſieged, 
ament Forces, and deſpaiting of 
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Succours, yielded up the Town. Likewiſe on 
the 23d of July, Bridgewater ſurrendered to 
Fairfax upon Condition only of fair Quarter, 
but all, except Townſmen, that were in 
Arms, to be Priſoners at War, of which there 
were a thouſand Officers and Soldiers ; and two 
Days before, Pomfract-Caſtle, after three 
Months Siege, was delivered up to Major- 
General Pointz, upon Condition, for the Offi- 
cers and Soldiers to march away with their 
Arms, Drums beating, Colours flying, and 
Bullet in Mouth, with fix Shot of Powder, 
and Bullet proportionable : And on the 25th 
of July, the Caſtle of Scarborough had the like 
Fate, it being then ſurrender'd, by Sir Hugh 
Cholinley, the Governor, to Sir Matthew Boyn- 
ton, who commanded the Forces before it, 
upon very honourable Conditions: 
Briſtol comes next, a Place conveniently 
ſeated for Trade. At the taking of this City 
by the King's Forces, there was added a Fort- 
Royal, then conceived impregnable. Into this 
City Prince Rupert had put himſelf at the pre- 
ſent, and was beſieged not long after by Gene- 
ral Fairfax, who came before it on the 25th 
of Auguſt, The Prince made ſeveral Sallies, 
and did ſome Execution upon the Enemy, but 
not without conſiderable Loſs to his own Par- 
ty; amongſt which, Sir Bernard Aſhley, and 
Sir Richard Crane, died of Wounds they re- 
ceived in one of them. 350 
Fairfax had Intelligence that the Works in 
many Places were very weak and imperfect, 
and withal, he heard that the King did purpoſe 


to join with Goring to raiſe the Siege; upon 


Conſideration whereof, a Council of War was 
called, and Reſolution taken to ſtorm the 
City, which was done in this Order : Colonel 
Forteſcue, with four Regiments on Somerſet- 
ſhire Side ; Colonel Montague, with the like 
Number on both Sides of Lawford-Gate ; and 
Colonel Rainſborough, on this Side the River 
Froom, from the Sally-port to the Fryers-port ; 
and other Regiments were diſpoſed in ſeveral 
Stations to ſecond the Aſſailants and enter the 
Lines: Forteſcue fail'd in his Attempt, but 


Montague and Rain ſborough effected their Bu- 


ſineſs, and Rain ſborough poſſeſt himſelf of 
Fryers-port; and all the other Forts, except 
the great Fort, were taken: The Way being 
thus made by the Foot, the Horſe entered the 
Town, and the Prince's Horſe haſtened to get 


themſelves into the F ort-Royal; but the Par- 


liamentarians from the Fryers- port did ſo com- 
mand the Gate and Entrance into tlie great 
Fort, that none could go in or out; ſo that 
the next Day a Parley was had, and Articles 


concluded on for the Surrender thereof. The 
Prince, on the 11th of September, march'd 
out of the City with eight Lords in his Com- 
pany, five hundred Horſe, and ' fourteen hun- 
dred Foot; the Foot march'd. with their Muſ- 


quets and other Arms; but when they came 


within 
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within twenty Miles of Oxford, they were to Governor thereof: And from thence he 
lay them down. | | marched to Exeter, and ſummoned it nd 


Hereford next followed the ſame Fortune there he left Sir Hardreſi Waller to block up the Knot 


of Briſtol, which had been beſieged by the City, whilſt himſelf, with the reſt of his Fog the 

Scots, from the 13th of July to the 1/7 of went to find out the Prince's Army, they with! 

September, (at which Time they were forced commanded by the Lord Hopton, he bite then 

to draw off, upon News that their Help was being gone into Cornwal to raiſe the Train ſhoult 

required in their own Kingdom, where Mon- Bands, and what other Soldiers he could i to apf 

troſs was very prevalent), The Town was ſtrengthen his Troops. Whilſt theſe Th e with | 

ſuddenly ſurprized by Colonel Birch and Co- were acting in the Weſt, the King at * to ſec 

lonel Morgan, on the 187% of December. was again intent upon the Relief of Cele Exe 

The King a little before this Time had got a and for that Service ſeveral Forces were i and w. 

ſmall Army together in Wales, and ſeeing Sir William Vaughan drawn out of the Car, ty wa 

Briſtol loſt, was very deſirous to free Cheſter ſons of Hereford, Ludlow, Worceſter I Fuirfa 

from the Siege then before it, by Sir William Bridgenorth, who with ſeven hundred Hort Prince! 

Brereton, and others; to effect which, he and ſeven hundred Foot, advanced to his Re. King, 

marched with his Army, conſiſting of about lief; but the Enemy drawing out a Party o in this 

five thouſand Men, and moſt Horſe, to re- one thouſand four hundred Horſe, and a tha. teith) \ 

lieve the Town ; but in his March towards ſand Foot, encountered and utterly route poſed © 

it, he was fought by General Points at Rou- him; fo that after this Attempt, all Hopes of WA he wat 

| ten-Moor, within two Miles of Cheſter, where Relief failing, the ſame Day the City was de. to her ! 
| being over-powered with Numbers, the King's livered up to Sir William Brereton. Exeter, 
4 Army was worſted. Upon this Diſcomfiture, At Torrington in Devonſhire, Fuirſ: i cee“ / 
| | the King drew his broken Army towards the found the Lord Hapton with his Army, which may ot 
. North-Eaſt, and commanded the Lord Dig- he reſolved to engage; Hopton having the leſer fothat Z 
g by, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale, to march Number, drew up his Men into ſeveral Clors, the Wel 
=. for Scotland, and to join with the Marquis of and Fairfax preſſed upon him very hard; %% (o 

3 Montroſs, who was very ſucceſsful there, and overpowering him obliged him to retire, ſo that I temely 
= | 1 only wanted Horſe to enable him to reduce Fairfax gained that Town; and obliged the N Fe 
= 0 | that whole Kingdom to the King's Obedience. King's Forces to retreat into Cornwal, whiter WM Ning beg 
= Theſe in Obedience to their Order marched Fairfax followed with ſuch Speed, that hecon- WM? and 
=. | Northward, and at a Village called Sher- pelled the Royaliſts in diſorder to quit Lu- King, dit 
x | | | borne, they ſurprized ſeven hundred of the ceſton; whereupon the Prince of Wales mul being act 
=. Parliament Foot, with their Arms and Bag- ed away towards Pendennis Caſtle, accomps- tho” many 
BY gage; but ſtaying there for Carriages, ſome nied with the Lord Capel, the Lord Cue, e the 
= of General Pointz his Forces fell upon them, and Sir Edward Hyde, and took Shipping titre Wales, ot 
#1 and routed them, killing and taking about a on the 1/7 of March, and arrived fake a moſt gene 
_ hundred Officers, three hundred common Sol- Scilly. The Lord Hopton ſoon after finding 74 and la 
11S diers, fix hundred Horſe, with their Furni- it in vain to make Reſiſtance with his broken which, th 
ture, and the Lord Dighy's Coach and Horſes, Army, being ſummoned by Fairfax to dl iatfhover 

and therein his Cabinet of Letters: But he, band, conſented to it upon very honourable Row of the 

with ,his Remains of his ſhattered Brigade, Conditions : But having experienced how l en, as 

making towards Scotland, was a ſecond time Articles had been obſerved, and being like le Heale 

met upon Carliſle Sands, and utterly defeated, wiſe ſenſible of the ill Effects of the Kingsg SUM as 

he himſelf eſcaping to the Je of Man, from cious Propoſals for Peace, he choſe, rather tha WY” Le © 

whence he got a Paſſage into Ireland. to go to Oxford, (whither by Articles he migit * contrat 

The King ſoon after received the ill News have been conveyed by fifty of his own, nech! 

of the taking from him of Bafing-Houſe by fifty of the Parliament's Horſe) to tranſpot . 
Storm, and therein the Marquis of Wincheſter, himſelf to France. 1 1 Ferſon + 

who had long and gallantly defended his After the diſbanding of theſe Forces, all de % Notice 

Houſe, taken Priſoner, with about two hun- King's Garriſons and Forts in Cornwal yiel 605 "8 miſſion 
dred others, and about a hundred were ſlain except Pendennis Caſtle, and St. Mictu!* Wi IX ſhoul 
in the Defence of the Place. And as one Mount, and General Fairfax returned to 7 1 mg! 

Misfortune is commonly followed by an- Siege of Exeter. YO 105 fre 

other, he had Notice about the ſame time of The King having often ſent to the Parliamel "_- 1 of, 
the Loſs of Shelford-Houſe, taken by Storm, to invite them to a Treaty of Peace, ove 17 John A 
wherein the Governor, Colonel Stanhope, a to come to Weſtminſter in Perſon, had, on 1. 5 
Son of the Earl of Cheſterfield, and near two 3oth of March, a Meſſage from the F * F 5 ell! 
hundred more were killed after the Houſe was ment, wherein they told him, That it 1 77 5 
entered, | | Pa | be unſafe for him or them to return #0 4 we of 45 
The Siege of Plymouth was raiſed by Fair- minſter, until he had aſſented to the Propo 1 
; 2, a And 1 the Hot 
fax; and two Days after, Dartmouth was tions which they were framing, &c. ol enough! 
ſiutrendered to him by Sir Hugh Pollard, the N hi coming to London 3 abou this 
| | | ONg ; 


| 
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rowledgs and Conſent, they voted, That if 


the King ſhould come, or attempt to come 
within the Lines of Communication; that 
then the Committee of the Militia of London 
ould have Power, and were thereby enjoined 
to apprehend and ſecure ſuch as ſhould come 
with him, to prevent Reſort unto him, and 
ſecure his Perſon. 

Exeter was at this time ſo much diſtreſſed, 
1nd without poſſibility of Relief, that the Ci- 
ty was on the 137h of April ſurtendered to 
Fairfax upon very good Conditions. The 
Princeſs Henrietta, youngeſt Daughter to the 
King, (who ever ſince her Birth had continued 
in this City, under the Care of the Lady Dal- 
keith) was ſent up to London, there to be diſ- 
wſed of by the Parliament, till ſoon after 
ſhe was by her Governeſs conveyed privately 
to her Mother in France, To the Fortune of 
Exeter, Barnſtable Town and Fort, St. Mi- 
chael's Mount, Dunſton Caſtle, Woodſtock, and 


many other Garriſons ſoon after fubmitted ; 


G that Fair fax's victorious Army having clear'd 


e weſt, was now reſolved to march to Ox- 


fird, (which had fome time before been ex- 
tremely ſtraitened by the continual Alarms of 
Fleetwood and Rainſborough) which made the 
King begin to think of ſome way for his Safe- 
ty; and at laſt, on the 27 r of Abril, the 
King, diſguiſed, departed out of Oxford, few 
being acquainted with this Deſign ; ſo that 
to many knew that he was gone, yet various 
mere the Opinions whither ; ſome ſaid to 
Wales, others to Montroſs in Scotland; but the 
moſt general Opinion was, that he was come 


wand lay in London concealed : to diſcover 


which, the Parliament paſſed an Order, That 
whatſoever Perſon ſhould har our or conceal, or 
knw of the harbouring or concealing of the King's 
en, and ſhould not immediately reveal if to 
tle Speakers of both Houſes, ſhall be proceeded 
gamſt as a Traytor to the Commonwealth, for- 
[ut bis whole Eſtate, and die without Mercy. 
contrary to all Men's Expectation, he is 
it length heard of at the Scots Camp before 
ark ; many wondered how he durſt truſt 
5 Ferſon with then; but the Parliament ha- 
Pg Notice of it, immediately ordered that the 
mmiffioners, and the General of the Scotiſb 
Cay ſhould be deſired, That his Majeſty's 
* mght be diſpoſed of, as the two Houſes 
md defire and direct, and that he be thence 
1 00 of, and ſent to Warwick Caſtle ; and 
10 John Aſhburnham, and the reſt that came 
„ „ into the Scots Quarters, ſhould be ſent 
# as Delinguents, by the Serjeants at Arms, 
that the Ce irs of the” Parliament, 


Ming before Newark: ſhould" make a Narra- 


4 the King's coming” thither, and preſent 
en, ye. But the"Scors were not yet 
Ay et. to coils with theſe Orders. 
bout this time! anbury Caſtle ſurrendeted, 


72 long after Carnarvon Town and Caſtle 
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were delivered up; and the Scots having con- 
veyed the King from Southwel to Newcaſtle, 
for the more ſure Poſſeſſion of him, he on the 
10th of June, by their Advice, publiſhed a 
Direction to Sir Thomas Glemham, Sir Thomas 
Tilſely, Colonel Waſhington, and Colonel Blague, 
Governors of Oxford, Worceſter, Litchfield, and 
Walling ford, and to all other Commanders of 
any Towns, Caſtles, or Forts within the King- 
dom of England, and Dominion of Wales, 


giving them an Account of his Reſolutions to 


comply with the Deſigns of his Parliament in 
every thing that might be for the Good of his 
Subjects, and leave no Means unattempted for 
the removing of Differences betwixt them; and 
the more to evidence the Reality of his Inten- 
tions therein, he required them upon honour- 
able Conditions to quit the Towns and Forts 


intruſted to them, and to diſband all the Forces 


under their ſeveral Commands. 

The Scots deſirous to haſte home in Safety 
with that Spoil and Plunder which they had 
gotten in their marching and re-marching be- 
twixt Tweed and Hereford, moſt earneſtly im- 
portuned his Majeſty to ſend Orders, that the 
Marquis of Montroſs ſhould lay down his Com- 
miſſion, who having twice beaten the Marquis 
of Argyle out of the Field, followed him home, 
and waſted his Country with Fire and Sword: 
And having vanquiſhed Bazly, one of the beſt 
Soldiers of the Faction, in a ſet Battle fought 
between them, and follow'd his Blow fo well, 
that he made himſelf Maſter of the City and 
Caſtle of Edinburgh, releaſing divers of his 
Friends who had been ſeized and impriſoned 
tkere when he firſt took up Arms, was at laſt 
(for want of Supplies) totally overthrown by 
Lefley, with fix thouſand Men out of England. 
And yet about this time he was beginning to 
make Head again, and in a hopeful Way of 
proceeding, till he received his Majeſty's Com- 
mand to diſband ; which he immediately did, 
and took ſhipping, and put himſelf into a vo- 
luntary· Exile. 3 

Whilſt the King was at Southwel he had 
written to the Parliament for a Treaty, which, 
after many Debates, was fo far complied with, 
as to'ſend Propoſitions to him by the Earls of 
Pembroke and Suffolk, Mr. Godwin, Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir Fohn Hippeſiey, and Mr. Robinſon; 
but they were ſo high both in Relation to the 


Rights and Prerogatives' of the Crown, and 


tending- to the Change of Religion eſtabliſhed, 
that he could not conſent to them. Never- 
theleſs, he ſent them a Meſſage, propoſing a 
perſonal Conference with them, where he 
ſhould be ready to hear their Reaſons in behalf 
of the Propoſitions they made him; and pro- 
miſitig his Conſent to all ſuch Bills as ſhould 
be for the Good and Peace of his People. 
The King's Preſence in the Scorch Army 
occaſioned” at firſt ſome Diſſention between 
the Exgliſi Parliament, and thoſe of that Na- 
r | tion; 
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tion; the firſt demanding that the King ſhould 
be delivered up to them, and the others as 
ſtoutly refuſing the ſame. But theſe Diſputes 
were by Degrees changed into an infamous 
Negociation; in which the Scots agreed, up- 
on the preſent Payment of two hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds, and the Promiſe of the like 
Sum, to leave the Kingdom, and ſurrender up 
the King's Perſon. And the firſt Payment be- 
ing made at Newcaſtle, according to the Com- 
pact, &c. they delivered the King to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Denbigh, the Lord Mon- 
tague, Sir James Harrington, Sir fohn Hol- 
land, Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Cook, Mr. 
Crew, and Major-general Brown, who were 
Commithoners appointed by the Parliament to 
receive him; and with theſe, on the 8h of 
February, the King ſet forward towards his 
Houſe at Holmby in Northamptonſhire, where 
he arrived on the 167þ of the ſame Month: 
The Scots two Days before the King's Depar- 


ture marched from Newcaſtle, which was poſ- 


ſeſſed by a Garriſon of Engliſh, and a few 


Days after, they alſo put Berwick and Carliſie 
into the Parliament's Hands, and marched 
quietly home to Scotland. The King at Holm- 
by was kept ſo cloſe, that none of his dome- 
ſick Servants that had attended him ſince he 
left London, nor any of his Chaplains were 

ſuffered to have Acceſs unto him, nor ſo much 
as a Common Prayer-Book allowed him for his 
private Uk. And the Parliament having now 
the King in their Poſſeſſion, and all his Ar- 


mies and Garriſons ſubdued by their Forces, 


they began to be much divided amongſt them- 
ſelves under the Names of Preſbyterians and 
Independents. 

The firſt whereof, who were the major Part 
in both Houſes, were thoſe who in compliance 
with the Scots, thought themſelves obliged by 
the Covenant to ſet up the Preſbyterian Diſci- 
pline of Geneva, as it was exerciſed in Scot- 
land, (to whom the City of London very much 
adhered) but the others diſliked that ſort of 
Government, as too rigorous, imperious, and 
concluſive, holding that Churches ſhould not 
be ſubordinate, as Parochial to Provincial, and 
Provincial to National, but co-ordinate, with- 
out Superiority ; and from hence they were 
called Independents : Whereof the firſt eminent 
Appearance was in the Aſſembly of-Divines, 
which met in the Year 1643, at Weſtminſter, 
to conſult about Matters of Religion; for the 
major Part of theſe being Preſbyterians, were 
in Conſideration of a Directory and Model of 
that Government to be propoſed to the Parlia- 
ment, when five of their Members, viz. Tho- 
mas Goodwin, Philip Nye, Sidrach Simpſon, 
Jeremiab Burroughs, and William Bridge, 
made ſome Oppoſition, and deſired Toleration 
to be indulged to them, that they might not 
be concluded by the Votes of the Aſſembly; 


* 


but the reſt of the Members oppoſed their 
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ſence of God before whom he flood, that bt Mi 
. the Army would diſband and lay down ti 


—— —— - — 


Toleration, and ſome moved their Eqeqi 
out of the Aſſembly, except in convenient tin 
they would comply therewith : Whereupy 
the Diſſenters appealed from the Ailemby 
and preſented an Apologetical Narrative to tþ 
Parliament, wherein they petitioned for ſome 
Favour to them, whoſe Conſciences could not 
join with the Aſſembly in all Particular, Up 
on this Petition, they found ſuch Favour ty 
they were ſecured from further Trouble; w 
from this Beginning they grew to fo great au 
Increaſe, that they had the beſt Prefermen 
left in the Church, and opened and ſhyt th 
Door of Preferment to others, 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell, and Commit 
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fary-general Ireton, and the greateſt Pan d I" 
the Army, conſiſting now of Men of ſez 4 Da 


Sets of Religion, did much favour the h. 
dependents, who to ingratiate themſelves yi 
them, held out a Liberty of Conſcience tod 
other Sects in the Profeſſion of their Faith a 
Exerciſe of their Religion, 

This Inclination of the Army to the Ink. 
pendents, made the Presbyterians, who we 


mth a 
and at 
elves t 
from tl 
heſe C 


Quarter 


the major part of the Parliament, very watch . 
ful over their Actions, and obſerving that th Rad. 
Army at their Courts of War laid hold ond > 
Pretences of Scandals and Crimes to diſt but not! 
and caſhier Preſbyterians, that Independen f My 

might be put in their Places, reſolved to dl. 3 4 
band all of them except five thouſand Hat, ly 8 
a thouſand Dragoons, and five Companies d 1 
Firelocks, for which they wanted not a 90 Everal © 
Pretence, that the People might be caſed ther- : 

by of a great Part of the Taxes impoſed urg mad 
them for their Maintenance, and that ſomeo ut here 


them might be ſent into Treland, where ti 
was a want of Engliſh Soldiers. And for til 
purpoſe, they borrowed two hundred thoulat 
Pounds of the City of London. The Hel 
Quarters of the Army was at S. Edmundjt 
in Suh, when theſe Matters were debated 
Parliament; but by the Intelligence they u 
at Weſtminſter, nothing thereof was conceal 
from them, and by the Independent Party 
the Houſe (as it was commonly ſaid) they wet 
ſo practiſed on, that they were reſolved not i 
diſband ; yet when ſomething of this was uk 

eſted in the Houſe of Commons, Cm 
with his Hand upon his Breaſt, ſaid, Ii the Fri 


"other 
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Arms at their Doors whenſoever 1 hey ory 
command them, Upon this Afertion, Or | 
of both Houſes for diſbanding, were = 
the Army, with Inſtructions for dey | 
the Accounts of the Soldiers ; but inſic 

Obedience to theſe Orders, a Council of I 
cers met at St, Edmundſbury to cane 4 
of, began to debate of the Matter Wit * 
Diſſatisfaction, and two Soldiers out : ; 
of the ſixteen Regiments of Horle Gin 
as Agitators or Agents of their reſpe inch 
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in ments, were allowed to meet allo in a kind 
in: WF: Council on the fame Buſineſs, and both of 
a 1 Aſſemblies agreed upon the ſame Things 
„ obſtance, namely, againſt diſbanding ; and 
i WE. Petition to the General, they deſired the 
amy might be ſpeedily drawn to a Rendez- 
uus, and that he would uſe his utmoſt to 
sour that it be not diſbanded till publick 
at ievances ſhould be redreſſed, and all ſuch 
al WWv-rfons called to account who had been Con- 
tu ers, or Promoters of their Deſtructions, 
wor ſo they termed thoſe of the Parliament 
lat voted them to be diſbanded), Theſe Re- 
neſts of the Officers and Soldiers produced a 
neral Rendezvous of the Army at New- 
war let on the 47h of June, and the Agitators 
the Day before privately ſent Cornet Joyce 
ith a Party of Soldiers to ſeize on the King; 
ind at this Rendezvous they aſſociated them- 
ches together, as a kind of diſtinct Body 
Com the reſt of the Kingdom. But whilſt 
heſe Contrivances were acted at the Head- 
Quarters, there was a large Petition framed 


Upon this Cromwell goes to V. alden, where the 
Head-Quarters of the Army then was, on 
retence of quieting the Diſtempers thereof, 
ut nothing was effected; and in the Month 
of Muy they preſented a Petition to their Ge- 
feral, wherein they deſire to be ſatisfied, not 
mly for their Pay as Soldiers, but that a Pro- 
nion might be made for their Indemnity, and 
ſereral other things relating to publick Settle- 
nent; of which Petition great Complaint 
was made by the Preſbyterians ; yet they reſted 
ot here, but were very active in framing 
tother to be preſented to the Parliament. 


at laſt ſo far, that on the 47h of June, a Party 
of Soldiers commanded by Cornet Joyce, 
eme ſomewhat late to Holmby, and deſired 
to ſpeak with the King, which being granted, 
he told him, he was come by Command of 
the Army to remove him from that Place, and 
o the next Day after Dinner he carried him 
wwards the Army. But on the 6th of June, 
the General ſent a Letter to the Parliament, 
pretending that he knew nothing of the Party 
that attended the King, profeſſing that his 
move was without his Conſent, or his Of- 
fers about him, but the Party that did it, 
told him that the Reaſon thereof, was from 
in Apprehenſion of ſome Strength gathered 
w take him away, thereby to make a 
* War, the Plot and Plotters whereof, 
EY were able- to prove when called there- 
And immediately after this, there was 
wht to the Parliament from the General 
, | his Council of Officers, an Impeachment 
cſt eleven Members of the Houſe of 
55, viz. Denzil Hollis, Eſq; Sir Wil- 

Lewis, Sir William Waller, Sir Philip 


In the County of Eſſex againſt the Army: 


Theſe, and ſome other Alterations, wrought . 
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Stapleton, Sir John Clothworthy, Sir John 
Maynard, Major-General Maſſey, Mr. Glyn, 
Recorder of London, Anthony Nichols, Eſq; 
Colonel Edward Harley, and Colonel Walter 
Long, for Things done fcr the moſt Part in the 
Flouſe, whereof one of the chief was, That 
by their Power in the Heuſe, they cauſed the 
Ordinance for diſbanding the Army to paſs. 
The impeached Members declared themſelves 
ready to anſwer any Crime that could be ob- 
jected againſt them ; but the Officers of the 
Army requeſted that they might be forthwith 
ſuſpended from any longer fitting and acting 
as Members: But this was denied, as a Thing 
too much againſt the Privilege of Parliament; 
but when the Army reiterated their Deſire, 
thoſe accuſed Members by leave of the Houſe 
made a voluntary Seceſſion for ſix Months. 
After which the King was conveyed to Roy- 
ſton, thence to Hatfield, not long after to Cau- 
fam, while the Army quartered at Reading, 
from whence the General! with his * Army 
marched to Bedford, the King went to the 
Earl of Bedford's Houſe near Mooborn, and 
during all this Time he was received with all 
poſſible Demonſtrations of Love and Duty, 
and ſome of his Chaplains were licenſed to 
repair to him, and read the Book of Com- 
mon-Prayer as in former Times, and the Way 
was open to all thoſe of his own Party who 
deſired to ſee him. | 

The City of London's Militia, as it was 
ſettled by Ordinance of the 47h of May, was 
in the managing of Preſbyterians, who were 
very active and induſtrious in compleating 
their Companies, both of the trained Bands 
and Auxiliaries, which was rumoured by the 
Independents as a very dangerous Conſpiracy 
againſt the Army, and the General, in a Let- 
ter to the Parliament of the 10tþ of June, 
requeſted, that the Militia of the City might 
be tut into the Hands of Perſons better affected 
to the Army: Upon which Letter, the Com- 
mons upon the 22d of Fuly, voted the re- 
pealing the ſaid Ordinance of the 24th of 
May, and a new Ordinance for reviving the 
old Militia was preſently paſſed, oY 

The unexpected News of this changing their 
Militia, cauſed the City to meet in Common- 
Council, where becauſe the repealing the for- 
mer Ordinance was upon no other Ground than 
the Army's Deſires, they reſolved to petition 
the Houſe of Commons. againſt it, which 
they did on the 267% of July by the Sheriffs, 
and ſome of the Common-Council ; but ſo it 
happened, that about a thouſand Apprentices 
came down two or three Hours after, with 
another Petition, therein complaining, That 


to order the City's Militia was the City's Birth- 
' right, belonging to them by Charters confirmed 


by Parliament, for Defence whereof they bad 

adventured their. Lives as far as the Army, and 

defired the Militia might be put again into the 
„ ſame 
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fame Hands in which it was put, with the 
Parliament and City's Conſent by Ordinance of 
the 4th of May. Upon reading of which Pe- 
tition, the Lords revoked the Ordinance of 


the 234 of Fuly, and renewed that of the 
4th of May, by a new Ordinance of the 2676 


of July, which they preſently ſent down to 


the Commons for their Conſents, where ſome 
of the Apprentices in a childiſh Heat were 
over clamorous to have the Ordinance paſled, 
refuſing to let ſome Members paſs out of the 
Houſe, ſo that at laſt it paſſed in the Affirma- 
tive about Three in the Afternoon, and moſt 
of the Apprentices departed ; but after this, 
ſome diſorderly Perſons, when the Houſe was 
riſing, took the Speaker and thruſt him a- 
ain into his Chair, detaining both him and 
the reſt of the Members, until they enforced 
from them a Vote, That the King ſhould come 
to London. = 
In the mean time, the Lords and Com- 
mons, who had left London, conſulting with 
the General and chief Commanders of the 
Army, made an Order, that all Acts and 
Decrees that had paſſed on the 267h of Fuly, 
and ſince, ſhould be accounted null and void, 
and that they did adhere to the Declaration of 
the General and Council of the Army. It 
was likewiſe decreed, that the General with 
his Army ſhould march to London ; and on the 
6th of Auguſt, he with his Army came to 
Weſtminſter, and with him the Speakers of 
both Houſes, together with the reſt of the 
Lords and Commons, whom he reſtored all 
to their former Seats. Both the Speakers, in 
the Name of the whole Parliament, gave ſo- 
lemn Thanks to the General, and made him 
Commander of all the Forces in England and 
Wales, and Conſtable of the Tower of London : 
And a Month's Pay was likewiſe given as a 
Gratuity to the Army. The next Day Gene- 
ral Fairfax, Lieutenant General Cromwell, 
Major General Sr ippon, and the reſt of the 
Commanders, with the whole Army, marched 
through London, from the Weſtern Part 
thereof to the Fower, and at the Tower, the 
General made Colonel Tichbourne, an Alder- 
man of the Independant Faction, to be Lieu- 
tenant: of the Tower; and to humble the 
City, the Militias thereof were by Order of 
Parliament divided, and Authority given to 
Weſtminſter, Southwark, and the Hamlets 
about the Tower, to exerciſe and command 
their own Militias. —— | 
The Members of Parliament being in this 
Manner reſtored, and the Militia of London 
ſettled. to the Army's good liking, the General 
marched out of London, and quartered his Ar- 
my in the Towns and Villages adjacent, only. 
leaving ſome Regiments about Whitehall and 
the Meuſe, to guard the Parliament, his Head 


Quarters being at Putney; and the, King about 


i 
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DilapP 
the middle of Auguſt was brought to Hang ken, 
ton-Court. | : was in 

Whilft the King remained at Humy,, put bit 
Court, he ſeemed not at all a reſtrained Man mund, 
but as a Prince living in the Splendor of 3 him. 
Court, ſo freely to his Preſence were all ſort The 
of People admitted to kiſs his Hands, ang 4 this un 
all Obeiſances whatſoever; nor did the People ture, al 
from London only and the adjacent Towns je. Sea For 
ſort to the King, but his Chaplains and ſuch dom, Al 
of his Servants, who by Order of Parliament ilk 
had been forbidden, as Mr. A/hburnham, and Man flv 
Sir John Ber kley, now, by permiſſion of the and not 
Army, had ſafe Recourſe to him: The Mu. be punif 
quis of Ormond likewiſe attended him there Like : K 
and was with much Kindneſs received by him, Une © 
and about the Beginning of Ocfober, the Duke und © 
of Richmond, the Marquis of Hartford, the e 
Earls of Southampton and Dorſet, and the acquainte 
Lord Seymour, repaired to him; but the Par- his Way 

| lament were diſpleaſed at this Liberty, Mr, Aſo 
whereupon thoſe Lords being told of it, after book bin 
two Days ſtay at Hampton-Court, returned di, the 
to their Houſes : On the 77h of Sepremir vid! 
Propofitions agreed upon by both Houks Hampton- 
of Parliament were ſent to the King at "8 ſom 
Hampton-Court, to which they requeſted 'his * . 
Anſwer in fix Days. Two Days after thei 1 5 
Arrival, the King gave the Commiſſioners a * 6 
Meſſage in Writing to the two Houſes of 700 80 
Parliament; the Subſtance of which was only 4s; 20 
to let them know, that he could not in Con- 28 - 
{ſcience comply with them. 7M 5 58 

After the King had been ſeized by Cornet bin en 
Joyce, and brought to the Army, he was at En 
firſt treated by Fairfax, Cromwell and Iretm, the W = 
the chief Commanders, with great Reſped, b be 49 
But he had not been long at Hampton-Court, | The _ 
before he found an Alteration for the work, the Kin 8 
Fairfax indeed meant well; for he was an uk 8 
honeſt, though a weak Man; but Cumel 1. 75 * 

Ia 
and Vreton were falſe and treacherous : The 0 
had done their Buſineſs, and ſubdued thei 5 
Oppoſers in the Parliament; and now the WWF, > 75 

King ſtood in their Way, they began vill amade 
leſſening the Reſpects they had former) 3. That 
ſhewn him, and diſcountenancing the Atte le ante 
dance paid, fo that in a ſhort time the Kg / tdb Par 
perceiving this Change, grew apprehenſive io WW ©:/ ;; a Þ. 
the Safety of his Perſon : And by the Advice 1 

of Sir John Berkley, Colonel Leg, and Mr. 4. That 

Aſeburubum, he reſolved to attempt bib E- Wnced for þ; 
ſcape out of England. On the 11th of Ne g. That i, 
vember, at eight o'Clock at Night, he go tend bis Por 
away from Hampton-Court, and mounted » WW In the lf 
Horſe that was provided for him, and 1 g's Depa 
Company of thoſe three Gentlemen a mal at C 
Way towards Hampſbire. But whether a y great 1 

i 95 Mil- 1 
was not provided, or whether by ſome . ich had be 


it - : its Station, Þ 
fortune, it was: obliged to leave its Staten, 


not certainly known; but none was © louſy, that 
found where the King expected it. Upon in 
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miſappointment new Meaſures were to be ta- 
ken, and by ſome fatal Miſtake the King 
vas induced to go to the le of Wight, and 
u himſelf into the Hands of Colonel Ham 
90 Governor of that Place, who betrayed 


1 3 Parliament were at firſt ſurprized with 
us unexpected News of the King's Depar- 
tore, and they diſpatched Meſſengers to all 
& Ports to prevent his going out of the King- 
dom, and upon a Rumour that he was con- 
cealed in London, they ordered, that if any 
Man ſhould cloſely detain the King's Perſon, 
1nd not reveal it to the Parliament, he ſhould 
be puniſhed with the Loſs of his Eſtate and 
Jie: But in the midſt of this Confuſion, a 
Letter came to the Lords from Colonel Ham- 
und, Governour of the J/%e of Wight, dated 
it Cowes the 1 37h of November, wherein he 
xquainted them, that being that Morning on 
his Way from Cars/brook Caſtle to Newport, 
Mr. Aſhburnham and Sir Fohn Berkeley over- 
took him, and after a ſhort Diſcourſe told 
him, the King was near, and that he would 
be with him that Night; and was come from 
Hanpton- Court, upon Information, that there 
were ſome who intended to deſtroy him, and 
that he could not with Safety continue any 
bnger there ; and finding his Caſe thus, he 
choſe rather to put himſelf into his Hands, 
than to go to any other Place; and therefore 
weighing the great Concernment that the 
Perſon of the King was of, he reſolved to 
uſe his utmoſt Endeavours to preſerve. his Per- 
lon from any ſuch horrid Attempts, and to 
bring him to a Place of Safety : Hereupon he 
went over the Water, and found the King near 
the Water-fide, and by his own Defire he 
brought him to the e of Wight. 
The Parliament were pleaſed to hear of 
the King's being at Caves, and ordered there- 
upon the 1074 of November, 
00 That be. ſhould continue there and in the 
. | 
2. That none. that have borne Arms againſt 
the Parhament, but Inhabitants that have 
cmfounded, ſhall remain in that Tfland. | 
3- That no Delinquent or Foreigner ſhould 
e admitted to come to him without Leave 
i the Parliaments of England and Scotland, 
R that Propofitions ſpould be ſpeedily ſent to 
11 MT | 
4. That five thouſand 'Pounds ſhall be ad- 
enced for his Accommodation: And. 
5. That it ſhould be conſidered who ſhould at- 
tend bis Perſon, r | 
In the little Space of Time betwixt the 
"$5 Departure from Hampton-Court, and 
Artival at Chaves Caſtle. 1 Wi 
iſtle in the Je of Wight, 
man great Diſtempers appeared in the Arm 
wg ben groing fome wh befor 
Jealous ccation...' The Agitators having ſome 
Wy, that Cromwell .and Ireton, and the 


o 
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reſt of the General Officers deſigned to eſta- 
bliſh the King, poſſeſſed the Soldiers with 
much Prejudice againſt them, as that they had 
fallen from their Principles, and were in their 
Proceedings falſe and treacherous both to the 
Army and Kingdom, and by ſeveral Infinua- 
tions of this Kind, they had made great Fac- 
tions and Parties in the Army. But the Ge- 
neral doubting the Event of theſe Practices, 
and being willing to quiet . the Diſcontents 
then growing among the Soldiers; in the firſt 
Place diſmiſſed the Agitators to their ſeveral 
Regiments, and ſent alſo moſt of the Officers 
then at the Head Quarters, to their reſpective 
and particular Charges, to endeavour to ſatiſ- 
fy and compoſe thoſe Diſcontents and Diviſi- 
ons; but as ſoon as the Agitators had Notice of 
theſe Orders, they and their Aſſociates labour- 
ed to hinder the Execution thereof, and to 
draw divers Regiments from the Quarters and 
Rendezvouſes, to which they were ordered; 
whereupon the General the Day before, called 
a Council of War at Hartford, and there 
agreed upon a Remonſtrance, which was 
to be read at the Rendezvous at the Head of 
every Regiment, and ſubſcribed by the Officers 
and Soldiers ; but the next Day when the 
the Army was drawn together, many of the 
Soldiers of five whole Regiments mutinied 
againſt their Officers, and wore certain Marks 
of Diſtinction to be known by from the reſt ; 


nor was this done in ſo tumultuous a Manner 


as uſually Mutinies are made, but with ſome 
Kind of Order, and had proved very dange- 
rous; if Cromwell and Jreton, and ſome of 
the reſt of the Officers had not been very 
active in ſeizing on ſome of the Principal 
Mutineers; in the doing whereof, one or two 
were ſhot to Death before the Troops were 
reduced to Order and good Obedience: But 


though the preſent Diſtemper was thus ended, 


great Animoſities remained, moſt of the Muti- 
neers and the Officers that favoured them, 
were tried at Court-Martials, and Caſhiered, 


or otherwiſe puniſhed. 


Wbilſt the Parliament were deliberating 
about Propoſitions to be ſent to the e of Wight 
to the King, a Letter came to them from him, 
ſuperſcribed, To the Speaker of the Lords 
Houſe, to be communicated alſo to the Houſe of 


Commons, which was read in both Houſes. 
In which he delivered his Opinion concerning 


many Things contained in the former Propo- 


fitions to him, concerning the Abolition of 


Epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, He could not con- 


ſent to, becauſe he had fworn at bis Coronation 
to maintain it; but yet he was willing that 
. Preſbytery. ſhould be authorized for three Years ; 
and, in the mean time, a free Debate bad be- 


tween the Divines afſembled at W eſtminſter, 


and twenty that be ſpould appoint for the future 
Settlement of Church-Government : He was alſo 
willing that the Parliament ſhould diſpoſe of the 
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Militia, and have the Choice of his Privy 
Counſellors during his Reign, provided they 
would have it by Grant in Letters Patents 
rom him, and that it might return to his Suc- 
ceſſors : Therefore he deſired earneſtly to be ad- 
mitted with Honour, Freedom, and Safety, to 
treat perſonally at London. The Commiſ- 
ſioners of Scotland likewiſe with great Vehe- 
mency preſſed, That the Defire of the King 
might be granted; inſomuch, that after a long 
Debate, on November the 26th, it was con- 
cluded, that four previous Propoſitions being 
drawn into the Form of Acts, ſhould be ſent 
to the King in the Je of Wight to ſign; 
which when he had ſigned, he ſhould be ad- 
mitted to a perſonal Treaty at London. 

1. An AF for Raiſing, Settling, and Main- 
tainins Forces by Sea and Land within the 
Kingdom of England and Ireland, and Dominion 
of WIR Ts 3 

2. An Ad for Recalling of all Declara- 
tions, Oaths, and Proclamations againſt the 
Parliament, or thoſe who have adhered to 
them. 

2. An Act, that thoſe Peers who were made 
after the Great Seal was carried from the Par- 
liament, may be made uncapable of Sitting in the 
Houſe of Peers. 

4. That Power may be given to the two Houſes 
to adjourn themſelves as they think fit. 

The firſt of theſe Acts was concerning the 
Militia, which diveſted the King, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors of the Power thereof for ever; 
for though it ſeemed to be but for twenty 
Years, yet it faith, That neither the King, 
nor his Heirs or Succeſſors, nor any other, 
ſhall exerciſe any Power over the Militia by 
Land or Sea, but ſuch as ſhall act by Autho- 


rity and Approbation of the Lords and Com- 


mons: It gives alſo an unlimited Power to the 
two Houſes to raiſe what Forces, and what 
Number for Land and Sea, and of what Per- 
ſons they pleaſe, and to employ them as they 
ſhall judge fit, and to raiſe what Money they 

leaſe for maintaining them, The Titles of 


the other Acts do ſufficiently diſcover the Na- 


ture of them, and therefore we ſhall not en- 
large upon them : The Commiſſioners of 
Scotland would in no wiſe give their Conſent 
that theſe four Acts ſhould be impoſed on the 
King before he treated at London; and in a 
large Declaration they proteſted againſt it ; 
notwithſtanding which, they were ſent ; and 
on the 24th of December they were preſented 
to the King at Carisbrook Caſtle ; but he wil- 
ling to ſatisfy all Intereſts, and finding the 
Scots openly to proteſt againſt them, refuſed 
to give his Aſſent to any Acts till the whole 
Peace ſhould be concluded; and the Commiſ- 
ſioners returned to Zondon with his Denial. 
This Refuſal of his Majeſty's, together with 
ſome other unhappy Circumſtances, gave 
Cromwell a Suſpicion that the King had ſome 


of EN@LAND, 


thought of deſerting the Army, and caſitre 
himſelf upon the Preſbyterian Intereſt . whe 


upon the Army marched to Windhr, whe 
the Head Quarters for ſome Time remaineg 
and the chief Officers had many Conſultations 


about the preſent Tranſactions betwixt +l 


King and the Parliament; for Cromyy!! and 
Treton finding the Intereſt of the Scot; q 
likely to be joined with that of the big 
and that the City of London was very foul 
able to them, they feared a Downfal to their 
Greatneſs, if they did not prevent the Progre 
thereof, and ſtrengthen themſelves by drawin 
the inferiour Officers and Soldiers who were 
much affected by the late Mutinies againſt the 
King and his Government, to have 3 good 
Opinion of them; to effect which, as 2 Pre. 
tence to procure an Unity in the Army, 2 
Faſt was ſolemnly kept amongſt the Officers 
and a whole Day ſpent in Prayer and Preach. 
ing, and at the Cloſe thereof, all thoſ pi. 
ſoners that were committed for the late My. 
tiny, were ſet at Liberty. And now Cromul 
and Jreton declared themſelves open Enemies 
to the King; and the Latter moved in Parla- 
ment, that a Vote might be paſſed, that no 
more Addreſſes or Applications might be made 
to him, He was ſeconded by others of hi 
Party, with great Fury and Bitterneſs of 
Speech againſt his Majeſty ; whom they uk 
before to treat always with Reſpect and Duty 
in Words, howſoever they conducted them. 
ſelves towards him in Actions. But thoſe who 
were not in the Secret with Cromwell, were 
ſtartled at this new Spirit; and found that 
different Schemes were to be followed, from 
thoſe which themſelves had laid, at the Head 
of which, other Perſons would preſide; 6 
that they oppoſed this Motion vigoroully: 
The Debate was long and fierce, but at lat 
Cromwell's Party carried the Queſtion; and i 
was Reſolved, that no Perſons ſhould make 
Applications of any Kind to the King, under 
Pain of High Treaſon ; and that the Houſe 
would receive no more Meſſages from him. 
And the Army ſoon after declared they would 
ſtand by theſe Votes, | 
During theſe Practices, to increaſe al 
ſtrengthen the Independent Party, the Diſcot 
tents of the People were much augmented 
all Places, againſt the Parliament and dh 
Army, for their Severity againſt the Kit 


for upon his Denial to affent to the four B 


or Ads lately ſent to him, the Governot 
moved moſt of his Servants from him, ® 
reſtrained him to the Circuit of the Caſk 
within the Walls, and tho' he did it at 3 
without the Authority of the Parliament, N 
they afterwards approved of the Action. Thol 


in the Iſland being neareſt to the View of 


Uſage, were very much offended with it, y 
one Captain Burleigh, lately an Office: 1 
King's Army and an Inhabitant there, ber 
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up his Cl 
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| fle, which 


mib for the 
And now F. 
Required tha 
Huch Wales, 
Was ordered 


in Newport to draw ſome Soldiers to- 
. reſcue * King; but being too haſty 
the Attempt, his Endeavours were fruſtrat- 
1 and he himſelf was taken Priſoner, and 
Wn that took Part with him ſuppreſſed: He 
was after ſome time ſent in Cuſtody to Win- 
yer where by a ſpecial Commiſſion of Oyer 
4 Terminer directed to Serjeant Wild of 
Wirceferſhire, the then chief Baron and others; 
he was tryed and condemned of High Treaſon ; 
id on the tenth of February xxecuted for the 


n South Wales, about this time, Col. Poyer 
Covernor of Pembroke Caſtle, refuſed to yield 
yp his Charge (though commanded thereunto) 
but the better to countenance his Intention, his 
fit Pretences were to have the Arrears of him 
ind his Soldiers paid to him; but this pro- 
duced ſome expoſtulatory Letters betwixt him 
nd the Parliament, and in the mean time he 
ſortifed the Caſtle, and ſtored it with Provi- 
fon for a Defence, and Major- General Laug- 
hn, for the ſame Reaſon, refuſed to diſband 
his Men, and ſo both reſolved to run the ſame 
Fortune. © Laughorn ſurprized Tenby Caſtle, 
with the Parliament Commiſſioners therein; 
ad for the Support of their Soldiers, they 
niſed Contribution from the Neighbouring 
Parts, and declared for the King, to whom 
one Colonel Poel, a valiant Soldier of that 
Country, joined. Colonel Horton was ſent by 
Furfax Commander in Chief againſt them, 
who ſent out Adjutant-General Fleming to 
charge them, who when he came near, went 
togain a Paſs from Poyer, which he found 
quitted to his Hands, and going on improvi- 
Gently, he fell into an Ambuſcade which Payer 
had laid, whereby his Men were diſordered, 
ad he with ſome few of them compelled to 
ſelter in a neighbouring Church; but per- 
caving himſelf unable to hold it out, he died 
(as it is thought) by his own Sword, and the 
reſt were taken Priſoners : This Succeſs was 
ttended with the Surprize of Chepſtow Ca- 
Wile, which was taken by Sir Thomas Key- 
mb for the King in the Governor's Abſence. 
and now Fairfax thought a greater Force was 
Required than thoſe with Horton to reduce 
Huth Vales, and therefore Cromwell himſelf 
as ordered to march with a ſtrong Power into 
tat Country but when the News of his Ad- 
ce came to Laugborn, he thought it beſt to 
ht Horton before his coming, and the other 
6 willingly marched to meet him; and near 
ft. Frogows on the eighth of May, the two 
mies came in Sight of one another, Laug- 
n had many more than the other, but not 
gell arm d nor diſciplin'd ; and for that he did 
fo ſoon expect Horton, the Conqueſt was 
© calier, for as ſoon as his Men were charged, 
& a little Reſiſtance, Horton's Men obtain- 
ue Victory, in which they killed and took 
teen hundred Officers, and three. thouſand 
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common Soldiers, Laughorn himſelf, and 


Powel, eſcaped by Flight: Lieutenant Gene- 


ral Cromwell entered Wales, ſhortly after this, 
and ſtormed Tenby Caſtle, which yielded upon 
Mercy, and Chepſtow Caſtle was retaken by 
Colonel Emer, and from thence he marched 
to beſiege Pembroke Caſtle : Sir John Owen, 
whilſt Cromwell beſieged Pembroke Caſtle, got 
together ſome Forces in North Wales for the 
King, which the Sheriff would have ſuppreſſed, 
but being too weak, was defeated, and taken 


. Priſoner by him; but ſhortly after, the ſame 


Fortune befel Owen himſelf, by the Forces of 
Major-General Mitton. Pembroke Town and 
Caſtle held out courageouſly for a long time, 
but at length were fo diſtrefled, that they 
willingly would have ſurrendered, if they could 
have had any other Conditions, than to yield 
upon Diſcretion ; and to force them thereunto, 
Cromwell gave a furious Aſſault to the Place, 
which the Beſieged reſolutely endured: But 
upon News that Duke Hamilton was preparing 
to march into England with an Army of Scots, 
he became inclinable to give them better 
Terms, and thereupon the Town and Caſtle 
was delivered up to him July the 13th on 
theſe Terms, viz, Powel, Laughorn, Payer, 
and three other principal Actors, to ſubmit to 


the Parliament's Mercy: The other Com- 


manders, Knights, and Gentlemen, to depart 
the Kingdom within fix Weeks, for two Years, 
the reſt to return to their reſpective Dwellings, 
and the Townſmen to enjoy their Freedom 
and Liberties : Thoſe that ſubmitted to Mer- 
cy, were afterwards tried as Traytors, not- 
withſtanding thq Prince's Letter in their Be- 


half to General Fairfax; but his cruel Fa- 


vour was extended towards them, that they 
ſhould caſt Lots for their Lives, and fo only 
Poyer ſuffered. 


Abril 20. the Duke of Verb, diſguiſed in 


Womens Apparel, made his Eſcape from St. 
Jamess by Water, and landed at Dort in 


Holland, by the Help of one Mr. Bampfield, 


ſent over purpoſely on that Deſign by the 
Queen, „„ . 

Soon after a numerous Body of Kentiſh 
Men drew together, againſt whom the Lord 
Fairfax marched with 6000 Foot and 2000 
Horſe, and defeated them; of the Kentiſh 


Men were ſlain two hundred, and above thir- 


teen hundred taken Priſoners, with four hun- 
dred Horſe, eight Pieces of Ordnance, and 
good Booty, Fairfax alſo taking the Towns 
of Maidſtone and Rocheſter. Many of the 
Kentiſh Men after this Defeat kept till in a 


Body, and marehed towards London, rendez- 


vous'd upon Black-heath, whither ſome reſo- 
lute Perſons repaired to them from London, 
and the Earl of Norwich at the Head of them 
ave them the beſt Encouragement he could; 
but the Kentiſh Men perceiving their Succours 
to come ſhort of what they expected; they 
Anitted 
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quitted the Commanders apace, and returned 
home; Norwich with five hundred Men croſſed 
over Greertzich Ferry into Eſſex, in which 
County their Committee- men were already 
ſecured by ſome that were for the King there, 
and Sir Charles Lucas having gotten together 
2000 Horſe and Foot joyned with Norwich, 
who ſeized the Earl of -arwick's Armoury, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of Coſcheſter, which 
now became a Seat of War, and the Coun- 
try People flocked in unto them, and many 


allo came from London, and the Lord Capel 


and the Lord Loughbrough from Hertfordſhire, 
but General Fairfax leaving Colonel Rich and 
Colonel Heno/on to take in thoſe Places which 
held out in Kent, which himſelf had not 
Time to reduce, croſſed over into Efſex after 
the Enemy, and came before Colchefter, which 
he immediately ſurrounded with a potent Ar- 
my; neither were theſe Endeavours for the 
King only confined to the Land, but a conſi- 
derable part of the Royal Navy, encouraged 
by Captain Batten, formerly Vice-admiral to 
the Earl of JYVarwick, was put into the Power 
of the Prince of Wales, to be uſed for the 
King's Service; and with theſe the Prince with 
his Brother, Prince Rupert and the Earl of 
Brainſord, the Lords Hof ton, Wilmot, Wil- 
loustby, and Culpepper, with others of Qua- 
lity came into Zar mouth Road; he had on 
board about 2000 Soldiers, and theſe he would 
have landed, but hearing of Colonel Scroop's 
coming againſt him with a Party of Horſe 
and Foot, more in number, he ſailed from 
thence to the Downs in Kent, ſeizing what 
Merchant Ships and Goods he could meet 
withal. Deal Caſtle was at this time beſieged, 
for Relief whereof the Prince would needs at- 
tempt ſomething, and therefore he ſet five 
hundred Men aſhore, who at firſt charged 
| handſomely, but being over-numbered, were 
beaten, and ſeveral of them were ſlain and 
taken, but the reſt got aboard again : Soon af- 
ter this, Sendwich, Deal, and Weymore Ca- 
ſtles were yielded up, and the whole Coun 
of Kent fully ſubdued, Whilſt the Prince 
anchored in the Downs, the States of Scotland 
invited him to them, and engaged the publick 
Faith of that Kingdom, for his well being in 
Honour, Freedom, and Safety. with them, or 
with their Army then in England, and to re- 
move from them, or their Army, when or 
whither he pleaſed: 
to the Houſe of Lords for promoting the 
Treaty with the King, and in vain ſummon'd 


the Earl of Warwick (Admiral for the Parlia- 


ment) to ſubmit to him as higheſt ' Captain- 


general under the King, and beginning to ſtand - 


in need of Proviſion, went with his Fleet into 
= >” | ede 

But the Earl of Holland being commiſſioned 
from the Prince, heads a freſh Inſurrection, 
Juſt as it were in view of the Parliament at 
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poſed: a 


But he having written eee. 
way, or Sati faction by puniſhing them ll 
5 | 


Phat all Members of the Houſe be reli 
Theſe Actings 


and Mogen, a Captain in the Engliſ 19 


Kingſton upon Thames ; his chief Aſſochte marchec 
were the Duke of Buckingham, and his B. WM foot, at 
ther the Lord Francis Villiers, and the pa ef Vela, 
of Peterborough ; Fuly the 2d, they rende; ſo: Mor 
vous'd near Ningſton, and had five hundtel Royaliſts 
Horſe, and ſome Foot upon the Heath ther PHI A 
and from thence they marched to Du;;,, Mili een 
and would have poſſeſſed Rygate, but were bey ſeiz 
prevented: for Colonel Rich and Major Ci. er Mar 
bons marched towards him, and thereupon th being cor 
retreated towards Kingſton, and being co % For 
purſued, they ſent away their Foot before y M encreaſed 
ſecure their Retreat to the Town, and made; i the north 
Stand between Ewe and Nonſuch Park, yer July tl 
the Purſuers overtook and engaged them; r Hamilton 
Fight was ſhort and ſmart, wherein the Lon 
Francis Villers refuſing Quarter, was ſlain wih 
a Son of Sir Kenelm Digby, and others, ang 
the reſt put to flight, and many Priſoners of 
Note were taken; but the Earl of Holland ont 
into Kingſton, but ſtaid not long there, hy 
fled with all Speed to St. Net's in Hunting. 
tonſhire, where he was totally ſubdued, and 
taken by Colonel Scroop, and ſent Priſoner tg 
Warwick Caſtle; and Dalbier was there ki. 
led, but the Duke of Buckingham retired w- 
wards Lincolnſbire, and eſcaped beyond des, 
Colcheſter yet held out courageouſly,makingfr- 
quent Sallies upon the Beſiegers with indifferent 
Succeſs and good Hopes of Relief from the 
North: for the Parliament of Scotland half 
{at ever fince the 2d of March, and were much 
diſguſted at the Engliſb Proceedings in Refe- 
rence to the King, which was not a little en- 
creaſed by the Report of their Commiſſioners 
now returned, ſo that notwithſtanding that 
the Parliament of England made them fit 
Offers concerning the Payment of the Money 
due upon Account of their auxiliary Arms, 
both in England and Scotland, and on the 24th 
of Fuly paſſed an Ordinance to eſtabliſh the 
Preſbyterian Government in England and F. 
land, viz. under Claſſical, Provincial, and 
Parochial Aſſemblies; yet all would not ſerve 
for they had framed: a Committee of Danger, 
to conſult of their Affairs in relation to E. 
gland; the major part whereof being of Il. 
milton's Faction, voted a War: And the dat 
publiſhed a Declaration, wherein they pre- 
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That the King may come to London, ir font 
of his Houſes near, and that with Safety. 
That Reparation be made for his carry "ns ® 


That the Army under the Lord Pairfax # 


diſbanded. 1 99 oe 
That-Preſbytery be ſettled, and Setari} 
niſhed. 8 N 


tl, 
drew many of the mn 
Party from the northern Patts to Edinbulg 


mar 


marched to them with his Troop, and fifty 


©: Moreover Berwick was ſurpriſed by ſome 
W $oyalits, and Sir Thomas Glemham and Sir 
W pil Muſgrave raiſed Forces for the King 
n Weftmoreland and Cumberland, with which 
they ſeized on Carliſle, and with them joined 
dr Marmaduke Langdale, with ſome Horſe, 
being commiſſioned to be General of : the En- 
% Forces for the King, with which, now 
ncreaſed to three thouſand, he coaſted about 
the northern Counties. „ 

Ju the 13th, a Scots Army under Duke 
Hamilton entered England, the Van was 
bought up by the Duke himſelf, the main 
Body by Major-general Middleton, and the 
Rear by the Earl of Calender; theſe joyned 
with Langdale, and fell upon Major-general 
Lombert near Appleby, and forced him to re- 
tre into the Town, from thence he -retreated 
to Kirby-Steven, and after to Bowes, leaving 
ome of his Forces behind him to defend the 
Citle, which was beſieged and taken Auguſt 
the 7th, by Sir . Philip Muſgrave ; Colonel 
Bynton Governor of Scarborough Caſtle de- 


for the King, but the Caſtl&@vas ſud re- 
Wiaken by Sir Arthur Haſler i 

The Scots ſtaid ſome time at Kendal in Weſt- 
WWnreland; and Major-general Lambert's Army 
ncreaſed daily with additional Forces, and 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell having quieted 


» 


Wy took Pomfret Town, but not the Caſtle; 
milton left Kendal and marched into Lan- 
re, intending for London, which the En- 
Army reſolved to hinder, and therefore 
narched to Preſton, where Hamilton and Lang- 
Wale lay with their Forces, reported to be 
20000 ſtrong ; Cromwell and Lambert now 


both Armies faced one another, Major Smith- 
n commanded the Forlorn of the Englyhh, 
bo charged furiouſly'on the Scots Van, and 
buted them; and alarmed the whole Army, 
ad fo the Battles joined on a Moor two 
Miles Eaft of . and the Fight was 
ry hot for tuo Hours, and then the Scots 


Ppurſue them, and that ſo fiercely that they 


re thouſand Horſe, moved towards Lan- 
% and were followed and diſperſed by 
nel Twr/lefon and Colonel Tpornbw); and 


c | c 
other part Horſe and Foot marched over 


13 ver Rible, whom the Main of the En- 
r, By followed, and at Ribie Bridge the 
e made a Stand, defending the Paſs ſtout- 
5 wo Hours, even to the Puſh of Pike, 


Foot, and two Companies of Foot landed out 
if Ireland at Chefter, and marched thither al- 


Wales, marched to joyn with him, and in the 


dined were reckoned to have 5000 Horſe and 
Dragoons, and 7000 Foot. Auguft the 19th, Lieutenant-General, but being too weak to 
fight them, Cromwell entered Scotland by their 
Invitation, and to him Argyle, Loden, Le- 
ven, and other of the Scotch: Nobility repair- 


CG cound, which incouraged the Eugliſ̃ßo 
ere forced to divide; one part being a Body 
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but were then conſtrained to retire, The 


next Morning the Scots drew up on a Hill 
on the fide of Preſton, whence being forced 
by the Engliſb, they fled in great Diſorder to 
Wiggan, .which they plundered, and the next 
Morning after marched towards Warrington 
(the Exgliſb purſuing all the Way); near Mar- 
rington the Scots taking Advantage of a Paſs; 
made another Halt, but were again beaten. 


with the Loſs of a thouſand Men, and were. 
purſued to the. very Bridge, where the. Foot, 


in Nungber 4000, being deſerted by the Horſe, 
hid down their Arms and ſubmitted to Mer- 
cy: Hamilton got away with 3000 Horſe to 
Nantwich, where the Country being up in 
Arms ſeized upon moſt of them: Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell marched towards Cumberland 
to meet Monroe, who was marching: with a 
Reſerve of Scots, giving Order to all the Par- 
liament Commanders in theſe Counties to fol- 
low the flying Scots, by ſome of whom Ma- 


jor-general Middleton who commanded 400 


Horſe was defeated and taken Priſoner, and 
the reſt diſperſed: Hamilton himſelf was met 
with at Noxeter, and made to ſubmit to Mer- 
cy by the Lord Gray of Groby, who ſent him 
Priſoner to Aſbby de la Zouch : In this Day's 
Fight, the Engliſb took more Priſoners than 
their own whole Army amounted to, the 


Scots Enfigns, Cornets, and Colours taken, 


were afterwards hung up in Weſtminſter- Hall, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale was apprehended in 
an Inn: Cromwell improved his Succeſs, and 
came to Durham to look out Monroe, ſuppoſed 
to be about fixty thouſand ſtrong, but the 
ſtricter Preſbyterian Party in Scotland having 


now recovered the Sword, ordered him to re- 
turn, which he obeyed more for fear of the 


Engliſh, than obedience to them, and joining 
with the Earl of Lanreich, both together 


they made eight thouſand Horſe and Foot ; 
to oppoſe whom, the Anti-Hamiltonians pro- 
vided an Army, whereot the Earl of Argyle 


was Commander in Chief, and David Leſley 


ed, and contracted with him for ſubduing of 
the publick Enemy: And ſo much feared was 


he in Scotland, that the following Agreement 


was conſented to by them. | 


Firſt, That che Armies under Argyle, and 


the other under Lanerick and Monroe with a! 


the Forces in any of the Garriſons in Scotland 


be diſbanded, and Ber wick and Carliſle be deli- 


vered to the Engliſh. e 
Secondly, That the Settlement of Religion 


at home, and promoting Reformation abroad, 
be ordered by the Determination f the General 
Aſſembly, and all Civil Differences be referred 
o u Parliament ſpeedily to be calldet. 


Thirdly, That no Party that were in the 
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_ -King,, to let him know this their Reſolu- 


_ defired, 
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left Engagements againſt England, be of the 
new Parliament, or of the General Aſem- 
"And ſo he returned into England, after he 
had been invited to Edinburgh to Feaſts and 
Banquets, and highly careſſed by the States of 
Scotland with all Expreſſions of Honour: And 
in Yorkſhrre, as he marched homewards, he 
was defired to reduce Scarborough and Pomfret 
Caſtles, which was then promiſed, but not 
till ſome time after effected: Colcheſter had 
endured a tedious Siege, and was now brought 
to ſuch Scarcity of Proviſion, that the beſieged 
had not Horſe Fleſh enough to ſerve them one 
Day (that being the Food which they had fed 
on almoſt a Fortnight, and not purchaſed 
without much Blood ſpilt in divers Sallies for 
dead Horſes) and now perceiving all Hopes 
of Succour utterly fruſtrated, they were neceſ- 
fitated to yield. _ | 
The Priſoners of Quality were the Earl of 
Norwich, Capel, and Loughborough, eleven 
Knights, twelve Colonels, eight Lieutenant- 
Colonels, nine Majors, thirty Captains, and 
ſixty-five Gentlemen, the private Soldiers 
were about three thouſand; three of the 
| Knights were condemned to die by a Court- 
Martial, vis. Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George 
Lifle, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne, a Floren- 
tine; but the laſt was reprieved becauſe a 
Stranger, and the other two ſhot to Death. 
General Fairfax afterwards marched up and 
down the Counties of Suffolk; Norfolk, Cam- 
bridge, and Hertford, to ſettle Peace, and 
viſit the Garriſons, and then returned to St. 
 Alban's his Head Quarters: And thus we 
have briefly deſcribed the Military Actions of 
this Year ; and whilſt the Army was buſied 
in fighting, the Parliament were taken up 
with Petitions from the ſeveral Counties for a 
Treaty with the King ; for they became very 
well inclined to Peace, now they were freed 
from the Inſolency of the Army hy their Di- 
ſtance from them, and a Treaty was reſolved 
on, and the Earl of Midaleſex, Sir Tubn Hip- 
'pefley, and Mr. Bulkeley, were ſent to - 4 


tion: Who returned with his ready Compli- 


forty Members coming to the Houſe wen 
ſeized and committed to Guards in ſeveral In 


Which Votes were ſent down to the Rin muld } 
who was to treat Perſonally with theſe Cm. T7 
miſſioners, viz. the Earls of Nori humberlni 9011 
Saliſbury, Pembroke and Middleſex, and the And 
Lord Say, for the Houſe of Lords; and the core © 
Lord Wainman, Mr. Pierpoint, Sir Hey gent of 
Vane the younger, Sir Harbottle Grinſ, ented t. 
Sir John Pots, Mr. Brown, Mr. Crew, u, / 
Mr. Bulkeley, for the Houſe of Commons ind Houſe 1 
with theſe were joined Mr, Hollis and * (for beſt 
Glynn. 3 | Number 

Moſt Men thought now that the King bei Sul 
Parliament would have united, and fo in Ie Vot 
likelihood they had, nothing being in nj. boſe wi 
ference but only the Buſineſs of Epiſcopacy; M bens, an 
But whilſt the King was treating for Peace : n 7h: 
the Iſle of Vigbt, with the Commiſſioners of Mir Gene 
the Parliament, the Officers of the Army % 7+ 
were contriving at Windſor the Deſtruction of Mie Charge 
both. And having Force in their Hand Pied 
which is the laſt: and moſt cogent Reaſon, im, whi 
they reſolved to employ it. And firſt, Gene. iWcfore thi 
ral Fairfax, who was all along over-reachef t Pract 
by Cromwell, was perſuaded by him to com. ipreared 
mand Colonel Hammond by his Letters to de. une Dow: 
liver up his Charge of the King's Perſon ho comn 


Colonel Ewer, by whom the King was con. out the 


veyed out of the Ifle of Wight to Hurſ Caſtle ¶ ed to h 
the 30th of Nggember. But the Parliament r Piſtol, | 
declared their Myntment of this Action, ui Chiefs of 
voted, That the Mæing upon the Perſon of to: An 
King, and carrying him Priſoner unto Hurt obſtruct 
Caſtle, was without the Advice and Cinjent et the Cl: 
the Houſes. | Wat they v 
And thus the Treaty was violently bonn, and 1 
off, yet the Lords voted the King's Conceſſion i ickling © 
a ſufficient Ground for Peace, and forthwith {Ms Behalf, 
adjourned, and the major Part of the Comma und Igno, 
voted the fame. But the Army being ro, at 5: 
come up to London, and quartered at Mit ice of 
hall, St. Fames's, the Meuſe, and ſeveral Vik 4 ſe the 
lages near, they reſolved to hinder theſe Fu. ct, as in 
ceedings, and therefore diſcharged the Trained ſave been tx 
Bands from being a Guard to the Parlamen . December 
and ordered. Colonel Pride's 2 ak 1 i p 
| 7 whom abo “ next D. 

ment to ſupply their Places, by 22 
. ered amo 


ance thereunto ; upon which the Parliament in Weſtminſter, and the Parts adjacent: *® red, That 


voted, | not ſatisfied with, this, they accuſed Mau 


War againſt 


FTbat the Votes of Non- Addreſſes ſhould be General Brown, and above Ninety Memben pan Ordin: 


recalled. 


£ 


for inviting in the Scots the laſt Summer, Tl d the Lore 


therefor. 


That fuch P erſons as he ſho __ nd for, as therefore required they might be excluded Mit any Tre 


neceſſary to him in the Treaty be a 
-- That be be in the ſame State of. Freedom as 


4 Hampton-Court, with ſuch. Servants as he Days, in which Spa 
| 5 nn completing their Model of Govern 

' That froe Lords and ten Commons be choſen wherein it was, amongſt other Thugs 

Commiſſioners to treat with the King, and the © © ih + 


Place to be Newport in the Jie of: Wight: 
And that: the King be admitted to invite the 


Scots thereunto to Treat only concerning that pr 
ECC 


mitted, Houſe : At theſe Proceedings the on , unn | 
(being diſpl-aſed) adjourned for four. ol ons, 3 


poſed ; 
ſebved the laſt of Aptil next : And th 


the Army was ba e 7; 4; 
1 / Gaurned for 


"Mons yo 

Wee eG at painted to | 
| . : Z f 3 | uld le 6 ters. are: em 

That the preſent Parliament foo 7 


execute, | 


: . "ld 01 FP therein, ar 
efentatives of the whole Nation Nut | 


of three bundred Perſons, hatf ich 70 F 7 and thy 


11 ſuffice to make an Act of Daw, and that 
i the Intervals of Parliament a Council of State 
g govern. 4 5 2 
And this Declaration, together with half a 
wore of Modifications, they ſtiled, The Agree- 
gent of the People; which was afterwards pre- 
ented tO the Houſe of Commons by Sir Har- 
4% Waller, and ſixteen Officers, when the 
Youſe new moulded by the Army, met again, 
© beſides thoſe that they forced out, a great 
Number abſented themſelves) ; and to teſtify 
i Submiſſion to the Army, they reſtored 
nde Votes of Non-Addreſſes, and repealed 
ole which approved of the King's Conceſ- 
Gons, and voted, That no Meſſage be received 
lm the King upon Pain of Treaſon : That 
Us General ſhould take Care of his Perſon : 
hd, that the Council of War ſhould draw up 
Charge of Treaſon againſt him; which ma- 
felted that impious Intention to deſtroy 
Win, which before they had determined : But 
before this open and avowed Acting, ſome ſe- 
t Practices were deſigned upon his Life, as 
appeared in the Letters and Informations of 
ne Dowcet and Oſburn againſt Captain Rolph, 
yho commanded a Company of the Guards 
bout the King, whom Oſburn particularly ac- 
ſled to have projected his Death, by Poiſon 
xc Piſtol, and not without the Privity of ſome 
Chiefs of the Army that incited them there- 
mto: And tho' great Endeavours were uſed 
obſtruct any Proceedings in the Buſineſs, 
et the Clamour of the People was ſo great, 
tht they were forced to commit him to Pri- 
on, and ſubject him to Trial; but by the 
ackling of ' ſome of the prevailing Party in 
Ws Bchalf, the Indictment againſt him was 
ond Ignoramus by the Grand Jury of Hamp- 
e, at Southampton or Wincheſter, by the 
ce of Maynard, of Council with him, 
aaaſe there was but one Witneſs to each 
cc, as in Caſes of Treaſon there ought to 
Myve been two. | | 
December roth, the King was brought from 
ur Caſtle with a ſtrong Guard to Winche- 
per, next Day to. Farnham, and the next Day 
0 Windſor : In the mean time the two Houſes 
ured among themſelves ; the Commons aſ- 
ned, That it is Treaſon for the King to levy 
ar againſt the Commonwealth, and drew 
n Ordinance for his Trial as a Traytor ; 
nd the Lords denied that the King can com- 
mt any Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, 
ud therefore rejected the Ordinance of the 
mmons, and declared, That no AF of the 
len 15 binding” without their Conſent ; and 
Jarned for a Fortnight : Upon which the 
Immons voted, That all Members and others 
Punted to act in any Ordinance with . the 
14 2, are empowered and enjoined to. fit, aft, 
| ig: ute, notwithſtanding. the Peers joined 
nenn; and ſo earneſt were both the Com- 
bus and the Army about the King's Trial, 


_ 


him to Death with ſome Form of Law, for 
ſtanding mute. a 


of whom the major Part might 
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that the Queen deſiring to ſee her Huſband 
before his Arraignment, could not obtain a 
Paſs for her ſecure coming and returning. 
Fanuary the 6th, the Ordinance for the 
King's Trial was turned into an Act of the 
Commons alone, and engroſſed, and Procla- 
mation was made two Days after in Weſimin- 

ſter-hall, Cbeapſide, and the Old Exchange, 
for Witneſſes to come in againſt him, and 
Cominiſſioners were appointed about it; and 
now the City (or rather a contemptible Party 
therein, ſuborned to that purpoſe) petitioned 
the Houſe for Juſtice againſt the King. And 
Hillary Term, beginning January the 23d, 
was adjourned 'till fourteen Days after, to give 
place to the Proceedings againſt him. 

January the 19th, the King was brought 
from Windſor to St. Fames's Houſe, and all 
Things were prepared for his fatal Tragedy, 
in which the Commons proceeded notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſſent of the Houſe of Lords, 
and the Remonſtrance of the Parliament of 
Scotland, now convened againſt it: The Act 
of Parliament which directed the Trial of the 
King, appointed a new 'Tribunal, called the 
High Court of Juſtice, who were impowered 
to convene, hear, judge, and execute Charles 
Stuart King of England, His Title in Writs 
they abrogated, and ordered the Great Seal of 

England to be broken, and.a new Seal to be 

made with the Croſs for England, and the 

Harp for Ireland thereon, and theſe Words, 

The Great Seal of England, and on the Re- 

verſe, the Picture of the Houſe of Commons 

ſitting, with theſe Words, In the fir/t Tear of 

Freedom by God's Bleſſing reſtored, 1648. 

We are now come to recite as mournful a 

Story as the Engliſh Hiſtory affords : If we 

conſider both the Greatneſs and Innocence of 

the Sufferer, and the barbarous Uſage he un- 
derwent. The Leaders in the Army and Par- 
liament (if this laſt might be called ſo, where 
ſo many Members had been outrageouſly dri- 
ven away) had, after many Conſultations agreed 
to bring the King to a publick Trial. And 
though it was a Thing without Precedent in 
the Times paſt, and fo incredible to the pre- 
ſent, that none could believe it would be at- 
tempted till they ſaw it done; yet the Authors 
of it had that wicked Forecaſt, as to conſider 
well the Conſequences of it, and to know that 
it ſuited their Ends: For if the King ſhould 
plead to ſuch an illegal Court, it would be ſuch 

a Submiſſion to their Authority, as was next 

to a Confirmation of it; if he did not, it 

would give them an Opportunity of putting 


& 
* 


To effect this, an unheard of Court, called 
an High Court of Juſtice, was erected, con- 
ſiſting of about one hundred and fifty Perſons, 
| 8 
Theſe Judges were partly compoſed of thoſe 

Judges Nau ee 


m_ 


- Theſe Preparations 


lution, That he firſt defited to'Ktiow 


Charge, and that the Court 
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Members of Parliament, and Officers of the 
Army who Had been moſt notorious for their 
Enmity to the King; and partly of ſome Ci- 
tizens and Country Gentlemen remarkable on 
the ſame Account. Beſides theſe, there was 
one choſen to be the Speaker to this wicked 
Aſſembly, under the Nitric of a Preſident, 
who was named John Bradſhaw, a Lawyer 
of Gray's Inn, a Perſon little known in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, but of good Chamber Practice. 
Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter-hall, (as 
is done uſually upon Tmpeachments) for the 
Trial of a great King by ſome of the meaneſt 
of his Subjects. NS $ 
being made, the King 
was brought to K. Jamebs, as was faid above: 
And the next Day after his Arrival there, he 
was made to appear before this Tribunal. The 
King entered the Place with great Unconcern, 
and ſat down, and looked reſolutely about 
him, without ſtirring his Hat; which Brad- 
ſhaw the Preſident had the Inſolence to repre- 
hend; then ſpoke to him, and told him, that 
he was brought thither to hear the Charge a- 
gainſt him by the Commons of England. 
The Charge was then read, importing, That 
he had been admitted King of England, and 
truſted with a limited Power to uſe the Go- 
vernment according to Law, and by his Oath 
and Office, was obliged to uſe the Power com- 
mitted to him for the Good of his People ; 
but that out of a wicked Deſign, to erect to 
himſelf an unlimited and tyrannical Power, 
and to. overthrow the Rights and Liberties of 
the People, he had traiterouſly lævied a War 
againſt the preſent Parliament, and the Peo- 
ple therein repreſented. , Then were mentioned 
his firſt Appearance at York with a Guard, 
then his being at Beverly, then his ſetting up 


his Standard at Nottingham, the Day of the 


Month and Year in which the Battle of Edge- 
hill was fought, and all the other ſeveral Bat- 
tles that were, fought in his Preſence; in 
which it was laid to his Charge, that he had 
cauſed many thouſands of his People to be 
ſlain; that after he. was, a Priſoner, he had 
cauſed many Inſurrections to be made; that 
he had been the Author and Contriver of 
thoſe unnatural and bloody Wars, and was 
guilty of all the Murders, Rapines, and other 
Miſchicts: committed. therein; that therefore 
be was; impeached far thoſe Cites, on the 
Behalf gf the People of England, as a Tyrant, 


Traitor, and Murderer ; and it was prayed that 


- 


ight anſwer to all the Particulars alledged 


he mi 
againſt him 


Ie Bradſhaw told the King he had heard his 
| and that the Court expected his An- 
ſwer to it. The King replied with great Reſo- 
what 


; 17 they called him thither, and who gave 
them 


2. 


ower to judge of his Actions; tho' they 


were ſoch as he had no Reaſon to be aſhamed 


5 


- 
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of Bis Peop 
de eight led bare prolonged it, by 19H 
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to own. He told them he was their Kino the 
his Subjects, who owed him Duty and Oe 
dience ; that no Parliament had Authority 8 
call him before them, nor were they tj Fe 
lament. And after having proved this by jy 
cogent Reafons, as admitted no Anſwer h 
told them, he ſhould betray, his Royal Dy. 
nity, and the Liberties of his People, 15 
anſwering any thing there alledged and 
him, he. ſhould acknowledge their unlaygy 
Authority. 

This was the Subſtance of what he fit 
for three ſucceſſive Days together, when j, 
was brought before this illegal Court, In hy, 
Paſſage thither and back again, on thoſe Day 
the Soldiers were ordered by their Officer, u 

cry out, Juſtice, Fuſtice,, Execution, Eva. 
tion, as he went along, ſome of them being 
beaten for not joining in the Cry; wle 
others of a more barbarous Nature, treated 
him with many other Scoffs and Indignitis, 
ſome of them blowing the Smoke of their Io. 
baceo in his Face (a Thing very diſtaſteful ty 
him) and one of them arriving to that Pitch 
of Inſolence and Barbarity,” as to ſpit u 
his Cheek. All which this Royal Sufere Un- 
derwent with an invincible Fortitude, anda 
patient and chriſtian Submiſſion to the in- 
ſearchable Decrees of the Almighty. ' 

The Authors of this wicked Judicature 

were much confounded that the King refuld 
to ſubmit to its Authority; and it was the 
Hopes that he would alter his Mind, that in. 
duced them to bring him ſo many Times be. 
fore them. But when they found his Con- 
ſtancy invincible, they reſolved to revenge is, 
by deferring no longer their laſt and improv 
Blow. Two Days were' ſpent by them it 
Conſultations, about the Circumſtances and 
Manner of putting bim to Death; in which 
ſeveral cruel and horrible Propoſals were made 
At laſt it was agreed, that he ſhould be be- 
headed at the Gate of his own Palace 4 
Whitehall, overagainſt the Banqueting Hue 
Then on the following Day, the King ws 
brought again before be Higb Court of fi. 
Rice, Bradſhaw the Prefident being in a {ar 
let Gown, to ſhew the King what he was 00 
to expect. Bradſhaw began, addreſſing bim. 
ſelf to the 8 
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| veſling, to 


pectators, and telling them, tf 
the Priſoner having been ſeveral Times broagt 
before he Court, had ſtood contumac ion 
and declined the Authority of the lame: n 
on which they bad agresd to - pals Sentele 
upon bia: but that he having defied wi 
heard a few" Werds firſt, they had _ 
to it. Tbe King then told him, that if 
had refuſed to plead to lis Charge, and 
knowledge their Juriſdiction, it might 
thence appear,” that the Intereſ t and Liber 
His le were dearer to him, thun 
own Safety; for had he loved his Life as w. 


o the Charge, and making his Defence, but 
he could not reſolve to do that. He then 
might be heard in the Painted Chamber, 
before the Lords and Commons; that he 
would then make ſome Propoſals that might 
tend to the Peace and Happineſs of the King- 
dom. It is thought that his Intention was to of- 
ger to reſign his Crown to the Prince of Wales; 
but whether his Enemies had a Suſpicion of 
| this, or whether they were refolved on his 
Neath is uncertain : But after having with- 
dawn half an Hour, they returned; and the 
Preſident told him, that Judges could no 
more delay Juſtice, than they could deny it, 
and therefore they had unanimouſly agreed 
to proceed to Sentence and Judgement, The 
| King preſſed them again and again to hear 
him, but was ſo ſtifly denied, that he faid no 
more. After a long Speech by Brad/hato, the 
Sentence was read, importing, That he having 
refuſed to give his Anſwer to the Charge a- 
inſt him, the Court adjudged, that as a Ty- 
rant, Traytor, and Murderer, he ſhould be 
put to Death, by ſevering his Head from his 
Body. | 
Ouly two Days were allowed him before 
Execution, which he ſpent in a devout Prepa- 
nation for his approaching Change; in which 
he was aſſiſted. by Dr. uxon Biſhop of Lon- 
In, whoſe Attendance was granted him. He 
was viſited by thoſe of his Children who were 
then in England, the Lady El:zubeth, and the 
Duke of Gioceſter. The Duke of Gloceſter 
was not eight Years old, and not capable of 
underſtanding the Misfortunes of his Father ; 
but the Lady Elizabeth being above thirteen, 
and of a Maturity of Underſtanding above her 
Years, the King addreſſed himſelf chiefly to 
her: ſeeing her Face covered with Tears, he 


exhorted her to comfort herſelf, ſince the 


beach he ſhould die was glorious ; being for 
the Laws and Liberties of his People; he then 


aviſed her to read Biſhop Andrew's Sermons, 


Hinker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and Archbiſhop 
Laud againſt Fiſher, to eſtabliſh in her a Senſe 
of Piety and Devotion, and a Knowledge and 
Love of that Religion ſhe profeſſed. He or- 
fred her to remember him to the Queen her 
Mother, and to aſſure her, that ſhe had ever 
been preſent to his Mind, and that to the laſt 
Hour of his Life his Thoughts would never 
wander from her: He charged. her with his 
Willing, to order her Brothers and Siſters to 
de one another, to be obedient to their Mo- 
er and to forgive their Father's Enemies. 
ben taking the Duke of Gloceſter on his 
ee, he faid, Sweet Heart, now they will 
t off thy Father's Head, (upon which Words 
=— wy looked very wiſhfully upon him) 
| * Child what I Gay, they will cut off my 
—_ and perhaps, make thee a King ; but 
15 what ! lay, you muſt not be a King as 


CHARLES I =_:” 


1efired, that before Sentence was given, he 


* 


long as your Brothers Charles and James are 
alive; for they will cut off your Brothers 
Heads, if they can catch them, and cut off 
your Head too at laſt; and therefore I charge 
you, don't be made a King by them. At this 
the young Prince ſaid, ſighing, I will be torn 
to Pieces firſt ; which Saying; expreſſed with 
ſo much Spirit, rejoiced the King extremely : 
Then in Kiſſes and Embraces, he took his 


| aſt Farewel of them, and commended them 


to the Bleſſing and Mercy of God 


On the Morning of the Day on which he 
was to be put to Death, he roſe from a ſound 


Sleep of four Hours, earlier than uſual. Bi- 
ſhop Juxon attended him, and performed di- 
vine Service before him; and then received 


the Holy Sacrament from the Biſhop's Hands, 


and having ſpent ſome Time in religious Ex- 
erciſes, he left Sr. James's about Ten of the 
Clock. He went on Foot through the Park, 
atrended by the Biſhop on one Hand of him, 
and Colonel Tomlinſon, who was his Guard, 
on the other ; a Regiment of Foot ſurround- 
ing him. The Soldiers marching flow, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of military Order, he 
ſpoke to them to go faſter, telling them that 
he now went to ſtrive for a heavenly Crown 
with more Eagerneſs, than he had before en- 


couraged his Soldiers to fight for an earthly 


Diadem. | | 
The Scaffold on which this odious Act was 

to be perpetrated, not being ready, an Hour 

or two extraordinary were added to the King's 


Life, which he ſpent in Acts of Devotion. A 


Dinner had been prepared for him, but he 
refuſed to eat any thing, till the Biſhop per- 
ſuaded him to drink one Glafs of Wine, and 
eat a Piece of Bread: then, at one of the 
Clock, he roſe up, and came out upon the 
Scaffold, with that Intrepidity, which Death 
itſelf, when duly prepared for, cannot daunt 
or diſmay. The Scaffold was hung with 
Black ; and two Executioners attended there 
dreſſed in Frocks, with Vizards on; and that 
no ſhew of Cruelty might be wanting, there 
were Ropes, with Hooks and Staples provid- 
ed, by which he was to be drawn down to 
the Block by Force, if he ſhewed any Reluct- 
ance : But the divine Goodneſs ſo aſſiſted him, 


that he was not ſhocked or affrighted at fo 


ſtrange and unexpected an Inſtanee of their 
Barbarity. The Scaffold was ſurrounded by 
ſo numerous a Guard, both of Horſe and Foot, 
that the other Spectators, who, with bleeding 
Hearts ſtood to behold this mournful Sight, 
were far removed out of hearing. Upon this 
the King addreſſed himſelf to Colonel Tomlin-. 


ſon, and Dr. Fuxon, in a long Speech, in 


which he cleared himſelf of the Imputation of 


having begun the War, and of the Blood-ſhed 5 
conſequent upon it: He declared his Forgive- 
neſs of his Enemies; and his Profeſſion of the 


Proteſtant Faith accordin g to the Church &f 
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fatal Stroke, and put his Hair under his Cap : 
He gave 'the Executioner the Sign, by which 
he ſhould know when to ſtrike ; which was by 
ſtretching out his Hands: He then ſaid a few 
Words to himſelf as he ſtood, and immediately 
after laid his Neck upon the Block: The Exe- 


cutioner put his Hair farther under his Cap, 


which made the King believe he was going to 
ſtrike ; upon which he called: to him to ſta 
for the Sign. Then after a little Pauſe, he 
ſtretched out his Hands; and the Executioner, 
with one Blow, ſevered his Head from his 
Bod / 1 
It is no eaſy Matter to give a juſt Character 
of Charles I, amidſt the exceſſive Praiſes be- 


The Hiſtory of the Inter- regnum, from the Death of 
CnkxTLESs I. 7o the Keftoration of King CHARLES II. 


ING CHARLES the Firſt being 
. deprived of Life on the 3oth of Fanu- 
ary, 1648, his eldeſt Son Prince CHARLES, 
ſucceeded to the Crowns of England, Scet- 
land, and Ireland, in the eighteenth Year of 
his Age. Proclamation and Coronation, the 
uſual Ceremonies attending Royal Succeſſions, 
could not now have their due Courſe. The 
ruling Part of the Houſe of Commons, who 
uſurped the Government with Violence on the 
Perſon of the late King, knew they could 
not be ſecure if they reſted there; ſo that im- 
mediately thereupon they publiſhed an Act 
even againſt Kingly Government itſelf, ex- 


preſſing therein; 


That whereas ſeveral Pretences might be 
made to this Crown, and Title to the Kingly 
Office ſet on Foot, to the apparent Hazard of 

| the publick Peace. Be it Enacted and Or- 
dained by this preſent Parliament, that no 
Perſon whatſoever do preſume to proclaim, de- 
clare, publiſh, or any ways .to promote Charles 
Stuart, (Son of the late King Charles) commonly 
called the Prince of Wales, or any other Per- 

fon to be King, or chief Magiſtrate of England 
or Ireland, or of any Dominions belonging to 
them, by Colour of Inheritance, Succeſſion, E- 
lection, or any other Claim whatſoever, without 

 * the free Conſent of the People in Parliament, 
firſt had and ſignified by a particular Act or 
Ordinance for that Purpoſe, any Law, Statute, 


. Uſage, or Cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtand- 
ing : And whoſoever ſhall, contrary to this 


* After the King's Head was ſtruck off, at one Blow, his Body was put in.a Coffin, covered with black Velvet, 2d denn 
imbalmed, it was delivered, February 7, to four of his Servants, Herbert, * 
| b nted to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, and by them, that ſame D/. 
ndfor, whither came, by Permiſion, the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of 2 
and Lindſey, with Dr. Juras Biſhop of London, Colonel Igicbcute, the Governor, not permiting the Biſhop to #3) the 

e N _ os 3 e Body was ſilently int erred, , in a | 
_ againſt the eleventh Stall on the Sovereign's Side, near Heary VIII, and Fane Seymayr, with this Inſcription in capital 
a Fillet of Lead, KING CHARLES, 1648, The . Change came but to 2291. 58. ber Mem- wi 


to his Lodging-room in Whitehall. Being 
Pian, and Jener, who had been appoi 
moved to 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
England : He then prepared himſelf for the 1 


ſtowed on him by ſome, and the © 


wherewith others have endeavoured _ 105 might 
his Reputation. But I find not the Come I 2 
dations given to Charles I. with regard to by N ol 
briety, Temperance and Chaſtity ever ch. by 
teſted. All agree likewiſe that he was ; br 970 ; 
Huſband, a good Father, and a good Mak 14 
But ſome accuſe him of ſuffering his bd n * 
to have too much Aſcendant over him 1 ay 
too large a Share in ſtate Affairs. He * pot | 
Prince of a comely Preſence ; his Body Pte f 5 £ 
healthy, and well made. He ſpake {every 0 paſ 
Languages very well, He wrote a tolerable Þ 5 1 
Hand for a King ; but his Senſe was ſtrong 0 Ki 
and his Style conciſe, 6 bb 
ed and 
dom. ; 
Alder 
of Lond 
Loyalty, 
and was 
AF, proclaim, &c. the ſaid Charles Stunt 5 bes 
ſhall be diemed and judged a Traitor, and ſie Tower : 
accordingly, #4 © | a Comm 
= 5 Wi | 
The Army had been before modelled fait Hd, 
able to theſe Deſigns of changing the Ms. in, and 
narchy of England and Ireland, to a Common. WW biant Ac 
wealth; for neither this Alteration, nor the MM to comple 
Death of the late King could have been ef. WM they aboli 
tected, without a Military Aſſiſtance, which ii reignty, i 
was firſt diſcovered when Colonel Pride & MW nifions. 
cluded near two hundred of the Members of ordered fo 
the Commons Houſe of Parliament, being ned, 7: / 
thoſe who had on the 57h of December befor, Wi erties of 
by Vote approved of the late King's Concel- nent; an 
ſions for a Peace at the Iſle of Wight ; u Creat Seal 
thoſe that remained after this Violation, com- be made. 
plied ſo far with the Army herein, that after: Harp, 75 
ſeeming Diſlike of their Proceedings, they æ. Vith this 
ſolved and decreed, never to re- admit them; nd, and 
and ſuch others who had given their Negatis . Honſe of 
to the ſaid Conceſſions, were likewiſe ordered Iz 7h firſt 
not to fit in Parliament, till they had entered reffored, 1 
their Diſſent to them. | their Dom 
The Houſe of Peers continued yet fitting, loney wh 
and in regard the Commiſſions of the Jugs Wed, ſhould, 
were determined by the King's Death, thy ear the ( 
ſent, to. the Commons for a Conference, about d 0th , 
that and other Matters relating to the ſetting Queen E 


of the Government; but they, without f. 
turning an Anſwer, declared the Kingly Oft 
to be unneceſſary and burthenſome, and 

the Lords Houſe was dangerous and uſeleß 
and therefore to be laid aſide; but that ti 


zry 9, in a Vault about the Middle of the Choit, 2 
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mieht not be totally excluded from Govern- 
ment, they declared that they might be capa- 
We of Elections into the Houſe of Commons, 
af which afterwards three of them only ac- 
cepted, namely, the Earls of Pembroke and 
Sliſpury, and the Lord Howard of Eſcrick ; 
and to prevent the aſſembling of the Lords, 
the Army, by their Appointment or Conni- 
vance, {et a Guard upon the Doors of their 
Houſe ; and in further Proſecution of their 
former Votes againſt Monarchy, they formed 
and paſſed An AF for the Exheredation of the 
Riyal Line, the Aboliſhment of Monarchy in 
ths Kingdom, and the ſetting up of a Common- 
wealth; which they ordered to be publiſh- 
ed and proclaimed in all Parts of the King- 
7 Reynardſon, the then Lord Mayor 
of London, a Perſon of great Integrity and 
Loyalty, refuſed to publiſh this Act in London, 
and was therefore diſcharged from his Office, 
and with three of the Aldermen that were of 
his Judgment, committed Priſoners to the 
Tower of London, and one Andrews was by 


4 Common-Hall choſen in his Place; who, 


with Pennington, Atkins, Woollaſton, Fot, 
Edmonds, and Pack, then Aldermen of Lon- 
in, and ſome others, proclaimed this exor- 
bitant Act in ſeveral Places of this City. And 
to compleat the Model of their Government, 
they aboliſhed all the antient Forms of Sove- 
rienty, in the Style and Tefte of Writs, Com- 
miſſions, and other publick Inſtruments, and 
ordered for the future, all of them to be iſ- 
ſued, In the Names of the Keepers of the Li- 
erties of England . by Authority of Parlia- 
ment; and likewiſe they cauſed the Old 
Great Seal to be broken, and a New one to 
be made, having on one Side a red Croſs and 
Harp, as the Arms of England and Ireland, 
with this Inſcription, The Great Seal of Eng- 
land, and on. the other, the Picture of the 
Houſe of Commons, with theſe Words, vis, 
I! the firſt Year of Freedom by God's Bleſſing 
refiored, 1648. And as another Enſign of 
their Dominion, they appointed that all. the 
Money which from that Time was to be coin- 
ed, ſhould, inſtead of the King's Impreſſion, 
pear the Croſs and Harp, with this Motto, 


een Elizabeth, and the Third of King 


f Supremacy and Allegiance to the Kings and 
Ur Succefſors, were repealed by them, and a 
ew Oath was framed to be tendered to all that 
ere to be put into a Place of publick Truſt, 
made Freemen of Corporations ; the antient 
Idicial and legiſlative Power of the King, and 
ith Houſes of Parliament, they. aſſumed to 
En(elves ; but the executive Part of Govern- 
ent, they committed to a Council of State 
_ by Act of Parliamen t, which conſiſted 

ty Perſons. of the Chiefs of the Army, 


ad with us: Thoſe Clauſes in the Firſt. of 


James, which enjoined the taking the Oaths 


and others of deſperate Fortunes of the moſt 


active in theſe Alterations. 


The Parliament of Scotland did by their 
Commiſſioners proteſt againſt theſe Actings in 
England, and particularly they diſclaimed the 
Proceedings againſt the late King; and ſoon 


after the King was proclaimed at the Croſs at 


Edinburgh; and the Scotch Commiſſioners 
here, were about this Time called Home: 


But juſt at their Departure, they ſent an Ex- 


poſtulatory Declaration to the ſitting Members 
of our Parliament, wherein they put them in 


Mind of 4/l their Vows, Oaths, and Proteſta- 


tions for the Maintenance of the King's bf A 
and juſt Rights ; and upbraided to them their 
Shameful Abjuration and Infringement of them 
by what they had lately actod. | | 
This was. fo ill received by the Parliament; 
that they impriſonedthe Meſſenger that brought 
it, and voted the Paper ſcandalous and ſeditious, 
and all ſuch Perſons Traitors as ſhould join 
with, or adhere to the Subſcribers ; they alſo 
ſent after the Commiſſioners, and ſecured them 
till a Copy of the Paper was ſent into Scot- 
land, to know if the Parliament and Eſtates 
there would own the fame : Upon which a 
Meſſenger was ſent from Scotland to our States, 
to juſtify what their Commiſſioners had done; 
and to complain of the Impriſonment of them, 
as a Thing contrary to the Law of Nations; 
and thereupon the Commiſſioners were releaſed 
and returned Home : But theſe Proceedings on 
either Side increaſed the Diſtruſt and Jealouſies 
of each other. | 
About the End of February, the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earls of Holland and Norwich, 
the Lord Capel, and Sir Jom Owen were tried 
and condemned by a High Court of Juſtice 
erected for that Purpoſe, of which the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and the 
Lord Capel were executed the ninth of March; 
but the Earl of Norwich and Sir John Owen 
were pardoned : The Earl of Norwich, upoh 
an equal Diviſion of the Houſe of Parliament 
in a Vote for his Life, was ſaved by the caſt- 


ing Voice of Lenthal the Speaker; but Sit 
Fohn Owen had on his Behalf the Suffrage Sf 


many mote Voices than thoſe againſt him, 


which was reported to be done at that Time in 


a Kind of popular Generoſity, y. 


The Blood of theſe Noblemen did not a | 


tiate thoſe that cauſed the Effuſion of it; for 
ſome others were cut off about the ſame Time 
for the like Offences, as Lieutenant-Colanel 
Morrice, and Colonel Blackborne, who was 
hanged and quattered at 7o+k by a Commil- 


ſion of Oyef and Terminer for the ſurpriſing of 
Pontefract; one Beaumont, a Miniſter was hang- 


ed at Pontefract, by Sentence of a Court- martial; 


and Major Monday was ſhot to Death at Lan- 


caſter by the like Sentence ; Colonel Langhorn, 


Poyer and Powel, three worthy Endeavourers 
"WM 
: Court 


in the King's Service in Valet, were alſo by 


my 


, 
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Court Marſhal ſentenced to caſt Lots for their 
Lives, and the fatal Chance falling on Poyer, 
he was ſhot to Death in Covent-Garden. 

The Parliament of Scotland had ſent two 
Gentlemen, to acquaint the King, being then 
at the Hague in Holland, with their Proceed- 

ings on his Behalf, who, after being long at Sea, 


: were beaten back by contrary Winds, . ſo that 


he had no publick Notification of what was 
done there, tho' he wanted not private Adver- 
tiſement of it: They reſolved to invite him to 
that Kingdom, and were in Preparation of Pro- 
ſitions to be ſent to him in order thereunto, 
but they were ſo much diverted by ſeveral 
Diſorders in the Country, that the Progreſs in 
them was very ſlow. 
Middleton and Monroe, two Major-Generals, 
together with the Lord Rea, the Gordons, and 
© thoſe of the Clan of Makenzey, being jealous 
that the Covenanters (for ſo they called the 
Scotch Parliament) would impoſe ſo much 
upon the King, that he could not with Ho- 
nour and Safety yield to them, drew many 
Forces together in the North of Scotland, and 
ſeized on the Town of Inverneſs in the King's 
Name, expecting many others to come into 
them, intending ſo to moderate the Counſels 
of the Eſtates at Edinburgb, that the King 
might be admitted to his Government without 
any previous Conditions. This Riſing in the 
North was not ſo privately managed, but the 
Scotch Parliament had Advice of it ſome Time 
before it was put in Execution, and they 
thereupon made Levies of about 6000 Horſe 
and Foot upon other Pretences, ſo that upon 
the firſt Alarm, they diſpatched a good Part 
towards them under the Colonels Ker and 
Straugban, who marched with ſo much Ex- 
pedition, that they prevented any conſiderable 
Conjunction of Forces, and diſperſed thoſe that 
they had got together. | 
The King being now at the Hague, had In- 
telligence from Time to Time of the Coun- 
ſels of Scotland, and reſolved to go into France, 
that from thence he might more eaſily paſs to 
ſome Part of his own Dominions to receive 
their Commiſſioners : In Proſecution of which 
Intention he left Holland, and came to St. Ger- 
mains near Paris, where the Queen his Mo- 
ther then was; where he ſtaid a few Months 
together with the Dake of Jork, who repaired 
to him out of Holland. . 5 
In the midſt of this proſperous Fortune of 
the eſtabliſh'd new Commonwealth, there was 
ſo great a Diſturbance madę by a Party in 
the Army, called Levellers, that if it had not 
been ſuppreſſed, all their Buildings had been 
tumbled down. For the better Underſtanding 
whereof, we ſhall ſhew how this Name came 
to be. applied to them, and then briefly ſet 
down the Diſorders that happened, 
They were formed out of thoſe Agitators 
mentioned in the Reign of the late King, and 


i ” 


Opportunity of reducing it to the Obedine 
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were termed Levellers upon a pretended Pin 
ciple which they eſpouſed, to endeayour |, 
obtain ſuch an equal righteous. Diſtribution of 
_ Juſtice in Government to all Degrees of Peg. 
ple, that it ſhould not be in the Power of the 
higheſt to oppreſs their Inferiors; nor ſhould 
the Meaneſt of the People be out of Capacit 
to arrive at the greateſt Office and Dignity n 
the State. This was very pleaſing to the jr. 
feriour Officers of the Army and Soldiers but 
thoſe that influenced them were a more conk. 
derable Sort of Perſons, who to gain Powe; 
and Authority to themſelves, found out Mears 
by heightening this Diſtemper, to arraig 
and diſgrace the Adminiſtration of other, 
and to be pleaſed with nothing that was don 
by the Parliament, or the Chiefs of the Al. 
my; and now the Infection was ſpread amono 
ſome of the ſuperior Rank of Officers, why 
in a:Jealouſy of the aſpiring Greatneſs of Cry. 

well and Ireten (tho they appeared not openly 
themſelves) ſpirited the private Soldiers to be. 
gin a Defection in the Army upon theſe level. 


ling Principles. | 


_ Cromwell endeavoured to ſuppreſs this in the 
Beginning, and cauſed Orders to be iſſued to 
forbid their private Meetings; but not fuc- 
herein, ſeveral of the Soldiers were 
ſeized on, and tried and condemn'd at a Court 
Martial, and one Lockier a buſy Actor in the 
Buſineſs, was ſhot to Death, and eleven Re- 
giments were immediately by Lot drawn out 
to be ſent into Jreland. But this did rathet 
| Incenſe than allay the Heat; for many of the 
Soldiers were ſo practiſed with, as to be much 
diſcontented with their being allotted to the 
Iriſh Service. And hereupon many Regiment 
revolted from their Officers, and if ſome gret 
Ones that ſeemed to approve their Actions had 
not betrayed them, the Parliament's Autho- 
rity then, and the following Greatneſs of 


ceeding 


Cromwell had been ſubverted and prevented, 


At Burford 5000 Horſe and Foot of thel 
Difſenters were drawn together, and ſtaid there 
as they pretended, in order to a Treaty under ti 
Faith of Cromwel?s Word, that no Part of the 
Army ſhould draw nearer to them, than the D. 
ſtance of ten Miles, whereby they were les" 
lant; and in this their Security, Colonel Romi 
fell in upon them with a greater Body than the 
had, and quickly- routed them, taking 99 
Horſe, and 400 Foot Priſoners, whereof on 
Thompſon, and two or three prince + 10 
by CromwelPs Freeneſs or Mediation, pardot 


were immediately ſhot to Death, 


ed. And after this, great Preparations VT 
made to be ſent into Ireland. F 
But theſe Commotions gave the Marqu® 

Ormond, and thoſe that acted for the Kg, 
der his Lieutenancy in that Kingdom, 2 


the Crown, wherein he was ſo proſperoud te 


the King had ſome Thoughts of gow 97, 
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and a Peac was made with the moſt conſider- 
the Confederate Jriſh; but contrary to 
n che Pope's Nag 
ir Faith and Promiſe, the Pope's Nuncio 
4's Interpoſitions of ſome of the Popiſh 
<a prevailed with the Uſfer-1r:fh, under 
Owen Roe Oneat, to refuſe to come under the 
ing's Authority. | 
ne 9 1 8 way _— 
Caniunction of the ſcveral Forces under the 
Ch of Clanrickard, the Earl of Caſtle- 
loren, the Lord Inchiquin, the Lord Moor, 
Col. 7 Ti W 1 Sir L $a Es the 
Lord Taaf, and General Preſſon, made up a 
ny powerful Army, and had reduced to the 
King's Authority, all the Cities and Towns in 
the Kingdom, except Dublin and Londonder- 
y; and Londonderry was beſieged by Sir Ro- 
fert Steward, and Col. Mervin, with a good 
Brigade ; and Oren Roe, likewiſe was by Col. 
Trevor with his Army a little before defeated. 
The Lord Lieutenant being thus ſtrengthened, 
determined with the whole or the greateſt Part 
of his Army to march before Dublin, and 
came before the Middle of June, to a Village 
called Fing/aſs, about two Miles diſtant from 
it on the North-ſide of the River, | 
Colonel Michael Fones was Governor of the 
City of Dublin, a Man of Courage, but bred 
tothe Laws; and as he was a Perſon of great 
Capacity, he acquired a very good Knowledge 
and Conduct in Matters of War. The Lord 
Lieutenant attempted by all fair Means he 
= 9 2 _ to . ene ah 2 
ing's Affairs, but could not effect it. ter 
a Day or two, Skirmiſhes were very frequent 
between the Dublin Horſe, and 'thoſe of the 
Army; in which thoſe of the City always pre- 
led, whereby they were much encouraged, 
and in one of thoſe Skirmiſhes Sir Walter 
Dungar, a valiant Commander of the Army, 
was taken Priſoner, whilſt they lay at Finglaſs : 
but the Lord Lieutenant perceiving the Station 
of the Army, as it then lay, inconvenient for 
a Cloſe Siege, drew it over the River to a 
Place called Ramines, and whilſt he lay there, 
It was reſolved at a Council of War, to raiſe 
e eite at a Place called Baggetrath, 
Kar the College of Dublin, thereby to pre- 
at any Relief to the beſieged by Sea, This 
lien much alarmed thoſe in the City, and 
nue Governor was reſolved | to do what he 
duld to hinder t he Fortification, and for that 
urpoſe he reſolved to give Orders for ſome 
by mpankes to ſally out to beat them from the 
hee. The Garriſon had been re-inforced a 
tile befote with a Regiment of Horſe under 
| ra Reynolds, and two Regiments of Foot, 
meer the Colonels Venables and Hunks, and 
9. other Parties of Horſe and Foot, from 
— that ſurrendered in! ſeyeral Parts 
0 * Realm, which additional Forces, were 
% $i under in all of three thouſand er 
| IT uts; beſides that, with thoſe from 
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England, good ſtore of Provifions of all Sorts 
were put into the City, ſo that the Soldiers 
were in good Heart, The next Morning they 

ſallied out; the Forlorn-Hope marched to 
Baggetrath, conſiſting of an hundred Fire- 
locks, and after theſe, a Party of Horſe fol- 
lowed, commanded by Col. Theophilus Fones 
(the Governor's Brother) and Major Meredith, 
and all the reſt of the Troops and Companies 
went after, as faſt as they could march. There 
was a Ditch made croſs the Highway, betwixt 
the Town and the Caſtle, to interrupt the 

Paſſage to it, which was guarded by a Party 


of Soldiers, but theſe were preſently diſperſed 


by the Forlorn-Hope of Firelocks, who 


marched immediately up to the Caſtle, and 


took it by Storm, putiing all that were in it 
to the Sword. Encouraged by this Succeſs, 
and ſome more Force being come up; they 
advanced towards the main Camp, 7 
which, and the Caſtle at Baggetrath, they 
were met with by Sir William Vaughan, with 
a Party of Horſe, who made ſome conſiderable 


Reſiſtance ; but he was ſlain, and all his Party 


routed ; and from thence they followed on 
to the-main Camp, which was by this Time 
in. ſo much Confuſion, that they made no 
Refiſtance but were diſcomfited, notwithſtand- 
ing that the Forces from Dublin marched only 
in fingle Troops and Companies, having not 
Time to draw together in Battalia. My Lord 
Lieutenant endeavoured to make a Stand, but 
not being able to prevail, he with moſt of the 
Horſe retreated, and marched off; ſome of 
the Foot that were got within the Walls of 
Ramines, made Conditions for their Lives, and 
had Quarter. _ | 

This eaſy Victory was much admired, but 


the Occafion thereof was ſaid to proceed from 


the great Animoſities amongſt the Engh/h and 
Triſh in the Lieutenant's Army, whereby en- 
ſued a manifeſt Careleſsneſs and Indifferency 


among many of them; and partly by a Con- 


ſternation among the common Soldiers. More- 
over, Inchiquin marched. from them, a Fort- 
night after they came before the Place, with a 
great Body of the Engliſb to ſecure the Pro- 
vince of Munſter, where Cromwell (lately 
made Lieutenant of Ireland by the Parliament) 
was deſigned to land with his Army, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeven Regiments of Foot, and four of 


Horſe, and one of Dragoons. 


. " * ” « 1 * , :; 


About the Time that this happened, or 


ſhortly after, in the like manner Sir Robert 


Steward and Colonel Mervin were beaten from 


the Siege of Londonderry, by a reſolute Sally 
out of the Town, made by Sir Charles Coofe the 
Governor thereof for the Parliament. Upon 


the e 66 th od inn Helen, 
.Cromwell with his Son-in-Law Teton, (next 
to him in chief Command of the iſ Army) 


altered their Purpoſe of landing in. Munſter, 


and with all imaginable haſte tranſported their 
| e 2 
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ſome Levies of Men to land in that Kingdom, it; where, after ſome Conſultations, a Repot 
with Orders to draw together his Friends, ho- was agreed on to be made by one Part to the 


Departure from Scotland; but when he came 


The Subſtance of his Meflage was: That the gether-to Breda on the 16th of Marc), wen 
King would be pleaſed to acknowledge for lau- the Commiſſioners, after two or three Di 
ful, their Parliament, and particularly the two Reſt to compoſe themſelves, and receive 
laſt Sgſions of that Aſſembly ; which bring ob. Viſits from their Friends, were G 
tained, they offered to treat of the Means to their firſt Audience in the Preſence In 
_re-eftabliſh Peace and Obedience to his Authority | | ol 
in that Kingdom, © © © © x6 the King, in the Names of the pee 


| the King's Council, for as yet the deſperate to this Effect. FOOT Ji 
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Forces to Dublin, near to which City in a Condition of his Affairs in Ireland, and gg, 
ſhort Time after the Victory they landed; and Parts, was not known to him; ſome that h 
after a little ſtay to refreſh the Soldiers, Crom- no good Opinion of the Scots, from their Ey. 
well marched the Army to the Town of perience of their Dealing with the late Kin 
Drogheda. Sir Arthur Afton, heretofore Go- expected very ſmall Fruits of a Treaty wig 
vernor of Reading and Oxford, for the late them, and rather, adviſed to rely upon th 
King, was Governor of the Place, a Perſon in Endeavours of Montroſs, and the other (4, 
whoſe Courage and Conduct great Confidence federates ; but others reaſoned, that theſe i 
was placed. As ſoon as Cromwell came in Scotland, now in Power, being the moſt pr. 
ſight of the Town, he ſent a Summons, valent Party of that Kingdom, and ha 
which being refuſed, he immediately began his with them the Conjunction of the Kirk, ys 
Approaches, and was very active at the Siege, more likely to aſſiſt him in the obtaining ty, 
making many furious Onſets on the Town, Crown of England than any others, whoſe r. rares 


with great Loſs to his Army; but at laſt he figns were full of Hazard and Uncertainy, Xe 


carried it by Storm, and to ſtrike a Terror in At laſt it was agreed to ſend them an Anſu WW BIEſing 
the other Towns, and the reſt of the Forces directing them to ſend Commiſſioners to th, 5 in 
that held for the King, all that were found King at Breda to treat with him. of the 1 
in Arms were put to the Sword; among The Parliament of England, not willing v Afte 
which, the Governor himſelf, and Sir Edmund let the King be at quiet in Fer/ey, ſent a ch. Commi 
Varney, and the Colonels Warren, Tempeſt, fiderable Part of the Engliſh Fleet at Pic. Wi orther | 
and Finglaſs, with many other Commanders mouth, with ſtore of Proyiſion, in order 0 and Kii 
of Note, were ſlain; and though the Orders the attacking of that Iſland, which put the The 
of Cromwell were limited to ſuch as were in King upon a ſpeedy Remove from thence v which 1 
Arms, yet the Rage of the Soldiers were fo France; where he reſided till the Time ap- 1. Th 
great, that many of the Inhabitants were ſlain pointed for the Treaty at Breda, drew ne A ©xc097m: 
in the Heat of the Fight, without Reſpect to and then he repaired thither. be remo! 
either Age, Sex, or Condition. After the Sir John Windram made all the haſte le WY. 2. 75 
taking of Drogheda, in leſs than a Year, moſt could to Scotland; and as ſoon as the Com. le wwoul, 
of the Cities and Towns in Ireland were ta- mittee of Eſtates, and Aſſembly of the Kirk, al, 4 
ken, and that whole Kingdom in a manner who. fat apart, were met, he delivered ti and the | 
ſubdued to the Power of the Commonwealth Meſſage and Letters to them from the King, WA kd, E. 
of England, and the Marquis of Ormond, The Committee of Eſtates upon peruſing 3. Th 
and all thoſe that oppoſed their Authority were the Letter, choſe out of themſelves a Sub- com- of Parl. 
withdrawn. 2 mittee of nine Lords and Burgeſſes, to on-. d Cove 
During theſe Tranſactions, the Committee der what was moſt expedient to be dm Cre um 
of Eſtates of Scotland had been convened at therein, and to preſent their Opinions ther- fn of 
St. Fohnfton's, and fate ſome Time, where upon to the Committee of Eſtates, whid of Scotlar 
they reſolved, upon a Meſſage to be ſent to the was done; and thereupon they prepared 1 General E 
King: Mr. George Windram of Liberton, was State of the Matter, and reported it to th hament oj 
on the 2 5th Day of September diſpatched with Parliament at their firſt Meeting, which 
an Expreſs to him. But fo long was he on in a while after; and the Parliament upd 
his Journey, and the King not adviſed of his that Report choſe a Committee of the Eſtate 
coming, that he became very doubtful of to meet with a Committee of the it 
their Counſels in Scotland, and hid given the to conſider of all Matters in order to tir 
Marquis of Men?roſs a Commiiffion to make Treaty, and to nominate Commiſſioners is 


ing thereby the Committee of Eſtates would Committee of Eſtates, and by the other f 
be induced the ſooner, and with more Mode- the Aſſembly of the Kirk; and immediate) 
ration, to a Treaty with him. the Commiſſioners were choſen, who were vill 

Mr. Vindram landed not at Ferſey, where all convenient haſte diſpatched to Br uh 
the King then was, in many Weeks after his where they arrived a Day before the King; 
and the next Day after, they went to meet bin 


thither, the King received him very well. at Berghen op Zoom, and they came thence tF 


gel b 


ber. The Earl of Cafels addreſſed 


This Oyerture admitted of great Debate in miſſioners of Parliament, in 2 ſhort 5 


3 


9 


That the Kingdom of Scotland upon his late 
Meſage, together with the Conſideration of all 
firmer Overtures with him, have now again 
nt to bim theſe Propoſitions, which they hum- 
bh tender lo bis Majeſty ; in which their De- 
n, they hope, wwill appear ſo reaſonable and 
uf, that he will ſoon condeſcend unto them, 
which they humbly beg at his Hands. | 

And as ſoon as he had ended, the Commiſ- 
coners of the Kirk having preſented them- 
ſelves to him, Mr. 7ohn Leviſton made a 
Speech, wherein, He preſſed his Majeſty to 
earken to the joint Deſires of the Eſtates of the 
Kirk of Scotland, that: ſo be might enjoy the 
Bleſing of God, and be received by his Peo- 
ple in Comfort and Peace to promote the Work 
of the Lord, and make them happy. 

After theſe Speeches, they produced their 
Commiſſions, and delivered their Letters, to- 
gether with the Propoſitions from the Eſtates 
and Kirk of Scotland. 

The Propoſitions were immediately read, 
which were as followeth ; yo 
1. That all thoſe who have been and continue 
excommunicate by the Kirk of Scotland, may 
le removed from having Acceſs to the Court. 
2. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that 
he would by ſolemn Oath under his Hand and 
Seal, allow the National Covenant of Scotland, 
and the ſolemn League and Covenant of Scot- 
land, England and Ireland, 

z. That he would ratify and approve all Adds 
of Parliaments, enjoining the ſolemn League 
and Covenant, and eſtabliſhing the Preſbyterian 


ſeſſon of Faith and Catechiſm in the Kingdom 
of Scotland, as they are already approved by the 
General Affembly of the Kirk, and by the Par- 
hament of that Kingdom. | | : 
4. That he would conſent and agree, that all 
Matters Civil might be determined by the pre- 
ſent and ſubſequent Parliaments of the King- 
dm of Scotland, and all Matters Ecclefiaſti- 
cal, by the enſuing General Aſſemblies of the 
rk, as was formerly condeſcended, and agreed 
to by bis late Father. 5 
After the King had heard them he demand- 
ed, Whether theſe Papers they had delivered to 
lim contained all Particulars which they had 
'0 propound or defire ? whether they had Power 
#0 recede from any Particular propoſed, or to 
te propoſed ? alſo if they had any thing to offer 
ir the carrying on of his Service againſt Eng- 
and? To which they . anſwered, That they 
lad acquainted bim with the utmoſt of their 
Wer and Inſtructionn. 5 
A few Days after, the Treaty began, where- 
the King found many Difficulties in every 
de; for though that which related to the 
Fobibiting all whom the Kirk had excommu- 
N from Aeceſs to the Court, would de- 
* him of the Service and Attendance M 
Kal of Montroſe, and many others of the 


Government, the Directory of Worſhip, the Con- 
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loyal Nobility and Gentry of that Kingdom, he 
thought not fit to break with them for that, 
not doubting when he ſhould have obtained 
the Kingdom, he might by Degrees, make 
them ſenſible of their miſtaken Zeal in their 
Actings towards ſuch Perſons ; but that which 
moſt preſſed him, was the Cauſe of Religion 
expreſſed in the Severity of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which required him by ſolemn Oath under his 
Hand and Seal; to allow the Covenant, and 
to eſtabliſh the Preſbyterian Government, 
wherein they inſiſted ſo much as to deny him 
the Uſe of the Liturgy to his own Perſon ; 
The King urged, That there was no Reaſon 
why he ſhould relinquiſh the Religion for which 
his Father died a Martyr ; and that whilſt he 
was willing to permit to. his Subjects Liberty of 
Conſcience, it would be very inconſiſtent with 
their ſo earneſtly pretended Defires of Peace and 
Agreement, to deny him the ſame Privilege which 
he was ſo ready give them, He offer d to con- 
firm the Preſbyterian Government in Scotland ; 


Provided, that he himſelf might have always 


three Chaplains with him of his own Election. 
During this Treaty, the Earl of Carnwarth, 

and Mr. Murray arrived at Breda with new 

Inſtructions to the Commiſſioners concerning 


the Militia, which put a further Demur to the 


Concluſion of it; and indeed it was ſaid, the 
King was willing to admit of a little Delay, 
in Expectation of what he might obtain from 
the Endeavours of the Marquis of Montro/s, 
who was, after many Diſcouragements, about 
this time, embarked for Scotland, and about 
the Midſt of April, 1650, landed in the Iſles 
of Orkney, accompanied with the Lords Tren- 
draught, Sir fobn Urry, Henry Graham (his 
natural Brother) and other Perſons his Friends 
and Confederates, with two Ships, and a ſmall 
Frigate of fourteen Guns, fifteen ' hundrcd 
Arms, and five hundred Germen Soldiers: Co- 
lonel King had promiſe to come up to him 
with ſome Horſe from Sweden, but did not 


do it; Colonel Ogleby, and Colonel Cockrain, 


who were truſted with certain Sums of Mo- 
ney for the raiſing of Men and Arms, (the 
one in Amſterdam, and the other in Poland) 
failed in their Duty, and converted the Money 
to their own Uſe ; and two of four Ships which 
he had, (wherein were about two hundred 
German Soldiers, and many Implements of 
War) were caſt away upon the Rocks a little 
before his Landing ; but theſe Diſaſters which 
might have ſhaken a great Reſolution, abated 
nothing of his Courage and Magnanimity. 
The Eſtates of Scotland had no Forces in 


any of theſe Iſlands, whereby he had a good 


Opportunity to raiſe Men to form a little Army 


for his landing on the Main. And having got 


together as many Soldiers as he defired of ,this 
Sort, he left Colonel Jobhnſon and Henry Gra- 


bam to keep Kirkwall in Pomena, the chief Ifle 
of the Orcades, and tranſplanted all the reſt 5 : 
x f De I 1 
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Men to Cathne/s : Here he hoped to meet 


Pluſcardy with the 2000 Men he promiſed 


ml 
nN 


Civil to him, 3 
neceſſary, and were fo 


to raiſe, but they came not; for the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland was ſo vigilant, that they 
ſent into moſt Places where they thought he 
had any Correſpondence to prevent the getting 
Men together for him; and very ſuddenly 
after, the News of his Arrival was known, 
an Army of ſeven thouſand Foot, and thirty 
Troops of Horſe, were ſent to oppoſe him. 
The Horſe were commanded by David Leſley, 
and the Foot by Major-General Holborn ; of 
theſe they ſent three hundred in the Van, 
under the Command of Colonel Straughar, 
conſiſting of his own Troop, and three Troops 
more commanded by Colonel Montgomery, 
Colonel Ker, and Lieutenant-Colonel Hacket ; 
Straughan ſurprized the Montraſſians with the 
Speed and Unexpectedneſs of his Appearance, 
and finding them much diſordered and tired 


with ſeeking to recover a certain Paſs, im- 


proved his Advantage, and after ſome Repulſe 
at firſt, redoubled with ſuch Fury upon them, 
that the Orkney Men immediately yielded 
themſelves, and in a ſhort Time the Germans 
alſo. Thus was Montroſs's loyal Undertaking 
for his Sovereign's Service, diſſipated in a 


Moment by a Party far inferior in Number. 


Among the Priſoners were Sir Fohn Urry, 
Major-General of Montroſs's Army, the Lord 
Pendraught, Sir Francis Hay of Dalgety, Co- 
lonel Hay of Noughton, Colonel Grey, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Stuart, with other conſiderable 
Officers: Montroſs himſelf made a ſhift to 
eſcape for the preſent, by quitting his Horſe, 


together with his Belt, and his Coat with the 


Star, and ſhifting himſelf into an ordin 
Highlander's Apparel. In this Fight, the Royal 
Standard was taken, upon which was por- 
traited the Head of the late King lying a 
Bleeding, and ſevered from the Body, and this 
following Motto, Judge and revenge my Cauſe, 
O Lord. | 

So welcome was the News of this Victory 
to the State and Kirk of Scotland, that they 
beſtowed as a Reward upon Straughan 1000 
Pounds Sterling, and a Chain of Gold; upon 
Lieutenant-colonel Hacket a thouſand Marks 
Sterling. But that which crowned this Victory 
to them with the higheſt In and Satisfaction, 
was the getting of Montro/5's Perſon into 
their Power, who being delivered to the Cu- 
ſtody of David Leſley, was by him hurried 
away with all ſpeed to Edinburgh, much in- 


ſalted over in the ſeveral Places he came 


through, only the People of Dundee were very 
him with all Things 
eceſſary far from inſulting, 
that they did very much commiſerate his Con- 
dition. At Leitb he was met by the Magi- 
ſtrates of Edinburgh, from whence he was 
brought with an infolent Pomp, with thoſe 


of his Followers who were taken with him; 
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the Day appointed for his Tragedy, he was lt 


himſelf being ſet on a vile Cart-horſe, to ex 
poſe him the more to the View and Scorn of 
the People, while the other Priſoners walked 
on Foot. When he was come to the Gate of 
Edinburgh, he was placed in a Cart, wher 
was fixed an high Chair, on which he * 
tied faſt by a Cord going round his Shoulder. 
the Executioner riding by him with his Bonner 
on, while the Marquis was bare-headed. With 
this odious Inſolence was this Great Man ©. 
ried through the Streets of Edinburgh, til he 


was lodged in the common Jail, with the Thus 
ordinary Malefactors. facrificec 
Two Days after he was brought to EA. : moſt 
Burgh, he was ſent for to the Parliament ther. ine wh 
The Earl of Loudoun, the Lord Chancelly Mi vion t 
made a bitter Speech againſt him ; reproaching Regard 
him with Breach of the Covenant, for hö Mi vith Mo 
Impenitence, notwithſtanding his Excommy. way, 
nication by the Kirk; and telling him, thy Colonel! 
now God had brought him thither to receie boch the 
the juſt Sentence of Condemnation. Moniri others of 
then aſked, whether he might have Libet v Scale 
to ſpeak for himſelf ? Which was granted The ! 
him: Upon which he addreſſed himſelf u er what 
them in a noble Speech, defending his pat l Coun 
Actions, and exprefling a generous Conteng: Mond v 
of Death. He was then commanded to with. Ils preſen 
draw, and after ſome Debate, called in agil he offerec 
to receive his Sentence; which was, to be Eſtates ke 
hanged on a Gallows thirty Foot high, h Pere 2 | 
Head and Quarters to be cut off, and fed WM'® broug 
difterent Places of the Kingdom. . 1 os, 
After the denouncing of the Sentence, 1 anfiderin 
which he altered not his Countenance, he ws mitted 4 
again guarded back to Priſon, where being again 0 _ 
importuned by the Miniſters, he expreſſed Ni m 
how much he was beholden to the Parliament, jo — it 
for the Honour they had put upon him ; for n af 
that he accounted it-a greater Honour to have o to Sc, 
his Head ſtand upon the Priſon-Gate for thi _ 
uarrel, than to have his Picture in the North 1 
King's Bed-Chamber ; and Jeſt his Log WW 75 
ſhould be forgotten, they had highly honoured dei G& - 
him, in deſigning laſting Monuments to four BW "hn A 
the chiefeſt Cities, to bear up his Memorial to nery fo | 
all Poſterity, wiſhing he had had Pleſhcnou) BW 7 wont 
to have ſent a Piece to every City in Chriſten: Bl SO 
dom, to witneſs his Loyalty to his King and 12 


* 


Country, - 


The next Day, | being the 21 Day of Mo, 


forth to his Execution, at which time he made 
a pious and excellent Speech; which bei 
concluded, he Annes | Dent a wi 
in private, in pouring forth i Soul to Ot 
and recommending his Spirit into bit H 
who was pleaſed (as he ſaid) to give bin 
Aſurance of his Mercy in eſs, Ori oy 
received from the Executioner a, certaln © 
” oma hung his Declaration ind Hilo), 1 

ing about his Neck; affirming, gh 
thought not bimſelf more — by the jd 
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which bonourable Order his preſent Majeſty bad 
en pleaſed to confer upon bim, than by that 
rd and Book, which he would embrace about 
vie Neck with as much Foy and Content as ever 
ts did the Garter, or a Chain of Gold; adding, 
Nhat if they had any more Diſhonour (as they 
conceived it) to put upon him, he was ready to 
cept it: And then preſently, with a chear- 
6] Reſignation, ſubmitted himſelf to the Exe- 
-ytion of his Sentence. 

Thus was this famous, but unfortunate Man, 
ecrificed to the Revenge of his Enemies after 
, moſt ſhameful manner, even at that very 
ime when they were treating with the King, 
whom they knew full well to have a. great 
Regard and Affection for him. Together 
with Montroſs, though not in ſo diſgraceful 
2 way, were executed Sir John Urry, and 
Colonel Spot ſiwood Laird of Darcy, (who had 
both the Favour to be beheaded) with ſome 
others of Note that came with the Marquis in- 
to Scotland, | 

The Treaty was now near a Concluſion; 
for whatever the King's juſt Reſentments were, 
his Council perſuaded him to comply, and 
xccord with the Kirk in the Exigence of 
his preſent Condition : And as for the Militia, 
he offered to confirm it in the Hands of the 
Eſtates for five Years, But whilſt Matters 
rere in this Nearneſs of Compoſure, News 
Ws brought of the Defeat and Execution of 


Mntroſs, which much ſurprized the King, 


conſidering the Time of doing it ; and tho' he 
emitted not in an Expreſs by 
s manifeſt his great Diſlike of the Action; 
yet he was prevailed on with much Regret no 
to urge it ſo far as to a Rupture, | 
Soon after the King prepared for his Jour- 
ney to Scotland, and about the beginning of 
June took Shipping at Scheveling in Holland, 
and landed ſafe at a Place called the Spey, in the 
North of Scotland. The Eſtates and Parlia- 
ment of Scotland in the mean time employed 
heir Conſultations about forming of an Army, 
ad an Act was publiſhed for the Rating of 
Very fourth Man through the Kingdom, who 
Was Capable to bear Arms: The Earl of Le- 
den was made General of the Foot, and Hol- 
porn Major-General, David Leſiy Lieutenant- 
eneral of the Horſe, and Montgomery Major- 
eneral, the ſupreme Command of the whole 
\my being reſerved for the King himſelf, 
bom at his firſt Arrival entertained 
FIth high Compliments, and much Acclama- 
ben, and ſeemed to congratulate his coming 
” 87 2 N magipnn of Joy _ Aﬀec- 
i on the 1 5th of Fuly, 
emnly proclaimed im Rig _ Edinburgh 
, and had deſigned (had. not certain Ob- 
= come in the Way) to have crowned him 
following Month : But he had not beg 
108 among them e'er they began to diſcover 
er native Rigour, imperiouſiy to take upon 


- - 


Mr. Murray, 
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them, according to their uſual Manner of 
Kirk-Authority and Diſcipline, and to obtrude 
upon the King ſuch curbing Conditions, as 
but very ill ſuited with Regal Dignity. 
The Commonwealth of England had ſuf- 
ficient Intelligence from the Beginning of all 
theſe Occurrences, and of the Engagement 
of the Scots to eſtabliſh the King in the 
Throne of all his Dominions, and that they 
might not be ſurpriſed by them, they drew 
many Troops and Regiments together, and 
formed an Army, which they ſent to the Bor- 
ders of Scotland. | 
Fairfax, who was to command this Army, 


. refuſed to accept the Charge, notwithſtandin 


that they offered him a Commiſſion wit 
larger Power than that by which he had 
formerly commanded their Armies, Upon 
this, Cromwell, who was newly returned from 
Ireland (where he had been very victorious) 
had the chief Command of the Army con- 
ferred upon him ; and about the latter end of 
June he marched towards Berwick in, order 
to his Advance into Scotland. The Scots whilſt 
this Preparation was making, ſent many ex- 
poſtulatory Letters to Sir Arthur Haſlerig 
then at Newcaſtle, urging the Breach of Co- 
venant and the Union between the two Na- 
tions, which availed nothing ; yet they did 
not neglect the raiſing an Army for their De- 
fence. = : 
About the end of Fuly, the Engliſb Army 
marched into Scotland; moſt of the Scots who 
inhabited the Borders had left their Habita- 
tions, which put the Army in more Straits 
for Subſiſtance than they expected ; but a 
Fleet of Engliſb Ships waited on their Mo- 
tions on the Coaſts of Scotland; yet Com- 
well pretending to commiſerate the Condi- 
tion of the Scotch People, ſet forth a De- 
claration, promiſing Protection of their Per- 
ſons and Goods to all that would. return to 
their Dwellings, with a ſtrict Prohibition on 
pain of Death to any of the Soldiers to mo- 
leſt or do them any Harm, or take from 
them any Victuals or other Neceſſaries, with- 
out full Recompence in Money for the ſame: 
From Mordington the Engliſh Army march'd 
to Haddington, and the Scotch Army lay en- 
camped betwixt 3 and Leith, conſiſt- 
ing of 6000 Horſe and Dragoons, and 1 5000 
Foot: Cromwell marched from Haddington, 
and came in view of the Scorch Army, where 
he obſerved them to be too ſtrongly entrench'd 
to be forced; and after he had faced them a 
Day and a Night without being able to draw 
them from their Entrenchments, he marched 
away towards Muſleburgh. The Scots upon 
this Retreat drew out all their Horſe, and fell 
into the Rear of the Exgliſ Army, which 


was commanded by Lambert, and made fo 


briſk a Charge, that Lambert himſelf was 
wounded, and like to have been taken Pri- 
TV. ſoner; 
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ſoner 3 but Cromwell game to his Relief, and very bold Charge, and. put che Es 11 | wed wit 
droye them back to theit Camp, not without to a little Gonfuſion, —— be King 
ſome Loſs. The next Day, betwixt three ralbed, and were fo ſeconded. by their Fig ed witl 
455 F. 1 in the Morning, fifteen Cornets of! that hy fix in tlie Mor ning the Right Wing a {| thous 
the Scoteh Horſe, eammanded by Major-ge- the Scotch Hörſe was routed, and the Les Mints be 
neral Montgomery, and Colonel Struugban, without ſtriking a Stroke. ran away; and ed by 
came out of their Line with a Deſign to beat Foot ſeeing this Rout and Flight of their Hor 4 Me: 
up. the Quarters of the Engliſb about Muſle- and not able in, any Order by reaſon thereof y being 
burgh, they ſurpriſed the Out-guards, and engage, threw down their Arms and feed 8. of th 
routed the firſt Regiment that appeared to op- ving the Engliſb the full Purſuit of them cl » condel 
poſe them, and advanced to another Body, Miles beyond Hardwrngton. | the ge 
which was drawn together to ſuccour the The Scots, after this Day's: Loſs, quite! tes, as 
others; but there they met with ſo great Re- Leith and Edinburgh, whereof the next I. The C 
ſiſtanoe, that Monigomery was wounded, and CGammell took Poſſeſſion, and the King — ore com 
the whole Party put to great Diſorder and to St. Jobnſtom s, where the Committee n 9 befor 
Confuſion, and purſued to their Army, and Eſtates were aſſembled. The Defeat of the ecting t 
the Camp had been in Danger of Surprizal, had Scotch Army produced not thoſe Effects 2s the lied th 
not the King himſelf oppoſed the Hazard of King expected upon the ruling Part of E ongſt L 
his Perſon, . and the Authority of his Name a- Nobility and Clergy of the Kingdom; for h. ble were, 
gainſt their precipitated Fhght. _ ' Ricad of enlarging their Intereſt, by taking n. e Nort! 
The Scotch and Eng/i/h Armies lay near to their Conjunction thoſe whoſe Help they ce of t 
one another ſome time without Engagement had before rejected for their Affection to they the me 
(becauſe of the advantageous Poſture in which King, they aſcribed the Overthrow of the hd the D 
the Scots Troops were placed) Cromwell's Ar- Army to the admitting of him into Sc WiWintley, a 
my began to be diſtreſſed by ſcarcity of Provi- before he had given full Satisfaction to , Calen: 
ſions, which made bim retreat to Pentland Kirk in what ; they required of him; and de Buc 
Hills, and thence with ſome Ditheulty to Au- Proſecution of theſe Counſels, they began very Wis, wit! 
fleburgh, to be near the Sea to have ſupply of much to impoſe upon him, and remove fron dur, ar 
Victuals from the Engliſo Fleet that attended his Perſon the -moſt faithful and loyal of ts ny; ane 
him: And after a few. Days ſtay there, he Servants.: 0 2 3 1 % che! 
marched to Dunbar, with Intention to ſhip The King could not brook this infolent d ſome! 
his Foot, much wearied by Sickneſs and long Carriage towards him, and therefore reſolved out the 
_ Marches, and march with his Horſe into Eng- at any Hazard to free himſelf from the Tou-: ton but 
land; but the Scotch having Intelligence there- ble of it, and by Advice of ſome few of h ves, an 
of, preſſed fo hard upon him with their Army, moſt truſty Friends, he took Horſe one Morn: ron. 
that he could not effect his Purpoſe; and the ing, with three of them in his Compaq, While t! 
ſame Day at Night chat be arrived at Dunbar, pretending to ride out a little way a Hawking, |! was n. 
the Scots being cloſe at his Heels, drew up and rode directly to the Lord Dedup's Hout , and 
their whole: Army upon a high Hill, within a near Dundee, where he was received by ſome ele, and 
Mile of the Town; the Eugliſi drew out in of his Loyal Subjects and Servants, with whon WWF marchec 
Battalia in a Corn-Field near adjoining, having he kept Intelligence, and from hence he 1. Ir w 
| 2 Neck of Land to encamp on, whoſe Breadth tended to ha ve gone farther North, where h I "mmon: 
was not a Mile and a half from Sea to Sea, beard the Marquis of Huntley, the Earls ul ned by 
The next Morning eatly, Devid Leſley, Licu- Athol and Seaforth, and the Lords Ogi) uk to Li. 
tenant-General of the Scotab Army, drew Newburgh, and Major-general Middletn bim fror 
down his Men to the Foot of the Hill, and with the Gordons, and the Men of 4%, d Supplie 
. about Four in the Afternoon his Train of Ar- were ready to appear for him with no con- er he co 
tillery followed to the Side of a great Ditch, temptible Force ; but he ſtaid till by an Er. ling, he 
which divided the two, Armies. The Exgliſs preſs fent to them, he ſhould be informed dne in the 
that Evening ranged themſelves cloſe; to the the Certainty of their Condition: marche. 
Ditch, and placed their - Field-pieces) in the. This ſecret Departure of the King, ml Miajor- 
moſt uſeful Nee they cond; cond finding . perplexed the Committee of Eſtates, 10 the King 


the Paſs, at Copperpeth': between Punbur and were very appreherifive of the Conſequence 
Berwick very neceflary to them, both for the his:: joining with the Gordums and the MW ot 
Security of their Match bomeward, and their Men; and hearing he was gone to the Lon | 8 

more ealy Advance to the Svoreh ; they at- Deuq a Honſt, they reſol ved to ſend Ma i 5 15 
tempted: with three Regiments of Hatſe and General Mantgunery with à Party of Horle ba ede E. 
two of Foot, to poſſeſs themſelves thereof; perſuade his: Retuin to them. Menge 
this gave the Scott an hot Alarm, and a fierce atſivinig at the Ibuſe, ſenti in 0 che King ! N 

Diſpute happened, ſo That both Armes became acifhaint him, tirät he came thither by Oel en the 
engaged. The Egli Word was, Tür Lord qq the Committee ©f: Eftarey, bumbi) ie . , 0 
Hofs; Theire, the uenan n. titeat bim to cbme back 10-81. dee 8 


True Seb Right Ming of Herſe made a afſuring him, Mathe ſhould: hereafter h. 8 
| | OY” 0 2 ny | 


s ; « 
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ith all imaginable Duty and Reſpect. 
dv having Rang: this Meſſage, conſi- 
od with his Friends what to do thereupon, 
1though he could not eaſily forget the Re- 
nts he had ſo lately endured, being per- 
ied by their Advice, that his Return might 
a Means to unite all -Intereſts to him; 
1 being aſſured by Montgomery of the Rea- 
| of thoſe at St. Johnſton's to his Service, 
: condeſcended to return with him thither, 
the general Joy of the Moderate of all 
ties, as well Covenanters as Royaliſts. 
The Committee of Eſtates were much 
re compliant with the King at his Return 
m before, and having ſummoned a general 
eeting to be held at $7. Johnſton's, they 
plied themſelves to compoſe all Differences 
nongſt Diſſenters, of which the moſt formi- 
ble were, Huntley, Middleton, and thoſe in 


the moderate Clergy, all was concluded; 
d the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of 
ntley, and the Earls of Lythgow, Lauder- 
, Calendar, and Crawford, Lyndſey, and the 


e, with many others were received into 
your, and Promiſe of Employment in the 
my; and of the Engliſb, the Earl of Cleve- 
nd, the Lord Wentworth, the Lord Wilmer, 
d fome few other Royaliſts were continued 
out the King; for before, none of that 
ation but the Duke of Buckingham, Maſſey, 
eres, and Titus, were permitted near his 
trſon, oo | 

While theſe Matters were agitated, Crom- 
i was not idle, he had begun to fortiſy 
i), and laid a cloſe Siege to Edinburgh 
alle, and on the fourteenth of September, 
; marched to Lithgom, and from thence to 
kirk within a Mile of Sterling, and ſent 
dummons to the Town, but was reſolutely 


{Eb by the Governor, and he returned 
18" to Lithgow, where General Deane came 
bm from England with Recruits of Men, 


d Supplies of all Sorts of Proviſions: But 
dee he could not effect any Thing againſt 


ring, he reſplved to try what might be 
ne in the Weſt of Scotland, and in October 


kt Major-General Mantgumery was ordered 
che King to march into thoſe Parts, to ſe- 
re that County, which was then wavering in 
MR Allepiarice, = V+ des DTT 30 
Gonoell, whilſt he was at Glaſcow, had 
Felligence that the King's "Army intended 


 thither, and leave Major-General Lam- 
ith a good Brigade, to make ImpreE: 
uin che Weſtern Parts. Tie after foitis 


Tarched his Joldiers; Key had Intelligenes 


North; but after a while, by the Pru- 
nce of this Aſſembly, and the good Advice 


rds Buchein, Dedup, and Middleton of the 


* marched to Glaſcow, upon Intelligence 


leve Edinburgh Caſtle, which made him 


er, over which, on the ſt of 'Novennber, 
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of this; and, at a Town of that Name, he 
reſolutely fell into Lambert's Quarters; but 
the Engliſb Horſe had ſo ſoon the Alarm, that 
they drew together, and ſo well received his 
Charge, that an hundred of the Scots were 
killed, and the reſt routed and purſued as far 
as Ayr, and Ker himſelf (having his Right- 
hand almoſt cut off) was taken Priſoner. 
Lambert left Colonel ally with ſome Troops 
at Ayr, to command in thoſe Weſtern Parts; 
and returned himſelf to the Groſs of the 
Army. gr 

Edinburgh Caſtle had been beſieged ſome 
Months, with little Loſs on either Side, and 
Derbyſhire Miners were brought out of England 
to undermine it, who carried on the Work 
fixty Foot, but the Rock was fo hard, they 
could work no further. But at laſt the Go- 


vernor, who was one Dundaſs, a Son-in- 


Law of old Leven, was ſo practiſed on by 
Cromwell, that he ſurrendered the Caſtle on 
the 24th of December, Aſter the Loſs of 


Edinburgh Caſtle, all the Forts on this Side 


of Sterling were taken by the Engliſh, ſo that 
thoſe of the Scots that were loyal to the 
King, applied themſelves with all Diligence 
to raiſe what Forces they could to compleat an 
Army ; and that his Authority might have 
the greater Strength and Reverence of the 
People, they immediately proceeded to his 
Coronation. | _ | 

After the Coronation, the King intended to 
march Northwards, to haſten the Levies there 
made by his Preſence ; but the Nobility and 
Gentry of the Highlands promiſing to com- 
pleat their Numbers with all Expedition, he 


went no farther than Aberdeen, The King 
having viſited Aberdeen, .Dundee, and ſeveral 
other Towns, returned to St. Fohnfton's, to 


be preſent at the Aſſembling of the Parlia- 


ment, which met there on the ſecond of 


March, and the Duke of Hamilton, and many 


of the Lords that were feconciled to the 
Kirk, were admitted to their Seats therein. 


The Parliament applied themſelves with all 


imaginable Care for the raiſing of Soldiers; 
and that the Levies might be better made, 


they adjourned ide Parliament to the 17 of 


April ; and great Care was alſo taken for the 


Fortifying the Town of Sterling, the King 


himfelf going often to view the Works, and 


encourage the expediting thereof. 


-* Cromwell was very vigilant all this while, 


and waited greedily for any Opportunity to 
draw the Search Army to an Engagement, and 
tor that purpoſe. he marched to Newbridge, 


and from thence to Lithgow, where from the 


Battlements ok the Caſtle, he diſcerned the 


Tents of the Scorch Army egeamped in Tor- 


wood, about four Miles og this fide Sterling, 
having eaſt ap « regular and will, 9 5 
Line, with Bulwarks and Guns x 

their Defenck; and having a River belnnd 
9 g 


twarks and. 


Guns mounted: for 


them, 
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them, over which they might with Pleaſure 


8. | 
The King did not think the Force he ſhould 
raiſe in Scotland able to fight Cromwell and in- 
vade England, without ſome Preparations there 
for his Aſſiſtance, to divide the Eng/;/þ Forces 
at home; to which end he kept Intelligence 


with ſeveral of his Friends in London, Lan- 


caſhire, and other Parts. And it was contrived, 
that the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Wil- 
mot, and Major-general Maſſey, ſhould with 
a Body of Horſe, march into England, to join 
with a Party in Lancaſhire, who were by a 
prefixed Time to be in Arms: but in the 
midſt of theſe Endeavours, all their Hopes 
were blaſted, by the taking of a Ship at r 
in Scotland, which had been bound to the 
Earl of Derby in the Je of Man, and the 
ſeizing of Mr. Berkenhead, an Agent in the 
Buſineſs, by whoſe Letters all was detected; 
and thereupon were apprehended, Mr. Thomas 
Cook of Gray's-1nn, Mr. Gibbons a Taylor, and 
Mr. Potter an Apothecary, together with 
Mr. Love, Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Drake, and 
ſeveral other Preſbyterian Miniſters, who were 


brought before a High Court of 2 ce, and 


/ 


Foot, and four Troops 
Queen's Ferry, forced his Landing, and Cm 
well at the ſame time marched u 
the Scots, with an Intent to have 

their Rear, in caſe they 


tried for their Lives; and about the latter end 


of Fuly, Gibbons, Potter, and Love were ſen- 


tenced to death, and a while after, Gibbons and 
Love were executed. . 5 
Cromwell finding his Proviſion begin to be 
ſcarce, marched on the 3d of July cloſe to the 
Scotch Trenches, and drew up his Army in 
Battalia, to provoke them. to Battle ; where- 
upon they in the Night planted moſt of their 
Cannon on the Brow of the Hill, and the 
next Morning ſaluted the Engliſb with fifty 
great Shot, which made Cromwell draw back, 
and give over a Reſolution he had to force the 
Trenches ; but fince he could not effect any 
thing here, he made it his next Work to land 
ſome of his Forces on Fife fide ; and for that 
Service Colonel Overton was ſent with 1600 
of Horſe, who, at 


cloſe to 
len upon 
ſhaild have moved 
that way to diſturb the Enterprize : Yet to 


drive the .Engh/b out of Fife, 4000 Horſe and 


Foot were 2 to march againſt them, 
under the Command of Sir John Brown, 
which was not done fo privately, but Crom- 


well had notice of it; and he ſent Major-ge- 


neral Lambert, and Colonel Okey, with two 
Regiments of Horſe and two of F6ot,; whe 
were tranſported over the Water, und being 
united with the reſt, they engaged Sir John 
Brown, and gave him an Overthrow, and 


took himſelf and Colonel Buchanan, and 1400 
- Priſoners, and flew about 2000; by which 


Victory the Engliſh gained ſo firni a Footing in 
Hf ta they were not eaſily to be repelled ; 
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. ard, Son of the Lord Howard of Eccrit. 


and ſoon after, Burn and, and 2 g, 
Caſtle upon the River, called Iuchgaro * 
taken by ſurrender. And now the Kin 
his Army were neceſſitated to take that C f 
which long ſince had been deſigned, to my 
directly for England. Cromwell, that he nig 
make himſelf Maſter of the Paſs at gn 
reſolved firſt to ſet upon St. Fohnfton's, wha 
after one Day's Siege was gained: And f 
King as ſoon as he had Knowledge off 
Loſs, marched with his Army with all tv 
Southwards : This Departure of the King: 
tered Cromwell's Deſigns upon Sterling uy 
he drew his Forces back again over the Nu 
making what Expedition he could to oven 
his Majeſty ; but the Scots were many Dy 
March before him. Major-general Harri 
with about 3000 Horſe and Dragoons that 
neareſt England, had Orders to march 04 
tend the King's Motions, and Major. gene 
Lambert, with about as, many more, wa x 
pointed to ſpeed after them, and endeavary 
fall upon their Rear : and Cromwell hink 
began his March from Leith with 1000 Hal 
and Foot, the very fame Day the Royal A 
my entered upon Engliſh Ground, by the will 
of Carliſie, which was on the 6h of A 
Upon the Expectation of the King's cou 
into England, a Party in North Wales b 
to riſe, intending to have joined with N 
Earl of Derby, who was to come from th 
Ie of Man; but this Deſign vaniſhed ton 
thing. . 

By that time the King was come with h 
Army as far as Lancaſhire, he was hard! | 
ſet, both by the Forces that followed ker 
out of Scotland, and thoſe that in a ſhort tun 
were raiſed in England againſt him. He lt... 
in the Rear, General Cromwell, (who . Si 
left General Monk Commander in Chief in 
Abſence.) In his Van were the two Mau 
generals, Lambert and Harriſon, who, 
long Marches got before him; and to Ju 
him, the Lord Fairfax in Yorkſhire appear 
in the Field with many Troops. Moreot 
the City of London poured out a great pat 
its Militia : nor did the Scotch Army i 
keep entire, being curtailed of about 59 
Men, that by that time they came to Wir 

fter, they were not above 13000, The Kul 

Hopes alſo failed him of the general oy 
in of the Country; for the moſt conſiden 


| Tag 
pply that came to him, was only one 
e ande by Captain Cecil lin 


if 
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The King, upon his firſt Entrance 7 
gliſs Ground, was proclaimed King of 67 
Britain, at the Head of the Amy 

great Acclamations, and ſhooting off 1 f 
non, he being then at Perith in Cum To 
and ſo afterwards. at every Mar ket 1 
through which, he marched. He mp 
conſiderable ; Reſiſtance till he came 9,7, 
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Bridge, where Lambert endeavoured 
iq hinder his Paſſage; but the King made his 
Way through with Loſs to his Oppoſer; and 
the Parliament at London began to apprehend 
the Proſperity of his Fortune: but his wearied 
Forces, could not hold out a March of that 
Length, ſo that he came on the 22d. of Au- 
1 to Morreſter, where, after one or two 
Repulſes by the Forces that kept the City, he 
quickly” entered, through the ready Aſſiſtance 
1 the Inhabitants, who helped to beat the 
Parliament” 's Soldiers out of the Town, 


ihn 


val at Morceſter, the Earl of Derby came 
© him with 2 50 Foot, and 60 Horſe, which 
be brought with him out of the Ne of Man, 
ud immediately returning back into Lanca- 
ure to raiſe. a more conſiderable Force, he 
oon gathered about 1200 Men; with thele he 


als own Regiment then quartered at Lan- 
ger, in their March towards him; but News 
ame to him of Colonel Lilburn's Approach 
uch ten Troops of Horſe, and two Regi- 
ments of Cheſhire Foot: the Earl nothing diſ- 
Wnajed at this Force, reſolved to engage Lil- 
urn and his Party, before the other Troops 
Would came to him; and accordingly he charged 
them ſo furiouſſy, that he routed the firſt 
oops, and had made an Impreſſion fo far in- 
o their Body, that they begun to be diſorder'd, 
il the Acceſſion of Reck Reſerves, both of 
Horſe and Foot ſo over· powered his Numbers, 
at they were totally vanquiſhed :,, moſt of 
c King's Party were Horſe,” and the Fight 
s in Lanes, Where they were much annoyed 
the Enemies Muſqueteers. There were 
Ken Priſoners of Quality, the Lord id. 
Fg, Sir Thomas. Tiderfley, Colonel Mar. 
hen Boynton, Sir Francis. Gamul, Major Trol. 
u, Sir William Throgmorton, Colonel "Rickard 
Lip, Colonel Ratliff; Gerard,and'ſome others. 
The Fall of Derby fled with about 3% Horſe 
owards Worceſter. - 
By this time Cromwell had F ded Irc. 
Per wich his ſpreading Hoſt; in as near a Com- 
as the Rivers and Paſſes would ſuffer him, 
be King s Army as yet lying out of the Town 


ured to be taken was Upton-Bridge on, Flect- 
us fide, which Major-general Lambert at- 
ped with 900 Herſe and Dragoons, and 
rr 2 briſk. Diſpute;, wrefted from Colonel! 
Maſo, Who in Deſenee thereof, neceiyed, a 
Ke lis 1 1 Scores having: thus 
C ace Where they, were, it was 
nh poſlefied; by. a-Rroug: Party. of "Hoe 

© Foot, in order 50. Wee andes of 
. Moths: Aura, Kup uind anne 
e Army;pas drayy 


dale 
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About two or three Days before the King "Þ 


ras marching upon a Deſign to fall upon Crom 


| Mile in the Fields. 2, The firſt Paſs endea- 8 


th diſor 2 and th 
 gerpully |; wounded 5) and in anothen Char s 


u ug very wear M 


and ſhewing a well ordered and governed Cous 


rage; but September 3, that ominous Day be- | 
ing arrived, Cromwell reſolved to venture the 


Event upon its former Auſpicia ; and to that 
Purpoſe, having his Boats in Readineſs, he 
paſſed over his Men in the Afternoon of thut 
Day, and drew thein all into a fighting Po- 
ſture; and having given the Signal to the 
whole Army to fall en, the F ight was begun 
in this Manner, 

Cromwell himſelf in Perſon (about four of 
the Clock) with his Life-guard, and Colonel 
Hacker's Regiment of Horſe, with part of his 
own Foot Regiment, with the entire Regi- 


ments of Colonel Ingalaſiy, and Colonel Farr- 


fax, marched directly towards the City, and 
after him , Lieutenant=general, Fleetwood ad- 
vanced with Colonel Goff*s and Major-general 
Dean's Regiments; the King's Forces encoun- 
tering them at the Hedges betwixt the City 
and them, and diff puting every Field with 
them, in ſuch Order, and with ſuch Gallan= 
try, that thoſe. already engaged were relieved 
by Reſerves, and they by others, no confider- 
able Progreis was yet made, the Highlanders 
proving excellent Firemen, : and coming to the 
ee of Muſquet, till wearied with conti- 
nual Action, and their Ammunition ſpent (the 
King being then upon the Place) commanded 
them in ſome! haſte into the City, and 1 — 
himſelf to the other ſide, where Colon 

Huyns's, Regiment, with Cebber's ſtood, abont 
Powick- Bridge, and were, entertained ' with 
no leß Manhogd; and Slaughter, than thoſe on 
the other ſide; and though one Colonel Mat. 
12 was the a to heb two: ah! nay wot 


%. 


$ # Y a *- 2 


a Suclels Re; had: be, 7 0 as if 7 — 


feared. not to — which rag they pleated, 


they drew, likewiſe into Town, as did 


anothen Brigade which ne the Regiments 
of the, Look Gray and Colonel, Gibbons joyned 


wich two others on another Part. The King's 
Army was drawn pery cloſe. together, and 
ſent out ſeveral Bodies, who charged, them 
very briſkly on the General's ſide; Where the 
Fight was hotteſt, (he having brought on ;the 
Militia Forces to relieve his other;T'roops. ),/Is 
the Head of pne of theſe Bodies the King 
himſelf; charged with macyellous, Galas 
and Conduct, and. preſſed, ſo/ hard upon Com. 
wells Life- guard, "Ws the Froop was very 
e Captain, very dan- 


Duke ee received a Shot on * Thi 


whereof reſently after he died.” | 4 


and Cheſhire, Were much annoyed by 
and) many of their Men ſlain z — Cromwell 
drew n freth. and entire Brigades: and Regis 
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THe RP were in Reſerve, d Tom 4 
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he would f 
only in the Night, his Guide concealing” him 
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Bands, by which the Royaliſts were ſo over- 
wered, that they were forced to retreat in- 

to the City, which they could not do witli 
ſuch Order, but many of the Cromwellians got 


in with them. Leſley- 
Horſe not ſtirring out of the Town to relieve 
his Party, when the Enemy entered. The 


King retired to his Quarters for a while, and 
gained the 


about ſeven at Night the Enemy 
Fort Royal; at which time his Majefty left 


the City, paſſing out at St. Martin's Gate, 


accompanied with about fixty Horſe of 


the chiefeſt and moſt confident. of his Re- 


tinue. - 
There were "Ain i in the Field, in the Town, 


had in Purſuit ſome 2000, and about 8000 


were taken Priſoners in ſeveral Places. But 
at Newport, in the Purſuit were taken the 
Earls of Lauderdale, Rothes, Carmoath, Rei- 
Y, Derby, and Cleveland ; Sir John Packing- 
ton, Lord Spyne, Sir Ralph Clare, Sir Charles 
Cunningham, Col. Graves, Mr.. Richard Fun- 
ſhaw, Secretary to the King; many alſo 


_ whoſe Names we have not, viz. 6 Colonels 
of Horſe, 13 


of F6ot, 9 Lieutenant-Colo- 
nels of Horſe, 8 Lieutenant: Colonels of Foot, 
6 Majors of Horſe, 13 of Foot, 37 Captains 
of Horſe, 72 Captains of Foot, 55 Quarter 
Maſters, 89 Lieutenants; there were taken 


alfo ſome General Officers, with 76 Cornets 


of Horſe, 99 Enſigns of Foot, 90 Quarter- 
Maſters, 90 af the King's Servants, with the 
King's Standard, which he had ſet up when 
he ſummoned the Country, the King's Coach 
and Horſes, and Collar of 

bimſelf (as was faid before) d in the 
Duſk. And though he fortunately eſcaped 
from the Defeat, was extremely perplexed. 


He therefore reſolved to travel all that Night, 


as far as his Strength would admit, and diſ- 
miſſing his Attendants, who could only ſerve 


to diſcover him, he committed himſelf to the 


Care of a truſty Guide, by whom he was 
conducted through By-Roads in the Habit of 
2 "Peaſant. In theſe melancholy Circum- 
ſtances he ſpent an entire Day in a Tree, 
from whence he faw and' heard People, 49 
they paſſed diſcourſe of him, and wiſh 
into their Hands. He travelled 


[way in *6bſcare Cottages, where his Diet 
erally was no other than a Httle Milk. Fa; 
tft,” after two Months” great Fatigue, ſur- 
mounting infinite Dangers, and traverſi Non 5 
conſiderable Patt of the Kin gdom from Wor- 
ezfter"to the Connty of Suſſex,” he embarked: at 
3 face" baer pere in Nor- 
mandy, 3 


1 10 ſew. If we Noble And Officers tht 

came in with” Rim from Scotland 

Douid Leih and Lidutenant-Gefieril Midab. | 
ton were taken in Lancaſhire,” and carried Pri- 

5 Ml * from Wbence with the: Earl 


2 8 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


with two thouſand 


88˙8, but the King : 


cb e of: 75 5 58% Common 
were taken away 
wird * Ae "of the Gena 1 


of Lauderdale, Kell, Rochen and others, ts Mill 1d . 
were committed to the Tower, from wh * ol 
my Lord Middleton happily - eſcaped, the DF f 19 — 
were not long after ſent to Windſor Caſtle vel 
where they continued kill the Reſtitution d be had 
the King to his Government. dorted 
On the 21/t of September, nul op, Fl int 
to London, and was met about Mon wine the 22 
Speaker and the Members of Parliament, ad pom K 
the Lord Mayor of London, and Reconks are 1 
Steel, who in a ſet Speech congratulated h had the 
great Succeſſes, Next Day the common H. and wa 
foners (being driven like a Herd of Swi MiMW+rver a 
were' brought throug h Weſtminſter into Tokjj ther-in- 
Fields, and there 2 to ſeveral Merchant The! 
and ſent to Barbadbes; ; the Colours talen meaſure 
were likewiſe hanged up in We e/tminſer them no 
Hall, with thoſe Ke _ at Prem a minions 
Dunbar. 1717 e N 

Wei muſt now return to 5s Affairs of Sy. them: 
land, ſince both Armies left that Kingom ih ing in 


While Cromwell purſied the King, Mat 
obeying his Orders, beſieged Sterling, which 
held out but few Days. This Place, one of 
the ſtrongeſt in Scotland, where the publick 


they too! 
however 
ould be 
o go tl 


Records- were kept, ſurrendered the 1476 Ind 
Auguſt, 1651. Monk having taken Stig {oth Nat 
laid Siege 8 Dundee, which was bravely d. as main 
fended by Major Lumiſdale the Governor, til y the 5: 
it was ſtormed the 1// of September, two De ment o 
before the Battle of Worceſter. The takin Mr 756 U 
of Sterling and Dunder was followed by ut ingly C. 
of Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, and all the ae BWW: the 8 
Towns'and Caſtles capable of reſiſting. Duties | 


Theſe Succeſſes did not mitigate the Serif 
of the Rulers at Weſtminſter, who about th 
End of September appointed a -Court-Martil 
to fit at Cheſter, for the Trial of the Fal d 
Derby, and ſeveral other Priſoners taken afterth 
Battle at Worceſter, or ſome little time bam 
The Earl upon his Trial pleaded the Qu Qu 
given him by Captain Edge that took lin 
Priſoner, which was over- ruled by the Cut 
and he was ſentenced to be Beheaded, and 
the 15th of October, that rigorous Sent 
was executed on him at Bolton in Lancafe | 
and for the ſame canſe of Loyalty to their® 

Sir Timothy Petherſtonhaugh, Capt 
8 and Captain e were ſented 
to Death, and e 

There remained nothing in "England ur 
ſubdued to the Power of ths Parliament, c, 
cept the Ir F Man, and the Iſland 0 
and Caſtie Cornet in the Iſland of Gur, 
which were all about this' time freaked 


the Authority of the Engliſh Soto Matter 
and not only theſe adjacent Iſlands; bi 4 ad, in re 
was in America peng to the can, | I: 
el. Br. 


Eng land came quickly into their . 
Towards the End of 'tliis'Year two eme "i 


, Genen L loſe Aft; 


„ 1 CHAREES 11 


ind Feton, Son-in-Law to Cromwell, and De- 

uty of Ireland, wha died of a contagious Fe- 
- contracted at the Siege of Limericꝶ in 
Jreland, which (after an obſtinate Reſiſtance) 
he had newly gained, His Corps was tranſ- 
ported to England, us brought to Londen, 
and interred:; in Henty the Seventh's Chapel in 
Wefminſter-abbey with a magnificent Funeral 
Pomp and State. He was no doubt a Man of 
much Diſpatch, of dexterous and able Parts, 
had they been employed in honeſter Deſigns ; 
ind was thought to have been a' great Con- 
triver. and Prompter in the chiefeſt of his Fa- 
ther-in-Law's' Stratagems. 


meaſure quieted Things at home, took upon 
them now to give Laws to their ſubjected Do- 
minions, as alſo to make Acts of Grace to en- 
courage their Subjects quietly to ſubmit to 
them: The firſt related to Scotland, which 
being in a ſhort Time totally brought under, 
they took into Conſideration a Project, which 
Whowever it being attempted in former Times, 
ould be brought to no Effect, they reſolved 


England and Scotland, and incorporating of 

both Nations into One Commonwealth. f This 
* mainly oppoſed and remonſtrated againſt 
y the Scorch Kirk, tho“ in vain; for the Par- 
ment of England had reſolved upon an Act 
be Union of Scotland, and the abohſhing of 
Ungly Government in that Nation; intending 


Veputtes to repreſent them in Parliament as 
vey ſoould think fit. And Commiſſioners were 
nt from hence in Behalf of the Common- 
Wealth: of England, to treat concerning this 
ion with the Natives, whom they found 
very cold Entertainers of their Proffer, be- 
les the ſtrong Oppoſition of the Clergy. -. 

The next Act of Grace was to England, and 
un Act of Oblivion, wherein they publiſh- 
to be their Intention to pardon all Hoſti- 
Ws hitherto committed againſt them, upon 
dition of taking an Engagement, which 
ey impoſed upon all People, wherein they 
1c to promiſe, to be true and faithful to the 
mmonwealth f England as then eſtabliſhed, 
tbout King or Houſe of Lords; out of which 
ertheleſs.. were excepted the Lord Goring 
l his Sons, Sir | Fobn JYebfter of Amſterdam, 
> Exccutors. of the Archbiſhop of - Canter- 
z and the Slayers of Doriflaus and Aſcham. 
Farce were theſe, Tranſactions finith'd at 
©, when there began to be in Preparation 
Matter for the Exerciſe of their Arms a- 


- 1 


Rd, in reſpect of à ſecret Grudge which, had 
|. © fy while ſmothering between them 
et Brother-States of Holland, which was 


dh na great part:occaſion'd through the 
Aflalination they. thought, perhaps, 


+ R 


' 7 | 
Ufficiently enquired into ;) and afterwards 
n | alter 


4 


The Eng 1105 Commonwealth having in ſome 8 


o go through with; namely, an Union of 


| bat the Sheriffs, or Bur gbs, [Po uld chuſe Fer. 


' Trump came into Dover Road on the-17th of 
Moy, with tyo and forty Sail, and lay there at — 
At and indifferent reckoning. of Dori ſſaus, Anchor, as to dare them to Oppoſitioi 8 
The up towards = 
=. 


3 * 4 
. 1 
- 
: 
* 


1 
of their Ambaſſadors, Oliver St. Jon, and 
Walter Strickland, who being aftronted by 


the common People in Holland, thought them 


ſelves not ſufficiently vindicated by the States, 
nor reſpected according to the Dignity of their 
Maſters, and therefore came away in Diſcon- 
tent; and though the States ſent hither after- 
wards as their Agent, Mynheer Joachim, with 
ſeveral Compliments and Excuſes, with Com- 
miſſion to treat about a fair Correſpondence 
and Commerce with England; yet our States 
at Weſtminſter were now reſolved they ſhould 
not have their Friendſhip on ſuch eaſy Terms 
as before they offered by their Ambaſſadors, 
ſince they then made no more Account of it : 


So they diſmiſſed Joachim after a prefixed 
Time, beyond which he was not to ſtay, and 


then proceeded to make an Act, For the En- 
couragement of Navigation; wherein they pro- 
hibiting the importing of any Foreign Commodi- 
ties, except upon Engliſh Bottoms, or ' ſuch as 
were of the Country whence the Commodities came; 
beginning withal to ſtand high upon Claims of 
Dues and Reparations for the Prejudice done 
us in our Trading: Upon which, Occaſion was 
taken oftentimes to- ſearch the Dutch Ships, 
and ſometimes to make Prize of them. To 


complain of theſe Damages, but more eſpe- 


cially, if it were poſſible, to obtain a Suppreſ- 
fion of the ſaid Act, fo prejudicial to their 
Trade, they ſent over into England their Am- 
baſſadors, Mynheer En Catz, Van de Peere, 
Sharp and Newport ; theſe Men however com- 


ing as moſt zealous Advocates for a ſpeedy Pa- 


cification, ' and relying much upon the favour- 


able Reception they ſhould meet with here, 


were nevertheleſs at their very firſt Audience 
accoſted with ſuch high Demands about the 
Herring fiſhing, the Buſineſs of Amboyna, and 
a free Trade in the Schelde, from Mzddleburgh 
to Antwerp, that they were able to give but a 
cold Account to their Maſters. in the Affair 


they came about: And though ſome Meſſages 


; * 


for a while paſſed to and fro for the Vindica- 
tion of each other's Actions, the Dutch all the 


while making great-Proteſtations of their fin- 
cere and real Intentions towards this Common- 


wealth, yet ſtill 8 for War were 
privately made on bot . 1 


Rees. 


1 


VAte | | I i $0 - 0016018308 5 
The States of Holland ſet out a very great 


Fleet for the Security of their Trade in the 
Year 1652, and in their Inſtructions to Van 


Trump their Admiral, they directed him not 
to ſtrike his Flag to the Eugl)%e Admiral; and 


the ſame Orders were given to every. of the 
Ships of War, if occaſionally. they. met any 
fingle Ships of England, or others, that were 
not too numerous for their Oppoſition, . Van 


-» ) 


tion: No- 


2 
© 


tice: thereof being, 

Admiral, he made ards 
. „ . '2 SISA i” ö CY - 
. - tim 


* 


te to play up tow 


— 


— 
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85 7 of Trump, they returned ar eye 
Fo and. fihaintd 
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x bal lors and 1 
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him with about fifteen Ship s and Frigates; but 
when Trump deſcried che Engliſd Fleet, he 
weighed his Anchor, and flood away by a 
Wind Eaſtward; but about two Hours after, 
they alter d their Courſe, and bore directiy 
with the Engliſh Fleet, and 4.5 Trump was 
head-moſt, whereupon the En % lay by, and 
put themſelves into a fighting bene judging 
the Dutch had a Reſolution to engage. Being 
come within Muſquet-ſhot, * Blake gave Order 
to fire at his Flag, which was done thrice ; 
and after the third Shot, Trump let fly a 
| Broadfide;” and it was well returned by 
Evglifh Admiral; and after the Exchange of 
Broadſides, Major Bourn came in to Blake's 
Aa e with eight good Ships, and then 
the Pleets engaged from four in the Af- 
ternoon til} it Was dark; and though there 
were not leſs than 2000 Shot of Cannon ex- 
changed on one ſide and the other, the Loſs 
of Men was not great; and the greateſt was of 
the Hollanders, of whom one Ship was ſunk, 
and another taken, and about 150 Men lain ; 
the Engliſs had nat any Ship diſa led, and very 
few Men killed. Van Trump drew bis Fleet i in 
the Night to the Back of the Goodwin Sands, 
and the next Morning failed away for Zealand, 
The Dutch Ambaſſadors at London, by their 


: Mcilibri „ endeavour'd all they could to 
perfuade be Parliament, that this Action of 
Tump's was without the Privity ot Conſent of 


their Maſters, and thereupon demanded a Re- 
ſtitution of the Ship taken by Blake in the 
Fight; but the People at London were ſo in- 
flamed with the News of the Fight, and 
Trump 8 Carriage in it, that they infiſtedd not 
on nk DcanT:; and the afin was ne- 
ceſſitated to appoint a Troop of Hoes to guard 
the Ambaſſadors from the Rage an d Fury. of 
the Moltitude. 

The States app prehended this Patil might 
cauſe a Rupture betwixt them and the Engliſh, 
and ther ar lie diſpatched; the Heer Pau to 
h i in the G Quality of an Ambaſſador Ex- 
tragrdinary, who was fo very well received at 
His Arrival at 'Zondon, that he believed he 
ſhould fit only extinguiſh 185 Flame already 
kindled, but perfect that Negotiation. W 4 
treated on by the Aer en aſſadors: Bit i 
this he was wied deceived; for when be and 
on. other Ambaſſadors had Jointly preſented a 

cuſe the late 


ot at all Ste them; 
remptorlly required,” Jo be 


paid jo; ai 
for all the Charges and Damages they dad 
the Preparations 2 Bo 
other Attempts this Sum- 


Fs are 25 "400 ad treat on any other Pro- 
1 05 = beinj 8 advertiſed of this 
eee "Ui ediately recalled their Am- 


the War Was" 'vigo- 


the 


Parts; and in * his Mere 


$3 1 @wciaxy, 


little Time; Vun Trump was again at Sea wig 
120 Sail of Men of War; but he got not * 
ſoon enough to' prevent General Blake $ fail; 
Northward with 70 Sail of Ships of War 6 
interrupt the Dutch Fiſhing-Trade, and ba 
for five Dutch Eaft- India Ships, which weng 
that Time expected to return home that \y, 
In the mean Time, Sir George Ay/cough a. 
rived in the Downs with the Barbaabes Be 
conſiſting of 15 Men of War, having takenj 
his Way ro Dutch Merchant-Shipe, and for 
Men of War. 

The Parliament, upon his Arrival, ſent 0 
ders to him to ſtay there, till a Fleet then 
viding 1 in the Thames ſhould be made ready y 
join with him, Trump having Intelligers 
thereof, clapped in with part of his Fleet he 
tween Sir George and the River, and fent th 
other part Weſtward to prevent his going thy 
Way, reſolvin wing either to ſurprize thoſe cm 


out of the Thames, or to ſink and diſerk 

thoſe with Sir George Ay/rough ; but the ( em, h 

vernot of Dover gave” ſo ſpeedy Advice of th oy f 

Poſture of the Enemy, that the Navy in th ken in 

River moved not; and then Trump made ti pf great 

wards Sir George to aſſail the Fleet, but ft Tn 
e di 


Wind coming about South-Weſt, blew 6d 
realy in their Teeth, that they could 500 * 
any make in to then: 

Trump, upon this Diſappointment, nil 
to Holland, to convoy ſeveral Merchant-Ma 
for the Northern and Eaſtern Trade, tut ly 
ready for him; with which he failed vun 
the Soind, and in his way he receiv'd Adis 
that Blake had ſpoiPd and diſperſed their Hes 
rinz:Fiſhing, and taken 12 Men of Wa itt 
2 them, and was with his Fleet in Hit 

ur about the Iſles of Orne, wherefotelt 
ſent part of his Ships to guard the Merch 
Men on their Voyage, and with the rel h 
Gled to find out Blake, having met i b 
Way the five Eaſt. India Ships; but whealt 
came near thoſe Northern Iſlands, ſuch 4 dum 
aroſe, that he was forc'd to put to des, 200 l 


ne blow 
0 give o 
erved all 
were muc 
umph inte 
In the | 


Fleet was ſo ſcattered, that he came how? bt nion goes 
with 42 Sail, and three of the E ee and th 
but ſhortly after, the other two Ee leder a. 
Ships' and all the Fleet, except fix, eam bm Brea; 
in Safety; "and Blake came Cafe to Tren zn at: 
with all his Fleet, and fe of Trim FO cs 4! 
which: he had met with, "and 900 Prifones 2painſt u 
In this Time Si in George A es had gol fent a Mes 
Fleet together of about 40 Yai, with wil p ow: 1 
be failed to Phmouth, "to ſecure our decke de th 
/ Ships homeward-bound, where there ſalch # te Emplo 
rived five Ships fron the Egſg- Indies al 1 
from the”Streights „ Whi ſt Sir Cet; 
there, De Ruyter was paffing that WI 


a Fleet f 50 Men of War, to conte) 
the like Ni aber of Metchant- Ships': 
Two in the Aﬀtertioon: the Exglie Fl 
ſigkt öf the Enemy, 70 . 
mo * rey Fat 


\ 


CHAR 
feht; and about Four, Sir George, with 9g 
# his Head-moſt Ships, charged through the 
Inuch Fleet, and got the Weather Gage of 
em, and charged them again, but the reſt 
K his Fleet being Merchantmen, and not 
ming up, and the Night being already en- 
red. both Fleets drew off from each other. 
Van Trump was at this Time much diſcon- 
ated, upon ſome Rumours ſpread of his 
gailure of Conduct in the laſt Expedition, 
| that he deſired that he might leave his 
and retire ; the States ſeemed very 
awilling to comply with his Requeſt, but 
t laſt they conſented to it, and Wit Wittens 
mas appointed in his Place, to whom De 
guter was joined in Commiſſion. © Theſe 
o Commanders made what Speed they 
ould to get the Fleet to Sea, and in October 
made their Stations on the ſide of the 


4 4 Foreland : Blake, as ſoon as he had 


otice thereof, haſtened with his Fleet towards 
em; having been on the Weſtern Coaſt to 
voy ſome Merchant- Ships homewards, and 
ken in his Way five Dutch Weft-India Ships 
f great Value, and fix Streights Men, valued 
it 200,000 i. # 

He divided his Fleet into three Squadrons, 
dne commanded by himſelf, the other by Penne 
ie Vice-Admiral, and the third by Rear-Ad- 
miral Bourn, and the 28th of October the 
Fight was begun by Bourn, and ſeconded im- 


WWncdiately by the whole Fleet, wherein great 


durage was ſhewn on both Sides, the: Rear- 
Admiral of the Dutch was boarded and taken, 
and two more of their Ships were ſunk, and 
ne blown up, ſo that Vit Wittens was glad 
to. give over the Conflict. The Engliſb pre- 


; ned all their Ships, though many of them 


were much battered, and Blake came in Tri- 
umph into the Doms. ie 1: 
In the firſt beginning of this War both the 
Engliſh and Dutch had ſent to the Swedes and 
Danes to invite them to their Party, becauſe 
the Materials for Shipping came from the 
dea where theſe Princes had the chief Domi- 
mon; the Swedes were very favourable to us, 
and the Queen ſent hither Monſieur Spiering 
ber Ambaſſador, who died ſhortly after his 
Arrival at London, and after his Death Mon- 
leur Applehoom ſucceeded: But the Danes 
declared fo the States of the United Provinces 
unſt us. And about this Time their King 
ent a Meſſage to them, that he was ready to 
ſucoour them with twenty good Ships of War, 
provided they would re-eſtabliſh Trump in his 
late Employment as Admiral, The States were 
"ery willing to comply with this Propoſition, 
ind Tump was again prevailed to re- aſſume his 
former Charge. a : . 8 e N R. 
en Trump being reſtored; got together 80 
len of War, and 10 F ire-ſhips, and ſailed 
rely to the backſide of the Goodwin, near 


8 


Royal Family. After he had been a while at 


dhe Place where the former Battle was ſought. Be 
EE Cn wn es Breda, : 


Blake was in the Downs with few more than 
40 Sail, but was nevertheleſs reſolved not to 


refuſe an Engagement ; and for that Purpoſe 
he hoiſted his Sails to find out Trump, and ſent 


out 7 Ships to diſcover his Fleet, which were 


met by g of the Dutch Ships, ſent out on the 
ſame Errand. Theſe began the Fight with 
their Cannon, and immediately the two Ad- 
mirals advanced at the Head of their Squa- 


drons, and the Fight was very furious, and 


laſted from two in the. Morning on the: 2975 
of November, till fix in the Evening. The 
Triumph, wherein Blake ' himſelf was, with 
the Victory and Vanguard, bore moſt of the 
Streſs, being engaged at one time with 20 of 
the beſt Dutch Ships, and though it was long 
doubted on which Side .the Fortune of the 
Day would turn, yet at laſt the Numbers of 
the Dutch drew it to that Side, with the Loſs 
of the Garland and Bonaventure, which were 
taken; and of one that was burnt; and three 
ſunk. But the Dutch could not much boaſt 
of this Victory; for they loſt many Men, and 
one of their Flag-Ships was blown up, and all 
the Mariners and Soldiers therein loſt, except 
two; and the Ships of Van Trump and De 
Ruyter were much damaged. 1 

| Blake drew his ſhattered Fleet into the Ri- 
ver of Thames to be repaired, and it is ſaid, 
Trump triumphantly failed through the Chan- 
nel with a Broom on his Main-Topmaſt, pre- 
tending to ſweep the Channel of all Eugliſb 
Shipping; and having ſent home all his diſ- 
abled Ships, he arrived at the Iſle of Nhe, to 


ſtay. there for a Fleet of Merchant Ships, 


which were to be convoyed homewards. In 
the mean time, all poſſible Care was uſed by 
the Engliſb States to equip a Fleet to meet him 


as he returned, and General Monk was added 


to the Number of the Generals at Sea; and 
General Dean being newly arrived from Scot- 
land, was ordered to go to Sea with Blake and 
Monk ; ſo that under the joint Command and 
Conduct of theſe three Generals, the War at 
Sea-was to be manag rd. 

The Expence of this War made this Parlia- 
ment contrive all Ways they could to huſband 
their Treaſure, and becauſe they thought the 


Entertainment of the Duke of Glouceſter 


(whom ſince the Murder of the late King 

they had kept at the Je of Wight) too great 
an Expence, they reſolved to ſend him Abroad, 
and about the beginning of Febriuary they ſent. 
him with two Servants to Dunkirk; 1 | miſing 
to allow him a ſmall Exhibition for his Main- 


tenance, if he would not come near his Bro- 


ther, nor any of his Relations. But as ſoon. 
as he came on that Side the Water, he was 


received according to his Birth and Quality, 
and from Brigſels he was attended to the 
Princeſs of Orange at Breda, where he ſafely 
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arrived, to the great Joy of her and all the. 
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Bade, he was conducted from thence by the 
Earl of Lauderdale to Paris, to the King 
bis Brother, to whom, as alſo to his Mo- 


ther the Queen, and his: other Relations, he 


was welcomed as one riſen from the Dead. 
The States of Holland having Advice that 
the Parliament was equipping a Fleet to be 
put to Sea under their three Generals, ſent an 
Leproſy to Trump, then at Rhe, to haſten a- 


way with what Merchant-Men were ready, 


and to block up the River of Thames to pre- 
vent their going out : 
this Order, made what haſte he could; but con- 
trary to the Expectation of the States, on the 
87h of February, the Engliſh Generals ſet fail 
with 80 Men of War, and with this Fleet 
they ſailed over-againſt Portland, to diſcover 
the "Dutch Fleet; on Friday the 181 of Fe. 
Bruary, by break of Day, the Engliſb deſcried 
the Dutch, conſiſting of 76 


to convoy home wards. 
The Engliſh: Fleet made what Sil they 
could towards the Ee and Van Trump 
red to receive them; and about eight in 
the Morning, the 7. rrumpb, wherein Blake 
and Dean were, with 12 Ships more (for the 
reſt of che Fleet could not get up) engaged 
Board and Board with the Groſs of the Dutch 
Fleet; and the Triumph was hardly put to it, 
having received O / Cannon-ſhot in her 


Hull, but was! gallantly relieved by Lowfon, 
Commander of the Nuirfax. By this Time 


the whole Engl; Navy came up, and a fu- 
rious Fight enſued betwixt the two Fleets, 
which continued 'till the Night parted them. 
In this Action Blake. * a Hurt in his 
Thigh, with a Piece of Iron which à Shot 
had driven out. The En gliſb loſt not a Ship 
in this Fight, but had many diſabled: But 
fix Men of War of the Dutch were taken _ 
ſunk, whereof one was a Flag- hip. 
Tliis Year ended with the ſafe Ain of 
Friace Rupert with the Swallow, and a Prize 
laden with Tobacco, and a little Frigate at 
Nants in Britany, from the Caribbee Iſlands. 
He had been ſometime ini thoſe Seas with 
ſwen or eight Ships, and his Brother Prince 
Maurice with him, endeavouring to give what 
Annoyance he could to the Enemies of the 
Cron of \ England in thoſe Parts, till ſome 
ſerviceable Occaſion might render him more 
fayourable elſewhere; but the Strokes of ad- 


verſe Fortune, which-yer 9 pſed the Royal 
Throne of Euglan in thoſe diſtant 
Parts purſue this Ir Safe Pair of Princes, 


and by the violence of a Hurricane, the Life 
of one of them (che valiant Prince Maurice) 
was taken away; Prince Rupert at his Ar- 
rival was invited to Paris, and complimented 
by the King of France, and welcomed by 
the King our Sovereign, where! now almoſt 
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Tump, upon receiving 


Men of War, 
Who had the Charge of 300 Merchant-Ships | 


Actings, 
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It is commonly obſerved, that it i; cal 
much to obtain a Conqueſt than ſecure ; 
and in nothing was this more vifible y 
the preſent Poſture of Affairs now in Ey da 


where the New Commonwealth, now 4 
vanced to as great Proſperity and Sc q 


their ambitious Hopes could aim at, han 
together with the Death of the late King, * 
much as in them lay, even buried and 


meet that Ruin, which all the Strength 


Power of their Enemies could not oy 1 


paſs. 


before in meditation of altering the Gore 
ment; and theſe being of two Parties, a 


of diffrent Intereſts, it was ſcarce beirn 


they could agree in the Deſign. Harrifn, 
who was one of the Heads of that Pam, 
this Time known by 
the Fifth Monarchy, had gained a great bn 
of the inferiour Officers, and theſe were þ 
much, intoxicated with that Notion, that they 
never could approve of any Government but 
where (as they ſaid) Chrift was 1 rule; ; which 
as they explained, was a Dominion to be ex. 
erciſed by Saints under him. Men of {ach 
holy and ſandtifed. Lives, that nothing but 
Plenty and Happineſs could be expedint fo 
their Government, and to ſuch all Offices of 
Truſt and Power, Military and Civil wereto 
be committed, and of this' fort they reſohed 
to chuſe by Nomination: a new Repreſentative, 
Cromueil mingled with theſe Zealots, know 
ing the Inconſi ſtency of their Intention and 
that the Reins of Power would be by then 
managed to ſet all in a Flame, and introduce 
ſuch Confuſion, as would neceſſitate his taking 
to himſelf the Government to reſcue n 
from Deſtruction. 

The Parliament — ſenſible of tek 
but knew not how to prevent thei 
Progreſs, yet that they might not be'wants 
ing to their on Security, they had num 
Conferences with theſe Officers, whetcin thef 
repreſented to them the-Inconveniences 
theic Pr li . 
of tb Nation now! ood, . $9 ca 


Per jons qualified, and ꝛbben they were y that 
Method arrived to a full Reprefentative of th 
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To this, Haber d was 3 by: oh Ocean 
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cated Monarchy itſelf, began to fink under 
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in perpetuating themſelves in the ſupreme Go- 
ernment : Concluding, That the People of the 
Land, avho were diſtinguiſhable from the Peo- 
ple F God, were not yet to be truſted with the 
Choice of their oun Repreſentatives; but they 
(they ſaid) world take care to devolve the ſu- 
preme Authority upon known Perſons fearing 
God, and of approved Integrity. This Reaſon- 
ing on both ſides tended to make the Breach 
wider, but the Parliament in the mean time 
went on according to their own Purpoſe, and 
prepared an Act for the ſettling of Qualifica- 
tions of Members to fill up their Houſe, 

wherein ſuch Speed was made, that on the 
2oth of April, the Queſtion was ready to be 
put to paſs it into a Law, when Cromwell, 
Lombert, Harriſon, and ſome eight Officers 
more of the Army, Intelligence with 
ſome of their Members, entered the Houſe, 

and after a ſhort Speech ſpoken by Cromwell, 


ſhewing ſome Reaſons for the Neceſlity of 


their Diſſolution, he declared them diſſolved, 
and required them to depart, but the Speaker 
would not leave the Chair, till by Harriſon 
taken out by the Arm; and Cronroell com- 


manded the Mace to be taken away, and not 


any more to be carried before him; and then 
they cauſed the Doors of the Parliament- 
Houſe to be locked, and placed a good Guard 
thereon, to prevent the aſſembling of the 
Members. 

The firſt Thing done by theſe Officers after 
tis Change, was to conſtitute a Council of 
State, . conſiſting of the chief Officers of the 
Army, and ſuch of the late Parliament as 
were their Confederates, in whom the ſu- 
preme Authority was placed, and till a Re- 
preſentative ſhould be choſen, all Obedience 
was required thereunto as fully as when the 
| Parliament was ſitting, and all. Judges, She- 
ntts, Juſtices of Peace, Mayors, Bayliffs, and 
other Civil Officers and MEE Miniſters 
uhatſoever were to nd in their reſpective 
Offices and Places, and Writs were to run in 
the Style of the Keepers of the Liberty of En- 
gland as before. 

The Dutch thought to profit themſelves by 
this Alteration, and made all poſiible Haſte to 
get out their Fleet, but our new. Governors 
omitted nothing that might advance their Ma- 
my Preparations, And the firſt Thing they 

did after their Eſtabliſhment was to make an 
Ordinance for the raiſing of. fix Months Af: 
leflment from the 24th of June enſuing, which 


ny readily obeyed; becauſe it exacted not ſo 


+l a Sum as = laſt Acts of Parliament for 
ut ens, The next conſiderable Matter 
1 occurred, was a naval Combat betwixt 
Dutch Fleet under 7. rump, aſſiſted with 
* Ruyter, Wit Wittens, and the two. Ever- 


Gi ting of 104 Men of War, twelve Ships. 


and Fi ſhi 3 d the En liſh 
d nme Fire ps; an 1 
hy ander the e of General Monk 
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and General Dean, aſſiſted by Penne * 
admiral, and Lawſon ARA e conſiſting 
of 100 Ships of all ſorts. It was about eleven 
of the Clock at Noon on the 24 of June that 
both Fleets engaged, and fo fatal was the Be- 


ginning of the Fight, that at the firſt Broad- 


ſide of the Enemy, Dean was ſhot almoſt off 
in the VIiddle by a Cannon Bullet, as he ſtood 


by General Monk : The Thunder "of the, Can- 


non was very great, and had been very de- 
plorable to both Parties, if a ſudden Calm had 


not abated the Fury of the Fight; but after 


two Hours ſuch a freſh Gale of Wind, aroſe, 


that the Fight was renewed in ſo violent a 


Manner, that it continued with very little 
Intermiffion whilſt there was any Light; Zaw- 
ſan preſſed fo hard upon De Ruyter with his 
Squadron that he had carried him, if Trump 


had not come into his Relief; the General HE 


his Squadron was in the thickeſt of them, and 
greater Execution had been done, but that the 
Wind blew croſs: to the Engliſb, and fo fa- 
voured their Enemies, that they bore away: be- 
fore it, Vun Trump imputed: this Overthrow 
to the Ignorance and Unikilfalnek of his Cap- 
tains, but his Maſters were ſo humbled: by it, 


that a Reſolution, for Peace, was immediately 


taken up, and. a Veſſel with a white Elag, 
and a Meſſenger to prepare a way for two 
Embaſſadors was ſent into England. 
The Council of Officers 3 now. agreed 
upon ſeveral Perſons all over England to form 
a Repreſentative, and a Summons N ſent to 
every one of them in the Name roger: 
Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces; 


Sc. to take upon them the Truſt to which 


they were ſummoned, and to meet at Mhite- 
ball on the 5th of July then next coming, 
Theſe according to the reſpective Summons 
aſſembled at the Time appointed, and went 
to Weſtminſter to the Parliament Houſe; and 
choſe one Rouſe, a Corniſh Man (made by the 
late Parliament Provoſt of Eaton) to be their 
Speaker, and appointed: ſeveral Committees in 
the Manner as other., Parliaments uſed to do, 
to make their Buſineſs, taſy to them. 


The Dutch in this Conjuncture had He | 


hand made Overtures of a Peace to Cromwell, 


which, was not ill received, but that they 


might make it on better Terme, they were 
reſolved once more to try their Fortunes at 


Sea, to regain their loſt Reputation; and in 


order thereunto, they prepared a Fleet to the 
Number of 12 5 Sail, with ſo much Confidence 


of Succeſs, that the poſted Van Trump out 
85 reſt were ready, Which 
were to be brought to him by. Wit Wittens 


with 95 Ships before 


from the Texel. 
It was upon the 29th of Jay in the Morn. 


ing, when the Engliſh. Fleet of, about 105 


deſeried the Durch ; they had Time, to 


draw, together, and divided their Fleet into 
four eee VIZ, the 4 be ander e 18 | 
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The HistorY of- Exntrand, 


the Fond under Vice-admiral Everſon, the 
third under Rear-admiral Floris, and the fourth 
under Wit Wittens for a Reſerve. 85 

The Engl ;fþ Fleet was commanded by Ge- 
neral Monk in Chief, having Penne for his 
Vice-admiral, and Lawfon Rear-admiral; Blake 
was diſcompoſed in Health, and not with the 
Fleet, the Engliſh were all a- ſtern, and could 


not get up till fix of the Clock to come to 


any Engagement, and then it was begun with 
a few of the nimbleſt Frigates, which were 
afterwards reinforced to the Number of 3o, 
who continued the Battle till Night parted 
them, tho the reſt of the Fleet cout not get 
up to joyn with them. 

The Durch by the Darkneſ of the Night 
ſent away many of their diſabled Ships, and 
e by the Enghfþ Fleet to joyn with the 2 5 

that Witrens brought to them, whic 
ck encouraged the reſt to renew the Fight, 
in hopes to be revenged of their late Affront; 
and now both Fleets met in the moſt cruel 
Fight that ever was fought. General Monk 
obſerving this War to be very burthenſome to 
the Nation, thought the beſt way of ending it 
to be in the Sharpneſs of it, and therefore gave 
Orders to all his Captains, neither to give nor 
take Quarter; for he had found by Experi- 
ence, that the taking of Sup obliged him al- 
ways to ſend other Ships off with them, -and 
ſo the Fleet became . Leid The Air was 
quickly filled with ſcattered Limbs of Men 
blown up; the Sea was dyed with the Blood 
that flowed- -from the Veins of the Slain and 
Wounded.” Wit Wittens and Everſon  beſtir'd 
 theinſelves, and often attempted to board the 
in * the General himſelf was: Car- 
" ls Everfon's'Ship” 
and the famous Van Trump bimſelf ſtanding 
upon the Poop of | his Ship with his drawn 
Sword eee his Men, was ſlain with a 
Muſquet- bullet; the reſt of the 
Fleet was ſo eden that they hoiſted out 
all the Sail they 
the Texel : The Engliſh purſued little (hav 
bought the Victory at a Tek Rate) but tack d 
about to Sole-bay, there to repair their ſhat- 
tere Ships. 
Aides, and neither had Reaſon to boaſt of the 
Victory, but the Loss of Admiral Trump was 
irreparable to Holland: © © 


The new Parliament (for &s fas Diſtinddion 


we muſt call it) began to be ſo troybleſome 
in their Conſultation, that the 33 Nation, 
f ry of thoſe Army Officers that named 
them, grew more weary of them than'thoſe 
"that were before rem 

- _potional | in their Debates, that the Whole Ma- 
giſtr. and Miniſtry was to be ſo modelled, 


would make the Government gidiculous ; 


| 6: that now all Things ſucceeded to CromnelP's 

_  Expedtation, and their Diſſolution was earheſt- 
ly: * in the 
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be Loſs was great on both f | 
For che King af! Denmar ene ths 
| Intereſt of the States of Hold, 


22 Engliſh Ships 


oved ; for they were ſo 


Government, if they continued in Authony 
and of this ſome among themfelves were 
ſenſible; that Rouſe the Speaker on the 12th 
of December acquainted the Houſe, that ther 

fitting was no longer neceſſary, and being k. 0. 
conded by ſome others, privy. to the Intex. 
tion, he roſe from the Chair, and went out 
of the Houſe with the Mace before him, aud 
with as many as would follow him (being the 
major Part of the Members) he on | to 


Whitehall, and there refigned to Cromwell the 
Inftrument by him formerly delivered to then 
at their firſt ſitting ; Harriſon and ſome fog 


ſtaid in the Houſe after the reſt went 1 
were quickly diſperſed by a Party of So fe 
ſent to diſſolve them. 


About four Days after, the Officers of the 


Army had prepared an- Jaſtrument or Syſtenh 


of Government, on which the F oundation af 
a new Dominion was to be erected, and they 


| ente Oliver Cromwell to accept of the 


Government under the Title of Protefy 1 


the Commonwealth of England, Scotland and | 


Ireland. He at firſt ſeemingly refaſed-th 
Dignity ; but when the Exigence of Time 
and Neceflity of Affairs were laid open to fi 
he did accept of it, and was that' "Pipl One 


in the Afternoon inſtalled at Weſtminſter. 


The States of the United: Provinces were 
brought to ſo low a Condition, and the Peg. 
ple fo much diſpirited, that a general Revalt 


Was feared i in the Provinces;. nevertheleſs they 


ut as good a Countenance as they could ds 
their Condition, and choſe the Herr um 


to be Admiral e their Fleet in the P of | 


Trump, but thought it more adviſcable th 
proſecute Overtures of Peace than to venture 
another Battle; and Cromwell was not ſo wel 
ſettled in his Throne to hazard any Thing, 
and therefore the Dutch Ambaſſadors we 
well received by him; and in the Beginaing 
of the Year I654, they” were ſo diligent 11 
their Negociations, that on the 5th of Ari 
the Articles of Peace were 921 in Laut 
and on the 26h of the ſame Month, .they 
were proclaimed in London and Anfr. | 
and in this Peace the bo, of Denmart us 
included. 4 


- which weit in Bis Ports, auc, 
at their Atta Sonfiſcated the Mecha- 


dizes therein; fo that they were obliged 


and this was thit 


ie that Differenc 
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he Emperor himſelf, to whom was ſent 
* = Wilmot, created Earl of Rocheſter, 
ag his Addreſs received with much Civility 


nd Reſpect. Moreover, the Dutch ſeemed. 


ery inclinable to the owning .and adopting 
b Intereſt in their War with England, and 
ince Rupert was deſigned to have had the 
ommand in his Majeſty's Name, of a Squa- 
on of their Ships ; yet ſo little Speed was 
ade in putting this Overture into Act, and fo 
iddenly was the Peace made up between this 
Nation and them, that whatever they hoped 
rand expected from them, quickly vaniſhed 
nd came to nothing. His next probable Ex- 
-Aation was from the Succeſs of thoſe earn- 


ft Endeavours that were made by the Pope 


d other Princes, for a Reconciliation be- 
veen the two Crowns of France and Spain, 
1 which Affair he alſo interpoſed himſelf a 
noſt zealous Sollicitor, as not doubting but 
at from the united Forces of two ſuch 


awerful Monarchs, he ſhould receive conſi- 


erable Affiſtance : And Matters were once 
a fair Way to a peaceful Conclufion, had 
ot the politick Reaſons of State, as it was 
ought of Cardinal Mazarine, put a ſtop to 
s Grand Work; ſo that taking his Leave of 
he King of France, he went, accompanied 
"ith his Brother the Duke of York, his Cou- 
Ins, Prince Rupert and Prince Edward Pala- 
e, to Chattillon, a Houſe belonging to the 
rince of Conde, where they ſtayed a while 
b determine how moſt commodiouſly each of 
em ſhould diſpoſe of themſelves; the King, 
fich Prince Rupert, reſolved for Germany (the 
al of Roc heſter being at that Time with the 
mperor at Regen ſburgb, to ſollicit in his Be- 
f); and the rather, becauſe about that 
ime a General Diet of the Eſtates of the 
mpire was to be held in that City: Prince 
ward took his Journey to Bourbon, and the 
Puke of ork remained in France till a good 
ile after the Concluſion of the Peace with 


land, being Lieutenant-General of the 


nch King's Army, commanded in chief 
} Marſhal Turenne: Prince Rupert patted 
om the King to go to Hidelburgh, the chief 
at of his Brother Charles Prince Palatine, 
d thence to the Imperial Court at Vienna, 
d the King took his Journey by the Way 
| Cambray and Liege to the Spaw, which he 
ale his firſt Place of Refidence in Germany. 
* his Siſter the Princeſs Royal of Orange 
ee him, and after a few Months ſtay in 
Is Place, accompanied him to Cologn, where 


were received with great Honour and 


ugnificence. The Duke of Newburgh alſo 


"rained them very ſplendidly at his Houſe 


' Duſeldorp, from whence the Princeſs of 

des, turning into Holland, the King her 

7 brought her onward of her Way as 
nguen,. 04.20 $ ee ot OUT 


* 


Speaker in the Long Parliament. Their be- 


tually aſſigned him for his Pains ;. till at 


CHARLES-1s:! 709 


While the King remained in this State of 


Adverſity, Cromwell was honoured, reſpected 


and feared by all the Powers of Europe, who 


equally courted his Friendſhip. His Ergl;/ 


Enemies durſt not ſhew their Heads; Scoz- 
land was entirely ſubdued, and Treland reduced 
to the laſt Extremity. According to the late 
Inſtrument of Government, a Parliament was 
ſummoned by Ofzver's Writs, choſen after the 
wonted manner of Election by the Peoples 
Voice, and aſſembled at VWeſtminſter, making 
Choice for their Speaker of William Lenthal, 
ginning was ſomewhat bold, conſidering the 
Totteringneſs of their Eſtate; for at their 
firſt Sitting, they began to queſtion the Law- 
fulneſs of the Power by which they were 
called, whereupon they were enjoined to ſign 
a Recognition of the Government, as it was 
ſettled in a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament, be- 


fore they could be re-admitted to their Seats, in 


the Houſe : This all of them that ſigned had 
Liberty again to take their Places; but fo 
little did 'their Proceedings pleaſe his Protec- 
torſhip, that they had ſcarcely fate. full five 
Months when he came and diflolved them. A 
Day or two after which, were apprehended 


Major Wildman, with a Declaration proving 
the 'Lawfulneſs and Neceſſity . of taking up 


Arms againſt Cromwell: And of the Roy- 
aliſts, Sir John Packington, Sir Henry Little-" 
ton, and ſome others, about a new Conſpi- 
racy, which O/iver told the Members of his 
Parliament at the Time of his diſmiſſing 
them, he knew to have been countenanced 
and abetted, if not in Part promoted, by ſome 
of them preſent, whom he could name. And 
the Truth is, there was a Foundation laid of 
a Fast! Riſing for the King in every County; 


which had not ſo eaſily been ſuppreſſed, had 


not Cromwell ſpared for no Coſt to maintain 
his Inſtruments of Deceit ; for he had his 
Spies ready hired, not only here, but in all 
Corners, ſuch as counterfeiting themſelves 
zealous Royaliſts, inſinuated into their Coun- 


ſels, and betrayed them; even /abovt the 
King's Perſon, as appeared by the Defection 
of one Manning, preferred in Conſideration of 
his Father's Merits, who was ſlain in his late 
Majeſty's Service, to be one of the. King's Se- 


cretary's Clerks ; whom Colonel Samuel Tube, 


forcing open his Chamber-Door, took in the 


very Act of holding Correſpondence with 
Vuur he. Oliver's Secretary, from whom hay- 


ing newly received a Pacquet, and ſetting him 


ſelf buſily in the returning of Anſwers, to 
prevent Diſcovery, he. was. chaſtily. chewing 
Papers in his Mouth, juſt as the Colonel en- 
tered. Thus, for a long Time, had he made 
it his weekly Practice to ſend Intelligences, to 


King's Court, and had a large Penſion pars f 
ength 8 
| Livy 
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thus fortunately found out, he had the Re- 
ward of his Treachery paid him in a more 
deſerved manner; being, by the King's 
. Command, the whole Court beſeeching his 
Majeſty to make a publick Example of him, 
ſhot to Death in one of the Dyke of New- 
burgh's Caſtles. _ 


A Fleet having been fitted 'out, was ſent 
dy Cromwell, under the Command of Pen, 


with about cooo Land Forces, commanded 


by Venables. The two Commanders had ſeal- 


ed Orders, not to be opened till the Time 
prefixed. The Fleet left Portſinouth December 


27, and arrived at Barbadoes, Fanuary 28, 


from whence they failed March 30, 1655. 


Purſuant to their Orders, the Commanders 


were to proceed to Hiſpaniola. Cromwells 
Inſtructions for this Expedition were ſo parti- 
cular, that they appeared to be drawn up by 
Men thoroughly acquainted with the Country. 
The Spaniards, at the Approach of the Engliſb 
Fleet, abandoned Sf. Domingo, the Capital 
of that Iſland But Venables, inſtead of land- 
ing his Troops according to his Inſtructions, 
within a Mile of the Place, cauſed them to 
diſembark at a much greater Diſtance. This 
gave the Inhabitants time to recover them- 
ſelves, return to the Town, and put it in a 
defenſive Poſture. When they approached 
St. Domingo, the Engliſh were ſo fatigued by a 
long March, by exceſſive Heat, by Hunger 
and Thirſt, that they were eaſily repulſed, 
and forced to. retire» to their Ships, leaving 
many dead and wounded on the Iſland. This 
Attempt miſcarrying, the Engliſb Fleet failed 
to Jamaica, and ſeized that Iſland with,; little 
ſition. Some Troops were left there, 
which afterwards were re-inforced by Crom- 
well, in order to preſerve this Conqueſt, and 


have kept it ever ſince, Venables, on his Re- 


| derable Loſs to them. No ſooner did the 
Breach begin with, England and Spain, but the 


turn to London, was ſent to the Tower, but 
ſoon diſcharged. _ | 15 5 

The War being ſufficiently declared by this 
Attempt, which the Spaniards had no Cauſe 
to expect, the King of Spain ordered the Ef- 
fects of the Engliſi Merchants in all his 
Dominions to be ſeized, which was a conſi- 


French King ſent to conclude an Alliance 
with England, which was ſoon ratified by 
both Parties, and on the 28th of November 
. proclaimed at London, and at Paris much 
about the ſame time. It is very remarkable, 
that, in this Treaty, Cromwell would not al- 


lo the French King to call himſelf King of 


. 


France, but of the French ; when he Eimſelf 


A 
— x - # 


aſſumed the Title of Protector of England 


and France. And what is more, in the In- 
ſtrument of the Treaty, Comuell's Name was 


put before the French King's. 


IIns the mean while the Admirals Blake and 
 » Montague, falling in with eight Spaniſb Ships, 


3 . 


2 
l : 
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and Ireland. w | 
An AM for the ſecuring of bis Highnſ;th 


was brought to an open Conference, 


— 


returning from the Weſt- Indies richly le 
took two and ſtranded ſome others, Th; 


Action was performed near . Cadiz, when to gi 
the Engliſo Admirals had long expected th, he hat 
Fleet. Cromwell ordered the Money to he ſer he 
brought to Portſmouth, and in a fort of Ii g 5 
umph, conveyed the Money and Goods ture) 
London. | 3 
On the 17th of September (the Time g; gs 
pointed) a Parliament aſſembled at Weſtmin he ha 
fter, and choſe for their Speaker Sir Thom 1 / 
Widdrington; none were. to be admitted in 2 Con | 
this Convention, by the Hiſtrument of Giyr,, 47 * 
ment, but ſuch as after their Elections ſpoul any E 
be approved of, and allowed by the Coung 3% oy 
and there were many diſcontented Perfy » We 
choſen, of thoſe that were diſmiſſed at i 4 0 
laſt Diſſolution of what remained of the Long. 1 1 
Parliament, and others of the Fifth Monach WW; = 25 
Principle, that the Protector thought it oy + a 
ſafe to admit into the Houſe, till ſome Lam 105 uſpi 
| ſhould be paſſed for the better ſtrengthening + 
of his Authority; ſo that till the 26 hof Ju 's J. 
the Proceedings went on ſmoothly enough 4 work 
and on that Day the Parliament adjourned i. 1 55 
ſelf to the zoth of January following ui om 1 
paſſed ſome Acts, the principal whereof wer; the Tim 
An Act for renouncing and diſannulling tel rn 
Title of Charles Stuart (for ſo they called H. the 
King) unto the Nations of England, Sco N 1. © 


Lord Protector's Perſon, and the Cintinunih; 
of the Nation in Security and Peace. I 
A Vote to affilt his Highneſs. in his War 6 
garnſf the Spaniard, which they declare b 


een undertaken upon juſt Ground. 


lack, hay 
lefended 
Guns, ar 
Whore, P 
an obſtin 
alleons ; 
Um into t. 


An Act for preventing the Multiplaih! 
Buildings within ten Miles of London; Wt 
Subſtance of which was, That for every Huf 
built from ſuch a Time within that (uni 
upon a new Foundation, there ſbould be pal 
Year's Rent to the Protector. 7 


The humble Petition and Advice, was Me Land B 
del of Government, with which they ſr un, ' Th 
Times waited upon the Protector at V bitdah oſs. in $] 
to defire- him to take the. chief Govern | lize ; and 
of the Nations upon him, with the Til lory. B 
KING; of which, the Power he da pompe 
had, the Name only he wanted. This O le Sevent 


but 
was firſt for a long time together gently 14 
tenderly touched upon, as ſpringing fon 
Motion ſuddenly ſtarted by ſome of dhe f 
tector's Friends; when as ſure enougl 4 


did but work after the Copy ſecretly pen - 
them; and as they had private Earn 7 "he 
and Inſtructions To the Perſon they „ [0m Reyne 
io court, As dien 6s the Mendes e 
their Addreſſes to him with this h mi d. No 
tition and Advice, he ſtill defired fue Fance, 
of Deliberation, before. be could poli WW ene , 


termine in a Matter of ſo great val 
„ N * = | ; 


concertirhent ; till at length being requeſted 
„ oive his final Anſwer, he returned (after 
had ſeveral Times fifted his Officers, to 


ce how they ſtood affected; and found them 
6 averſe, that he thought it not ſafe to ven- 


t0 
he 


ture) That the tould not take upon him the, Go- 
ernment with that Title, Thus openly refu- 
ing what it was generally more than believed, 
he had mainly purſued. | 
In January; 1 656-7; Cromwell diſcovered 
4 Conſpiracy againſt his Perſon, by one Sin- 
frcomb, diſcharged out of his Guards. This 
Man being convicted and condemned to die, 
nas found dead in Priſon the Day on which 
he was to be executed. About two Months 
after, ſome Anabaptiſts were diſcovered, who 
had projected to kill the Protector. Major 
General Harriſon, Vice Admiral Lawſon, Co- 
lonel Rich, Major Danvers, and ſome others 
on ſufpicion of being concerned in the Con- 
ſpiracy, were arreſted, and committed to ſafe 
SR 1:2 8 © 
' Since Blake and Montague had taken the 
two Prizes, they continued cruiſing off Cadix, 
in Expectation of the Spaniſh Fleet returning 


the Time looked for, Blake had Notige? f 
vas retired to Teneriſ, one of the Canaries, 
till the Engliſb Ships ſhould be failed from 
Cadiz, Whereupon he ſtood for the Canaries 
the Beginning of April, and found there the 
Somfþ Fleet; conſiſting of fix Galleons richly 
aden, and ten other Ships of leſs Burthen. 
he Commander of this Fleet had taken all 
poſhble Care to ſecure himſelf againſt. an At- 
tack, having moored cloſe to the Land, and 
lefended by two Forts well mounted with 
uns, and ſeveral Batteries erected on the 


n obſtinate Fight; poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
Gallons ; and as the Wind which had brought 
um into the Bay; would not ſerve to carry them 
hem out, he burnt them. Immediately after 


pn, | The Spaniards ſuſtained a very great 
os. in Ships, Money, Men, and Merchan- 


he deventh's Chapel at Vifminſter. 
According to the Conditions of Agreemen 
etween England and France, the French King 
5 Auxiliary, Forces from England, to 
« b him in his War againſt the Spaniard in 
andert, which was readily granted by the 


de ſent over, commanded: in chief by Sir 


2 lotion, once. Commiſſary General in Ve- 
No ſooner were | theſe Forces arrived 


| 577 very advantageous Places, Montnicd; 
A} 


from Peru. But this Fleet not appearing * h 
2 ; 11 > 
3 


dtiore, Notwithſtanding which, Blake after 


Land Breeze ariſing put him ſafe to Sea a- 


le; and the Eugliſb acquired nothing but 
bey. Blake dying in his Return to England, 
"4s porpouſly buried by Cromwell in Henry 


[toteQor; and 6000 Foot forthwith ordered 


[bn Reynolds; a Man of good Courage and 


C *. but the French, by their Help. 


took the ſtrong Fort of  Mardy#e; being of 
great Conſequence toward the ſpeedy gaining 
of Dunkirk, This Fort was, immediately af- 
ter it was taken, conſigned by the French in- 
to the ſole Poſſeſſion of Major General Mor- 
gan and the Enghſh, who preſently fell to 
fortifying of it, and in a ſhort time made it 
ſo impregnable, that when the Spaniard was 
ſenſible how much it imported to the keeping 
of Dunkirk, to regain this Fort, ſent a ſtrong 
Power of Men (among whom were 2000 Scotch 
and Jriſb Reformadoes, aſſigned by our King 
to that Service, and commanded by his Bro- 
ther the Duke of York) to ſet upon its Reco- 
very by a deſperate Storm; they were, after 
a very. gallant and reſolute Effort upon the 
Place, which continued for the Space of fix 
Hours, repelled in the End, with the Loſs of 
many Men, ff ah - | 
After Cromwell had given his final Anſwer 
to his Parliament, that he could not take up- 
on him the Government. with the Title of 
King, it was reſolved gy Title -of 
Lord Protector ſhould be conti in- 
ſerted in the Humble Petition and AdvictySby 
ch Title he was ſolemnly inveſted (with 
e Ceremony than before) on the 
fune, before a great Aſſembly of Peo- 
ple in Weſtminſter-hall, where 'a Fabrick was 
erected for that purpoſe, and a Chair of State 
placed for the Lord Protector, whoſe Inſtall- 
ment wanted but little of a Regal Manner; 
and though he attained not the Crown, yet 
he had the Sceptre ; for there were four Em- 
blems of Government preſented unto him by 
Sir Thomas Widdrington the Speaker, a purple 
Velvet Robe lined with Ermines, wherewith 
he was veſted by the Earl of Warwick; Com- 
miſſioner Whithck prefented a large Bible with 
Boffes and Claſps richly gilt, and a Sceptre of 
Gold, and a Sword, which the Speaker girt 
about him. Thus attired, while he fat in his 
Chair under a Canopy of State, holding a 
Sceptre in his Hand, the Herald ſtanding a- 
loft, made a ſignal Trumpet to ſound thrice ; 
after which he was proclaimed, Protecter of 
the Commonwealth of England, Scotland and 
Ireland; and then returned to Whitehall. in 
State, having the Sword carried before him 
by the Earl of Warwick. He was likewiſe 
proclaimed not only in London, and other 
Parts of England, but alſo in the chief Cities 
of Scotland and Ireland. And now he began 
to take the King upon him in his Manner of 
Living, and to govern after a more monarchi- 
cal Manner, and to model his Family ac- 
cording to the Faſnion of a. King's Court; to 
which end he had his Yeomen of his Guard 
in their Livery of gray Cloth, with Welts of 
black Velvet, of whom Walter Strickland was 
Captain; his Lofd Chamberlain was Sir Gilbert 
Pickering ; the Lord Keeper of the Seal Na- 
tbaniel Fiennes; Lam dert was Warden af the 
ö 3 FR. 7 „ 8 9 8 i Cinque =; 
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My eldeſt Son. Immediately thereupon there 
ame ſome Perſons into the Room, hereby 
i happened that nothing further was ſaid at 
at preſent. 
But on 7. zunſley, perceiving his Diſtemper 
ey much to increaſe, and hourly gain upon 
41 they aſked him, Whether be remembered 
what be had ſaid unto them the T ueſday before ? 
Which he ſaid he did. They aſked him, 
Whether he continued in oy ſame Mind or not, 
muching t the Succeſſion of his Son Richard > 
He anſwered, That he 2 They then told 


neclaration. of the Buſineſe was of too great 
oncernment and Conſequence for them alone 
o undertake; if there ſhould be Oppoſition; 
nd therefore deſired him to ſend forthwith 
© ſome: others. He aſked them for whom 
e ſhould. ſend ?.../ They: replied, whom he 
God „Then ſend, ſaid he, for the Com- 
nittee of Nine : Whereupon they ſent a Meſ- 

ger; forthwith to baſten them thither, of 
yhom three came immediately, Fiennes, Wha- 
y, and Goffe : And theſe five that were then 
ſent perceiving, him ſtill to decline, went 
p the Bed-ſide, and one of them aſked. him, 

3 pncerning what he had declared to Dr. Good. 
=: and Mr. Thurlae; che thereupon ſaid a- 
i, Tat he, would have his Son, bis Son 
and, 70 ſaccecd him: And fo without any 
Wore Diſcourſe they withdrew from the Bed 

d left him to his Reſt : But within few 
nutes came in Fleetwood and | Deſborow, 
pon the Summons that had been ſent them; 


fled; and offered ſomewhat faintly to move 
luer to the Declaration of his Mind again, 


ming declared themſelves ſatisfied with the 
teſtation of five Perſons, ſo well known and 
emed of them. 
2 Friday (the of of September, | the 
e-memorable Day of the Year, that in 
o he overcame the Scots at Dunbar, and 
Yer following at Worceſter) at Three of 
eClck in the Afternoon; he departed this 
le. Thus, after ſo many Hazards in the 
d, ſo many Ambuſhes ſaid to have been 
| uk him at Home, notwithſtanding the 


L Intereſts, whom, his violent | Purſuit of 
atneks, had exaſperated, conſpired againſt 
Valety ; contrary to the real Belief; of ma- 
Men, the Ill bodings of ſome, and the 
— Wiſhes of — he died, not of a 
te hut in his Bed, a natural Death. The 
of his Death was uſhered i in by a Night 
1 — 98 had been ſeen i in 5 Age, 

\ be Elements. had, been in Combuſtion 

is F . 4 a «Fpirſ, vhich had made 


12 © Nen: 
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him, it wonld be requiſite; he ſhould commu- 
5-ate his Pleaſure to ſome others, and that the 


) whom the aforeſaid Five declared what had 


hich they as faintly refuſed; but were not 
uch urged to it, they having at their firſt . 


ultitude of Enemies, that from all Parties 


ſo great a Concuſſion in the Affairs of the 
Vorld.- 
He was born in the Town of Hunt ingtoj, 
and was the Son of a ſecond Brother of Sir 
Oliver Cromwell of Huntingtonſhire, a Perſon, 
of eminent Note in the late King's time; his 
Mother was the Daughter of Sir Richard 
Steward of the The of Ely, and his Wife Eli 
zabeth the Daughter of Sir Fames Bourchier, 
by whom he had three Sons (whereof one died 
young) and four Daughters. 

-His Family is faid to have originally 1 
the Name of Cromwell from that great Crom- 
well, who was Henry VIIIth's Vicar-General 


over the Spiritualities; their lineal Deſcent | 


was from one Williams of Glamorganſhire, 
who living contemporary with this Lord Crom- 
well, and marrying his Daughter, in Gratitude 
for the Favours he had done him, took his 
Name upon him, and. tranſmitted it to his 
own Poſterity. As for his Qualities, there is 
no doubt, though his Diſſimulation, his Am- 
bition, and his many other Vices obſcured 
what was Praiſe-worthy in him; yet there 
Was ſomething of Generoſity i in bis Nature, 
as may. be exemplified , in the particular Care 
and Regard he had for the Relations of ſome 


that had ſerved him Sairhfully, and died in 


hi rrvice. ov 27 

By his Reputation i in Arms, Jas was a 
or feared by moſt of the. Princes i in Europe. 
He was a Man of ſingular Courage and Reſo- 
lution, and that attended with a moſt proſpe- 
rous Stream of Fortune, which is not always 
the Concomitant of Valour. „He kept the 
Armies under him in ſo exact Diſcipline, that 
they rather ſeemed a Body of well governed 
Citizens than Soldiers: Swearing, Profane- 
neſs, Drunkenneſs, Murder, Rapine, Unclean- 
neſs, the common Vices of other Soldiers, were 
not to be found amongſt his. And had he 
not employed that Policy, which muſt be con- 


feſſed to have been in him, to evil Ends, and 


by unheard- of Impieties traiterouſiy aſpired 
unto that higheſt Pitch of Honour which be- 
longed not to him, uſurping his“ Majeſty's 
Government, he. might have been worthy of 


eminent Place and Dignity in ii. (4. -cf4 


An Four after his Death, heed met, toge+ 
ther. thoſe of the Privy Council, then in Town, 
that had been the moſt zealous Promoters of 
the Petition and Advice, and beſt affected * 
that Government. Theſe were made ac- 
quainted by 7. burlee, with what; paſſed. on 
Tueſday: and Tburſday; and alſo, that Oli ver 


had ſubſeribed a Paper long before his Death; 


concerning, the Succeſſion, wherein Fleet wood 
was declared, Succeſſor; and that this Paper 
having been laid in a Cabinet, known only 
to Oliver and his Wits, and no Perſon. more 
(as was 2 rag. «arched: Abe ben 
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They then agreed to ſend two of | their lihood, deſigned then to ſerve the King h obliged. 
Number to Fleetwood and Deſborow, and to perhaps he thought it not yet proper t ,, Colonel 
know of them unfeignedly, whether they ac- plain himſelf to Monk, who was very reſem ion a. 


quieſced in the Declaration that Oliver 


had Clarges, according to his Inſtructions, acqum I firous tc 


made, touching the Succeſſion of his Son ; ed Monk with the new Protector's great Fir ſenſible 
acquainting them, that they knew there had for him, in which he followed the Senting, enough, 
been a Paper ſubſcribed by Oliver in his Life- of Oliver his Father, who had expreſly Chang without 
time, to the Effect aforeſaid; and therefore him to be entirely directed by his Auf He ther 
requeſted to know of them, whether if here - General Monk readily ſubmitted to Richi he pro! 
after any ſuch Paper ſhould be found or pro- Government. He obligingly acknowlegy iſ ic Cc 
duced, -they would, notwithſtanding, ſubmit his Civilities, and only faid to him in gene make hi 
to the laſt Will and Declaration of Oliver? that having no particular Advice to give hn of the 
Whereto Fleetwood replied, and promiſed, as by reaſon of his Diſtance, he recommegtable th: 


in the Preſence of God, That if any ſuch Pa- Him to encourage a learned, pious, and m He prof 


per then were, or ould thenceforth be found derate Miniſtry in the Church, to pernit wii Depend: 
or produced, tg: he would not infiſt thereup- Couneils of Officers, a Liberty too often 4 Thoſc 
on; foraſmuch as he cordially acquieſced, as buſed, and endeavour | the Maſtery of H elf-Inte 


he ſald, in the Succeſſion of Richard. 


And Forces. 5 


hopes o 


thereupon a Council was forthwith ſummoned, Some were willing to believe the new by. therefor: 
where Fiennes and Thurloe gave an Account of tector had a good Affection towards his M viſed hir 
Oliver's. Appointment of his Succeſſor; and jeſty, and would uſe his Power to his A wholly c 


Goodwin, #haley, and Goffe were called in, e, be c 
And it, and had the Army in his abſolute Oe cle, wer 


and atteſted the ſame upon their Oaths: 


vantage, as ſoon as he ſhould be confimeli vnd his 


being withdrawn, the Council unanimouſly ence, to which they were induced by end cab: 


o 


declared their Satisfacklon. 


Obſervation of his former Deportment; I bun of 


The next Morning a Proclamation was pub- in his private Condition, he demeaned in probably 
liſhed, ſubſcribed by the Lord Mayor of Lon- {elf with Civility and Reſpect. to the Cat exerciſin 
Hon, and as many of the Chief Officers of the men of the Country where he lived, an , diſcovers 
Army, and Counſellors of State as could be always feady to do Offices of Kindneſs to fe lute Ma 
got together; wherein Richard Cromwell was ſons in Diſtreſs, apparently difliking of t Army la 


/ 


at Whitehall, Charing-Croſs, and ſeveral other Severity of his Father, and not aue « the Offic 


iblick Places in London, proclaimed, Protector Overtures for his Majeſty's Reftitution : b ſervation 


of the Commonwealth of England, Seotland and it was afterwards evident, that he did bi 


Ireland. 
Thus far 


| Protecto 
formalire in the doubtful Time of his U that the 


latters ſucceeded well: His Bro- thorkty, for when be ſaw himſelf owned af might | 


ther Henry Cromwell was Chief Governor of acknowledged by the Army and People, ih ould t 
Treland, and a Gentleman was ſent to acquaint was very much reſerved to all that why fore it v 
him with the preſent Poſture of Affairs. In well to his Majeſty, and either really deri g00d N. 
Scotland Monk commanded ever ſince its Re- bis Service, or had not Virtne enough to w them, as 
- dixQtion, and had fo artfully managed the Scots, ſiſt the Temptation of - Greatneſs, or Cong poried b 
ſometimes by Rigour, ſometimes by Gentle- enough toward the Declenſion of his Po produce 
neſs, and the exact Diſcipline of his Army, to ule that little which remained, to aten this Ad 
' that be acquired their Eſteem and Affection. to free his Country from Thraldom and ey Re: 


Many blamed the Confidence Cromivell repoſed preſſion. | 


London 


in Monk, who had been in Arms for the late In the firſt Place, after his Advancemef punctual 


* 


King, and only engaged in the Parliament's to the ſupreme Dignity, principal Care 1 ell amon 


Bervice, to free himſelf from Captivity after taken by him and his Council for the ne Great C 
the Battle of Nantivich; where he was taken ment of his Father, with att the Sub Z Men 


Priſoner. It was perhaps for theſe Suſ 


that Richard thought himſelf obliged to neg- Funerals. The Corps of his late Highn 


picions Solemnity accuſtomed at Kings and Prin 


eetwoby 
of ceturn 


lect nothing to gain him to his Intereſt, To being embalmed and wrapt in Lead, vn i ton, ga 


- this end knowi ing Mont's Efteem and 


No Affe - moved from Whitehall to Somer/et Houſe, u thera to c 
Eion for Clarges his Brother-in- law, he ſent him thence it was carried in a very ſolemn © 
do deſire bis Friendſhip. But Clarges, as well magnificent Manner -t« 

a Monk; had been zealouſiy attached to the where it was depoſited, - 


to Weſminfer #9 


King, and was {till ſo in his Heart, tho he  R#chard cauſed no Alteration in bis Tale 


- * butwardly <omplied with the Times; thete- Council; but he was -immediately . 
doe in the Diſcharge of this Commiſſion, he that bis Council, which "was entire)" 
| took Occifion to ſound him, and eaſily found by Ol: 

be was für from being the King's "Enemy. der his Succeſſor. ' The Army, on band 

From that Time Monk and Clarges held a hand, appeared leſs devoted to tin t 1 nt 

ſecret — Clarges informell Monk Father. Before Oliver's Death, they a 0 


af the Tran 
* 2 8, 7 - 


* M * 

4 
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. 
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ions at London, and, in all 


- 


ver, was aſpiring to mpre 1 0 


1 


o 
; 
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CHARLES II. 


obliged him to remove Lambert, and ſome other 
Colonels and Officers, who were ſowing Di- 
non among the Troops. Richard was de- 
tous to tread in his Father's Steps, but being 
enſible that his Authority was not powerful 
enough, he thought he would attempt nothing 
without conſulting ſome of his principal Friends. 
He therefore held a Privy-Council, in which 
he propoſed, | iſt, The Admiſſion of more 
new Counſellors, to ſecure a Majority, and 
make himſelf Maſter of the Debates, in ſpite 
of the old Counſellors, who were leſs trac- 
uble than in his Father's Time. Secondly, 
He propoſed to reduce the Army to an entire 
Dependance on him. Bj wo 

Thoſe he conſulted on this Occaſion, were 
gell. Intereſted, and attached to him only in 
hopes of governing in his Name. Who 


viſed him to call into his Council two Colonels, 
wholly devoted to the Republican Party. Fleet- 
weed his Brother-in-law, and Deſbor ow his Un- 
de, were the firſt who combined againſt him, 
and caballed with the Officers, to deprive 
hin of the Generalſhip of the Army, But 


exerciſing that Power, if Richard had not 
diſcovered his Intentions of becoming abſo- 
late Maſter of the Army. However, as the 
Army lay diſperſed, and it was neceſſary that 
the Officers ſhould act in Concert for the Pre- 
ſervation of their Authority, and oppoſing the 
ProteRor's Deſign ; it was inſinuated to him, 
that the Parliament which was going to fit, 
night prove. dangerous to his Authority, 
ſhould. they not be tractable; and there- 
fore it was neceſſary to fortify himſelf with a 
good Number of Officers, as well to conſult 
them, as to ſhew the Parliament, he was ſup- 
ported by the Army, which muſt certainly 
produce a good Effect. Richard following 
this Advice, immediately gave Orders for e- 
very Regiment- to ſend -as many Officers to 
London as could be ſpared. This Order was 
punctually executed, and they formed a Coun- 
al among themſelves, under the Title of the 
Great Council of the Army, They, at length, 
e a Petition to the Protector, deſiring 
etwopd for their General. Richard, inſtead 
of returning a favourable Anſwer to their Peti- 
uon, gave them a ſharp Reprimand, ordering 
them to diffolve their Council and return to their 
Quarters, On the, contrary, the Houſe of 
Commons perceiving. the Officers were con- 
ting ſome Plot which might be prejudicial 
o the Parliament, [voted againſt! holding a 
Countil of Officers during that Seſſions of Far- 
amen; and moreover, that, no Perſon, ſhould 
taken an Oath, not to diſturb; the Parliament's 
Nerations + TG 11 


On the 22d off 


Richard at firſt refuſed to 


therefore, inſtead of approving his Deſign, ad- v 


xrobably they would never have thought of 


forte he caballed a 


£4 2% : $9 D innen ? 3 

1 Abril, Richard had Notice fo 
t the Officers had reſdl ved to force him to 
4 , | , 2 : : | \ 


A * * "FP 


diſſolve the Parliament, He immediately aſ- 
ſembled his Council to prevent, by their Ad- 
vice, this Attempt, Some were of Opinion, 
that he ought abſolutely to refuſe ſuch a De- 
mand, and as his only Support, . adhere to the 
Parliament, Others adviſed him to leave the 
Palace, and ſuffer the Officers to act as they 
pleaſed with the Parliament, without any Pro- 
miſe of its Diſſolution. During theſe Irreſolu- 
tions, De/borough, with a ſtrong Retinue, de- 
manded an Audience of the Protector, and 
required him in- the Name of the Officers, 
to diſſolve the Parliament; threatning, if it 
were not ſpeedily done, they would ſet fire 
to the Houſe, and kill all who ſhould reſiſt. 
grant this Demand, 
but he was told, his Refuſal would be at- 
tended with danger to himſelf; and that they 
were reſolved to obtain by fair Means or foul, 
what they demanded. At laſt, Richard pro- 
miſed to diſſolve the Parliament by Commiſſion 
under the Great Seal. But as the Commons, 
informed of what paſſed, had adjourned them- 
ſelves for three Days, the Parliament was 
diſſolved by Proclamation. 


garded, tho' he ftill bore the Title of Pro- 
tector. The Officers conſidered him as an impo- 
tent Adverſary, incapable of hurting them. 
So he loſt on a ſudden the Support of the 
Parliament, without gaining that of the Army. 
After the Parliament was diſſolved, the great 
Council of Officers thought themſelves impow- 
cred to ſettle the Government as they pleaſed, 
without conſulting the Protector, whowas now 
regarded but as a private Perſon. .. This An- 
archy however laſted. but a few Days, during 
which the Officers elected Fleetwoad for their 
General. After this they conſidered of ſet- 
tling the Government, it being impoſſible the 
preſent Situation of Affairs ſhould long con- 
e 5, 229) Welt nt e 
Lambert, a Man of immoderate Ambition, 
would not have ſcrupled following the Exam 
ple of Oliver, had the Juncture ſeemed fa - 
vourable to him; but Hretmacd being his 
General, and the Idol of the Army, he could 
not hope to ſucceed in an Attempt to ſeize the 
Government. He therefore thought propet 
to wait a more convenient Opportunity. In 
the mean time making his Court to him, and 
endeavoured by his Flatteries to influence him, 
as Cromwell had formerly done Farfan. This 
Example made Lambert hope, that he might 
by this Means put himſelf one Day at the 
Head of the Government. To this End there- 
among the inferior Officers, to 


break Fleet wood: Meaſures, if they pointed to 
the Protectorſhip. This Lambert did with the 
greateſt Secrecy. In the mean time Femanod, 
as General, convened his Officers at Malling. 
r#- Houſe to ſettle the Government. All the 


From that time Richard was no longer tre- 


ſuperior Officers came; but at the ſame time 88 : 
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716 
the inferior Officers, by the Intrigues of Lam- 
bert, aſſembled at St. Fames's in much greater 

Numbers. Fs | 


This ſuffced to convince the Aſſembly at 


Malling ford- Houſe,” that a Diviſion between 
them and the inferior Officers could not but be 
dangerous to both, and that their | beſt Way 
-was to join-with thoſe inferior Officers in re- 
ſtoring the long Parliament, It is not known 
what was the Deſign of the chief Officers. with 
regard to the Government; but it is certain, 
the Propoſal of the inferior Officers were con- 
trary neither to the Principles nor Sentiments of 
the Army in general. However this be, all the 
Officers being united, declared. for the Good 
Old Cauſe, i. e. for the Cauſe ſupported by 
the Parliament; which brought Charles I. to 
th Scaffold: ; 100m e 4956 
Things being thus ſettled, Lambert at the 
Head of a conſiderable Number of Officers, 
repaired to the Houſe of Lenthal, the Speaker 
of the Long-Parliament, and preſented to 


him the Declaration of the great Council of Of- 
ficers, by which the Members of the Parlia- | 


ment, diſſolvd by Cromwell, were invited to 
return to the Exerciſe of their Authority. 
Thus the three Kingdoms were once more 
under the Dominion of a Parliament, which 
had not ſeared to imbrue their Hands in the 
Blood of their Sovereign; but with this Dif- 
ference, that the Number was reduced to the 
half of what it was in 1648, when the 
Preſbyterian Members were excluded. Hence 
they were in Deriſion called the Rump Parlia- 
ment, in Alluſion to a Fowl all devoured but 
the Rump. The Preſbyterian Members who 
had been expelled in 1648, would have re- 
ſum' d their Seats, but none were admitted be- 
ſide thoſe who had ſate from the firſt of 
Jan. 1648, to the 20th of April 1653. 
When the Parliament was reſtored to their 
Authority, they ſent Clarges to Monk, to en- 
gage his Submiſſion to the new Government. 
The late Change in England having been little 
ſoreſeen in Monk, he had not time to take 
any Meaſures to regulate his Conduct. 
When he ſounded his Officers, he found they 
were pre- engaged by Letters from their Friends 
in London. 80 all he could do after the Ar- 
rival. of Clarges, was to acquieſce, and expreſs 
his Satisfaction to ſee the Parliament re- 


Mean while the Parliament having received 
confuſed Informations of a Plot forming in 
favour of the King, the Royaliſts had Orders 
to withdraw twenty Miles from London. All 
began to be weary of the Tyranny of an In- 
dependent Parliament, conſiſting of forty Per- 
ſons, and of an Army, whoſe Officers under 
dolour of promoting Piety, and extending the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, had only their own) In- 
tereſt in view. The Members of the Preſby- 
terian Party. who were expelled the Houſe in 


30 
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with the King's Party, to deliver the Najy 


and they immediately put the Militia into the 
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1648, ſeeing little Appearance of ever ny, 
vering the Ground they had loſt, agreed at ff 


from the Servitude to which it was reduced, | 
was on the Hopes that the Preſbyterians way 
afliſt, at leaſt not oppoſe them, that the Ry, 
aliſts projected an Inſurrection in ſeveral Pas 
of the Kingdom. For this Purpoſe they, 
tended to ſeizeat once on Glouceſter, Lynn, Pj, 
mouth, Exeter and Chefter, Mr. Modi, 
croſſed the Sea, to inform the King of the pu. 
ject, which he thought fo well laid, that 
repaired ſecretly to Calais, and to St. Maj 
to be near England in caſe the Plot ſucceeds 
But the Project vaniſh'd. ' Sir Richard Jil, 
betrayed the King's Party, ' informing Thur}, 
of it, who acquainted the Council of but, 


Hands of Perſons of approved Fidelity, ad 
took other Precautions, which invincibly d 
{tructed the Execution of this Deſign. My. 
fey, taken in attempting to ſurprize Gloucefi 
found Means to eſcape. The Lord Wilt 
by of | Parham, and Sit Horatio Towmſni 
who were gone to the Weſt to ſerve the King 


were arreſted and ſent to Priſon. There ms * | 
only Sir George Booth, who afſembling abolt « 2 | 
4. or 5000. Men, took Cheſter Sir Think Du 102 
Middleton joining him with ſome Troops: Bit or ith 
theſe two united Bodies wete ſo inconfiderible Ayia 
that Lambert, who matched agzinſt then ly iſ... e 
order of Parliament, eaſily defeated them, au teen 8 5 
retook Cbeſter. Sir George Booth; ſotne D WM = 1 p 
after, was taken in Woman's Cloaths, u «: 8 
brought to the Tower of Lndm. de © 
The Defeat of Sir George Booth and ts I bir f. 
Party, heightned much che Spirits of the did HH ae 
Officers of the Army, who began now t a 
contrive how to reſtore the Military Pom the Arn 
to its former Greatneſs, which was ſomeviut . Alteratio 
of late leſſened by the Parliament. To effect up a fi - 
this, there was a ſtrict Correſpondenee held This © 
between ſome of the Officers at Londen, and bert; 10 
Lambert, and thoſe with him in Lancoſhmn, y attr 
Cheſhire, and the Parts adjacent. The Di BWW ouch 
ficulty was, how to engage the inferior 05 they fad 
ficers (who were - ſomewhat affected vil uſe 
the immediate Dependance on the Houſe, . poſe, in | 
receiving Commiſſions from the Hands of the 22 
Speaker) to obviate this, it was adviſed tot Bp Se 
tempt nothing at the General- Council of Gar in th 
ficers in London; but to begin with thoſe by able, 
Lambert's Brigade, as moſt exalted by ther e 
late good Fortune ; and therefore now at betten 
be ſeduced by any plauſible Advantage g -s l. 
Power. Theſe therefore were all cane Crs of th 
at Derby; and the firſt Thing on chic the their Inn 
began their Debate, was the Conſtitution of 4 What wa 
Army; the Unity, Diſcipline, and ae, e the 
whereof, they ſaid was invaded by 47 1 that the 
of Neuters and Malignants : They com 4 ö uchenfie 
of ' ſeveral Miſcarriages in the C ib Ade, org 
ſtrations of Government, ane of che Toll, / 


2 


and Backwardneſs of Perſons in Authority and 
Truſt in the Counties, and the Defection of 
many Corporations, both which appear'd in the 
Time of the late Inſurrection. Theſe Things 
were artificially inſinuated into the Minds of 
he inferior Officers, who were eaſily enough 
dawn to an Opinion of their own Power, and 
o think themſelves qualified to give Laws to 
a but themſelves, 

However. theſe Matters were at firſt only 


oreed, that Colonel Zanchy, Colonel Michael, 
Major Creed, and ſome few others, ſhould 
meet as a Committee for the reſt, to re- 
duce them into Form, which was according- 
y done. Lambert himſelf went privately to 
Lindon, and Lieutenant Colonel Duckenfield, 


quaint the General Council of Officers with 
theſe Proceedings; and ſhortly after, the whole 
Matter being digeſted into the Form of a Pe- 
tition, was ſent up in a Letter incloſed to 
Colonel Aſhfield, Colonel Cobbet, and Ducken- 
1d, by whom, or any one of them, it was 
o be delivered to Fleetwood, to be commu- 
nicated to the General Council of Officers; 


to London, an Officer was diſpatched with a 
Duplicate of it to General Monk, and a Let- 
ter with it, to deſire his Concurrence, and 
that the Officers of his Army might joyn with 
dem; which Letter was ſubſcribed by four- 
teen of the chief Officers employed under 
Lambert, 1 | 
dir Arthur Haſlertg had ſecret Intimation of 
theſe Conſultations at Derby ; and the next 
Day after the Petition came to London, he 
moved the Parliament againſt it, exclaiming 
with much Earneſtneſs againſt the Officers of 
the Army, who, he ſaid, were attempting 
Alterations in the Government, to the ſetting 
ua ſingle Perſon over them. | | 

This put the Houſe into a Jealouſy of Lam- 
bert; to whom, in their private Diſcourſes, 
they attributed the whole Contrivance; and 


they ſaid he aſpired to ſucceed Cromwell ; and 

uſe jt was not yet time to effect his Pur- 
poſe, in his own Perſon, - he would ſet. up 
Bletiword to be General of the Armies in En- 


elf in the next Command to him, to be there 
by able, with leſs Envy, to compaſs his Ends, 
| Fleetwood confeſſed he had the Copy of a 
| Fetition, but ſeemed much perplexed at Haſle- 
s laying ſuch an Impatation on the Offi- 
ad ol the Army, and endeavoured to juſtify 


a was alledged: but all he ſaid could not 
be the Heat raiſed by Haſſerig, inſomuch, 


Muckenjelg, .whom.. he: affirmed: to have the 
25 in their Hands, ſhould that After- 


4 
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reated of in generals, it being moved and a- 


Creature of his preſently followed, to ac- 


land at the ſame Time, when this was ſent 


though he out wardly appeared paſſive in it, 
Land, Scotland and Ireland, and eſtabliſh him- 
their own Authority againſt the 


their Innocence, as tending. nothing leſs than 


that they ordered, that Aſbfield,” Cobbet, and 
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noon attend the Houſe with it, and appointed 
Fleetwood to give them Notice thereof, and 
to bring with him the Copy he had. In 
the Afternoon, the three Officers mentioned, 
attended with their Petition ; the Subſtance of 
which was, to deſire the Parliament to make 
Fleetwood Commander in Chief of the Army, 
and Lambert next under him. „ 

After the Reading of this Paper, the Houſe 
adjourned till the next Morning, and ordered 
them to reſume the Debate of it, and that no 
other Buſineſs ſhould intervene : And at their 
Meeting they voted, That to have any more 
General Officers in the Army, than are already 
ſettled by the Parliament, is needleſs, charge- 

able, and dangerous to the Commonwealth ; and 
that Fleetwood ſhall acquaint them with this 
Reſolve. 5 | 5 

The Houſe a little befere this Agitation, 
had begun to court General Monk very much, 
as thinking it a Matter of no ſmall Impor- 
tance to gain him wholly to them. And he 
having ſent a Letter to them, to acquaint them 
with the peaceable Condition of Scotland, in 

Obedience to their Government, and com- 
mended the Temper of his Army: They re- 
turned him Anſwer the ſame Day with the 
Thanks of the Houſe, and let him know, 
The high Eſteem they had of his Services, which 
with ſo much Valour, Prudence, and Faithful. 
neſs, he had performed. _ 
| Upon the 10th of the ſaid Month, they 
took the Propoſals in the Army's Repreſenta- 
tion into Debate; and anſwered the fame ſo 
little to the Content of the Preſenters, as filled 
the Army with ſtrange Rumours, On the 


other ſide the Parliament, to provide againſt 


all Accidents, conſulted, if any Breach ſhould 
be made upon their Government, how to leave 
them that did it, as deſtitute as might be of 
Means and Authority to maintain themſelves 


in ſuch Actings; and ſince nothing could more 
weaken them in ſuch Confuſion than want of 


Money, they for a time deferred their further 
Conſideration on the Propoſals of the Repre- 
ſentation, and made an Act againſt the raiſing 
of Money upon the People without Conſent 
of Parliament. | 7% 
On the 12th of October, the Reverend Mr, 
Nicholas Monk (the General's Brother) arrived 
from Scotland, and had Orders from the Ge- 
neral to tell Clarges, 'That he was reſolved, i 
the Parliament would be: reſolute in aſſerting 


afſift them in it, and if required thereunto, 


march into England in their Defence, .Clarges, 


early the next Morning, communicated this 
to Walton, Haſlerig and Scot, who were ſo 
much encouraged by it, that at the firſt Sit- 


might.be ſhut, that none. of their 
8 8 go out; and then after a long 
bri 


and 
R 


my, be would - 


ting of the Houſe, they moved, that the Doors 
Members 


Debate, they ordered that Lambert, Beg. 4 3 
. ; 9 borou, . 
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Boro, Cobbet, and ſome other principal Offi- 
cers ſhould be caſhiered. They then annulled 
'Fleetaword's Commiſſion, and named Commiſ- 
fioners for the Government of the Army. 
Mean while, the Council of State being in- 
formed that Lambert was aſſembling the Ar- 
my, ordered two Regiments to Weſtminſter to 
guard the Parliament. This did not prevent 
TZambert from executing his Deſign. Having 
dra vin ſome Regiments into London, he ſe- 


cured all the Avenues to the Parliament. Im- 


mediately after, the Speaker going to the 
Houſe in his Coach, was ſtopped by Lambert, 
and forcedto return. At the fame Time he 
took care to ſtop thoſe Members who were 
going to the Houſe, and hindered them en- 
tering. So the Parliament not being able to 
ſit that Day, the two Regiments placed at 
Weſtminſter to ſecure them from Violence re- 
tired, after having remained there till Night. 
No ſooner were they gone, but . Fleetwood 
ſeized their Poſts, and placed a ſtrong Guard 
at the Door of the Parliament-Houſe, to re- 
tard the Members aſſembling. The next Day 
the chief Officers of the Army met at M bite- 
hall, and choſe ten Perſons as a Council to 
manage the Affairs of the Common: wealth 
till further Order, Theſe were Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Whit/och, Sir Harry Vane, Deſborow, 
Sir James Harrington, Salway, Berry, Syden- 
ham, and Archibald Johnſon a Scotebman. 
But a Check was ſoon put to their Ca- 
reer, at the Arrival of Letters from General 
Monk in Scotland, to Fleetwood and Lambert; 
complaining therein, Of their Violation of 
FAITRH t# the Parliament, and declared hrs 
* Reſolution to rhdeavour to reflore them to their 
Power, againſt all Oppoſition whatſoever. 
In the mean while that Monk was preparing 
with all poſſible Diligence for this Expedition, 
Clarges, his'Brother-in-Law, arrived in Scot- 
land, being ſent by the Committee of Safety, 
Hately, Vane, Fleetwood, Lambert, Defborow, 
&e. with a Propoſal for a Treaty. And it was 
reſolved between them to accept the Propoſal, 


not with defign to conclude the Treaty, but to 
gain Time till Mont's Army 


was ready. A- 


the 1'5th of November, 1659, to 
nA e 144711018 2 $.q- 4 41 / 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


the great Diſſatisfaction of Mont, whoſe Aim bert to 
was to prolong the Negotiation, and the Troops 
break off. It would be needleſs to inſert fi, . bliſhed, | 
Treaty, by reaſon it was never executed who was 
ſhall only obſerve, that by the firſt Article im. At 
vigorous Oppoſition to the King's Reſtoration Kme oth 
was agreed to by both Parties. Mond. u 1 ſided wit 
receiving the Treaty, evaded the Ratifcation own Hou 
pretending, his Commiſſioners had acted con. On the 
trary to their Inſtructions. f Monz ente 
The Members of the late Parliament were bis Arrive 
not idle, while Monk was preparing to march fax, form 
into England. They believed, or pretended to Head of 1 
believe, that Mont had no other View then Poſſeſſion 
the Reſtitution of the Parliament, and in iuto Lor 
this Belief, conſidered Monb's Friends 2; had many 
their own. This was true in general, tho while, , th. 
fome of Monk's Adherents in London, better yery active 
informed than the reſt, knew what they were the 2d of | 
to believe. However, all the Friends of the to be of t 
Parliament united to ſupport Mont's Deſigns for their C 
imagining, the reſtoring the Parliament was for them 
his ſole Intention. For that Reaſon, the provided, . 
Members who had formed the Council of thould take 
State, before the Interruption of the Parlia- bs Family 
ment, being privately aſſembled, ſent Mont This. Oa 
a Commiſſion, conſtituting him General of erer been 
ro Armies of England, Scotland, and Ire oy to that 
and. -- 24. e 178! that not thi 
On the other hand, Colonel Withun, Go- Vue, they 
vernor of Portſmouth, Monk's particular Friend, «ety Mer 
declared for the Parliament, and received into the fad Oat 
his Garriſon Haflerig, Walton, and Morty, Colonel Fiz 
three Members of the Houſe the moſt incenſed Ingolaſoby, a. 
againſt the Army. The Committee of Safety, Wo alledge 
upon Notice of this Defection, ſent a Detach- Wdence to 1 
ment of the Army to block up Portſmouth, gud Men," a 
but the Soldiers deſerted their Officers, declar'd WW ©n/cientious 
for the Parliament, and were received into Forerunner 4 
Portſmouth as Friends. At the fame time, ſriences, 80 
Vice-admiral Lawſon declared for the Parlia- al of State. 
ment againſt the 'Army, and ' entered the & it which 
Thames to awe the 'Committee's Adherents, Oath, Mr, 3 
Lambert, who commanded a Body of the John, Colon 
Army in the North, being informed of the many more, 
ill Situation of Affairs, diſpatched Deſv- 2 = 
t fit 


rough's Regiment to the Afſiſtance of his 


Friends in London, but that Regiment at &. , Ude leadin 
Albans declared for the Parliament. On the ng this Differ 
Defections, Fleetwood, and the reſt of the ut the Oa 
Committee of Safety, were in the utmol: E dan Gene 
Perplexity; they durſt not traſt their 0 BY thereun 
Soldiers, and knew not what Courſe to take. "oo Member 
At laſt, his Collegues and-himfelf wantns f dr to & 
Capacity and Reſolution'to extricate themſelie 2 Direct. 
ont of ſuch an Emergency, conſented to ! tk AS ſoon” 

| ei of the Parliament, and voluntarily 1 Place 
reſigned their uſurped Authority. . Par: ween 'Z 
Thus on the 2675 of Dectener 1 ih I 3 0 
ment met peaceably, and named a Comm. - MW 
to govern the Ay under their ets . 3 
They Wer eee e eee, 
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rt to diſperſe his Forces; but Lambert's 
Troops hearing the Parliament was re-eſta- 
plihed, had put their General under Arreſt, 
who was ſent Priſoner to the Tower of Lan- 
hn. At the ſame time Sir Harry Vane, and 
me other Members of Parliment who had 
{ded with the Army, were confined to their 


own Houſes. 


On the 2d of January, 16 50-60, General 


nk entered England with his Army; and on 
dis Arrival at Toræ he found the Lord Fair- 
fax, formerly General to the Parliament, at the 
Head of ſome Troops of that County, and in 
poſſeſſion of the City; who received "Monk 
iuto Dr without any Difficulty, and they 
had many Conferences together. In the mean 
while, the newly- reſtored Members, began 
very actively in ſettling their Affairs; and on 
the 2d of Fanuury, they name one and thirty 
to be of the Council of State, paſſing an Act 
ſor their Conſtitution, and ſeveral Inſtructions 
for them to act by: amongſt which it was 
provided, t hat none ſhould fit but ſuch as 
ſhould take an Oath of Abjuration of the TOUS, 
h Family, and Government, 

This. Oath being ſtricter than any that had 
erer been impoſed, was by many dyliked : 
And to that Height this Buſineſs was brought, 
that not thinking it enough for the Council of 
State, they drove on to have it ordered, that 
evety Member in the Houſe ſhould alſo take 
the ſaid Oath : This was ſtrongly oppoſed by 
Colonel Fielder, Weaver, Dove, Hutchinſon, 
hgolaſby, and many more of the ſoberer ſort, 
wo alledged, if would be a confining of Pro- 
wence to make ſuch an Oath, a Snare to many 
god Men, and a Terror to fuch as were truly 
Cmſeientious,. who might - ſuſpett this to be a 
Firerunner of many Oaths to fetter their Con- 
ſenences, So that when the Act for the Coun- 
el of State came to be executed, in that part 
a it which was the Adminiſtration of the 
Oah, Mr. Veaver, Colonel Morley, Oliver St. 
Jahn, Colonel Fogg, the Lord Fairfax, and 
many more, even a third part at leaſt of their 
Number refuſed it, and were therefore not ad- 
nitted to fit and 48. = 

The leading Members of Parliament find- 
ng this Difference growing amongſt themſelves 
about the Oath of Abjuration, contrived how 
D © draw General- Monk to their Party; and in 
Order thereunto, Scet and Robinſon, two of 

ir Members, were. ſent to meet him upon 

Way to congratulate! 'his Return, but with 
itte Directions, to en gage him to take the 

as ſoon as He came to London, Lein be 

wo his Place in the Council of State. 47 
pen Leiceſter and- Nottingham, the 
A ament's Commiſſioners met the General, 
her accompanied him in his March; At Teice- 
Sr expected to be attacked About the 


0 think * to divert it. Clarges told him, 


\ | \ 


of Abſaration, and was much troubled 


He had à plain and fair Anfwer to niake to 


them, which was, That he heard many Men of 


undoubted Integrity had refuſed the Oath ; and 


till he came to London, to hear the 75 on 


both ſides, for the taking and refuſnig, be could 


not with Prudence reſolve it. This Advice he 
followed, and ſucceeded in it. Soo? and Roz 


binſon at their firſt Interview told him, That the 
Parliament had ordered a thouſand Poinds' a 
Year for ever to be ſettled on him, and appointed 
them to acquaint” him with it; and to let him 


know the Senſe the Parliament had of his great 


Services, and that they were providing Monies 
for his Soldiers, and were glad to 121 of Br 
repairing to London. 

The General was never more put to it chen 
in this Journey to diſſemble his Inelinations; 
for theſe Men watched every Moment of Bis 
Time. At Harborough Alderman Fruhe, All 
derman Vincent, and Mr. Bromfield; met him 
as Commiſſioners from the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen, and Common-Council' of London; 
and at the ſame time Sir Fohn Norris, with 
many of the chief Gentry of Northampton- 
Fare, welcomed him into their Count 

The Citizens, after a congratulatory Zech, 
fell upon Particulars for the general Settlement 
of the Kingdom; and Mr. Bromfield, in a 
handſome free Speech, after the Enumeration 
of the ſeveral Calamities it lay under, as the 
beſt Remedy, propoſed the Re-admiſſion of 
the ſecluded Members, that the Parliament 
might be full and free. As he continued his 
March he had many ſuch Addreſſes preſented 
to him. All which were anſwered with much 
Reſpect by him, although he durſt not diſ- 
cover his Approbation of their Defires : And 
it is very obſervable, that in all the Counties 
ſo much Caution was obſerved, that no Gen- 
tlemen ſigned any of theſe Addreſſes that had 


ever been engaged in his preſent Majefty's, or 


his Royal Father's Tous, nor "Karee any of the 
Bone of ſuch. | 1 
When he came to St. Alban 3, he wrote 1 
the Parliament, defiring that the Regiments 
in the City might be ſent to more aida 
varters, it not being convenient that Troops 


which had ſo lately been in Rebellion, ſhou 15 


mix with thoſe who were intirely devoted 


the Parliament. With this Letter he ſent the 


Manner in which his Soldiers ight be lodged 
in London, and the Ounrte Wer might 155 
aſſigned to the W which tet to be 
removed. Though this Demand was ſuſpettetl 
to have in it ſome Myſtery, it wag however 


granted by a Majority of Voices, and the | 


Regiments in the City were ordered to with- 


draw. And on the 3d of February be ente 
London in Triumph. : 

On Monday, Neuer the 64h," ke mas 85 
brought with great Ceremony to the | 
Commons, where '\a Chair was {et for Eo 
within the Bar; and he was deſired to fit 
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and deſired Leave to ſtand behind it. Then 
the Speaker, after a Compliment in the Stile 
of thoſe Times, returned the hearty Thanks 
of the Houſe to himſelf and his Officers and 
Soldiers, for the Part. they had in reſtoring 
the Parliament to their former Place and Dig- 
nity. The General returned his Thanks for 
the great Honour they had ſhewed him for 
doing only his Duty. But afterwards he took 
. Occaſion to obſerve to them, that the fewer 
Oaths and Engagements were impoſed, the 
ſooner would the Settlement they propoſed be 
attained. He told them, this would recon- 
cile the ſober Gentry to- them, and enlarge 
their Intereſt; and moved them to keep not 
only the Cavalier, but the Fanatick Party out 
of Power. He then added. ſome Things re- 
lating to Ireland and Scotland, with which he 


.: Scot, and fome others, were much offended 
that he aſſumed fo much in this Speech, and 
were once thinking to interrupt him. They 
complained to their Confidents, That he was 
too pofitrve in undertaking for the Officers in 
Iceland, of whoſe. Affections to the Parliament 
in tbe preſent Conſtitution of it, there was juft 
 - Cauſe of Doubt, and that in the whole Speech 
N he. ſeemed to affect Popularity, and gave the 
Cavaliers a. Poſſibility of being received into the 
Exerciſe of Truſt, with a total Excluſion of the 
more /tri# Parliament Party,” under the Notion 
Ihe Parliament, two Days after, had oc- 
caſion to try Monk's Fidelity, whether he was 
fo devoted to their Intereſt as he would have it 
appear. The Common-Council of the City 
of Landon aſſembling the 7th of February, 

* reſolved. to pay no more Taxes, till the Par- 
Lament was filled. Upon Advice of this Re- 
ſolution, the Parliament ordered Monk to lead 
his Army into the City, ſeize eleven Members 
of the Common- Council, and pull down the 
Chains, Gates, and Portcullices Monk o- 
the Order, and aſſembling his Forces, 


entered the City, and arreſted the eleven 


Members of the Common- Council. Then he 
wrote to the Parliament an Account of his 
Proceedings, praying them withal to moderate 

their Rigour, with reſpect to the Gates and 
Portcullices. But the Parliament, whether 
; through Animoſity againſt the City, or a fur- 


engage him in an irreconcileable ' Quarrel 

: With the City, inſiſted on a punctual Com- 

Pliance with their Order, and were immedi- 

_ately obeyed. After this he returned with his 

| | Troops io hiteball, which diſpleaſecl the 

=. Parliament, believing Mank ought not to 
 - have quitted the City without their Order. 

boch his Friends, and the. City of Londen. 
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The HIS TORT of ENGLAND, 
236 down: But he modeſtly declined this Honour, | 


ror, in quarrelling with the Londoners, wi, 


rial of Mank's Fidelity, and perhaps to 


vas diſper 
lowed wit 
hires in e. 
Rumps We 


looked upon him as a perfidious Man, wh 0 hay 
only amuſed them with Hopes of ſupportin 
the Re- admiſſion of the ſecluded Member, in 
order to know their Sentiments, and ax al 


abſolutely devoted to the Parliament, 05 jament. . 
the other hand, his Friends repreſenteq | Mil dier, ſent 
him, that he was guilty of an irreparable E. Mi 1 witl 


national Ai 
the Inhabi 
that his P. 
the City, te 
hand the I 
him to ſta 
that the Pa 
to corrupt 
Haſerig h 
London to 
void the 8 


February, - 


were alone able to ſupport him againſt a pr. 
liament, bent upon his Ruin, whatever the; 
might pretend. © ; 

Monk, convinced by theſe Reaſons, thought 
only of repairing his Error, by an open Rup. 
ture with the Parliament; in order to regain 
the Eſteem of the City. He therefore fem 
Clarges, his Confident, without Loſs of Time 
to Sir Thomas Alleyne Lord-Mayor, to tel 
him he was ſorry for what he had done, ant 
deſired a Conference with him and the Com. 


mon-Council, to make Reparation for uh ting Men 
Fault. But Clarges could obtain nothing fn © he feclo 
the Lord-Mayor, who was perſuaded tha But the C 
Monk was deceitful and treacherous, mi *** ſittin 
ſought only to deceive him. Notwithſtanding Mi, e 
this, the General aſſembled: his Forces, with the Condit 
a Reſolution to march once more into the But Monk f 
City, and be reconciled to the Magiſtrate, to bring * 
whatever might be the Conſequence. At hi by might f 
Departure he ſent a Letter to the Parliament, army and 1 
complaining, That they gave too much Cunte. v introduc 
nance to Lambert, Vane, and ſeveral that an. Houſe, in 
gaged with the late Committee of Safety; au ug. But 
that they bad permitted Ludlow, ard i de Army 
others, to fit in their Houſe, that bad len by Wl © and ac 
Sir Charles Coote, and fome of the Iriſh Of- 382 
ficers, accuſed of High- Treaſon; and but a On. L 
countenanced too much a late Petition to exchud: 3 
the moſt ſober and conſcientious, both Miniſm e 7 
and others, by Oaths, from all Employment au 22 
Maintenance: And in Concluſion, to requeſt, 1 15 xd 
That by Friday next they ſhould ſue ot * _ Re 
Writs to fill up their Houſe ; and when fills ow = 5 8 
ſhould riſe at their appainted Time, io gi 5 1 ry 
Place to a full and fret Parliament. n 
Monk was now marched into the City, and 96 I 
had, though with great Difficulty, prevailed * ament, 
with the Mayor to aſſemble the Common | * * 
council that Afternoon. And making a Spec the Ind 7 
to them, he teſtified his Concern for havin 1 N 
accepted a Commiſſion, ſo diſagreeable to the ft to wh a 
City in its Execution, That he was fore f Jet de 
accept it, or reſign his Command, which he to all th 1 
thought proper to keep at that Junctule, fr Chan - g 
the Good of the City, and of the whole V BWW de 6 
tion, whaſe Happineſs and Advantage be {0 G Pier 
to the utmoſt of his Power always promo all Ade | 
To give an unqueſtionable Proof of his 2 at Clau 45 
rity, he communicated his Letter to the Pat Army As 
liament, As this Proof was convincing, W. fring RY K 
Council vas appeaſed, and Monk looke! % kö Pari, 
as" a, Friend come 10 their Relief, 00” "Wh 25 Dy, du 
"ſtanding abe Trangkione of the fer ß 
Day. When the News of this Reconcln | 


. 


diſperſed through the City, it was fol- 
. Et the Ringing of Bells, and Bone- 
fres in every Street, at which numberleſs 


dumps were roaſted, in contempt of the Par- 


ment. The Council of State, ſome Days 
her, ſent to deſire Monk to come and affiſt 
tem with his Counſels, in regulating the 
tional Affairs. To which he anſwered, that 
the Inhabitants of London were fo diſſatisfied, 
that his Preſence was abſolutely neceſſary in 
the City, to keep them in Awe. On the other 
tnd the Lord Mayor and Aldermen conjured 
tim to ſtay in the City, acquainting him, 
hat the Parliament was ſecretly endeavouring 
to corrupt his Army, and that Sir Arthur 
Hoſlerig had written to ſeveral Perſons in 
Lmden to that End; ſo Monk took care to a- 
wid the Snare. At length on the 18h of 
Feruary, Monk ſo managed, that ſome of the 
fitting Members had a Conference with ſome 
of the ſecluded, concerning their Re- admiſſion. 
zut the Conference proved fruitleſs, becauſe 
theſe fitting Members could not, or would 
not, undertake for the Parliament's accepting 
the Conditions which might be agreed on. 


dat Monk found himſelf indiſpenſably obliged 


to bring it to a ſpeedy Concluſion, leſt a De- 
by might produce an Agreement between the 
Army and Parliament. Therefore he reſolved 
to introduce the ſecluded Members into the 
Houſe, in ſpite of thoſe who were then fit- 
titg. But as this could not be done without 
the Army's Aſſiſtance, he afſembled his Offi- 
ces, and acquainted them with his Intentions. 
All conſented on certain Conditions relating to 
their own Intereſts, and which were poſitively 
promiſed, Then Monk made the ſecluded 
Members engage, that after their Re-admiſſion, 
| they would Gols the preſent Parliament and 
all a new one. 5 

Theſe Reſolutions being taken, the General 
repaired to Vhitebull, accompanied by all the 
kcluded Members, and after an Exhortation 
to take care of the Intereſts of the Nation, 
gave them a Guard to conduct them to the 
Parliament, where they took their Seats with - 
out any previous Notice to the fitting Mem- 
ders, They were ſo ſuperiour in Number to 
the Independents, that the Heads of that Party, 
fer a ſhort Demur among themſelves, thou 

fit to withdraw, and abandon their Cauſe. 
Mn, the fame Day, wrote circular Letters 
bo all the Regiments, to inform them of the 
Change in the Parliament; to aſſure them of 
the reſtored Members Zeal for the Intereſts of 
the Army, and to defire their Oppoſition to 
al Attempts in favour of Charles Stuart. This 
t Clauſe was thought neceſſary to keep the 
«my in Temper, which was yet far fror de- 
mme the King's Reſtoration, 

This Parliament continued their Seſſion but 
?5 Days, during which they did feveral things, 


F 


CHARLES II. 


they applied themſelves to vindicate the Ho- 


they were fitting,” and took bis Place in the 


were, General George Monk, William Pier- 


miſſioner Widdringim, Sir Yohn, Evelin or 


| 7 
plainly ſhewing they were far from being Ene- 
mies to his Majeſty. Some of their Proceed- 
ings F ſhall here mention: In the firſt Place 


nour of their Houſe, as far as in them lay, 
by annulling and expunging out of the Jour- 
nals all Votes whereby they were diſabled from 
fitting 'as Members therein. Next, they or- 
dered the Citizens which were committed by 
the Council of State's Orders, when the City 
Gates were broken, to be releaſed; as alſo all 
others who were any where impriſoned upon 
Sir George Booth's Riſing, or for making Ad- 
dreſſes for the Admiſſion of the ſecluded Mem- 
bers. Moreover, they conſtituted General 
Monk by Act of Parliament, Captain General 
of all the Armies of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, Laſtly they ifolved themſelves, af- 
ter having iſſued out Writs for a free Parlia- 
m_—_ . 
Some there were of the teſtored Members, 
who at the firſt Admiſſion, could not well be 
preſent, by reaſon of their far diſtant Habi- 
tations; of which Number was Mr. Vilſiam 
Morris, whom Mr. Nicholas Monk, the Ge- 
neral's Brother, knowing to be a prudent Per- 
ſon, and well diſpoſed for his Prince's Service, 
writ to Clarges to put the General in Mind 
of ſending for him, that being near him, he 
might be aſſiſtant to him in his Counſels: To 
this the General was eaſily perſuaded, having 
had long before, by his Brother's Report of 
him, a good Opinion of his Abilities and 
Worth. Clarges acquainted Mr. Nicholas 
Monk with what be had done, and incloſeda 
Letter from the General to Mr. Morrice, to 
acquaint him with his Admiſſion. of the ſe- 
cluded Members, and to deſire him to repair | 
to the Parliament; where he arrived whilſt - 
Houſe ; wherein he appeared a moſt uſeful 
Inſtrument by his great. Abilities, in promoting 
and carrying on of the General's Aﬀairs in re- 
lation to his Majeſty's Intereſt, , © 5 
The Parliament repealed the Act for the 
fotmer Council of State, and the Oath of Ab-- 
juration, and paſſed an Act for another Coyn- = 


* 


cil to confiſt of onę and any Perſons ; which 


point, Fobn Crew, Eſq; Colonel Roſſiter , 
Richard Knightly, Eſq; Colonel Popham, Co- 
lone Morley, Lord Fairfax, Sir Anthony Aſh 
ley Cooper, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Lord Chic 
Juſtice Sf. Fobn, Sir Jobn Temple, Lord Com- 


. 


Wits, Sir Willian Waller, Sir Richard Onflow, 
Sir Willian Lewis, Colonel Edward Montague, 


Colonel Edward Horley, Colonel Richard © 3 
Norton, Arthur Anneſley, Eq; Denzil Þ 4 
Eſq; Colonel George Thomſen, obn Trevor --*, cl 
Fr Sir Jobn Holland, Sir Tobn Potts, Colonel „ 
Jom Birch, Sit Har bottle 'Grim/tone,, o © 2 


enzsl Holes, 
E 


TO” Sinn, 
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Swinſin, Eiq; F Weaver, Eſq; Serjeant. 


Maynard; . moſt of them Men of Integrity, 
and well affected to kingly Government, 
Theſe Proceedings ſoon convinced the Re- 
ublicans, that the King's Reſtoration was re- 
ſolved. To prevent this Blow, which muſt 


cruſh them entirely, they endeavoured to per- 


ſuade General Monk to take upon himſelf the 
Government, and ſupply the Place of Oliver 
Cromwell, chuſing rather to acknowledge him 
for Governor, or even Sovereign, than be ex- 
poſed to the King's Vengeance. Monk having 
donſtantly rejected this Offer, they applied to 
Clarges to deſire him to perſuade the General 
to aceept the Government. But Clarges diſ- 
covered their Propoſal to the Council of State, 
Who, if Monk had not interceded, would have 
puniſhed them ſeverely. + DE 
The Day after the Parliament's Diſſolution, 
Sir Jobn Greenvil, ſent by the King to Gene- 
ral Monk, was introduced to him in the Night. 
He informed him, the King expected great 
Services from him, and that he would finiſh 
a Work ſo happily begun, and even far ad- 


vanced. Monk anſwered, he was always diſ- 


poſed to ſerve his Majeſty to the utmoſt of 

is Power; but the Troops were yet fo averſe 
to his Reftoration, that the Deſign could not 
be kept too ſecret, becauſe a Diſcovery would 
give occafian to the Republicans to overturn 
it. He added, the better to execute the pro- 


jected Deſign, it was abſolutely neceſſary for 


the King. to prepare a Declaration capable of 
diſpelling the Fears of thoſe who were moſt 
guilty, and promiſe a free and general Par- 
don, except ſuch as. ſhould be. exempted by 
Parliament. Laſtly, his Advice was, that the 
King ſhould. remove in time to ſome Town 
in. the United Provinces, The King followed 
theſe Inſtructions, . and removed from Bruſſels 


* mo 


While the Hopes of the King and his Par- 
ty were daily increaſing, an Accident hap- 
pened, which might have been attended with 
{ll Conſequences, had it not been ſpeedily re- 


medied. This was Lambert's Eſcape out of 


to Breda, not without Danger of being ſtopped 


the, Tower, and his putting bimſelf at the 
oops, As he was greatly 


* 1 


ead of ſome Tr ; d 
eſtceined by the:Soldjers, it was to be feared 


all the Republicans, who were very numerous 


in the Army, would declare for him. Where- 


. fore Monk loſt not a Moment, to prevent this 


Danger, b fore the Miſchief ſpread too. far. 
aving aſſembled ſome diſcontented 


Lambert hayio 
Taste at Daventry, Ingoldſby was immediate- 


iy ſent againſt him with Monb's own Regi- 
nent, and ordered to take ſome other Troops 
his Way, and give bim Battle. This ex- 


5 treme Diligence did the Buſineſs effectually: 


Lambert had not yet Time to aſſemble 
nany  TOOPS, | Tngoldſby met him 13 Days 


I * 
* 8 * s a * N 8 — 
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the Officers of the Army. But Monk declind 


Guilt for the 


Pardon to all his Fubjects, excepting onh ſub 


of Commons, and preſented a Letter to i 
incloſed, which was read, as well as the Le- 


nicated to the Council of State and the AW} 


were now conſidered ag convincing P roo Fo 


after his Eſcape, defeated, and ſent him ,, 
the Tower. C The ? 

The 2 5th of April, 1660, the new P41, 
ment met, .in two Houſes, the one of Lords 
the other of Commons, agreeable to the * 
cient Conſtitution; the Earl of Marcleſi 
was choſen Speaker for the Lords, and 8 
Harbottle Grimſtone for the Commons. In 
the Houſe of Lords moſt were the King, 
Friends; and in that of the Commons, it ba 
found, that. many Royaliſts were eleq«2 
Moſt of the Preſbyterian Members were 90 
leſs zealous than the Royaliſts for the King's 
Reſtoration, which every one, wiſhed, not {, 
much, perhaps, out of Affection, as to ge. 
liver the Nation from the Dominion of tie 
Independents, and from the Tyranny of th; 
Army, which they had ſuffered twey 
Years, 55355 | | 

Two Days after the opening of the Parly. 
ment, Greenville, returning from Bruyſzj 
waited on Mont, with a Commiſſion from the 
King, conſtituting him Captain-General of 
all the Forces of the Three Kingdoms, and 
alſo with a Letter from his Majeſty, to be 
communicated to the Council of State, and 


opening the Letter, till he had received the 
Parliament's Directions. Mean while the 
Commons having adjourned themſelves tuo 
or three Days, Greenville applied himſelf to 
the Lords, with a Declaration dated che 14h 
of April, which was penned according to 
Monk's Advice given to Greenville, wherein 
the King faid, That to the End that fer if 
Punſhment my not engage any, conſcious uh 
tbemſelues of, what is paſt," to 4 Perſeverance ir 
future, he did by theſe Preſents 
declare, That he granted a free and generd 


Perſons as ſhall 157 0 be excepted by the Par. 
liament. And further declared, he was ray 
to conſent to any Act or Acts of Parianent, 
to the Purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the full Ss. 
tisfaftion of all the Arrears due to the Offcers 
and Soldiers of the Army, and that \ they ſpuul 
be received into his Service upon as good Pay 
Conditions as they then enjoyed. i 
The Lords voted, immediately after the 
reading of this Declaration, That, accrrdn 
to the ancient and fundamental Laws of. in 
Kingdom, tbe Government is, and ougÞt to 5 
by King, . Lords and Commons. 
Then Sir Jon Greenville came to the Hout 


from ; his Majeſty, with the ſame Declaration 


ter directed to General Monk, to be comm” 


Theſe Papers, which three Months 
would have laid unregarded on the 1 
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the King's Intentions, and ſufficient Rea- 
ſons. for reſtoring him to the Exerciſe of the 
n! Power, without requiring other Condi- 
1 what he ſhould himſelf be pleaſed 
| © een The Commons therefore readily a- 
o the Voice of the Lords; and ſo the 
| King — himſelf reſtored, without any of the 
| Conditions which had cauſed ſo long a War, 
| ad ſo great an Effuſion of Blood. 

The King being effectually ee by 


\ 
; 
þ 
3 
1 


dered, that 50,000 J. ſhould- be given him, 
10,0004, to the Duke of Tork, and to the 
Puke. of Gbhuceſter 5,000 1. The City of 
Lindon alſo ſent 10, ooo I. to the King, and 
000 J. a- piece to his two Brother, 
Then the Commons ordered, that all the 
Journals ſhould be ſearched, 1 thoſe Acts 
20d: Orders razed. out which were inconſiſtent 
115 the Government of Kings, Lords and 


Commons... . 1 
The Army, the "Navy: and the City 9 


Lindon, prepared Addreſſes: to congratulate his 


Majeſty: on his Reſtoration; and theſe. Ad- 
ils were delivered. to Olarges, who under- 
took preſenting - them to the King, The 


King Wah . in London the © Uh of 
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HE firſt Cars that offered If to the 
. King, was the Choice of his Counſel- 
brand Servants. In doing this, Policy obliged 
him to employ ſeveral, who had been his Ene- 
mies, and Gratitude. to remember ſuch as had 
been. hig Friends. The Privy-Council con- 


fited.of thirty Perſons ; namely, the Duke of 
Ut, the Duke of Ghacefter, Sir (Edward 


e, General Monk, Admiral Montague, the 
Marquis of . Ormond, the Marquis of Dor- 
Geler, the Earl of Southampton, the Earl of 


Ee, the Lord Viſcount Say, the Lord 
worth, the Lord Seymour, Mr., Denzi] 
"gy Sir ' Frederick Compaliis. Sir George 
Certeret, Sir Anthony: Cooper, Colonel 
Charles, Howard, oe Marquis of Hertford, 
the Earl of Mane beer, the Earl of Northum- 
be rland, he Earl of St. Alban's, the Earl of 

Lord Coll, er, the. Lord Ro- 
bers 1 Mr. Arthur — a Sir Joby Berk 
; Edward Nicholas; and Sir William 
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25 gland, and Lord Warden of the Cinque 


ts: Monk, p 
af 5 1 5 was continued Captain General 


made Maſt | 
dard =, the Horſeito his ajeſty: Sir 


e Was continued in the Office 
| os on was mage: 1 Tord Treaſures te 


* 


1 CHARLES II. 


the Vote of both Houſes, : the Commons or- 


their Joy at his Reſtoration.” / - -- 


The kat: of King Onanzns II after 2 Rear, 


Lindſey, the Earl of Berk/bire,. the Earl of 


e Of cheſe the Duke of York, was in- 
Feſied with the Office, of Lord High Admiral 


orces of the Three Kong, 'and- 


e Lord Chancellor pf 8 5 
of England The Earl of 
5 ae. Cab , el e e 
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May, and Commiſſioners from the Parlia- 
ment and City departed on the 1170, to wait 
on him at the Hue; where he expected 
* 5 ; 
After he had given Audience to the Parlia- 
ment s Commiſſioners the 1675 of May, and 
received the Homage of Admiral Montague, 
and the Officers of the Navy, who waited on 
him at Scbeueling, he ſtill remained ſome 
Days at the Hague, as well to prepare for his 
Departure, as to receive the Compliments of 
the States, (who made him a Preſent of 
6000 7.) and embarked the 23d, He arrived 
at Dover the 2 5th, and the ſame Day at Can- 
terbury, where on the Morrow he honoured 
General Mont with the Order of the Garter. 
The 29th, his Birth-day, he arrived at Mhite- 
hall, through a numberleſs Crowd of People, 
who, - by their Acclamations, demonſtrated 


Thus did the merciſul Hand of Gerl. by a 
er and diſtinguiſhed Providence, heal 
the cruel Wounds our Country had received by 
a Civil War and: Confuſion of twenty Vears; 
and reſtore our happy Contitations: and Peaco 
and Salpty with | it. 
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Arn af Ormand, Lord Stewnid 775 the 
Houſhold; the Lord Say, Privy Seal; the 
Lord Seymoier,: Chancellor of the Dutchy the 
Earl of Mancheſter, Lord Chamberlain "if the 
Houſhold; Sir Fredericꝶ Cornwallis, - Treas 
ſurer of che Houſniold; Sir Jobn Berkley, 
Comptroller; Sir George Carteret; Vice-Cham- 
berlain; and Sir Edward Nicholas, and Sir 


Hilliam Morrire, were made chief Secretaries 
of State; General Aonk was made Duke of 
Altematle, a Title anciently appropriated to 


the Royal Blood; Sir Edward Hyde: was made 
Earl of Claremdim; Admiral Montague, Earl 


of Sandwich ; - the Marquis of Ormond was 


made an Engliſh Eatl, and afterwards a Duke; 


the Marquis of Hetiford was made Duke of 
Somerſet; Mr. Anngſiey, Earl of.” Angleſey; a 


and Hollis, , Berkley, Cornwallis, and: Aſtley 
Cooper, were madle Barons and Peers of Eng 
land. J | * $ — ty). 4 bk 11400 1 
Thoſe of: the Mioiſtey. who, had. the: moſt 
Geral Influence and Authority, were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Svutlamptan, the 


Duke of Ormond, Secret: y NMiabolas, the Due 


of Albemarle; and the Farl of Sandwwreh. The 


Lord eee the Earl of Sour hampron, 
united in a 
ah 
Miniſtry, a more glorious Triumvirate, Theſe 


and the Duke of Ormond, were: 


faſt Friendſnip 3, and never was there, in 


excellent Men made uſe of all the Authority 
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their high Dignities, and great Abilities ſup- Which being paſſed, the Lord Chancellor in 
pied them with, only to reſtore and ſecure a handſome Speech told both Houſes, win 
their Country's Happineſs, without following how much Readineſs his Majeſty had paſſe 
any Ends, or indulging any Paſſions of their thoſe important Acts, and how willing th 
own. To the wiſe Counſck and Manage- ſhould at all Times hereafter find him to pr, 
ment of theſe worthy Patriots it was, owing, any other that might tend to the Raven, . 
that the Wounds our Country had received and Benefit of the People; in à particu 
during the long Civil Wars, were ſo eafily Manner defiring, in his Majeſty's Behalf that 
and fo quickly cloſed up; and that our Conſti- the Bill of Oblivion, in which they had tug. 
tution in Church and State, which they found fo good a Progreſs, might be expedited; th . 
overturned from its F oundations, roſe from its the People might ſee and know his Majetys 
Ruins as beautiful as before. extraordinary gracious: Care to cafe and fot 
This was the Diſpoſition of the Miniſtry. them from their Doubts and Fears, and thy 
The Houſe of Commons in the Convention= he had not forgot his gracious Declaration 
Parliament, was compoſed of Men of different made at Breda, but that he would in all Point 
Ranks and Parties. At the Election, the Mem- make good the fame, eee 


ſuch varie 
needs be f 
the ſecond 
of the pal 
ger to blo 
moſities, ; 
Perfon oh) 
Reproach, © 
late Differ 
Gentleman 
mire inferi 
by this 1 
puons ref 
King; as 
Martin, I 
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bers were, by the laſt Long Parliament, l- The Convention having now the FEffence 
mited to certain Qualifications; one of which of a Parliament, though not the exact Form 
was, that all that adviſed, or voluntarily aided proceeded in the great Affair that lay before 
in the War againſt the Parliament, in 1641, them, with all Diligence and Vigour. They 
unleſs they had fince given a Manifeſtation had, among others, three great Points to bring Harriſon, V 
of their good Affection, ſhould be made inca- to Perfection, the general Act of Indeinniy, Wi „ Oley, 
pable (or even their Sons) of being elected the diſbanding of the wr 6] and the ſettling eu, "Fon 
Members of this Parliament. The Conſe- the publick Revenues. ' firſt was judged Loe, Dirt 
quence was, that many who were Enemies to moſt neceſſary to begin withal : The Con. euch, Heu 
the King, and more who had been ſo, fat in mons would not look üpon themſelves or the bee two 
the Houſe. The Speaker himſelf, Sir Har- People of England, as freed from that Cult 
bottle Grimſtone, had fat in the Long Parlia- and Paniſhment which the unhappy Tine 
ment, till he was turned out in 1648, with had contracted, unleſs they laid hold on hi 
the other ſecluded Members. Nevertheleſs, Majeſty's Grace mentioned in his Declaration 
as the Stream of the People's Affection was from Breda; and therefore they reſolved, tht 


wholly excl 
WW ates of Gr 


turning towards the King, many of the Royal the Houfe doth declare, that they do in the ee made 
Party got in in ſpite af theſe Precautions. 80 Name of themſelves, and all the Commas ture a8 b. 
that the profeſſed Loyaliſts, joined to thoſe of England, lay hold on his Majeſty's grieh Nowe other F 
diſpaſſionate Perſons, who ſaw. that nothing Pardon, mentioned in his Dechrätion, wit be made. 
could reſtore the. Nations Quiet but the Set- Exception to ſuch as ſhall be excepted in n During "th 
dement of the old Conſtitution, made a Ma- Act of Pardon. And gecordingly 'a' Decln- WM. © Regicide: 
jority that overpowered all Enemies to Peace. tion was drawn up, and*folemnly'preſented th rrender'd'th 
As to the Peers, their Honours and Privileges the King in the Bangneting- Bouſe, by Mr. vo of "ther 
had been too much inſulted and trample Deni! Hollis. Another of the fame kind m e eaffly c. 
on during the late Times, not to make them preſented by the Houſe of Lords; both vt 4 Harten 
ſeribuſly defire the Re-eftabliſhment of the which were graciouſly accepted by the King. . % err 
Crown, on whoſe Luſtre their own depends. About that Time he iſſued out a Proclans- die execute: 
80 that the two Houſes were entirely diſpoſed tion, declaring, That all ſuch of the late Kings r Crinjes, 
to concur in any Meaſures to reſtore the King's Judges, as did not render themſelves within Wi = 7 ria, 
Honour, and the'publick Quiet. . . - fourteen Days, ſhould be excepted out of ths . 


Within two Days after his Arrival, his Ma- general Pardon. Upon this ſeveral ſurrender 
jeſty, accompanied with his two Royal Bro- themſelves, while ſotne made their Eſcape, 
thers, ork and Glecefter, Lord Chancellor and others were taken in their Flight. 4 
Hyde, and many other Perſons of Honour, the ſame Time ſeveral of the moſt emineil 
went in a folemn Manner by Water to the Officers under the Uſurpation, for their great? 
Houſe of Lords. There the King being ſeated Security, get their particular Pardons a 
on his Throne, and the Commons appearing plified under the Geęat Seal of England; ul 


at the Bar, he in a ſhort Speech _— ted the King, out of his own good Nature, PINE apps > 
them with the Occafion and Cauſe of his pre- the Advice of thoſe Mont Miniſten be 0 thy = 
had about him, was very ready to gam 60 9 * 

d for Pardons, as an Earneſt of that free and geit 4 Fanny 


neſty, which he promoted with ſo m 
Solicitude, the Act of Oblivion. © ©. 2: 

arliam® 
f Inden 
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och various and huthercus Offenders 2 ü 
needs be found after ſo univerſal a Defection; 
the ſecond, to bury for ever the Remembrance 
of the paſt Troubles, and Diviſions. In or- 


At to blot out the Memory of former Ani- 


nofities, a Clauſe was inſerted,” That if any 
Perſon oljetted againſt another any Words of 
125 tending to revive the Memory of the 
late Differences, he ſhould pay ten Pounds, if a 
Centleman ;' and forty Shillings, if one of a 
mire inferior Degree. The Indemnity given 
by this Act was almoſt univerſal; the Ex- 


ceptions reſpeRing only thoſe who had had an 


immediate Hand in the Murther of the late 
King ; as Roe, Garland, Harvey, Smith, 
Martin, Walker, Titchbuyn, Fleetwood, 57 
Jonple, Wait, Meyn, Hevenin Bam, Penni ng- 
fn, P. 7 omple; Lilburn, Millington, Potter, 
gan, Downs, Sero0p, Eifle, Say, Walton, 
uren, Whathy,  Barkſteed, Ludlow, Live- 
„ Oley, Hewſon, Goffe, Holland, Chaloner, 
Ws, Jones, Corbet, Clement, Scot, Cawley, 
Une, Divewelt, Blagrave, Cook, Bron Bron, 
Dach, Hewlet, Peters, Hacker, Axtell, and 
thoſe' two "diſguiſed' upon the Scaffold the 
hothi of Farwary, 1648. All theſe, with Sir 
Vane, and Colonel John Lambert, were 
wholly excluded. for [Life and Eſtate; The 
ſtates of Cromwell, Bradhaw; Feton, Pride, 
ind one and twenty others Who were dead, 
bers made liable to ſuch Penalties and For- 
itures, 4s by another Act ſhould be ordained. 
dome ofhis Exceptions of tefs Importance \ wer c 

= me; 2 * Mk 
During the ParBpiheticy Receſs, thoſe of 
it Regieides who could be taken, or. had 
rrender'd'themielves, were brought to Trial. 
wo of them pleaded. Guilty, and the reſt 
ere afily committed, Ten of them; name- 
, Harriſon,” 1815 Cook, ( Peters, Scor, 
Van Seroop, he cher and Axt tel 
ere execiited, hee for the Flagtancy of 
cir Crinjes, or the Juſtification of them at 
ir r Trial The reſt havin acknowledged 
KY emſelves on the, 


died 5 the Small 'Pox a 


* 4 


To Mas aft lachte, third Brother to 

de King, about the twenty-ſecond Year of 

0 LN, with the heatty "Grief of all, good 
be being an excellent young Perſon 


ins, Brave and Prudent, and enducd 5 
that promiſe 
great Laſs caſt 
Go en the Meet- 


all thoſe co liſhmer 
ws and hap 5 72 | This 
Cloud over PP7,Ryl e-Joy 

85 which happen 2 Gs. 
Family, now reſtored t 425 
Nari, after a long Train of Mi 
els f for almoſff twenty 
zer his Death, the Prince 
| 8 of the ate King William III. came over, 

? \ Engl land to viſit. her Royal Brothers ; and 
1 id | 2 Shire of thelr TO 


[ 


Mc the whole 


"The Day 
MY: Orang e, Mo- 


She was ſoon ſucceeded by 


ing to the former 


To which the 


of their Reſpects, Which, 


ceſs of Orange, 


ſettled on the King, and 


Ac 101 Ae 
theſe four, and allo the ninete en Re dee a 
who were fled.” "This laſt were 400 ed. 
guilty, and attainted of High-treaſon. 5 1 


pineſs and a 
rrunes and 
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to take ſome put alſo of their Proſperity. 


ther, who arrived here a few Days after from 
France, with her Daughter Henrietta Maria. 
Theſe were on the ſecond Day of November 
conducted to Whitehall, She continued here 
about three Months, at which Time ſhe re- 
turned to France. The Remembrance of the 


Misfortunes her Pride and Bigottry helped to 


bring upon the Nation in the late Reign, 
made her Preſence very little deſired, or per 
Abſence regrettet] by the Geheraliry of the 
People. 

The Parliament met Naveniber 6, debited 
(dj journment; aud One bf 
the firſt Things done "by the House of Com- 
moris was, the Appointmerf: of à Committee 


to attend the Queen Mother with a congra- 
Joy. and 
is Houſe had feceived on Oc- 


tulatory ane repreſenting,” the 


Contentment ti 
caſion of her Majeſty's. 


s. Returſi to England. 


fions of the Honſe; deſiri the Cantinuance 

op ſaid, ſhe ſhou'd 
never: fail to do what tay” in br 
ſerve. 
was ſeconded with a Preſent of ten Thouſand 
Pounds, made fo her Paid Henrietta 
Maria; as likewiſe the ſame Sum to the Prin- 
5 5 proved very acceptable 


at this Time. They proceeded next to diſ- 


band the Army, whoſe Continuance was both 


dangerous and expenfive. Aﬀer that they be- 
gan wi conſidering of the Reyenue 15 be 

agreed upon the Sum 
of 1, 200, ooo J. yearly. "Bp" this Vote they 
received the King” 8 particular Thanks, with 
Affurance, that he would employ his Revenue 
for the Good of them and the King om. It 


-Was at the fame Time ordered, that the Bo- | 


dies of Oliver. Cro ell, Fobn' Brad, ate, 
Henry Treton, and thomas Bride, ſhould. be 
taken out their Graves, drawn on a | Horde 


1} 


Ye made * fe are 
"il Blood. ar Eftates. 


a Seſſion of two Months, the King 
came to "the Houſe of Fer Detember 293. to 
paſs the Bills ready ſor 
ſolve the Parliache * 

Abril 22, 150% 


imp ' tnade Eo N. and 


th 
Garter, together with ſixty- eiglit „ 


the Bath, We omit.the Names of theſe Gen= 


tlemen, and an Account of the- Ceremonies! | 55 


No ONE 


the Queen Mo- ; 


Queen in her Anſwer, ac- 22 4 
- knoyledged with Thankfulneſs the Expreſs. x 


Part to de- 
The Compliment of the Commons 


wy tits. 


. | be King Was 9 8 1 : 
with a Magnificence anſiverablc e to the Wealth, 
and Greatneſs 85 his R lms: Ha 
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nine Epiſcopal 
Side; and to twelve Preſbyterian Divines as 


were Dr. Reyn 


| Drake,. 


Savoy were ante to be 


[ . 


ne His To R of EVIL AA p, 
blameable, would be not only invidious bid 
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of the Coronation, as not conſiſtent with our. 
intended Brevity. 


About that Time a very laudable Deſign 
was ſet on Foot; namely, the procuring a 


friendly Conference between the Divines of 


the Church of England, and thoſe of the 
Preſbyterian Perſuaſion. It was hoped that 
the Peace of the preſent, and the Remem- 


brance of the Miſeries of the paſt Times , might | 
ſo diſpoſe Men to a healing Temper, that the 


Differences in Religion, which had ſo great 
a Part in the late Confufions, might be- ami- 
cably compromiſed. Tha King iſſued out a 
Commiſſion directed to twelve Biſhops, and 
Divines as Aſſiſtants, on one 


Principals, and nine others as Aſſiſtants on the 
other Side. The Biſhops were Frewen of Tork, 


Coſens. of Durham, Sheldon of London, Warner | 


Rocheſter, King of Chicheſter, Henchman of 
Sali ſbury,. Morley of Worcefter, Sanderſon of 
Lincoln, Laney of Peterborough, Walton of 
Cheſter, Sterne of Carliſle, and Gauden of Exe- 


ter: Their Aſſiſtants were Dr. Earl, Dr. Hey- 


hn, Dr. Hacket, Dr. Barwick, Dr. Gunning, 
Dr. Pearſon, Dr. Price, Dr. Sparrow, and 
Mr. Thorn. The twelve Preſbyterian Divines 
olds, Dr. Tuckney, - Dr. Conant, 
ow, Dr. Wallis, Dr. Manton, Mr. 


Dr. Spurſt 
Calamy, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Fackſen, Mr. Caſe, 


Mr. Clark, and Mr. Newcomen : Their Aſſiſt- 


ants were Dr. Horton, Dr. Bates, Dr. Jacumb, 
Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Cooper, "Mr. Collins, Mr. 
Mr. Rawlinſon, and Mr. Wodbrids e. 
All theſe were commiſſioned by the King 12 


act for four Months from the 2 fth of March; 


and more POL to. adviſe upon, and re- 
Mane the of Common-Prayer, compar- 
the ſame with the moſt antient Liturgies 
which have been us d in the Church in. the 
primitive Times, and to take into their ſerious 
Conſiderations the ſeveral Directions and Rules, 
Forms of Prayer, and Fhings in the ſaid Book 
of Common-Prayer contained; and to make 
ſuch reaſonable and neceflary Alterations, Cor- 
reclions and Amendments, as ſhall be agreed 
upon to be needful and expedient for giving 


tisfaction to tender Conſciences, and the Re- 


ng and Continuance of Peace and Unity 

in the Churches under his Majeſty s Govern-, 
ment and Protection. 7 | 
The Biſhop of London * Lodg gings in the 
Place of Con- 

ferefce | where they accordingly aſſembled. 
But this excellent Deſign did not meet with 
a ſuitable Iſſue. Some few Alterations were 
made in the Liturgy, at the Motion of the 
terians. But whatever the Reaſon was, 
bl was fo. little Openneſs and fo much 
ruſt on both dides, r after much yain, 


*% 0.+ * 
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of his Majeſty's loyal Subjects ; and that it 


1 Kingdom, and the Reputation of his 1205 


a5 well as 1 England: In order to 


With * en 
0, ne 


in this ! 
The Ma 
Miniſter, 
cuted at t 
a Part in 
and ſo in 
well, as | 
made upe 
which wa 
ther able 
to get oft. 
which we! 
him, and 
which. Ser 


preſumptuous. If we ſuppole in both p, 
ties a great Mixture of human Infirmity, 
ſhall probably come neareſt the Truth. 4 
The Parliament met on the 8th of 
which continued with ſeveral Intermifgg 
for ſeventeen Years ; whence it had the N w 
of the Long Parliament. Its Appearance, 
fair and promiſing, the Houſe of Common 
being filled with ſome of the greateſt and wig 
Men in the King's Dominions; true Fri, 
to their Prince, and hearty Lovers of ther 
Country. The Commons having firſt wal 
on the King, returned to their Houſe an 
choſe Sir Ee Turner Speaker; a wel 


On the 

and eloquent Perſon. to the Inf 
By the zoth of July the Parliament had pre. BG This Mar 
pared the following Bills for the Royal Fr tions and. ( 


The firſt to reſtore the Biſhops to their Sa 
in Parliament; the ſecond, to declare the gb 
Right of the Militia to be in the King; and 
they were paſſed by the King into Ach th 
ſame Day; after which the Farliamen my 
prorogued, 

While Affairs were carry d 5 5 nd 
Eaſe ard Succeſs in England, the. Parlatent 
in Scotland proceeded: with no leſs Satixfdion 
to the Court and loyal Party. And fit they 
proceeded. to reſcind. that great. Engine of 
Trouble and Confuſion, . the Solemr Lai 
and Covenant. They next proceeded to declare 
the Power of the Militia. to be in the Kings 
Majeſty alone, and after. that they puta pu. 
ticular Brand upon the Acts of the ibthuf 
B 1647. "hich related to the Sale and 

ipolal of _ late King's Perſon, and dechrel 
that it was carried on and concluded byapr⸗ 
valent Party, the judgment of many 


Reader an 
ſonable to 

Peace of 

had aſſiſtec 
off the 82 
War with 

| the Cardin 
the Portug 
to look ou! 
Ambaſſado 
pbperſuade C 
Wy to reſtore. 1 


was a moſ ſinful, dinoyal, _ unworthy AG 
contrary. to the Will and Commandment af 
God, contrary to, all Laws divine and human, 
contrary 25 Duty and Allegiance, of Sub-) 
jects, contrary to all the Rules af Juſics, 
Honour, Gratitude and Humanity, and bigh- 
ly reſſecting on the Honour of this anten 


ood Subjects therein. And there he 

hereby annul and condemn. the ſame for 
ever; and ordain it to be ung d out of Mate 
all Records, and never to be Luagbesd * ſentations w 
gain but With due Abborrence and Need 
n 


 Epilcopacy likewiſe rapid i in this: wg 


Mr. James Sharp, Mr. Hamilton, 4 "hs 
well and Mr. Leighton, all in Pr 
Orders, came to Land; where after 
ordain d Deacons and Priefts, 'they 
fecrated Biſhops by the Biſho 
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in this Kingdom, as had been in England. 
The Marquis of Argyle, and one Guthry a 
Minifter, were the only Perſons we find exe- 
cuted at this Time. The former had ſo great 
Part in the Confuſions of the late Times, 
"nd ſo intimate a Correſpondence with Com- 
well, as laid him open to that Sentence. He 
upon | 
w_ — ſeconded by his Counſel, and o- 
ther. able Men; ſo that he was not unlikely 
to get off. But at length ſome Letters of his 
which were produced, turned the Scale againſt 
him, and he was condemned to be beheaded ; 
which. Sentence was ſoon after executed. 
On the 21ſt of May, the King was married 
to the Infanta of Portugal, Donna Cat barina. 
This Marriage having cauſed many Specula- 
tions and Conjectures, we ſhall here give the 
Reader an Account of what appears moſt rea- 
ſnable to be believed relating to it. Till the 
Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, the French 
had aſſiſted the Portugueſe, who had ſhaken 
| off the Spaniſh Yoke in 1640, and were at 
War with the Spaniards ever fince, Butthen 
| the Cardinal Maaarine agreeing not to aſſiſt 
the Portugueſe any longer, they were obliged ; 
to look out for ſome other Aſſiſtance. Their 
Ambaſſador in England had the Addreſs to 
perſuade General Monk, when his Intentions 
to reſtore. the King appeared, to hearken to 
an Alliance between the King and the Infanta. 
Upon the King's coming to Hrgland, this was 
popoſed ; and coming from the General, it 
was immediately embraced. The Queen Mo- 
ther alſo, encouraged it, being engaged by Car- 
dinal Mazarine, who deſired to continue that 


Thorn, in the Spaniſh King's Side without ap- 
pearing in it. T * 


2 Lord Chancellor went with the Stream 
for ſome Time, till he receiveć Information 
that the Infanta was not capable of having 
Children, This Incapacity was, it ſeems, 
publickly. talked of among the Engliſh Mer- 
chants at Liſbon, before ſhe left that Place; 
and was told to the Earl of Sandwich, when 
be came, to bring her into England. Some 
Whiſpers of this coming to the Chancellor, 
that noble Patriot ſet himſelf to oppoſe it with. 
al his Intereſt, But the King was fo ſet upon 
be Match; that the Lord Chancellor's Repre- 
ſentations were fruitleſs ; and they ſerved in- 
ed to, delay the Marriage, but not to pre- 


vent it. n 


Another Effect of this Marriage was the 
ale of Dunkirk, which. happened not long 
dier the Conſummation of it; of which. the 
Foundation was, laid by the very Treaty it- 
lk: For, the Portugueſe had ſo far prevailed, 
„it was expreſly ſtipulated, that Dun- 
't: ſhould never be parted with to the 


Th 


vavhrd. Which, gave France a. fair Oppor- 


ih to cloſe with the King, and to.make.a. 


1. ES II. 
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LM m5 
Bargain with him, at a Time when he wanted 
ready Money for the extraordinary Expences of 
this Year, and particularly the Payment of his 


Siſtex's Portion. Many Reaſons were urged 


for, the parting with this important Place ; and 
the firſt Motive to the King, was the great 
Expence in the keeping of it, which Ruther- 


"4 


his Trial a very notable Defence, ford the Governor had increaſed to an exor- 


bitant Degree ſince the Diſmiſſion of Sir Ed. 
ward Harley. And the Earl of Sandwich par- 
ticularly alledged to his Majeſty, that the 
Coaſt was generally ſo tempeſtuous, andthe 
Grounds ſo rowling upon every Storm, that 
there would never remain a certain Steerage to 
that Port. Theſe and other Reaſons being al- 
ledged in Council, tho' oppoſed by Chancellor 
Clarendon, and Treaſurer Southampton, | the 
King was content to deliver up the Town and 
Port of Dunbirł, Mith all the Ordnance and 
Ammunition, for the Sum of 500, ooo J. Ster- 
ling; one half to be paid down, and the o- 


ther in a ſhort Time after. Several Books 


were written in Vindication of this Sale, 'ſhew- 
ing how uſeleſs the Place was to England, un- 
leſs Millions of Money were expended upon 
it ; and at this Time we do not find many 
Complaints againſt either this, or the Portu- 


gal Match. But when the ill Effects of both 


begun afterwards to appear, as the increaſin g 


Power of France, and the Queen's want of 


Iſſue, great Outeries were made; and Chan- 


cellor Hyde Was. unreaſonably charged with 


the Scandal of both, when he was really 
free from the Guilt, or rather Misfortune of 
either. N Nat 16919! th n 1 

Three of the Regicides were at this Time 
brought over from Holland, Miles Curbet, 
Colonel Okey, and Colonel Barkftead. Theſe 
having wandered through many Parts of Ger- 


many, came to Delf in Holland; from whence 
they wrote to their Wives to come over to 


them. Their Letters being intercepted by the 
Care of Sir Ge | | 
ſident, he ſound Means to ſeize them; and, 


what was very extraordinary; to get the Con- 


* 4 


ſent of the States to ſend them to England, 


contrary to the continual Practice of that Com- 


and committed to the Tower. 


1 


Shortly after they were cartied to the Ng. 


Bench Bar, and being demanded what” they 
could ſay for themſelves, hy they ſhould not 
receive Sentence according io Law, and tie 


pleaded, that they were not the Perſons there 
mentioned. Upon this Witneſſes being called, 


and e Jury being impanelled, they gde their” 


Verdict that they were che ſame; ſo that Sen- 


tence was paſſed upon them, and ſoon after" 


executed. Their Ends were much 5 | 


thoſe: of the. other Regicides, and Colonel | 
Okey's Quarters-:were given: to / his Friends to 
be interre. Seel ei ban 
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Soon oer; Sir Henry Vane and Colonel 
Ba were brought to their Trials, in Pur- 


ſuance of an Addreſs 


ferent. Sir Henry Vane abſolutely denied the 
Juriſdiction of the Court over him, alledging, 
that as he was a Member of the Long Parliament, 
no inferior Court could try him. He alſo urged, 
n the King before his Reftoration, being 
| King 4e 
Js pany not be guilty of Treaſon” againſt him be⸗ 
fa! that Time. He inſiſted moreover, that 
the; two Houſes: having joined in petitioning 
the King to ſave his Life, and the King hav- 
ing conſented to it, this Concurrence of the 
Legiſlative Power had the Force of an Act of 
Parliament... But his Pleas were -over-ruled ; 

the [Jury im in Guilty. His 
upon: his Friul Was the ſame as had 

bew i in the reſt of his Läfe, in which much A- 
cuteneſs of Underſtanding was joined with great 
Extravagancies. Colonel Lander defended 
himself 5 in a different Manner; urging with 
a proper Submiſſion and Defererice, what he 
thought for his Advantage, by Way of De- 


" %. 


Troubles was too notorious to give him Hope 
of an Acquittal. He was brought in Guilt 7 
and condemned, but was at the ſame Time 
reprieved at tlie Har; which Favour the 
Judges ſaid was deſigned for Sir Henry, had 


Colonel- Lambert was confiticed;” during Life, 
2 Iſland of Guernſey, where be continted 
a patient and e Priſoner above thirty 
Sir Henry Vane was beheaded « on the 144 
of June following. 10 
The next able TraGion we meet 
With, is the putting in Execution the famous 
Act of Uniformity. This Act obliged all 
who held Eccleſiaſtical Preferments to de- 
clare beſote St. Bartholomew's Day, 1662. 
their unfeigned Aſſent and Conſent to all 
Things contained in the Book of Commen- 
Prayer, and to make the Declaration above- 
mentioned required in the C tion Act of 
aeg d of reſiſting the King, under 
ain of Loſs Wn ue oh 9 3 oe two- 
Obligations bore _—_— 
2 who ſtiil beld their-Behefices M 


k 4 


try, and Reſdlutions of different kinds taken 
- by. thoſe Miniſters, as Conſciencs in Lorne, 
Humour in others, and Intereſt in a 
Sort directed. At laſt apon the Day on 
which the Term of Conſultation expired; about 


5 rather than comply with the Act. 
Hfficherto the Governmeht of theſs King: 
dams. held on its Courſe with . a proſperous 
Gale; and fair Weather. But new thoſe . Va. 
e . 


from the Houſe of Com- 
mons. Their Behaviour was extremely dif- 


Jure, and not de Faffo, he 


ene or Excuſe. But us Pat in the late 


not his contemptuous Behaviour hindered it. 


Conſultations were held in the City and 2 | 


-third; 


- 2000 Miniſters choſe to leave their "Bexialdevs,” > 


Air, inviſible and unperceived, began to in: 


creaſe, that they could no longer conceal them. lament 
ſelves. The Cauſes of this unhappy Change ance th 
we ſhall lay before the Nad with all the fom th 
ein we can. of the 
The King, cho he made hitherto ſo good ſolved th 
ab! Appearance outwardly, was not at the Bot. humble 
tom, the Man he ſeemed to be. He had TA ed to the 
ven himſelf: up to Lewdneſs and Debauchey, formity | 
and had ſhaken off all Principles of Religion, dreſs an 
He hated Buſineſs, partly out of -a natunl s not 
indulged Lazineſs, and partly becauſe it in. however 
terfered with his Pleaſures!” His Aim was ty believed 
ſpend as much Time i in Amuſements or Dj. he woulc 
verſions, * as' he poſſibly could; without con. which he 
ſidering or regarding any other End of Life, fying, tl 
His ble Companions were the Duke of 1. 
Buc bingbam, and other diſſdolute Perſons; fh nation; 
that by His and their Example, the whole Conn Ge 
became by degrees abandoned to Debauchety and During 
Vice. I no wonder that a Prince, thus ac. tack was 
compahied] Was eaſily induced to male an from an 
Alteration in his Meafures for the worle, Briftol an 
Thoſe excellent Counſellors who! Bad ad. for many 
viſed him hitherto were ſtill conſulted by him; very grea 
but the Earl of Southamptpn being very much Temper, 
incommoded in his Health, began to withdraw govern, C 
from 205 5 the Duke FLY Ormond Was fe- Noblemar 
moved made Lerd Lieutenant of which the 
Peine; 3 2 w/v 9 Socretary 1 Ni bolac, Another of timents as 
that excellent 2 Was obliged by his Age himſelf a 
to reſign his The Lord Canal the King 
whoſe Donkdens nit tde King had been eu- bis Powe 
tire and Abſolute hitherto, [could not but de- Chancello 
cline in his Intereſt by the Abſence of ſo of Englaz 
many kind Suppo rters and Friends. And be- Affairs, b 
fides, his inflexible and ſtrict Sentiment of Earl of 7 
Virtue and Religton, could not be agreeable to id, upo 
the Companions and Shärers of their Prince' - made to 
unlawful Pleaſures, whoſe” Wit and Induſty thought u 
were therefore employed fo leſſen bim! in the clared Ent 
King's Favour,” 0301990 that could 
The King publiſhed” A Deng en in b. and a lon 
cember; in which he diſpenſed with the Fel- e made 
ties impoſed by the Act of Uniformity on 'Di- m in th 
ſenters. What the Réaſon was that 'mored exhibited / 
the King to be ſo favourable to the Diſſenten, rimes aga 
was then uncertain But it has ſince appeared, The A; 
that it was brbught about by the Papiſts, o oom if th 
whom the Earl of de had great Confident ve think 
with the King. no Conſeq 
About a Month after his Declaration ws unanimonf] 
publiſhed, the Parliament met. The King" not regula 
bis Specch*took- Notice to them of his Dich t if the 
ration; which he told them he had ſued out mitted to 
to cute che Diſtemp "and Differences that 2 
were'then abroad; at the ſame Time geg BY Theſe P. 
ing hisowin particular Affection for the 17 When the E 
of England. But he faid, that for the 27th of Fu 
| Reaſons that he had Nucl: out his Declarats xy ving paſſe 
he could with that he were e ito Is 
to be m ſe e Carl 
Power of Indulgence, to The Par- Mas, and t 


on 0 e extiordinaty "Octaſibns,” 
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jament heard theſe Things with leſs Compli- 
ice than the King ſeems to have expected 
ſom them; and appointed a Day to confider 
of the King's Declaration and Speech ; 2nd re- 
fled thereupon, to preſent to the King their 
humble Advice, that no Indulgence be grant- 
2d to the Diſſenters from the Act of Uni- 
formity ; and preſented accordingly their Ad- 
dreſs, and Reaſons againſt the ſame. The King 
was not pleaſed with this; but received them 
however with great Civility, and told them, he 
believed he was not rightly underſtood, but that 
he would ſend them an Anſwer'in ſome time; 
which he did in about a Fortnight after, ſigni- 
fring, that he would make no Reply to the 
Reaſons they had given againſt his Decla- 
ration ; and thus this little Guſt of Wind paſ- 
ſed off. - | | 

During this Seſſion of Parliament, an At- 
tack was made upon the Lord Chancellor 
ſtom an unexpected Quarter. The Earl of 
| Briftol and he had been great and faſt Friends 
ſor many Vears. This Lord was a Man of 
very great Parts, but by an Impetuoſity of 
Temper, he either could not, or would not 
govern, capable of equal Extravagancies. This 
Nobleman was of the Church of Rome; 
which though it produced a Difference of Sen- 
timents as to Religion and Politicks, between 
himſelf and his Friend, had no Effect while 
the King was in Baniſhment, and ſtripped of 
bis Power, But upon the Reſtoration, the 
Chancellor's unmoveable Care of the Church 
of England, and other Differences in State 
Affairs, began to cool the Friendſhip of the 
Earl of Briſtol to him. At length, as tis 
fad, upon a Denial the Lord Chancellor 
made to a Requeſt of the Earl's, which he 


thought unjuſt, the Earl broke out into a de- 
cared Enmity with him, with all the Fury 


that could be expected from his fiery Temper, 
and a long Friendſhip diffolved. Accordingly 
he made an artful and bitter Speech againſt 
him in the Houſe of Lords ; and Fuly 10, 
chibited Articles of High-Treaſon, and other 
Crimes againſt him. ODE LS en 
| The Articles would take up too muc 
Room if they were inſerted at Length ; which 
ve think beſides unneceſſary, fince they had 
no Conſequence. - The Lords upon the whole 
| Unanimouſly concurring, that the Charge was 
not regularly and legally brought in. And 
at if the Matters there alledged were ad- 
Mitted to be true, there was no Treaſon in 


| Theſe Proceedings were not long finiſhed; 
when the King reſolving upon a Receſs, on the 
| 27th of Fuly came to the Houſe of Peers, and 

"ng paſſed the Bills ready for him, put an 
End to the Seſſion, / + analy. ents pH 
The Parliament meeting again after Chrif- 
B. and the King having paſſed the Money- 
il, : Declaration of: War was drawn up by 


; 


other in Loans of Money, 


by Admiral Obdam. 
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his Order againſt the States-General, contain- 
ing in Subſtance, Complaints of many Wrongs 
ſaffered by his Subjects by the Depredations of 
the Hollanders, and of the fruitleſs Demands 
made by him for Reparation and Satisfaction. 
Some time after, ſome Bills of no great Im- 
portance being made ready for the Royal 
Aſſent, the King came and paſſed them; and 
prorogued the Parliament to the 21f of June, 
after which they were again prorogued to the 


I/ of Auguſt, and a third time to the 9th of 


October. Two Days after their breaking up, 
the Declaration of War againſt the Dutch was 
proclaimed with the uſual Forms, 
The Cauſes that moved the two Nations to 
fall out with- that Heat and Fury that after- 
wards appear'd, are not ſo evident. On our fide, 


the Wrongs received were manifeſt ; otherwiſe 


the Parliament and City had not fo zealouſly 
concurred, the one in granting Supplies, the 
y, as they did. 
What it was that moved the Dutch to be 
guilty of thoſe Injuries that ſo provoked the 
Engliſh Nation is not clear. It is moſt probable, 
that a Jealouſy of the Increaſe of our Trade 
from a Spirit of Induſtry and Parſimony ari- 
ſing at that Time in England, more than uſual, 
and their ſecret Correſpondence with the King 
of France, moved and encouraged them to 
„% 2 7 55737 OIL: 
In May, 1665, the War began; and the 
Engliſb Cruiſers took ſeveral Dutch. Ships. 
The Duke of 7ork ſet fail with 109 Men of 
War and Frigates, and 28 Fireſhips and 
Ketches, and made over to the Coaſt | of 
Holland. They lay ſome time before the Texel, 
but a Storm ariſing ſo damaged their Sails and 
Rigging, that they were obliged to return to 
the Engliſb Coaſt. The Engliſb were no ſooner 
gone than the Dutch put out to Sea. Their 
Fleet conſiſted of 112 Men of War, and 30 
Fire-Ships and Tenders, commanded in Chief 
They met nine rich 
Engliſh Ships coming from Hamburgh, Which 
they took. The Value of thoſe Ships was 
between 2 and 300, ooo IJ. 
The Duke of York having repaired the 
Damage done in the late Storm, put out to 
Sea, He met {the Dutch Fleet not far from 
the Coaſt of  Hurwich on the 24 of June; 
but the Dutch avoided fighting, becauſe they 
had received a terrible Overthrow from Ad- 


miral Monk on that Day twelve Years, © Next 


Day the Fight began at Three in the Morning: 

The Fleets charged through each other ſeveral 
Times, without any remarkable Advantage. 
At laſt they came to a cloſe Fight. The Duke 


of York in a Ship of 80 Guns, and Admiral 8 
Obdam in one of 84, fell Side to Side, and a 
fierce Engagement aroſe between them. Tñg : 


Duke was in great danger. The Earl of Ful. 
mouth, the Lord Muſterry and Mr. Boyle 
ſtanding by his Side, were all killed hy ene 
R 


8 ? Wien- 
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Cannon Ball. At laſt in the heat of the 
Fight, the Powder aboard the Dutch Admi- 
ral taking Fire, the whole Ship with all that 
it contained, was carried up into the Air in 


a moment. Out of coo Men that were 
aboard only five were ſaved; all the reſt either 
periſhed by the Blaſt, or were thrown into the 
Sea and drowned; About the fame time the 
Earl of Sandwich with the blue Squadron, 
fell into the Centre of the Dutch Fleet, which 
put them into Confuſion. - Four of their Ships, 
one of '60, one of 50, one: of 44, and one 
of 40 Guns, fell foul on each other; which 
the Engliſb perceiving, ſent bout a Fireſhip, 
which; as they were ſo entangled, | burnt them 


all together. Soon after, three others of the 


beſt Dutch Ships ſuffered the ſame Fate. A 
„Ship of 75 Guns, being diſabled, was alſo 
burnt by the Eugliſſh. So many of their Ships 
flaming on every ſide, made it ſtem as if the 
whole Durch Fleet were on Fire, and they had 
loſt their Admiral and two Vice-Admirals; 
ſo that being now no longer able tu withſtand 
the Fury of the Engliſo, they ſought their 
Safety in their Flight. About eight in the 
Evening thirty or forty of their Ships went 
off, and left the teſt to follow as well as the) 


could. The Loſs on both Sides is, as uſual, 


differently repreſented. It is certain that 
the Dutch received a terrible Defeat, and that 
their Loſs was vaſtly. greater than that of the 
+» While, the Loſſes ſuſtained in the laſt 
Action were repairing in England, it was a- 
greed not to ſuffer the Duke of 7974 to ha- 
zard himſelf any more. Therefore the Com- 
mand Was now given to the Earl of Sand- 
wich.:;; On the 5th of Fuly he weighed from 
Solebay; and ſtood for the Coaſt of Holland, 
to Mait for the Duteb Admiral De Rayter, 
then upon his retutn Home from an Expe- 
dition he had made againſt ſome of our Fa- 
ctories and Colonies in Africa and America. 
But he having Intelligence of this, went 
round by the North of Scotland, and crept . 
Home by the Coaſt of Norway: and Den- 
e 20k to odgtl cit 
But while theſe Things were doing abroad, 
the Nation was viſited at home by a dreadful 
Judgment from above. A fierce Peſtilence 
raged in the City uh ſuch Fùry, that near 
io, ooo Perſons wete earxied off by it, in the 


City of London alone. But its Ravages ſtopped 


not there, hut ſprea themſelves from Town 
to: Ten throughout the Kingdom. It firſt 
appeared in the Middle of May, in the City of 
Lundin; being octaſioned, as ſome ſay, by in- 
fefted Goods brought from Holland. It con- 


_* - - tinged tlicte many Months with ſo grea eat a 
5 Mertality, that the City was turned into a 


Wildernéſe and à Solitude; almaſt all Per- 


ſons”. wh6 had Means and Opportunity of 


donn 


| eſcaping, lying into che Countiy fim che fierce 


5 


g 


The HISTORT of ENGLAND, 


Forces into the Field, and reſolved by joining 


that at laſt a Treaty was begun at Cleve, And 


riority of the Engliſb at Sea; and being 


Deſtroyer ; inſomuch, that the Graſs was (jy 
to grow in the Middle of Cheapfide. This De 
ſolation continued for fix or ſeven Months in 
the City ; after which Time, by the uſual Pro. 
vidence which it pleaſes God to ſhew in theſe 
Calamities, the Fury of it abated, and a new 
Face of Things gradually came on. It fpreag 
at laſt into the Country, with a Violence al. 
moſt equal to that in London; and it was not 
thoroughly over till the End of the next Yer 
About Auguſt the King received Aſfiſtance 
in the Dutch War from an unexpected Out. 
ter. The Biſhop of Munſter, whoſe Terri. 
ries are contiguous to thoſe of Holland on the 
German fide, ſent over to the King a Propofy 
to enter into an Alliance with him againſt the 
Dutch. He ſaw that State engaged with a poy. 
erful Enemy, and upon the loſing fide; and be. 
ing a bold and reſolute Man, very ambitious 
and incited by a mortal Hatred he bore them. 
for ſome Injuries real or pretended, he thought 
it a proper Opportunity to gratify his Revenge 
by attacking them, and his Ambition by 
making a Noiſe in the World. His Propoſal 
was eafily: complied with, and the famous dt 
William Temple was ſent over to cultivate the 
Correſpondence. | en, 
The Biſhop of Munſter was better furniſhed 
with Men; than with Money to pay them; he 
therefore agreed with the King, upon the 
Payment of certain Sums of Money, to take 
the Field with a good Army, and fall upon 
the Dutch. This Undertaking promiſed great 
Effets. The Dutch fo little expected an At- 
tack from that 'Quarter, that the Biſhop had 
raiſed an Army of 16000 Men, without giving 
them the leaſt Umbrage. And their Repub- 
lick was in a very ill Condition to receive ſuch 
an Invaſion ; having more than enough upon 
them by the War with England, and their 
ill Succeſs in it. But as it often comes to pals, 
that the Succeſs of Enterprizes does not anſwer 
the Expectations conceived, ſo it happened 
here. For the Electors of Brandenburgh and 
Mentz,. and the Duke of Newburgh, ſeeing 
this Flame break out, which muſt draw fo- 
reign Armies into the Empire, uſed firſt their 
friendly Offices with the Biſhop, to prevail on 
him to make a Peace with Holland. But thi 
failing, the Elector of Brandenburgh drew 1s 
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with the Dutch, to compel him. The French 
added their Interpoſition to the ſame End; 0 


after a ſbort Space the Peace was figned ; and 
thus this great Affair, which had made ſuch 
Noiſe in the World, ended in Smoke. 
The French King was ſenſible of the 12 
P 

by the Dutch to declare War againſt England, 
he began to liſten to them.” The Trench Co”, 
as well as the Durch, were drawn in upon : 


falſe/Suppoſition,/ that the Diſcontent win 


* 
* 
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CHARLES II. 


gom the ſevere Treatment of the Diſſenters, 


and the Remains of the ancient Republican 
| Grit, made the King ſo feeble and inſecure, 
chat he would neither be able to raiſe Money, 
nor dare to enter into a War with two ſuch 
Powers, who were ſo able to foment and aſſiſt 


hoſe ill Humours. The Lord Hollis preſented ' 


| a Memorial to the French King, teſtifying his 
Maſter's Inclination to Peace; but at the ſame 
Time with a true Engliſb Courage, letting 
| them know that he had no reaſon to fear a 
War, though againſt two ſuch mighty Powers. 


Nevertheleſs, the French King publiſhed his 


Declaration of War, which was ſhortly after 
followed by that of the King of Denmark. 

The King now publiſhed Eis Declaration 
of War againſt the French ; and upon this Oc- 
afon the Engliſh Courage ſhewed' itſelf re- 
markably. After a devouring: Peſtilence had 
cried its Ravages thro' the Kingdom, they 
heard nat only without Fear, but with the 
utmoſt Alacrity, this Declaration of War, 
which made two of our moſt dangerous Neigh- 
bours our Enemies. The maritime Countries, 
with the greateſt Readineſs and Chearfulneſs 
put themſelves into a Poſture of Defence; and 
offered the continual Attendance of their Mi- 
litia in Arms; but the King would not put 
them to that Trouble and Expence. 

The Seaſon of the Vear was now come that 
called upon both ſides to prepare themſelves 
for Action. The Duke of Tbr4 being re- 
ſtrained from hazarding his Perſon any more, 
and the Earl of Sandwich being ſent Ambafla- 
dor to Spain, Prince Rupert, and the Duke of 
Abemurle, were jointly made Commanders for 
this Summer. FT; | 

When the Fleet was in the Downs, Prince 
Rupert had Orders to go with the whole White 
Squadron towards the Mouth of the Channel, 
to meet and ſtop the French Squadron, which 
were then reported to be coming from Belle- 
He to join the Dutch. And this Separation 
« the Fleets was made upon another Report, 
that the Durch would not be able to come 
out in fix Weeks. But both theſe Rumours 
proved falſe, which had like to have been at- 
tended with fatal Conſequences. The Duke 
of Albemarle ſtood over to the Coaſt of Flan- 
ders, and found there, contrary to Expectation, 
above ninety Men of War fit for Action; 
Whereas there were with himſelf fewer than 
ity. It was nevertheleſs debated in a Council 
cf the Flag-officers, whether he ſhould attack 
them, or not; and carried that he ſhould. 
The Dutch ſo little expected ſuch a Reſolu- 
den, that being talten on the ſudden, they 
gabe obliged to cut their Cables to put them- 
"ths m a Poſture toi receive him. This was 

de on the 1/½ of June, and the Fight was 
7 Vite-ended till the 47h at Night. 
og, en with the moſt furious Efforts on 

ſides. The Dutch hoped by the Ine- 


Flames, and get 
This ſo rouſed the Spirits of thaſe who were 
left, that, ſurrounded with Enemies, and in 
a flaming Ship, they 


quality of Numbers, to revenge upon the 
Engliſb their former Loſſes and Diſgraces; and 
the Engliſh ſtrove to maintain their former 
Glory, and to juſtify by Succeſs the daring 
Enterprize they had begun. The Battle con- 


tinued till ten o'Clock at Night, with ſuch 


loud Roarings of the Cannon on both ſides, 
that the Thunder of the Fight was heard in 
the City of London. The Engliſb had the 
Weather-gage, by which the Wind cleared 
their Ships of thoſe Clouds of Smoak, and 
that inſupportable Stench of Powder that ariſes 
from the Diſcharge of the Cannon, and drove 
it in the Faces of the Enemy. On the other 
hand, the Wind being high, bent their Ships 
ſo much towards the ſide next the Dutch, 
that their loweſt fire of Guns lay ſo near the 
Water, that they became uſeleſs ; whereas the 
Dutch Ships being bent 'towards that fide 
which lay from the Engliſb, could fire their 
Whole Broadſides. Tromp pierced furiouſly 
through the Engliſb Squadrons, till his Ship 
loſt all her Maſts, and was ſo ſhattered, that 
he was forced to leave her. De Ruyter loſt 
his Main Topmaſt. One Dutch Ship was 
burnt; and Rear-admiral S#aghouwwer was kil- 
led. On the Engliſb ſide, the Vice-admiral 
of the White, and two other Ships. were taken 
by the Dutch, after the Loſs of almoſt all 
their Men. Sir ohn Harman, Rear-admiral 
of: the White, was diſabled, and forced to re- 
tire to Harwich, but not without eſcaping 
great Dangers. After his Ship had been ter- 
ribly ſhattered by the Cannon of the Dutch 
Men of War that ſurrounded her, they ſent 
a Fireſhip to complete her Deſtruction. It 


came cloſe up to her fide, and being firſt grap- 


pled faſt to her, was ſet on fire, that they 
might conſume together. There aroſe at firſt 


ſuch a thick Smoak from the Fireſhip, that 
it could not be ſeen where the grappling Irons 


were fixed. But when the Fire burſt out, 
the Boatſwain of the Rear-admiral perceiving 


by the Light of the burning Ship where thoſe 


Irons were. faſtened, ſprahg on board her 
amidit the Flames, -and with incredible Dex- 
terity and Activity got them looſe, and having 


freed his own Veſſel, came on board again, 


For this he was afterwards made a Captain. 


The Dutch. then ſent off 'a. ſecond, which 
grappled with the Rear-admiral, and ſet her 


on fire, Fifty of the Seamen ſeeing their 
Ship on fire, leaped into the Sea. But Sir 
Fobn himſelf,” with his Sword drawn, ran a- 
mongſt his Men, threatening to kill all that 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt him in quenching the 
ting looſe from the Fireſhip. 


took Heart, and at laſt 
quenched the Fire. The Enemy ſeeing this, 


having in vain ſummoned him to ſurrender, 


ſent off a third Fireſhip. But before ſhe came 
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to board him, four Pieces of his lower Tier 
of Guns ſent her to the Bottom. And firing 
another Broadfide, he killed the Dutch Vice- 
admiral Evertſon ; after which the Enemy left 
him, and he got off fafe to Harwich. 

It was an extraordinary Thing that fewer 
than 60 Ships ſhould ſtand ſo long againſt 
90: But it was ſtill more ſo, to find them 
the Aggreſſors the following Day; for the next 
Morning the Engliſb renewed the Fight. It 
continued all Day with terrible Deſtruction on 
both ſides, but with little apparent Advantage 
on either. 

But the Dutch receiving that Evening a 
Reinforcement of ſixteen Ships, the Admiral 
thought of retiring the next Day. He had 
held out a long Time againſt a great Inequa- 
lity of Numbers. But that Diſadvantage in- 
creaſing by the Loſs of his own Ships, and 
the Recruits the Enemy had received, he found 
himſelf unable to hold up againſt ſuch mighty 
Odds. He therefore began his Retreat in good 


Order. But his Rigging was ſo much damaged, 


that he found himſelf under great Difficulties 
in making it. The Dutch had in this Fight 
made Uſe of a new Invention, ſaid to be of 
M. de Witte. Inſtead of a fingle Shot as uſual, 
they loaded their Guns with two Cannon Bul- 
lets, joined together-by a ſtrong Chain, which 
being diſcharged,” ſpread themſelves on each 
Hand; and ing the Chain between them, 
cut every Thing to Pieces as far as that ex- 
tended. This Contrivance made terrible Ha- 
vock among the Sails, Shrouds, and Yards of 
the Engliſb Ships; ſo that their Retreat was 
very flow, and dangerous; they being cloſe 
followed by the Dutch. The Engliſb defended 
themſelves like Men who had but little Hopes 


of eſcaping, and were reſolved to make the f 
Enemy pay dear for Victory. But towards the 


Evening they were encouraged with an un- 
expected Reinforcement. For Prince Rupert, 
directed by the Thunder of the Cannon, which 
was heard over all the neighbouring Seas, 
haſtened to their Aſſiſtance and was now in 
ſight, and quickly joined them. And ſuch 
was the undaunted Spirit of the Engliſb Sea- 
men, tliat though they were yet inferior to 
the Dutch, upon the Arrival of this Recruit, 
they turned about and attacked the Enemy. 
2 the Night quickly came on and parted 
The fourth Day the Dutch were almoſt 
out of Sight ; ſo that our Fleet, which was 
ſtill inferior in Numbers, might have eafily 
avoided the Fight. But the Engliſb Spirit 


was not yet tamed. Inſtead” of retiring, they 


fiercely purſued a ſuperior Enemy. About 
Eight-o'Clock in the Morning they overtook 
with' new Fury; 
on the 'Engli/h Side, to revenge the Loſſes 


and Diſadvantages of the former Days; and 


on the Side of the Dutch,. to keep the Ho- 
WE. 1 1 5 


len with the White Squadron began the Fight. 
He attacked the Dutch Vice-Admiral Even. 


nour they had won. The Battle continued 
all Day with little Advantage on either ſide 
But at ſeven o' Clock a ſudden Miſt parted 
the two Fleets, leaving the Victory diſputed 
They were both ſo ill handled in the 4500 
Combats they had been engaged in for Tn 
Days together, that they were well pleaſed t 
leave each other; and fo retired to their (ey. 
ral Coaſts. | 3 

Both Parties were buſy for ſome Time in 
repairing their Damages; and the Dach hay. 
ing received the leaſt Hurt, put out to $ 
firſt, The Engliſb Fleet was not quite reach; 
fo that the Enemy came before the Thanz 
and with great Oſtentation, dated their Let. 
ters and Paſſports from on board their Ship 
in the Mouth of the River of London, Bit 
they had not been there long, before they 
ſaw the Engh/þ Fleet coming down the Ni. 
ver to meet them ; upon which they imme. ent a Fi 
diately retired towards the Coaſt of Halm fd. Th 
The Engliſh Fleet confiſted of about cighy {i Vit great 
Men of War and Frigates, and eighteen dt return, be 
nineteen Fireſhips. The Dutch had cighty a 
eight Men of: War and Frigates, and about 
twenty Fireſhips. The former was divided 
into three Squadrons ; the Red under Prince 
Rupert, and the Duke of Albemarle, who were 
together in one Ship; the White under Si 
Thomas Allen, and the Blue under Sir Fer 
Smith, The Dutch were alſo divided into 
three main Squadrons, under the Command 
of De Ruyter, Evertſon, and Trump. 
On the 25th of Fuly, about Noon, the 
Engliſb came up with the Enemy, to the North 
Eaſt of the North Foreland. Sir Thomas A. 


n. Prince Rupert and the Duke engage 
De Ruyter. Tromp fell upon the Blue Su- 
dron, under Sir Jeremy Smith, Sir Thmd 
Allen put to Flight the Friefland and Zain 
Squadrons. under Evertfon, who was kill 
together with his Vice-Admiral, and Re 
Admiral. The Ship of the Zealand ie 
Admiral Bankert being left,. was taken by 
the Engliſh and burnt; as alſo a Ship of fi 
Guns. Prince Rupert and the Duke were | 
ſucceſsful, being obliged to leave their din 
after a Fight of three hours, and go on bu 
another. But being rouſed by the Fxampt 
of the White Squadron, they redoubled ts 
Fury againſt De. Ruyter, and engaged hn, 
Ship to Ship. And now the Victory inch 
to the Engh/h on this Side alſo.” The Shy 
Guelderland of 60 Guns (one of De Nau 
Seconds) was quite diſabled ; and' three of 
tains' of his Squadron killed. The 1 
gan to diſengage themſelves and W 
Sails. De NRuyter, and his Vice-A Fl 
bravely ſtood the Shock as long as the) © 1 
but at laſt were forced to follow the othe*, | 
Ruyter's Ship was ſo diſabled, and bus 100 


were ſo faigued, that he could make no Re- 


Mappen Tromp attacked the Blue Squadron, 
hey ſoon gave Way to him, This is ſup- 
pied by by the Dutch Writers, to have been 
done by Stratagem, to draw off Tromp's Squa- 
don, which was the ſtrongeſt of the Dutch, 
rom the Aſſiſtance of his F Friends. For the 
Bnghſþ there afterwards fought ſo well as to 
kill his Rear-Admiral, and to do much Damage 
o his Vice-Admiral. The Advantages gained 
by the Engliſs againſt the reſt of the Dutch 
Het turned the Scale here alſo. 
Before the Fight ended there fell a 

cam, which hindered the Dutch Ships from 
making off, and the Engliſh from boarding 
them. This continued all Night and the 
next Day. Prince Rupert, and the Duke of 


being able to board him for want of Wind, 
ent a Fireſhip againſt him, but without Ef. 
ſet, Then they began to cannonade him 
with great Fury ; which he not being able to 
return, between Shame and Grief, and An- 

ger, was reduced to Deſpair. But before the 
830% Cannon could deſtroy his Ship, he 
was come ſo near to the $hallows on the Dutch 
Coaſt, thar the Engifo were obliged to give 
over the Chace, 


Hilland, alarming the Coun 
ins at the very Mouths of t 
the Dutch bile terribly 


, and taking 
e Harbours; 
furpri ſed to find an 


pearing again that Year, infultin them upon 
their Agora in fix Weeks Sp 3 
ligence was brought to the Engliſi Fleet when 
it came before the Ye, that upon that Iſland, 
nd the, Ifland of Schelling, there were vaſt 
Magazines belonging to the States and the 
Ef. India Company. Herenpon /a Part uf 
the Fleet was detached to deftroy them. 
a Robert Holmes "commanded it, who came 
the next Day to anchor before the Vlie. He 
ent in a Ketch for Diſ - which return'd 
with an Account of two hundred Sail of Mer- 
chant Ships, with two Men of War that had 
been Convoys, all at Anchor there. 


theſe Ships. The lighteſt Frigate Holmes had 
vith him, was ſent with five Fireſhips in 


the Vue. One of theſe immediately 8 


the of the Conyoys, and fired her ; the 
Dutch Captain being drowned as he endea- 
"ured to fave himſelf in the Boat. The 
her Convoy was burnt by another Fireſhip : 
Moree. and part of the Crew eſcaping. 
Merchant 


"Fs, and foupht 


— a among the Shal- 


um; but des followed by chree other Fire- 


thy ps, 7 
ora, 7 of the richeſt 


pes, Kr Op 


were burnt. 


Robert — 28 


the Engliſh. 
Albemarle, followed De Rayter cloſe; but not 


They afterwards failed along the Coaſt of frreet, 


Enemy they thought entirely diſabled from ap- 


ſummed up. 


It was reſolved] in the firſt Place, EY 


12 ſeeing this, cut their Ca- 


and genie to dur Country. 
5 bye Kn by twenty Pin- 


35 


Orders not to loſe Time in londering, on 
pain of Death, were almoſt of overtaken and 
ſet on Fire; very few Ships eſcaping out of 
this 1 numerous Fleet And landing bis Men 
on the Iſland of Schelling, he laid "the Town 


of Brandaris in Aſhes. 


This Miſchief done the Hollanders by this 
Enterprize was prodigious. Their Ships, with 
their own Ladings, were valued at 1, 100, ooo. 
Sterling, beſides great Quantities of their moſt 
valuable Goods, which upon the firſt Alarm 
the Inhabitants of the Vie had put on board, 
thinking them fafer there than on Shore. The 
Houſes, Goods, and Magazines burnt at 
Schelling, added to this Account, make the 
Damage vaſtly greater. All this was done. 
without the Loſs of 20 Men, on the fide of 
After theſe Succeſſes, and the 
taking of a few Prizes, the Engliſh, F leet re- 
turned home. 

mph an 


From this glorious 9 of Trio 
we muſt look back towards a 


Victory abroa 

diſmal one of Terror and Deſtruction at home. 
In the Beginning of September broke out that 
Fire, which in leſs 105 four Days Time, laid 
almoſt the whole City of London in Aſhes. 
It began on the 2d of September, 1666, be- 
tween one and two in the Morning, at a Ba- 
ker's Houſe in Pudding-lane near New Fifh- 


nd ended to the Weſtward in Fleet- 


Preet, the Inner Temple and Fetter-lane ; to the 
North at Huben. B. dee, Pye- Corner, Alder . 


gate, Cripplegate, the lower — of Bafng hall- 
Breet, by the Poſtern, and at the upper End 


of Coleman-ſtreet ; to the Faſt, at the End of 


Biſhopſgate-ftreet and Leadenhall-flreet in Corn- 


bill, in Fenchurch-ſtreet, Mi ncing-lane, Mark- 
| lane, and at the Tower-Dock. 


The Damage done by this Fire may be ea- 


Gly ſuppoſed in general to be immenſe and in- 


conceivable ; the Particulars are ſcarcely to be 
We have in the late Edition of 
Stowe's Survey, an Eſtimate of no lefs than 


ten Millions of Money in Damages, Lofles 


and Expences of one kind or other, vecafioned 
by this terrible Viſitation. 


In November News was brought of an In- 
ſurrection in Scotland. But it was ſoon quell d 


by the Forces the King ſent againſt them. 
The two Powers of England and Hallam 
to began to be weary of the War, which coſt 
ſo many Lives and ſo much Treaſure on both 
fides. The Dutch made the firſt Overtures 
for Peace; and at length a Treaty was ap- 
pointed at Breda, to commence at the 
ning of 1 1667. 
was done; both Parties waiting to be deter- 
mined in their Pretenfions by. the Events' 4 


the War. 8 
Tbey x - this * both is bs 
in that ſhame- 
ful Affront we received at Chatham. That 


En rize ee betete has . 


But at firſt very Totle - | 
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| conſiſted in 


The H 1's TOR Y 


. 


and the\ French Ambaſſador d Eſtrades; by 


French,, to ſet; on the 
Dutch, more earneſtly upon an Undertaking 
they thought would for ever ſeparate the two 
Nations, promiſed to fend A Squadron under 
the Duke of Beaufort,, to afliſt in the Exe- 
cution of it.. 7 for the dame Reaſon they 
promiſed this, they did not perform it; 
es Dutch to be the only Actors in * 
A and to draw upon themſelves alone; the 


red and Revenge of the Engliſo. 
met with: as, much Succeſs. ; as 


this Agreement; the 


4 $55 


pect, for f Ng let out. no b Fleet this Year, 7 
To who judge moſt 
this Pritice, attribute 
ions be was under of the, Gu? 
ce. at Breda, which he was made to 1— 


| was as good as over. It! is alſo faid, that 
by 


it had been often propoſed to the. King 
| knowing Perſons, and particularly b dir Fobn 

Lawſon, that fince the. Lite of. the Dutch 
Trade, a dienen War would 


prove more detrimental to that Nation, as as 


well as cheaper to our own. We are told al- 


ſo, that the French Miniſters impoſed upon 
the King, by getting the Queen 1 Mother of 
England, at that Time in France, to write 
Letter to him, to inform him that the Dutch 
were look. 1a; entirely towards the Treaty 
at: Breda, tl it they would put out no Fleet 
to Sea this Vear. But others, leſs fayourable 
to the King. fo, that the true Reaſon was, 
hat the Supplies, given by the Parliament had 
en ſo edel, that there Was not, e- 
nough left to diſcharge the n 0 Expences 
in the ſetting out a F leet... Fe leave this Mat- 
ter to the Reader's own. J udgment, and 20 
on with the unpleaſant Relation of of the Con- 
1 nences of theſe ill Meaſu re. 
The Dutch underſtanding that tl 7 would 
d no Fleet to oppoſe them, were the more 
_ diligent in getting ready the. own ; and with 
| great Speed fitted out ſeventy Men of War, 
with which they came over to the, Thames 
Mouth; and _— the River Medway with 
intent to deſtroy the Royal Navy laid - up; at 
Gaba. he Duke of Ae was diſ- 
patched thit er in all haſte; but his Care and 
388 were eluded by a ſtrange N eglect 
and 1 of thoſe whom he go to do 
4 the An Attempt of this Nature had 
J to prevent which, the Caſtle 
of RY HA, at the 82. Mout of the Med. 
way, and of Upnore, 1 te farther. up the 
Fr "Sriifed,; and A 
acrols the 35 
between thoſe Caſtles, .. But the O 
= been ſo 3 executed, that Ks 
Fortifications Were. not emp leated by, that 
Te the Dutch, Fleet came. 1 8 They 
firſt attacked the Fort Tok, Sheerngfs, to nA 
ee FOOL 8 * Ae Which after a 


o* U 


River, were, ordered to 
i was a to 44 drawn 


| they, kt... on 4, ire and. burnt, not with 


EN LAND, 


brave. Reſiſtance by Sir Edward Spra 6; Ualled 
made themſelves Malers of. 185 7 = . 8 
up the River. The Duke of 4/bemarl; had of Land 
ſunk ſeveral Ships i in the. Way. by which th Breda, 
were to paſs; and had given Orders to fl beam! 
more; which would. have 9 8 8 hinder. . Dutch 4 
2 their coming farther, had it, been done. to. ſome 
But this was neglected, and one Paſlage be. Invitatio 
us left e open, which, the Duke had command. entertain 
to be ſtopped with a great Ship, the Di i what wa 
| got through and, came to the Chain, where his own 
they found three Ships placed behind it to. At th 
noy them, if they, ſhould attempt to bre we the 
through. This e fo diſcouraged neſs, wh 
them, that it was a long Time before. any of King. L 
the Dutch. Captains, dared. attempt to force the King 
their Way. But at laſt one Captain Bra Proſecuti 
offeren gp make the firſt Attempt; and putting WW of the D 
himſelf * a, Fire-Ship, Went with fl were: he: 
Sails againſt the Chain, the Wind and Tide very ill ſa 
both favouring, him, but ſtuck faſt, Never he ſhewe 
theleſs, the Shock he gave to it Was fo great his vicior 


that being followed by another larger Ship, 


the, Chain gave Way to the Weight of th 
both. "Then. the Dutch; Men. of War = 
up; and, of the. three, Ships. that, guarded the 


Chain, to were burnt, :and on e taken; after 
which, they went higher up f = River, where 
they found the nobleſt Ship of the "Bui Jl 
N avy, called the Reyal Charles; . which ws 
deſerted; by the Men, Who had ſet her on 
Fire; But the Duty put out the Fire, and 
carried off, the Hull of her. After this, the 
came up as high as Upnere, Caſtle, F 
lay 55 Gap Shi he oy 7255 Fames, the 
Loyal, Lo Royal Oak; all which 


the grea eat Fire of the Caſtle ; which being dos 
they ſailed back with the Tur, of; 1 0 Tide 
without making any farther Attempt, but 


failed ayay for 1 0 with Defign upo diſſolute a 
the Shi in that Harbour; but ſuch Fron But it ws 
ſion was made again their coming that the to him tc 
made We „F rom thence they went to Fh which he 
mouth, Fer bon after made, 0 Attempt um i guarded, it 
Torbay; ; but were beaten off. But no a expoſed tc 
they ſtood Eaſtward, jand.c came a ſecond Ii BBW with Aver 
to the Mouth of the Thames; ; 93 which they en On the 
tered, and came with 1 7 24 Sail into . ad on t 
bury-H e; where found 18 E Charge ap 
47 ps, do bich they, di 1 confierable Dama Wl Commons, 
ut Sir Eduard Spragg e coming thither, an and heinou 
being joined by à ſmall Squadron. command! WW ereat many 
by Se Joſeph. N. they fell down the he ce upe 
ver again, and failed; away to Horwich, 1 they ſhoule 
landed - 3990. Men. on the Coaſt, of Suffolk, al Particular 4 
with no Then they Feud 5 . and the late 
T bqmes,..W Ts the entered a 2 2 a ticles were 
as far H Hull 5 e ectig . umber; .; 
BE: SPrags e., F * 
twee! 1 8 in we | 
War id; Bl 10 Rane 6 


Bar ie dared.not « e 


[ 


filed eut of the River to the Weſtern Coaſts; 
which they terrified by Attempts and Offers 
of Landing, till the News of the Peace at 
Breda, which was ſigned during theſ Alarms, 
became ſo publick, that at laſt de Ruyter the 
Dutch, Admiral ceaſed Hoſtilities, and ſent 
o ſome of the Corniſh Gentlemen a friendly 
ſavitation to come on board him; and having 
entertained them handſomely, and excuſed 
what was paſt, he returned with his Fleet to 


his own Country 1 


ae the fl Period ef de national Happi 


King. The univerſal Love of the, People to 
proſecutions, which alienated the whole Body 
of the Diſſenters from him. Wiſe Men who 
were; heartily, the King's Friends, were alſo 
very ill ſatisfied with hig Behaviour, by which 
he ſhewed himſelf more and more bent upon 
his vicious Pleaſures; and averſe to the labo- 
| rious Duty of the high Station he was placed 
in, And becauſe the Subjects form their Man- 
ners upon the Model of their Prince, and thg 
Nature of Man is more inclined to Eyil than 
to Good, his Example encouraged and nou- 
ulbed all the Vices of a debauched and cor- 
mpted Court, whence they gradually ; ſpread 


1 


thro' the Nation. 


9 


1 4 
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by the Removal of the Earl of i Clarendon. 
That worthy Patriot, by a Misfortune that 
has happened to other wiſe and good Men, 


flexible Virtue ſhould be diſagreeable a ito N. 


nels, which begun at the Reſtoration, of. the - 


the King, was much diminiſhed by the ſevere 


The Peace of Breda Was quickly ſucceeded 


was fallen from that Favours with his Prince, 48 
and Reputation with the People, which he end 
had for ſome Time enjoyed, and always de- 


ments; extorting great Sums of Money  ille- 
gally; pane po exorbitant Grants to him 
ſelf and his Relations; and in the laſt Place. 
betraying the King's Couiiſels to his Enemies. 
The Earl was ſo little concerned at this 
Accuſation, that the next Day after the Ar- 
ticles were brought into the Houſe; he ordered 
his Son, Mr Hyde, to acquaint them, T; hat if 
they ao bo beſt knew their own; Evidence, would 
hitehb upon any one of tboſe Hrticles, which 
they thought they bad the flronxeſ Prof fon; 
and make that fingle one good z! he to, ſubmit 


to the Cenſure due to them allW E Oo 
But the Grounds of their Arcuſation were 
ſo ſlender, it being built on nôthing but fly- 
ing Reports, and vulgar Prejudites, tliat thev 
dared not accept of this noble Challenge. In 
ſtead of that, they put the Matter upon a 
Point, which produced inſuperable Difficul- 
ties. They ſent up a general Charge of High- 
Txcaſon, againſt him to the Houſe of Lords, 
and deſired he miglit be ſecured, till! the 
Commons ſhould exhibit Articles againſt him. 
But this the Lords would not cbnſent £6} 
They looked on a general Accuſation as a 
meer Clamour ; and thought their Dignities of 
little Value, if a Clamour coul ſend them to 


in a Conference, that they had not ſecured 
the Earl, of Clarenden, becauſe there Was no 
Matter particularly charged upon him. The 
Commons were all in a Fury upon this; and 
the! more violent, becauſe their Anger was 
unjquſt ; and after a hot Debate reſolved, that 
"8 Lords, by not ſequeſtring the Earl of Claz 


But the Lords continued fitm, and though 


don, according to the Deſire of the UI outs 

| Commons, occaſioned an Ohſtruction of 

ſeryed, into the greateſt Diſgrace with the p ublick Juſtice, and brought in a Precedent of 
' - * =. 


Gffolute and vicious Court, is not at all ſtrange. the King uſed his . utmoſt»Intereſt- to bri 8 
But it was, no doubt, a great Mortification them to ecmplyi he could not procute a Ma- 


to him, to find that faithful Sollioitude with jarity. At laſt the Breach being ſo wide, and 


which he had watched over his Country, and | likely to increaſe, the King ſpoke to the 
guarded, it againſt. ſo many Danger 8 A8 it lay Duke of Dor E, to deſire the Earlcof Claren 


expoſed to from different Quarters, requited don to go beyond / Sea, as the only Expedieirt 


with Averſion and III will. left to make up the Difference between the 


and on the 267% Mr. Seymour began, the Kindneſs, in Caſe be would coniply with this. 
Charge againſt the Earl in the Houſe of The Earl was all; Obedience and Submiſſion, 


Commons, and accuſed. him of many great and was charmed witk thoſe: tend& Words 


and heinous Crimes; and was followed. by a the King had ſaid of bim. 80, partly to ſerve 


breat many others. The Accuſation was ſoon the King, and ſaue himſelf andihis Fümily, 


wpreed- upon, but 4 Debate aroſe, Whether but chiefly that he might not caſion an 


itey ſhould impesch Hit before, or after the Diffetence between the King and ie Mühe, 
nie Wehr 


Particular Articles were prepared againſt him; who heartily eſpouſed his Intereſt, lie 
und the latter was agreed on. Then the Ar- privatelyt beyond Sea. From Calais, be 


ticks were drawn up, being twenty three in an/excellent Apology for himſelf to the Howe 


— 


Number; in Which be was charged with. de- of Lords, proteſting his Innocemee in all the 


f Dunkirk; arbitrary and illegal Impriſon- Conſciouſneſs of Guilt; but only chat he mig 


. 


. $ += 


- 


A W 


"ning to govern the Kingdom by. af ſtanding Points objected to him; and that hie- had not To 
| web correſponding with, Cromwell; ſelling left athe Kingdom for ä ORR 
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not be che Occaſion of any Difference between 
the two Houſes, or of obſtruRing publick 


Buſineſs. 

| Soon, after ths, the Lords were previ 
. Way of to ſend down 
* Fay th Commons- for baniſhing him, 
ad making it Treaſon to correſpond with 
him; which Method of Proceeding was much 
obj as attended with great Hard- 
the Hoaſe of Commons as too heavy a Pe- 
nalty ; and by his Enemies, as 06 tights: but 


8 N. r 8 * 8 1 * 1 SS > , 8 « of r ke... £6 Ma 
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It was diſliked by the Earl's Friends in 


A __ Ot to ns, Ay 


Progreſs en de Bua fide, that was at f es 
and feared. Clube 

The Treaty of Breda was alſo quickedel At th 
by the ht of this new Danger; which be. Axle 
ſides put the two Nations in a better Diſpoſi he 5 
tion to à future 3 chan could ther 8 7 


wiſe have been 
Sir William Temple was Gat: by the King 
into Holland towards the End of the laſt Ver 
to M. de Witte, to ask his Opinion about the 
Affairs of Flanders, and ſo to introduce a Con. 
fidence between the ruling Powers of bo 


Nations. The Report 


rope. * 

of the 9 
Places in 
had taker 
King and 
ſelves to 

future P 


the Power of the latter, and their Animoſity Sir William Teny|, „ 
againſt him, carried it through the Houſe; made, gave the King ſo much Satiafady — 4 
and the King, being beſet with the Aſſociates that he Was how ſent again to conclude a de. ly R 
of his debauched Pleaſures, - was cafily pre- fenſive League of the pteateſt Strifine, ud deni 
vailed on to give the Royal Aſſent to the- ba- to concert other Meaſures for the Prefer Bigben 5 
niſhing of 2 Man, whoſe Virtues and Autho- tion of Flanders. And a wonderful Coinci- This P 
rity. were a perpetual Check upon them. The dence of Events r this Counſel, an ind Trani 
— 2 in Exile, in different Cities of Alliance was concluded ſig gned in five Day of Thin 
the Kingdom of France, till the Time of his Time, by the Engh/b Miniſters and Duc) f ö. 5 1 
Drath, which ha ſeven Yeats after. Commiſſioners,  - The King 
The Nation could.very ill ſpare this wor- The Articles of this Treaty were contain z great Pe 
1 2 excellent Patriot, the Lord Treaſurer, five Alliance between England and 'Hollard Ka. Ports 
the Eart of Southampton; a moſt admirable In the ſecond, they agreed to oblige the Fb ad hare) 
and Nobleman, adorned with King to ſtand to an Offer he had made of an 1 wöfder 
all the Virtues of a Chriſtian, and every En- Alternative to Spain; either of keeping wht ſe: om 
dowment- of a wiſe and great Man. in the he had gained the laſt Campaign, or feceitug | furpriſed a 
late Reign, when the —— was ſo depreſied; in Exchange, Luxemburg, tho Cambreſis, (un- bh beyor 
that the Head that wore it was ſentenced to be bray,- Doilay, Aire, St. Omer,  Winoxkrs, State; the 
cut off, this Earl, with the Duke of Rich- Furnes and Lincken. In caſe that Prince ſhould Law, hi 
mond, the Marquis of Hertford, and the Earl recede from that Offer, and make higher De- ing ent off 
of Lindſey; offered'his own Life to fave that mands, the two Allies were to- declare- War in the Parl 
of his 4 Maſter ; and after that impioUh againſt him, and compel Eim to accept it by 0 determi. 
- Blow was ſtruck, the laſt Duti Force. They were to do the ſame to the troyerſies. 
"kb and anended him with Tears to ms Spunierds, in caſe they refuſed to agreed to every Day 
'Grave. {540 Wo 22 1 1 this Offer. The third contained ſeparate Ar- to 3 t 
The Year 1668. began with the Projel ticles tending. to the fame End, the preſening WW and the He 
of the Triple Alliance; a Counſel 1 ap- th illity of Europe. And three Days and more 
plauded, but ost ed. The Occaſion of after thoſe Inſtruments were ſigned, the Sur- before. 
It was this: The Scheme laid by France 2 Ambaſſador ſigned an AQ,” by which th But the 
an univerſal his Maſter acceded to this Alliance. peaceful Sta 
Treaty of Breda, in a — and "This Triple Alliance is juſtly reckoned a. I in ere 
Iunvaſion of i tnoog the moſt happy Counſels any Prince ompanie, 
alarmed all Europe, | or State ever entered into; and the incredible BW i621 ore 
. ow one faw, that if the 8 er- Diſpatch with which this Tet) BN Vitue r 
fell into the Hands of the Brenh, _ was concluded, added very much to the Fe- abion.. an 
Repoblick of Holand would be changed into licity that attended it. It extinguiſhed, ft Put himſelf 
a maritime Province to France, which terry wers in a Moment, a War, that at its of Bucking! 
the Fleets and Riches of ex: rior BI kindling, threatened all Europe with OUS or con 
wer of the Bench kKingg. dien and Ruin; and this in the men ker ch anothe 
; fi Manger, by the pure Force of Wiſdom Man of 2 
Counſel, without drawing a Sword, 0r firing. bandoned to 
| a Gen. 2 was carried on: with that Caen) tho ſome t 
| ' "whole Country had | up it was 4 till he beheld the Work ik — Vith the Kir 
. by — © The Spaniard had neither ple and perſect; and a a ; Immorali 
B 5 Heart, nor Means to reſiſt. But by an un: | up as-it were by Echo Ped the Ex 
I ö ment, which at once controled his Ambiin fore. Ani 
and defied his Power. He ſoon” 1 ei ' Propagy 
ws no Remedy, bat Submiſſiun; 1d the = and 
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King of Spain, they agreed to enter upon a 
Treaty, which was accordingly begun at Aix- 
Chapelle. 55 | 

At the Beginning of May, the Treaty of 
Ar- a- Chapelle was ſigned, which put a Stop 
© the French Conqueſts and the Fears of Eu- 
be. The Marquis Caſtel-Rodrigo, Governor 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands, choſe to leave thoſe 

Places in the Hands of the French, which they 
had taken the foregoing Campaign. And the 
King and the States of Holland obliged them- 
elves to guaranty the King of Spain from all 
fature Pretences or Invaſions to be made b 
the King of France, in any of his Territo- 
ries for ever hereafter. So that a firm and 
ating Repoſe ſeemed eſtabliſhed in Chriſten- 
dom; with univerſal Praiſes of the King of 
England, who had fo great a Part in it. 

This Peace was ſucceeded by a long Quiet 
and Tranquillity in our own Country; a State 
of Things, which as ſome have obſerved, is 
the beſt to live in, but the worſt to write of. 
The King made a Progreſs this Summer thro 
2 great Part of the Kingdom, diverting him- 
ſelk when in the inland Towns, and in the 
Na- Ports ſurveying and examining the naval 
and maritime Affairs, which he underſtood to 
z wonderful Exactneſs. The City of London 
ble: from its Aſhes with an Expedition that 
ſurpriſed all Europe, and a Beauty incompa- 
ably beyond what it had known in its former 
State ; the abundant Matter of Contention at 
Law, which ſuch an Accident furniſhed, be- 
ng cut off by an admirable Strain of Wiſdom, 
in the Parliament, who provided a Judicature 
| to determine briefly and finally all ſuch Con- 
every Day and Week. Care was alſo taken 
to make the Streets more ſpacious and airy, 
and the Houſes more regular in their Form, 
- more magnificent in their Appearance than 

C 

But the Happineſs which attended this 
peaceful State of Things, was much obſcured 
by an exceſſive Corruption of Manners that 
companied it, The King's Example, as is 


Vitue and Sobriety became Things out of 
Faſhion, and out of Countenance. He had 
put himſelf under the Direction of the Duke 
al Buckingham, a Man. utterly loſt to all ſe- 
ous or conſiderate Thoughts. He had juſt 
ſuch another Aſſociate, the Earl of Rocheſter ; 


: Man of a bright and ſparkling Wit, but a- 


bandoned to every Vice his Fancy led him to; 
(tho' ſome time before he died, he became an 
"<mplary Penitent.) And theſe two joining 
"th the King, very eaſily introduced a Scene 


7 lmmorality and Debanchery at Court, be- 


15 the Example of any Time that had gone 
woke. And thus a Depravation of Manners 


3 Propagated throughout the Nation; and 
75 and Virtue, Which at other Times 


\ 


2 


troverſies, So that new Buildings ſprang up 


uual, drew others to Imitation, till Religion 


had at leaſt the Countenance and Sanction of 
the general Voice on its ſide, became exploded 
and unfaſhionable, and looked on as the Mark 
of thoſe, who wanted either Wit or Spirit to 
know and do better. 5 

On the 47h of January, 1669, the Duke 
of Albemarle died, by whoſe Conduct and 
Prudence the King was reſtored to his Crown, 
and the Conſtitution in Church and State to 


the Nation. He had enjoyed almoſt ten 


Years the Honours and Favours his great 
Services merited ; and though he ſeems to 
have been fitted by Nature rather for the 
Field than for the Court, he found the Way 


to preſerve to himſelf during his Life, the 


Reſpect his Merits. demanded at firſt, - 

This Year alſo the Queen Mother of Eng- 
land, Henrietta Maria, Daughter of Henry iv. 
of France, and Wife of King Charles I. of En- 
gland, died in France, This Lady had the 
ill Fortune to be as little popular in her Son's 
as in her Huſband's Reign, ſo that her Death 
was little regretted. 33 


* Li 


The King was now inſenſibly chan ing his 


Meaſures. The King of France, who was 
ſtopped in the Career of his Victories by the 
Triple Alliance, was too reſtleſly . ambitious 
not to make his utmoſt Efforts to break it. 
Our King's vaſt Expences upon his Pleaſures; 
his Averfion to the Trouble of Courtſhip to 
get Money from the Parliament, and the na- 
tural Levity and Inconſtancy of his. Temper, 
gave him a. fair Encouragemeut,. as well as 


* 


a Direction to proceed by. 


7 4 l 


M. Colbert, who ſoon after the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, at which Place he had been 
Plenipotentiary for the French King, came over 
into England Ambaſſador, eaſily found the 


Means of applying himſelf to the Humours 


and Neceſſities of the King, and the Ambi- 


tion or Avarice of his Miniſters. And the Pro- 
greſs made by him was ſuch, that in leſs than 
Year after the Peace. of Aix-larChupelle, he 
was able to ſend an Account of this Succeſs 


(peaking of the Engl Miniſtry) fee! 
the whole Extent of his Majeſty's Liberality. 


ſal Peace, that the French Troops. narrowly 
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15 accompanied with "Ir foul and- diſho- 
nourable Circumſtances. Diſcerning Men 
ſuſpected, that France had not dared to have 
taken this Step, without 27 5 firſt concerted 
Meaſures with England. An 

of thoſe. two Powers threatned the utmoſt 
Danger .to * Liberties of Europe. In the 
mean Time few or none gueſſed aright at the 
real Deſigns of the French. Who having 
gained this important Point, lay ſtill for the 
next Year; as well to give the preſent Alarm 
Time to cool, as to purſue fome gentler Me- 
thods, by which he propoſed to clear and ora 
the remaining Part of his Paſſage. _ 

The Year 1671, I, began with the Death of 
che Dutcheſs of Nork. She died after à lin- 
gering Indiſpoſition of Body, that had hung 
upon her many Years. "She bore the Duke 
four Sons and four Daughters, of whom. fix 
died; and only two Daughters Mary and Anne, 
lived to full Age. Theſe were thoſe two ex- 
excellent Queens who afterwards wore, the 
Crown of theſe Realms: 

The Defy ns of the Council were by this 
Time ripe for Execution. The Parliament 
had given the King Money, and a great Sum 
had been received from France. 


of "War, i affign ſome Reaſons for declaring 
it, they were much put to it to find them, 
But while they were in this Difficulty, an 
Incident happened, which, gave them ſome 
Relief. One of the King's Yachts was ſent 
to Holland to bring over Sir William Temples 
Lady; er Huſband's' Embaſſy being at an 
End. The Datch Fleet were at that Time 
ih the Narrow Seas; and the Captain of the 
Yacht had Orders, if he came in Sight of 
| them, to fall through them, and ſhoot at 
thoſe Ships which were next him, 
a them ſtrike fail, or till Yacy ſhot at him 
paſſed into Holland without ſee- 
105 he: Fed: put as he returned he met with 
them; He "failed = h them, and they 
did not firike; 3 ch he fired: ſeveral 
Shot at them.” They Aber did not, or would 
not underſtand him; and ſent a Boat on board 
him toe if he Nees Diſtreſs. The Cap- 
tain told them, he had been ſent to bring back 
the Engliſd Ambaſſfadreſs, with her Family 
n Tln; -and that he had Orders to 
make the Burch Fleet ſtrike, if he met them 
in the Channel. Upon this, the Duteb Vice- 
admiral came on board the Vacht; 755 ha- 
made his Compliments to Lady Tan le, 
Ken to know che Neaſon of the Ga 5 
ſhooting. He receiyed the fame ' N xr.pi 
before; to which he replied, that he had no 
Orders from his Maſters int that. Point, and 
did not know how that Affair Wag. a ced be- 
the Ning and the States: but even. 
en it were ſettled, yet he ſaid the Cap- 


tin could not p nd I that the * *. 14. 


% aA * 
141 ** 


a Conjunction | 


| But it be- 
ing neceſſary, or at leaſt uſual in a Declaration 


the Night came on 3. Which not only hund. 


'till he - 


and England having. openly 
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miral ſhould ſtrike to a Yacht, which was but Syrna 
a Pleaſure Boat, or at leaſt ſerved only for War, th 
Paſſage, and could not paſs for one of the 120, ooo 


King's Men of War. 
he News of this both pleaſed and diſap. 
dinted the Court. They were pleaſed * 
the Dutch refuſed to ſtrike to the King of Ex. 
gland's Flag; but diſappointed, becauſe they 
did not fire at the Yacht. And the Captain 
was ſeverely cenſured for not firing till he pro. 


niſters an 
rent upo 
German | 
land Prov 
uſually er 
that alm 


voked them to ſhoot at him. However, here The L 
was a Foundation laid for a Complaint, which tremities. 
was What they wanted. was to br 
The..Dutch War was to begin the next WM their Slui 
Spring ; and as the Grounds of the, War were under W: 
very bad, ſo the Preparations made for i it were thouſands 
ſuitable. The firſt diſhonourable Step the . Defence 
Court took was the ſhutting up the Eicke of what 
quer, which produced univerſal Murmyrs and Vith it. 
Complaints, for all the Nation felt it. Meg In the 
of the Bankers in London were ruined i it ſternation | 
and many others by Conſequence., ſtom of T 
This Buſineſs of the. Exchequer. was a vio. in a Rage 1 
lent Stain. upon the King's Honour. and Faith tion of Aff 
and yet it was ſucceeded immediately affer bat State a 
with another of the ſame Kind as extract. cen Years 
nary. A Fleet of ſeventy- two Dutch Mer. drantage 
chatmen were coming from the Streigbti fo Mifortune: 
richly laden, that the Fleet was valued «4 People, wh 
Million and half; on this News Sir Nor violent Fu 


Holmes, was ordered to attack them... - But thi 
Enterprize ended in Diſappointment, 2 
taking only one Dutch Man of War, and pu 
of the Merchant Ships. For during the Ade 


unge was 
e took ſuc} 
Wt and Coy 


ed the Egli 5 from purſuing their Aduan- 
tage, but gave an Opportunity to the Dutd 
to eſcape, who ſoon after got ach into ther 


Ports. ed to. A 
Four Days after the Attack of the gym ; to them 
Fleet, the Declaration of War was publiſed J brayel 


Dould at lai 
d ſeek ney 
J might 

ther than 


in Foim. The Reaſons alledg ed for it, we 
ſome Wrongs ſaid to be 4 in the 2 
Weſt Indies to our Coun trymen; ſome abu 
Pictures and Medals derogatory to the Kings 
Honour; and the refuſing to Typ: to * 
Yacht laſt. Summer. * 

The Court of France had been ue on 
ſince the Seizure of Lorrain ; and had ef 
laid the Dutch aſleep, in ſome Meaſure, vil 
Promiſes that their great, Preparations et 
not deſigned, againſt their State. But in th 
mean Time, they had been ſecretly. vez 
ating with, the Elector of Cologn and the 4 


ſhop of Munſter, and. thoſe Princes were pe. | A ogg 
ſualed to join t hemſelves to France; and ix 3 them 
Fon ae Was prevailed on to colt er 
renc riſons into ble Towns. EA Ir 
The Way through Germany to Hula gs the 
ing thus, made clear by the ure „ 121 
Elector of Cologn and the Biſhop of 72 % Was 


declared 
againſt that State, by the Attack 
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Smyrna Fleet followed by a Declaration of 
War, the King of France at the Head of 
120,000 Men, attended by his chief Mini- 
niſters and Generals, came down like a Tor- 
ent upon | thoſe Provinces that lie on the 
Cerman ſide; and became Maſters of the in- 


und Provinces, in as little Time as Travellers 


afually employ to view and conſider them. 80 
hat almoſt four of the ſeven Provinces were 


ttally loſt. _ _ 3 

The Dutch were now in the utmoſt Ex- 
tremities. All the Oppoſition they could make 
was to break down their Dykes, and ſet open 
their Sluices, and to lay the whole Country 
under Water, to the unſpeakable Damage of 
thouſands of their People. But it was the on- 
y Defence they had; and it proved the ſaving 
of what remained, and of the whole State 
with it. res . 

In the mean Time, the Danger and Con- 
ſternation they were in, according to the Cu- 


. 


tion of Aﬀairs, M. de Witte had adminiſtred 
that State as. Penſionary of Holland about eigh- 


Advantage to his Country. But now the 
Misfortunes they fell into threw the, common 
People, who in Holland are the Maſters, into 
violent Fury againſt him. Which increaſed 
ſuch a Pitch of Hatred and Rage, that at 
ength that Miniſter and his Brother were, in 
popular Tumult, murdered with the moſt 
Ircadful Circumſtances of Kage and Cruelty. 

After their tragical Ends, the Prince of 
Jonge was ſet at the Head of the Army; and 
e took ſuch prudent Meaſures as put a Spi- 
it and Courage into them they had not been 
kd to. And ſuch was the Reſolution he put 
eo them to maintain their Freedom, that 
ey bravely reſolved, if the French Arms 
Would at laſt prevail, to leave their Country, 
d ſeek-new' Seats in the Eaft Indies, where 


ther than bear a Tyrant's Yoke in their na- 
SS, - Hu i 

The Misfortunes of the Dutch on Land 
ere ſomewhat alleviated by the State of their 
fairs at Sea. The Enghſh Courage was 
, ped. by the Foreſight every one had, that 
e Ruin of Holland muſt neceſſarily weaken 
Froteſtant Intereſt, and increaſe the French 


oft 
ized themſelves in the former War, de- 
boly. 


30 


wach, was ſoon after joined by a French 
don commanded by the. Count K 
 confederate Fleet, Tying at An 
| 8 5 


ſom of Democratical States, put the People 
in 2 Rage with thoſe who had the Adminiſtra- 


een Years. with great Honour to himſelf and 


ther fide,; till Bankert the Dutch Admiral re- 


might enjoy Liberty, though in Exile, 


per, which was univerſally odious and 
pecded. 80 that ſeveral. of the braveſt and 
expericneed Sea-Officers, who bad fg. 
the Service, or engaged in it unwil- ſet her in a Flame. The Earl continued. on 
7 2,00. .7 +... ogy 00g 88, there- fas: the healt Elooes + 
Under theſe Diſadvantages, the 7 began 
* this Summer. The. Engli/p Fleet; be+... ſarrc re; 

0 IE a French deavours fruitleſs, he leaped thro' the Flames 
Ces... 198 


Souldbay, May 28, 1672, between two and 
three in the Morning; De Ruyter who com- 
manded the Dutch Fleet, hearing that the En- 
gliſb were at Anchor there, ſteered towards 
the Bay. As ſoon as he appeared the Eugliſb 
cut their Cables in all Haſte, and ranged them- 
ſelves in as good Order as the Time would 
permit, De Ruyter intended to have ſent 
Fireſhips among the confederate Fleet; which 
being confined in a narrow Bay muſt have 
been in great Danger from them. But the 
Earl of Sandwich immediately ſailed out, al- 
moſt alone, to keep off the Enemy; and pre- 
ſently after there fell a ſudden Calm, which 
prevented that Deſign. After the Calm the 
Wind came to the South-Eaſt, and the En- 
gagement began between ſeven and eight in 
the Morning. De Ruyter attacked the Duke 
of York, and they were engaged Ship to Ship 
above two Hours. Bankert attacked the French 
under the Count d Eftrees ; and Van Ghent fell 
on the Blue Squadron under the Earl of Sand- 
The French ſoon fled, not for Want of 
Courage, but by Orders from their Maſter, 
who deſired to ſee the naval Forces of Eu- 
gland and Holland ruined by each other, that 
they might come nearer an Equality with his 
own. Th 
The Red Squadron where the Duke of 
York was, maintained a furious Combat with 
De Ruyter. The Duke of York's Ship ſuffer'd 
ſo much that he was forced to leave it. The 
Fight continued with little Advantage on ei- 


turning from the Purſuit of the French, join'd 
himſelf with De Ruyter. The Red Squadron 
was now overlaid. with the Odds of two to 
one; which cauſed. ſeveral Ships in, the Blue 
to leave their Squadron, and go to aſſiſt the 
Duke of York who was in ſuch great Danger. 

In the mean Time their brave Commander 
the Earl of Sandwich had been engaged with 
almoſt the whole Squadron of Van Ghent for 
above two Hours; Bratel, who had grappled 
with him at firſt, ſtill keeping his Hold. 
The Earl ſunk three Fireſhips, and a Man of 
War, that would have laid him on board on 
the other ſide; he killed Van Ghent the Ad- 
miral of the Durch Squadron, made himſelf 
Maſter of Bralel's Ship above Decks, the 
greater Part of the Officers and Men aboard 


#* : . _ 


being killed or wounded, Brake! himſelf be- % 


ing among the latter. But ſtill continuing te 


length a fourth Fireſhip grappled his Ship, and 


of ſaving her, till he was almoſt left alone, 
ſurrounded by the Fire; when finding his En 


into the Sea and ended his Life., +19 .. 


- — — 


A Fart of the Earl's 
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his 
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his Aſſiſtance when it was too late. They 
found Yan Gbent's Squadron in Diſorder by 


the Death of their Admiral, fo that by a fu- 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


At his Execution he behaved with great Com. 
poſedneſs and Devotion, denying all that had 


been ſworn againſt him. Afterwards pere 


rious Attack thoſe Ships were put into ſuch tried and condemned Whitebread, Horcy: = N 
Confuſion, that they were obliged to hold off Gavan, Turner, and Fenwick, all Prieſts and Wind/ _ 
a conſiderable Time. This gave the Blue Jeſuits ; and Mr. Longhorn ; on the fame ac. bon 1 * 
Squadron an Opportunity to join the Red, and count ; they alſo denied to the laſt all that * car 
to aſſiſt the Duke of ork, who was engaged was alledged againſt them. nr MF 'he Nat 
with one Squadron againſt two of the Ene- On the 25th of Fanuary, a Proclamation n 6rſt N 
my. On this Occaſion Everiſon the Admiral was publiſhed to diſſolve the Parliament, and 1 vrt 
of Zealand was killed, and De Ruyter him- and another called to fit on the 67h of March 1 "ſoc 
ſelf narrowly eſcaped being burnt, But Yan 1679. The King, to prepare the Way for the 10 5 
Ghent's Squadron coming in to their Aﬀiſtance, new Parliament, the Nation being inflamel . Bu 
prevented the Engliſb from png their Ad- on account of the Popiſh Plot, defired hi f Yor 2 f 
vantage. The Fight was then renewed, and Brother the Duke of Tor to retire beyond Ai: . 
continued with equal Obſtinacy and Damage Sea for ſome Time; who accordingly went re Sri ti 
on both ſides. The Engliſb Courage ſcorned firſt to Holland, where he was received yith leave £04 
to fly, and the Dutch were aſhamed to retreat great Reſpect by the Prince cf Orange his Yan, 24 
from an Enemy ſo inferior in Numbers. At Son-in-Law. After a ſhort Stay there, he * pror 
laſt the Night parted them, when nothing elſe went to Bruſſels, where he ſpent moſt af ifter this, 
could. Both Fleets were ſo ſorely handled the Summer. The Duke began about thi watland. 
in that Day's Fight, that they had no Mind to Time to be jealous of the Duke of Monnut, 1 vroug 
meet again on the Morrow; and fo each re- whom the King entirely loved, and who wa n 
tired to their ſeveral Coaſts. growing very popular. Some unwary Perſm WW gur leadin 
At length, after ſeveral other Engagements had carried their Partiality to him ſo far, av none. wh 
with little Succeſs, both Nations being equally raife a Report that King Charles had been pri. he inks; 
of the War, a Peace was again con- vately married to his Mother before ſhe ſif. eie 
cluded, and proclaimed with univerſal Joy and fered him to lie with her; which made the 4c Protenc 
Satisfaction. | | Duke of Monmouth his lawful Son. This Ru- ay longer 
About this Time the Duke of York mar- mour made the Duke of York fo uncaly, BAM plowed 
ried the Princeſs of Modena, who lived to be knowing how eafily ſuch a Story might gan Example 8 
his Queen. She found the Way to diſguiſe Ground, when his Nephew was ſo popula, WW defred to 
herſelf fo artfully while ſhe was Ducheſs of and himſelf ſo ſuſpected, that he got the King, WW which- fery 
York, that ſhe deceived the moſt penetrating ; before he went, to declare upon Oath, ad gin him R 
and made it believed, that ſhe gave up herſelf fign the Declaration, that he was never either ewas Con 
wholly to innocent Chearfulneſs and Diver- married or contracted to her, or any other About t 
fions ; fo that her Behaviour removed the Un- Woman, except Queen Catharine. — on foot ariſf 
eaſineſs the Publick conceived on account of Soon after the Meeting of the Parliament, mas Gaſeoi, 
her Religion; and fo long as ſhe was Ducheſs a Bill was ordered to be brought in for er- Years of / 
ſhe was univerſally eſteemedt. _ cluding the Duke of York from the Crown: BF High Treat 
In the Year 1677, the Prince of Orange But before it could go through the Houk, The ſame b 
(having firſt had the Permiſſion of the King the King prorogued the Parliament. Soon afte Taſborough, 
his Uncle to come over) landed in England, which, News came of a Rebellion in Scotland, BM count, Th 
and was kindly received both by the King and which was uſhered in with the barbarous Mu- upon Dang 
the Duke of ork, And on the 4th of No- der of the Archþiſhop of St. Andrews. The . 
vember, the Prince's Birth - day, his Highneſs King aſſembling a Council, ſent the Duke of O08. 21. 
was married to the Princeſs Mary, eldeſt Monmouth to ſuppreſs it; who loſing, no time, Bl told them i 
Daughter to the Duke, to the inexpreffible made v 
Joy of the Nation. . France, and 
In 1678, the Popiſh Plot firſt broke out, for the Sec 
Sir Edmondbury Godfrty, a Juſtice of the Peace that might! 
in the Strand, having been miſſing from Sa- of Deſcent. 
turday, October 12, to the Thurſday follow- Houſe, ane 
ing, was then found dead in a Ditch, with their Speak 
his own Sword run through him, near Prim aged in th 
roſe-bill, for which Fact Green, Hill and Ber- again by 
ry were tried, found guilty, condemned and hs bet 
executed. But they denied to the laſt Mo- Mn. they t 
ment all that was ſworn againſt them. dan f Lord R 
Mr. Edward Coleman, Secretary to the Duke 290 b — of 
of York, was tried for being concerned in the coming to any A * by 8 
Piopiſh Plot, on the Evidence of Oates and determined at laſt to diſſolve the Parliament) * Mem 
 Hedhe; and found guilty and condemned. Proclamation. R About — 
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About this Time the King fell fick at 
yindſor with a Fever, in which, though he 
hon recovered, the Fits were ſo violent at 
frſt, as made Men apprehenſive of Danger; 


which cauſed an univerſal Terror and Concern 


in the Nation while the Sickneſs laſted. Upon 
the firſt News of the King's Illneſs, the Duke 
of York came Poſt from Flanders to the 
King; ſoon after which the Duke of Mon- 
mouth was diſgraced, and ſent over to Hol- 
ind. But notwithſtanding this, the Duke 
of York found himſelf, by the Neceſſity of 
Airs, - obliged to retire again; which he 
id, firſt to Bruſſels, and then with the King's 
Leave to Scotland. © 5 95 
Jan. 26, 1680, the n when 
it was prorogued to April 15. And two Days 
after tis he ſent for the Dake of York from 
land, ' The Reſentment of theſe Proceed- 
ings wrought ſo upon the Lord Ruſſel, Lord 
Cavendiſh, Sir Henry Capel, and Mr, Powle, 
four leading Members in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who had been upon that Account ta- 
ken into the new Privy-Council, that they 
defired Leave to withdraw from thence, un- 
der Pretence of being unable to ſerve the King 
any longer while the preſent Counſels were 
followed, which he readily granted. Their 
Example: was fallowed by ſeveral others, who 
defired to be diſmiſſed from their Poſts ; all 
which" ſerved only to offend the King, and 
give him Reaſon to ſuſpect turbulent and dan- 
gerous Combinations. | 
About, this Time ſome Proſecutions . were 
on foot ariſing from the Plot. One Sir To- 
mas Gaſcoigne, a Yorkſhire Gentleman of 85 
Years of Age, was tried at Weſtminſter for 
High Treaſon. But the Jury acquitted him. 
The fame happened not long after to Richard 
Taſborough, Eſq; indicted upon the fame Ac- 
count, The Earl of Caſtlemaine was indicted 
4 Dangerfield's Evidence; but acquitted 
88 5 


Oc. 21. the Parliament met. The King 
told them in his Speech of the Alliances he 
had made with Spain to reſtrain the Power of 
France, and of his Readineſs to do any Thing 
for the Security of the Proteſtant Religion, 
that might leave the Crown in its legal Courſe 
of Deſcent. The Commons returned to their 

ue, and choſe William Williams, Eſq; 
their Speaker. But the Flames that had 
raged. in the former Houſe, were . raiſed in 
A again by the ſame Breath that had kind- 
3 before. For they were not long be- 
The they took up the. Excluſion. Bill again. 
| = Lord Ruſe] moving that the Houſe would 
r of Meaſures for ſecuring; the Pro- 
ay Religion. This was ſeconded by many 
an tie Members; and after many Debates up- 
8 Subject, a Motion was made, that a 

mittee might be appointed to bring in a 


7⁴¹ 
Bill to diſable the Duke of York from inhe- 
riting the Crown of theſe Realms. This was 
oppoſed by ſome, who moved, that ſome Ex- 
pedients might be rather thought of that 
might ſecure Religion, without breaking into 
the lineal Deſcent. But theſe were over- 
powered by a great Majority. So a Committee 


was appointed, and a Bill brought in accord- 


ingly ; which, though vigorouſly oppoſed by 
ſome few Members A+ the Houſe by a 
great Majority, and was carried up to the 
Lords for their Concurrence, by almoſt the 


| ſworn agai 


whole Body of the Commons. But it met 
with a very different Reception in that Houſe ; 
the Houſe of Lords throwing it out by a 
great Majority ; the No's being 63, and the 
Yea's only 30. 5 | 
Ihe rejecting the Bill in this manner, ſet 
the Houſe of Commons in a Fury; and their 
Reſentment fell moſt heavily on the Lord 
Stafford, who had been committed Priſoner 
to the Tower ſome time before, together with 
the Lords Powrs, Arundel, Petre and Bella- 
fs," on a Charge of High- Treaſon. Lord Staf- 
ford was brought to his Trial in Weftminſter- 
Hall. The Evidence againſt him were Dug- 
dale, Oates and Turbeville. 7D 
But when Judgment was given upon him, 
he was found guilty by 55 Lords, and ac- 
quitted only by 31: So that Sentence was paſ- 
ſed upon him by the Lord High Steward. 
His Behaviour throughout was very compoſed 
and affecting; denying. in the moſt ſolemn 
Manner, and with all the Marks of Sincerity, 
every Thing that had been ſworn againſt him. 
On the 29th of December following he was 
beheaded on Tower-Hill, where he behaved 
in a Manner becoming a good Man and a good 
Chriſtian, denying conſtantly all that had been 
inſt him. His Blood was the laſt 


that was ſhed upon Account of this Plot, 
Notwithſtanding the Bill of Exclufion was 
thrown out by the Lords, the Commons 
were ſtill buſy and reſtleſs to bring about that 
Point ſome Way or other. The King had 
made another Speech to them, in which he 


repeated his Offers of concurring in any Se- 


curity for the Proteſtant Religion, that might 
not interrupt the lineal Deſcent. The Com- 
mons 


por this reſolved themſelves into a 
Grand Committee, where they paſſed many 
warm Reſolutions ; that a Bill be brought 


, 


in for baniſhing all conſiderable Papiſts; that 
Religion and Liberties are in danger fo lon! 
as there is a Proſpect that the Duke of 27 
will ſucceed to the Crown; that Bills be 
brought in for an Aſſociation of the King's 
Proteſtant Subjects; and againſt illegal Exac- 
tions of Money. Then in Anſwer to the 
King's Speech they drew up an Addreſs, in 
which they requeſted him, in Conſideration 
of the Dangers that would 


ariſe from the N 
B. eh 1-16.17 I 
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Succeſſion of the Duke of York to the Crown, 
he would pleaſe to depart from the Reſervation 
MT i EE 
This Addreſs was of too much Importance 
to receive an immediate Anſwer; and when 
it came before the Council there was a Divi- 
fion about it. Sir William Temple propoſed, 
that the King ſhould: avoid a poſitive Anfwer, 
and excuſe it to. the Commons, by repre- 
ſenting to them the Importance of this Affair, 
and the Neceſſity of knowing the Senfe of 
both Houſes before he declared himſelf. But 
others :of a leſs mild 1 adviſed a 
politive Denial of their Requeſt, let them 
take it how they pleaſed; and this laſt Advice 
prevailed ; and Sir William Temple carried the 
King's Anſwer to the Houſe. | 
On this the Commons flew into the moſt 


* * » 


violent Heats; and that very Day refokved, 
that there could be no Security or Safety for 
the Proteſtant Religion, without paſſing a Bill 
to exclude the Duke of York. $521 voted 
farther, that thoſe who, adviſed the King to 
adhere. to that Opinion againſt the Excluſion 
Bill, were, Promoters. of Popery, and Enemies 
to the King and Kingdom. This provoked 
the King to ſuch a degree, that he determined 
to put an End to their fitting; and intended 
on the loth of January to protogue them. 
But the Commons having private Notice of 
this, aſſembled early in the Morning, and be; 
fore be King ſent for them, catne 10 tlie fol- 
lowing warm Reſolutions. Firſt, that who- 
ever adviſed the King to prorogue the Parlia- 
ment, unleſs in order to paſs a Bill for exclud- 


ing the Duke of Tork, is a Betrayer of the 


King, of the Proteſtant Religion, and of the 


Kingdom. of England; a Promoter of the 
French Intereſt, and a Penſioner of Fance. 
Secondly, that - the. Laws againſt Recuſants 
ought not to be extended to any but thoſe of 
the Church of Rome. Thirdly, that the 
Laws againſt... Proteſtant, Diſſenters ouglit not 
to be, executed, Theſe Votes were much cen- 
ſured, it being thought a great Invaſion of the 
Legiſlature, When one , Houſe pretended to 
ſuſpend the Exceution of Laws. But when 
they had done this, they were ſent for up, 
and prorogued for ten Days. And two Days 
before ; the appointed Meeting, he iffaed out 
his. Proclamation to. diffolve the Parliament, 
declaring his Intentions to call another on 
the 2 / of March, which was to meet at 


An Alteration was, made in the Miniſtry 

ſoon; after, by the Removal of the Earl of 
Sunderland; whoſe Place was filled by the Lord 
Hallifax. That Earl, though in the Height 
of Confidence with the King, Lad thought fit 
to begome a zealous Promoter of the Exclu- 


ſion Bill, not only againſt the King's Mind, 
but his expreſs Commands. On the” other 


hand, the Lord Ha/lifax had made his Way 
e 


had laid a Scheme to write a treaſambbe 


drew near, and the K ing went down to 0 


ben ith the” City Membett, mr 
Body 6f Horſemen well'armed; "wearing". 
bande im their Tinte, bvith: e 
Piper 10 81 4h 5 Ma ly of F $ 

bels Ame wink the like Retinues, ubo 


into the King's Favour again, by the Figur The P 


o 


He made in Oppoſition to the Excluſion Bil: Bl The Kin 
ſo that he became one of the Miniſtry, vi BW Ulge he 
great Credit and Confidence. © |, | of Comn 
Fhe Elections for Members of Parliament proſecuti 
were carried on 'throughout the Nation wit, Wl to ſecure 
great Zeal and they fell upon the ſame Per. at the far 
fons with thoſe ofthe laſt, with very lit, Bll nd of 0 
Alteration. But the diſcontented Party fd. all others. 
ing themſelves ſtrengthened during the fin I je told th 
City of London, where their Side had a M4, in Caſe of 
jotity; and pretending to have-Apprehenio Bl werment 
of ſoche Folce to be put upon-thie Parlamen, MW readily. aff 
when ſeparated from their faſt Friends, a Pe. The C 
tition was preſented to the King by ſernl and choſe 
Lords, repreſenting the Danger the Pali. WH port at thi 
ment would be expoſed to at Oxford, from the MW was empl 
Papiſts and their Adherents, of whom ty Bi draw up tl 
many had crept into his . Majeſty's Guard, WW that the D 
that Liberty of ſpeaking according to thei 
Conſciences would thereby be deſtroyed; wi 
therefore they prayed the Parliament might 
as uſual, fit at Weftminfter, where they might 
conſult and act with Safety and Freedom, The 
King very well underſtood the Drift of thi 
Petition, and was confirmed by it in his former 
Reſolution. He remember d what, Troubl 
had been given to his Father, when the {- 
ditious Party of the two Houſes were:ſuppart 
ed by the Tumults of the neighbouring Cit, 
and feared the ſamie again when Circumſtance 
were ſo much alike, So that inſtead of r- 
turning any Anſwer” to this Petition, he only 
frowned upon thoſe who preſented it, without 
taking any other Notice of it. In 18 
At this Time a ſtrange kind of Alarm ws 
given by one PFitz-Harris, an Friſb Papil 
This Man, with what Intent is not very clear, 


for 7 that Ot 
And five D. 
their Thou; 
dients was 
poſed to ha 
from any 7 
That the A 
Hands of a 
Princeſs of 
ceaſe, the I 
the Second. 


Libel againſt the King, under the [Diſguiſe d 

a zealous Enemy to Popery. This Scheme 
he communicated to one Everard, who fer- 
ing he deſigned to trepan him, got Witneſs 
to hear what paſſed between them. T5 
Matter was ſo carried on, that -Eviden® 
being had againſt Fitz- Harris, he was af. 
Tue Time of the Parliamenit's!'Mecti 


to attend them. It was a great Diſappon 
ment to the Leaders of the diſaffected Far 
chat they were carried ſo far from der 
Friends in Londen; but the Teal of 2 8® 
many there, remedied," in ſome ſort, that k. 
Convenience. For under a Notion of gun 
the Parliarnent agnlnſt the Papiſta, thert c 


at- 


tended them upon the fame Pretence. Th 
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The Parliament- met on the Day appointed, 
The King in his Speech, complained of the ill 


Uſage he 
of Commons, 


ſecure themſelves againſt Popery. But he 
l requeſted them not to be ſo 


end of one particular Expedient, as to reject. 
al others. Then, mentioning the Excluſion; 


told them be would never be brought to 
Wk 45 but if they could find Means, 
in Caſe of a Popiſh Succeſſon, to put the Go- 
vernment into Proteſtant Hands, he would 

iy zi 

9 returned to their Houſe, 
nd choſe the ſame Speaker, as before. A Re- 
port at this time was. ſpread, that Fifz- Harris 
was employed by. the. King or Miniſters to 
daw up the Libel he was charged with, and 
that the Deſign. was to ſend it to all the Heads 
of the Proteſtant P arty, AS they .called them- 
ſelves, and then by a ſudden Search of all 
their Houſes to find, and charge it upon them. 
This Rumour was eaſily believed by a Houſe 
of Commons ſo diſpoſed as this was, and gave 
the Leaders Hopes to raiſe new Fires out of 
his Examinations. So they determined to 
Means to deter all inferior Courts from med- 
ding with him. ly abc. 

But all Heads in the Houſe of Commons 
were ſo full of the Danger of a Popiſh Succeſ- 


for, that other Matters ſoon gave Way to it. 


And five Days after their Meeting, they turned 
their Thoughts that Way. A Paper of Expe- 
dents was firſt read, by which it was pro- 
poſed to baniſh the Duke of Vork 500 Miles 


a Bil far the Exclution was ordered to be 
brought in again. of Ulenoid b bun. 
La this, (the King ſeeing) them run into 
their former Heets, took Occaſion from thence 
to diſſolye them; ſo that on the Day when 
the Exeluſian Bill Was gag: firſt, and ordered 
2 ſecond Reading, the Commons, who pro- 

next:to Fitz-Herris's Affair, were in- 
werrupted ona ſudden by the Uſher of the 
Black-rod, who commandled their Attendance 
in the King in the Hauſs of Peers. He then 
Heats among them, and that their Beginnings 
dere ſuch that he could. expect no Good fram 


met with from the late Houſe, 
deſired them to proceed in the 
Proſecution, of. the Plot, and in finding Means 


Indictment; 


upon his being 


them, and therefore he was come to diſſolve | 
them, And immediately the Lord Chancel- 
lor declared the Parliament. diſſolved, after it 


had fat but ſeven Days. This unexpected 
Diſſolution ſtruck both Houſes like a Clap of 
Thunder ; and while all Men were in Amaze 
and Conſternation, as the News was carried 
from ons to another, the King took Coach, 
and left Oxford, making all poſſible Haſte to 


Wingfor, from whence the next Day, he came 


to. Whitehall, 3 
Soon after this Fitz-Harris's Trial came 


— 


on, before Sir Francis Pemberton, Lord Chief 
Juſtice. When he was arraigned, he put in 


a Plea againſt the Juriſdiction of the Court; 
alledging, that having been impeached by the 
Houſe of Commons, he could not be tried 
there, But this ng after long Debates was 
over-ruled. So he pleaded Not Guilty to his 
ment; but alledging, that a material 
Witneſs for his Defence was in Holland, his 


* N 


Trial was put off for a Month 
In the mean Time came on the Trial of 
Doctor Oliver Plunket, a Popiſh Titular Arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, who called himſelf Pri- 
mate of all Ireland. He was a worthy and 
good, Man, who notwithſtanding the high Ti- 
tle given him, was in à very mean State of 
Life, as having nothing to ſubſiſt on, but the 
Contrihutions of a; few poor Clergy of his 
own, Religion in the Province of ter, who 
having but little themſelves could not ſpare 
much to him. The Evidences ſwore, that 
made Primate of Treland, he 
engaged to raiſe ſixty, or ſeventy thouſand 
Iriſh, to be ready to join with the French to 
deſtroy the Proteſtant. Religion, and, to, get 
Dublin, Londonderry, and all the Sea-Ports, 
into thein Hands; Plynket in his Defence al- 
ledged the Improbability of all that was ſworn 
0 him, which. was apparent enough. 
He alledged, that the Fe Clergy were {0 
poor, that he himſelf, who was the Head of 
a whole, Province, lived in a linde thatched 


- 


above ſiqty Pounds à Year, Income, ſo that 


neither he nor they could be thought ver y 


likely to carry on, a, Deſign of this Nature. 
But the Fact being poſitively ſworn, againſt 
him, and the J ury. auer act with the 
Witneſſes Characters, and the Scene of Action, 
he was. brought in guilty, and condemned. 

al. The Fact was t | 
him, to admit of much Diſpute ; but the 
Impeachment of him by the Hoyſe af Com- 


00 plainly proved againſt 


+6. 4 * 


mons ſo intimidated the Jury, that he had 


been agquitted, had not one of them by 


threatning to faſt with the reſt, brought them 


oc to his ide. 50. that he,was faund guilty, 
and condemned. In the Interval . between 


o 
* 
- 


Sentence and Execution, many dark. Practices 
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Houſe, with only one Servant; having never 


The next Day came on Fitz-Harris's Tri- 
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with hin) were charged by both Parties upon 
each other ; of the Truth of which it is hard, 
and not neceſſary, to determine. 
About this Time the Earl of Shaft/bury, 
and others of his Party, were taken up and 


committed to the Tower, upon a Charge of 


High- Treaſon. Among theſe were one Stephen 


Colledge, a Joyner by Trade, who by his Fury 
and Extravagance on that Side, had got the 


Name of the Proteſtant Joyner, being no other- 
wiſe remarkable. This Man was one of thoſe 
that attended the City-Members, when they 
went to Oxford to fit in the Parliament there. 
So he was charged with an Information of 
 High-Treaſon. But when the Bill againſt 
him was brought before the Grand-Jury in 
London, they returned it Ignoramus. Thus 
Colledge was ſaved in London; but the Trea- 
ſons alledged againſt him, being defign'd to 
be executed at Oxford, he was triable there. 
And a Grand-Jury of that County found the 
Bill. So he was ſent down to Oxford for his 
Trial. Dugdale, Turberville, and others, 
ſwore many dangerous and treaſonable Words 
againſt him, which ſuch: an indiſcreet hot 
Man was likely enough to ſpeak, though 
without any Thought of putting them in 
Practice. Clledge was upon a Negative; ſo 
that he could only defend himſelf by invali- 
dating the Credit of the Witneſſes. The fa- 
mous Titus Oates engaged now openly with 
his Brethren, Dugdale and Turberville; and 
the poſitive Contradictions upon Oath that 
paſſed between theſe Men at this Tryal, leſ- 
ſened very much the Credit of the Plot they 
had before ſworn to. Oates atteſted ſolemn- 
ly, that Dugdale and Turberville, had both 
denied to him that they knew any Thing a- 
gainſt Colledge, with ſome other Things to 
weaken their Teſtimony ; while the others 
in return proteſted upon their Oaths, that 
every Thing he teſtified ſo confidently was ut- 
terly falſe; ſo that they fell out in the open 
Court in a very indecent Manner, This was 
very ſhocking to conſiderate Perſons, to ſee 
what Wretches theſe were, whoſe Teſtimony 
had taken away ſo many Lives, and thrown 
the Nation into ſuch a dangerous Combuſ- 
tion. In Concluſion the Jury brought in C- 
ledge guilty of High-Treafon ; and fourteen 
Days after, he was executed, On the ſame 
Day Oates, whoſe Penſion had been ſome 
Time abridged, was turned out of his Lodg- 
ings at White-hall, and ſtripped entirely of his 
ary.. : | | „ 


4 Bill of High- Treaſon was alſo at this 

Time exhibited againſt the Earl of Shaftſbury 

at the Old-Baily. Eight Witneſſes were ex- 
amined againſt him, who ſwore to man 
treaſonable and extravagant Speeches, "which 
were like enough to eſcape a Man of his Tem- 
per, though it might be doubtful too'whether 
he Wüneſſes had ſuch Things faid to them. 
5 - 
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| w eve 
For they were Men of no Character, or elſe Ten | 
of a very bad one. But beſides this, a Pape: : folemr 


was found in his Study of an Aſſociation, u 

on which great Streſs was laid, tho' it wx 
neither written, nor any where marked, with 
his own Hand. This Aſſociation was to unite 
all thoſe who figned it in an indiſſoluble Bond 


tllery C 
General, 
Taylor's . 
feed. 


Letter W 


to withſtand the Duke of York's Succeſſion 90 ten by 

the Crown, and to oppoſe to the utmoſt Ex. Thanks. 

tremity all who ſhould adhere to him. Th; that King 

laſt Circumſtance was conſtrued. to extend t it publick 

the King, who adhered very ſtedfaſtly to hs BW $o7land, 

Brother in the Aﬀair of the Excluſion, By had left 
the Grand Jury being impannelled by Pilling. but his R 
ton and Shute, the two Sheriffs, who were of Danger h 
the Earl's Party, they returned the Bill Im. pilo by 
ramus, which was received with great Shout ſhe chanc 
by the People who were there; the Earl was the Moutl 
afterwards bail'd at the King s- Bench; and ſome Perſ 
going over to Holland, died there. themſelves 
On the 12th of Feeruary 1682, a Murer mother 8 
was committed upon one Mr. Thynne, a Gen- Ladin, v 
tleman of a great Fortune, after a very ſtrange numerous 

and unuſual Manner. As he was riding in Night wi 
his Coach m Pall- Mall, three Men on Horſe He contin 
back came up, and one of them diſcharged a in full Aut 
Muſketoon into the Coach with two Brace of In this 
Bullets, which gave Mr. Thynne ſeveral mor: WW ws brough 
tal Wounds ; after which they rode off ind WWWtorncy Gen 
made their Eſcape, They were ſoon aft I The City 
ſeized, and found to be Foreigners. The Bar; but 
one whoſe Name was Vratæ, was a Gena, had been hi 
born in Pomerania, and a Captain of Foot; . Liberties ar 
the other- was a Swede, and a Lieutenant, feited into t 
whoſe Name was Stern; the third, whole Attorney 
Name was Borgſti, being a Polander. Vratz might not b 
at his Examination confeſſed the Fact with were farther 
Unconcern, and ſaid that he came to attend f was, to giv 
Count Coning/mark a German Lord, in hs che Citizens 
Travels; that ſome Affronts had been offered Liberties of 
to the Count by Mr. Thynne, which the Count dt taking th 
intended to reſent by: fighting him: That of ſome, thi 
himſelf with the other two attended him on chers, and tl 
that Defign ; but that inſtead of Ropping the of a third P; 
Coach, as their Purpoſe was, in order to Majority of 
Mr. Thynne come out to fight, the Polanr WM ſurrender the 
miſtaking the Sign, diſcharged his Muſketoon he King 
at him and kilfed him. A few Days at Mfciy, and P. 


Count Coning/mark was alſo ſeized at Gau. 
ſend, and was brought to Tryal with the © 
ther three. But the Count, who was 2 Fir 
vourite of the King's, was with great Dim 
culty, as well as Partiality, helped off by hr 
Bench; ſo that he was acquitted; the oth 
three being condemned and executed. 
The Duke of Det ſoon after this returned 
from Scotland to Newmarket, where he m 
the King; from whence they went ww" 
to Cambridge, where they 
great Pomp and Ceremony, with ming Cort 

lements to the Duke on his e. 
in Scotlend.” And ſoon after he raum 
the King to London. His Power e 
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ow evety Day. The Lord Mayor and Al- 
Jermen came to congratulate his Return; and 
1 ſolemn Invitation was made him by the Ar- 
illery Company, of which he was Captain- 
General, to dine with them at Merchant- 
Taylor's Hall, where he was received with an 
fected Profuſion of Shew and Reſpect. A 
Letter was ſent after him from Scotland, writ- 
ten by the Biſhops there ; containing their 


that Kingdom ; and Care was taken to make 
i publick. Shortly after he ſet out again for 
M:fland, to bring back his Family which he 
had left there behind. His Stay was ſhort, 
but his Return became remarkable by a great 
Danger he eſcaped. For tho the Ship was 
piloted by one of the beſt Coaſters in England, 
he chanced to ſtrike agen a Sand over againſt 
the Mouth of the Humber, and the Duke, with 
ſome Perſons of Quality, were obliged to ſave 
themſelves in the Long-boat and go aboard 
mother Ship. From thence he returned to 
London, where his Friends were grown ſo 
numerous, that the whole City was filled next 
Night with Bonfires for Joy of bis Arrival. 
He continued there to the End of this Reign, 
in full Authority and Power. Ent 
In this Year, a Writ, called Quo Warranto, 
vas brought into Veſtminſter- Hall by the At- 
torney General, againſt the City of Landon. 
The City anſwered to it at the King's-Bench- 
Bur; but after the Arguments on both Sides 
had been heard, the Court declared, that the 
Liberties and Franchiſes of the City were for- 
ſelted into the King's Hands. After this the 
Attorney - General moved, that Judgment 
might not be entered, till the King's Pleaſure 
were farther known; the Intention of which 
was, to give, Opportunity for Practices with 
the Citizens, to induce them to reſign their 
W Liberties of themſelves, to avoid the Odium 
& taking them by Violence. And the Fears 
of ſome, the ſecret Hopes and Deſigns of o- 
chers, and the wild a: f 
of a third Part concurring, it was agreed by a 
Majority of Votes in the Common-Council, to 
lurrender. their Charter unto, the King. 
The King was now abſolute Maſter: of the 
City, and Practices were ſet on foot, which 
vere in moſt Places ſucceſsful, to induce the 


as, and ſubmit to new ones to be framed by 
the Court. So that being alſo enabled by 4 
uz Management of his ſtanding Revenue, 
„e without Parliamentary Supplies, his 
over became, formidable not only to his 

nemies, but eyen to the true Lovers of our 


Conſtitution. And t0 increaſe his Power, 
overy made of a 


nere was at this Time a Diſc 

Ln among ſome of the diſaffected Party, to 
ll the ee ſubvert the Government, 
dich, wheth true or falſe, ſerved, as ſuch 
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Thanks to him for his wiſe Government of 


inconſiderate Loyalty 


other Corporations to ſurrender their Char- 


more. This Plot was called the Rye-Houſe 
Plot; which, tho liable to many Exceptions, 
Mulcot, Hoene and Rouſe was try'd for being 
engaged in, and were accordingly found guilty 
and executed, 1 

It had happened alſo, that one Day the 
Lord Ruſſel, one who had been a great Pro- 
moter of the Bill of Excluſion in the Houſe 
of Commons, was invited by the Duke of 
Meoenmouth, to meet him and ſome of his 
Friends at one Mr. Shephard's, a famous 
Wine-Merchant of that Party. The Lord 
Ruſſel conſented to this, as having a Mind to 
taſte ſome of that Merchant's Wines, S0 he 


went with the Duke, the Lord Grey, and Sir 


Thomas Armſtrong. When they came, they 
found Rumſey and Ferguſon there, whom they 
knew to be two of Lord Shaftſbury's Inſtru- 
ments, 'The Lords did not like their Com- 
pany, and reſolved to go back; but Lord 
Ruſſel having deſign'd to taſte Shephard's 
Wines, got them to ſtay till he had done 


that. In the mean Time, Rumſey fell into 


Diſcourſe with Armſtrong, and talked to him, 
which he knew he might ſafely do, about a 


Project of ſurprizing the King's Guards. Arm- 


Rrong, who had formerly commanded in them, 


diſagreed with him, and ſhewed him his Mi- 
ſtakes. This Conference laſted while Lord 


Ruſſel was taſting the Wines, after which he 


went away with the Duke, and the other 
two; not having ſpoke a Word in the whole 
Diſcourſe | between Rumſey and Armſtrong. 
This real but accidental Fact, Rumſey im- 
proved into a deliberate Conſultation about 
ſurprizing the King's Guards, at which he 


ſwore that Lord Ruſſel was preſent, and con- 
ſenting. That Lord was very obnoxious to 
the preſent ruling Powers, on; Account of the 


Share he had in the Excluſion-Bill, ſo that he 


was ſoon, apprehended and committed to the 
Tower. He was eldeſt Son to the Earl of 


Bedford, and Heir to the vaſt Eſtate of that 


Family; a truly religious and virtuous Gen- 
tleman, actuated in all his publick Proceedings 
by a tender Concern for his Country's Wal. 


- 


fare; being placed above all ſelf- intereſted 
Purſuits, both by his Fortune and his Virtues. 
But the Warmth of his Imagination was an 


Overmatch for the Solidity of his Judgment; 
which made him ſometimes purſue his truly 
honourable Deſigns, tho with an upright 
Heart, yet with an unſkilful Zell. 


The Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Eſſex, 
the Lord Grey of Werk, Colonel Sidney, wick 


S 


Mr. Trenchard, and Mr. Hamden, who. had 


= 


tickled for the Excluſion in the Houſe 
Commons, and ſome Scotch Gentlemen, were 


alſo ſent for. The Duke of Manmouth found, 


Means to eſcape ; but the others were;appre- 


hended ; only: Lord Grey found Means to get 
away. from the Meſſenger 
drunk. The Lord Hemard was. alſo appre 


745 


by, making; him | 
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: conſented: i to the atter 


| Tower. 


der upo 


* 5 


hended, WhO ſoon after * Biel an _ is 


dener. * 1 Vole! t G 95 
When the Bord Raßff eus brovght to his 


Dun, Rimſey and Lord Hownrd fwore againſt 
him as was above related; and Shephard, the 


8 confirmed! the Lord Ruffe/'s 

at his Houſe. Lord Ruſt? poſitively de- 
0 Fob Lord Howard had worn, but as 
to Rumſey Evidence, he was much perplexed 
to make his Defence. | He*e6uld not deny his 
being at the Place, tho 14 knew he had not 
ropoſed by Rumſey 
to Armſtrong r 80 that is Defence con- 
fiſted in debiting ſorne Polit: of Law; as whe- 
cher à Deſign to ſurprize the King's Guards 


were Treaſon, and' whether not onſy to levy 


War agaimſt the King were Treaſon,” but the 
bare imagihing to do ſo, which was all that 
was laid to his Charge. But both theſe Queſ- 
tions were determined àgainſt him; ſo that 
he was brought in Guilty, and condemned. 
On the fame Day that he was tried, tlie 
Earl of 
The King and Duke of 777} being 
there by Chance at that very Time to fee 
ſome Inventioh about the Ordnance, à Re- 
was raiſed, as if it had been done by 
ſome other Perſons, and after wards laid u 


kimſelf. But the Truth Vas, he was ſubject 
leen; and Was re- 


to very black Fits of the 
markable for praiſing and 
ſeveral Occaſions. 
After the Lord Riel dd INE FO 
tence, his Friends were buſy in contriving all 
poſſible / Me to fave his Life. Money 
was offered without meaſure or counting! to 
all that had Credit. But either the King, or 
the Duke or both, were ſo ſet againſt him, 
that all theſe Efforts were: in vain. 80 he 
. repare for Death with the Quiet 


and Re a pious Chriſtian ;: who having 
had n in his View that inevitable Change, 
had wiſely provided long before to make it 


happy — it ſhould come. 


ne Morning he was bated he" ant 
into his Chamber ſix or ſeven Times, and 
prayed by himſolf. Dr. Tillotſoiand Dr. Bur. 


zer went in the Coach with him to the Place | 


of Execution, which was Lincolns- un- Fell. 
When he eme upon the Scaffold,” he walk — 
ed about it fout or five Times; arid then de- 
liver da Paper containing his Speech! to the 
Sheriffs. He ſpoke a few Words; ptoteſting 


be had always been far from any! eſigns a- 
guinſt the King's Life or Govetment'; that he 


ed God to preſerve” both, and the Prate- 
Eat Religion; that he wilned all Wh Prob ts 


t dove one another, "arid not make Wa) 

for Popery W wel As Animoftties. ; 

he kneeled down and 
and laid his Head upon e Block, wittivur 


After +4 
prayed" by "hinifelf, 


of Cooritenance, and his 
2 at two Strokes. E. T 1 * 


5 Abese this Time Prince orf Dennark 


The Hu #0alrdgþ.1 ENGLAND, 


the Duke of Dr. 


Weeks after, in regard to His 
Was beheaded on Tover- Hill. 


Charters, 


Echt- Bs of Threat In the 


bog etgh 0 Pe Days | 3 2 
eftoratian, the and 
be S 05 i Hr Ki 50 

made i. * War ls den pe 


\ 
7 


married the Lady ene ſecond "Divightery 


The next remarkable Occneriiict We met 
with about” this Time, is the Trial of Colon 
Algernon Stdney ; who was tried and co, 
demned on account of the Plot; and the 
ih ty, bein 
chi b 


Soon after Mr. Fames Holloway was hang 
and quarter d at Tyburn; : as was alſo Sir Th 
, they: being both executed on 4 
Writ of Oiitlavry, Without a Trial, thou 
Armſtrong demanded it, But was' deny'd; i. 

The 1 Patt of the dummer wi 
chiefly: Employ ed'm "the ſurrendring the al 
and receiving ner ones, © which 
thro* the Fears of ſome, and the mad Loyal 
ty of others, was own Into'a' Fathion 4 
mong the Corporatis) o in England, - a 

While the King was in this Height of Por. 
er and Authority to "which all ſubmitted, k 
was ſtill unſatisfied. Ile ſaw that his prefer 
Greatneſs was upheld; not as at His it Con- 
ing, by the united and ardent” Love of th 
whole Nation, but the Fears of one Pur 
and the Madneſs of a other ; and he hal bo 
much Diſcernment, not to know thit hi 
Thronę could not long reſt wich Saftiy wan 
fuch unſtable Supp He reſolved there- 
fore"to ſet it Geb tt oh its trug and ah 
Foundation; and to that nd to give St 
faction to bis P People: by” c ing a Panel, 
ſending away the of 125 and rel 
ling the Dake of Monmonth, A But this hope- 
ful Project proved abyttive by the Kings fud- 
den Death. E Fbr*! 1 the firſt” of PFetrury b he 
was taken ill and eat little all Pay; the next 
Morning there appeared 4 Palerieſs and Gbaſt- 
8 in his Loo << and the ſame Day he 
fell down afl on 4 ſuddlen ints a Fit like an 

the. lock d black, and his Eyes 
his Head. Dr. King, x Phyfichn, 
reſent] let him #5 Immediately. 
The came out of that Fit, but till the 
Bikes & Tt Hung vpon him, and he con- 
lained much of a; ; ſharp Pain about hs 
Si ach, fo that he was locked upon 1 3 
d Man. Three Days after another. 
retürnetl; and then the Phyſicians"told te 
Due of York he was bot like to tes Dy 
to all Eng, The Kin "ſuffered mch inwan 
ly, and, often ore ne Was burnt 5 
Del bor bore his 1 85 and the. A po 


of tlie Fami of the Earl of” 
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d wn 3 were obſerved Which 
een that Suſpicion. Eis Funeral was 
| on the 142 of NF in We N 


in 2 2 TL. Ert no Iſſue by his Queen 
ber, Daughter of the King of Portugal: 

ol by: his ſeveral Miſtreſſes, he had the fol. 
ing, Childten: By Mrs. Walters he had, 
her whom he'created Duke' of Monmouth,” 

| By the Lady. Boyle, he had Charlotte: who 
artidge became Connteſs of” Yabmouth: 


e eie fe Charles, art, of \ 


* v ien, * 


Fob: 


7 


Ag! . 
«9 Won as b lag chen Was lead. the 
AN "Crown deydlved Upon, Janibs the Duke 
of Port, his Brother. On the lithe Day he 
came o the Privy Council, and made 4 Decla: 
Nine as is uſual dt the Entrance i into 'Govern- 


ent, He 0 „ that be would endeavour 


to ee the Exdmplt of. his Brother, more ejpe- a 
5 in 2 85 reat Clemeh cy. and Tenderneſe 0 
ple: Thar he' oa make it bus Endea- 
ſerve the Gootrmhent, both'7 in Church 


15 5 Lon efabli bed.” Wat be knew 
— dee Re Ce England were 
fir Monty; ol the the Menber? of it had 
ehe themſe 5 loyal Su ects; there. 


fu be. ji 11075 900 Care of if 4 nd a1 
fappirt it: That be knew the 24 0 England 
| were ſiaffictent to make the King as great a Mo, 
eb ax be could wiſh 2 An 1050 4 he would 
er depart from” The 74 Rights aud Prero- 
Hr, of: ee Crown, e be would never Invade 
any Man's, Property.” bis 8 peech of the King's 
tohis Council, «£6 chan printed and pod 


liſhed; and caving 4 e er where with: reat 
Mt. K 7 T. ; PT 
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la this een Satiskiction es Things FRA 


Gould! bop legally he: renewed | yithou It 4 "Con plent 


of Partia ment. f "ITE. 
\ The firſt linea Ge deren lay 
Hal of Doctor Tit Oates 


for r Perjui ury: 4 0 ; which 

1% eee vey found, Ge 
X Goon} again 15 mn was, That | 
that he Fas 7 rived, of. bis 


ang. eee inen 
eee 


and Fa%s — a my fr 
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another Son who died young. 


Richmond. By Mrs. 


' fo ##tyburs;; 3 15 Anh 2 7 0- nein 


75 Laus, moe elf 


| enonigal, Habit, 
md three Times in the 42 


Plymoit þ. By Barbara, Dutchels of Crt lrhd, 
Charles, Duke of Southampton after his Mo-. 
ther's' Death Duke of Cleveland ; Henry, Duke 
of Gratin; George, Duke of Nerf. 
land; and Char T5tte, married to the Earl of 
Litch eld. By Ms. Eleanor Gyn, . a Play 175 
he had Gaar, Duke of , . Albans ; 
'By Loſe; 
Pulte 0 
' Davis, Mary Tudor, 
married to the "Sag of the Fall of Derwent 
water. E 5 


Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, Charles,” 
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ife, and 70 fand foe Times 
ety . 4. Hes was 


CAE ALE 


2 Prifl baer, Fn he 
Sd as, 1 165 for the ;Mildoeſs © F the 
ally after the Whip: | 
ping, had been Executed ; 1 Being at once 
mal and publick Spe cle, tought of WR 
che e 1 Tempers of E Engl: 2 
conſider him With more Pity PY, perh rh 
deſeryed. 

Not long, after Thomas Dan rorfeld \ was 4115 
convicted for writipg and. publiſ in bis Nas. 
tive about the Meal-Tub Plat and ſentenced 
to be whipped; one Day "ow ie a te to New 
gate, bre the next 2 from 7 to H- 
355 L It hap as he e the fir 
y in. a 52 ge drea ul Se 5. 


one 5 55 Robert met, A 'Barril ſix of Gray 


| 8 to the Coach Door, GED it cha 5 
to 


and uſed indiſcreetly ſome tauntin 
Word,” to bim, ü upon which 1 by Held ſpit. 10 
his Face. Ah other upon this ops a "File 
Cane he Had at . and W him nnder,. 

n the Ey E; 1 5 55 155 pf 


or as ſome fay, 


which, Jide wit "that "oe his Wh 


bf im; y Were | paſſed * oyer with leſs Animad- 1 in a few Hours. Frances Uhr? N was - 
than ihe deſerved... The filt * was, > condemned, and e. ant 3 the 
ti bi the e, immediately following he A ears ce; tha ob, Lie 5 
Went op penh Maß; 'which | preſſed An 1 ill. d, 1 ough he role 155 to .. 
bling 7 Z 10 l not conta n itſelf with- hat 1t Was a Thin 1 
in the Limits of à decent and prudent Moder when bed pregicdit 
ation.” The ſecond Was, his iflving ont. a 3 
Climation tc caufe the Cuſtoms kt Engle cen | he 1 * 
webe levied as befcte F Death. Witts were iffued out to call, 
Non s theſe ReEvenn vg had been ſektiæd o 3 ODEs of 6 nine enth of 
ng only for 1215 „the Pail 3 e | while all, Ang 
hg che ſame had erde at his Death, a bs Mer 


re. 2 
by Fa | by zen CON: 

g res Years etre, 
ot could not eaſily be conſiru Y 
cls to Hig l. Keslon. But 
of "eſcape. 1 5 that ws 


3; 2 Nei iN, 
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155 over into Holland. 
Gf both W with whom 


Det de Than lilly, a Deſign 
om bare nts. in Holla, 
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| ſometimes with theſe People, who perl 


_ was purſuing him, havin Wt 

Ws e of this, ſoon maſtered the 
"Veſſels, and then the Caſtle itſelf, with 9 
Magazine laid up there, This Loſs ſtruck | 


1 F ng into all of his Party, 


748 The His Tory 


he formed a Project to ſail to Scotland, where 
his Eſtate and Intereſt were great, and the 


Diſcontented, numerous. His declared Inten- 


tions were, to redreſs the Grievancesſthe King- 
dom of Scotland ſuffered under the Govern-. 


ment of the Duke of ri; but the ſecret . 


Scheme laid among his Party was, as tis ſaid, 

to reduce the Monarchy there to a Common- 
wealth. The Duke of Monmouth, who was 
obliged to take Shelter in Holland after his Dif- 


ference with King Charles, uſed to converſe lig 


uaded 


him to make an Attempt upon England, at the 
ſame Time they began the Enterprize in Scot- 


land. The Engliſh Malecontents agreed 10 
this, and preſſed it alſo upon him. 


The Duke of Monmouth had by this Time 
nite ſo much of the Changes of Life as had 
diſpoſed him to Seriouſneſs, Retirement and 
Repoſe,. more than to any ſuch laborious and 
tur ulent Undertakings. Beſides this, he was 
in abſolute Want of Neceſſaries for ſuch an 
5 rize; for he had neither Money to pay 
Soldiers, if he ſhould be 3666 bo alle es 

50 Officer! to conduct them. So that he re- 


fuſed at firſt to hearken to this diſagreeable 
and hazardous Propo 


ſal; but at the earneſt Im- 
portunities of the be Land Grey and Mr. Wade, 
Joined with that of the Earl of Argyle, at 
ich over-ruled the Duke's own Inclination 


and Judgmen 
SPREE 2 who was firſt ready, 


ſet Sail with three {mall Veſſels for Seotlan 
and had avery 
Frſt to the Illes of Orkney, where he ſent his 


proſper ous Voyage. He came 


W : but the Boat 
n en ſecured; and the 
Wind chopping Va N was obliged to fail 


away, and Habe them. The Winds were af- 


terwards very favourable, and turned as his 


Oocaſions required; ſo that in a very few 
Days he arrived in Igor, 


Country. 

But the Earl's Attempt gave the King, e no 
great Trouble: Few Perſons came in to him 
and the other Noblemen and Gentlemen cake 


their Vaſſals, and preſſed him fo cloſe, in 


Conjunction 'with the regular Troops, that he 


was obliged to croſs, over, . er 


Ships, into an Iſland called Bute, 
1 0 that Iſland, till he had cat it up, * 


8 over again into Argyleſtire; where he | 


fortified a Caſtle called Ellengrtg, and 85 
thete the Arms and Ammunition he. 
brought with him ; ordering his Ships to ac- 


chor hey Bo to Lee the e frokn any Ar 


res by 55a But a Squadron of the King's 


who began to de- 
2.2 who. remained with hay, retreat- 


in after him, with a 


his own 


1 and thoſe of the Lady 


of 'EiNGLAND, 


ing before the King's Troops, and cover ring 
THE behind Rivers and Marſhes, But 
at laſt they found themſelves fo cloſely follow. 


ed, that 1 * ſeparated by Night into 

Parties, taking different Ways. The * 
Argyle, with that Body which accompanies 
him, marched towards Galkway, But the 
Guides through Malice or Miſtake, led his 
Company into a Bog, where their Horks 
ſtuck faſt, and moſt of the Riders were ob. 
ed to leave them, and ſhift for themſelye, 
on Foot. The Earl got out his own Horſe 
and rode on alone, through unknown and 


private Ways, till he came to the Banks 


the River Clyde, Here he was met by tuo 
ſturdy Fellows, who gueſſing he _ be 
one of the though they knew no 
who he was, bid him Rand an ſurrender; 
but he anſwered them with a Piſtol Shot, 
which miſſed them. were ermed 23 
well as he, and fired at him again, and cone 


of their Bullets wounded him. He would 


then oye rode away, but his Horſe was ut. 
wy t, and could ſcarce move; 
diſmounted, and taking his. Pil 
with in din, endeavoured to eſcape on Foct; 
and made to the River, deſigning to wade a 
ſwim acroſs it. He was got into the Water, 
almoſt up to the Neck, when a 'Countryman, 
who ſaw him fighting with the other two, n 
iſtol in his Hand. The 
Earl would have made a Shot at him, but his 
Piſtol miſſed Fire; and the other gave him: 
Wound in the Head, upon which he fel, 
crying out, Ob / unfortunate Argyle! He 
was then ſeized, and carried to Edinburg), 
where he was very barbarouſly uſed; 0 
brought into the Town Farcheaded, his Hank 
bound behind him, and the Hangman walk- 
ing before him with his Ax, and in a fen 


FF 
This Scotch, Alarm was not full quietel, 
| before another was heard from the Wel. 


The Duke of Monmouth having been ib - 
duced to promiſe le his Concurrence, ſa 


- Sail from Holland three Weeks after tht 


Earl, but in fuch an Equipage, and with fwd 
Preparations, as ſcarce ever any Invader ff 
out with before, He had nothing to nit 
ed Money by, but the pawning his own Jew 
Wentworth, who 
deſperately in Love with him, followed hin 
7s. 1%: pM With this Money he pu 
Arms for 5000 Men, and hired a Man d 
War of thirty Guns, and three ſmall Veſt 
which was a his Fleet ; on Board of wil 
he went 77. about eighty two. Perſons, wh W 
'compaled - his Army. They met ſuch 
Weather, and other croſs Accidents, that uf 
were nineteen Days at Sea; fo 1 wu 
Wonder imaginable they did not 
in with ſome of the King's Fleet, who 1 
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ger, and landed fafely at Lyme, a Port in Dor- 
ſtſre, and went aſhore that Afternoon. As 
ſoon as all were landed, a Declaration was 
read, rehearſing and aggravating all the Ble- 
miſhes and ill Conduct of the late Reign, and 
laying the ſame to the Charge of the Duke 

of York. Beſides this, he was accuſed of the 
aloha of London, the Popiſh Plot, the Mur- 
der of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, the Death of 


the Earl of Eſex, and even the poiſoning of 


his own Brother. Notice was alſo taken of 
the levying the Cuſtoms and Exciſe without 
Conſent of Parliament. But the whole was 
ill written, and many Things inſiſted on that 
were neither juſt nor reaſonable; 

The Country People came in to join him 
in ſuch Numbers, that he ſoon wanted both 
Arms and Officers for them. He had the 
whole Country open to him for ſome Time, 
which he ſpent in viſiting the neighbouring 
Places, and in training and animating his Men. 
His own Behaviour was ſo gentle and obliging, 
that he was Maſter of their Hearts as much as 
poſſible, _ 

When the 13 , the Duke of Mon- 
mut h's Landing came to London, it was re- 
ceived by both Houſes with all the Reſent- 
ment of the moſt Loyal Subjects. An Ad- 
dreſs of Lives and Fortunes was immediate- 
ly preſented, and a Bill of Attainder of the 
Duke. and his Accomplices paſſed with as 
much Celerity as might be; and the King was 
prayed to iſſue out... his. Proclamation, of- 
fering ..5000 Pounds - Reward to any that 
ſhould take the Duke of Monmouth alive or 
dead. This Bill of. Attainder, with others 
of leſs Importance, receiving the Royal Aſſent 
ſoon after, the Parliament broke up. 

The Duke of Monmouth in about nine Days 

got an Army of near p5oOO Men, and 
and might have had as many more, could he 
haye furniſhed them with Arms, fo entirely 
were the People devoted to him. On the 
tenth Day he took a very extraordinar 
unexpected Step, and proclaimed. himſel! 
of England, 1 Se. He then — 
bis Army towards Briftol, thro' Bridgewater, 
and Glaſtenbury, and came within three Miles 
of it. Here a Party of his Horſe was met by 


tween them; which for want of 
and Horſes, ended to the Diſadvantage « of the 
Duke of Mommout bis F 

This Misfortune ſtopped the Dube⸗ J Pro- 
preſs. to Briſtol, and 
Ar 1 Nevertheleſß he 8 to Bat ; 
| and, after vainly ſummoning that City to, ſur- 

tender, he beat up ens of ine oY Quarters 
11 E hi r Norton where. lay aTroop,of 1 Hoke, 
ch were entirely defeated. Frem 


be advan anced to 2 ery he Was 5 85 
* great 145 wg might have increaſeß his 
umbers in ſome a e 
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pr the Alarm to: the Royal Army. 


+ Bravery, - 
attacked by 
15 at laſt. forced 


ſome of the King's, and a Skirmiſh roſe be- ſc 
Officers 


caſt a Damp over all his Þ 
ad to. wk al of e 5 ay and 
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the Inhabitants had been all diſarmed a few 
Days before. At this Place he received the 
News of the utter Defeat of the Earl of Ar- 
gyle in Scotland, which threw, him into a 
great Conſternation. However, he reſolved 


to purſue his March, and retu rn to Bridge- 
water, 


During theſe nn in the Weſt, the 


King was preparing with all poſſible Diligence 
for his Defence, againſt an Enemy, who could 
not but make him extremely uneaſy. On this 
Occaſion, the Prince of Orange his Son- in- law 
ſent M. Bentinch, with an Offer of his Per- 
ſon to head his Army; but the King did not 
think proper to accept it. Mean time, as he 
had no great Confidence in the Militia, he 
ſent down his Guards, and all the regular 
Troops he could aſſemble, and formed a lit- 
tle Army of 2000 Foot, and 700 Horſe and 
Dragoons, He gave the Command to Levis 
Earl of Feverſham, With theſe few Forces, 
the Earl of Fever/ham incamped at Sedgmore 
near Bridgewater, while ſeveral Parties of the 
Militia of the neighbouring Counties lay about, 
under the Command of the Dukes of Beau- 


fort, Somer ſet, Albemarle, and the Earl of 


Pembroke. 


The Duke of an ae was come to 
Bridgewater, held a Council of War, where- 
in it was reſolved to march in the Night, and 


 Turpriſe t the Earl of Everſbum, who little ex- 


pected to, be attacked. Agreeable to this Re- 


ſolution the Duke beg: gan his March about ele- 


ven at Night, jug profound Silence, and 


within two Hours fell i in with Dumbarton 8 


Regiment, which lying in an advanced Poſt 
The 
articulars of the Battle, which was fought 


about an Hour after, are not well known. 
Thus much is certain, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth's Horſe commanded by the Lord Grey, 
behaved very ill, and were routed at the firſt 


Charge. The Duke of Monmouth at the 
Head of the Foot, long fought: with great 
But being deſerted by his own, and 
je King's Horſe, Be) Army! was 
to. "ke. to fligh This Battle 
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miſſion as before, and with many Tears, but 
in vain. The Queen is ſaid to have treated 
him with an Arrogance and Inſolence, that 
was very unbecoming. This Interview was 
on a Monday, and he was ordered for Exe- 
cution the Wedneſday following. 

Dr. Turner, Biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Ken, 
Biſhop of Bath and Wells, with Dr. Tenniſon, 


and Dr. Hooper, were appointed to attend 


him, to prepare him for the laſt Hour, When 
he went to the Scaffold, he was attended by 
a ſtrong Guard, who are reported to have 
had Orders to ſhoot him, if any ſhould endea- 
vour his Reſcue ; an Attempt of that kind be- 
ing talked of, and. apprehended ; for which 
Reaſon all the Avenues to Tower-hill were 
ſecured by Soldiers. He behaved himſelf at 
the Place of Execution with a Cheerfulneſs 
and Magnanimity that would have been very 
becoming, had he not continued to perfiſt in 
juſtifying his open Adultery with the Lady 
Wentworth. He ſaid but little, except that 
he was ſorry for the Blood ſhed in his At- 
tempt ; but that he had ever meant well to 
the Nation. He prayed there with the Di- 
vines that attended him. When he roſe from 
his Knees, he ſpoke to the Headſman to do 
his Bufineſs well; faying, that if he gave him 
two or three Strokes, he ſhould not be able 


to lie without turning. He then gave hin probabilities. He was executed at the end of 


fix Guineas, and four more to a Stander-by, 
which he ordered him to give the Execu- 
tioner, if he did his Buſineſs well, otherwiſe 
not. The Executioner was in great Diſorder, 
trembling all over ; and gave him firſt a light 
Stroke, at which he turned and looked at him. 
Then 'the Duke laid him down again, and 
the Headſman gave him two Strokes more, 
but- then threw dowh the Axe, and cried out, 
that he could not go on. But the Sheriff 
with Threats obliged him to take it up again; 
and fo at two Strokes more he cut off his 
Thus died this unfortunate young Ne 

man, who had his full Share of the Viciſſitudes 
of Life. The Lord Grey, who was taken Juſt 
before the Duke of Monmouth, was expected 
to go next. But the publick Expectations 
were here diſappointed, which Taifed Specula- 
tions as if he had been employed to betray 
the Duke. But others ſay that he bought off 
His Life with a great Sum of Money, and ma- 
Every Priſon in the Weſt was full of the 


— 


Duke 2 1 Followers, taken in or 
after the Fight at Sedemore, To try theſe 
Haag (act Cominiſfion of Oyer and 


Terminer was fent down with the Lord Chief 
Juſtice x i who ,was alſo. attended by a 
Body of Troops under Colonel Kirk, Tlieſe 
Men went thro' the Country like a Peſtilence. 


At Wihcheter, Dorthefter, Exeter, Tawiton, 


and 4 n, above five hundred Perſons 3 9 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


ung Noble- 


could reaſonably 
and the Emp 


His Grown, which was ſhaken by Mann 


- 
— 


* 


The Parliament met on the ninth | 


condemned, of whom two hundred and thir. them, 
ty were executed, and their Quarters ſet up it wa 
in the principal Places and Roads. Nor would confta 
the Number of the Executed have been {, future 
ſmall, had not the Cruelty of the Judge often Mon 
yielded to his Avarice ; but none were fayeq cers 11 
who did not purchaſe their Lives, except fone Tefts ; 
few, who in Mercy were fold for Slaves t known 
America, The barbarous Manner in which that I. 
this was done, was equal to the Thing ite WW f to 
Some of the Priſoners were hanged by Ny 7 
without Form of Law, himſelf and his Com. Officer: 
pany looking on with Unconcern from an En- and in 
tertainment they were at. At every ney every t 
Health a Priſoner was hanged. And they wer Fears a. 
ſo brutiſh, that obſerving the ſhaking of the the Lay 
Legs of the poor Wretches, they cried out be fad! 
that they were Dancing; and ordered Muſik came alr 
to be brought to them, | it. Th 
The Severity of the Government was alſo 1% and 
felt in the City. Alderman Corni/h, who had thoje Of 
been a violent Proſecutor of the Popiſh Plot exercifin 
was taken up on a Charge of High-Treaſon, WW #copact: 
He was charged with conſpiring againſt Churſ; At of J 
the Second, with the Lord! Rel, and the reſt expect f 
who had been executed for that Affair; and thought 
condemned upon the Evidence of the fame . Hand, ar 
Witneſſes; though he ſhewed in theit Depo- 1 40 
ſitions manifeſt Contradictions, and viſible Im- 8 > 7 
and the P 
Queens ſtreet, Cheapfide, With him were tried The K 
Willam Ning, 4. Verniy and Elizabeth i the Parli 
Gaunt, Perſons of ordinary Condition, for har- meet with 
bouring ſome of | Monmouth's Party, who . but he wo 
eſcaped to London from the Weſt, Wha l of the 


was monſtrous in theſe Trials was, that the 
Evidences who took away the Priſoner 
Lives, were the very Perſons whom they 
had thus charitably fuccoured and relieved, 
They were found guilty and executed, the 
Woman being burnt as the Law dire% in 
Caſes of Hig] 


Foun: 


his Defence. Yet though a Man in his Con- 
dition ſeemed very little dangerous to a Co. 
vernment, he was not only condemned but 
executed. F 

The King was now raiſed to an height 
from which nothing but Himſelf cauld throw 
Him down. © He had a Revenue of two Mi- 
lions a Year ſettled on him by a Pafliament, 
which was in being, and as obſequious is 
deſire. Frante on bote Sie, 
the or, Spain and Holland on de 
other, paid him all che Court that could b. 
Invaſion, Was fixed more firmly than ©) * 
its Suppretiion. 80 that he wanted nothing" 
Moderation to fecure all'this Proſperity. 7 
ven, x68.” The King made 2 


111 to 
5 \ them, 
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them, in which he told them, how neceſſary 
ie pas to keep a Body of Regular Troops in 
conſtant Pay, to be in Readineſs againſt any 
future Exigency. And then went on, Let no 
Man take Exception that there are ſome Off- 
rers in the Army not qualified according to the 
Tefts ; the Gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are all 
zun to me; and 1 will deal plainly with you, 
that Twill not expoſe them to Diſgrace, nor my 
f to the Want of them. 
A Standing Army, commanded by Popiſh 
Officers, avowed and maintained ſo openly 
and in ſuch lordly Terms, filled the Mind of 
evety true Engh/hman preſent with ſtrange 
Fears and Apprehenſions. This Infraction of 
the Laws was ſo flagrant, that nothing could 
be faid in Juſtification of it; fo that the Houſe 
camealmoſt unanimouſly into an Addreſs againſt 
it. The Purport of it was, with all Humi- 
liy and Duty to repreſent to the King, that 
thoſe Officers were by Law utterly diſabled from 
exercifing thoſe Employments ; and that thetr 
Incapacittes could be no way taken off but by 
Aft of Parliament. The King, who did not 
expect ſo vigorous a Remonſtrance, and 
thought of carrying all Things with an high 
Hand, anſwered them ſullenly, That he did 
wt look for ſuch an Addreſs from them; but 
that he would yet continue true to his Word, 
and the Prom: ſes that he had made them. 
The King had fair Warning given him by 
the Parliament of the Oppoſition he would 
meet with in the Projects he was meditating ; 
but he would not take it. He ſent for ſeve- 
ral of the Members who had eminently ap- 


peared for the Teſt, and ſpoke to them ear- 
neſtly in his Cloſet to bring them to Com- 


plance; which begat the Term of Cuoſet- 
ng, much uſed afterwards. But they proved 
teddy to their Country's Intereſts, and many 
of them gave him - flat and hardy Denials. 
At laſt theſe Endeavours proving. ineffectual, a 
new Expedient was thought of for compaſſing 


the fame Thing. A Notion was ſet on foot; 


or rather revived, that the King had a Right 
of difpenfing with the Penalties of Laus, by 
Pirtze of the Power entrufted with him for the 
Execution of them; and to ſupport this, the 
—_ in Weſtminſter Hall were to be pre- 

The Judges were cloſeted one after ano- 
ther, Sir Thimas Jones, Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the Common-Pleas , was. firſt attacked. 
te defended himſelf with great Bravery and 
Ptcdinefs ;' and at laſt told the King down- 
Felt, be could ut do it. The King told him, 
at be ſhould find tewehve. Fudges of bis Opinion. 
be other briſkly - replied, I be ſhould: find 
gerte Fulger of: that Mind, be would hardly 
elbe Lauhert. But his faithful Counſel 
"cured him his Quretus';" as the fame Firm 
*l did to the Lord Chief Juſtice Moritague, 
7. Juſtice ur kon, and the Lord Chief Ba- 


the Age. He received one Day, a Paper 
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ron Nevill; whoſe Places were ſupplied by 
more flexible Tempers. 

All thoſe who had a Mind to recommend 
themſelves, though Proteſtants, took Employ- 
ments, and accepted of the King's Diſpenſa- 
tion, And Papiſts were put into Offices in 
great abundance. The Popiſh Worſhip was 
openly exerciſed ; and Jeſuits Schools and Se- 
minaries were erected in London, and the con- 
ſiderable Towns, for the Propagation of it. 
Four Roman Biſhops were publickly conſe- 
crated in the King's Chapel, and ſent out un- 
der the Title of Vicars Apoſtolical, to exer- 
ciſe their Epiſcopal Functions in their re- 
ſpective Dioceſes ; and their Paſtoral Letters, 
directed to the Lay-Catholicks of England, 
were printed by the King's Allowance. Their 
Regular Clergy appeared in their Habits at 
Whitehall and St. Fames's, and made no Scru- 
ple to tell the Proteſtants, they hoped in a little 
Time to walk in Proceſſion through Cheap- 
fide. Thus the Laws were openly broke 
through and undermined, by the ſervile Com- 
pliance of an infamous Bench. 

The Church of England was now aſſaulte 
by a Storm that threatened its utter Ruin. 
Books and Diſcourſes were publiſhed by Au- 
thority, and diſperſed among the People, to 
miſlead unwary Perſons to embrace the Cor- 
ruptions of the Romiſi Church. And that 
theſe might have their full Effect, an Order 
was directed by Way of Letter to the Prote- 
ſtant Biſhops, to prohibit the inferior Clergy 
from preaching upon controverted Points in 
Divinity. But now the Clergy ſhewed a Zeal 
worthy of the Apoſtolical Times. They re- 
fuſed to obey theſe unjuſt Commands, though 
with the Hazard of all they poſſeſſed. They 
declared open War againſt the Errors of Po- 
pery, and ſet themſelves to expoſe and con- 
fute them, with that Ardour and Conſtancy, 
as gained them the Applauſe and Admiration 
of their Contemporaries, and will be a laſting 
Glory to them in all future Ages. 1 15 
The Romiſb Prieſts were enraged to find 
their Religion ſo much expoſed; and growing 
every Day more and more into Contempt. 
They ſaid it was ill Manners to treat the 
King's Religion with ſo much Diſreſpect. 
But theſe Complaints being little heeded, it 
was reſolved to proceed againſt ſome. of the 
Preachers, in' hopes to intumidate the reſt. 
Doctor Sharpe was Rector of St. Giless, 
and one of the moſt popular Preachers of 
ſent 
him, as he believed, by a Prieſt, contain- 
ing a Sort of Challenge upon ſome Points 


of Controverſy touched by him in ſome of his 


Sermons. Upon this, not knowing to whom 
he was to ſend an Anſwer, he preached a Ser- 
mon in Anſwer to it; and concluded with 
ſhewing how unreaſonable” it was for Prote- 
ſtants to change their Religion on ſuch Gauges. . 


The His ToRy 
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This was cartied to Court, and repreſented as 
a Reflection on the King for changing on thoſe 


Grounds, 5 
This Opportunity was laid hold 


on to 


mortify the Clergy. The Earl of Sunderland, 
Secretary of State, ſent an Order to Dr. Comp- 
ton, Biſhop of London, requiring him to ſuſ- 
pend Dr. Sharpe immediately, till he had given 
the King Satisfaction. But that courageous 
Prelate did not long deliberate on the Choice 
he was to make. He wrote back to the Earl 
of Sunderland, that he was deſirous to obey 
any Commands from the King, which he 
could perform with a ſafe Conſcience, but in 
this Caſe he could not proceed as was re- 
quired of him. But he had requeſted Dr. 
Sharpe to abſtain from officiating, till he had 
given the King Satisfaction. This did not ſa- 
tisfy his Majeſty; who, when he firſt en- 
tered on theſe Incroachments upon our Con- 
ſtitution, had ſealed a Commiſſion, inſtituting 
a Court for taking Cognizance of Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Affairs. Before theſe Commiſſioners the 
Biſhop was cited, who (becauſe he refuſed to 
ſuſpend Dr. Sharpe) was voted to be himſelf 
| ſuſpended, during the King's Pleaſure ; and 
Sentence was paſſed on him accordingly. And 
at the ſame time a Sentence of Suſpenſion paſ- 
ſed on Dr. Sharpe. + th 

But this violent Step brought incompara- 
bly more Prejudice to the King than to the 
Biſhop. Theſe arbitrary Proceedings with- 


drew the Affections of his People from him, 


who began to fear, and by Conſequence to 
hate him; while the Biſhop fat crowned with 
that "Eſteem and Applauſe that attends un- 
daunted Virtue. The Princeſs of Orange, 
whoſe Childhood had been ſpent under the 
Care of this worthy Prelate, and who had 
alſo been confirmed and married by him, 
wrote to him while his Cauſe was in Agita- 
tion, expreſſing the great Share ſhe took in 
the Trouble he was fallen into. She alſo 
wrote to the King in his Behalf, in which the 
Prince of Orange joined with her, but in vain. 
His Clergy, notwithſtanding his Suſpenſion, 
were more governed by the ſecret Intimations 
of his Pleaſure, than they had ever been by 
his Authority before. So that the ſmall In- 
convenience the Biſhop underwent, was more 
than compenſated to him by the Reſpect and 
-H6nours it procured him, while the King, 
having alienated the Hearts of his People 


e 


Far and Terror; in order to which he aſ- 


ſembled all his Forces, diſperſed in ſeveral 
Parts, into one Camp upon Hounſlow Heath, 
tt the Number of about 1 5, o Men. This 


nt in Time of Peace gave great Ways of being relieved. This 


of ENGLAND, 


Jealouſy; and it was taken, as welk as meant 
for an Oſtentation of the King's Ability 10 
overcome all Oppoſition by open Force. 


an In; 
greater 


a Fello 


hold, a 


Saon after he. ſent the Earl of Cale: | 
Ambaſlador to Rome; and the Pope's 2 14 
came into England: This Step was contrary mtr 
to Law, which forbids all Communicatiy ould 
with the Court of Rome, The next Step wh = n tl 
to ſet on foot a general Toleration. It wy Lberte 
firſt attempted in Scotland, where a Prock. ly P 
mation was iſſued out for granting a Roy ow 
Toleration to Preſbyterians and Papiſts, fil. 4 
pending all Penal and Diſabling Laws, ay 4 only t 
annulling and diſcharging all Oaths by Wi "m4 ] 
of Teſt, or Diſtinction between Subject 2 or killi 
Subject. This Invaſion being quietly receing appeared 
there, another Proclamation of the fin: "ave 
Kind was publiſhed in England, beginning ſuade th 
for Form's Sake with a Promiſe of Proteqion taken aw 
to the Church of England; and then yr. ſeemed t 
ceeding to the ſame Effect with the other ii Conftern: 
mentioned. IT = ONT > ed abe 

When this Proclamation was publitel Il $14, u, 
the greateſt Part of the Diſſenters became fi mation f. 
{ome Time, not ſo much joyful, as quite mil I&th of © 
But this Madneſs was too violent to laſt, The 5 ys; 
ſober Men of the Church, and among then- The Prote 
ſelves, gave them Warning of the Danger tt WM and yet f 
lay hid under theſe Careſſes; and when theft ons 5 the 
Tranſports were a little cooled, thoſe Admo- Rumour : 
nitions began to take Effect. And the Propet about. tha 
of the common Danger, united the Church of that the 7 
England and the Diſſenters by Degrees in 2 King's Big 
Band of mutual Forbearance and Chariy. a ſuppoliti 
The Church of England was already at- WW tweftablic 
tacked with Violence enough ; but another introduciny 
Attempt was made to corrupt it at its Source, WW and Jealou 
the two Univerſities, ' They began with (an- ceivable ar 
bridge; the King ſending a Letter to Dr. P:u- WW Thoufang 
chel, Vice-Chancellor, commanding the Uni- Minds, 
verlity to admit Alban Francis, a Benedifimt An Inci 
Monk, to the Degree of Maſter of Art, Bi helped to 
without adminiſtring any Oath whatſoever, . The King 
notwithſtanding any Law to the contra), compaſſing 
which the King was pleaſed to diſpenſe wich. found the f 
The Vice-Chancellor. having communictt cls of Org 
this Letter to the Heads of the Univerſity, e Laws and 
whole Body was unanimous not to 400 Bl engage the, 
him; they being obliged by their, Statutes ? i draw in gre: 
adminiſter the Oath of Allegiance to all ſuch Wi cations we! 


King, in w 
verities had 


Peachel was deprived: of his Office of Vi 
Chancellor. „A nie 


„ 


Preſident, who was a Man of ill | 
and bad promiſed to. declare himſelf à Pt 
Againſt which Order the Fellows all pr 1 
declaring they would uſe all ju! and 

was ſo 4 


1 


JAM 
an Invaſion of Right and Property, that a 

eater could ſcarce be in France, or Turkey ; 
: Fellowſhip being the ſame Thing as a Free- 
hold, and fecured by the very ſame Laws. 

The King had made ſo many and ſo dan- 
erous Encroachments upon the ſettled Con- 
ſtitution, that it was eaſy to ſee that nothing 
would ſerve him, but the introducing Popery 

upon the Ruins of our Religion, Laws and 
Liberties: A Parliament, which alone could 
apply Remedies to theſe deadly Symptoms 
that appeared in the State, was not to be 
expeted ; unleſs ſo bought and corrupted, 
z only to temper and adminiſter the laſt poi- 
ſonous Draught, which could be ſo mortal 
and killing in no other Hand. One faint Hope 
appeared from the King's Age; who being 
adyanced in Years, ſome were willing to per- 
ſuade themſelves might in no long time be 
taken away by Death. But this Hope, which 
ſeemed the laſt, was turned into Terror and 
Conſternation, when News began to be whiſ- 
pered about that the Queen was with Child. 
This was afterwards confirmed by a Procla- 
mation for a publick Thankſgiving on the 
15th of January for the Queen's Pregnancy; 
and a ſolemn Prayer for her fafe Delivery. 
The Proteſtants were terribly alarmed at this; 
ud yet not ſo much from their Apprehenſi- 
oss of the Conſequences, as from an univerſal 
WW Rumour and Suſpicion that immediately ran 
about, that the Thing itſelf was not true ; and 
that the Romiſ Party had prevailed upon the 
King's Bigottry, to join with them in impoſing 
a ſuppoſititious Heir upon the Nation, in order 
to eſtabliſn the Deſigns he had entered into for 
introducing his own Religion. This Report 
and Jealouſy gained. Ground with an incon- 
Wy ceivable and unaccountable Progreſs; and a 
| 1 odd Conceits ſprung up in People's 
An Incident happened at this Time which 
helped to ſupport the Spirits of the People. 
The King, 8 neglected no Expedients for 
compaſting his great Defign, was adviſed to 
found the Inclinations of the Prince and Prin- 
cs of Orange, with Relation to the Penal 
Laws and Teſt ; not doubting, if he could 
engage them, but that their Opinion would 
draw in great Numbers of Followers. Appli- 
cations were made to the Prince from the 
King, in which it was obſetved how great Se- 
"rites had been brought upon the Diſſenters 
by che Penal Laws, and y — fitting it was 
therefore'to. repeal them; ſince the Papiſts be- 
ug an inconſiderable Body, could do no hurt 
by what they would gain by it. Penis viel 10 
„ The Prince” cauſed an Anſwer to be ſent, 
importing, that himſelf and the Princeſs were 
much againſt Perſecution on Account of Reli- 
22 ; and were willing that the Papiſts ſhoald 
db. aieved' from the Penal Laws, as well as 


Dieters have 4 full Toleration; but 


that they could not conſent to the taking away 
the Teſt, it being now become neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the eſtabliſhed Religion. This Anſwer 
was ſo unacceptable to the King, that the 
Letter was concealed for ſome Time ; and it 
was given out with great Art and Induſtry, 
that the Prince and Princeſs had conſented to 
the Repeal of the Teſt, as well as of the Penal 
Laws. But this Report being brought into 
Holland, it was thought Neelie to put an 
effectual Stop to it by publiſhing the Letter; 
and vaſt Numbers of Copies were ſent over 
into England, and carefully diſperſed, which 
very much encouraged all Proteſtants. 5 

The King reſented heavily the Firmneſs of 
the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the Con- 
ſequences of which had vaſtly increaſed his 
Trouble in purſuing the Meaſures he had 
entered into. He ſent over on the ſudden 
to the States, to require of them the Return 
of ſix Engliſb and Scotch Regiments that were 
in their Service. But the States excuſed them- 
ſelves in a civil Manner, alledging that thoſe 
Troops were in a great Meaſure compoſed of 
their own natural Subjects; and that by the 
Treaty they were not obliged to ſend them 


back, unleſs England were engaged in a War. 


However, they faid they would allow Paſſes 
to all the Officers who were willing to re- 
turn home; which about forty of them ac- 
cepted. 


This miſtaken Prince had been hitherto 


with great Labour and Earneſtneſs, weaken- 
ing the Foundations on which his own Safety 
reſted ; but now he gave Fire to a Mine, 
which ſhook his Throne ſo fiercely, and left 
it ſo tottering, that in a ſhort Time after it 
fell, and brought him down from it with ſo 
precipitate and violent a Ruin, as daſhed his 
Crown and Scepter to pieces. He'publithed at 
this Time a ſecond Declaration: for Liberty of 
Conſcience, in which the former was repeated 
and confirmed. This was partly intended to 
ſhew the King's Reſolution to go on with his 


Deſigns; and partly to extend ſome farther 
Grace to the Papiſts than the former allowed. 


In company of this Declaration was publiſhed 
an Order of Council, by which the Biſhops 
were commanded to diſtribute Copies of the 
Declaration to the Clergy, and to direct them 


to read the fame after Divine Setwice on two 


2 


ſucceſſive Sundays. - 


— 
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The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. San- 


croft, acted on this Occaſion as became the 
fupreme Paſtor of the Church of England. 
(The See of York was at this Time vacant.) 


He pvrote round his Province, requeſting ſuch 


of the Biſhops as were able, to come up and 
confer with him; and defiring the Opinion of 
thoſe whom Age or Infirmities diſabled from 
taking ſuch a Journey. The Reſult of this 


meinorable Conference was, that the "nigh 
* 


e how fatal the Conſequenos 
: 9 


"Ide 
* 


8 %. 5 a 
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be, if the whole Body of the Clergy ſhould 
be ſuſpended for not reading the Declaration, 
and what Influence Fears or Hopes might 
have over ſome of the weaker Sort, reſolved 
not to ſend it to them, but ſtand the Danger 
of the Refuſal themſelves. Dr. Sancroft 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr. Lloyd Biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, Dr. Ken Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, Dr. Turner Biſhop of Ely, Dr. Lake 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, Dr. White Biſhop of 
Peterborough, and Sir Jonathan Trelawney 
Biſhop of Briſtol, who were the only Prelates 
there, drew up and preſented a Petition to the 
King in Behalf of themſelves and their abſent 
Brethren, and in the Name of the Clergy of 
their reſpective Dioceſes. It ſet forth, that 
the great Averſeneſs they found in themſelves 
to diſtribute and publiſh the Declaration, did 
not arife from Want of Reſpect to the King, 
or of Tenderneſs to the Diſſenters; but that 
the Declaration being founded on ſuch a 
Claim of Diſpenſing Power, as had been often 
declared illegal in Parliament, they could 
not in Prudence, Honour or Conſcience, 
make themſelves ſo far Parties to it, as the 
Publication of the ſame once and again in 
God's Houſe, and in the 'Time of Divine Ser- 
vice, would in reaſonable Conſtruction amount 
to. 5 | | 
This Diſappointment was ſo unforeſeen and 
unprovided for, as obliged the King's Popiſh 


and Arbitrary Counſellors to ſuſpend their Re- 


ſentments for ſome Time, while they ſhould 
ed 


conſult what to do in ſo nice and unexpect 
an Emergency. Some of the Popiſh Nobili- 
ty, who had more Wiſdom and leſs Zeal than 
their Eccleſiaſticks, adviſed the King to let the 
Matter fall, and not to drive his Point ſo 
much againſt the Grain of his People. But 
their wholeſome Counſels were overpowered 
by thoſe of a blind and violent Majority, 
whoſe Advices falling in but too much with 
the King's own Temper, it was reſolved to 
proceed againſt the Biſhops with all Seve- 
rity. S230 71-4 | 

Three Weeks paſſed over before any Thing 
was done at Court; during which Time the 
paternal Tenderneſs of the Biſhops to their 
Clergy, was the Subject of every Man's Diſ- 
courſe and Admiration; and every Mind was 
filled with Sollicitude, for the final Iſſue this 
heroick Act would meet with. At laſt, the 
Biſhops were ſummoned before the Privy 
Council; where it was demanded of them, 
whether they owned the Petition? Which after 
ſome Pauſe they did; adding, that they had 
done nothing which they were not ready to 
juſtify. They were then required to enter 
into Bonds to appear in the Court of King's 
Bench, to anſwer to an Information of Miſ- 
demeanour. But they all refuſed th al- 
ledging their. Privilege of Peers; which they 
were reſolved to maintain, they ſaid, as well 


The HISTORY of ENGLANS, 


as the Prerogatives of the Church, being boyy for th 
by their Callings to oppoſe all Innovations i; anſwe! 
Government as well as Religion. Upon thi. On 
a Warrant was drawn up and ſigned by the Biſhop 
Privy-Counſellors preſent, to commit them 9 No fe 
the Tower; which was immediately put i; of the 
Execution, But the News of this flew in: tant T 
Moment through the City of London, and Put of oth 
it in the higheſt Fermentation that was eye hall, a 
known. The Court expected ſome Diſtut. mation 
bance beforehand, and had ordered that th, demear 
Biſhops ſhould be carried to the Tower by a ſeditic 
Water. But the People ran in Crowds to the Name 
River-ſide to wait their coming, and fill Affectic 
the Banks of the Thames by which they wer time h 
to paſs, All the Emotions and Tranſpor writing 
that Love, Reſpect, Compaſſion, Fear, Grief the Pul 
and Rage could beget, were expreſſed by the made o 
innumerable Spectators that beheld theſe ye. any Evi 
nerable Priſoners from either Shore; why forced tt 
paſſed in a ſedate Tranquillity, repoſing then. introduc 
ſelves on their own Virtue and I nnocence, Evidenc 
and the Favour and Protection of the Al. deliverin 
mighty. 222 5 would a 
The Apprehenſions all Proteſtants, eſpe ten Hou 
ally of the Church of England, were under Hollowa) 
upon this Commitment, were - mightily in- the Petit 
creaſed, when they heard two Days after tht Chief Ju 
the Queen was brought to Bed of a Son, who that it w 
was named James Francis Edward, The Figure a1 
former Suſpicions concerning the Queen's Preg- Night w 
nancy, were not at all leſſened by the Circum- agreed u 
ſtances attending her Delivery. It happenel for the gi 
at a Time when the Proteſtant Ladies attend- Courts be 
ing the Court, were generally at Church; and fore then 
neither the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, the ple which 
Dutch Ambaſſador for the Princeſs of Oramt, bouring P 
nor the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, according in their v 
to antient Cuſtom, were preſent, Next Day The V 
was iſſued out a Proclamation for a general the -Fore 
Thankſgiving for the fame, but it was ob- AW Mouth th 
ſerved very coldly. The Impriſonment of the BW * Moment 
Biſhops hung heavy upon the Minds of al clamations 
the Church of England; and this new Heir tting Co 
ſeemed to preſage that the like Violences would I few rounc 
| be entailed on diſtant Times. The King was er; all th 
moved, - to take the rtunity of the gene - and carryi, 
ral Joy, to diſcharge the Biſhops with Honour The Acqui 
to himſelf, as well as Satisfaction to the Peo- Camp at J 
ple. But he was not to be perſuaded, and fi ders ſet u 
ſaid, he ſhould make his Authority contemp- ss if a Via! 
tible, if he ſuffered ſuch an Affront to go un- b. entert 
boanna e ound « 
A Week after their Commitment, the Pi- What he det 
ſhops were brought by Writ of Habeas (u- a Morni 
pus to the Court of King's-Bench, to mo, Bi. "might; 
for their being ſet free on Bail. The Council i were only t 
for the Biſhops, who were ſome of the great eh diſcon 
eſt Men of the Law, endeavoured to pro to ſpent in 


that their Commitment was illegal ; but that 
was over-ruled by the Court. In the End the 
Biſhops were obliged to plead to an Inform 
tion given in againſt them, and to gie 57 


anſwer thereto. | | 

On the Day appointed for the Trial, the 
Biſhops appeared at the Court of King's-Bench. 
No fewer than thirty Noblemen, and thoſe 
of the greateſt Figure, attended this impor- 
tant Trial; beſides an innumerable Concourſe 
of other Perſons, which filled Weſtminſter- 
tall, and all the adjacent Parts. The Infor- 
mation laid againſt the Biſhops was for a Miſ- 
demeanor in writing, framing, and publiſhing 
a ſeditious Libel againſt the King, under the 
Name of a Petition, tending to alienate the 
Affections of the Subjects, &c. After a long 
time had been ſpent in proving the Hand- 
writing of the ſeveral Biſhops by Witneſſes, 
the Publication was in the next Place to be 
made out; nothing of which did appear by 
any Evidence; ſo that the King's Council were 
forced to ſend for the Earl of Sunderland, who 
introduced the Biſhops to the King, by whoſe 
Evidence the' Publication was proved, as far as 
delivering the Petition into the King's Hands 


ten Hours. At the End, two of the Judges, 
Holloway and Powell, were of Opinion that 
the Petition was not a Libel, and the Lord 
Chief Juſtice Y/right and Mr, Juſtice A/lybone, 
that it was. The Jury, who were Perſons of 
Figure and Character, went out and fat up all 
Night without Fire or Candle, tho' they ſoon 
agreed upon their Verdict; but this was done 
for the greater Solemnity. Next Morning the 
Courts being fat, and the Biſhops brought be- 
fore them, thro' numberleſs Crowds of Peo- 
ple which had filled the Hall and all the neigh- 
bouring Places, the Jury came out, and brought 


in their Verdict, Not Guilty. 

The Words were caught immediately from 
the Foreman, and carried from Mouth to 
Mouth throughout the Hall; which rung in 
a Moment with ſuch loud and repeated Ac- 
clamations, as no Fear or Reverence of the 
ting Courts could reſtrain. Thence they 
flew round the Cities of London and Meſtmin- 
fer ; all that heard the News joining in them, 
and carrying them on to more diſtant Parts. 
The Acquittal of the Biſhops ſoon reached the 

amp at Hounſlorv-Heatb, at which the Sol- 
Crs ſet up ſuch a joyful and univerſal Shout, 
. Victory had been obtained. The King 
ad entertained Hopes that the Biſhops would 
0 found Guilty, as he was apt to believe 
| at he deſired ; ſo that he went to the Camp 
at Morning early, to. appeaſe any Diſorder 

t might ariſe upon that Account, but came 
ork only to receive this Mortification, which 
1 diſcompoſed him. All the enſuing Day 
h pent in Rejoycings, which ſpread: them- 

es with the 


n, notwithſtanding the ſevere Prohi- 
uons that were iſſued from Court. 0 


- 


for their Appearance on that Day Fortnight to 


would amount to one. The Trial laſted for 


joyful Tidings thro! every Part 
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In this State of Things, one Refuge only 
appeared, to which the diſtreſſed Religion and 
Liberties of England could run for Shelter, a 
Parliament freely choſen; but it was plain, 
that the ſummoning and meeting of ſuch an 
Aſſembly muſt be extorted from the King by 
open Force, if it was to be obtained at all. 
There was no Power in England able to make 
the leaſt Head, nor could any Inſurrec ion be 
reaſonably agreed or ventured on. It was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that ſuch an Attempt ſhould 
have ſome ſtronger and more regular Support, 
than the uncertain Meaſures that could be con- 
certed here for the compaſſing ſuch an Enter- 
prize. The Prince of Orange had the neareſt 
Relation to England of any Perſon abroad, 
and could not be ſuppoſed negligent of what 
paſſed there. Applications had been made to 
him upon the firſt Infringements of the ſet- 
tled Laws, and the Correſpondence between 
him and the true Patriots among the Men of 
Quality and Rank, became more and more 
frequent, as thoſe Incroachments multiplied 
and grew. The Lord Mordaunt had gone 
over to the Prince ſome time before; and af- 
ter him the Earl of Shreuſbury; and in May 
1688, Admiral Ruſſel went over, who was 
intruſted by ſeveral great Men in England to 
repreſent to the Prince the Danger they were 


in, and to deſire to know what. Hopes they 


might have of his Aſſiſtance. The Prince 
made him Anſwer, that he muſt firſt be ſa- 
tisfied both in Honour and Conſcience as to 
any ſuch Attempt, which if it failed, would 
bring Ruin both on England and Holland. 
He 'told him that no private Ambition or Paſ- 
ſions of his own, ſhould engage him in ſo 
important a Deſign ; but ſaid, that if he were 
invited by ſome of the beſt Intereſt, and moſt 
valued in the Nation, in their own Name, 
and in the Name of others who ſhould truſt 
them, to come to reſcue their Religion and 
Liberties, he would engage in the Enterprize ; 
and that if there were Occaſion, he believed 
he could be over by the End of September. 
With this Anſwer, Admiral Riiſſel went back 


to England, and was followed by Mr. Sidney, 


and the Earl of Shrewſbury. Theſe applied 
themſelves to ſeveral noble Perſons, of whom 
the Earl of Danby, the Earl of Devon ſbire, 
the Lord Lumley, the Biſhop of London, the 


Lord Churchill, and others of eminent Rank, 
heartily concurred in the Invitation. Theſe 


Advices determined the Prince to enter on this 
great Undertaking; in which Reſolution the 
Relations that ſoon after came” of the Fer- 
ment raiſed by the Biſhops Impriſonment and 
Trial, and the ſuſpected Birth of the new 
Prince, much confirmed him. The Army 


had declared openly againſt Popery, and treated 


the few Papiſts among them with Scorn and 


Averſion. The Seamen were in the ſame 
8 5 Diſpo- 
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Diſpoſitions. So that the Temper of the whole 
Nation ſeemed exactly fitted to graft ſuch an 
Enterprize upon. 

The Prince favoured by this Concurrence, 
and tempted with the fair Proſpect of Succeſs, 
carried on his Deſign with great Diligence, and 
with equal Secrecy. He propoſed to carry 
over to England a Force of about thirteen 
thouſand Men; picked Soldiers, and the Choice 
of the Dutch Army. And becauſe the States 
would be left expoſed upon any Emergency, 
by the drawing off ſo many of their Troops, 
he ſecretly communicated his Deſign to the 
Elector of Brandenburgb, the Landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and the Duke of Lunenburgh and 
Zell; who out of their Regard. to the Prote- 
ſtant Intereſt, readily aſſiſted the States with 
an equal Number of their own Forces. 

By this time the News of the intended In- 
vaſion came to the Knowledge of the King 
of France, who had Notice of it from 
M. 4 Aveux, his Ambaſſader at the Hague. 
There was a very clofe and ſtrict Correſpon- 
dence ſubſiſting between the two Courts of 


that the King of France ſent over to King 

ames the Intelligence he had received; and 
offered to ſend 40, ooo Men to aſſiſt him. 
The Popiſh Lords and Prieſts were for ac- 
cepting it; but the Earl of Sunderland ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed it ; repreſenting that it would 
only ſerve to make the King loſe the Affections 
of the People, and drive his own Army. to 
Deſertion, if not to Mutiny. Upon theſe Ad- 


vices, King James ſent his Thanks for the 


French King's Kindneſs, but excuſed himſelf 


from accepting it. 
This Refuſal was a great Surpriſe to the 


French Court, who did not underſtand fo well 


as the King, the Alarms and Jealouſies his ac- 
cepting the Offer would have created, But on 
the receiving this News, the King of France 
ſent his Son the Dauphin with the Strength 
of his Troops to make a furious Inroad into 
Germany; in which, tho' the French were 
ſucceſsful, their Forces were ſo engaged, that 
before they could draw them off, the Revo- 
lution in England. was compleated. Nothing 
could be more critically happy than this Diver- 
fion of the French Forces, who might have 
given ſo much Hindrance to the intended De- 
ſign on England, and have made ſome dan- 
gerous Advantage of the Diſorders of our 
Countrey. Now they were as ſeaſonably put 
out of the Way, as the Prince of Orange him 
ſelf could have ordered then. 
The Preparations for this Expedition were 
ſo far advanced, and every Thing was fo well 
ſecured behind, that it was thought unneceſ- 
fary. to. ſuffer. any longer the Conſtraint 'and 
Inconvenience that attends a ſtrict Secrecy. 
Accordingly in the Middle of September, the 


England and France, if not an Alliance. 80 


The His TorRY of ENGLAND, 


Deſign was publickly avowed ; which Ney, 


coming to Court, ſtruck the deluded King 


like a Thunderbolt. After ſome time had 
diminiſhed the Conſternation of the firſt Sur. 
priſe, a great Man endeavoured to ſupport his 
Spirits, by repreſenting to him that the Dan. 
ger was leſs than he imagined ; and that the 
Prince of Orange might be diverted from his 
Deſign, or defeated in the Attempt. But he 
made Anſwer, I know my Son-in-law's Chu. 
racter ſo well, that if be undertakes any Def 
he will go thro with it; he will never be dl. 
verted, and very hardly be defeated. 

He would now have recalled the fugitin 
Affections of his People, juſt when it was to 
late. He began to feel what Princes ſhould 
for ever reflect on, that no Counſellors are 
ſo faithful, or Friends ſo affectionate and true 
as thoſe who with moſt Zeal oppoſe their I 
vereign's Will, when it becomes illegal and 
exorbitant. He now took off the Suſpenſion 
of the Biſhop of London; and removed an 
Anabaptiſt who was Lord Mayor of Londn, 
and placed a Churchman in his Room. And 
farther to ingratiate himſelf, he ſent back by 
Tefferies the Charter of the City of Londu, 
which was taken from them in the late Reign, 
as was mentioned above. He alſo publiſhed 
a general Pardon for all Criminals. He diſ- 
ſolved the Ecclefiaftical Commiſſion, The 
Biſhop of Vincbeſter, Viſitor of Magdaln 
College, was ordered to ſettle that Society ac- 
cording. to their ancient Statute. Depofitions 
were alſo both publiſhed, and enrolled in 
Chancery,” about the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales. A Proclamation was iſſued for e- 
ſtoring Corporations to their ancient Rights, 
Charters and Franchiſes. Popiſh Magiſtrates 
were diſplaced, and Proteſtants put into ther 
Rooms. And thus the Fabrick which the 
Romiſh Cabal had been building near four 
Years, was thrown down and deſtroyed in 
twelve Days. 43 1D. pe 

But the King fell in with his former ei 
Counſellors ſo quickly, that upon a Repot 
that the Dutch Fleet was blown back by 2 
Storm, and could not come out till the next 
Spting, Things began to return to their forme! 
State. The Biſhop, of Vincbeſter, who had 
cited the deprived. Fellows of Magdalen Col 
lege to return, was recalled to. Londbn, up" 
a frivolous Pretence, and the Reſtoration © 
them was deferred. But again, when New 
was brought that the Durch were in a failing 
Poſture, he was ſent, back, and the Settleme" 
of the College was compleated. Theſe b., 
ceedings loſt the King many Friends, V 
found him guided by Counſels equally foo 
anden 8s. 

"While theſe Things paſſed in England, 1. 
Preparations in Holſand went on more 75 
rouſly than ever. And in the a 
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OHober the Dutch Land Forces began to be 
at on board 500 Tranſports that waited for 
mem in the Zuyder-zee. But the Wind con- 
inued Weſterly till the 165%, when it came 
bout to the Eaſt. The Prince of Orange 
then went to the Aſſembly of the Safes to 
uke his Leave. Three Days were ſpent at 
H:looet-Sluys before the Fleet could get out; 
at laſt on the..19:h of October at Night they 
ſt fail. But the next Day the Wind came 
about to the North, and ſettled in the North- 
Weſt, and at Night blew a Storm, The Sea- 
men ſtruggled with it all that Night, and all 
the next Day; though with great Hazard to 
ſo vaſt a Fleet; who were obliged to keep to- 
gether, yet not to come too near each other. 
On the 21/½ in the Afternoon, the Signal 
was given to return into Port, which was 
done by the 22d Day by the greater Part. 
Some ſtayed out longer, which were thought 
to be loſt ; but they all came in, in a few 
D:ys. The Men of War continued riding at 
Sea, though the Wind was ſtormy. But on 
the 27th, the Storm grew fo furious, that all 
who were aſhore thought the greateſt Part of 
them muſt be caſt away; but the next Day 
they every one came in ſafe, except that one 
Ship had broke her Rudder, which was all 
the Damage. 

The News of this Diſaſter flew immedi- 
ately into England, and gave the Popiſh Party 
a ſhort Triamph. They boaſted that now the 
Diſappointment of the Spaniſo Armada was 
recompenſed to them, and that the Winds and 
deas fought againſt the Hereticks. The Loſs 
was vaſtly aggravated on both Sides ; by the 
Engliſh Court, to diſcourage the Prince of 
Orange's Friends; and by the Dutch, to make 
King James ſecure. And it had a very fatal 
Effect upon him, who began upon this to re- 
cal ſome of his late Acts of Favour, which 

ruined his Credit. BY 

But all Things were ſo well and fo ſoon 
refitted in Holland, that on the 1/t of No- 
vember the Fleet put out again to Sea, with a 
für Eaſt Wind filling their Sails: And on 
the 5th they ſafely arrived at Torbay. Imme- 
lately the Prince and Mareſchal Schomberg 
went aſhore, and as many of the Land Forces 
4 Conveniently could, at a ſmall Village called 
Broxholme,; The Night coming on ſoon after, 
the Soldiers were forced to ſpend it in the 

elde, for want of better Accommodations; 
ut the Weather proved ſo warm, notwith- 
landing the Seaſon of the Year, that they got 
no Harm by it. Next Day they found a 
Place within a Quarter of a Mile's Diſtance, 
0 convenient for landing the Horſe, that 
tough they came to it by meer Accident, a 
tter could not have been found round the 
and of Great Britain. They ſoon after 
ard of a more extraordinary Token of the 


Providence of God aſſiſting this Enterprize. 


* 

For the Lord Dartmouth's Fleet, which was 
with incredible Labour got out to Sea, in 
Queſt of the Dutch Fleet, and was up with 
the Iſle of Might, was met by a terrible Storm 
from the Weſt, which ſtopped their Progreſs, 
and ſhatter'd them ſo, that they were obliged 
to put into Portſmouth, and were- unfit for 
Service the reſt of the Year. *Tis ſaid in- 
deed, that the Fleet was ſo well affected in 
general to the Prince of Orange, and ſuch 
Meaſures were concerted between the Flag- 
Officers and Commanders, that little would 
haye been done againſt the Dutch Fleet. But 
the Hazard of- meeting them was fo great, 
that it was reaſonably accounted a fignal Mer- 
cy that it was hinder'd. The Prince made 
haſte to Exeter, where the Gentlemen of the 
firſt Rank in the neighbouring Country came 
to attend upon him, to offer him their Ser- 
vice and Credit; as Sir Edward Seymour, Sir 
William Portman, Sir Francis Ware, Colonel 
Palmer, and others. After whom came the 
Lord Colcheſter, Son to the Earl Rivers, ac- 
companied by the Honourable Mr. Wharton, 
Colonel Godfrey, John Howe, Eſq; and about 
threeſcore Gentlemen on Horſeback. They 
were alſo followed by the Earl of Abington, 
Captain Clarges, Mr. Ruſſel, and others. But 
what was yet more, the Lord Cornbury, who 
commanded a Regiment in the King's Army, 
not only came in, but brought his whole Regi- 
ment, beſides part of two others. The Lord 
Lovelace was on his Way towards the Prince, 
but had the Misfortune to be ſtopp'd at Gren- 
ceſter by the Country Militia; where after a 
ſhort but ſharp 8 kirmiſh, he was taken Pri- 
ſoner. 

The King, who ſhould have gone imme- 
diately to have met the Prince upon his Land- 
ing, made it twelve Days before he ſet out for 
his Army. He had juſt Courage enough to 
imbark in a dangerous Enterprize, but not 
enough to enable him to look the Difficulties 
of it ſtedfaſtly in the Face, now they came 
upon him. Thoſe Counſellors, whoſe Folly 
and Bigotry had brought their Royal Maſter 
into this Danger, wanted Underderſtanding 
and Abilities to help him out of the per- 

lexed and perilous State he was in. But at 
laſt he ſet out from London to Saliſbury, where 
his Army lay. Before he went out of Town 
he ſummoned all the Officers of his Army that 
were there, and told them, he had promiſed 
to call a Free Parliament, as ſoon as the Prince 
of Orange had quitted the Kingdom; and to 
do all in his Power to quiet the Minds of his 
People, by ſecuring their Religion, Laws and 
Liberties. 9 e 

The King arrived at Salisbury the nine- 
teenth, much diſorder'd and fatigued with a 
bleeding at the Noſe. The next Morning, as 


he went to view a Part of his Army poſted at 


ſome Diſtance, he was ſeized afreſh with the 
9 F ſame 
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ſame Accident; which continued ſo violently, 
that nothing could ſtop it but the breathing of 
a Vein, which prevented his going farther. 
This Illneſs was counted ominous; for from 
that Day forward, Diſappointments and Miſ- 
fortunes poured in upon him like a Torrent. 


On the ſame Day, moſt of the chief Officers 


came to the Earl of Feverſham the General, 
deſiring him to aſſure the King, that they 
would upon Occaſion ſpend the laſt Drop of 
Blood in his Se-vice ; but that they could not 
in Conſcience fight againſt the Prince, who 
was come with no other Deſign,” than the 
calling of a Free Parliament, and ſecuring 
their Religion and Liberties. And from this 
Time he was entertained with continual News 
of Deſertions and Defections of his Servants 
and Friends, and Inſurrections in almoſt every 


Part of his Kingdom. 
The next Day after this Declaration the 


Lord Churchill, who commanded a Brigade of % 


five thouſand Men in the King's Army, and 
was highly in the King's Favour, left him, 
and went over to the Prince of Orange. He 
was accompanied by the Duke of Grafton, 
Colonel Berkley, and four or five Captains. 
This Deſertion, and the Repreſentation of the 
Officers, ſo confounded the King, that upon 
a falſe Rumour that Mareſchal Schomberg was 
marching to fight him, he left Salisbury with 
great Precipitation, and haſtened to London. 
In his Way thither he was forſaken by Prince 
George of Denmark, the Duke of Ormond, 
2 Hewet, and others, who left him at 
Andover. 

Vas filled with Attempts and Inſurrections in 
Favour of the Prince of Orange's Declaration. 
The Earl of Bath ſecured Plymouth for the 
Prince, and received the Dutch Fleet there. 
The Lord Lovelace was reſcued by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and others, who got Poſſeſſion of 
Briſtol. The Earl of Devonſhire, with ſeve- 
ral Lords and Gentlemen, afſembled at Der- 
by, and declared for the Prince of Orange, 
and a Free Parliament. Soon after, a Bo- 
dy of Nobility and Gentry appeared at Vor- 
tingham, who publiſhed a Declaration of 
their joining in the ſame Cauſe. The Earl of 
Danby, with his Son the Lord Dumblarne, the 


Lord Fairfax, the Lord Willoughby, and other 


Perſons of Quality, ſurprized the City of York. 
At the ſame Time Hull was ſurprized by Col. 
Copley, its Deputy-Governor, who made the 
Lord Langdale, its Popiſh Governor, the Lord 
Montgomery, and ſeveral other Papiſts, Pri- 
ſoners. The great Town of Newcaſtle alſo re- 
ceived the Lord Lumley, and declared for a 
Free Parliament. The Town of Berw:ck fol- 
lowed the Example of York and Newcaftle, 
and declared for the Prince. The Duke of 
Ormond went to Oxford with a Body of the 
Prince's Troops, and cauſed his Declaration to 
be read there. And ſhortly after the City of 


The Kingdom in the mean time 


deſired for the Security 


The HisTory of ENGLAN p, 


Norwich was ſecured by the Duke of Nor felt 
The Duke of Somerſet alſo, with the Earl af 
Oxford, and other Perſons of Note, went 0- 
ver to the Prince; and the Earl of Stay ord 
and Lord Delamere joined the Earl of Spreu. 
bury at Briſtol; and five Commiſſioners ſet 
out from Scotland to to demand a Free Par. 
liament in that Kingdom. Not long after 
that, the Lord Dartmouth and the Officers n 
the Fleet, ſent a mortifying Addreſs to the 
King, to beg of him that he would cal 2 
Free Parliament, as the only Means left to 
quiet the Minds of his People. Beſides thi 
when the King arrived in Town, the ft 
News that met him, at the Entrance of hi 
Palace, was that the Princeſs Anne of Dy. 
mark was retired the Night before. The un. 
fortunate Prince was ſtruck to the Heart when 
he heard this, and burſting into Tears, cried 
out, God Help me] my own Children have fer- 
aken me | 

The King ſurrounded with thoſe Perplexi. 
ties, Fears and Diſtractions that accompany a 


ruin'd Authority; ſent for ſuch of the Prote. 


ſtant Privy-Counſellors and Peers, as were in 
Town, to aſk their Advice and Opinion. They 
agreed that he ſhould ſend Commiſſioners to 
the Prince of Orange, to know what he de- 
manded, call a Free Parliament, grant a ge- 
neral Pardon to all thoſe who had joined the 
Prince, and turn all Papiſts out of their Em- 
ployments. This Advice, though ſo whole- 
ſome and neceſſary, was ſo little agreable 
that he took the Night to conſider of it, But 
the next Day he declared his Conſent to it, 
and proceeded accordingly ; only the laſt Ar- 
ticle ſtuck by him fo cloſely, that he faid he 
would leave that Matter to be debated in Par- 
liament. | 

The Marquiſs of Hallifax, the Earl of 
Nottingham, and the Earl of Gogolphin were 
appointed Commiſſioners to go to the Prince 
of Orange, Theſe Lords ſent to the Prince to 
know where they ſhould wait on him ; who 
firſt appointed Ameſbury, but afterwards Hun- 
gerford, He alſo deſired them to ſend their 
Propoſals in Writing, which they did, to thi 
Effect; That ſince the Cauſes of Complaint 


were by Conſent to be referred to a Free Par- 


lament, the King had declared his Reſolu- 
tion to call one; in order to which he 
iſſued out his Proclamation and Writs; an 
to prevent any Interruption therein, he con- 
ſented to every Thing that could be reaſonably 
of thoſe who ſhould 
come to it. He had therefore ſent them 
to him for the adjuſting of all Matters * 
lating thereto, and to enter into a Treaty 
bout the ſame. 

The Prince took a Day to deliberate bett 
on with thoſe great Men, who were . 
him, and ordered the Earls of Oxford, Sbreus 


| , Kings 
bury, and Clarendon to treat with —_— . 
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Commiſſioners ; and they delivered the ſevon 
glowing Propoſals in Anſwer. 1. That all 


Perſons, unqualified by Law, be turned out of 


fees and Employments. 2. That all Procla- 
nations and As againſt the Prince and his 
Party be recalled. 3. That the Cuſtody of the 
Tower of London be immediately put into the 
Hands of the City. 4. If the King ſhould think 

to be at London, during the fitting of the 
Parliament, that the Prince might alſo be 
there, with an equal Number of his Guards ; 
or if the King choſe to retire from London, the 
Prince might be at a Place at the ſame Diſtance, 
and that the reſpective Armies be thirty Miles 
from London ; and that no more Forces be 
brought info England. 5. That for the Secu- 
rity of the City of London, Tilbury-fort be 
put into the Hands of the ſaid City. 6. That 
a ſufficient Part of the Revenue ſhould be afſign- 
ed the Prince for the Maintenance of his Troops, 
during the fitting of Parliament. 7. That to 
prevent the Landing of foreign Troops, Portſ- 
mouth ſhould be put into ſuch Hands as ſhould be 
agreed between the King and Prince. 

The King's Commiſſioners were well pleas'd 
with theſe Propoſals, which tended ſo natural- 
ly to procure that happy and parliamentary 
Settlement, which alone could reduce the 
Members of the State, now all disjointed and 
diſperſed, into their proper Order and Places. 
The King himſelf upon reading them ſeemed 
ſatisfied with them, and ſaid, That they were 
ſairer than either he did or could expect. 

He was now to confider whether he would 
preſerve his Crown by abandoning the Deſigns 
be had ſo long purſued. He might have been 
Wy Hill a King, ſtill great, and ſtill happy too, if 
be could think himſelf ſo when bounded by 
Law ; but was to be for ever diſabled from 
Wy making a ſecond Invaſion on the Religion and 
WL iberties of his People. But this he could not 
be content with; and his Reluctance to ſub- 
mit to thoſe equitable Conditions of Reigning, 
crowned the reſt of his ill Conduct, and com- 
pleated his Ruin. He received the Propoſals 
of the Prince in the Evening of the tenth of 
December, after which he preſently called an 
W--irordinary Council; and beſides the Lords 
bo were in Town, ſent for the Lord Mayor 
London, and the Sheriffs. He acquainted 
bem that the Queen and the Prince were gone 
Fance the Night before, but promiſed that 
Wilt would ſtay here. They all appeared 
[anmous for his accepting the Prince's Pro- 
las; and he alſo ſeemed to deſign the fame. 
cher Counſels and Intentions were in the 
ugs Breaſt, There can be no Doubt that 
had ſome Time before concerted his Re- 

wat out of the Kingdom, and that the 
Ween's Departure was to be the Fore-runner 
his own. But ſince the Terms ſent him 
ne by his own Confeſſion better than he ex- 
ied, it ſeemed reaſonable that they ſhould 
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have produced ſome new and more mature 
Deliberation, before he fixed on that Reſolu- 
tion, which was never to be recalled. Butthe 
ſame malignant Star ſtill influenced his Coun- 
ſels. He took a Night to conſider of the 
wholeſome Advice his Peers gave him, but not 
an Hour to think on that by which he was un- 
done. As ſoon as the Council had left him, 
he prepared for his Departure to France, He 
wrote firſt a Letter to the Earl of Fever/ham, 
to order him to diſband the Army. In the 
next. Place he ordered all the Writs to be 
burnt, by which the Parliament was to be 
called; and becauſe ſome were ſent out, he 
entered a Caveat againſt them. He then diſ- 


guiſed himſelf, and between two and three in 


the Morning left his Palace in Company of Sir 
Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Mr. Delabadie 
and took a Boat at the Privy-Stairs in White- - 
hall, carrying the Broad Seal with him ; which 
when he was upon the Thames, he threw in- 
to the Water. He then croſſed the River, 
and went by Land to Fever/ham, where the 
Veſſel lay that was prepared to carry him 
over. The King would immediately have ſet 
Sail, but the Weather being ſtormy, the Sea- 
men thought it neceſſary to give it ſome more 
Ballaſt. While this was doing, Sir Edward 
Hales happened to ſend his Man aſhore to the 
Poſt-office, but by an odd Chance the Man 
was ſeen by a Perſon whom his Maſter had 
diſobliged, who knew his Livery. This Per- 
ſon thinking he had a fair Opportunity of re- 
venging himſelf upon Sir Edward, gave the 
Alarm to ſome Fiſhermen, Seamen, and other 
Free-booters of that Place, who in this Time 
of Confuſion ſearchedall Ships that came there, 
for Papiſts and other ſuſpected Perſons, whom 
they made no Scruple of plundering, if there 
was any Thing to be got. This Rabble im- 
mediately entered the Veſſel, and finding the 
King in a plain Suit, took him for one of Sir 
Edward's Prieſts, and offer d him many Indig- 
nities. But it happened that ſome of better 
Character coming on board, one of them knew 
the King, and fell at his Feet, begging Pardon 
for the Inſolencies of the Rabble. The King 
would ſtill have been gone, but they brought 
him a-ſhore as it were by Force, and carried 
him to an Inn, where they ſhew'd him what 
Reſpect they could. When this News came, 
the Peers and Privy-counſellors ſent four of 
their Body to wait upon the King, and to de- 
fire him to return to Mhiteball; which he ac- 
cordingly did, the People crowding to ſee him, 
and welcoming his Return with loud Accla- 
mations. | 
The firſt Thing he did was to iſſue out an 
Order of Council for preventing ſuch Outrages 
as had been committed during his Abſence. He 
alſo ordered the Embargo to be taken off, that 
had been laid on all outward-bound Veſſels. 
And during his ſhort Stay at Whitehall, the 
W | Palace 


= 60 
Palace was crouded with Prieſts, Jeſuits, and 
Roman Catholicks. | 

When this News was brought to the Prince 
of Orange, he entered into Conſultation with 
the Nobility who were with him ; who all 
agreed, that Mhiteball being crowded with 
Iriſh Papiſts, Prieſts and Jeſuits, the Prince 
could not with Eaſe and Safety remain at St. 


ames's, where he was of Neceſſity to go the 


next Day, unle the King himſelf, and his 
Popiſh Attendants were removed to ſome Di- 
ſtance from London. And at laſt a Reſolution 
was taken of ſending the Lords Halli fax, 
Shrewſbury and Delamere to London, who were 
firſt to order the Engl;/þ Guards about the 
Court to be drawn off, and ſent to Quarters 
out of Town ; after which Count Solms was 
to come with the Dutch Guards, and to take 
Poſſeſſion of all the Poſts about the Court. 
The three Lords ſent then to the Earl of 
Middleton to let him know, that they had a 
Meſſage for the King, which they muſt de- 
liver immediately ; upon which they were in- 
troduced to him, who was then in Bed. They 
ſhewed him their Orders, and told him, that 
the Neceſſity of Affairs required that the 
Prince ſhould come immediately to London, 
and that it was judged moſt conducive to the 
Safety of his Perſon, and the Quiet of the 
City, that he ſhould retire to ſome Houſe out 
of Town, particularly to Ham. The King 
appeared much dejected, and aſked, if it muſt 
be done immediately? They told him, he 
might take his Reſt firſt; and added, that he 
ſhould be attended with a Guard, who ſhould 
ſecure his Perſon, but give him no Sort of 
Diſturbance. Upon this they withdrew ; and 
were juſt gone, when they were brought back 
by the Earl of Middleton, and aſked by the 
King, if he might not as well return to Ro- 
chefter, ſince the Prince had deſired before that 
he ſhould ſtay there, rather than return to 
London. They *promiſed to ſend immediate 
Word to the Prince, who lay that Night at 
Sion, within eight Miles of London. It was 
viſible that this was in Order to a ſecond 
Eſcape; and fo the Prince readily conſented 
to it. AE | 
Accordingly the next Day the King ſet out 
by Water for Rocheſter, attended by the Earls 
of Aileſbury, Litchfield, Arran and Dumbar- 
ton, and about a hundred of the Dutch Guards. 
He ſtayed at Rocheſter four or five Days in full 
Liberty ; during which Time his Proteſtant 
Friends repaired to him; and preſſed him to 
ſtay and ſee the Iſſue of Things, and the Event 
of a Parliament. They aſſured him, that a 
great Turn was made in Mens Minds in his 
Favour ;. ſo that he had Reaſon to hope for 
good Terms, and an Agreement to his Ad- 
vantage. He continued for ſome Time un- 
reſolved ; till a Letter from the Queen deter- 
mined him; who with great Earneſtneſs 
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tion came to attend them in a full Body. le, 


claimed his Promiſe of following her, Thi 
Letter was intercepted, and fell into the Hand; 
of the Prince; who ſent it immediately to the 
King. Upon this, on the twenty third of 
December, between two and three in the 
Morning, he withdrew himſelf a ſecond Time 
with the ſame Privacy as at firſt ; accompany 
only by his Natural Son, the Duke of Be. 
wick, and two more; and getting ſecret] 
aboard a ſmall Frigate, took his laſt Fay 
of his Country, which he never ſaw more 
The Veſſel in which he imbarked, brought 
him to Ambleteuſe in France; from whence 
he repaired to St. Germain, 

King James being gone away in this Myr. 
ner, the Prince of Orange was deſired by the 
Nobility and Gentry to take the Government 
upon him, thereby to ſuppreſs the Diſorders 
of the common People, which was then ve 
great; but by the Prince's Order all was ſoon 
quieted : He was alſo defired to cauſe Letters 
to be writ, ſubſcribed by himſelf, for the 
Election of Knights, Citizens and Buryefts, 
as a Convention of the Eſtates, to meet in 2 
nuary following: Which being done, the 
Convention met at the Time appointed, and 
entering into ſeveral Conferences and Debates 
about the preſent State of Affairs, they came 
to this Reſult, That King James, by privateh 
withdrawing himſelf out of his Kingdm, lud 
Abdicated the Throne, whereby it was beim 
vacant, 2 
During theſe Tranſactions in the Conven- 
tion, the Princeſs was ſent for by the Prince, 
But ſhe was a long Time kept back by the 
Coldneſs of the Seaſon, which froze up the 
Rivers, and by contrary Winds after the Thaw; 
but the Wind coming fair, ſhe left Hillard 
the 1oth of February, and in two Days at- 
rived at Graveſend ; from whence ſhe came to 
Greenwich, where ſhe was met by the Prince 
and Princeſs of Denmark, There taking Barge, 
they came together to Yhitehall, amidſt the 
Shouts and Acclamations of joyful Multitudes 

Every Thing being now prepared, on the 
next Day, Feb. 13. the Eſtabliſhment of the 
Kingdom was completed in Form. Th 
Prince and Princeſs being placed on two large 
Seats, under a Canopy of State in the Ben- 
quetting-Houſe, the two Houſes of Convei- 


ing placed in Order, they cauſed the Clerk df 
the Crown to read with a loud Voice th! 
great Inſtrument, intitled, The Declaratim! 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Cu 
mons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, which was to 
an everlaſting Monument and Sanction 0 
Rights and Liberties of Engliſh Subjects. 

After having enumerated the ſeveral Gt, 
vances and Breaches into the Cofiftitution, 
recited the Cauſes of the Aſſembling the oo 
vention, the Declaration goes on: Hoh 
therefore an entire Confidence that his faid * 
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wſs, the Prince of Orange, will perfect 'the lowing Aufwer: : My. Lords and Gentlemen, 
Deliverance ſo far advanced by him; and will This is certai nly the greateſt Proof of the. Truſt 
fill preſerve them from the Violation of their you have in us that can be given, which is the © 
Rights, which they have here aſſerted, and from Thing that makes us value it the more: And 

ll other Attempts. upon their Reli gion, Laus we thankfully accept. what you have offefed. 
ind Liberties ; the Lords Spiritual and Tem- And as I had no other Intention in coming bi- 
ral, and Commons aſſembled at Weſtminſter, ther, than to preſerve your Religion, Laws, 
h reſolve, that William and Mary, Prince and Liberties ; ; ſo you may be ſure that 7 ſtall 
nd Princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared endeavour fo ſupport them; and ſhall be ww: ing 
King and Queen of England, France, and to concur in any Thing that ſhall be for the 
wy and the Dominions thereunto belonging, Good of the Kingdom, 5 fo do all that is in 
Ge. After which follows: the Settlement of my Power to advance the Welfare and Glory of 
the Succeſſion, and the new Oaths, the Nation. 

After the publick Reading of this Decla- This Ceremony being concluded, a Pro- 
ration of Ri Hts, the Marquis of Halifax, clamation was publiſhed preſently after, at 
Speaker -of the Houſe of Lords, made a the uſual Places, declaring the Prince and 
folemn Tender of the Crown to their High- Princeſs of Orange King and Queen; which 
neſſes, in e Name of both Houſes, the was received every where with the loudeſt Ac- 
Repreſentat e of the whole Nation. Where- clamations *. 
upon Tx Pri Ince of W N ay ſol- 
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IN G Wi lliam 150 Queen My: being ſter of the Heels to the King; Mareſchal 4 
ſeated on the Throne in the Forms a- Schomberg, Great Maſter of the Ordnance; 
boyementioned, the King's firſt Care was to the Lord Montague, Maſter of the Great Ward- 
chuſe his Counſellors, and fill the great Offi- robe; Mr. Zuyleftein, Maſter of tlie Robes; 
ces of State. The Privy-Counſellors elected the Earl of Shrewſbury, Principal Secretary of 
by him were, his Royal Highneſs Prince State; the Biſhop of London Dean of the Cha- 
George of Denmark, the Archbiſhop of Can- ple; the Lord Lovelace, Captain of tlie Gen- 
terbury, the Biſhop 'of London, the Duke of tlemen Penſioners ; the Duke of Ormond, the 
Nerfolk, the Marqueſſes of W inchefter and Earl of Oxford, the Lords Mordaunt, Tum 
Halifax, the Earls of Danby, Lindſey, Ox- ley and Churchill, and Mr, Sidney, Gentlemen 
ſerd, Shrewſbury, Bedford, Devonſhire, Mac- of the King's Bed Chamber; the Lord Milt. 
clesfeld, Nottingham, Bath and Dorſet; the ſhire, Son to the Marquis of Wincheſter” Lord 
Viſoounts Falconbridge, 'Mordaunt and News Chamberlain to the Queen; John Howe, Eſq; 
port; the Lords Wharton, Delamere, Mon- Vice Chamberlain; F. Villiers, Great Maſteg 
tague, Lumley and Churchi ll; Monſieur Ben- of the Horſe; and * Counteſs: of Darby, 
tinck, Mr. Hen ry Sidney, Mr. Edward Ruſſel, Siſter to the Duke of Ormond, firſt Lady of 
Mr, Henry ale Mr. Richard Hambden, the Bed Chamber, and Groom of the. de to. 
dr Henry Capel,” Hug b. Boſcawen, Eſq; and her Majeſty. EE 
dir Robert Howard. "The Earl of Danby was Beſides theſe, tits 3 im portant places en 
A Preſident of the Council; the Marquis to be diſpoſed of; that of the Lord Chan- 
of Halifax, Lord Privy Seal; the Earl of cellor, Lord High Admiral, and Lord Treal 
Devonſhire, Steward of the Houſhold; Mr. ſurer. The firſt of theſe was offered 10 bo 
Bentinck, Groom of the Stole, and Lord Privy Earl of Nottingham, which he a } ap 
Purſe Viſcount Newport, "Treaſurer of the afterwards to the Marquis of Half, who 
Houſhold ; Mr. Wharton; ' Comptroller of his alſo excuſed himſelf; N N the” Soak 
Majeſty 8 Houſhold; Sir Jobn Lowther, Vice were given to Sir Jobn Mayn i a 
mberlain ; Monfeut eb Great Ma- Kecle, and Milian e 2 15 Com 


n 55011 


* King 3 and well ak His Pale) and; Abt were neith "neither abandant ive ; * hd hat he ined 
u Quickneſs, he made up in Induſtry; | Hie was a kind Either, a tender Huſband 8 Maſter, and notwit the 
e Things, done 1 s Apthority, of à gentle and merciful Temper. _ He, \ 0 obtained. fin his" Youth. ap, hiot 

leſs and intrep ourdye but towar $ the latter end of his Life't t Reputation Nolte bim. 1 
te dee in hiv yomkfill Days; bat when he was farther adranced in Years, he alutmed's more Gard and viiiirs De; 
over 4 noe quite give over aj unlawful Diverſions, His, [Bigatry was hig great * which, ve his Prieſts eee 
the; bent (and he had the Misfortune to be attended by very wicked, and . N that he n ca 75 of LY wag from | 

, Ina Word, his Virtues were ſuch, as would have haraQer of a 

ben 099 Bad it been his Fortune to haye had the Rule Ger * tots nd had: thee be we. A 
"Nay eſs precipitate, leſs unpopular, or leſs imprudent ; he might probably with "Time, — and Management. | 

paſſed his Ends 3 and the Ruin he —_ upon himſelf had fallen- upon the Nation. 
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miſſion; the two laſt being knighted. The 
Places of Lord High Admiral and Lord High 
Treaſurer, were likewiſe given to Commiſ- 
ſioners; the firſt to Admiral Herbert, the 
Earl of Carbery, Sir Michael Wharton, Sir 

Thomas Lee, Sir Fobn Chicheley, Sir Fobn Low- 
ther, and Mr, Sacheverell; and the other to 
the Lord Mordaunt, the Lord Delamere, the 
Lord Gedolphin, Mr. Hambden, and Sir Henry 
Capel, The Earl of Nottingham was at laſt 
prevailed on to be one of the Principal Secre- 
taries of State. Dr. Burnet, who had been ſo 

- Inſtrumental in ſetting forward the Revolution, 
was raiſed to the Biſhoprick of Saliſbury, va- 
cant by the Death of Dr. Seth Ward. The 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to conſecrate 
him himſelf; but gave a Commiſſion to fix 

Biſhops to perform that Office for him. Three 
Days after he was ſworn and admitted Chan- 
cellor of the Order of the Garter. 

The firſt Confideration of State that pre- 
ſented itſelf to the King, was the turning the 
Convention into a Parliament ; to prevent the 
Delays in publick Affairs conſequent upon a 
new Election, and to continue the Members 
who were generally acceptable to him. This 
was oppoſed by ſome at the Council-board, 
but carried by a Majority. 

To this End the King went in t State 
to the Houſe of 1 where . aa a 
Speech, in which after the Complaiſance uſual 
on thoſe Occaſions, and after having touched 
on the Affairs abroad, and the State of Fre- 
land, which required a f. Care, he re- 


commended to them in general Terms to con- 


ſider on the moſt effectual Methods to prevent 
the Inconveniences that might ariſe from De- 


lays in the publick Affairs. 


This Speech was received with general Ap- 
plauſe; and in purſuance of the latter Part 
thereof, and by Directions from the Privy- 
Council to ſome of that Body, the Peers 
brought in 4 Bill to remove and prevent all 
Queſtions and Diſputes concerning the Sitting of 
the preſent Parliament. This Bill was read 
twice. that Afternoon, and having paſled that 
Houſe, was ſent down to the Commons for 
their Concurrence., od. 
The Houſe of Commons upon receiving it 
reſolved themſelves: into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, as is cuſtomary upon important 
Occaſions. . And after a long and warm De- 
bate, the Bill paſſed with ſome Amendments, 
to which the Lords agreed ; and the whole 
received the Royal Aſſent Feb. 23. They did 
not however ſatisfy ſeveral Members, who be- 
fore proteſted they would not ſubmit to the 
Determinations of ſuch a Parliament, nor fit 


uin it. And ſome of them were as good as 


their Werd, retiring into the Country for fri 
volous Reaſons. _ This occaſioned much Di- 
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that Seſſion, which gave King Fame; | 
Advantages in Freland EO RY | 1 
On February 27, the Houſe of Common 4 
was acquainted by the King, with the 5 Peers 
tain News of the late King Fames's has eſtabl 
failed from Breſt with a conſiderable Num rocu 
ber of French Troops, in order to land ;, * f 
Treland; upon which the Commons da. r Bi 
mouſly voted, that they would ſtand by * Wn th 
aſſiſt the King with their Lives and Fortune, font 
in ſupporting his Alliances abroad, in reducing reaſon 
of Ireland, and in Defence of the Proteſtant Th 
Religion and Laws of the Kingdom, Thi Was 
Vote was alſo confirmed by the Peers, Ma : 
March 2. 4 and 5, Were ſpent by the Pn 
Houſes in taking the Oaths to. the King and ed up 
deen. Theſe were refuſed by few or none Con 5 
in the Houſe of Commons, but in the up- . 
per Houſe. not above ninety Temporal and Name 
eight Spiritual Lords complied. Thoſe eight cuſtory 
Prelates were the Archbiſhop of Yor4, the Bi. The 
ſhops of London, Lincoln, Briſtol, Winheſr fame 1 
Roc beſter, Landaff, and St. Aſaph, who mere hood ? 
afterwards followed by the Biſhops of Carliſle rally n 
and St. David's, The Archbiſhop of Cu- hy 
terbury, with many others of the Clergy, be- ference 
ing entangled with ſome Scruples occafioned doms a 
by the Oaths they had taken to King Janes, Tempe 
refuſed the Oaths, tho with the Loſs of their Goa 
Preferments. Many others of the Temporal they /ar 
Lords alſo retired into the Country upon wa- Courſes 
rious Pretences, but really to avoid owning fore nec 
the preſent Government, paſſed t. 
A Bill for removing Papiſts from the Ci- ſettleme 
ties of London and Weſtminſter, and ten Miles attended 
diſtance from the ſame, was now ſet on foot. dom. 
This occaſioned a Conference between the two The 
Houſes; becauſe this general Order obliged March 1 
the Queen Dowager to ſend away her Roman upon w 
Catholick Servants contrary to her Articles of quis of 
Marriage; and this Difficulty was not cleared WWW Friends; 
to the Satisfaction of both Houſes till after William 
many Conferences and warm Debates. The of for 
King gave his Aſſent in Complaiſance to hs tance the 
Parliament; declaring for his own Part that Caſtle of 
he came over to deliver the Proteſtants, and of the D. 
not to perſecute the Romaniſts. moned h 
On March 28, the Earl of Shrew/bury from ed with 
the King propoſed in the Houſe of Lords to em an 
bring in a Bill of free and general Pardon declared 
with the Exceptions. they ſhould ſee fitting: the ſixtee 
He at the ſame Time deſired Leave to bring one from 
in a Bill for naturalizing the Prince of Den Milla, 
mark ; whom the King intended to make * Wl Wilm, 
Duke of this Kingdom, that he might fit h f vilty and 
that Houſe. Tar The bao 1 * n N. of Affairs 
Theſe were both popular Acts; che fit b I Reatony 5 
its own. Nature, and peculiar Fitnels at ns by his Let 
Seaſon; the ſecond; by the Part w Poceed/in 
Princes Ame of Denmark, always the Ta. i ecd ang 
vourite of the Engli/o, Nation, received of ie BY vith great 
Honours done to her Huſband. Th nel l uf 
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the Lords ordered two of their Body to attend 
the King with their humble Thanks. 
April 9. the King went to the Houſe of 
Peets to give his Royal Aſſent to an Act for 
eſtabliſhing the Coronation Oath. The Court 
procured in this Act the Choice to be left to 
the King, of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
or Biſhop of London, to adminiſter the ſame; 
leſt their Majeſties ſhould receive a publick Af- 
front by the Refuſal of the former, which was 
reaſonably to be expected. 3 
The Coronation of the King and Queen 
was performed two Days after with the 
Magnificence and Splendour uſual on thoſe 
Occaſions ; and the Houſe of Commons wait- 
ed upon their Majeſties the next Day with a 
Congratulation in the uſual Forms; and re- 
ceived an Anſwer from the King in his own 
Name and the Queen's, expreſſed with the 
he,, fo ED ils £ 
The Kingdom of Scotland is ſo much the 
fame with that of England by Neighbour- 
hood and common Intereſts, that they gene- 
rally move the ſame Way, and follow each 
other's Fortune. Vet there being ſome dif- 
ference ſtill remaining between the two King- 
doms as to the Conſtitution, the Laws, the 
Temper. of the People, and other accidental 
Circumſtances, it comes to paſs that though 


they arrive at laſt at the ſame Port, their 


Courſes are ſometimes different. It is there- 
fore neceſſary to give ſome Account of what 
paſſed there at this Time of univerſal Un- 
ſettlement, and of the Circumſtances that 
attended the new Eſtabliſhment in that King- 
donde n: et Ant n 
The Scotch Convention met at Edinburgh, 
March 14, and the firſt Thing they went 
upon was to chuſe a Preſident. The Mar- 
quis of Atbol was propoſed. by King Fames's 
Friends; and the Duke of Hamilton by King 
Miliam's. The laſt carried it by a Majority 
of forty Voices. The firſt Thing of Impor- 
tance they entered upon, was to ſecure the 
Cattle of Edinburgh; which was in the Hands 
of the Duke of Gordon, a Papiſt. They ſum- 
moned him to ſurrender it; but having tri- 
fled with them for ſome Days, he at laſt ſent 
them an abſolute Refuſal; upon which they 
declated him a Traitor and a Rebel. Upon 
the ſixteenth two Meſſengers came to them, 
"nc from King James, and another from King 
W liam, with -a Letter, from each. King 
Flliam's Letter was written, in a Stile of Ci- 
Viity and Kindneſs, ſuited to the preſent State 
* Aﬀairs ;, giying them an Account of the 
Reaſons for which they were called together 
his Letters, and recommending to.them to 
proceed in the Settlement of their Nation with 
Feed and Unanimity. This Letter was read 
"ith great Applauſe, and a Committee named 
oda. up an Anſwer to it in the moſt thank- 
"ul and dutifjl r bn 


— 


Convention there. Upon their Arrival, 


and MARV II. 

The Letter from King James was now 
read, which was penned in commanding and 
imperious Terms, intermixed with Threats; 
with very little of the Cajolling neceſſary on 
ſuch Occaſions. This Letter, not very agree- 
able in itſelf, was made yet more unpleaſant 
by being counterſigned by the Earl of Mel. 
Vert, a Perſon odious to all the Preſpyterians of 
Scotland, who made the greater Part of the 


Convention; ſo that it rather made the AC 


ſembly more forward than before, to follow 
the Way they were already in. The Meſſen- 


ger that brought it was at firſt ſecured; but 


that Action having an ill Appearance, upon 
cooler Thoughts they diſmiſſed him, with a 
Paſs inſtead of an Anſwer. hs 

Their next Care was to put the Kingdom 
in a Poſture of Defence, to which Purpoſe 


they ordered a Proclamation to be publiſhed; 


requiring all Perſons from ſixteen to fixty to 
be in a Readineſs to take Arms, and put the 
Militia all over the Kingdom in the. Hands of 
proper Officers. On March 19, they paſſed 
an Act, approving the Addreſs of the Scotch 
Nobility and Gentry in London; wherein hav- 
ing acknowledged the Benefits done to their 
Nation by the Prince of Orange; they deſired 
him to accept the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment of that Kingdom. OE 

While theſe Things were doing, the Lord 
Viſcount Dundee held a private. Conference 
with the Duke of Gordon at the Poſtern Gate 


of Edinburgh Caſtle, at which they concerted 


Meaſures to diſturb the publick Tranquillity, 
The Convention ordered Dundee. to appear 
before them, but he retired with thirty or 
forty Horſe to Linlithgow. ' Upon this a Party 
of Horſe was ſent after him; and the Con- 
vention apprehending he might ſurprize Ster- 
ling Caſtle, diſpatched immediately away the 
Earl, of Mar, its Governor, to ſeeure that 


important Fortreſs. 


On the 23d of March the Convention ſent 
an Anſwer to King Villiam's Letter, full of 
Thankfulneſs, Duty, and Loyalty, promiſing 
to obſerve, and take proper Notice of, thoſe 


Things there recommended. This Anſwer 


was ſent to his Majeſty, that Afternoon. |, _ 
The Military, as well as the Civil, Power 
being neceſſary to compaſe and quiet an un- 


Regiments of Foot, and one of Dragoons, 
5 


under Major-General Mackay, into Scotland, 


to enforce. the Orders and Reſolutions f the 
were ordered to be quartered in Leith, Abd hy 
Suburbs of Edinburgh... And on the 26th 4 


vernment, which; was of eight Lords; « 

Knights, and eight Burgeſſes, the Biſhops be- 
ing left out; and ſoon, after by the Declara- 
tion of | Rights, that. whole .Order © Was abo 
liſhed in Scotland D we] 


Committee was appointed for ſettling the Go-: 
ight 
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The Convention then went on to | declire 
the Throne vacant. : In this Declatatibn they 
were obliged to proceed upon different Grounds 
from that in Enalind, ho alledged the with- 


drawing of King James as a Reaſon why the 
1 2 But this Reaſon could 


Throne was vacant. 
not take Place in Scotlund; and therefore 
they grounded their Declaration on the Inva- 
ſions made upon the Conſtitution; by which 
they ſaid he 25 forefaulted the Crown, and 
— the Throne become vacant. This being 
agreed to, they proceeded to an Act for ſet- 
tling the Crown on King William and Queen 
Mary; with a Declaration of Rights added 
to it. This Act enumerates the Grievances of 
King James's Reign, and on that Account 
deolares the Throne vacant. It then proceeds 
to the Declaration of Riglits, after Which it 
declares William and Mary, King and Queen 
5 to be King and Queen of 2 9 8 
7 . 
The ſame Day their Mijeſties wers crown- 
ed King and Queen of England, they were in 
3 of this Act proclaimed. King 
and Queen of Scotland; and two Days after a 
Proclamation was publiſhed, forbiddin g all 
Perſons to own, or correſp pond with the late 
King Jamts. This was partly occafioned by 
ſome Letters from the Earl party Melfort, King 
ames's'' Miniſter, that were intercepted ; in 
which he ſo openly declared his Maſter 8 
Intentions to take a ſevere Revenge upon thoſe 
who had 0 him, as gave voy: Ju 
Alarms. 

The Convention then ſent three Commit: 
ſioners, che Earl of Argyle, Sir James Mont- 
gomery,; and Sir John Dalrymple, to London, 
to tender the Coronation Oath to the King and 
Queen; 5 Whieh was done with great! Solemnity 
at the vetting Houſe at Whirehalt I's 
obſervable that in that Oath there is 4 Clauſe 
that the King ſhall be careful to rot out 
Hereticks j hüt when the King came to it, 
he deelarsb- tat he did not mean by thoſe 
Words, chat he was under ahy Obligation to 
become a Peiſecutor; tb which the Commiſ- 
ſioners dad Anſwer that neither the Mean- 
ing of 8 nor the Law of Scbrland 
did infipatt/ i Whertupen the Kitts replied, 
that he at. the x in that Senſe'; "and 
called the Commilſioners and others' preſet to 


wirneſß ir! nun 00 e anos) 


gan 
1 


The bel i050 of "var Brithin now pte 


ſubmictedlrto the Rule of King Wilm and tw 
Queen. Nr, except the Caſtle of Euhibur 5. 
and aa By the Highlands hea 
Lo ne. SI Lo Dune, = 287 
xd in à fliglit Acoutn Was 
P ee Ty 17. 17.91 235 
Recrui 40 three handri 5 ing 
over td him, he found 5 to 
Highland Clans, and aſſemble a 1090 
Foe, and 100 Horſe, Oene 


dhe 
Mac kay 


| 
A 
roy" AY | 


fn "4 hp ") ary [2 o I 
CE CES 


the S6vere 

by t. the'Sword. King William informed of thi 
State f Thin e 7 ed Arms and 

Ammunition and named Co- 

eng, Lande: Gere, fn mean Time 


fore an Ilttument Was 


of EN GA p, 


marched towards him with a Body of 4000 
Foot, and. four Troops of Horſe: and Dra. 
goons ;/ whom the other as boldly advanced 
to meet. The two Armies engaged May 26, 
1689, on the Blair of Atbol, and a valiant 
Encounter paſſed between them; in which 
Mac lay had the worſt, and was forced to 
retire towards Sterling. But the Progreſs of 
the other Side was fropt by the Death of the 
Lord Dundee, who was lain in the Fight; 
and was the Life and Soul of all his Party, 
His Party afterwards could make no ſtand 
againſt the King's Troops, but were worſt 
in every Encounter; fo that they ſoon dwindled 

way, and the Chiefs came in and ſubmitted 
thetliitves, one after another. 

The Caſtle ' of Edinburgh had been he. 


Prom 
plund 


City ( 
not Or 
to har 
ing a 
were 
came 
with 
The Þ 
on the 
was de 
into ſu 
aſſiſted 
their I 
28 well 


ſieged a long Time with great Vigour, and ſo The 
great a Progreſs was made in the Attack, that agreed | 
at laſt the Duke of Gordon was obliged to and the 
ſurrender at Diſcretion; and on the 1 3th of more ef 
June delivered up that important ' Fortreſs; in this 
which cauſed an entire Tranquillity through George | 
out England and Scotland. two the 
But in Deland Things had a terrible Look, the To! 
The Earl of Tyrconmel had ſecured the moſt Numbe: 
important- Places i in that Kingdom, had dif. The. 
armed and pillaged moſt of the Proteſtants noble E 
in the Provinces of Munſter, Lemſter and Cn- this Reſc 

nargbr, and imprifonecl the chief of then, i 2. 
Only in the Province of Ulfer the Proteſtants Proviſior 
were bold and ſtrong enough to ' declare for 2 of; 
King William and'Queen Mary, and ſeize on umed; 
the Towns of Coleraine, Kilmore, Iunjfili reſt of th 
LE _ their ow 
ames 1 1 the Ear of Was of s 

5 Aue ; that the Kingdom of Frelund was 8 


almoft all in his Power, — to make his 
firſt Effort there. So he ſet ſail from Bref 
with 1 500 Men, and ſafely landed March 12, 
at Kinſale, from whence he went to Dublin. 
He then iſſued out a Proclamation for a Par- 
liament of Feland to meet tere on | the 7th 
of May. Hog: 

Thus the Britiſh Dominions were e divide 
between the Father and the Son-in-law, and 
of them came to be decided 


amen, with the —— J cm had 


wr i for him, tbok?Kihnore and/Coltrain 
of the Towns? the'Proteſtants had ſei ſeized. 
Colonel Eundee at Londonderry upon Thor 
tion of this called # Coureil of War, 1 
Colonel Ciringhant ard Colonel Rille wi 
who" ere juft aitived” fron Eiggland u 


„This Council 
at the” b not tenable; as being 
Fertige, ht e Proviſions; and 8 
prepared i gy 
Cn La * *; 


ſurrender the Town 
4 


WILLIAM III. awd MARY II. 


Promiſe of Pardon and Reſtitution of their 
plundered Goods, But when this was pre- 

and brought to be ſubſcribed by the 
City Council, it cauſed a great Uproar. Some 
not only refuſed to ſubſcribe, but threatened 
to hang the Governor and Council for offer- 
ing a Surrender. While theſe ill Humours 
were working, King James with his Army 
came before the Walls of the Town ; but met 
with ſo warm a Reception that he retired. 
The Nearneſs of the Danger ſo wrought up- 
on the People, that as ſoon as they heard what 
was done in the Council of War, they flew 
into ſuch a violent Rage againſt thoſe who 
aſſiſted in it, that they were obliged. to make 
their Eſcape ,out of the Town, and get away 
2s well as they could, one after another. 

The People being now become Maſters, 
agreed to hold out to the utmoſt Extremity; 
and there being two Gentlemen who were 
more eſpecially concerned in encouraging them 
in this Reſolution, Major Baker, and Mr. 
Garge Walker a Clergyman, they choſe thoſe 
two the Governors. They put the Men of 
the Town into Regiments, and found their 
Number about ſeven thouſanc. 

The Roman Hiſtory does not afford a more 
noble Example of undaunted Courage, than 
this Reſolution of the Inhabitants of London- 
derry, Their Town was ill fortified ; their 
Proviſions were ſcanty, and there was no Pro- 
ſpect of getting more when thoſe were con- 
ſumed; the Enemy being Maſter of all the 
reſt of the Country, and confining them within 
their own. Walls. The only —_ they had 
was of Supplies from England; which con- 
ldering the Diſtance and Hazards of the Seas 
muſt be of courſe both ſlow and uncertain. 
In this deſperate Condition they were to pro- 
voke an Army of twenty thouſand Men con- 
tinually encreaſing, who if the Town was 
reduced after an obſtinate Defence, were like 
to take a cruel Revenge for the Lives and 


Time loſt in the Siege. They ſent a Meſſen- 
England to give an Account of their 


ger to 

Reſolution, and to defire ſpecdy Aſſiſtance. 
On the 20th of April King James inveſted 

the Place, and began to batter it the next 


Day. Afterwards ſeveral Attacks were made 


by the Beſiegers; and as/many Sallies by the 
leſieged; in which the latter always had the 
Advantage. The Beſiegers finding What deſpe- 
ate Men they had to do with, ed their 
eaſures, and propoſed to reduce them by 
F amine, an Enemy that no Courage can re- 
Pulſe,” - They. ſhut: the Town up, on all Sides; 
and to prevent. Supplies coming by Sea from 
England, took care to guafd the Paſſage up 
2 River, This done, it was not long before 
_ {mall Quantity of wholſome Proviſions the 
legedd had, in ſpite of all their good Huſ- 
were conſumed by ſo many Mouths 

® were amongſt them; ſo that Famine began 


- 


reach the Ships 
fruſtrated by the Enemies Shot. At length | 


to ſhew its meagre and frightful Aſpect, and 
grew every Day more and more ſevere within 
the Town: Their Stores of wholſome Food 


being gone, it was left to their Choice whe- 
ther they would ſurrender, or prolong their 
Defence by ſubſiſting on. ſuch miſerable Suſte- 
nance as human Nature rejects and abhors. 


And they reſolutely choſe the latter, tho' they 


had even yet no Aſſurance of any Help or Sup- 


plies coming to them; they being ſo cloſely 


ſhut up, that not only Proviſion, but Intelli- 


gence from abroad, was kept from them. 


Dogs, Cats, Rats, Mice, Hides, Tallow, were 
not thought too bad to be eaten for want of 
better Noutiſhment ; and Horſe 'Fleſh was 
looked on as a Dainty. This unnatural Diet, 


loathed and refuſed by the Stomach, produced 
Fluxes and other Diſtempers among them, 
and brought them ſo low that they were reduced 
to Skeletons ; yet they bore all with an ama- 
zing Conſtancy ; and had Spirit enough left 
to repulſe the Beſiegers with great Slaughter 
in an Attack they made upon them while 
they were ſtruggling with all this Miſery. 

At laſt on the fifteenth of June, they ſaw 
at a great Diſtance three Ships firing at K/- 
more Caſtle, and attempting to come up the 
River, but prevented by the Enemies Shot ; 
and not long after they diſcovered a Fleet of 
thirty Sail. This revived and cheered them; 
for they were perſuaded that it was come from 
England to their Relief. But their Courage 
and Patience had ſtill many Trials to under- 
go before this Relief was to prove effectual. 
For the Enemy had taken Care to provide a- 
gainſt its coming, by raiſing Batteries of great 
Guns in proper Places, lining the Banks of the 
River with Muſqueteers on both ſides, and 
fixing in the narrow part thereof, to ſtop the 
Ships from getting by, an artificial Bar, or 
Boom, compoſed of ſtrong Timbers, faſtened 
together by Iron Chains, and ſtrengthened by 
a Cable twelve Inches thick, twiſted round 
it. So that it was impoſſible for the Ships 


to get up the River, without Danger of be- 


ing beat to Pieces by the Cannon, or of ſtick- 
ing in the Boom at laſt, if they were able to 
ſtand the Fire of the Batteries. And Major 
General Krk, who was Commander, had not 
Men enough to diſlodge the Enemy by open 


Force. So that it was ſtill a Matter of the 


utmoſt Difficulty, not only to bring the Sup- 
plies to the Beſieged, but even to keep an 


Intelligence with them; all the Paſſages be- ; 
ing guarded by the Enemy, and all Berſons 


ſtrictly examined. 1 131 
In the mean time the Famine raged amongſt 
them with a Fury that increaſed every Day: 
and it was a melancholy: Thing to ſee their 
Friends ſo near, and yet unable to get at 
them. They made many bold Attempts to 
in the River, which were ſtill 
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General Kirk hearing of the very great Extre- 
mity the Garriſon was reduced to, reſolved to 
relieve them at all Adventures: He according- 
ly ſent three Ships up the River; which they 
bravely performed, though the Enemy made 
a furious Fire upon them. The foremoſt 
Ship went twice with full Sails againſt the 
Bomb, without making any Impreſſion on 
it. At laſt, with a third Effort, the Boom 
gave way; but at the fame time the Ship was 
driven back ſo far, and with ſo fierce a Shock, 
that ſhe ran a-ground. But firing a Broad- 
ſide at the Enemy that came to attack her, 
the Shock ſo looſened her Bottom from the 
Ground ſhe ſtruck into, that ſhe got clear, 
and paſſed the Boom. The other Ships fol- 
lowed her; and through all the Enemies 
Fire, got ſafely up to the Town. They found 
the Garriſon at the very Brink of periſhing; 
nine lean Horſes, and a Pint of Meal for each 


Man being all that was left for the Suſtenance 


of above five thouſand Men. The Beſiegers 

broke up their Encampment the very Night 

after in great Confuſion, making a miſerable 

Havock in their Retreat. 
The Men of Iuniſtillin behaved themſelves 

with no leſs Valour than thoſe of Londonderry, 

and while the Fiſd were employed in the 

Siepe of the latter, made ſeveral brave Ex- 

curſions with an extraordinary Succeſs. The 

moſt remarkable Action of theirs was perform- 
ed on the ſame Day that Londonderry was re- 
lieved, in which 2000 Hiniſtillers fought 
and routed 6000 1r:/h, and took their Com- 

mander Mackarty, with the Loſs only of 20 

Men. 

In England K ing William declared War a- 
gainſt France, the reſtraining of whoſe Power 
was his favourite Deſign; He was long ſol- 
licited to this by the Miniſters of Spain and 
Holland, but declined engaging, till he found 
himſelf farther encouraged by an Addreſs 
from the Houſe of Commons; in which they 
laid before him the Dangers from France, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt him, if he would declare 
War againſt that Crown. At this time Bills 
were brought into the Houſe of Lords to re- 
verſe and annul the Attainder of the Lord 
Ruſſel; Colonel Sidney, and the Lady Liſſe; 
and they paſſed, both through that Houſe, 
and the Houſe of Commons, with great Una- 
nimityy : Ot eee 
About this Time the Commons ſent up a 
Bill to the Lords for declaring the Subjects 
Rights and Liberties, and ſettling te Suc- 
ceſſion of the Crown. Upon this Occaſion the 
Lords added a Proviſo in Favour of the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, Dutcheſs of Hanouer. But the 
Commons diſagreed to this; and ſeveral Confe- 
rences: paſſed between the two Houſes without 

Effect. But the Diſpute was compromiſed by 

the Birth of the Duke of Gloucefter, Son of 
the Prince and Princeſs of Denmark, which 
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faſſed t 
and Cal 
Forces. 
Glved h 
on the 
River h 
giving t 
James f 
to Wate 
France, 
Schombe! 


put an End to thoſe Differences by the Prof 
of a Succeſſor of our own Country. 

On the 12th of Auguſt, 1689, Duke Schur. 
bergh was ſent over to Ireland as 'Genery 
with a Force of about 10,000 Men, 20 
landed in the Bay of Carrickfergus ; and q 
the 22d he obliged the Town to capituly 
But this was the only Action of Moment h 
was able to perform. For the Campaign h. 
ginning ſo late, met with the rainy Weather 
that in our Parts often introduces Winter, Ant 


the Enemy being Maſters of the Country y The! 
about, his Army ſubſiſted only on the auh fer vie 
and uncertain Supplies they received fon Mi from his 
England. The bad Weather and Proviſin The Ir: 
joined with painful Marches, and the oo Fiel 
Fatigues of War, introduced Sickneſs and I. was. E 
ſtempers among the raw Soldiers; whiz in a Mo 
weakned them to that Degree, that the C. MW paſſed wi 
neral dared not oppoſe undiſciplined Men n bild a! 
their feeble Condition againſt the Enem directed 
Troops, who were ſo much their Superior; h po near 
all reſpects, but Courage. All that could | Danger, 
done he effected; which was to keep the ft graz 
Ground he had got, till a milder Seaſon cane then, in 
on. But during the Campaign, in thei Right Sh 
Winter Quarters, the Army continued fo ſcl- and tore 
ly, that near two thirds of the Force brought au other 
over from England was entirely loſt befor the be had : 
Return of Spring. 1 Boot beir 
The Spring drawing on, the King who te- The n. 
ſolved to go into Ireland to be preſent at the Drogheda 
Campaign there, was buſy in preparing for i, WW *'o'cs, w 
Recruits were miſed for compleating the ol ur Day: 
Regiments, and to be formed into new ones; He ſoon 
and ſeven thouſand Danes who were ſent by MY miſing Pe 
the King of Denmark, were embarked for iſ ho ho! 
treland ; where Affairs began to put on a little lurrender 
better Face. The Sickneſs among the Soldiers aud Dun 
abated, ſo that they grew fit to take the . {one | 
Field; and in the Middle of February, a De- ming t 
tachment of 1000 Engliſh defeated gooo if *(d. 
Triſh. In May the Duke of Schombergh made King 7 
himfelf Maſter of Charlemonf by Famine, Army toy 
and / ſoon after the Caſtle of Balingargg wi WW dl Force: 
taken. Theſe ſmall Succeſſes raiſed the Spirits lent the 
of the Soldiers, ſunk with the Diſtreſſes they I which for 
had undergone,” and prepared them for thc Fay b 
Arrival of the King, who landed at Corrich- 5 at at laſ 
fergus, June 14. Not long after he reviews! ut after 
the Army, which was now come to make 2 r tuo or 
formidable Appearance, conſiſting of 36,00 Wl gg 2 | 
Men, Enxgliſb, Dutch, French Proteſtants, 0 legers 
Danes and Germans, all well appointed. ers fro 
When King James heard of King Millan * to 
Landing, he alio began to move. His Ar Bl 6 Col 
confiſting & Triſh and ' French, was! neal ad ice 
equal to that of King William ;' and he hi dn Drago 
beſides fifteen thouſand Men in Garrilons <5, an 
He led his Forces to meet King Milian; un MIG v 
the/ two Armies came in Sight of each | rage 


not far from Drogheda, King _— Th 
paſſed 


adviſed to decline Fighting, and ey after 
| 2 


WILLIAM III. 
taſſed the River Boyne ; deſigning by Marches 
ind Countermarches to weary out the Engliſb 
Forces, King William informed of this, re- 
flved however to attack him; which brought 
an the famous Battle of the Boyne ; which 
River he paſſed in Sight of the Enemy, and 
giving them Battle, entirely routed them, King 

ames flying to Dublin, from whence he fled 
to Waterford, where he took Shipping for 
France, In this Battle the brave Duke 
Shombergh loſt his Life. pl ra 

The Day before this Action King William,; 
ter viewing the Enemies Camp, alighted 
fom his Horſe, being weary, to reſt himſelf, 
The 1r1ſþ ſaw and knew him, and planted 
two Field-pieces againſt the Place where he 
was, He was no ſooner mounted again; but 
in a Moment they gave Fire. The firſt Shot 
aſſed within an hundred Paces of him, and 
killed a Man and two Horſes. But the ſecond, 
directed by an uncommon Deſtiny, paſſed juſt 
ſo near to him, to put him in the utmoſt 
Danger, but to go no farther. The Bullet 
firſt grazed upon the Bank of the River ; 
then, in its riſing, came flanting upon his 
Right Shoulder, took out a piece of his Coat, 
and tore the Skin and Fleſh a little, without 
any other Damage. And on the Day of Battle 
he had another great Eſcape, a piece of his 
Boot being carried off by a Cannon Ball, 

The next Day after the Battle of the Boyne, 
Drogheda, where was a great Magazine of 
Stores, was ſurrendered to King William; and 
four Days after he entered Dublin in Triumph. 
He ſoon after iſſued out a Proclamation, pro- 
miſing Pardon and Protection to all the Triſb, 
who ſhould repair to their Dwellings, and 
ſurrender their Arms. Soon after Waterford 
and Duncannon ſurrendered. But beſieging 
Athlone, upon a falſe Alarm of 15,000 Triſh 
Dang to relieve the Place, the Siege was 
nlſed, 


Army towards Limerick; before which Place 
his Forces poſted themſelves Auguſt 9g. He 
ent the Garriſon a Summons to ſurrender, 
Which ſome were for receiving; but it was 
poſed by others with ſo much Warmth, 
that at laſt it was carried to defend the Place. 
But after the Forms of the Siege had gone on 


Beliegers Train of Artillery. For ſome De- 
lrters from the Engliſh. Camp having given 
Notice to the Beſieged that it wi 
oa, Colonel Sarsfield, a co 
nt Officer, with a Body, of 
nd Dragoons, went out g 
Pt it; and coming upai 
e Day was ſhut in, bebte they could put 
emſelves in a Poſtureiof Defence, cut ſome 
| em to pieces, and drove away the teſt, 

afterwards gathered * Carriages, Wag- 


upon- the 
ous and vigi- 


imerick to in- 


King William afterwards marched with his 


for two or three Days, the Pr ogreſs of it re- 
cewed a cruel Maim, by the Loſs. of the 


600 Horſe 


the Convoy. after 
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gons and Ammunition into one Heap; the 
Guns they filled with Powder, and placed in 
the Ground with their Mouths downwards. 
Then ordered the Heap to be ſet on Fire, 
which as ſoon as it reached the Powder, blew 
the whole Train up into the Air with a fright- 
ful Noiſe; ſplitting the Guns that were buried 
in the Earth, and breaking and deſtroying |. 
every Thing near it. Sargfield, after having 
accompliſhed this hazardous Undertaking, 
found Means to avoid the King's Forces, and 
get ſafe again into Limerick. This Diſaſter, 
and the approaching ill Weather, occaſioned 
the raifing of the Siege; and the King ſoon 
after embarked for England, = 
While theſe Things paſſed in Ireland, the 
French ſent out a Fleet of 82 Men of War, 
beſides a great Number of Gallies and other 
{mail Veſſels. This Fleet hovering about the 
Engliſh Coaſt, the Queen, who held the Ad- 
miniſtration during the King's Abſence, ſent 
Orders to the Earl of Torrington, who was 
Admiral, to go out to fight them. He failed 
accordingly to meet them ; and was joined by 
ſeveral Engliſb and Dutch Men of War, But 
he found the Enemy much more his Superior 
in Number than was expected; ſo that after 
a fierce Engagement, in which the Durch ſuf= 
fered extremely, the Confederate . Fleet was 
glad to bear away. Admiral Torrington was 
brought to His Trial for Miſbehaviour in this 
Action, he having born away, and ſtood off 
ſoon after the Beginning of the Fight, which 
left thoſe Ships that were engaged, to be op- 
preſſed by the Enemy's Numbers. He pleaded 
the Inequality of Strength, and the Diſad- 
vantage of the Wind, ſo that he was acquit- 
ted. But he was then, and has been ſince, 
much cenſured for his Conduct. 
Though the King had left Ireland, the 
Campaign there was not over. For in the 
middle of September, the Earl of Marlborough 
arrived there with a Body of Troops. He 
joined his Forces with ſome others that were 
there before under the Duke of Virtembergbh, 
and they beſieged Cor, which did not hold 
out above ſeven Days. He then marched to 
King ſale, before which he fate down Oct. 3. 
The Governor being ſummoned, ſent at firſt 
a reſolute Anſwer, but when he found a con- 
ſiderable Breach made, he beat a Parley. This 


Expedition was equally remarkable for its Ce- 


lerity, and for its Conſequences ; being per- ? ; 


formed in a Month's Time, and in a very 


he bad Seaſon of the Year; and becauſe. it put g 


Stop to all Su pplics coming from France on that 
Side of rake. ooo ER | 
The Meeting of the Parliament, which 
ſhould have been September 12, Was put off 
to October; during which Interval, the King 
was employed in receiving Thanks and Con- 
gratulations for his glorious Campaign in Fre- 

land, When the Parliament met, the ow; 
| | e . told 
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uſual: Negligence, had not provided the leaſt 
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1 


told them of che Succeſs of his Arms in 


dtaw to a Rendezvous, and came to the rt 


. 


on the Rhine, and other Princes. The King 
repteſented to them the Neceſſity of Unani- 


mity, and of making a vigorous Oppoſition to 
the growing Power of, France, concluding 


with. the Readineſs he would always ſhew -in 
doing of his Part. His Reaſons were fo ſen- 


forced by the Neceſſity of Affairs, and the 


high Veneration they all had for him, that 
they ſoon agreed to employ amongſt them 


220, 00 in different Parts, to repreſs 
the Attempts of the rent. 


But a Body conſiſting of ſo many Sjointed 
Parts is not ſo ſoon put in Motion, as that 
| - eſpecially not to the French Hereticks in the 


which: is directed by. one ſup 


: 


reign 


ble, had it not Been 
World, and fill Europe with Blood and De- 
ſolition, had their Forces as ſoon as 


',_ ever che Seuſon remitted of its Rigour, and fat 
dan before Mors, March xy. . Fa 
3 


England. was no lefs: vigilant and active 


him of Franc; but he had to do with Con- 
federates, who were flow and remiſs to the 
utmoſt Degree. He ordered the Forces! to by 


himſelf on the 26h o April. But thoug 
he met there a Force of near fifty thouſand 


. Mons, he found that the fumiards, with their 


Head. The Frentb with a Celerity and 
Diligence that would have been truly adchira- 
yed to diſturb the 


Paſs which was on the Left-and of his A. 


the Scale on the Engliſh ſide; for as Mont 5 


into many ſmall Incloſures, which were lined 
with ſmall Shot, who being covered by the 
Sides of the Ditches, could fire at the Aſſal- 
ants with great Security to themſelves, It 
was plainly a hazardous Undertaking to a- 


tempt the Triſh and French Camp in this d- 


tuation; but it was neceſſary; the Engl 
Army being got too far to retreat, either with 
Honour or Safety. St. Ruth ſeeing their 
Countenance, as if they deſigned to attack 
him, a Speech very well ſuited to the Per- 
ſons and the Occaſion; and concluded with 
ordering his Soldiers to give Quarter to none, 


Engliſh: Army, y 99 Pa 
Sunday Fuly 12, this Battle began, which 
fally determined the Fate of ireland. About 
twelve o'Clock at Noon the Engliſd Army be 
gan to move, being hindered before by a Foy; 
The General firſt ſent a Party to ſecure tlut 


my; and to the Right-hand of the 1-5; be 
valiantty o them, a fierce Encount 
an, eachParth being inſenſibly reinfor 
Aſſiſtance from the neigbouring Armee 
At laſt; after an obſtinate and bloody age 
ment, an Accident happened, which wm 


: 


Rur was leading on ſome Horſe againſt he 
Engliſh down the Hill of Killcommoln, . 
| | 5 | 


TIrdand ; of the Deficiency" of the Funds aſ- thing neceſſary for ſuch an Expedition. $0 that was l 
ſigned for that Service, and of the Neceſſity he had the Mortification to ſtand by and ſce The 
| _ vigorous Proſecution of the War againſt the Town taken, as it were, before his Face. into L 
Fance. His Speech was anſwered by Ad- while for want of Neceſſaries his Hands Were ving en 
dreſſes from both Houſes; to the King, for fo bound, that he could not ſtir to relieve it Order 
his Valour and Conduct in the Reduction of Upon this Diſappointment he left the Army fell in 
Treland ; and to the Queen; for her prudent and went over into England where his Affi . ders 
Adminiſtration during the King's Abſence. called him. e receive 
' "Theſe: were ſeconded. by the Votes of the The King after having ſpent about three* them 
Commons for a farther Supply towards carry- Weeks in England, in giving Orders relating any R 
ing on the War; they farther voted, a Sum to the entire Reduction of Freland, and the fled o 
of 570,000 J. for the building of ſeventeen fitting out of the Fleet, returned to Hola Fight 
Third Rate Ships. When the Bills for theſe May 3. leaving Lieutenant General Ginchle f. of the 
Purpoſes were ready, the King came Ja- compleat the Conqueſt of that Country, which Afte 
nuary 5g. to the Houſe: of Peers, and having was now looked on as a Thing as good x Enghſi 
given hi Aſſent to them, adjourned the Par- finiſhed. General Ginchle began the Cam- ſoon 0 
ro paign with the Attack of Ballymore, which Place + 
Affairs being thus ſettled in England, the ſurrendered at Diſcretion the ſame Day the left in 
| King prepared for his intended Journey into Batteries began to play. After this Town vs 8% £ 
Holland. His Buſineſs was to meet there all taken, and put into a better Condition than Eleven 
the Sovereign Princes concerned in the Con- before; the Engliſo marched towards Ali, died tl 
federacy againſt France, either in Perſon, or and bravely attacking it, carried the Place. Poſture 
by their Miniſters, in order to lay a Plan of He afterwards marched to Agbrim, near which Aug 
the future War. When he came to the lay Monſ. Str. Ruth, the French General, with g¹⁰ A 
Hague, he way met by the Electors of Bran- his Army of French and Iriſh, His Camp Day th 
denburgh and Bavaria, the Dukes of Lunen- lay on the fide of a Hill called Kilcommndn, out th 
burgb, the Landgrave of Heſſe, the Duke of extending two Miles in length. Before hin others; 
Zell, the Duke of Wol/tmbuttle, the Prince of there was a deep Bog, which made his Camp verthel: 
Commerci, the Prince of Wirtembergh, Prince inacceſſible to Horſe, except at two Paſſes at that of 
Faldeck, the Marquis of Gaftlanaga, Gover- each end, one of which on the Right, was de- debated 
nor of Flanders, with the "Miniſters of the. fended by the Caſtle of Agbrim. The Side ſhould: 
Emperor, the Duke of Savoy, the Electors up- of the Hill on which the Camp lay, was cat it WAS" 
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was killed upon the Spot by a Cannon Ball. 
The Death of the General put the Trifh firſt 
into Diſorder, whieh was inereaſed by his ha- 
ving negletted to acquaint/any others with the 
Order of Battle. Thus the ie Army ſoon 

fell into Confuſion; none knowing what Or- 
ders were given, or from whom they were to 
receive: them; and :the Engliſh falling upon 
them in this Diſorder, they made no longer 
any Reſiſtance, but cuffled their Backs, and 
fed-ton all Sides. There were killed in this | 
Fight about 4000 of che Tiſh; and about 700 
of the Engliſb Forces. {7 2191.3 JOY 

After ſome Days ent i in Refreſhiment; the 
Bnghiſþ Army marched” to Gally; 5 which 
ſoon capitulated. There was now only one 
Place of Importance, which was Limerick, 


left in the Hands of the Viſb; and the En- 
gli Army ſoon bent their March thither. 
Eleven Days before they reached it 'Tyrrone! 
died thete; of Gtief, as tis faid; for the il 
Poſture of his Maſter' s Affairs. 


* 10 
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__ 2 own, ahd. in two nd after two 
others; and ſoon after bombarded it. Ne- 
vertheleſs the Siege met with ſuch ObſtrQions, 
that on the ſeventeenth” of Sepreniber it was 
debated” in a Council of War, whether the 
ſhould:turty it into a Blockade. But at lengt 
it was reſolved to go on with the Siege; and 
it was carried on with that Bravery and Suc- 
cel, that on the twenty third che! TFiſb began 
5 ca itulate. After any Diſputes in relation 
& Articles of Surrender, they were at 
hk agreed on Okkober 3; and the ſame 
Exening one of the Gates was delivered up 
to the Engi. The Surrender of this Town 


compleated the Reduction of Feland in which 


General Ginckle gained himſelf immortal Ho- 
nour, and the Zngli/h Forces recovered theit 
former martial 'Renown;'- © | 
The Campaign 1 in Hander- wus quite un- 
active this Summer, The King g put himſelf 
at the Head of the Army about the Middle 
of May. He endeavoured to bring the Duke 
of Luremburgb, who commanded the' Frenth, 
to an Engagement by many Feints aijd Stra- 
tagems of War; but he was not to be' drawn 
to fight. Thus the two Armies continued 
ung each other during the Cam paign, 
On the 17th of September the King | 
my and went tö Loo. Soon after he was 
822 the Duke of Diixemburgh found means 
to fall upon the Rear of the Uenfedl ate, at 

| 2 Time they did not expect him, and did 
em ſome Damage. But that Action Had 


d ie. ee f and the Spie, ended 
it. . 4 
The Kin arrived ww EHollund at "Ki N 
n October ban 75 
n 224. H 
81 


Anon 


and met 'the Patient, "On 
> congratilited Rem in Hs Hoch 


/ 


"The 


| ingratiate herſelf 
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upon the Reduction of -Treland; and laid be- 
fore them the Neceſſity of fitting out a ſtrong 
Fleet; and maintaining a numerous Land 
Force. The two Houſes returned Addreſſes 
to the King full of thoſe Expreſſibns and Aſ- 
ſurances of Reſpect and Cn that were 


ſultable to the King's Speech. 


on General Ginchlès Return fein Br. 
land, the Houſe of Commons reſolved not to 
let his Services paſs without ſome diſtinguiſhing 
Mark of Honour. They ordered ſeven of 
their Members to wait upon him with the 
Thanks of the Houſe both to himſelf and his 
Officers, who under him had contributed to 
the Reduction of Treland, for the great Ser- 

vices performed by them. He was not long 
after made Earl of Athlone, and Bare Aphrim 
in Ireland, that the Honours he received might 
remind him of the Services mi obtained 
them, 

On the ffth of Marc the King enberken 
fo Holland, During his Abſence, Meaſures 
3 for procuring from theKing of 
France 'a powerful: Aid, for re-eſtabliſhing 
King James on his Throne. This Project ſuc- 
'eeded fo well, that the King of puer ſent a 
numerous Army into Normandy, to be ready 
to be tranſported into England, by a powerful 
Fleet which was ordered to attend them; Kin 
Jane being to accompany the Land Forces in 

Perſon: '''Prepatations were alſo made by his 
Party 5 in the Notth of England to favour and 
uſſiſt this Deſcent by- an Inſurrection. The 
Conjuncture was difficult and dangerous. 
The French Army, with King James at their 
Head, lay at L4 Hogue, in Normandy, ready 
to embark; and the Mareſehal - de Tourville 
with fifty Men of War attended them; a 
Ferce ſuperior to the Engliſh Fleet, who could 
not therefore be expected to hinder their Paſ- 
ſage. To increaſe the Conſternation, a Report 
was rais d, that ſome of the Engliſp Sea-Officers 
were tonfederate with the Enemy. In this 
State of Things the French King ſent Orders to 
Tur ville to go and fight the Engliſb Fleet (the 
Inequality of Numbers making the Victory 
looked on as Certain) that tlie Seas might be 
free for the Tranſports to paſs through ; 3 which 
Orders were obeyed accordingly, yr 
The Queen, Wh during the King s Ab. 
ſence always held the Adminiſtration, looked 

on theſe Dan gers, and provided againſt. them, 
with's Maſculine "Cdiirag e and Prudence. >Bhe 
gave Orders fot - weg out the Fleet, and 
pukting the Militia in Readineſs; "Hud: out 
Ptochmiations'for apprehending Yilfpected Per2 
fons;" and for Garitfhing"all Fapints from Eon. 
400. She took held ef the eport Hat had 
ſpread of the Corru 


r won of the Seal Officer, to. 


_ 


| thore with then; ee 
x Strain of equal Policy and Getiersfity, le 
them Word 1 ee Riſe „ that kel 
a Report was 5 by the Ale, of the Go 
91 | vernment, 
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about ſeventy. 


| ns Dor of hm wr dy wa 


The His TORY of Au ms, 


5 yernment, that ſome of them were not hearty 


in her Service, and that ſhe therefore intended 


5 to to diſplace many of them, it was entirely falle ; 

as knowing ſhe could have no better Befence 
than the Courage and Conduct of ſo many 
brave Men, in whoſe Honour and Fidelity ſhe 


ſed the moſt entire Confidence. This 5 


; 2 of the Queen wrought ſo much u 
that which is natural to our Countrymen, 

all the Flag- Officers and Commanders joined i in 
an Addreſs, in which they promiſed to venture 
their Lives with all imaginable Alacrity and 


Reſolution in Defence of their Majeſties un- 
doubted Rights, and the Liberty and Religion 
of their Country, againſt all Foreign and Po- 
** Invaders whatſoever. 
On the nineteenth of May the French Fleet 
came in Sight of the Engliſh and Dutch off 
Cape Barfleur ; and about eleven in the Morn- 
ing bore down upon them. The French Fleet 
conſiſted of fifty Men of War, many df them 
large and ſtately Ships; the Confederates had 
The two Fleets continued 
Fighting till about half an Hour paſt Four in 
the Afternoon; by which Time the French 
finding they had the worſt, began to tow away 


.with their Boats, the great Firing having oc- 


cafioned a Calm, But a freſh Gale ſpringing 
up about fix, the Blue Squadron renewed the 
Fight, and maintained it till ten at Night; 
when the French, having had four Ships blown 
up, fled and ſteered away for Conquer Road. In 
this Fight Rear-Admiral Carter was killed. But 
all that Night it was very, calm, fo that neither 
could the French make off with any Speed, nor 
the Confederates purſue them. But the next 
Morning the Engli/h ſaw the French about two 
from them, much diminiſnhed in Num- 
ber by thoſe Ships that had fled or been blown 
not ſeeming to be above thirty eight Men 
of War. They made after them with all the 
Sail they could, r it falling calm again, they 
were obliged to come to an on both 
e About eleven at Night botii Fleets 
hed Anchor again; and the next Morn- 
ing the French finding themſelves purſued 
cloſely, and unable to reſiſt, ſome of them en- 
deavoured to eſcape through the Race of Alder- 
nay; three of their largeſt Men of War ran a- 
near Cherbourg; and chirteen of them 
hawled in for the Bay of La Hague; where the 
T I 


who w were alſo there encamped upon e 
2 Mo, went into the Race of 


and drove the 


Admiral, a Ship of one hundred and fon 
Guns, the other two being the Admiral: bf 
one hundred and two Cle - and the Cu. 


guerant of eighty Guns. Three Ships of a leſſe 
Rate were alſo burnt at the ſame Place. Thoſe 


_ who got into the Bay of La Hague, were pur. 
ſued by Admiral Ruſſel, who dropt Anchor 


there —4 iy 7 iy The next Day he ſlag 


in, and, ſent Vice-Admiral Rook ' with ſeven] 


Men of War, Frigntes, F ireſhips, and armed 
Boats, to deſtroy the Remains of the Enemiz 
Fleet that were e ee there. The Hach 


had got their Ships ſo near the Land, that . 


ly the ſmall Frigates could do any Serjice 
and they kept firing upon the Engiiſt Scamen 
from their Platforms and Batteries upon the 
Shore. Nevertheleſs the Sailors went boldly 
in, and through all the Danger ſet Fire that 
Night. to * of the Enemys Men of War; 


and the next Day to the other ſeven, together A W 0 
And fuch wa a 


with, ſeveral Tranſport Ships. 
the Alacrity of the Seamen, that before they 
ſet the Ships on Fire they got on board them, 
with their own Cin 
in the Ships, from | Batteries upon the 
Shore; and all this in Sight of the French a 


Triſh Army that was e there to _ 


England. 

| The Queen, when the News of thi 1 
Rory . was brought to her, ordered 30.000 
to be diſtributed among the Seamen and dll. 


diers. And "becauſe. the Conſternatim u WG 


Enemy. was in upon the Loſs of ſo gat 4 


Part of their Naval Force, might be of Ad.. 


vantage in making a Deſcerit in France, great 


ons were ſet on Foot for ſuch 4 De · ; 


Preparati 
ſign, On the 23d of Jah, the Land Forces 


deſigned, for this Expedition were ſhipp off 


at. Portſmouth, and ſoon, after they ſet Sail 
But whatever the Reaſon Was, 55 or five 
79 — 2 after Intelligence came, chat. the Tranſ- 

rt Ships, with 


The French. under the Command of 
7 King, inveſted Namur, May 25. The 


Garriſon did not hold ont above ten Days, SM 
whey, het ſurrendered the. Town, and retired 1 60 


render uh * This Misfortune Was ſuereedel 
by a Ruffle the 
Steonkirk” The French King, 
of Namur, left the Army to the 


received at the Battle of 


2 the, f Duke of Lunemburgb; who not de. | 
figning.. to. fight but upon 33 poſted | 
himſelf; between Ex bien and Steenkirk, in 


1 4. 1 N 8 to, his Intentions. But 


Cherbourg. were we 
burnt by the Nel Sagen. 
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g being informed of the Nature 


the di th lved..to attic 
-Ground' thereabouts; [reſo 3 


him ; which he accordingly. did; 


jb. Troops e in this. how: 


por! t of: the Fleet, had put 
into St. Hellen's Bay. Soon after the Force 1 00 
emplo pon. ens Occaſion were n oo Il 
8 : 

eas Campaign yy AN this 13 was ** 4 
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WILLIAM III. 


but being ſorely preſſed by the Numbers of 


the Enemy, and not being timely ſupported, 


they were forced to retreat in great Confuſion. 
In this Battle the Confederates loſt General 
Mackay, Sir John Banter, Sir Robert Douglaſs, 
the Earl of Angus, and divers other gallant 
Officers; about 2000 Men killed, 3000 
wounded, or made Priſoners, and ſeveral 
Pieces of Cannon taken, The Loſs on the 
French Side was not much inferior ; but they 
gained the Honour of the Field, and the Glory 
and Reputation that attends Succeſs. | 
On the 15th of October the King em- 
barked for England, and landed at Yarmouth 
on the 18h, After ſome Days ſpent in Re- 
freſhment after his Voyage, and Congratula- 
tions upon his ſafe Arrival, he met his Par- 
lament November 4. He then repreſented to 
them, in a very affecting and judicious Speech, 
the State of Affairs, the Neceſſity of a vigo- 
rous Oppoſition to the common Enemy, and 
his own Concern for the Glory and Happi- 
neſs of his People. His Speech was received 
with univerſal Applauſe, and was anſwered by 
ſuitable Addreſſes to himſelf and the Queen. 
The Year 1693, was very unfortunate to 
the Confederates in every Part. For the 
Streights Fleet, under the Convoy of Sir George 
Rooke, with 23 Sail, were ſet upon by the 
whole French Fleet, conſiſting of 80 Men of 
War. At this unexpected Sight Orders were 
given to the Merchant-men to ſhift for them- 
ſelves, and while the Convoy protected them 
as well as they could, to get into the neigh- 
bouring Ports of Spain or Portugal. But the 
French ſeeing this, ſent out ſame of their Ships 
after them, while others attacked the Con- 
voy. It was a melancholy Sight to ſee the 
defenceleſs Merchant - men flying this Way and 
that Way, from the Purſuit of a fierce Enemy 
they were unable to reſiſt; while the Purſuers, 
faſt as they came up with them, took ſome, 
burnt ſome, and ſent others to the Bottom 
with their Cannon. The Loſs upon this Oc- 
calion was computed to be near eighty Mer- 
chant Ships, beſides: three Dutch, and one 
Engliſh Man of War of the Convoy. Of 
thoſe that eſcaped, ſome got away with Sir 
George Rogke ; who went off with them to 
belend. Some got into the Ports of Portugal 


2 were thregtened by the French. To 


King's Camp. 


and MARY II. 771 


compaſs this, he made a Feint of beſieging 
Liege, but indeed marched directly to the 


He found the King poſted on the Sides of 
a River called the Leſſer Geet, which ran be- 
hind his Camp, which was extended fix Miles 
in Length along its Banks. The Left of his 
Camp was entirely covered by a Brook; which 
ran almoſt directly before it, only turning 
off ſomewhat obliquely to the Left. The 
Right was on its moſt extreme Parts covered 
with Hedges and hollow Ways ; and was di- 
vided in the Middle by another Brook, which 
with two Villages on the Sides of it, covered 
its innermoſt Parts. Between theſe two Brooks, 
and the Villages on the Sides of it, there 
was a Piece of open Ground, which was the 
only Part on which the Confederate Camp 
lay uncovered. 2 Agar 
The King having News of the Enemy's 
Approach, and finding they deſigned to at- 
tack him, called a Council of War. Many 


of the Officers propoſed to repaſs the River 


Geet that lay behind them; but the King 


truſting to his advantageous Situation, reſolved 


to venture a Battle, rather than expoſe him- 
ſelf to the Danger of being attacked in his 


Rear. On July 29, at Sun-riſe, the French 


Army drew up in Order of Battle, and ad- 
vanced towards the King's Camp, The Can- 
non from thence played upon them with 
good Succeſs, but they ſtood the firing with 
wonderful Conſtancy. About eight in the 
Morning the Fight began on the Right of the 


Confederates; and the two Villages that cover- 


ed the innermoſt Part were furiouſly attacked. 
The Battle was fierce and doubtful; thoſe Vil- 
lages being gained and loſt once and again 
but at laſt the Allies kept their Ground. The 
Enemy then attacked their left, and were re- 
ceived there with ſo much Bravery, that after 
a ſharp Encounter of two Hours, they were 
repulſed on that ſide, and obliged to retire, 
without daring to make a ſecond Attempt. 
But the Attack being renewed on the Right, 
the Face of Things changed; and the Con- 
federates being overlaid with freſh. Men ſuc- 
ceeding the others, and having ſpent their 


Ammunition were compelled to retreat; while 


the French poſted themſelves in the Villages 
the Allies had fo long defended. This turn- 


ed the Scale of Victory; for the Confederate 


Army having loſt that Defence, the French. 


came upon equal Terms with them on the 


once made, they poured in ſuch numerous 


Troops, that the Allies ſunk under the unequal 


Burden, and gave Way. And now the Victory 
was clearly decided in Favour of the Enemy; 
ſo great a Part of the Confederate Troops being 


routed and broken. The French had now made 
their Way into the Confederate Camp, which 


was filled with Diſorder and Confuſion, every 
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one ſhifting. for himſelf, and :crowding-.to- the 


Bridges that lay over. the River behi them. 
In this univerſal Flight and Fear, eig 


being neither wile nor numerous enough to 


give a quick Paſſage to: uch Multitudes, many 
of thate! who! were moſt cloſely followd hy 
= Enemy were obliged to theinſelves into 
the River, where Abundance was drowned ; 
the Earl of Athlone narrowly eſcapingthe ſame 
Fate. .The King ſeeing | himſelf r in” ; Danger of 
being ſurrounded: 
dered three Regiments to ſecure his etreat 
over one of the Bridges, Which he gained 
with great Difficulty. The Confederates loſt 
according to their own-Accounts,-about ſix 
thouſand Men, ſixty Pieces of Cannon and 
nine Mortars; but the Baggage having been 
ſent away the Night :before, eſcaped the Ene- 
my's Hands. In this Battle the late Duke of 


Ormond received ſeveral: Wounds; and was 


made Priſoner. The King eſcaped no leſs than 
three” Muſket Shots very wonderfully, one of 
them paſſing thro his Peruke, a ſecond thro' 
his Coat Sleeve, and a third carrying off the 
Knot of his Scarf, and leaving 5 . 
ſion in his Side. 5 271 
Tis very probable that the Lb of the 
French was very great in this Battle; tbecauſe, 
inſtead of purſuing his Victory, the Duke of 
Luxembourg continued without Motion for 
fifteen — after wards. But laſt he marched 
to Cbarleroy, and inveſted that Place. The 
Governor, though he had little br no Pro- 
ſpect of Relief, made a brave and honourable 
Defence, and kept the French Army employed 
for twenty-ſix Days from the Opening of the 
Trenches.: When bb could hold out no longer 


he obtained an honourable Capitulation, and 


the | Surrender of this Place yaw! an End to 
the Campaign. 

In Catalonia. the Sud inveſted Roſs bye 
Seaand Land; and in ſeven Days made them 
ſelves Maſters of that important Place. The 
taking of Roſes was ſucceeded by 1 ane for 
the reſt of the Vea. H 

On the Rhine the French Diligence weder 
them into the Field ſo early, that they paſſed 
the Rhine before any Forces of the Germans 
were in a Condition to oppoſe them. They 
then inveſted Heidelberg, which was furten- 
dered; and aſterwards ſet on Fire by the Francb, 
great Bardarities throughout 
that-EleQorate; Tt ol nnived yo 
In Pieumont, the Duke'of. Savoy began the 


Campaign: "with: the Siege of Pignerol. But 


| Monſieur Carinat, deſcending into the Plains, 


ſb-alarmed the Duke: for Turk, that he broke 
up the Siege to obſerve tho French Motibns. 
This brought on the Battle of M 
which the Confederates' were defeated, with 


the Loſs: of moſt of theit Cannon and ſeven 


ar why thouſand Mene But this Battle was 


a7 
3 61 10217 400 2s 1057010 *. . SLY 19! ps 


Te HIS dry M Bin dil 5/ 


by the French Troops, or- 


Part bounded their Defigns' to the 1 5 
dummer inactive th 


alia; in 


fought fo late inlihé Vear, chat tlie Heng 
Victory could not be! purſued!” Wer 
dn 1694, our; naval Forces wete unfortuntt 
in ſome Naces und facceſsful in others. Sir 
Franpis \WheeleA conducting a Nleet of Mer. 
chant Ships »up:i2the Stteights, Was cut aw 
wich ſextraliof the' Men ef Wir dnd Niere 
Ships" near Gibraltar! The corifedorate Fleet 
went out in hopes of blocking up” the Free 
Navy in! the Harbour of Breft;-or of fighting 
thein} but wefe diſappointed of both; th; 
French getti ut ef the Harbour, and 
failing. away to the Mediterranean. * 4 Admin 
was oidered after them, to prevent 
their pony wb 011 Catalonia, \ which Princi- 
pality was In great Danger from the French 
by Land and Sea. Before he weiit he hat 
an O pportunity to Fn a great” Number of 
French Merchantmen in Bert hruiiime Bay; ; of 
whom he burnt or ſank thirty-fiye, with 2 : 
Man of 'Wat that was to be tlieit Como 
But la Deſign that was laid for deſtroying 
the Harbour of Breſt proved unſu cceſiful; 
which was in good meaſure owing to the l 
Conduct of ſome, ho kept the Secret ſo il 
that it was Town-talk i in London ſonie Months 
before it was attempted. This gavethe French 
an Opportunity to Provide thenfſelves for it, 
fo that the Confederates were” tepulfed with 
Loſs. :Lieutenapt-peneral TFalnafy "Who com! 
manded the Forces, was fit in the Thigh, and 
being ſent to Plymourb, died ther of hi 
Wound. 7 vôövnoO liclv/ Das 3" 
To make dome "ainetids foe this Difippoint- 
ment, the Lord BerHey failed to 2 
and throw: one 1 one Ba Bombs 
and Carcaſſes intò the Town, which ſet it on 
Fire in feveral Places.” The Towiiſmen de. 
Dug to queneh' the: Flaines, begin tan ru 
away in great Conſternation. To Regiments 
of : Milith were ſent tö encourage them; but 
the Diſorder was ſo great, and I the Fire 6 
dreadful, that the Soldiers Hed with the 175 
But this not being- then 9 to the 7: þ 
of che Place in All p babiliy, had they ben 
Juainted with it, they failed away | vin 
the Town almoſt ruined. They w 
rid to Havri'"de Grace, where 
great deal of warm : 
* The: Campaign began in Hlunilers ber 
very fair Profpe& on the Side of "the 
derates; who had the fineſt Army there the 
ever had on foot. But the French of i 


of their own. "Territgries) which x 
two 4 19 10 ing ooh 
employed! in obſerving" "Spd Wl ZE bo 
other's Motions. 1 Ad 0 
the — — the 580 apd' rept 

Toon and Caſtle bf rf wh 6 . 
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In Catalonia the French had great Succeſs, 


The Mareſchal de Noazlles with an Army of 


near 30000 Men, entered that Province, and 
met with ſo little Reſiſtance, that the City of 
Barcelona was the only fortified Place that 
remained in the Hands of the Spaniards, at 
the End of the Campaign, | 

That in Piedmont was unactive; the Duke 

of Savoy being in a ſecret Negotiation with 
France, which made him remiſs, and the 
French careleſs in that Part. 
On the Rhine ſome Motions were made both 
by the French and Germans, that ſeemed to 
promiſe ſome vigorous Action. But they paſſed 
over without any Conſequence. 

On the gth of November the King arrived 
in England; and in three Days after met the 
Parliament. He briefly mentioned to them 
the State of publick Affairs, the Neceſſity of 
Supplies, and a Propoſal for the Encourage- 
ment of Seamen. | | 
Before the Commons proceeded on the Sup- 
ply, they ordered a Bill to be brought in for 
the frequent Meeting and Calling of Parlia- 
ments; by which it was enacted, that a new 
Parliament ſhould be called once in three Years. 
Bills to this purpoſe had been ſet on foot in 
former Seſſions, but were defeated by the 
Court ; who being well pleaſed with the pre- 
ſent Parliament, had no Mind it ſhould be 
| changed. But the Commons now brought it 
in again, and appeared ſo reſolute for it, that 
it paſſed the two Houſes with Succeſs. After 
this Bill was brought in, the Commons voted 
a Supply of 2,382,712 Pounds for the Navy; 
and 2,500,000 Pounds for the Army. 

But while this was doing, the whole Na- 
tion was alarmed with the News that the 
Queen was ſuddenly taken ill on the 21/f of 
December, Her Di 
be the Small Pox, which increaſed upon her 
with that Violence, and was attended with 
ſuch fatal Symtoms, that in ſeven Days it 
ended in her Death ; which deprived our 
Country of one of the moſt excellent Princes 
that ever filled a Throne. The King, the 
Parliament, the Court, the City, the Coun- 
iy, were ſtruck with the utmoſt Grief for this 
Invaluable Loſs. The two Houſes of Par- 

ent waited upon the King with their Ad- 
dreſſes of Condoleance, in which they bewailed 
with him their common Loſs, and endeavour d 
to mitigate his Grief by taking their Share 
of it with him, and by the ſtrongeſt Aſſu- 
ances of Duty and Fidelity on their Parts. 
Their Example was followed by the City of 
Londen, and moſt of the Corporations through- 
out his Majeſty's Dominions. The King re- 
cived upon this Occaſion a great Satisfaction 
from the Conduct of the Princeſs Ame of Den- 
mark, There had happened a Miſunderſtand- 
ng between that Lady and her Siſter, which by 


r ſoon appeared to 


bout them was hightened to that Degree, | 
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that the Princeſs Anne was obliged to leave the 
Court, and to live in an obſcure Retirement, 
more like a private Perſon in Diſgrace, than 
the Heir apparent to the Crown. The King 
had Reaſon to apprehend ſhe might ſhew her 
Reſentment hereafter, by the Intereſt ſhe had 


in both Houſes, now increaſed by her nearer 


Approach to the Throne; and this the more, 
becauſe by the Deceaſe of Queen Mary, the 
King was lett alone, expoſed to the Malecon- 
tents at home, many of whom had been re- 
ſtrained by the Affection they bore to that ad- 
mirable Lady, on Account of her Virtues, and 
of her Relation to King James. But it always 
happens with ſuch excellent Perſons ſo nearly 
related, that the Death or Misfortune of one 
extinguiſhes at once all paſt Reſentments, and 
leaves room for nothing but Sentiments of Love 
and Tenderneſs. The Princeſs, upon the News 

of her Siſter's Death, remembered nothing 

but that Love and Harmony that had reigned 

between them before the late Difference hap- 

pened, and all paſt Miſunderſtandings being 

drowned in her Grief, ſhe wrote a Letter to 

the King full of her Concern for his great 

Loſs, and of Kindneſs and Duty to himſelf; 

deſiring Leave to wait upon him, and aſſuring 

him of her ſincere Reſpect for him, and Con- 

cern for his Intereſts. The Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury took this Opportunity to repreſent 

to the King the prudent Conduct of the Prin- 

ceſs and her Conſort, the Prince of Denmar#, 

during their Receſs from Court ; that they 
might have given him great Diſturbance in 

Parliament, but that on the contrary thoſe 

Members of either Houſe who had Places un- 

der their Highneſſes, were always among the 
foremoſt in promoting his Majeſty's Intereſt, 
Theſe Reaſons, with the Princeſs's Letter, 

worked fo powerfully on the King, that he 
immediately preſented her Royal Highneſs 
with moſt of her Siſter's Jewels; and his Sor- 
row for the Loſs of fo good a Wife was much 
alleviated by the Reconcilement of ſo kind a 
Siſter. = | 

The Day after the Queen was firſt taken ill, 

the King had gone to the Houſe of Peers, 
and paſſed the Bill for Triennial Parliaments, 
This was either a Piece of great good Fortune, 
or a very wile Strain; ſince every one knew | 
that Bill was not approved by the Court, tho' 
much defired by the People; and it gave great 
Satisfaction that the King had paſſed it at that 
Time, which implied his voluntary Concur- 
rence ; whereas had the Royal Aſſent not been 
given to it till after the Queen's Death, it 
would have been ſaid, that he was compelled 


to it by the Neceſſity of his Affairs. 


In 1695, the Parliament in Scotland was 
buſied upon an extraordinary Occaſion. After 


the Death of the Lord Viſcount Dundee, 
who was ſlain, as was ſaid above, fighting for 


King James, his Party declined apace; and 
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the Highlanders came in by Degrees, and ſub- 
mitted to King William. But ſome of them, 
being ſecured by the Difficylty of getting to 
them, or from other Motives, Kill beld out. 
A Proclamation of Indemnity had been pub- 
liſhed, by which all who came in by the 1/ 
of January, 1692, were to be pardoned; 
and this not bringing in all of them, Inſtruc- 
tions were ſent to the Commanders to allow 
the Benefit of the Proclamation to all who 
would take the Oath of Allegiance, even 
though the Time fixed for their Submiſſion 
were elapſed. There was one Mac- Jan Mac- 
Donald, Laird of Glencoe, who a few Days 
before the Time prefixed | was expired, had 
come in, and offered to take the Oaths, but 
was ſent by the Officer to another Place, be- 
cauſe, as he ſaid, he had nat Power to admi- 
niſter them. The Laird of Glencoe upon this 
went away to Inverary, the chief Town in 
Argyleſhire ; but the Weather and the Roads 
being extremely bad, as was natural in that 
Country, and at that Seaſon, he did not ar- 
rive there till the Day after the limited Time 
was expired; notwithſtanding which, the 
Oaths were adminiſtered to him and his At- 
tendants. About a Month after, a Body of 
Soldiers came to Glencoe, and were there quar- 
tered. There were for ſome Time a very 
good Correſpondence between them and the 
Glencoe Men, the Commander being taken 
into the Laird's Houſe; but on a ſudden, at 
five o'Clock one Morning, the Soldiers fell 
upon their Hoſts, and murdered eight and 
thirty Men in their Beds, ſet Fire to their 
Houſes, and drove away the Cattle; the poor 
Women and Children being turned out in 
that rigorous Seaſon without Habitation or 
Shelter. This horrible Barbarity was feſented, 
as it deſerved, by the Scotch Nation; and it 
occaſioned many heavy Reflections on the 
Government. The King being informed of 
this, ordered Commiſſionets to enquire into 
it; upon whoſe Reports to the Parliament, 
the Earl of Braidalbine was committed Pri- 
ſoner to Edinburgb Caſtle ; the Execution of 
the Glencoe Men was . voted a Murder, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton voted guilty of 


the ſame. But before any Progreſs was made 


in this Affair, the Parliament was adjourned. 
It was ordered indeed to be reſumed at their 
next Meeting; but whatever the Reaſon was, 
no more was heard of it. | 

The King went over to Holland, ſoon after 
the Parliament of England was diſmiſſed, to 
attend the Operations of the Campaign. The 
French Succeſs in Flanders ended with their 


Victory at Landen; which coſt them ſo dear, 
that they could only ſtand upon the Defeſive 


the Year laſt paſt; and in this Campaign For- 
tune proved favourable to the Confederate 


Arms. Their Forces conſüſted this Tear of 
about 20,090 'Men more than the Nrenob; 
. * *. 
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and King William was too active and vigil; of an 
to ſuffer that Advantage to be loſt. Hie Ini. But t 
tions were to attack Namur, a ſtcang Fortteg not ar 
on the Borders of the Dutchy of Luxemburg) us at 
famous for the Strength of its Situation, and th. I to Gr: 
vaſt Works caſt: up about it, which made j kirk a 
reckoned impregnablæ. The Enterprize yy, ed thi 
difficult and hazardous. The Town and (.. Coaſts 
{tle wete proyided wich all the Defence thy de Vill 
Nature, Art and Expence could furniſh; and demont 
there was a powerful Hrmy on foot which but fo! 
might be at leaſt able/to;rincommiode the B. French 
ſiegers, if not to attack hem. The Garrison betwee 
was brave, nijmeraus,”. well commanded (Ma Namur 
reſchal Boufflers, with many of the beſt En. raiſing 
gineers, having thrown themſelves into the Army 
Town) and furniſhed with all Neceffaries i unleſs 
all the Abundance that could be deſired. 9 Prince” 
that the French made no donbt of fruſtratin was to 
this Attempt, whick they. called an. unparal. ſecure t 
lelled Temerity, and ſaid that Namur wolli Attemp 
be the Rock ono which the Grand Confe. The 
deracy would ſplit. + But all theſe great, and fore Br 
in Appearance invincible, Obſtacles, were not to the 
able to ſhake King William, who with 1 let him 
numerous Army ſat down before the Tow, Maſter 
and carried on the Siege with ſuch Diligence Reprizal 
and Succeſs, that they gained ſome Adyantae Coaſts, 
almoſt every Day; notwithſtanding che foam Wi the Sea: 
Reſiſtance of the Beſieged, who defended the bombarc 
Place with all the Bravery and Skill that any Plac 
could be expected from valians and: expe- he was 
rienced Soldiers. At laſt the Oatworks be. Eectreſs 
ing all gained by the Befiegers} and reaches if the G. 
made in the innermoſt” Fortificatign! wide . Fart the 
enough for an Aſſault, the French ſeeing that there. 
all Preparations for a Storm were ready, de- Sen 
elined to ſtand it; and Count Gui ſcurd, who having f 
commanded in the Town, ſent out to capi would ac 
tulate. The Articles being a zteed on, the ſhould h. 
French evacuated the Town, and retired into 3 
the Cat „ 12g 119 the 
The Siege of the Caſtle was carried on wih bot ſtay 
a Vigour, equal if not ſuperior to that of the gan to f 
Town. The Beſiegers, having erected twelve Mortar-P 
Batteries, from whence they played upon the ON thot 
Caſtle) with ſuch Fury, as was never known 7 ore. th 
fince Gun- powder was invented. The Ai wi i The Fre: 
filled with Fire and Smoke, and 'the Thuner ff daten al 
of the Cannon and Mortars; which ſent into I aft 
the Caſtle: ſuch inceſſant Showers” of Bombs ind, "wi 
and red-hot Bullets, as drove all the Gim. Bl Fon th 
ſon into ſubterraneous Shelters, ' except tho! not 
who by the Diſcipline of War were oblige I Pr Day 
to be upon Duty. At length, after à mol 145 an 
memorable and deſperate Attack, and ab 18, of © = Ki 
liant a Defence, the Cafiſe likewiſe cpitolt? BY 5, dg 
upon honourable Term „. olve 
While this Siege was going „ the BH 2 ep 
Fleet was carrying Terror along che Oö © Bl The 4 
France. The Town ef St. Mais, which dicks King! 
was a Neſt of Privãdteers, whe had infeſted from ries 


our? Channel and trading Ships,” felt the Fr 


of an Eng/iſþ Bombardment this Summer. 
But the Loſs they ſuſtained on Land, was 
not anſwerable to he Miſchiefs they did to 
us at Sea, © The Engliſh afterwards ſet Fire 
to Granville, but were unſucceſsful at Dun- 
tirk and Calais. The French King ſo reſent- 
ed theſe Inſults of the Engliſb on his Sea- 
Coaſts, that he ſent Orders to the Marſhal 
d Villeroy to bombard Bruſſels. Prince Vau- 
demont, endeavoured to hinder his Approach ; 
but found it impracticable without giving the 
French an Opportunity of poſting themſclves 
between him and the King's Army before 
Namur, which might have occaſioned the 
raiſing of that important Siege; the King's 
Army being unequal to that of the French, 
unleſs reinforced by the | Troops under the 
Prince's Command. 80 that all he could = 
was to poſt himſelf as well'as he could, 
ſecure the City of Bruſſels againſt any fre 
Attempft. 

The French Army ſoon after appear 4 be- 
fore Bruſſels, and the Marſhal ſent a Letter 
to the Governor, the' Prince of Berghen, to 
let him know that he had Orders from his 
Maſter to bombard the Town, by Way of 
Reprizal for what the En 965 did on his 
Coaſts. That as ſoon as he could be aſſured 
the Sea Ports of France ſhould be no more 
bombarded, his Maſter would not hombard 
any Place belonging to the Princes with whom 
he was at War, That as he. underſtood the 
Electreſs of Bavaria was within the Town, 
if the Governor would let him know in what 
Part ſhe: was, he was commanded not to fire 
there. The Elector of Bavaria had poſted to 
Bruſels from the Camp before Namur, and 
having ſeen this Letter, ſent Anſwer, that he 
would acquaint the King with it, and that he 
ſhould. have an Anſwer in twenty-four Hours ; 
acquainting him alſo, that the Electreſs was 
at the Royal Palace. But the Marſhal would 
not ſtay: ſo long, but that very Evening be- 
gin to fire upon the City with twenty- five 
Mortar-Pieces,' and eighteen Pieces of Cannon 
that ſhot red-hot Bullets. It was not long 
before. the Fire broke out in ſeveral Places. 
The French continued firing without Inter- 
miſſion all that Night, the next Day, and the 
Night after that; during which aroſe a high 
Wind, which would have ſpread the Confla- 
zration thr the City, if the Inhabitants 
had not blown up ſeveral Houſes. | But the 

next Day about deen the eres e, over 

Firing, and drew off. 


The King returned to W on the rath | 


of aber, where the firſt Thing he did was 

to diſſolve the preſent Parliament, and call 

mother; the new Parliament met November 

3 226, and choſe Paul Dg: Eſq; Speaker. 

he King” s Speech was upon the uſual To- 

— and was anſwered by ſaitable Addrefles 
M both: Houſes. The firſt Thing the Coin- 
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mons went upon, was a Bill for regulating 
Tryals in Caſes of High- Treaſon, which had 

een loſt in former Parliaments, but now 
paſſed both Houſes, By this excellent Law 
many Hardſhips which had before lain on 
Prifoners in. thoſe Caſes were removed ; and 
they were allowed to ſpeak for themſelves by 
Council. 

But the moſt important Affair that imploy d 
the Parliament, was the calling in and recoin- 
ing the Silver Money, which was much di— 
miniſhed by clipping ; ; and ſuch Diligence was 
vſ:d, not only in the Mint at the Tower, but 
likewiſe ! in thoſe which the King ordered to be 
ſet up at York, Briſtol, Exeter and Cheſter ; 
that this difficult Undertaking was at length 
accompliſhed, to the immortal Honour of this 
Parliament. 

In 1696, there was a horrid Conſpiracy diſ- 
covered, for the aſſaſſinating of King William; 
for which purpoſe the Duke of Berwick, and 
Sir George Barclay were ſent into England to 
encourage the Undertaking ; ſeveral of the 
Conſpitators being taken, R. Charmnock, E. 
King, T. Keys, 81 Fobn Friend, Sir William 


Parkyns, Maior Lowick, Biigadier Rockwood, 
and . Cranburn were eee for the 
ſame; ſome being Papiſts, and ſome Pro- 


teſſants, who were e concerned i in it, and joined 
together in this helliſh Contrivance; Which 
the Parliament ſo highly reſented, that they 
voluntarily entered into an Aſſociation to de- 
fend his Majeſty's Perſon, and in caſe the King 
ſnould come to any violent or untimely Death, 

to revenge it upon his Enemies and their Ad- 
herents. Which the King told them he ac- 
cepted of, as a convincing Proof of their Af- 
fection; aſſuring them, that he ſhould be al- 
ways ready to venture his Life againſt all thoſe 
who ſhould go about to ſubvert the Religion, 

Laws or Libcrties of England; and deſired that 
it might be lodged among the Records in the 
Tower, as a Monument of their Duty and 
Loyalty to his Majeſty. After which the Par- 
liament proceeded to make ſeveral new and 
more ſtrict Laws for the ee of both King 
and People. 

In May the King. 3 lay: Holland 
and landed on the 7th. But the Occurrences 
of the War this Year were not of much Im- 

tance. In Flanders'the two Armies ſpent 
the Summer in obſerving each other, the Si- 
news of War being equally wanting in both 
Camps; in the French by reaſon of the gene- 
ral Poverty introduced by the ambitious and 

expenſive Projects, by which its Monarch had 
rnb) his Subjects, While he diſturbed the 
World'; and in the Engliſh on account of the 
recoining the Money. The Condition of both 
Armies made the Way eaſier for à Negotiation 
of Peace, begun by Monſieur Callieres, and 

ſet on foot by the French King. Monſieur 
Callieres addreſſed Himſelf to * Dutep firſt; © 
2 panty 
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bury, the Earl of Marlborough, and ſeyery] 
other eminent Perſons as correſponding with 
the late King James, and in his Intereſt, Thi, 
was at firſt believed, or at leaſt ſtartled the 


partly becauſe they were thought the moſt in- 
clined to a Peace of any of the Confederates ; 
and partly becauſe King Villiam had never 
been yet acknowledged by the Court of France. 
The Offers made by Callieres were ſo plauſi- 
ble, that the States gave Ear to them ; and 
they being communicated to the other Allies, 
were ſo well received, that it was agreed on 
all Hands, by the Mediation of the King of 
Sweden, to ſend Plenipotentiaries to finiſh what 


was fo well begun. 


In Catalonia there happened a ſmall Action 
between the French and Spaniards, which 
ended , to the Advantage of the French, but 
was in itſelf of no great Conſequence. On 
the Rhine Things paſſed alſo with the uſual 
Ina,, dy... . 

The main Buſineſs of the Confederacy lay 
on the Side of Italy. During the Winter the 
Court of France renewed their Intrigues with 
the Duke of Savoy, to engage him to a ſepa- 
rate Peace, which at length they effected: By 
this Treaty the French reſtored to the Duke all 
they had taken from him in the War, gave 
him four Millions of Livres to repair the 
Damages he had received in it; and agreed to 
a Marriage between the Duke of Burgundy, 
and the Daughter of the Duke of Savoy. 

King William came over from Holland on 
the fixteenth of October, and in four Days 
after met the Parliament. He acquainted 
them with the Overtures made by the French 
towards a Peace ; obſerving to them however 
the Neceſſity of treating Sword in Hand with 
ſo faithleſs an Enemy, and of a Supply by 
Conſequence equal to thoſe of former Years. 

The Commons anſwer' d the King's Speech 
with a ſuitable Addreſs. They afterwards 
voted a Supply of two Million three hundred 
and ſeventy two thouſand one hundred nine 
ſeven Pounds for the Navy, and two Million 


five hundred and ſeven thouſand eight hun- 


dred and eighty two Pounds for the Land- 
Forces, with one hundred twenty-five thou- 
ſand Pounds aſſigned for making good the 
Deficiency in recoining the broad Money, and 
the Recompences ordered for bripging in Plate 


to be coined. 


At this Time the Parliament were inter- 
rupted a little by an Affair of an uncommon 
Nature. Among thoſe who were accuſed for 
the Aſſaſſination-Plot, was Sir fohn Fenwick, 
who endeavouring to eſcape into France, was 
ſeized in Kent, He was not wanting in En- 
deavours to fave, or at leaſt to prolong his 
Life, after he was apprehended. He wrote 
two Letters to his Lady ; in which he pro- 
ped ee to get ſome Jury-men upon his 

ryal who ſhould ſtarve the reſt ; and gave 


her Advice to apply for him to ſeveral t 
"the King. But 


| Letters bei g inte 
turned to his Diſadvantage. This failing, he 


1 


King and Court; and gained Sir John Fey. 
wick ſo much Time, that his Friends took 
the Opportunity to perſuade Cardel Goodman 
who was one of the Witneſſes againſt him, to 
go cver into France, They made the ſame 
Attempt upon. Captain Porter, who was the 
other Evidence ; but he diſcovered it to the 
Government. However, one Witneſs bein 
gone, and the Law requiring two, it was plain 
that Sir Fobn Fenwick muſt have been of Courſe 
acquitted at his Tryal. 

The Accuſation Sir fobz Fenwick had fx. 
ed upon the great Men abovementioned, being 
ſo reſented by Admiral Ruſſe], that he deſired 
an Opportunity of juſtifying himſelf before the 
Houſe of Commons, the Affair came before 
that Houſe, and Sir Tobn Fenwick was called 
upon to make good what he had ſaid. But 
he prevaricated ſo much in his Anſwers about 
what he knew he could not make out, and 
the Practices uſed by him to take off the 
Evidence againſt him were ſo notorious, that 
a Motion was made for a Bill to attaint him 
of High-Treaſon, which was carried in the 
Affirmative, This produced very remarkable 
Debates when the Bill was read the third 
Time, and it paſſed but by a ſmall Majority 
in both Houſes. Sir John Fenwick was after- 
wards beheaded, and denied that he knew any 
Thing of King James coming to Calais, or 
of any Invaſion from thence till it was pub- 


lickly known; but that he had a Notion that 


ſomething of that Nature might have been 
2 by the Toulon Fleet coming to 
Breſs. . | 
The Parliament having diſpatched all the 
important Affairs that lay before them, the 
King came on the 16th of April 1697, and 
rorogued them; and in a few Days after em- 
ked for Holland. The Treaty for a gene- 
ral Peace that was begun the laſt Vear, was 
the chief Buſineſs of this. It was agreed in 
the firſt Place that the Conferences ſhould be 
held at „ a Palace belonging to hi 
Britannick Majeſty ; the Miniſters of France 
reſiding at Delf?, and thoſe of the Confederates 
at the Hague, After this the Preliminarics 
were ſigned, by which the Town of Str 
burgh in Germany, the Towns of Mons, Char- 
leroy, and Dinant, and the Dutchy of Luxem- 
burgh in the Netherlands, with the Place 
taken in Catalonia, were to be reſtored by the 
French; as alſo the Dutchy of Lorrain, dc. 
cording to the Treaty of Nimeguen. The 
King of France was alſo to acknowledge King 
William, and reſtore to him the Princip 
of Orange. Theſe were the chief Preliminas 
While theſe were in Debate, iber 


ing he 
in the; 
pire, | 
him 


| tended 


claimed 
Some 


ſme Action in the Field. In Flanders the 
French beſieged Aeth, and took it; the King 
nly declaring he would not ſacrifice a Man 
for the Relief of a Town, which he knew 
muſt be given up by the Peace. For the 
fame Reaſons, it was ſo faintly defended by 
the Governor, that it ſurrendered after the 
Trenches had been opened twelve Days. In 
Catalonia the French beſieged Barcelona, in- 
veſting it by Sea and Land. This Siege con- 
tinued with dubious Succeſs about a Month; 
but by the ill Conduct of the Spaniardi with- 
out, it was ſurrendered, after a noble Reſiſt- 
ance by the Prince 4 Armſtadt, the Governor. 
T heſe Succeſſes of the French might have 
had an ill Effect upon the Treaty at Ryſwick, 
if they had not been diſappointed in an im- 
portant Scheme laid by them in another Place. 
John Sobieſei, the King of Poland, died the 
laſt Year, and filled that Kingdom, as uſual, 
with Intrigues and Animofities about the 
Choice of a Succeſſor. The French know- 
ing how great an Influence a King of Poland 
in their Intereſt muſt give them over the Em- 
pire, propoſed the Prince of Cont? to ſucceed 
him. This Propoſal ſeemed likely to be at- 
tended with Succeſs ; for there appeared no 
Competitor to ſtand againſt him but Prince 
James Sobieſki, who was yet univerſally diſ- 
S | 
It ſeemed very probable that the Prince of 
Conti would carry the Election, when on a 
ſudden every one was ſurpriſed to hear that 
the Elector of Saxony was a Candidate; who, 
thoagh bred a Proteſtant, was content to re- 
nounce his Religion for a Crown. And in 
that venal Country, it was no difficult Mat- 
ter by a Profuſion of Bribes and Promiſes, in 
which he outwent the Abbot Polignac, the 
Prince of Conti's Agent, to get himſelf pro- 


claimed King by a Majority of the Poliſb Diet. 


Some Oppoſition was made by the Cardinal 
Primate, and others of the Grandees in the 
Prince of Cont?'s Intereſt, and that Prince ar- 
rived in Poland; but his Competitor having 
an Army at hand to ſupport his Claim, the 
Prince found himſelf obliged to give way, and 
return to Fance. 8 8 

This Diſappointment received by 


of Peace, While a great deal of Chicane 
paſſed between the German and Spaniſh Ple- 
tipotentiaries, and thoſe of France, King Wil. 
lan determined the Matters in Controverſy 
between the French King and himſelf in a 
more ſummary way. 


"ce the ſlow Forms uſed by profeſſed Nego- 


iators, and to leave the Treaty to two Men 
the Sword, the Earl of Portland and the 
Mareſchal de Botars. Theſe two Generals, 
uin four Conferences; 
Ween their ref 
the King 


82 


adjuſted all Things be- 
peclive Maſters; after which 
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the French, 
made them more tractable. in the Conferences 


He choſe to cut off at 


{ent the Earl to the Congreſs, to let 
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them know that, all Points between himſelf 
and the King of France being ſettled, he de- 
ſired them to be ſpeedy in the Concluſion of 
the important Work they were about. 
After a long Series of Conferences and Diſ- 
putes, as is uſual upon thoſe Occaſions, the 
Treaty was ſigned at Ryſivic by the Mini- 


ſters of England, Holland, Spain, and France 


on the 20th of September, 1697. N. S. and 
about a Month after by the French and Ger- 
man Plenipotentiaries. By this Peace King 
William got great Honour; the Articles there- 
of being more advantagious than the State of 
Affairs among the Allies ſeemed to give room 
for. Many important Places were reſtored 
in Hlanders and Germany to Spain and the 


Empire; only Straſburg, which by the Pre- 


liminaries was to be giyen up, was inſiſted on 
by the French in the Courſe of the Treaty, 
and kept by them. King James, of whom 
the French King had publickly declared that 
he would not lay down his Arms till he had 
reſtored that Prince to his Throne, was entirely 
forgot; and King William's Title was acknow- 
ledged in the fulleſt manner. And when the 
Peace was concluded, his Majeſty returned to 
England, where he received the joyful Accla- 
mations and Applauſes of his Subjects. 
After much Time had been ſpent in Re- 
joicings and Congratulations on Account of 
the Peace, the King met the Parliament. His 
Speech, in which he gave them an Account 
of the Concluſion of the Peace, was not ſo 
acceptable in the Houſe of Commons; and 
was diſliked by ſeveral, as being expreſſed in 
too magiſterial a Style, and in Terms that 
ſeemed to upbraid the Nation with what he 
had done for it; and it was diſapproved by 
others, becauſe he profeſſed himſelf againſt 
diſbanding the Army. 80 that their Ad- 
dreſs of Thanks was ſix Days before it was 
preſented. It was conceived however in hand- 
ſome Terms, and received a ſuitable Anſwer 
from the King. NN 
But ſoon after aroſe a Struggle between the 
King and the Houſe of Commons. That 
Houſe conſidering in a grand Committee the 


State of the Nation, fell upon the Debate 


concerning the Number of Forces to be diſ- 
banded. The King, acting by his Repreſenta- 
tives the Court Party there, was for keeping 
on foot a numerous and conſiderable Body of 
Troops, which was warmly oppoſed by the 
Country Party. The Arguments on both 
Sides were weighty, and urged with great 
Acuteneſs, But after long Debates it was a- 
greed to diſband the Army; but to allow a 
Gratuity to all the Officers and Soldiers: And 
it was reſolved, that ten thouſand Men would 
be a ſufficient Summer and Winter Guard at 
Sea for the enſuing Year: They voted the. 


King 70,000 Pounds per. Aitun for his Liſe, 


Pounds 


. 
: 
* 
4 


. 


* 
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Pounds for Guards and Garriſons; and 250,000 under Pretence of conſulting the Public fer his 
Pounds by way of Bounty to the diſbanded Tranquillity, which might at once lay his leſt it ſ 
Officers and Soldiers. Soon after the Parlia- Vigilance afleep, and make Way for the Exe. But th 
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ment was diflolved, and another ſummoned cution of Projects of a different Nature. The Miniſte 
to meet on the 24th of Auguſt, 1698. offered to him, that in Conſideration of the for upc 
At the Beginning of this Year, the King Kingdoms of Naples, Sicily and Sardinia, the Meaſur 
ſent a very ſplendid Ambaſſy to France by the Province of Guipuſcoa on this Side of the Py. entered 
Earl of Portland; who was received every renees, Fontarabia, St. Sebaſtian, Final, and ter 8uce 


where with all the outward Marks of Honour, the Places in Tuſtany, of which Spain fog nal Po, 
but was wholly unſucceſsful in his private Ne- poſſeſſed, the Dauphin ſhould renounce h; him ſo 


the King of Hain, they made him a Propoſal, 
WTF .- IEG > 


” og 


Ng | | 6 
King, by telling bim, chat ſhe could ne, % 


— 


od | 


otiations. His Buſineſs was to get King Pretenſions to the reſt of the Spaniſh Monz. paſſed t 
ames removed from France, and a Modera- -chy, which was to be given to the Electon For 
tion of the Perſecution againſt the Proteſtants Prince of Bavaria; the Dutchy of Milan ey. fame 1 
in Franee ; but the French Court was inflexible cepted, which was to fall to the Share f firm All 
in both thoſe Points. 3 the Arch-Duke Charles, the Emperor's ſecond old Cor 
The Peace was now concluded, and ſo ma- Son. | HR Encamy 
ny Offices of Civility were interchanged be- The King cloſed with this Propoſition af bove t. 
tween the contending Parties, as if the Re- Count Tallard, though his Miniſters were ap- the Spe 
membrance of all paſt Wars and Diſcord were prehenſive of the Conſequences; and he con. inſtructi 
to be for ever buried. But ſtill there re- cluded this Treaty of Partition, as it is calle, of War 
mained a bitter Root of Jealouſy, which if with ſo much Earneſtneſs, that he would not Negotia 
not carefuily looked after, was likely and in ſtay for the Lord Somers's Anſwer to the Lt. to move 
no very long Time too, to ſprout out, and ter in which he acquainted him with it, and Recover 
increaſe with ſuch a fatal Growth, as to ſpread deſired his Advice. This Affair being finiſhed, pelled 7 
itſelf over Europe. The King of Spain was the King went to make a Viſit: to the Duke of Way for 
childleſs, and of a Conſtitution ſo infirm, that Zell, his intimate Friend; where he wa King 
his Death was continually expected. As that waited on, and complimented by many of the pend up 
Branch of the Houſe of Auſtria from which German Princes. His Intention to this Jour- Partition 
he was deſcended would be extin&t in him, ney was to cement the Union of the Princes Proviſiot 
it was a Matter of no ſmall Difficulty, either of Germany, by a Match between the King fraction 
for his Subjects at home, or the Powers abroad, of the Romans, and the Princeſs of Hanser, Peace b 
to find out a Succeſſor to that potent Crown, which was agreed on, and ſoon after com- | that the 
who ſhould be univerſally accepted. It could pleated. rent} and und 
not be imagined, that the French King, whoſe In the mean Time, France was not idle on And the 
Ambition had fo long troubled Mankind, the Side of Spain. The Marquis de Harcourt | Porte, 
ſhould be quiet upon loch an Occaſion; and was ſent Ambaſſador thither by the French Ambaſſa 
being at preſent ſo well provided with Forces King. His Inſtructions were to perſuade the Turks, d 
and Strength to make any of them good, Spaniards to accept of the ſecond of the the War 
And it could as little be expected that the Dauphin's Sons for their King; but if this Conferen 
Powers which had been ſo long confederate a- could not be done, to hinder the Crown of Turks on 
gainſt the exorbitant Greatneſs of France, Spain from devolving on any of the Empe- and his C 
ſhould quietly ſuffer it to receive ſo immenſe ror's Children, who claimed it by Virtue of King of 
an Acceſſion of Strength and Riches, as the the Will of Philip IV. Father of the preſent Mce, beg 
Spaniſd Dominions would add to it. So that King of Spain. The Marquis followed his went on 
it required no great Diſcernment to ſee, that Inſtructions with great Addreſs and Application. Months f 
unleſs ſome unlooked for Event interpoſed, But he found himſelf thwarted by the Queen, 1 
the late Peace would be of no long Dura- who was entirely in the Emperor's Intereſt; ſhed th 
PP . = and being informed of the French Ambaſſadors While 
The Court of France did indeed take Care Practices, under Pretence that the Air of Ms- ' RG ove 
to make their Profit of this extraordinary Situ- drid was prejudicial to her Huſband's Health, ac * 
ation of Affairs; and they purſued and com- carried him to Toledo, without allowing a * Was 
paſſed their Ends by a very notable Strain of Foreign Ambaſſador to follow him. The Mar- 1 which 
Politicks. They ſent to the King, (who went quis de Hurcourt quickly ſaw into the Mean- deceſſar 
to Holland ſoon after the breaking up of the ing of this Journey; and judged, very rigbth, ep ax 
Parliament) the Count de Tallard, with Orders that being there ſole [Miſtreſs of the King, = hear 
to ply him cloſe. about the Partition Treaty. ſhe might eaſily prevail with him to 1 7 L508 
They had made an Entrance into this Affair King Philip the IVth's Will. He follow fall at t 
when the Earl of Portland was in France. The the King to Toledo, under Pretence that be * chi 
Scheme laid by France appeared by the Conſe- had received. a Memorial, which he had Or- whit | 
quences to be as follows, Knowing that King. ders. to communicate to none but the King Ka Wa 
William's Care and Cireumſpection could not himſelf. But the Queen underſtood his Meat” 0 of 
be unconcerned about the impending Death.of ing, and excuſed her permitting him to ee 8? WY Jaders 
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fer his Majeſty to be troubled with Buſineſs; 
[eſt it ſhould retard the Recovery of his Health. 
But the defeating this Journey of the French 
Miniſter introduced a greater Inconvenience; 
for upon his Return to Madrid, finding thoſe 
Meaſures ineffectual he had laid at firſt, he 
entered upon new ones, in which he had bet- 
ter Succeſs. And applying himſelf to Cardi- 
nal Portocarrero, he found Means to engage 

him ſo far in the French Intereſt, that he com- 
| paſſed the ſame Thing another Way. 

For greater Security, the French, at the 
fame Time, ſtrengthened themſelves by a 
firm Alliance with the Crown of Sweden, their 
old Confederate. They alſo cauſed a great 
Encampment to be made at Compiegne, not a- 
bove twenty Leagues from the Frontiers of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, under Pretence of 
inſtructing the Duke of Burgundy in the Art 
of War; and during the Marquis de Harcourt's 
Negotiations in Spain, ordered 60,000 Men 
to move towards. Spain. But the unexpected 
Recovery of the King of Spain's Health, diſ- 
pelled all farther Attempts and Views that 
Way for fome Time. | by 

King William knew France too well to de- 
pend upon her Faith in the Obſervance of the 
Partition Treaty; and therefore omitted no 
Proviſion in his Power againſt a ſudden In- 
fraction of it. To this End he mediated a 
Peace between the Emperor and the Turks, 
that the Arms of the former might be ready 
and undiverted upon any future Emergency. 
And the Lord Paget, his Ambaſſador at the 


Porte, aſſiſted by Mr. Colliers, the Dutch 
Ambaſſadot there, eaſily prevailed upon the 
Turks, diſheartened with their ill Succeſs in 


the War, to accept of their Mediation. The 


Conferences between the Miniſters of the 
Turks on one Side, and thoſe of the Emperor, 
and his Confederates the Czar of Muſcovy, the 
King of Poland, and the Republick of Ve- 
nice, began at Carlowitz in Hungary; and 


went on with that Succeſs, that in about three 


Months the Treaty was ſigned. And thus an 


univerſal, though not laſting, Peace was eſta- 
bliſhed throughout o 
While this Treaty was on Foot, the King 
Ame over to England to meet his new Parlia- 
ment. When the Speaker; Sir Themas Little. 


len, was preſented, the King made a Speech; 


n which he hinted to them, that he conceived 
Paccellary to maintain a good Body of Land 
orces againſt all Events. But the People 
en charged with on Account of the War, 
that the Elections in this Parliament had 


Which was underſtood to be the Spring and 
"ce of all martial Projects. And theſe 
emberg oppoſed all Propoſitions from thence, 

Pethaps farther than was exactly reaſonable. 


— 


*ere heartily "weary of the Burthens they had 


Aer chiefly upon Perſons who were known 
have fittle Complaiſance” for the Court, 


The Commons ſoon paſſed a Reſolution, 
that no more than 7000 Men ſhould be kept 
on Foot of the Land Forces, who ſhould be 
all his” Majeſty's Natural- born Subjects; and 
that the others ſhould be paid and diſbanded. 
This Vote made the King very uncaſy, and 
wiſh that he had ſhewn more Compliance with 
the late Houſe of Commions, who were likely 
to ſhew him in Return more Complaiſance 
than he found he could expect from this. But 
he ſaw there was no Room for contending, 


but with Civility; and therefore as ſoon as 


the Vote abovementioned was turned into a 
Bill, and had paſſed both Houſes, he came to 
the Parliament on Purpoſe to give his Aſſent 
to it. At the ſame Time he made a Speech, 
in which he let them know, that in his owri 
Opinion it would be dangerous to diſband fo 
many of the Forces at that Time; but that 
he came however to paſs it in Compliance 
with their Defires, that there might be no 
Appearance of Diſtruſt or Jealouſy between 
himſelf and them, This Speech produced Ad- 
dreſſes from both Houſes, in which they re- 
turned the King their moſt hearty Thanks for 
his gracious Expreſſions, but at the ſame Time 
let him ſee that they could not agree with his 
Senmnens on mar Foie. EEE: 
The King finding the two Houſes concur- 
red in diſcharging the Land Forces, gave at 
laſt effectual Orders for doing it, though with 
great Reluctancy. But he was more eſpecially 
concerned at his being obliged to ſend away 
his Regiment of Datch Guards; which had 
attended him from his Cradle in all the Acci- 
dents of his Life. He reſolved to make 
one Effort to try the good Nature of the 
Houſe of Commons; and ſent them a Meſ- 
ſage, all in his own Hand-writing, to let 
them know, that the neceflary Preparations 
were making for tranſporting the Guards, that 


came with him, out of England; and that he 


intended to ſend them away immediately, 
unleſs out of a Conſideration to him, the 
Houſe were diſpoſed to find a Way for conti- 
nuing them longer in his Service, which he 


' ſhould take very kindly, It was moved upon 


this to appoint a Day to conlider of this 
Meſſage; but the contrary Party was fo preva- 
lent, that the Motion was rejected. Inſtead 
of that, the Hoyſe in a Body preſented an 
Addreſs to the King, in which they ſaid they 
were mightily troubled they, could not com- 


ply with his lagen Meſſage, and at the 


ſame Time have due Regard to the Conſtitu- 
tion he came over to reſtore. That they begged 
of him to truſt his ſacred Perſon with his 
own Sübjects, who had fo eminently fignalixed 
themſelves in the late War upon all Occaſions. 


The King anfwersd them with ſuch a Pru- 
dence and Moderation, as was ſuitable to the 
Occaſion, and thoſt likely to work ôn them. 

But though his Anfwer was well taken, j 
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of foreign Miniſters and Potentates. 


could not make the Commons alter their Re- 
ſolutions; ſo that the Dutch Guards were ſoon 
after ſhipped off for Holland, which occa- 
fioned ſome Murmurings among the Well- 
affected, who thought the forcing away that 
Regiment was a needleſs Hardſhip and Diſre- 
ſpect put upon the King. | 

The Houſe fin the next Place voted 15,000 
Men to be the Guard at Sea for the next 
Year. And for diſbanding the Army, main- 
taining the Fleet, and Guards and Garriſons, 
they voted 1,484,0151. to be raiſed by a 
Land Tax of Three Shillings in the Pound. 
They afterwards voted Proviſions for ſeveral 
Debts ; but thoſe Votes were not put in Execu- 
tion this Seſſion. On the 47h of May, 1699, the 
King came to paſs all the Bills that were pre- 
pared for the Royal Aſſent; and after a ſhort 


Speech prorogued the Parliament. In about a 
| Month after he embarked for Holland. 


The King did little during his Stay in Hol- 
land, but receive the Viſits and Compliments 
After a 
Summer's Reſt, he embarked for England in 
October, and in November met the Parliament. 
The Speech he made, though elaborate, and 
full of thofe Expreſſions of Affection and 
Care for the Publick that are fitting and uſual 
upon thoſe Occaſions, was not ſuitably an- 
ſwered by the Commons. They remembered 
that in the Speech the King made at the laſt 
breaking up of the Parliament, he expreſſed 
a Diſſatisfaction with their Proceedings in re- 
lation to the Land Forces. So that their Ad- 
dreſs of Thanks for the laſt Speech, ſeemed 
rather an Anſwer to the former. They be- 
ſought his Majeſty, that ſince the Neceſſity 
of a mutual and entire Confidence between 


himſelf and his Parliament was fo apparent, 


he would be pleaſed to ſhew Marks of his 
higheſt Diſpleaſure towards all who ſhould 
8 to miſrepreſent their Proceedings to 
im, aſſuring him in Return of the utmoſt 
Care on their Parts to prevent any Miſunder- 
ſtandings between his Majeſty and his People. 
The King would not ſeem to underſtand — 
Meaning, and returned them a very obliging 
Anſwer. | | 
In the Year 1700, the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria dying, on whom the Spaniſh Mo- 
narchy was to devolve by the Partition Trea- 
ty, a new Treaty was concluded of the ſame 
Kind. The Arch-Duke Charles of Auſtria 
was to have all the SHaniſb Dominions within 
and without Europe, except what by the 
former Treaty had been aſſigned to the Dau- 
phin and France, The Duke of Lorrain, 
inſtead of his own Country, which was to 
be given to France, was to have the Dutchy 


of Milan; and the Prince Vaudemont the 
County of Bizſche, | 


Fuly 29, the Nation had an inconceivable 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


Loſs in the unexpected Death of the Duke 
of Gliceſter, Son of the Prince and Prince; 
of Denmark, at ten Years old ; who was the 
only Child of their numerous Offspring that 
reached even that ſcanty Meaſure of Life. Hz 
Death was occaſioned by his over-heating him. 
ſelf at the Entertainment and Rejoicing made 
upon account of his Birth-day five Days he. 
fore; which ended in a Fever. He was 2 
young Prince of great Hopes; having a natunl 


Aptitude and Diſpoſition for thoſe Accompliſb. 


ments that become thoſe who are born torule, 

A Fire was kindled this Summer in the 
Northern Parts of Europe, by an Alliance con. 
tracted between the Kings of Denmark and Pj. 


land, and the Czar of Muſcovy, againſt the King 


of Sweden, The Pretences they gave for thi 
League were various; but the true Reaſon was 
that the King of Sweden being young and unfixd 
in his Throne, they hoped ſo powerful a Con- 
federacy might be able to ſhare his Dominion 
amongſt them, at ſuch 'a Juncture. King 
William could not be unconcerned. at a Wx 
that was ſo unjuſt in itſelf, and might hay 
ſuch fatal Conſequences on the Repoſe of Zu. 
rope. So that England and Holland very forn 
interpoſed their friendly Mediation to heal thi 
Breach. But this proving ineffectual, the 
King ſent a Squadron of 30 Engliſb and Dutch 
Men of War into the Sound; which joined 
with the Swedes, and both together came be- 
fore Copenhagen. The King of Denmark wa 
at that Time in the Territories of the Duke 
of Holſtein, the Brother-in-Law and Conk- 
derate of the King of Sweden, which that 
Prince had unjuſtly invaded. When the News 
was brought him of the Danger his Capita 
City was in, and that befides, the Swedes were 
landed in the Iſle of Zeeland; finding himſelf 
unable to relieve his Country otherwiſe than 
by a Treaty; he being cooped up with his Army 
in Holſtein by ſome Swediſb Frigates that cruiſed 
upon the Coaſt, he at laſt conſented to entet 
into Negotiations of Peace. After a Debate 
of but fix Days, the Affairs of his Dan 
Majeſty requiring Diſpatch, the Peace W 
ſigned Auguſt 18, N. S. at Travendale in 
Holfein, between Denmark, Sweden, and tht 
Duke of Halſtein, with the Excluſion of My 
covy and. Poland, with whom the War wen 
on to the Advantage of the Swedes. _ 
The Projects of France for an univerſal Em- 
pire, had been the Scourge of Chriſtendon 
for the laſt thirty Years ; having been ſo zul. 
ciouſly laid, and fo dextrouſly executed, 5 
they went on with all imaginable Succels d 
they were on the very Point of Completios 
and no humane Succour or Delixerance # 
peared; when the Divine Providence int 
poſed from above, and ſcattered them int in 
and Smoke. But theſe Warnings proved 


fufficient, and he now laid the Plan & e 
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WILLIAM III. 
Powers of Europe could be content to ac- 
quieſce in this perillous State of Things, the 
French Ambition, puffed up by their ſignal 
and unexpected Succeſs, would not ſuffer 
them to be quiet long, So that a War with 


ther Deſign more important than any before. 
And it pleaſed God to continue the ſame Me- 
thod of Providence towards him; granting 
him Succeſs that rendered him for a Time 
-eater and more formidable than ever; but 
fing him fo high, only to make his Fall the 
more ruinous, and his Puniſhment the more 
exemplary. 

The Marquis de Harcourt, Ambaſſador of 
France at the Court of Spain, followed his 
Inſtructions ſo well, that by laying before the 
Spaniards the Diſhonour. and Damage that 
would accrue to their Nation from the Parti- 
tion Treaty, diſpoſed them to receive a King 
fom France, though their old Enemy, rather 
than ſuffer ſuch an Alienation of their Domi- 
nions. He applied himſelf in particular to 
Cardinal Poriscarrero with ſo much Succeſs, 
that he prevailed upon him to get the King of 
Spain to ſign a Will, by which he bequeathed 
his Crown' to the Duke of Anjou, ſecond Son 
to the Dauphin. This Will was ſigned October 2, 
N. S. of this Year, and in about a Month 
after the King of Spain died. The Will be- 
ing opened after the King's Death, a Copy of 
it was ſent into France, The Earl of Man- 
chefter, Ambaſſador at the Court of France, 
being informed of this, aſked the French 
King what he intended to do in this Conjunc- 
ture; putting him in Mind withal, of the 
Engagement he was under to the King his 
Maſter. But that Tie was like to be of very 
little Force now; and though the French King 
told him, he would not take a final Reſolution 
till the Earl ſhould receive an Anſwer to his 
Diſpatches into England, yet before that An- 
{wer came, he cauſed the Duke of Anjou to be 
declared and ſaluted King of Spain. And what 
was yet of more Effect, he ſent his Troops to 
take Poſſeſſion of all the Span; Netherlands 
in his Behalf, which they eaſily became Ma- 
ſters of, there being no Forces there in a Con- 
dition to oppoſe them. 

This unexpected Event threw a dark 
Cloud over the Face of Affairs in Europe. 
The Evil that had long been feared, was come 
to paſs fo ſuddenly and ſo fatally, as admitted 
no Prevention, and ſeemed capable of no Re- 
medy. France was not only poſſeſſed of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, - which it had fo long 
been ſtruggling for, but of the whole Spaniſß 
Monarchy too; that the Riches of America 
might recruit the Wealth that Kingdom had 
been drained of by the expenſive Wars of al- 


moſt thirty Vears. Eng 4 was diſarmed, 


and what is worſe, divided; Holland was en- 
compaſſed by the French Power, which hung 


threatening over it; the Empire made a fair 


Appearance, but was-weak becauſe disjointed. 
5 that the Affairs of Chriſtendom were 


brought to as dangeron us a' Criſis as'could eaſily 


- 


be imagined! 


| King William ſaw "that, even though the 


France appearing unavoidable, he began to 
conſider of the fit Preparations for it. And, 


in the firſt Place, becauſe the preſent Houſe of 
Commons had not been fo complaiſant as he 


deſired, he thought fit to diſſolve the Parlia- 
ment Dec. 19, 1700, and call another to meet 
in the February following, Ee 

When the Parliament met, the King laid 
before them, in his Speech, the Neceſſity of 
making Proviſion for a Succeſſion in the Pro- 
teſtant Line, the Duke of Glouceſter being 
dead, and of providing againſt any ill Conſe- 
quences from the King of Spain's Death, and 
the Declaration of his Succeſſor, And, laſtly, 
he recommended to the Commons the Conſide- 
ration of an Aid, and to ſupply Deficiencies. 
The King's Speech being reported to the 
Commons, they unanimouſly reſolved, that 
they would ſupport his Majeſty's Government. 
They preſented an Addreſs to this Purpoſe in 
a Body ; which the King having thanked them 
for, left with them a Memorial he had received 
from the States-General, concerning which he 


deſired their Advice and Aſſiſtance. This be- 


ing read in the Houſe, and the Commons hav- 
ing conſidered the Treaties ſubſiſting between 
England and Holland, and the State of Europe, 
addreſſed the King to enter into ſuch Negotia- 
tions with Foreign Powers, as might conduce 
to the publick Safety, promiſing to ſupport 
and affiſt him in maintaining the Treaties 
made with the States-General. This dutiful 
Addreſs was anſwered by the King with all 
Returns of Kindneſs and Affection. And 
ſoon after he concluded an Alliance with the 
Emperor and the States, to maintain the 
Pretenſions of the former to the Span;jh Mo- 
narchy. e PH ee e ee 
The Commons took into their Conſidera- 
tion, the Motion made hy the King for ſettling 
the Succeſſion in a Proteſtant Line, and paſ- 
ſed a Vote to that Purpoſe. This was ſoon 
carried to other Countries, and alarmed thoſe 
Foreign Courts whoſe Princes were related to 
the Royal Family of England. The Dutcheſs 
of Savoy, Daughter to the Dutcheſs of Or- 
leans, and Grand-daughter to King Charles 
the Firſt, and as ſuch nearer in Blood than 
the Houſe of Hanover, ordered her Miniſter 
to proteſt” againſt any Thing that © ſhould be 
done in prejudice of her Right. But though 
that Minifter uſed a great deal of Art in be- 
half of his Miſtreſs, he was not much mind- 
ed; the Proximity of Blood being over- 
weighed 3 Profeſſion. of a Religion de- 
ſtructive of our own. ee eat 
In the mean Time, the Negotiations a- 


broad went on. The French King, chough in 
DR bis 
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his preſent Greatneſs he little feared the united 
Power of the Confederates, was yet too poli- 
tick to neglect the Advantage that might ariſc 
from dividing them. He ordered his Miniſter 
to perſuade, if poſſible, the States to enter in- 
to ſeparate Meaſures with him, without con- 
ſulting King William. But the States knew 
their Intereſt too well to be ſo groſly deceived. 
So that the Miniſter of England, and the 
States of Holland, delivered together Memo- 
rials to the Count d Avaux, the French Am- 
baſſador, the firſt inſiſting in general on a Se- 
curity for the King and his Allies ; and the 
other particularly demanding the Places and 
Fortreſſes of Venlo, Ruremond, Stevenſwaert, 
Luxemburgb, Namur, Charleroy, Mons, Den- 
dermond, Damme, and St. Donas, with all 
their Appurtenances. This Demand was made, 
not ſo much in hopes that it would be com- 
plied with, as to ſound the Intentions of the 
French Court. But they were ſo lifted up 
with Pride, that their“ Miniſter made anſwer 
to theſe Memorials, that as to the firſt he 
had no Orders to make any Reply to it, for 
that if the King of England had any Thing 
to demand, he might do it by his Ambaſſador 
at Paris, or the French Miniſter at London. 
As to the other, he ſaid his Maſter could give 
the States no other Security than the confirm- 
ing the Treaty of Ryſwick. 

Mean while the Republick of Holland was 
in a perilous Condition. The French Feet 
were upon their Throats, and they had no 
means to make any effectual Reſiſtance in caſe 
of an Attack. They ſent over to the King 
an Account of the 


againſt the formidable Power that almoſt ſur- 
rounded them. The King was deſirous to aſſiſt 
them, and laid their Repreſentation before the 
two Houſes. The Commons having delibe- 
rated thereon, unanimouſly reſolved, that they 
would effectually aſſiſt his Majeſty to ſupport 
his Allies, in maintaining the Liberties of 
Europe, and that they would immediately pro- 
vide Succours for the States General; and or- 
dered that Reſolution to be preſented to the 


King by the whole Honſe. The King re- 
ceived them with great Kindneſs, and thanked 


them for the Zeal they expreſſed for the com- 


mon Cauſe. 


During this Seflion, the Vote for. ſettling 
the Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover was 


turned into a Bill, and received the Royal 


Aſſent. Soon after the Parliament was diſ- 


ſolved, : and the King went to Holland, where 
he employed much of his Time in viewing 
the Fortifications of Berghen-op-20om, Fort 
_ Phillippina; and other Places; formerly Fron- 
tters towards Spain, but now towards the more 


formidable Power of France, While he was 


there, the French Court, ſeeing the Firmneſs 
of the States in doing nothing but in concert 


1 


great Danger they were 
in, and their Inability to defend themſelves 


few excepted; upon which they laid exceflive 
Duties. So that all Things tended-to an open 


Rupture. 


Health declining apace, and his Strength al- 


with the King of England, broke off the Cy. 
ferences, and recalled their Ambaſſador ; yy, 
at parting left a Memorial with the State, 
penned in fo haughty and menacing a Style , 
plainly ſhewed that the Court of France though 
themſelves above keeping Terms with their 

Neighbours any longer. 

This appeared ſtill more evidently by why 
happened ſoon after. On the 26 of Septen. 
ber, N. S. the abdicated King James died 3 
St. Germains en Laye ; and tho' there was 50 
open Rupture between himſelf and King /i 
ham, the French King cauſed the pretends; 
Prince of Wales to be proclaimed with giert 
Solemnity, King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Had this Proclamation only affe&e 
King William in particular, the Inſult on our 
Country had been very great. But as the Py. 
lament had at their very laſt Meeting ſettled 
the Succeſſion in a Proteſtant Houſe, it va; 
become a national Affront too, and ſhewed 
how ſecure the Court of France was of pro- 

voking the neighbouring Powers. 

This impolitick Contempt ſhewn for our 
King and Countrey, was accordingly reſented, 
The King ſent Orders to his Ambaſſador in 
France, the Earl of Mancheſter, to come 4. 
way immediately without taking his Audience 


00 
0 


of Leave; and ordered Monſieur Pouſfn, the | 


French Secretary in England, to leave the 
Kingdom by a certain Day. The Parliament 
was not fitting, but Addreſſes came from every 
Part of the Nation, filled with all the Indig- 
nation that could be expreſſed for ſo great an 
Inſolence. 5 | 

King William in the mean Time was buſy 
in perfecting an Alliance between the Empe- 
ror, England and Holland, which was con- 
cluded in September. This Treaty was framed 
in the Nature of Propoſals. upon which France 
might come in; and accordingly the ſame 
was communicated to the Spaniſh Ambaſlador, 
otherwiſe it was agreed to have Satisfaction 
given to the Houſe of Auſtria, in relation to 
the Spaniſh Succeſſion, to recover Flanders out 
of the Hands of the French; and that the 
Enghſh and Dutch ſhould keep whatever they 
could conquer in the Veſt Indies. But the 


Court of France was ſo far from making the 


leaſt Step towards an- Accommodation, that 
they prohibited all Sorts of Goods and Mer- 
chandizes of the Growth and Manufacture 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ſome 


The King embarked for England at the he- 
ginning of November, and landed there on þ1s 
Birth-day, November 4. But he found bs 


moſt exhauſted by the long and conſtant Br 
tigues he had gone through for thirty fo 
and not long after his Arrival he told the bo 
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of Portland in his Garden at Hampton-Court, 
that he found himſelf ſo weak that he did not 


expect to outlive another Summer. Never- 


theleſs he applied himſelf to Buſineſs with as 
much Diligence as his Weakneſs would let 
him. The firſt Thing that came before him 
was, to conſider whether he ſhould not diſ- 
ſolve the preſent Parliament, the Commons 
having treated the impending Dangers from 
France with ſo much Negligence. The King 
was at firſt againſt it, on Account of ſome 
Expreſſions in the Speech he made to them at 
parting, which implied that he ſhould meet 
them again. But this Scruple being got over, 
a Proclamation was at laſt iſſued for diſſolving 
the Parliament, and ſummoning another to 
meet on the zoth of December, to the great 
Joy of one Part of the Nation, and the no 
leſs Mortification of another. 
The Elections were carried on with great 
Heats and Animoſities; but the Dangers from 
France ſo wrought upon the Electors and 
Eleted, that the Members proved of a Tem- 
per more complying with the King's Incli- 
nations than the laſt. The Parliament met 
at the Time appointed, and the King made 
an excellent Speech to the two Houſes, in 
which he mentioned to them the Indignity 
offered to himſelf by the King of France, in 
proclaiming the pretended Prince of Wales ; 
and the Danger to which Europe lay expoſed, 
by his ſetting his Grandſon on the Throne of 
Spain, He acquainted them with the Al- 
liances he had concluded for the common 
Good, which he promiſed ſhould be laid be- 
fore them; adding a Motion for Supplies, 
and a pathetick Exhortation to Diſpatch and 
Unanimity. | | 
The two Houſes were in a very good Hu- 


mour ; and ſent agreeable Addreſſes to the 
King. But before any Buſineſs of Conſequence 


could be perfected, the King's ſudden Death 


quite changed the Face of Affairs. He had 
been in a weak and decaving State of Bod 

for a conſiderable Time befote he died ; but 
he would not be reſtrained by it from his fa- 
vourite Diverſion of Tunting. But on the 
21/t of February, 1702, as he was riding from 
Kenſington, to hunt near Hampton-Court, his 
Horſe fell under him, as he was putting him 
to the Gallop, and threw him off fo unlucki- 
ly, that with the Fall his Right Collar-bone 
was broke, upon which he was carried to 
Hampton-Court, where the broken Bone was 
ſet. In the Afternoon the King, contrary to 
every body's Advice, would needs return to 
Kenhington, finding himſelf pretty well, and 
ſlept moſt of the Way in his Coach. How- 
ever there was for ſome time a good Appear- 
ance of his Recovery ; till on the 47h of March, 
after having taken ſome Turns in the Gallery 
at Kensington, he fate down on a Couch, and 
fell aſleep, by which he got cold; and was 
ſoon after taken with a ſhivering Fit; which 
turned to a Fever, accompanied with a Vo- 
miting and Looſeneſs. Upon this the Phyſi- 
cians were ſent for, who adminiſtered ſeveral 
Remedies, which gave him ſome Eaſe, but 
could not reſtore his Health. For from that 
Day forward his Strength and Spirits decayed, 
till on Sunday the 8th of March, he expired 
about eight a Clock in the Morning. He 
was buried on the 127% of April, with as 
much Solemnity as was conſiſtent with a 
private Funeral ; and was depoſited in King 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Weſtminſter- Abby, 
in the fame Vault where the Bodies of King 
Charles TI. and Queen Mary had been laid *, 


King William, as to his Perſon, was of a middle Size, but ill ſhaped, .and ſomewhat round ſhouldered ; his Face of a light 
brown Complexion, and hard featured; his Eyes exceeding Zo and piercing ; and his Conſtitution always weak and infirm. He 


fate well on Horſeback, which Poſture beſt became him. 


unting and Shooting were the Relaxations he uſed after the Fatigues 


of Buſineſs, and the Toils of War; for he had little Taſte for Literature, Sciences, or the beautiful Arts. He loved the Com- 
pany of Men of Wit, which ſeemed the only polite Entertainment he was delighted with ; for as to Muſick and Poetry he had 
ſcarce any Reliſh for them. Beſides Dutch, which was natural to him, he ſpoke French to a great Perfection, and Engliſs and 
German tolerably well. Tho' he had a wonderful Evenneſs and Steddineſs of Temper on great Occafions, he would be peeviſh 
and paſſionate about ſmall Matters ; but it was ſoon over, and he would be then the beſt-natured Man in the World. He was 
not inſenſible to the Fair-Sex, it being known he had two Miſtreſſes; and he would ſometimes drink freely. He had a Re- 
ſervedneſs of Temper which was not agreeable to the Exgliſʒ Nation; and this joined with ſome other Incidents, kept him from 
being well beloved. But, however it was, whether thro' Misfortune, or wrong Management, he had the Unhappineſs throughout 
5 Reign, to be very little truſted by his Parliament and People; and this Want of Confidence expoſed him to many Morti- 
cations, King William had no Iffue. | ES; RE ; Ep | — mms 
Queen Proms Bus adorned with every thing that is lovely and attractive in Womankind. Her Perſon was tall and weli-propor- 
tioned ; her Complexion was not fair, but the Features of her Face being regular and well ſet together, and her Eyes lively 
and piercing, ſhe might be called a beautiful Woman. But her Mind was a Summary of every princely Qualification, and 
Chriſtian Virtue. She had a great Solidity of Judgment. Depth of Reflection, and Strength of Mind, which ſhe had greatly 
improved by Reading; being converſant with the beſt Writers in the Eg. Freneb and Dutch Languages, which were almoſt 4 
equally familiar to her. Her Piety was fincere, fervent and habitual. She had a ſublime Idea of the Chriſtian Religion in 
general, and a particular Veneration and Affection for the Church of England. She delighted in Acts of Charity and Bene 
licence ; and ſaid, ſhe wondered that the true Pleaſure that accompanied doing Good, did not engage- Princes to purſue it more 
*Qually. Her conjugal Virtues, her Humility, , her Candour, her Sincerity, were equal to her other Excellencies. In thoſe 
dteps of her latter Years, which ſeem capable of u hard Conſtruction, ſhe weighed the Reaſons ſhe went on with great Caution 
and Exactneſs. And ſhe was only determined to accept the Crown, becauſe ſne was perſuaded, that no other viſible Means 
Vere left to preſerve the Proteſtant Religion, not only here, but every where G 171 1 Pty 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


The Reign of Queen ANNE. 


S ſoon as the News of King William's 
Death could be made known, the two 
Houſes of Parliament aſſembled, according to 
that moſt prudent Conſtitution in the Act de- 
claring the Succeſſion. The Lords then ſent 
a Meſſage to the Commons to acquaint them 
with the King's Death; whereupon they una- 
nimouſly voted to addreſs the Queen, to con- 
dole with her, and congratulate her Acceſſion 
to the Crown. Then the Lords acquainted 
the Commons that they had given Orders for 
proclaiming the Queen that Afternoon. 

The Privy- Council aſſembling at the ſame 
Time, the Queen came to them and made the 
ſolemn Declaration uſual on thoſe Occaſions. 
She then cauſed all thoſe who had been 
Privy-Counſellors to the late King, to take 
the Oaths to herſelf in the ſame Quality. 
At the fame Time ſhe wrote to the Privy- 
Council of Scotland, to impower that Coun- 
cil to act as before, and to order them to iſſue 
out the ſame Power to all in Office in that 
Kingdom, to act in like Nlanner, till new 
Commiſſions ſhould be ſent. The two next 
Days were ſpent in receiving the Addreſſes and 
Congratulations of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury with 
the Biſhops then in Town, and the City of 
London. On the third Day the Queen went 
to the Houſe of Peers, and made her firſt 
Speech to the Parliament, in which ſhe re- 
commended to them the reducing the Power 
of France, and an Union of the two King- 
doms; and it was anſwered by Addreſſes from 
both Houſes full of Duty and Loyalty. 

Theſe Forms being over, the Queen began 
to apply herſelf in earneſt to the ſerious and 
weighty Cares of her high Station. But before 
'we enter upon the Hiſtory of this Reign, it 
will not be amiſs firſt to take a View of the 
State of Affairs both at Home and Abroad, at 
the Beginning of it. | 

By ſettling the Duke of Anju on the 
Throne of Spain, and by ſeizing the Spaniſh 
. Netherlands, the French King was become Ma- 

ſter in Effect, though not in Name, of the 
Power of Spain as well as that of France; 


befides the immenſe Wealth of the Spaniſh i had 

Counteſs of Marlborough, who enjoyed an 
| - and the 
Electors of Bavaria and Colen who were in 
ented his Strength Sold d St. 
acknowledged Sufficiency; though his Me" 


Weſt Indies. Burgundy and Alſace had increaſed 
his Dominions towards Germany 


Alliance with him, augm 


on that Side. Thus he had France, and 


Spain, and Flanders, and a great Part of Ger- 
many, with the Gold and Silver of Peru and 
Mexico, all at his Devotlſön. So that his Power 
in the late Reigns, which even then filled all 

conſidering Men with very melancholy Ap- 


wanted the Aſſiſtance of the other Allies t0 


ſions that State muſt be under. 


too great to 


Parliament, when ſhe told them that ſhe knew 


was attended by many 


The Earl of Morlborough, this Lady's Ho! 


prehenſions, was almoſt inconſiderable when 
compared with his preſent Greatneſs, Ty 
oppoſe this formidable and ambitious Prince 
England, Holland, the Emperor and Empire 
of Germany had united themſelves by the Ma- 
nagement of the late King, and formed th: 
Grand Alliance, to which the King of Por. 
tugal and Duke of Savoy ſoon after acceded. 
The Emperor of Germany on his Part laid hi 
Claim to the whole Spaniſb Monarchy ; and 


make it good. Holland ſaw at their Gates 
the ſame Power that had brought their Repub. 
lick into ſo much Danger in 1672; fo that it 
is needleſs to ſay what Alarms and Apprehen- 
The German 
Princes and Imperial Cities near the Frech 
Frontiers were in the ſame Condition, and un- 
der the ſame Fears as the Dutch. England 
was ſecure indeed, by its happy Situation and 
inward Strength, from any ſudden Attempt; 
but had too much Intereſt in the Welfare of 
the neighbouring States, to be an idle Spech- 
tor of their Slavery and Ruin. And beſide, 
the Affront offered to our Country by pro- 
claiming the pretended Prince of Wales, was 
paſs unreſented. So that for 
theſe different Reaſons, theſe Powers were ei- 
ſily engaged in that famous Confederacy, The 
War indeed was not yet proclaimed; but erer 
one ſaw that an open Rupture could not be 
far off. | en, 
This was the State of Affairs abroad. At 
home our Country was happy in a Queen, 
who had no Views but for the Proſperity and 
Welfare of her People, and whoſe Inclina- 
tions and Aims could not be better expreſſed, 
than in her own Words in her Speech to the 


her Heart to be entirely Engliſh. And ber 
Love and Care of her Subjects was anſwered 
on their Parts, by the moſt entire Confi- 
dence, and the moſt ardent Affection. She 
atten great and. wiſe Coun- 
ſellors; only infected with the Diſeaſe of 
Courts, Envy and Emulation of each oth: 
As Princes are feldom without Favourites, the 
Queen had a particular Affection for Sarab the 


uncommon Degree of Favour with her 
band, was both a Soldier and Stateſman of 


did. not now appear with that dazling La 
that it did afterwards, This Nobleman ha 


married a Daughter of his to the Son of the 


Lord Godolphin, an experienced Courtier, 4" c 


wiſe and able Miniſter; and this Allian® 
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uniting the Intereſts of thoſe two great Men, 
they found Means to ſupplant their Competi- 
tors by the Counteſs of Marlborough's Credit 
with the Queen, and to procure the Staff of 
Lord Treaſurer for the Lord Godolphin, and 
the Commiſſion of General for the Earl of 
Marlborough. | | 

The Queen in the firſt, Place ſent a Letter 
to the States-General, to aſſure them of her 
Friendſhip, and ſteddy Adherence to the Mea- 
ures lately taken with them. And ſoon after 
the Earl of Marlborough was ſent over, to en- 
ter into a more ſtrict Alliance with that State. 
Theſe Steps encouraged the Dutch to look their 
preſent Dangers in the Face with Alacrity and 
Firmnels. 0 

The Houſe of Commons ſettled the ſame 
| Revenues on the Queen as had been granted 


Queen, when ſhe went to paſs the Act to that 
Purpoſe, promiſed to allow 100,000 J. per 
Am. out of her own private Revenue, to be 
applied to the Publick Service ; which won- 
derfully delighted the People, and was ac- 
knowledged by Addreſſes of Thanks from both 
Houſes of Parliament. 

The War abroad appearing unavoidable, a 
Conſultation was held in the Privy-Council 
thereupon, The Earl of Rorheſfter propoſed, 
that the Engliſb ſhould engage therein only as 
| Auxiliaries, which was oppoſed by the Earl of 
Marlborough ; who alledged not only that the 
Honour of the Crown was concerned to make 
good the late King's Engagements, but that 
France could never be reduced within reaſon- 


cipal in the Quarrel. This Opinion was agreed 
to by a Majority, and a Declaration of War 
was drawn up. This was communicated to 
the Houſe of Commons for their Advice there- 
upon; who promiſed to aſſiſt her Majeſty to 
the utmoſt in carrying on the War. And up- 
ed againſt France. | 

Little was done of Importance after this, 


ams Death, he was informed that the Princes 
and Dukes of Wolfembuttle were raiſing Men 
for the French Service with French Money, 
in the very Bowels of the Empire. To re- 
preſs this Attempt, ſo dangerous both in its 
Example and Conſequences, that great Prince 


and difarm them. The King died, but the 

gn went on ſucceſsfully ; and the Elector 
Hanover with his Troops made an Irrup- 
non into that Principality, and blocked up 


N 05 ſo hard preſſed were obliged to ſubmit; 
n "ra Troops they had raiſed for the French 


to the late King. Upon this Occaſion the 


able Bounds, unleſs England engaged as Prin 


on this aſſurance War was ſoon after proclaim- 


during this Seſſion of Parliament. The great 
dene of Affairs lay in the Military Opera- 
tions by Sea and Land. Before King Villi- 


ad concerted Meaſures with the Dukes of 
aver and Zell, to fall upon thoſe Princes 


Volfembuttle, the Capital City. The Princes 
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Service, were taken into the Pay of the Elec- 
tor of Hanover, : 

The Elector of Cologne had admitted French 
Garriſons into all his ſtrong Places; ſo that 
the Republick of Holland was ſurrounded al- 
moſt on every Side by the Troops of that Na- 
tion. To remove this Thorn from their Side, 
the Siege, of Keyſerſwaert, a ſtrong Poſt in 
that Electorate, had been concerted by King 
William. This Enterprize had been carried 
on but ſlowly and with Difficulty, on ac- 
count of the bad Weather ; but at length 
News was brought that Keyſer fwacrt was 
ſurrendered to the Prufjan and Dutch 
Troops. | 

An Attempt had been made by the French 


upon Nimeguen, which was near ſucceeding. 


But the Engliſb and Dutch Troops, who were 
at a great Diſtance, having Notice of the 


Danger that Town was in; marched to fecure 


it with ſuch critical Expedition, that they 
came up to 1t half an Hour before the French, 
and ſaved it. While the Army was near this 
Town, the Earl of Mar/borough arrived there. 
The Marefchal Boufilers, who commanded 
the French Army, made it his great Care 


throughout this Campaign to avoid an Engage- 


ment. The Earl of Marlborough finding it 
impoſſible to draw him out of this cantious 
Conduct, made uſe of the. Opportunity to be- 
ſiege and take firſt Venlo, then Ruremond, and 
laſtly Stevenſwaert, three ſtrong Places upon 


the Maeſe ; by which the Navigation of that 


River was opened, and Maeſtricht, almoſt. 


blocked up, was freed and ſecured. And 
following the Tide of his Succeſs, the Earl 
afterwards beſieged the City and Citadel of 
Liege, and made himſelf Maſter of them. 

On the Side of Germany the Elector of Ba- 
varia threw off the Maſk, declared ſor the 


French, and ſurprized Un, the Capital of Sua- 
bia, and an Imperial City. Upon this Act of 


Hoſtility, the Imperial Diet at Ratiſbon re- 
ſolved to declare War againſt France and 


Spain ; and requeſted the Emperor to proceed 


againſt the Elector of Bavaria, according to 
the Conſtitution of the Empire. On the o- 
ther Hand, the Elector ſent a kind of Mani- 
feſto to the Circles of Suabia and Franconia, 


requiring them to accept a Neutrality, and not 
to meddle with Foreign Affairs. But theſe 


Orders were little regarded. Soon after ſome 
Letters between the Elector, and Mareſchal 


Catinat, the French General, were inter- 
cepted, by which the Practices of the Elector 


to diſturb Germany, in Conjunction with the 


French, plainly appeared. Upon this the two 
Miniſters of Bavaria and Cologne were forbid 
to come any more to the Imperial Diet; and 
on Sept. 30, 1702, N. 8. the Declaration of 
War was publiſhed. Though this happened 
ſo latein the Year, the Seaſon did not paſs over 
without an Encounter, © For Prince Lewrs of 
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Baden, who commanded the German Army, 
having weakened his Forces by great Detach- 


ments ſent to hinder the Conjunction of the 


French and Bavarians, was attacked unex- 
pectedly in his Camp by the former, who 
were very much ſuperior in Number. The 
German Horſe were at firſt put into ſuch Diſ- 
order, that the Battle ſeemed utterly loſt, 
But the Foot behaved themſelves ſo well that 
they turned the Scale, and obliged the French 


to fly in their Turn. 


In Italy the Succeſs was as doubtful as on 
the Side of Germany. Prince Eugene of Sa- 
voy, who commanded the German Forces, 
was attacked by the French and Spaniards at 
Luzzara, who being very much ſuperior in 
Numbers, thought to have ſurrounded him. 
But he made ſo brave a Stand, that he drove 
them from the Field, and opened his Way 
through them. But the Inequality of Num- 
bers gave the others ſo great an Advantage, 
that though they had the worſe in this En- 
counter, they gained ſeveral Poſts from the Ger- 
mans afterwards, and the Succeſs of the Cam- 

ign ſeemed determined on their Side. 

The Operations of War were as active in 
another Part of the World. King William had 
laid the Plan fof a Deſign to invade Spain; 
having Intelligence that many of the Spani/b 
Grandees were ready and willing to declare for 
the Houſe of Auſtria, if they could be ſup- 
ported by a Body of Forces. With this In- 
tention great Preparations were begun, and 
after his Death carried on diligently both in 
England and Holland. Every Thing was now 
ready, and the Confederate Fleet ſailed from 


St. Hellen's July 1, 1702. It conſiſted of fifty 


Ships of the Line of Battle; thirty Engliſb, and 
twenty Dutch, commanded in chief by Sir 
George Rooke ; which convoyed a great Fleet 
of Tranſports, carrying near 14,000 Land 
Forces, under the Command of the Duke 
of Ormond. They ſteered their Courſe to- 
wards Cagiz, but were ſo long detained by 
Calms 2nd contrary Winds, that it was the 
twelfth of Auguſt before they came to an 
Anchor in the Bay of Bulls, about two 
Leagues from that City. Advice being brought 
that there were two very convenient Bays to 
make a Deſcent, a Council of War was called. 
The Duke of Ormond, vehemently preſſed to 
land the Soldiers there, and make a ſudden 
and vigorous Attack upon the Town; which 
was filled with ſo much Conſternation at this 
unexpected: Viſit, that they ſeemed not at all 
likely to make any Refiſtance. But this was 
oppoſed by others, eſpecially the Sea Officers; 


ſo that it was at laſt reſolved to attack firſt 


the Fort of St. Katherine, and Port St. Mary, 
to make their Approach to Cadiz the more 
ſecure. . Accordingly the Land Forces were 


fet on Shore in the Bay of Bulls, and made 


themſelves Maſters of Rota, Fort St, Katherine, 


- 


couraged by the Example of their Officer, 


ing propagated among the Spaniard: gay 


But the Ground proved ſo boggy, that the 


and Port St. Mary's. But when the Soldicg 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of Port St. Mary, 
and found the Houſes forſaken by the Inha. 
bitants, but repleniſhed with Stores of go0d 
Wine, they drank of it ſo greedily, that the 
Diſcipline of War could no longer reſtrai 
them. So that though they were forbid 1, 
offer any Injury to the People, they fe 
to plundering, and doing all the Miſchict 
that the uſual Licence of Soldiers, inflamei 
by Drunkenneſs, and what was worſe, en. 


could put into their Heads. This was one 
great Cauſe of the ill Succeſs of this Enter. 
prize; For the News of theſe Diſorders he. 


them ſuch an Averſion to our Troops, thi 
none of Note came to join them during thei 
Stay there. In the mean Time the Garrif 
of Cadiz recovered their Surprize, and were 
conſiderably reinforced. They ſecured the 
Paſſage into the Harbour by a ſtrong Boon, 
and ſinking of Ships at the Entrance; ſo that 
it was judged impracticable to force it till the 
two Forts of Puntal and Matagorda were t- 
duced. The Fort of Matagorda was attempted 
by a Body of 6000 Soldiers under the Com- 
mand of Baron Spaar the Dutch Generil, 


Beſiegers could neither erect Batteries upon 
ſo yielding a Foundation, nor dig Trenches 
deep enough to cover the Men. So that after 
ſome fruitleſs Efforts, it was at laſt reſolved 
to abandon the Deſign ; and the Troops be- 
ing all re-imbarked, the Fleet ſet fail for 
England. | | 

As they were purſuing their Voyage Home- 
wards, full of Diſcontent, and Shame, and 
Murmuring, and mutual Complaints, and Ac- 
cuſations, which ever accompany diſappointed 
Enterprizes, it happened that Sir George 
Rooke ſent three of his Ships into Lagos By 
upon the Coaſts of Portugal, to water there. 


Mr. Beauvoir, Chaplain of the Pembritt, 


out of Curioſity went aſhore, and chancing to 
meet the French Conſul, the latter upon Mr. 
Beauvoir's ſpeaking to him in French, com- 
menced an Acquaintance with him, and en- 
tertained him two Days at his Houſe, During 
the Converſation that paſſed between them, 
the French Conſul in. boaſting of his Maſters 
Strength, let flip a Hint, that he had a gre* 
Fleet juſt arrived from the Je Indies, at Ji 
upon the Coaſts. of Gallicia. It happened 
too, that before Mr. Beauvoir went aboil 
again, he met another Gentleman, who . 
ſent Expreſs by the Imperial Miniſter to de 
Fleet with an Account of the ſame Thins 
Upon theſe Advices the Fleet was a little co” 
forted, and hoped by ſome notable Action ® 
Vigo, to make amends for the Diſappointmeit 
at Cadiz. do IP" 
The Fleet came to; an Anchor before f 15 
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wars 


Queen ANNE. 


OHober 11. They found in that Port thirty 
Men of War, and two and twenty Galleons, 


under the Command of Monſieur Chdteau- 
Renault. 


There was a narrow Streight at 
the Entrance of the Harbour, guarded by a 
Fort, and alſo by ſeveral Batteries erected up- 
on the Shore ; beſides a ſtrong Boom laid 
acroſs it. Within the Harbour the Enemies 
Men: of War were ranged in the Form of 


_ H alf-Moon, with their Broadſides towards 


the Streight that gave Entrance into it. When 
the Confederates ſaw this formidable Prepara- 


5 tion made for their Reception, they judged 


that it would be impoſſible for the Ships to 
make Way into the Harbour, through the 
Fire of ſo many Cannon as were planted 
along the Streight there were to paſs through. 
It was therefore reſolved to ſet ſome of the 
Land Forces aſhore, who ſhould attack the 
Fort, and poſſeſs themſelves of the Batteries, 
before the Ships came up. This was accord- 
ingly done, and 2500 Men were landed un- 


der the Command of the Duke of Ormond. 


The Spaniards attacked them, after they were 
ſet on Shore; but the Engliſh bravely. re- 
pulſed them, and marched on to the Fort; 
which they took, and poſſeſſed themſelves of | 
A. 6 great Battery of thirty-eight Pieces of Can- 
Then Vice-Admiral Hopſon came up, 
155 went with all the Sail he could make a- 
gainſt the Boom, and broke it, and got into 
the Harbour. But his Entrance there had 


like to have coſt him dear; for the other 
hes that followed him ſtuck in the Boom, 
"Ind were forced to cut their Way through 

it; while the Vice-Admiral's Ship 


ſtood a- 
lone expoſed to all the Enemies Cannon. A 
Fi ire-ſhip alſo laid him Aboard, and ſet his 
Ship on Fire, upon which many of the Sailors 
leapt into the Sea. But it happened that the 
Fire-ſhip blew up; and having a great Quantity 


of Snuff aboard (it being only. a Merchant- 


Man made Uſe of upon that ſudden Exi- 
gency) the Snuff almoſt put out the Fire. 
So that by the Endeavours of thoſe who re- 
mained aboard, the Ship was preſerved. Mean 
while the Boom was cut to Pieces by the 
Engliſh and Dutch Ships, who making their 
Way through it, came one after another in- 
to the Harbour, The French Admiral- ſecing 
the whole Fleet ready to fall upon him, and 
the Fort and Batteries aſhore poſſeſſed by the 
Engliſh, ordered his own Ship to be ſet on 


other Ships of his Fleet; ſo that fifteen Men 
of War were ſeen flaming at once ; the Men 
making their Eſcape to Land, "The .Gal- 
leons had been carried up the River; but 
Orders were given to ſet theſe alſo on Fire, 
leſt che ſhould be ſeized by the Conque- 
08.” The Engliſh and Dutch were now 
buſily employed in ſaving what they could 
from the general Deſtruction, and they mw 


Fire; and the ſame Thing was done by the 
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ſerved ten Men of War, and nine of the 
Galleons; the reſt being either ſunk or burnt. 
The Booty was very conſiderable, though the 
Enemy did their utmoſt to deſtroy what they 
could not carry away, It was computed that 


about fourteen Millions of Pieces of Eight 


were ſaved out of the Galleons by the French, 


before the Engliſh and Dutch Fleet came up; 
and that about fix Millions were either taken 


or deſtroyed. Bat there were rich Goods alſo 
aboard them, valued at as much more, of 


which about a fourth Part was ſaved by the 


Enemy, another fourth Part taken, and the 


reſt deſtroyed. This Service performed, the 


Fleet failed away for England, leaving Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel to refit as many of the Ene- 
mies Ships as could bear the Sea, and deſtroy 
the reſt, The Succeſs at Vigo ſilenced the 
Murmurings about the Miſcarriage at Cadix. 
Some Officers were queſtioned about their 
Miſbehaviour there which had fo fatal Con- 
ſequences; and Sir Henry Bellaſis, who was 
found faulty, was diſmiſſed from the Queen's 
Service. 

The Earl of Marlborough about this Time 
arrived from Holland; and it was not long 
before Sir Edward Seymour waited upon him 
with the Thanks of the Houſe of Commons for 
his Services the laſt Campaign. Thoſe Services 
were certſ}nly very great and eminent; but his 
noble Talents were ſullied and diminiſhed Dy - 


an inordinate Love of Money; a Diſpoſition 


which his Circumſtances had, made formerly 
excuſable, but ought certainly to have been 
left in his Aſcent to. the high Adyancement he 
was arrived to. He had not been long in 
England, before his Lady perſuaded the Queen 
to add to the Title of Duke, which was a 
Recompence worthy his Services, an addi- 
tional Penſion of five thouſand Pounds a Year 
out of the Poſt Office, under Pretence of ſup- 
porting the Honour. But becauſe this could 
be granted only during the Queen's Life, ſhe 
was prevailed on to ſend a Meflage to the 
Houſe of Commons, to defire them to make 
the Penſion perpetual. The Duke's Friends 
were angry, and his:Enemies delighted, with 
ſuch a Meanneſs in his great Character; ſo 
that when the Queen's Meſſage came to be 
conſidered, there was ſo much ſaid agaitiſt it, 
and: ſo little for it, that the Houſe reſolved 
upon an Addreſs, in which they repreſented 
to her Majeſty the evil Conſequences ſuch a 
Precedent of alienating the Crown Revenues 
might have; concluding with a ſhort: and 
grateful Mention of the Duke's Merits, which 
by a noble Mind ought to have ban Nö 
above a Penſion. 

Soon after the dee u a 'Meſlags 
from the Queen, agreed to augment the Forces 
with ten thouſand: Men, but upon Condition 


that the States ſhould prohibit all Commence 2 


and See with Nabe The Lonk:” 
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Geneva Merchants. 


alſo addreſſed the Queen to the ſame Purpoſe, 
The Reaſon why the Houſe inſiſted on this 
Prohibition was, that the French found it dif- 


ficult to remit Money to Italy or Germany, 


without the Help of the Engliſpbd, Dutch and 
And a Diſcovery was 
made about this Time of an Intercourſe of 
Bills of Exchange, between ſome French 


Bankers at Paris, and ſome Merchants at 


London. 
During the laſt Summer there happened an 


Action in the Weſt Indies, between a French 
Squadron under Monſieur du Caſſe, and a 
Squadron of Engliſh Ships, under Admiral Bem- 
Bond. But the Captains of the Engliſb Admi- 
ral not ſeconding his Endeavours, the French 
Squadron eſcaped ; Admira] Bembom loſing his 
Leg by a Cannon-Shot, of which Wound he 
afterwards died. Three of the Captains, K:r- 


by, Wade, and Conſtable, were tried at a Court 


Martial for Cowardice, and Neglect of Duty; 
and Kirby and Wade were ſhot to Death at 
Plymouth. Some little Actions alſo paſſed by 
Land in America, but without any remarkable 


| Conſequences. 


he Tranfactions abroad in 1703 were very 


various and remarkable. On the Side of Ger- 
many the warlike Motions began earlieſt, and 


continued longeſt. The French began the 
Campaign betimes with the Siege of Fort Kebl, 
over againſt Straſburgh; upon the Rhine. The 
Elector of Bavaria appearing evidently to be 
in the Intereſt of France, the Emperor ordered 
his Forces to make an Irruption into his Coun- 
try, which they did in two Places. But the 
Bavarians being in Arms, one of thoſe Par- 
ties received a ſignal Defeat. The Elector al- 
ſo took Ratiſbon, where the Imperial Diets 
uſe to be held; and the French after an un- 
ſucceſsful Attempt, opened a Paſlage into Swa- 
bia, and joined the Bavarian Forces, The 
Emperor and Empire were in the ntmoſt Dan- 


ger from ſo great a Body of Troops in the very 


Heart of their Country. There were indeed 
German Armies to make Head againſt them ; 
but the utmoſt they could do was to keep the 


French at a Bay. But this was not long to 
be hoped for; for there appeared on the ſud- 


den a new and almoſt an unthought of Dan- 
ger from the Side of Italy. For the French 
King had ordered the Duke de YVendoſme, who 
commanded his Army there, to paſs the 
Mountains, and make his Way to join the 
Frencb and Bavarian Forces. This appeared 
no difficult nor tedious Undertaking; the ſmall 
Country of . Tyrol] being the only Interval be- 
tween the Elector of Bavaria's Country, and 
the Alpine Mountains that ſeparate Italy and 


| Germany,” And the Elector of Bavaria was 


to enter the Country of Tyrol, to facilitate the 
Paſſage of the Duke de Yendoſme. This En- 
terprize, had it ſucceeded; would have proved 


in all likelihood the Ruin of the Emperor, 


\ 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


but it pleaſed Providence to diſappoint RF 


the Meaſures between the Elector of Bavaria 


and the Duke de Vendoſine were fo ill con- 
certed, that the Elector invaded Tyrol at one 
End, before the French were ready on the 
other. And the Elector, being met by the 
German Forces, was obliged to retire to his 
own Frontiers. The Duke de Yendoſme came 
afterwards; but when he had made a Shift to 
get over the Mountains, he found his Progreſ 
ſtopped by the Germans ; and received Advice 
at the ſame Time of the Elector's Retreat 
This obliged him to repaſs the Mountains, af. 
ter doing ſome inconſiderable Miſchief in the 
Country; which ſaved the Empire from a moſt 
imminent Peril. | 
The Elector returning from his unſucceſ;- 
ful Expedition into Tyrol, joined the Prench 
Army again, and marched towards the great 
and wealthy City of Augſburg. They came 
within Sight of it; but by the Conduct of 
Prince Bewrs of Baden, were obliged to quit it. 
But ſoon after a Body of Imperial Troops was 
ſurggiſed and defeated by the French and Bava- 
ria and about the ſame time the Fortreſs of 
QRBri/ac was taken by the French. Not con- 
et with this Succeſs, Marſhal Tallard fat down 
"before Landau, notwithſtanding the Seaſon of 
the Year, for it was now the Beginning of 
Winter. That Place being of very great Im- 


portance, the. Confederate Powers were ſo 
much concerned for it, that after the Army 
in the Netherlands was put into Winter Quar-. 
ters, they ordered a great Body of Fo 


be detached from them to go and aſſiſt in the 


Relief of Landau. The Preach did the fame 


from their Army ; and this Detachment got 
to the Beſiegers at Landau, before the Con- 
federate Forces arrived there, or indeed had 
any Knowledge that the others were come, 
This engaged the Hereditary Prince of Heſe- 
Caſſel, who commanded the Troops of the 
Allies, in an imprudent Attempt upon the 
French, in which he was defeated, and obliged 
to retire at a Diſtance. The Governor of 
Landau underſtanding this, and having 10 
farther Hopes of any Relief, ſurrendered the 
Place. And the French and Bavarians making 
uſe of the favourable Time, would not ye 
leave the Field, but came a ſecond Time be- 

fore Augſburg. The Governor defended it 

bravely a few Days. But the Affairs of the 

Germans were in ſo low a Condition, that ? 

Letter was ſent him to make the beſt Terms 

he could, there being no poflibility of relieving 

him. This Letter was intercepted by the 

Elector; who, upon reading it, ſent it to the 

Governor by the Meſſenger that brought l. 

So that a Capitulation was ſoon agreed ol 

and the Garriſon marched out, and left th 
Place to the French and Bivarians. Ibe 

taking this. Place ended the long Campaign. 


The Emperor was not only diſtreſſed b) the 
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unjuſt Invaſion of the French, and the De- 

ſection of the Elector of Bavaria, but alſo 
on the Side of Hungary; in which Kingdom 
the aukward Politicks of the Court of Vienna, 
by Perſecutions and Oppreſſions of different 
Kinds, had raiſed a formidable Inſurrection. 

The Hungarians gained ſo many Advantages 
over the Emperors Troop's, that there was no 
ſmall Apprehenſion of a Siege at Vienna itſelf. 

At the ſame time they publiſhed a Manifeſto, 

in which they ſolemnly declared, that they 

had not the leaſt Intention of withdrawing 
themſelves from the Emperor's Allegiance, de- 

firing only to enjoy peaceably their Religion 
and Liberties under him. But neither the 

Reaſonableneſs of the. Complaints of theſe 

People, nor the dutiful Proteſtations they 

made, nor the imminent Danger the whole 
Empire was in, could work upon the un- 

tractable Councils at Vienna, ſo as to make 
them allow that poor Nation the juſt and 
cheap Redreſs they deſired. 

In the Netherlands, and on the Lower Rhine, 
the Confederate Arms, under the Conduct of 
the Duke of Marlborough, were attended with® 
Proſperity and Succeſs. The Duke began 
this Campaign with the Siege of Bonne, in 
the Territories of the Elector of Cologne, which 
was taken in leſs than a Month, by the uſual 
Forms in Sieges. Bonne being taken, the 
Duke of Marlborough came and rej ioined the 
Confederate Army; which being ſuperior to 
the, French in Number, he endeavoured to 
draw them to a Battle, but in vain; they 
retiring continually before him Wl they. were 
got within their Lines. 

While every one was intent on the Mo- 
tions of the two great Armies, the States re- 
ceived an unexpected Alarm on the Side of 
Antwerp. The Dutch maintained a Body of 
Forces on that Part of the Country, to guard 
their Frontiers againſt. the French who were 
in Poſſeſſion of all the Countrey to the Weſt- 
ward of the Scheld. Theſe Troops were ob- 
ſerved by a ſuitable Number of. French Forces, 
defended by Intrenchments. Theſe two Bo- 
dies had continued hitherto without any Mo- 
tion, quietly watching each other. But the 
French found Means to get a Reinforcement 
lent them from the main Army, with ſo du 
Secrecy, that the Confederates had not timel 

otice of it. With this Addition of Strengt th 
they came out of their Lines, and attacked 
the Dutch, Troops. Theſe defended. Mey 
ſelves very bravel , and. the Fi ht. as, ha 

N S 75 
and obſtinate. But the French had ſo mu 
the Advantage of Numbers, that the . Dutch 
Were forced to give Way d it was not 
without Difficulty that the w ©, Roth Army eſcaped 
being cut off and deſtroyed, But the Courage 
by: Prudence of the Commanders, aſſiſted by 
F coming on of Night, enabled the Dutch 
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ſuch Care to reinforce them, that this 4 Aion 
had no farther Conſequences. 


The Duke after this formed a Defan to 


force the French Lines, but was oppoſed by 
the Field Deputies of the States. - Theſe laſt; 
finding the French would not be drawn to a 
Battle, were willing to make Uſe of the Op- 
portunity to drive them to a farther Dittance 
from their own Country, by taking the ſtrong 
Towns they were poſſeſſed of in its Neigh- 
bourhood. So that by their Management, the 
Deſign of attacking the French Lines wes 
laid aſide; and the Siege of Huy in the Bi- 
ſhoprick of Liege was reſolved on. In ſeven 
Days the Garriſon was brought to capitulate, 
and were made Priſoners of War, in order to 
be exchanged for thoſe Troops of the Allies 
that were taken at Tongeren, After this 
Town was taken, it was again propoſed to 
attempt the French Lines, but diverted by the 
Dutch Deputies a ſecond Time for the ſame 
Reaſon. So that a Reſolution was at laſt taken 
to beſiege Limburg, which ſurrendered after 
a Siege of eighteen Days; and the taking of 
this Town concluded the Campaign. 

About this Time the Queen revived the 
moſt ancient and noble Order of the Thiſtle 
in Scotland; and the Duke of Argyle, the 
Duke of Athol, the Marquis of Annandale, the 
Earl of Dalkeith, the Earl of Oræney, and the 
Earl of Seafield, were made Knights; the Queen 


diſpenſing with the Ceremonies and Solemni- 
The Enfigns of the 
Order are, a green Ribbon, which ho Knights 


ties of their Inſtalment. 


wear in the ſame manner as the Knights of the 
Garter wear a bl ue; and a Star with the St. 
Andrews Croſs. Their Motio is, Nemo me 
impune laceſſit. 

The Emperor bad cauſed the, Archduke 


Charles. to be, proclaimed King, of Spain at 
Vienna. But an Power of 3 and Hol- 


land being neceſſary, to make good the Claim, 


chat titular Prince was obliged to make a Pro- 


reſs into thoſe Countries. He arrived i in En- 


gland not long after the Seſſion of Parliament 


was begun, and was received at Court with 
eat Splendor; which Reception was anſwer'd 


| on his Side by that Condeſcenſion and Obſequi- 
gulneſs which the State of his Affairs required. 


fter a few Days Stay at Windſor, he ſet out 


fo ar. Porthm outh, and going aboard, the Engliſs 
pd Dock Fleet ſet fail, to convoy him t 


nd ie" e eee 
ths Day s out at Sea, there aroſe ſo furious 


a gtarm from the South Weſt, that the Tranſ- 
ports could bear the Sea no longer, and. were 
forced to make the beſt of their Way into 
our on Harbours. The Men of War aa 
r. but ſo 
the 2 it neceſſary to put 


9 much 
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not without PETR 3000 of their Men behind 
them, But the Duke of Marlborough took; 


mam of them were 
* Ei This was done with ſo 


in, in order to 
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Bridge to be laid over the 1 
-- Which was done to blind 
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much Expedition, that in a very ſhort time 
the whole Fleet got out to Sea again, and ar- 
rived ſafely in Portugal. 
We are now entering upon the Tranſ- 
ations of the Year 1704, a Year that ſhines 
among the brighteſt recorded in Story. The 
ſame wiſe and juſt Providence that had per- 
mitted the wicked Projects of the French Mo- 
narch to ſucceed and prevail, ſo as to in- 
feſt and alarm all Europe for almoſt forty 
Vears, had prepared in this Vear a Day of 
Vengeance and Chaſtiſement for him; that 
ambitious Princes in future Ages might re- 
member him and fear; and to eſcape his 
Puniſhment, avoid his Crimes. And now, in 
one important Day, his vaſt Deſigns, the La- 
bour of an Age, were diffipated, and brought 
to nothing; his Armies, that had been the 
Terror of Europe for half a Century, were 
difarmed and deſtroyed; and Chriſtendom 
was delivered from the long Fears and Alarms 
which his Power and Ambition had raiſed ; 
while the full Glory of this happy Succeſs 
reſted upon our Queen and Country. 


The diſconſolate State of the Emperor at 


the Cloſe of the laſt long Campaign, has been 
above related. His Condition was fo help- 


leſs, that he was obliged to ſeek Protection 


from England and Holland. Count Wrati- 
flaw, the Imperial Envoy in England, hum- 
bly repreſented to the Queen the imminent 
Danger of his Maſter's Countries by the French 
and Bavarian Forces on one Side, and thoſe 
of Hungary on the other. That the Empe- 
ror of Germany, once the chief of Chriſtian 
Princes, had now no Refuge to fly to from 
the utmoſt Ruin and Deſolation, but her Ma- 
jeſty's Goodneſs and Compaſſion, and the 
Power of her Arms. He therefore beſought 
her Majeſty to give Orders to her General to 
conſult with the States, of the ſpeedieſt Me- 
thods for ſaving Germany from a total Sub- 
verfion ; by which ſhe would obtain immor- 
tal Honour to herſelf, and the Bleſſings and 
Thanks of a mighty Prince for an Obligation 
C ett TS 


be Repreſentation was favourably an- 


fwered ; the Duke of -Marborough having ſome 
Time before laid a Plan for the Relief of 


the diſtteſſed Emperor. He went over into 
Holland about the Middle of April, and laid 
before the States the Deſign he had formed. 
The Succeſſes on the Side of the Dutch Fron- 


tiers during the two laſt Campaigns, Having 


it to be aſſembled as ſoon! all 


— 


of ENGLAND, 
Stratagem had its Effect; for the Encny 
concluded that his Deſign was to march to. 
wards the Moſelle, and make an Irruption in. 
to France by the Way of Lorrain. Thy 
were confirmed in this Error by the Way he 
took as ſoon as the Army began to moye 
For he advanced thro' the Dutchy of Julien 
and the Electorate of Cologne, to Coblentz , , 
Place fituated on the Conflux of the Rh; 
and the Moſelle. A great Body of Troop 
under the Mareſchal de Villeroy, were ordered 
that Way to oppoſe him; but they were much 
diſappointed, when inſtead of marching up 
the Moſelle towards Traerbach, which they 
expected he would firſt attack, they found 
him advance along the Rhine through the Ele. 
cdorate of Mentz, and the Landgrave of Heſe. 
Darmſtat's Country. They then ſuppoſed he 
intended to beſige Landau; and the Mare 
ſchal de Tallard croſſed the Rhine in order 
to oppoſe the Duke's imagined Paſſage. But 
not long after he had made this Motion, he 
was informed the Duke had turned to the 
left, and was u full March towards the 
anube through the Dutchy of Wirtenber,, 
which manifeſted his true Deſign, when the 
Enemy could not prevent it, When the Duke 
had entered the Dutchy of Wirtemberg, he 
halted for ſome time ; and there it was that 
he firſt met Prince Eugene of Savoy, Soon 
after Prince Lewis of Baden came to meet 
him ; and between theſe three great Com- 
manders, the Motions of the Armies were 
concerted, It was not to be doubted that the 
French would come to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and therefore it was a- 
greed, that Prince Eugene ſhould repair to the 
German Forces on the Rhine; either to pre- 
vent the Paſſage of the French, or to keep 
them from joining the Elector. The Duke of 
Marlborough , and Prince Lewis of Baden, 
were to force their Way into Bavaria. 
The EleQor, who was encamped nei 
Ulm, an Imperial City on the Danube, hear- 
ing of the Motions of the Allies towards hi 
Country, croſſed that River to obſerve them; 
and ſent to ſecure an advantageous Camp 
that lay on its Banks. On the Confluence af 
the Danube and the Leck, which laſt River 
divides Bavaria from Suabia, ſtands the Tow 
of Donatwert, where there is a Bridge 0" 


the Danube, which gives free Paſſage into the 


EleQor's Country. This Place, beſides i- 
Garriſon; was covered by a numerous Body d 
Forces, poſted at Schelſenbergh hard by ipal 
a'rifing Ground, and defended with firos 
Intrenchments. Thither the Confederates d. 


| redted their March; upon which the Ele 


ſent a ſtrong Reinforcement to the War 
who were already poſted there. The Duke 
Marlboraugh went firſt with a great Bo 1 
Horſe and Foot, Prince Lewis of Bain i, 
lowing” with the reſt of the Army. Re 
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Duke found the Enemy very advantageouſly 
fituated ; but the Importance of the Place 
made him paſs by | 
it, The Attack began by the Engliſh and 
Dutch Foot, who were at firſt ſo rudely re- 
pulſed, that they twice gave Way. But 
Prince Lewis of Baden having the Fortune to 
light on that Part where the Intrenchments 
were weaker, forced them, and getting over, 
bore down all before him, The Enemy be- 
inz made to {yield in one Place, ſoon gave 
Wav on all Sides; ſo that the Engliſb and 
Dutch forced the Intrenchments in a third 
Attack. The Enemy's Camp was then filled 
with Fear, and Flight, and Slaughter; the 
Confederates purſuing the Bavarians to the 
Banks of the Danube, and either killing or 
taking Priſoners thoſe who did not eſcape by 
ſwimming over the River. The Elector, in- 
formed of this Defeat of his Forces at Schel- 
lenburgh, ſent Orders to his Garriſon at Do- 
nawert to burn the Bridges and Magazines, and 
to leave the Town, to prevent their bein 
taken by the Allies. But theſe preſſed ſo; 
cloſely upon them, that the Garriſon was 
forced to leave the Town before thoſe Orders 
could be fully executed. | 
In the mean Time, the Elector of Bava- 
ria found himſelf in the utmoſt Diſtreſs and 
Perplexity. . He ſaw his Country expoſed to 
utter Ruin and Deſolation, while himſelf was 
unable to afford it any Aſſiſtance, For not 
being in a Condition to meet the Allies in the 
Field, he was forced to retire from them, 
and ſhelter himſelf under the Cannon of Aug/- 
burgh ; abandoning his Dominions that he 
might preſerve his Army. But before the 
Confederate Generals proceeded farther, it 
was thought proper to offer him Terms of 
Accommodation. Theſe being more favour- 
able than the Elector had Reaſon to expect in 
his preſent Circumſtances, were ſoon agreed 
on; and the Elector promiſed to come in 
Perſon to the Confederate Camp to ſign them. 
And thus a general Calm and Tranquillity was 
upon the Point of being eſtabliſhed again in 
Germany, after the violent Storms that had 
torn it ſo long. 5 1 
But it happened unfortunately that before 
this was. done, News came that the Mareſchal 
de Tallard had made his Way through the 
Black Foreſt, and was upon full March to 


join the Elector. This 1 — diſſipated all 
Hopes of Peace; and the Rlector ſent Word, 
chat ſince the King of France made ſuch great 
Efforts to aſſiſt him, he thought thimſelf 
obliged in Honour to remain firm to his Al- 
lance, This Meſſage kindled the War again 
more fiercely than ever; and Word was ſent 
the EleQor, that if he would not perform his 
Promiſe, his Country ſhould be put under 
llitary Execution. This not prevailing, by 
a dererity that could only be excuſed by the 


| 


the Difficulties in taking 
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Neceſſities of War, a Body of Forces was ſent 
out with thoſe dreadful Orders. Theſe Troops 
went on plundering, burning and deſtroying 
all the Towns and Villages as far as Munich, 
the Capital City of the Electorate; fo that 
for twenty Miles round the whole Countr 
was on a light Fire; the poor Inhabitants be- 
ing driven into the Woods and Fields, with- 
out Habitation or Shelter from the Weather, 
after having ſeen all they had, carried awa 
or deſtroyed. This fierce Execution being 


over, the Confederate Generals deliberated on 


their future Proceedings. And it being im- 
poſſible to attack the Elector in his ſtrong 
Camp near Aug/burgh, it was reſolved to be- 
ſiege his fortified Towns, and to begin with 
Ingolſtadt, on the Banks of the Danube, a 
little below Donawert. 5 

While theſe Things paſſed, the Mareſchal 
de Tallard having got through the Black Fo- 
reſt, came marching along the Side of the 
Danube, towards the Elector of Bavaria; 


g Prince Eugene with the Forces under his Com- 


mand, attending him all the Way on the 
other Side. The Mireſchal being come within 
about a Day's March of the EleQor, left his 
Troops and went to the Elector's Camp. 
Theſe two Commanders met and embraced 
one another with great Joy; the Elector 
thanking the Vareſchal for the ſeaſonable Suc- 
cours he. had brought him, and the Mare- 
ſchal complimenting the Elector on the great 
Firmneſs he had ſhewn to his Maſter's Al- 
liance. Their Armies when united, made a 
very formidable Force; and it was agreed, 
ſince the Forces under Prince Eugene were not 
yet joined to thoſe under the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Lewis of Baden, to endea- 
vour to attack them while they were ſepa- 
rate and alone. To this End the Elector left 
his Camp at Augsburgb, and joined with the 
French Troops under the Mareſchal. The 
united Army began then to move, with a 
Countenance as if they meant to paſs the 
Leck to attack the Duke of Marlborough, but 
with a real Deſign to croſs the Danube, and fall 
upon Prince Eugene. But the Prince was too 
circumſpect and penetrating to be ſo ſurprized; 
and as ſoon as their Armies were joined, right. 
ly judging what their next Motion wou be, 
he went to. the Camp of the Duke and the 
Prince of Baden, to acquaint them with his 
Suſpicions ; and ordered his own Forces to 
leave their Camp, and poſſeſs themſelves of 
another Poſt, which was both nearer to the 
main Army, and more advantageous. It was 
agreed by the three Generals, that Prince 


Lewis of Baden ſhould go on with the Enter- 


prize. of Hgolſtadt, and that the Duke of 

Marlborough joining with Prince Eugene, 
ſhould, confront the French and Bavarian 
Army. From this Conference Prince Eugene 

returned to his own Camp ; being aſſured by 
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to join him as ſoon as po 


Cavalry, 


fiſtence in the Winter. | 


moſt Celerity. 


both encamped 
_ . , Danube, which bounded the Lok 6f the Con- 
1 Camp, and the Enemys Right; ber 
VER boch were 1 555 TER pang Grounds, "with 
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the Duke of Marlborough, that he would come 
ſſible. That very 
Day the Elector and the Mareſchal croſſed 
the Danube, and landed at Lauingen, about 
ten or fifteen Miles from Prince Eugene's 
Camp, Upon this the Prince ſent away his 
Foot and Part of his Horſe to the ſtrong Camp 
at Schellenbergh, whence the Bavarians had 
been driyen before ; Workmen having been 
ſent thither upon the firſt Suſpicion of the 
Enemy's Approach, to put it in a defenſible 
Condition. Himſelf, with the reft of his 
paſſed the Night i in the other Camp; 
t the Horſes faddled, that no Time 
might be loſt upon any ſudden Emergency. 
The next Day, the Prince being informed 
that the Duke of Marlborough with the whole 
Army was near, and that the Enemy did not 
tir, ſent again for thoſe Troops that were at 
the Cam at Schellenbergh. And in the Even- 
ing of that Day the Duke of Marlborough 
himſelf arrived there with the main Army. 

The two Armies being ſo near, the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene went out 
the next Morning at Break of Day to view 
the Enemy, and found them advancing. to- 
wards the Confederate Camp. At One o'Clock 
that Afternoon the Quarter-Maſters of the 
Enemy's Army came to mark out a Camp, 
upon a riſing Ground between two Villages, 
about three or four Miles diſtant from the 
Confederates, called Lutzingen and Blenbeim; 
the latter of which is made immortal, by 
giving! Name to the memorable Victory gained 


but k 


near it on the following Day. And before 


Night the Enemy s Army came in View, 
and encam upon the Ground marked out 
for them, lying in Sight of the Confederates. 
Upon "this A Approach of the Enemy, the 
two Generals reſolyed, to attack them the 
next Day. Two Reaſons are ſaid to move 
them to this Reſolution, Firſt,- it . was ap- 
prehended the Enemy might fortify 


ſelves in that Poſt, and from thence ruin the 
neighbouring Countries in ſuch 4 Manner, ; 


—— the Dake's Army (on whoſe Preſence 
the 8 of the Empire depended). ſhould 
be obliged to leave Germany for want of Sub- 
In the next Place the 
Confederate Generals were informed, that 
the Mareſchal 4e Villeroy intended to follow 


the Mareſchal de Tallurd into Germany, to 


gn — great Body of Forces. And 
theſe Things made 9 uſe. the ut- 


The two Armies were very. 
Niiniber; being between fifty and fixty thou- 
fand Men each; the French according to our 
Accounts, baving ſome odds. were 
on the very Banks of the 
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them- | 2 


C (77 
near r 


| for Troops of. the French,, und, after # 


a Rivulet running along the Foot of each, 
a large Plain of about four Miles over hying 
between them. At Three o Clock in the 
Morning on the 13th of Auguſt, the Confe- 
derate Army began to move, and croſſed the 
Rivulet that ran by their Camp on ſeveral 
Bridges. The Enemy had ſoon Notice of 
this, and immediately called in the Horſe 
that were foraging, and prepared themſelves 
for the Fight. Five ſmall Villages that ſtood 
in the Plain between the two Armies, were 
ſoon after ſet on Fire by the Enemy. The 
Allies coming into the Plain ranged them. 
ſelves in Order of Battle, and the Enemy did 
the ſame; making two oppoſite Fronts of 


Cavalry and Infantry of four Miles in Length, 


The Left Wing of the Confederates was com- 
manded by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
was 5 by the Mareſchal de Tallard; 
their Right Wiag by Prince Eugene, who was 
to attack M. de Marin, and the Electo. 
The Batteries of Cannon but which the 
French had go Pieces, and the Confederates 

ly Fo), were erected. upon proper Emi- 
8 3. and Bridges were laid over a Rivulet 
which. ran at the Foot, of the Enemies Camp, 
and parted the two Armies. At laſt at almoi 
One o'Clock in the Afternoon all Things be- 
ing ready, Orders were Sen for. a general 
Attack. 

It began at the vas of Blenkeim, which 
ſtanding upon the Very Banks of the Danube, 
which bounded the ht Wing of the French, 
the Mareſchal de Tallard £9 ah commanded 
there, had filled it with Troops both of Horſe 
and Foot, left the Conkederates| poſſeſſing it 
ſhould $ gall his Wing in F lank.. Twenty - 
um e were ofdered- for. the Attack of 
this Place, and the five foremoſt Which were 
Engliſh, "marched. up through a dreadful Fire 
to 2 very, Palliſadoes with which the Vil 
lage was defended. But. their Loſs Was ſo 
reat before they carne thither, (for they ſtood 
the Auge of above 1, bf Men 5 the whil 


Palliſadoes, * were obliged to .give tack 
In their Retreat, a great Body of, olle o 
the French Gens 4 Armes r inen it- 
out from the 4 and purſued them 
were in great, Dunger df 
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the Heſſian Foot able the French to retire 
gain. The Village of Blenheim was attacked 
in another Place by another Body of Troops, 
but with the like ill Succeſs; the Aſſailants 
being driven back with great Loſs, after. three 
or four gallant, but unſucceſsful Attempts. 
Mean while the Confederate Horſe of the left 
Wing croſſed the Rivulet without Oppoſition 
from the Enemy, ſome over the Bridges, and 
ſome ſwimming thro' the Water. It was a 
great Overſight 1 in the French General to ſuf- 
fer this; but it is ſaid, that the Enemy ſo 
much deſpiſed the Attempts of the Confede- 
rates, that while they were croſſing, ſome of 
the French Commanders ſaid, the more of them 


this was true, their Confidence coſt them dear. 
For the Confederate Horſe putting themſelves 
in order of Battle, and having recovered a 
briſk Charge from the French Cavalry which 
put them into ſome Diſorder, they renewed 


the Fight with ſuch Succeſs, that they gra- 


the Top of the Hill. The French fought 
with great Courage, and gave back very ſlow- 
ly; and as often as they were broken, rallied 
again. But the Day was come in which the 
Greatneſs of France was to have its Period. 
The Mareſchal de Tallard, finding his Cavalry 
unequal to that of the Confederates, cauſed ten 
Battalions to advance to ſuſtain them, and the 
Fire of theſe Foot ſtopped the others for ſome 
time. But now the Scale of Battle turned; 

for the Troops of the Allies being ſoon re- 
inforced by ſome Infantry, the Confederate 
Horſe made another Attack with ſo much 
Succeſs, that they quite broke and routed the 
French Cavalry, and compelled them to aban- 
don the Foot; who being charged on all Sides, 
were entirely cut to Pieces. While this Slaugh- 
ter was making, the Mareſchal made a Shift 
to rally his broken Horſe (for almoſt all the 
Foot he had with him were killed); that he 
might conſider What to do in this. deſperate 
Condition. He would now have recovered 
his Dragoons and Infantry that were in the 
Village of Blenbeim; but while he was deli- 
berating to compaſs this, the Confederates 
made another more furious Charge upon his 


One Party took their way to the Right 
— Morſelingen, another right forwards 
towards Hachſtet, While a third Party was 
driven down the Hill to the Banks of the Da- 
ue in the utmoſt Confuſion and Diſorder. 
The River was ſoon; full of Men and Horſes; 
ſome throwing. themfſdves. 1 1 to eſcape by 
ſwimming ; others puſhed off from the Banks 
by the Crowd dee Abundance were 
ene before they couldireach the, oppoſite 
for tho the Danube is not very wide 
in that Place, being near its Source, yet the 
"oe, and Tumult were ſo great. every 


wt 4 


get over, the more there will be to kill. If 


dually gained Ground, till they. advanced to 


Coraley, which utterly routed and diſperſed 
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Man preſſing with Haſte and Fear to get be- 


fore his Fellow, and freſh Multitudes every. 


Moment plunging 3 in to eſcape the fierce Con- 
querors who were in hot Purſuit of them, 
or killing and taking the hindmoſt, that nei- 
ther the Horſe's Strength nor the Rider's Skill 
could avail any thing amidſt ſuch an univer- 
ſal Deſtruction and Terror. The Mareſchal 
de Tallard was borne along by the Flight of 
his Men to the River Side; but he — 25 to 
yield himſelf to the Purſuers, rather than try 


ſo hazardous a Paſſage amidſt a tumultuous 


Crowd, whom Danger had made inſenſible 
of DiſtinQion or Reſpect ; ſo that he was 
there taken Priſoner with many of his chief 
Officers, 

This is what paſſed on the left Wing of 
the Confederates. On the right Wing they 
had the ſame Diſadvantages to get over, and 
a more vigorous Reſiſtance to encounter. Their 
Forces were no ſooner over the Rivulet, but 
they were a ſo fiercely by the French, 
that great Numbers of them were killed, and 
many of the reſt were obliged to retreat over 
the Rivulet. After ſome time they rallied, 
and made a ſecond Attempt ; but were. again 
repulſed with Loſs. They were not yet diſ- 
heartened, but ventured upon a third Attack, 
in which they at laſt made the Enemy give 
way, and having once put them in Diſorder, 
purſued their Advantage till Victory declared 
itſelf entirely for them. So that by that time 
the Duke of Marlborough had compleated the 


| Defeat of the Mareſchal de 7. allard on the 


Left, he ſaw the Elector retreating on the 
Right from Prince Eugene's Forces, who cloſe- 
ly purſued him. The Troops that had been 
poſted in the Village of Blenbeim by the Ma- 
reſchal de Tallard, were now cut off from the 
reſt of their Army. So that being ſurrounded 
on all Sides, they capitulated, and ſurrendered 
Priſoners of War; there being no fewer of 
them than twenty eight] Battalions of Foot, and 
twelve Squadrons of Dragoons. 

Thus this memorable Battle . in one 
of the. completeſt and moſt important Victo- 
ries that has been ever known. It is reckoned 
that the Loſs of the French in this Battle, a- 
mounted to near eight and twenty thouſand 
Men, beſides four or five thouſand more who 


left them in their Retreat: 80 that above 


half of this great Army was left behind. The 


Damage of the Allies amounted to about four 
thouſand Men killed, and ſeven thouſand 


wounded, The Duke of Fe had a 


remarkable: Eſcape in his. Perſon, a Cannon- 


ball grazing under his Horſe, and covering him 
with Dirt, without any other Harm... 
This glorious Victory ſhed, a. bright Lig ght 


of Joy and Security over all che Chriltan 
World. Had this Battle been Joſt, 
be no doubt that 
Empire, had, ſoon been dai. of and thoſe; af 


„there can 
the Liberties of the 8 


9 P 5 : Eirope 


| 2 the World before. 
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Europe with them ; ſo that the Fate of Chri- 
ſtendom hung upon the Event of this impor- 
tant Day. But the Conſequences of this Vi- 
ctory put an End to the Fears that had diſ- 
For the broken 
emains of the French Forces being not in a 
Condition to make Head againſt the Confe 
derates, they were obliged to retire to their 
own Country. So that the Electorate of Ba- 
varia became a Conqueſt without Blood or 
Sweat; the Circle of Swabia recovered its Free- 
dom, and the Empire Safety and Tranquillity; 
and the Loſs of ſo many Veteran Troops as 
were killed or taken at Blenheim, gave a Shock 
to the French Power, which it never recovered 
afterwards. _ 5 : 

The Duke of Marlborough was willing to 
make uſe of the univerſal Conſternation the 
Enemy was in upon this Defeat, by entering 
upon ſome important Enterprize. On the 
German Side of the Rhine all Things ſubmit- 
ted; ſo that it was reſolved to attack Landau, 
on the other Side of that River. During this 
Siege the Dnke of Marlborough ſecured the 
City of Tiers. Landau being obliged to ſur- 
render after a long Siege, the Confederates 
befieged Traerbach, and the Surrender of that 
Place ended the Campaign. 9 | 

Mean time the Queen was daily entertain'd 
with the Congratulations of foreign Powers, 
and the loyal Addreſſes of her Subjects. on 
the Glories with which the Divine Providence 
had bleſſed her Reign. A Day of Thankſ- 
giving was appointed for the Succeſs of her 
Arms; upon which Occaſion the Queen came 
to St. Paul's Cathedral, with very great Solem- 
nity, attended by her whole Court, and the 
chief Officers State. Two Months after 
the Duke of Marlborough arrived in England, 
after having received a Profuſion of Reſpects 


and Preſents In -Germayy and Holland. He 


brought with him the Mareſchal de Tallard, 
and twenty ſix other Priſoners of Note, with 
the Colours and Standards taken at Blenheim ; 
which were ordered to be hung in Weſtmin- 
fer- hall. The Priſoners were ſent to Nor- 
tingham and Litchfield, to be guarded at large 
by a Regiment of Horſe, and allowed all man- 
ner of Freedom for ten Miles round. RR 


The Campaign in Savoy was ſucceſsful on 


the Side of France; Vercelli, Torea, and Vxr- 
+ue being furrendered to the Frentb. In Phy- 


rugul the Preſence of K ing Charles III. of 


Spain produced not that Benefit that was ex- 
pected. After the Ceremonies were paſt be- 
tween the two Kings, the Operations of the 
Campain began to be entered upon. But theſe 


were retarded by many Obſtacles. The Sol- 
tha the Fleet 
were very fickly ; and for want of proper Ac- 
commodations, which were not taken care of 

beforeband, many of them died. Beſides 

this, it being agreed in the Alliance with 


diers that were brought” over 


over, with Deſign 


of ENGL. AN p, 


England, that the King of Portugal ſhould 
provide Horſes for the Cavalry, the French 
Ambaſſador had taken care to buy up all the 
beft Horſes ; fo that thoſe who were provided 
were not of a proper Size or viremia, The 
chief Command was alſo divided. For by the 
Cuſtom of Portugal the Governors of the 
Provinces command in Chief all the Troo 

within their own Diſtricts: So that the Duke 
of Schomberg who was appointed General 0b 
the Engliſh and Dutch, was always matched 
with Portugueſe Commanders, who were ge- 
nerally not very fit for the Office, and perhaps 
for that very Reaſon, the more backward to 
be adviſed by thoſe who were. The Campaign 
began with theſe ill Omens, and ſuitable Syc. 
ceſs. The Spaniards under King Philip, called 
by the Confederates the Duke of Anjou, in- 
vaded Portugal, and carried all before them 

before the Portugueſe were in a Condition to 
oppoſe them. But at laſt they took the Field, 
and made an Irruption into Caſtile, to call off 


the Spaniurds into their own Country. But 


their Progreſs was ſoon ſto by the Heats 
of the Summer Seaſon, wv be violent in 
that Country, and obliged the Armies to put 
into Quarters of Refreſhment. The Court of 
England endeavoured to rectify what was 2. 
miſs, by ſending the Earl of Gallway to com- 
mand the Engliſb and Dutch Auxiliaries. He 
took the Field as ſoon as the Heats were 
| to invade Caſtile; but the 
Spamiards uſed ſuch Precantions as checked 
his Progreſs, till it was time for the Armies to 
go into Winter Quarters. Ot ii. 
In the mean time Sir George Rook received 
Intelligence, that the Garriſon of Gibraltar, 
at the Mouth of the famous Streights it gives 
Name to, was very weak. Upon this Infor- 
mation he failed thither, with a good Body of 
Marines aboard. When he came before th 
place, he firſt landed the Soldiers upon a ſmall 
Neck of Land that joins the Promontory of 
Gibraltar to the main Land, to cut off all 
Aſſiſtance from the Continent. He then ſum- 
moned the Governor to ſurrender; and upon 
his Refuſal cannonaded the Town with great 
Fury. The Spariards being dtiven from 2 
Battery at the Southermoſt of the two Moles 
that form the Haven, the Sailors landed and 
took Poflefſion of it. The Enemy had lad 
a Tram to the Powder Magazine there; which 
ing fired, the Magazine blew up, and killed 
and wounded above an hundred Men. But 
this Accident did not hinder the Sailors from 
advancing, and taking a Redoubt between the 
Mole andthe Town. The Place was very ſtrong, 
and the taking it mighit till have proved * 
Work of Time and Difficulty; bat the Sudden- 
neſs of the Attack, and the-Weakneſs of the 


Garriſon, made amends for other Diſadvantage: 


80 that after” no more than three Days S 
this important Place fell into our Hands; 5 
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Queen 


ſoon after ſtood a Siege of ſix Months, and at 


laſt drove the Beſiegers from before it. Soon 


after this an Engagement happened between 


the Confederate and French Fleets, who fell 
in with each other near Malaga ; the former 
confiſting of 53, the latter of 52 Ships with 
24 Gallies. The Victory was uncertain ; but 
the Fight had this good Conſequence, that the 
French Fleet, being glad to retire to their own 
Coaſts, could not be aſſiſting in the Siege of 
Gibraltar, which the Spaniards attempted in 
three Months after; the Marquis de Villada- 
rias, with 8000 French and Spaniards at- 
tacking it on the Land ſide; and ſix French 
Frigates aſſiſting them by Sea. But Sir ohn 
Leake, who was left by Sir George Rooke at 
Liſbon, hearing this, haſtened to the Relief of 
the Place with ſuch Celerity, that he ſur- 
prized two of the French Frigates in the Bay. 
He then reinforced the Garriſon with 2000 
Men, and returned to Liſbon. And the Place 
was ſo bravely defended by the Engliſh Gar- 
riſon under the Prince d Armſtadt, and ſo ſea- 
ſonably relieved, from Time to Time, by the 
Engliſb Fleet, that at laſt, after a Siege of five 
Months, the French and Spaniards were com- 
pelled to break up from before it. | 

At the Beginning of the Winter, the Par- 
lament of England met. The Queen re- 
ceived the Addreſſes of her two Houſes. of 


Parliament, to congratulate her on the happy 


Succeſſes of her Arms ; in relation to which 
it was obſerved, that in the Addreſs of the 
Houſe of Commons, the ſame Terms were 
uſed in mentioning the Succefles under Sir 
| . George Rooke, as thoſe under the Duke of 
Marlborough, which ſhewed a ſecret Diſincli- 
nation of ſome in the Houſe, to that great 
Commander. The Houſe of Commons went 
however with great Chearfulneſs upon. the 
Supplies of the Year, and made ſuch Diſ- 
patch in them, that on the ninth of December 
the Bills for that Purpoſe received the Royal 
Maat ert of nanad 7 2443 2 | 
The Houſes -of Parliament had honoured 
the Duke of Marlborough with their Thanks 
for the Part he had in the Succeſſes of the 
laſt Campaign; but the Houfe of Commons 
proceeded farther, and by proper Management 
was induced to addreſs the Quvpen to confider 
of ſome proper Means for perpetuating the 
Services performed by him. The Queen made 
Anſwer, That ſbe intended to grant to bim 
and his Heirs the Intereſt of the Grown, in the 
Honour and Mannor of: Woodſtock, and Hun- 
dred of Wooton ; towards which ſbe dgired 
the Afiftance f the. Houſe; and ' that "the 
Lieutenancy. and Rangerſhip | of tbe Parks, 
. with the Rents and s.of| the Mamor and 
Hundreds, being granted. for i two Lives, ber 


Majefty  defired that Incurabrance © might "be 
cleared. With all this the Commons: readily 
complied. Orders were alſo given for erect- 


him, he retired, . » 
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ing the magnificent Structure there, known 
by the Name of Blenbeim Houfe ; that the 
Rewards of the Duke's great Actions might 
be proportioned to the Services that obtained 
them. | 

The Campaign in 1705 on which great 
Expectations were raiſed, through the Supine- 
neſs and Remiſſneſs of the German Councils, 
was not ſo proſperous as the foregoing. Du- 
ring the Winter the Duke of Marlborough 
framed a Project for improving the great Suc- 
ceſs at Blenheim, by attacking in the Summer 
the Frontiers of France, by the Way of the 
Moeſelle. To this End he had agreed with the 
States to be content with his Abſence from 
their Frontiers, by repreſenting to them that 
the French were like to be fo fully employed 
by his Army, that they would have little 
Leiſure or Inclination ta give Diſturbance a 
where elſe. He alſo ſent to Prince Lewis of 
Baden to defire an Interview with him, to 
conſider of proper Meaſures to make the Ger- 
man Forces concur in this Enterprize ; which 
was agreed on, and Creutnatz in the Palati- 
nate was appointed to be the Place of Meet- 
ing. The French had early Intelligence of 
the Duke's Intentions, and with that Diligence 
and Celerity which they had ſhewed in the 
whole Courſe of the late long Wars, entered 
upon an Expedition to prevent him before he 
took the Field, by ſecuring ſome of the 
neighbouring Poſts. 'To this End the Mare- 
{chal de Villars came before Homburgh ; and 
becauſe his Buſineſs required Diſpatch, ſent 
Word to the Governor, that he knew the 
Place was not tenable againſt his Army; and 
therefore ſince Reſiſtance could fignify no- 
taing but to occaſion loſs of Time in a Siege, 
he threatned that if he did not ſurrender im- 
mediately, he would cauſe him to be hanged, 
and all the Garriſon put to the Sword. But 
the Governor made him a reſolute Anſwer, 
and fired upon his Men; which obliged them 
to draw off to a convenient Diſtance. The 
Stop the French met at this Place defeated their 


Deſign; and M. Villars being informed that 


Troops were drawing together to fall upon 


The Duke tock the Field immediately), 


after this. He firſt went to confer” win 


Prince Leis of Baden, with whom he agreed 


on the Meaſures to be taken. He then went 


ts: the-Army, which: was in the Neighbodt-. - 
hood of Tiers; and ſoon after the Forces be- 


gan to remove. They crofled the Rhine and 
ment, 


they marched directly towards the 


-a French A 
them. The French; upon the Sight of the 
| Confederates,” abandoned their Poſt, and ha- 
ſtened to poſſeſs themſelves of an ddvantagedus 


rmy about eight Hours March from 


Camp; which they fortified with: all Dili- 
7 W 
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gence, by caſting up Intrenchments, and 
cutting down Trees; fo that it was impoſ- 
ſible to attack them with tolerable Proſpect of 
Succeſs. - - „ 

But this was not the Duke's Deſign; which 
was only to face the French Army, while the 
Germans behind him ſhould attack Saar- Louis, 
a ſtrong Place on the Saar, which it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure before he advanced farther. 
But the Slowneſs and Remiſſneſs of the Ger- 
mans, maimed and fruſtrated the Duke's well- 
laid Schemes; for when he expected the 
German Troops to be beſicging Saar-Louis, 
he heard that ſcarce any of them were ſo 
much as moving that Way. Meſſenger was 
ſent upon Meſſenger to the Vnperialiſts, Wir- 
temberghers, Pruffians and Palatines, to 
quicken their March; and to other Princes 


who had promiſed to find Artillery, Horſes, 
and Waggons, to haſten thoſe Preparations. 


But - theſe Inſtances either came too late, or 
were ineffectual; ſo that the Duke was obliged 


to ſtill lie ſtill and unactive, and undergo 


that intolerable Trouble of expecting, with 
the utmoſt Impatience, thoſe who ſeemed 
ſcarcely to think of Him. In the mean Time 
he had the continual Mortification to find his 
Projects growing leſs and leſs practicable; his 
Army being cooped in a Neck of Land 
between the Saar and the Moſelle, where the 
Forage was almoſt conſumed ; which without 
any Attack from the Enemy, would ſoon 
oblige him to turn back. He waited in this 
Uneaſineſs and Vexation of Mind ſo long, 
till he found the Seaſon of Enterprizing was 
loſt; and though he ſtill continued in thoſe 
Parts, it was rather to clear himſelf from the 
Imputation of diſlodging too ſoon, than from 
any Hopes he retained of executing what he 
had deſigned. But while he was thus ſtrug- 
-gling with the Shame and Vexation that at- 
tends Diſappointments, a ſudden Advice from 
the Netherlands determined him at once to 
abandon this Enterprize. WIRD 
Upon the March of the Duke of Marlborough 
to the Mojelle, the States reſolved to ſtand up- 
on the Defenſive. To this End they had given 
Orders to thoſe Forces of theirs that , wete 
left to cover their Frontiers, to intrench them- 
ſelves near Maeſtricht, that in Caſe they 
ſhould be attacked by the French, they might 
ſhelter themſelves under the Cannon of that 
ſtrong Town. They imagined indeed, that 
nothing would be attempted on that Side by 


either Army; it being etpected that the 


French would be obliged to ſend ſo great a 
Detachment from thence to oppoſe the Duke 
of Marilorougb, as ſhould: diſable them from 
; undertaking any Enterprize in the Net ber- 
andi, But this proved a Miſtake. . The 
French ſoon found, that the Remiſſneſs of the 
German had more effectually maimed the 
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great Superiority gave them, and began to aq 


of Huy. The Town not being long defenj.. 


how long, and to how little Purpoſe; they 
had waited for the German Forces and Af. 


and broke up his Camp; and with ſwift and 


by the Troops of Weſtphalia, and were com- 
manded by 
The Mareſchal de Villars, upon the Dukes 


d Aubach hearing of this March, ſent Orders 
to the Governor of Saarbruck to quit the Ca- 


as the Enemy ſhould: appear. This unac- 


that had been erected there at a prodigious 
Expence, blew up the Fortifications, but 


quitted the Place. Beſides this, ſo line 
Care was taken to keep the German Foce 
together, that the French forced their Ln 
in one Place, and had very nearly done - 
fame: in another. Theſe unaccbuntable M. 


Duke of Mariborougb's Undertaking, than an 
Oppoſition of theirs could do. So that he. 
ing excuſed from weakening their Army in 
the Netherlands, they took the Advantage their 


offenſively. They came out of their Lines 
and in the firſt Place inveſted the ſmall Town 


ble, the Garriſon retired into the Caſtle 
where they made a brave Defence: But not 
being in a Condition to maintain themſelves 
long, they ſurrendered the ſame in a few Days. 
From thence the French Army marched to 
Liege, and inveſted the Citadel. 
The News of this coming to the Duke of 
Marlborough's Camp, the Deputies' of the 
States there were put into a great Alam, 
and earneſtly preſſed the Duke to haſten his 
Return to the Netherlands, to guard the Fron- 
tiers of their State. They repreſented to him, 
that the Forage all about was ſo conſumed, 
that the Army could not ſubſiſt in that Camp; 


ſiſtance that were promiſed them; and that 
it would be Loſs of Time to ſpend any more 
about an Enterprize which the Faults of other 
had made fruſtrate. The Duke was ſenſible 
of the Reaſonableneſs of theſe Repreſentations, 


long Marches, arrived in the Netherlands foon 
enough to fave the: Citadel of Liege; the 
French abandoning' the Town upon the 
News of his Approach. 19. 
He had not long been in the Netherland, 
before he found that the former ill Conduct 
of the Germans had not yet left them. The 
Duke at leaving theſe Parts, had appointed a 
Force of 7000 Men to cover. Triers, and 
other Poſts near it; who were to be joined 


Lieutenant General d Aubucb. 


leaving the Country, having no Enemy befor 
him, advanced towards the Saar; and M. 


ſtle, and blow up! the Fortifications, as ſoon 


countable Step of his ſurprized every one; but 
it would have been well if it had been the on- 
ly Fault he committed. For after this, he 
went to Triers, and though no Enemy ap- 
peared in Sight, deſtroyed the vaſt Magazines 


the Boats deſigned to make Bridges, ani 
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managements end i the Duke to. ſend his 
Aid de-Camp to the Nao Tg to * aue 
Things before him. 705 
In the mean Time the Duke 5 Arrivati in the 
Verberland. changed the Face of Things 
thera; the Trench upon his advancing to- 
wards: them, retiring within their Lines. 
"The Duke then oidered Huy to be inveſted; 
and the Plage mot being relieved, ſurrendered 
ſoon after : The Army continued for ſome 
Time undRtive after this, While the States 
were dehberating upon a Propoſal ſent ther 
by the Duke: for-attacking! the French Lines. 
This being) returned witk their Approbation of 
tevet Meafures the Duke ffould think fit 
to take; the Attack wias eben pated for. It was 
an Attempt . ſuch a ature,” as depended 
more on 8 chatiſopen Force; and the 
Diſpoſitibns made for were ſuitable, The 
Duke ordered the Army to move in ſuch a 
Manner, as iE he intended to attack the Lines 
near Nau, WHich drew the Attention and 
Forces of the Enemy that Way. But when 
he underſtoof that this ee had its 
Effect, hu (decamped on 3 ſudden by Night, 
and by the nett Morning appeared. at ſeveral. 
Miles Diſtance from >the Place where he was 
expected. The Eine in the Place he eame 
to, was/btit thinly guarded; ſof that witheut 
any great Difficalty the Confederate T 
entered it: The Bench armin of this No- 
ton of the Allies, had haſtened thither all 
the Troops they oOuld ſend, to defend the 
Line. But thiey came too late, the Line be- 
ing forced before they could : put themſelves in 
Order; and tlie Confederate Troops falling 
upon thein; put them tb Fllght, Killing and 
taking great Numbers of ben with ſome 
of their Cannon. TU 2 Advantage 
was gained;: had it been ad urſued. Fer 
as:: the: French2Army was Bo i to that of 
the Confederates, their only 
coyer themſelves with, theſe Lines, Rich 
they had caſt up for a prodigious Way with 
great Labour! and Expence, The Lines be- 
ing entered, it was to be boped:fome' notable 
Exploit mig ht have heen performed, either 
Wainſt this Bench Army, cr ſome of the 
Towns the vo poſſeſſed. vie hive" Fyenbh GE! 
den, a5 fon ax they ne the Confederates 
had: broke inta {thei ines; Joſt no- Time, 
but ſent; wick all Dilgteneeto ferute an advin- 
„che Batt) at Parelg near the City of Lou 
uam] vhich - covered net only that Town, 
but: alto! And sep. And how. 
ſoever it came to paſs;' Ir with whomſoever the 
Laultnay/100 Ole was, taken'to/prevent” this. 
Th thut thin great Sücgeſs Gf! entering the 
Lines) paſſtdi-ovet withbut!! thoſe important 
Conſ nſchnentesn that Welte lat firſt es 
omläted 1 gi fg 903 Int 
Tie Dake/after hires another gebe 
i uus Huub rde, as they By 
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encamped between Oe Vile, and Neder- 
Hebe. put when the Army was drawn up, 


8 


and the Orders were about to be given for an 


immediate Attack, the Deputies of the States 
refuſed abſolutely to conſent to it. The Duke 
was fotced to ſubmit,” but with great Reluc- 
tance; and he ſent an expoſtulatory Letter to 
the States about it. England alſo eſpouſed the 
Duke's Cauſe with great Warmth, and the 
Earl of 'Pembroke was named Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to go over to Holland to polis 
with the States. The States hearing of theſe 
Things, became ſenſible of their Error, and 
ſent Monſieur Buys, one of their Body, to 
aſſure the” Duke of their Readineſs to give 
him all reafonable Satisfaction. And General 
Slangenburgh, who out. of a private Pique to 
the Duke, was ſaid to have created that Op- 


poſition -to' him, was diſplaced, But all this 


could not reſtore the Opportunity loſt ; ſo 
that no Action of Moment was attempted, 
before the Armies went into Winter Quarters. 
At the Beginning of the Winter the Buke of 
Marlborough went to Vienna, where he was 
received by the Emperor with great Reſpect; 
and the Lordſhip of Mindelbeim in Suabia 
Was conferred upon him, with the Style and 
Title of Prince of Mindelbeim. From thence 
he retufrhed to England, through Berlin and 
Handver, bringing with him ſeveral Priſoners 
of Diſtinction, who were taken at the 55 
ing of the Lines. t 

The Aﬀirs of the Duke of Savoy. were in 
a very hazardous Poſture; the French gaining 
Ground upon him continvally. The Duke 
made a Shift by throwing tp ſtrong] Intretich-, 
merits; to cover his Cap ital City « of” 2 urin 
from a Siege. And Prince Eugene, With 


| wonderful Conduct, Reſolution and. Succeſs, 


ing his Way through 
ties, came'to his Affiſtance. This brought on 
an Engagement, nich though of a dubious 
Event, fad this Conſequence, that it pre 
ſerved - the ſmall Remlinder of the Duke of 
_ y'sDorninions for this Tear. 1 
the Side of Porn ul, the Siege of G70 | 
at" which' employed the French and Sd 
niſh Forces in 2 ong and fruitleſs , Attempt, 
gave an Opportunity 8 the Portuguez? Forces 
to -invatle* Spain. I his they performed with 
good 'Batcels; and took Palencia q Altantura 
dy Storm, and ARupubrgque on Conditions. 
After this, „the Engliſh and Dutch Gee 


prodigious Difficul- | 


7 


ders prevailed on the' Portugueze” to attemf pt 
the Siege of Battajox ; but the 1 
F covering the Place Wi 4900 
the Summer Heats coming Kc SE 
Wal 'of ſome Neceflaties. = 1 Bie 
tize, bliged thein” to 5 On a1 
Ph Side, of the Port 5 rent 535 


ald Tecbpered the Town of Sale, Sa and 
wok and pluntderet . ne S 
Seafon dein ber, the Portugutae took tie 
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Field; but were ſo flow in their Motions, 

| that the Siege of Badajox, which was now 
' apteed on, was not begun till the zd of Oc- 
tober. The Siege went on at. firſt with ſo 
good Succeſs, that it was thought it could not 
miſcarry. But it happened unfortunately that 
a Bomb from the Enemy fell upon one of 
the Batteries of the Beſiegers; and burſting 
there blew up the poder and killed ſome 
of the Gunners. The Earl of Galheay, Com- 
mander of the Engliſh, and General Fagel of 


the Dutch, ran thither immediately to give 


Orders upon this Emergency; and as oy 
chanced to have both their Arms lifted up 

Cannon Ball came from the Caſtle, which gal. 
ſing through General Pagel 8 Sleeve, took off 
the Lord Gallway's Right Hand a little be- 


low. the Elbow; ſo that he was forced to be 


carried away to have his Arm cut off. Soon 
after the Mareſchal de Theſſe came near the 
Town ; and by pretending to offer Battle to 
the Confederates, got a Relief of 1000 Men 
into Badajox, and then retired again; which 
unexpected Supply made the Confederates 
raiſe the Siege. The Earl of Gallway had the 
Honour of 4 * condoled with by the King 
of Portugal, and receiving a handſome Pre- 
ſent from his Royal Miſtreſs, upon the Loſs 
of his Right Hand; beſides that of having it 


N. a believed that his Misfortune hindered 


e taking of Badajox. 
The Confederate Fleet was very acer 
923 | Bang ; and made a new Impreflion on 
Spain, They arrived at Zifbon in the Middle 
of June, baving on board 5000 Land Forces 
commanded. by the Earl” of Peterborough. 
While the F — and Soldiers were refreſhing 
themſelves there, and the Earls of Peterbo- 
rough and Galleay were debating about the 
oper Meaſures to be taken for-compaſling 
the Earl of Peterbordugb's Deligns, the Prince 
of Heſſe d Armſtadt —— — Nerf 
That Prince gave King Charles III. ſuch 
tive Aſſurances of the Diſpoſition of the 
ple of Catalonia to him (which he was = 
poſed to, underſtand, having been Viceroy, of 
ta Principality) that King Charles.. reſolved: 
o go on board the Fleet, and run the Adven- 
pr. with the Earl of Peterboroug 5. The Fleet 
put to Sea again, and having called at Gibral. 
tar, and exchanged ſome Soldiers with the 
Garriſon, they Sifſed 
into the Mediterranean. They landed firſt at 
Alea in the Kingdom of Valencia; where 
they were received with the utmoſt Joy and 
Welcome by the Inhabitants, and the neigh- 
bouring Country. From Altea they ſet Sail 
for. 115 Coaſts of Catalonia,” and arrived in 
N Bay of. Barcelona, , the Capital We. that 
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Fleet no ſooner appeared in the Bay, but the 
People that lived in the open Country, and were 
not awed by Garriſons, unanimouſly declared 
for that Prince; and with great Joy and Req. 
dineſs aſſiſted the Landing of the Soldiers. 
The next Day after the Troops were ſet on 
Shore, they marched towards Barcelona ; and 
encamped at a very ſmall Diſtance from the 
City, and began to [inveſt it to prevent any 
Succours arriving there. And the Country 
People concurred; ſo heartily with the Confe. 
derate Forces, that [becauſe the Number of 
Troops brought by the Fleet was not ſufficient 
to ſurround; a City of ſo great a Circumfe- 
rence, they joined their Aſſiſtance in ſecuring 
the Avenues. ' When all neceſſary Diſpoſi- 
tions were made on Shore, King Charles land- 
ed; and was received by the People with the 
greateſt Joy and Trantpprt that could be i im- 
gined. 

But this Affection of the People was little 
better than empty 'Shew:; of at leaſt did very 
little facilitate the Operations of War. The 
Engliſh Commanders found their Undertaking 
attended with many and great Difficulties, 
The Multitude that met them at their Land- 
ing were not to be truſted with any Enter. 
prize; the City of Barcelona (which it was 
expected would ſurrender at the firſt Appear- 
ance of the Confederates) was defended by a 
Garriſon! half as numetous as the Army that 
was to beſiege it; and befides this, the proper 
Materials for a Siege (which was not looked 
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Councils of War were held upon — State 
of Affairs; but it was conſtantly agreed by a . 
Majority of the Land Officers, *. ſometimes 
even unanimouſly, that the Siege of Barcelona 
was impracticable. Only King Charles, whe- 
ther pleaſed with the Aﬀection the People 
ſhewed for him, or weary of bearing a vain 
Title without any Dominion to countenance 
it, was defirous an Attempt ſhould he made 
for. eighteen Days; and the Earl of Peterbo- 
rougb in Complaiſance to the King, joined 
with that Opinion againſt his own Judgment. 
The Sea- Officers were hearty and unanimous 
for the Attack, but the King not liking their 


Propoſal. of we raf and 8 the Caſtle. 
City, which he deſired to fave, their Advice | was les 
was rejected. Two other Expedients were through 
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propoſed.s the firſt to put the Forces on board, 
daft over into Itoh) to the Affe of the 
Dake of Savoy, who was at the laft Extre- 
mity the ſecond to march by Landalong th 
Sea-Coaſt, with the Fleet in Company, to 
try the Affections of the Inhabitants, and b 
reduce ſome Towns; that if any reaſonable | 

t ſhould; be found from (u., 
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pinning of the next Spring, But at laſt the 


Council of War came to an unanimous Reſo- 


lation to embark the Forces, and go to the 
Aſſiſtance of the Duke of Savoy. 

While every one was buſied in Thoughts 
and Preparations for re-imbarking, the Earl 
of Peterborough, according to ſome, and the 


Prince of Heſſe, according to others, form- 


ed a Deſign of detaining the Forces there, by 


a bold but important Enterprize. On that 
gde of the City of Barcelona, where the 
Fortifications were weakeſt, it was covered 
by a ſtrong Fortreſs called Fort Montjuich, 
This Place 
it was propoſed to ſurprize; and to conceal 
the Deſign, whoſe Succeſs depended upon 


which commanded the Town. 


Secrecy, the Cannon, Stores and Baggage 
were drawn off to be re-imbarked; and it 


was given out that. the Army was to march 
by Land to meet the Fleet at Terragona. In 
the mean time Scaling-Ladders, and other 


Neceſſaries for ſuch an Attempt were got 


ready, All Things being prepared, a Body 


of one thouſand Men were ordered to march 
out of the Camp about Sun-ſet, and take their 


to change their Courſe, and march directly 


equal Detachment was ſent from the Cam 
to follow them; to which were added fbme 


from beginning the Attack; which they did 
| with ſo much Bravery, that the Spaniards, 
after having made a terrible Fire upon them 


a cloſe Engagement with them, but gave way 


Poſſeſſion ; themſelves retiring into the inner 
Caſtle. But it happened as the Prince of Heſſe 
was leading up the- Soldiers to the Attack, 


His Preſence of Mind was ſuch, that he took 


vent on encouraging the Men as before. But 
the Effuſion of Blood from his Wound was 
n bat (the Ball having torn a large Artery) 
mat he | 5 
cut fſty Paces ; and being cartied into 4 Cot- 
use, expited quickly after. This damped the 
Courage of the Soldiers, who held the Prince 
n great Eſteem. Another Misfortube* hap- 
ened immediately aftet.” The Spaniards ſec- 


Way towards Terragona; but at Ten at Night 
hange thi 
to Fort Montjuich. About Midnight another 


Dragoons to cut off Relief from the City. 
But the Night being very dark, and the Way 
the Soldiers paſſed through ſo very narrow Ft 
that only one Man could go abreaſt, it was 
break of Day before the firſt Detachment could 
| reach the Foot of the Mountain. And be- 
ſides, the March of thoſe Soldiers had been 
| diſcovered to the Fort by ſome Miquelets: fo 
that when they arrived there, they found the 
Garriſon in Arms, and prepared to receive 
them. This did not deter the Confederates 


as they were advancing, were not able to ſtand 


on all Sides; and left the Outworks in their 


through a Shower of Bullets from the Fort, 
a Muſket-ball wounded him in the Thigh.' 


no Notice of the Shot he had received; but 


dropt down, after n walked a- 


1 15 | n 10 2 pot e = 9» 
ing the Diſorder the Soldiers were in upon 


the Loſs of their Leader, cried out, (whether 
upon Deſign or in Deriſion is untertain) Long 
live King Charles! and made Signs to the 
Aſſailants to come to them. This Feint was too 


eaſily believed; and a Colonel with about two 


hundred and fifty, Men, advanced towards 
them. The Spaniard held open the Gate; 
till the others were juſt come up; when on a 
ſudden they all preſented their Muſkets at 
the few Engh/h; commanding them to ſur- 
render themſelves Priſoners. ', They found no 
Remedy but Obedience ; being expoſed to 4 
furious Diſcharge on every fide of them, with- 
out Shelter or Defence ; ſo that they delivered, 
themſelves up. Beſides this, a Recruit of 
two hundred Grenadiers came into the Caſtle. 
from the Town, after having defeated ſome 
Catalans that wete appointed to cut off the 
Communication. Theſe Accidents ſo diſcou-, 
raged the Confederate Forces, that the chief 
Commander gave Orders for a Retreat. When 
the Earl of Peterborough had heard of theſe 
Misfortunes, he came in all haſte to encou- 
rage the Troops ; knowing that his Settlement. 
on Spaniſbß Ground depended on the Event of 
ay. But when upon his Arrival he 
found the Soldiers retiring, tranſported with 


Indignation, and the Fear of Diſappointment, 


he drew his Sword and throwing away the 
Scabbard, commanded the Men to face about, 
faying aloud, Thoſe that are brave Men will 


and marched up before them to the Place they 
retreated from. His Example ſo animated 
the Soldiers, that they made a ſecond Effort 
with ſuch Succeſs, that they regained the 
Ground they had loſt before, and lodged them- 
ſelves there. The Marquis de Niſbourg, who 
had brought the Reinforcement from the City; 
ſeeing them march up again with ſuch Reſo- 
lution, and fearing. to cut off from the 
Town, retired thither with all Speed. And 
ſoon after the Catalans taking a Fort between 
the City and the Caſtle, all Communication 
was cut off ' between hen.. 

The Confederates then began to batter the. 
Caſtle. But the Cannon they made uſe. of, 
being only ſuch as they found accidentally in 
the Poſts they had taken, proved not of a ſuf- 
ficient Bore to break ſuch ſtrong Walls as thoſe 


of the Caſtle. Upon this they plied the Be- 


fiegers with Bombs and Granadoes, but, with. 


little Succeſs for two Days. But on the third, 


Day it happened that Colonel Southwell,- who 


began the Attack at the Outworks, traverſed: 


one of the Mortars, and directed it to à little 


Chapel where he ſuſpected there was 4 Maga- 
Zine ; and fired it with fo lucky a Hand, that 


the Bomb fell among the Powder, and blew. 


it all up. And as ſoon as the Conſternation 


of the Blaſt was over, the Garriſon came un- 


ning out, and ſurrendered themſelves to th 
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low me, He then put himſelf at their Head, 


Colonel 
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Smith; \ Eſq; Speaker, The Queen's Speech, 
and 1 4 Addreſſes being over, the ee 
pracceded. to the Supplies, and the Lords to con. 
fader the State of the Nation. The Lord Haver. 
ſbam made a Motion, that the Princeſs Sophia 
ſhould. be invited to come into England, but 
it was. rejected. It had however this Elec, 
that a Bill Was paſſed for placing the Admini. 
ſtration at the Time of the Queen's Demiſe, 
if the, next Proteſtant Succeflor ſhould be then 
out, of the Kingdom, in] the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 


. the High: Treaſurer, the Preſiden 


the Council, the Lord. Privy-Seal,” th 
. od kli Admiral, and the Lord Chief ſy. 
e of the Queen's Bench at that time be- 
ing, till the Arrival of the. Succeſſor. Soon 
after this, the Queen communicated. to the 


Houſes che Accounts ſhe had received of the 


9 Succeſſes in Catania, and Was COngre- 
thereupon,” alls ori 
1 5 Year 1706, the ne of which 
we are going to relate, manifeſted what could 
hardly be believed before, that the. Glories of 
the, Wer of the Victory of Blenheim; wight 
not only be renewed. be exceeded. The gi- 
tick Structure of Univerſal Empire, Which 
France had. ſo long been rearing, -. and - which 
had received ſo rude. a Shock 2 Years ago, wa 
in. this: Year utterly broken and defaced; and 
1 8 for he future to the Vie of the World, 
and. ruinous, Pile, the Contempt 
5 Petellarion of. the preſent, Age, and an 
exemplary. Monument, to. Paſterity of the Pride 
and. Puniſhment of - the. yain Builder. 
The Campaign began in Flanders with the 
Return of: the Spring. But whereas through 
the cautious Manner of Fighting uſed among 
ſuch regular and experienced Warriors as wer 
here employed on both Sides, general Engage- 
ments ſeldom happen till after the Campaign 
is pretty far advanced; it fell out now, by 
an unuſual Concurrence of Events, that the 


© Armies, were ſcarce known, to be in the Field, 


before the News came of a glorious and com- 
plete Victory. The French, with their uſual 
Diligence, had taken Care that their Army 
ſhould. be aſſembled as early as poſſible, Tix 
Duke of Marlborough, whoſe f appinek i 


Lie Was, through the whole Courſe. of. this War, 


that- his natural Vigilance arid. n, fi 
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in the Army in ſome Weeks. The Danes 
were in a high Mutiny on account of ſome 
Arrears of Pay due to them; and when they 


were ordered to come to the general Place of 
Rendezvous appointed for the Troops to meet 


in, poſitively refuſed to ſtir out of their 
Quarters, till thoſe were cleared off. 

The French Court had Intelligence of this 
Mutiny of the Danes, and the Diſtance of 
the Pruſſians; and knew that the Want of 
theſe Troops in the Confederate Army ren- 
dered it conſiderably inferior to their own, 
which was full and complete. Upon this, 
they ſent poſitive Orders to the Mareſchal de 
Villeroy, who in Conjunction with the Ele- 
ctor of Bavaria commanded their Army, to 
ſeek out the Confederates and fight them. But 
by the Time the French Commanders had re- 
ceived theſe Orders, the Duke of Marlborough 
was ready to meet them. For as he had be- 
fore laid Schemes to draw them out of the 
cautious Meaſures uſed by them the laſt Vear, 
which their preſent Conduct ſaved him the 
Execution of; ſo he had taken ſuch Methods 
with the Danes, that they had left their Quar- 
ters, and were at that very time moving to- 
wards him. He then ſent to them to haſten 
their March; and they increaſed their Speed 
ſo critically;, that they came to the main Ar- 
my, ſo ſoon as to perform very ſignal Ser- 
vice, and fo, late that the Enemy did not ſuſ- 
pect they were there. In the mean time the 
French Army decamped, and made all the 
Haſte they could to find the Confederates; 
who were prepared and deſirous to meet them. 
And thus a moſt deciſive Action happened 
within three Days after the Armies had firſt 
come into the Field. For it was not till the 
20th of May, that the Engliſh and Dutch 
Forces joined at the appointed Rendezvous 
and the Battle of Ramel lies was fought on 
the twenty third of that Montn . 
The French Army in the Morning of that 
Day, was met by the advanced Guard of the 
Confederates, advancing directly towards them. 
Upon Notice of this, the Duke of Marlborough 
ordered Preparations to be made for the Battle. 
The French ſeeing the Duke ſo ready for the 
Encounter, poſſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong 
| Camp, and drew cut their Army in Order 

of Battle. The Confederates did the like; 


* T 
the Dj 


* 


„ and el even 


was beſides a little Moraſs on its Banks. The 
Duke of Marlborough judging from thence 


that the Streſs of the Action would lie on his 
Left, ſtrengthened that Wing with two Lines 
of Dutch and Daniſh Horſe, ranged at the 
very Extremity of the left Wing, and ſome- 
what behind the other Troops. 

About half an hour paſt one in the After- 
noon the Batteries of Cannon on both ſides 
began to play; and ſoon after the Fight began 
on {the Left. On that fide the French had 
Poſted a Body of Foot behind ſome Hedges, 
whoſe firing galled the Confederate. Horſe; 
upon which Monſieur 4 Auverquerque, who 
was next in Command to the Duke of Marl- 


borough, order'd ſome Forces to go and diſlodge 
them, which was done accordingly. . The Ene- 


my ſeeing this, order'd fourteen Squadrons of 
Dragoons to diſmount, and in Company with 
two Battalions of Foot, to diſlodge the Con- 
tederate Party again. But Monfieur Auver- 
guerque ordering at the ſame. Time the whole 
Body of Horſe of the left Wing to advance, 
this Deſign was prevented; and the Dra- 
goons being met as they were coming on, 
were turn'd to Flight; and before they could 
recover their Horſes, were moſt of them kill'd 
or taken Priſoners. At_laſt the Dutch and 


Daniſh Cavalry, coming up with the Enemy, 


charged them vigorouſly, and the F ight be- 


gan. For above an Hour together the two 


Parties were engaged, Man to Man, and 


Horſe to Horſe, in a fierce and obſtinate Com- 
bat; and many brave Soldiers fell ſlain and 
wounded on both Sides; nor could it be de- 


termined which had the Advantage. At length 
it appear d, that the Daniſb Horſe had broken 
and routed thoſe Squadrons that had oppoſed 
them; but that the Dutch, who were nearer 


the Center, were forced to give Way to the 


Frencb, and retreat in great Confuſion. The 
Duke of Marlborough ſeeing this, Tent for 
twenty Squadrons from the right Wing, to 
reinforce the Left; and in the mean time ha- 


ſten d to encourage and aſſiſt the btoken Ca- 


valry with his Preſence and Counſel. A 7 In this 


Place he narrowly eſcaped a very great Dan- 
ger. For as he was mixing himſelf with the 


broken Dutch Squadrons, to encourage them 
to face about and make a ſecond Stand: he 
was known by ſome of the Enemy, who 


preſs d eagerly forwards thro the Throng to 
attack him. To etcreaſt his Danger, he fel! 
from his Horſe at the ſame time; being, s 


£ 


ſome ſay, born down by the diſorder d Ditch: _ 
Cavalry. In this Condition he had either been 
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to his Aid, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he mounted 
on Horſeback again. In doing this, he eſcaped 


a ſtill greater Peril than the former; for as 


he was getting upon a freſh Horſe, a Cannon- 
ball came ſo near him, as to take off the 
Head of Colonel Bring field, his Gentleman, 


who, as he was holding the Stirrop for his 
Maſter's eaſier Mounting, fell dead before him 


under the Horſe's Feet. n 

But this Danger over, the Duke ſo well re- 
ſtored the Fight, by ordering thoſe Dutch Squa- 
drons that were yet entire to chazge, and ral- 
lying thoſe that were broken, that before the 
Aid he had ſent for from the right Wing 
was come up, the Victory was compleated on 
this ſide.” The Dutch Horſe returned to the 
Fight with ſuch Succeſs, that the Enemy's 
Squadrons being charged in Front by the 
Dutch, and in Flank by the victorious Danes, 
were entirely cut in Pieces. In the mean time 
the Village of Ramelhes, which was in the 
Center of the French Army, was vigorouſly 
attacked by twelve Battalions under General 


Schutz. The Enemy having the Advantage 


of the Ground, defended themſelves very re- 
ſolutely; till ſeeing the whole Line of the 
Confederate Infantry marching up towards 
them, and the Dutch and Daniſb Horſe ad- 
vancing to ſurround them, they endeavoured 
to retire. _ But it was now become too late, 
for the Cavalry march'd after, and overtook 
them; ſo that almoſt all of them were either 
killed; or taken Priſoners. e 

The Infantry of the Enemy's left Wing 
ſeeing their whole right Wing broken and de- 
ſtroy'd, and the Conquerors marching towards 


them, endeavour d to make a Retreat under 


Cover of their Horſe, who drew themſelves 
up in Order, for that purpoſe. But the En- 
gliſb Cavalry found Means to get over the Ri- 
vulet and Moraſs which cover d the Enemy's 
Horſr of that Wing, and came up, and at- 
tacked them. The Enemy, being thus over- 
powerd by Numbers, were forced to give 
Way; and tho! they rallied again to cover 
their Infantry, they were obliged to retreat a 


ſecond Time, and abandon the Foot; Who 


being ſo cloſely follow d, took three different 
Ways to avoid the Purſuit; but not many of 
them eſcaped. Thoſe of the Allies who pur- 
ſued the Enemy's Center, overtook an entire 


Body of ſeven Squadrons of Spaniſh and Ba- 
varian Troops, guardi 


ng heir Cannon which 


- . 


was marching in a Line befbre:them; The Ma- 


were aniong theſe Troops,” which was almoſt 


the only Body left entire. But the Purſuers 


charged them ſo vigorouſly, that theſe alſo 


were broken and diſperſed; and the Elector 
and the Mireſchal narrowly eſcaped: being made 


Priſoners; ſome. of their Officers being tak 


_ within ten Yards of the Place where thoſe two 
Commanders Werk. Thus the whole French 
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wonderful Progre made there by the k. 
of Peterborbugb, 2 related above. 3 
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Army was diſſipated and ſcatter'd different 


Ways, being hotly chaced by the Confederate 


Horſe and Dragoons ; who went on killing and 
taking Priſoners till two of the Clock the next 
Morning, when Wearineſs made them give 
over. 

The Loſs of the Enemy in this Battle was 
reckoned about 10,000 Men, of which the 
one half were ſlain, and the reſt made Pri. 
ſoners. The Cannon, heavy Baggage, and 
the like Spoils of the Field, fell alſo into the 
Hands of the Confederates. The Loſs of the 
Allies was computed at about 1000 Men who 
were lain, beſides about twice that Number 
wounded, | 
The Conſequences of this Victory were no 
leſs important, than the Action itſelf was 
glorious, The French Army was fo utterly 
broken, that there was no Hope of faving 
the ſcattered Remains of it, but by flying out 
of the Conquerors Purſuit. So that they ne- 
ver ſtopped their Flight till they were arrived 


beyond Courtray, near fourſcore Miles from 


the Field in which they were defeated. Not 
did they continue long there, it being found 
neceſſary, in order to prevent the great Deſer- 
tion of their Soldiers (which always attends a 
Defeat) and to provide the Frontier Places 
with Garriſons able to ſtand againſt the fortu- 
nate Victors who were ſoon expected there, 
to cauſe the Army to ſeparate, Part of it was 
then ſent to reinforce the Garriſons of the 


Places that were 'moſt expoſed ; and the Re- 


mainder was formed into two Flying Camps. 
In the mean Time, all the Spaniſp Brabant 
and Dutch Flanders being abandoned by the 


Enemy, became an eaſy Conqueſt. Louvain, | 


Bruſſels, Malines, Aloft, Ghent, Bruges, Au. 
werp, Oudenarde, ſurrendered without firing 
ax Gun; ſo that all the Northern Part of the 
Spaniſh Provinces ſubmitted to the Allies; 
Dendermonde and Oftend excepted. 
The Duke of Marlborough after this be- 
fieged Oftend, which ſurrendered in cight 
Days after the Trenches were opened. He 
thence proceeded to Menin ; which Place 
after a ſharp Reſiſtance, was alſo yielded Up. 
And the taking of Dendermond and Aeth, which 


were ſucceflively beſieged, concluded the Cam- 


PFF 
The Loſs the French had ſuſtained in Flur 
ders, was redoubled by an equal Blow _ 
received at the very ſame Time in Spain, 
the raiſing the Siege of Barcelona, But - 
give a proper Account of that important Ev 
e muſt look backward upon what happen“ 
The great and unexpected Eaſe with w 


King Charles was ſettled in Catalonia, c 
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The Court at Barcelona, as if nothing was to be 
done, and no Danger could be poſſibly appre- 
hended, gave themſelves up to Indolence and 
Remiſſneſs; from whence they fell into Court 
Jealouſies and Piques. Theſe Impertinences 
took them off from all Care of Affairs; which 
they rarely meddled with, unleſs it were to 
trouble and perplex the Earl of Peterborough, 
who, - notwithſtanding his great Services, grew 
out of Favour with them, For being a Man 
of Action and Fire, and of a Temper natu- 


rally frank and eaſy, he could not be brought 


to treat the ſtately Inſignificance of the German 
Miniſters, with that Form and Diſtance they 
required. Thus no Care was taken for the 
reſent, or for the future ; the Soldiers were 
ſuffered to lie ſtarving and dying, by thoſe 
for whom they fought; no Proviſion was 
made of Stores of any Kinds; and the very 
Breaches of the Fortifications of Barcelona, 
and Fort Montjuich, were left unrepaired. 
King Philip's Miniſters were of a very dif- 
ferent Character. They had been formed un- 
der a Prince, who ſcarce knew what it was to 


loſe Time or Opportunities; and were accu- . 


ſtomed to have a continual Eye, not only on 
Things preſent, but future and remote. The 
Progreſs made by the Earl of Peterborough 
was too ſudden and unexpected to be pre- 
vented; but no Diligence was wanting to ſtop 
it. Forces were ſent for immediately from the 
Frontiers of Portugal and France, and even 
from Italy, Flanders and the Rhine. So that 
by the Beginning of this Year, King Philip 
had afſembled an Army of 14, ooo Men near 
Madrid; befides which, the Duke de Noazlles 
had entered Catalonia on the Side of Rowfillon 
with 8000. Men more. SHIRE. 
It was agreed in King Philip's Council to 
join theſe two Armies, and march directly to 
Barcelona; in which Place they did not want 
Correſpondents, that informed them punctually 
of the ſupine Neglect of the Governors there. 
But to make the Blow more ſure, this Deſign 


was to be concealed-and diſſembled, till the 


preciſe Time when it was to break out into 
Execution. To this End the Armies made 
ſeveral Feints, as if they deſigned to attack 
Grronne, Lerida, Tortoſa, and other Places on 
the Frontiers of Catalonia ; by which Amuſe- 


ments they drew off many of the Forces, the 


Engineers, and much of the Ammunition, to 
thoſe Places. Beſides the Land Forces, a 
Fleet of twenty-four Men of War, with o- 
ther ſmaller Veſſels, was ready at Toulon, to 
block vp the City of Barcelona by Sea, and to 
_ with the Operations of the Beſiegers 
AMh ore. Ky OL IN try oye $4 2154} 
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The Deſign was thus carried on with the 


dreateſt Proſpect of Succeſs ; for there were not 
a thouſand regular) Forces in the City; and 
the Coutt there was 16 faſt aſſcep, that though 
the French and Spaniards came every Day near- 


er and nearer to them, they did not ſo much 
as repair the Breaches of the very Fortifica- 
tions that defended them. 4 

At laſt the Court of Barcelona was awa= 
kened by the Appearance of eight French 
Men of War in the Bay; which opened their 
Eyes, and rouſed them into a little Care and 


Circumſpection. Theſe Ships had been ſent 


out from the main Fleet to intercept three 
Engliſb Frigates who were expected at Bar- 
celona with Money from T1taly ; and to make 
their Prey the ſurer, they caſt Anchor in the 
Bay itſelf. This was a wrong Step, and by 
giving Alarm, proved the Ruin of the En- 
terprize ; beſides which, they miſſed of their 
Booty too; the Engliſh Ships having timely 
Notice that they were waited for, and landing 
their Money at another Place. The Court 
and Inhabitants of Barcelona now faw they 
were in the utmoſt Danger; and began to 
beſtir themſelves. They ſent for all the Re- 
gular Forces that could be gotten from neigh- 
bouring or remote Places ; ſome 'of Which 
were forced to travel one hundred and twenty 


Miles in two Days upon Mules ; and tlie 


Inhabitants fell to repair the Fortifications, 
abundance of their very Clergy ſetting their 
Hands to the Work. Nevertheleſs the Dan- 


ger of the King's Perſon was ſo great, in 
being ſhut up in a City fo ill provided for 


Defence, that he was perſuaded by many to 


endeavour-his Eſcape. But he took a' noble 
Reſolution, rather to abide the utmoſt Ex- 
tremities, than. forſake a People that ſhewell 
ſo much Affection for him; and this Re- 
ſolution was indeed that which preſerved the 
The French and Spaniards at laſt came be- 
fore the Town, making an Army of 'twenty- 
two thouſand Men; and the Fleet entered 
the Bay. The Siege continued for a Month, 
but the Succeſs of it was not ſuitable to the 
great een on with which it was begun. 
Fort Montjujch, which had been taken by 
the Earl of Peterborough in three Days, now 
held the Beſiegers employed twenty-two Days. 
And the Earl of Peferborough's Troops, with 


the Catalans, haraſſing their Camp, and, in 


ſpite of the Enemy's Care, furniſhing the 


City from Time to Time with Aſſiſtance, the 


Siege made but a ſlow Progreſs." Nevertheleſs, 
as the Forces of the Earl of Peterborough 
were not numerous enough to enable him to 


attack the Enemy, and the Beſiegers gained 


; \ E — 95 .. 4 
been loſt, and our Footing in Spain” with it, 
had not Relief come thither in à very 

F 011056038 ot UW ang 


Tube Earl of Galſway, and the Eagliſh Ai 


daſſador in (Portugal, ſuſpected the true "De. 
ſign of King Pbilip's Forces, as ſoon as they 


heard of their Motions. And having com- 


muticated theſe Suſpicions to Sir ahn Lale, 
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and the Dutch Admiral, who with their Squa- was returned to Madrid about the Time this he 
drons lay then in the T, agus, they fitted out March began. As ſoon as he had Notice of pal 
their Fleet, and put out to Sea. And meeting it, and that they were advancing directly to- _ 
at Gibrdltar a great Reinforcement, and be- wards him, he found himſelf obliged to re. Al 
ing joined in the Mediterranean by another, tire, The Army that was driven from be. mY 
they made ſuch Expedition, that they arrived fore Barcelona he had left in France, (but 4 
at Barcelong juſt when the Belieged began to with Orders to. follow him) while bimſ{elf beg 
loſe Hopes. haſtened to Madrid, to compoſe all Diſor- 2 
At their > ak the French F leet left ders that his Abſence might occaſion. 80 Th 
* Bay, which the Enhliſb and Dutch enter- that the Allies now marching towards him, Fre 
ed the next Day; anch (et aſhore with all he had not Troops at hand ſufficient to make 7 
? ſpeed the Land Forces chat were on board. Head againſt them. Upon this he left Ma. Del 
The Earl of Peterborough, who came off to drid, to meet his Army which was returning 7 
the Fleet from Terragona, ordered ſome of through Navarre ; and at the ſame Time gave City 
them to march up to the Breach immediate- Orders to all his other Forces that were dif. ſeq, 
ly. That Sight diſcouraged the Beſiegers ſo, perſed throughout Spain to come to join him, 8 
that in two Days after they raiſed the Siege, And three Days after his Departure, the Con- gur 
with ſuch Haſte and Fear, that they left all federate Army came to Madrid, which City this 
| their Cannon, and their Stores of Ammuni- made its Submiſſion to King Charles III. as ins 
tion and Proviſion behind them; beſides fif- ſoon as required; as all the Cities and Towns Gar 
teen hundred ſick and wounded Men, whom had done, through which they poſted i in their ſpar 
the Mareſchal de Theſe, the French Com- Way chicher. mad 
mander, not being able to carry off, recom- There was now little to do but for King Is 
mended to the Care and Humanity of the Charles to come and take Poſſeſſion of the 1 
Earl of Peterborough, by a Letter fent to him . Capital of Spain. For though King PH 0 1 
the next Day after they decamped. Their was aſſembling a powerful Army upon the tha 
F light was baſty and -precipitate ; and their Frontiers, the Forces of the Allies when o boo 4 
Rear vat harraſſed and inſulted by the Cata- ſembled together, were no Ways inferio, of 
Jans, and ſome. Horſe ſent out of the Town, The Generals about Madrid ſent Expreſs atter with 
at Break of Day. As theſe were ſkirmiſh- Expreſs to King Charles to defire him to him, 
ing with the rice of the Enemies For- haſten to them, and prevent the Return of FW 
ces, a Total Eclipſe of the Sun happened a- King | Philip... But ſo unaccountable an In- the: 
bout nine in the Morning 3 which covering fatuation attended the Councils at Barcelms | lief, 
the whole Country with a fudden Darkneſs, that the Opportunity was loſt; and the King, "___ 
increaſed the Horror of the Slaughter and inſtead of coming directly to Madrid, loft FP 
Flight. And ' becauſe the French King, had thirty Days in an inſignificant Progreß to ae 
aſſumed the Sun for his Device, this Accident Saragoſſa, contrary to the Advice of all the able 
was thought ominous by the ignorant Multi- Commanders, and of the Engliſh and Portu. hand 
tude on both Sides; and added very much guege Envoys. \ ſubſe 
: to the Conſternation of the Enemy, and the This Delay fruſtrated all the paſt gucceſs. Emp 
Alacrity of the Putſuers. The French Army For in that Time King Philip had aſſembled 0 
ſuffered ſo much in this Siege, that they dared together ſo great a Body of Forces, that he Were 
g not adventure to return to Madrid by the was able to come out to meet the Confede - Begir 
| Way they came, but marched with all Speed rates. He found them not in a Condition * 
towards France, from whence King Philip to face his Army, their Troops being diſ- the ] 
came to Madrid, by a long Circuit round the petſed ; ſome of them attending King Charles Groui 
French. Frontiers, and through the Nr ern in Arragon, and ſome waiting for him m_ hand, 
of Navarre, . 1 the Earl of Pererborough in Valencia; a pear' 
But his Abode at Madrid. was of no oreat which Confuſion was occaſioned by the wrong who 
Conti For the Confederates had ſo Management of the Court at Barcelona. 80 in hu. 
much the Superiority on the Side of Portugal, that when King Philip advanced towards that Place. 
that the Duke of Berwick, who commanded Body of the Confederate Forces that had poſ prodip 
the French and Spaniſo Forces, could not felled tbemſelyes of Madrid, they foun - four | 
Rinser them from taking Alcantara, and from themſelves obliged to give Way to him, and Troop 
thenee marching directly into Sin. The ill to leave him in Poſſeſſion of that . flying 
News which, they "a from Bartelbna of And though King Charles and the Earl Turin, 
3 the Danger ef that City, retarded their Pro- Peteruurciqgb arrived afterwards in the Ar wh F orces 
greſs a while, fearing to be ſurrounde by at- the Recruits they brought with them ry City o 
vancing too far into an Enemy's Country. not ſufficient | to enable the Army ths | Dange! 
Hut when at laſt they were informed that the Head againſt the Enemy. 80 that all . tacks, 
Siege Wag, raiſed, and the Beſiegers Army was could be done by the! Confederates 5 immen 
"driven into France, they reſolveũ to make their take Quarters in the Kingdom of Vale 10 ong an 
** Arrago 83 


Queen ANNE. 


Catalonia, and an Entrance into Cafiile againſt 
the next Summer. At the Time the Cam- 
aign drew to an End, the Confederate Fleet, 
under Sir John Leake, reduced the City of 
Alicant, and the Iflands of Majorca and 
rica. | 

On the Side of IJtah, the Campaign which 
began with a lowring and ominous Aſpect, 
concluded with a happy and proſperous End. 
The Duke de Vendoſme, who commanded the 
French Army, having had the good Fortune 
to open the Campaign with a very notable 


Defeat of the German Forces at Calcinato, en- 


terd upon the Siege of Turin, the capital 
City of Piedmont, and the only Place of Con- 
ſequence in the Duke of Savey's Dominions 
that was not taken from him, The Duke of 
Savoy, whoſe Safety or Ruin depended on 
this Siege, omitted nothing in his Power to 
ſtrengthen the City by new Works, and the 
Garriſon by all the Forces he could poſſibly 
ſpare. On the other Hand, the Preparations 
made by the French were ſo great, and their 
Army defign'd to carry on the Siege was ſo 
numerous, that the Duke's Family were obliged 
to leave Turin, and take Refuge at Genoa, 
there not being any Place of ſecure Abode 
for them throughout what was once the Duke 
of Savoy's Dominions. The Duke himſelf, 


with what ſmall Forces he could keep with 


him, [was compelled to retire to the Vallies of 
Lucerne, among his poor Proteſtant Subjects 
the Vaudois. The only Hope he had of Re- 
| lief, was from Prince Eugene of Savoy, who 

was in taly on the Frontiers of the Venetian 
State with a German Army ; and had Orders 
to aſſiſt him, It is obſervable, that to en- 
able the Prince to perform this Enterprize, two 
hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds had been 
ſubſcribed in England by Way of Loan to the 
— 1:2) 

In the mean time the Siege began, and 
continued from the Middle of June, to the 
Beginning of September. The Garriſon de- 
fended themſelves like reſolute Men, and made 
the Beſiegers pay dear for every Inch of 
Ground they gain d upon them. On the other 

d, a Faintneſs and want of Vigour ap- 
pear'd in all the Operations of the Beſiegers, 
who ſpent much needleſs Time and Labour 
in hunting the Duke of Savoy from Place to 
Place, Mean while Prince Eugene, through 
prodigious Difficulties, made his Way over 
four Rivers defended by Intrenchments; the 
Troops who were ſet to oppoſe his Paſſage 
lying before him. At laſt he arrived ſo near 

rin, as to join his Army with thoſe ſmall 


Forces the Duke of Savoy had with him. The 


City of Turin was by this Time in very great 

anger, not ſo much from the Enemy's At- 

tacks, as for want of Ammunition, of which 

immenſe Quantities had been ſpent in their 

ong _ obſtinate Defence, So that as ſoon 
: | | 
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as the Prince and Duke wefe join'd, it was 
agreed to attack the French with all Expe- 
dition. | 

The Duke of Orleans (ſince the Regent of 
France) and the Mareſchal de Marin com- 
manded the French, the Duke de V. endoſine 
having been ſent to the Army in Flanders ſome 
Time before. Their Army was encamp'd on 
a Plain, between two Rivers ; acroſs which 
Plain, from River to River, there ran a very 
ſtrong Intrenchment ; ſo that they could not 
be attack'd without great Diſadvantage ; be- 
ſides which, their Army was conſiderably more 
numerous than that of the Allies, However, 
Neceſſity preſſing, the two Confederate Ge- 
nerals reſolved to encounter theſe Difficulties; 
and they gloriouſly overcame them. 

The Day of Battle being come, and the 
Army put in order for the Attack, they 
march'd up boldly through a furious Fire to 
the Intrenchments, and broke into them fo 
ſoon, and engaged the Enemy with ſuch Suc- 
ceſs, that in two Hours the Battle was over ; 
and the ſuperior Army, cover'd with ſuch 
ſtrong Defences, was by main Force, and with 


an eaſy Contention, driven from their Camp, 


and forced to fly on all ſides; abandonin 

their Camp and Works, and all their Mate- 
rials and Inſtruments of War; beſides great 
Numbers of their Soldiers, who being in the 
advanced Works near the Town, were cut off 
from the reſt, and were obliged to ſurrender 
themſelves Priſoners. All the Spoils of the 
Camp, Cannon, Mortars, heavy Baggage, 
Ammunition, fell into the Hands of the Con- 
querors; except ſome Magazines of Powder, 


Bombs and Granadoes, which the Enemy in 


their Flight ſet Fire to, and blew up. 

In this Flight, and ſome ſmall Actions be- 
fore it, the French are ſaid to have loſt twelve 
thouſand Men. The Duke of Orleans re- 
ceived two Wounds, one on his left Arm, and 


another on his Side, beſides three Contuſions 


from Shot that chanced to light upon his Ar- 
mour. The Mareſchal de Marſin was taken 
Priſoner, but being mortally wounded, did not 
long ſurvive the Fight. And the French Ar- 
my, not being in a Condition to make Head 
againſt the Purſuit of the Confederates, retired 
to the Borders of France,  * 


The Conſequence of this Victory was, that 


the French were obliged to abandon Italy; moſt 
of the Towns they held in the. M#laneze, or 
in the Territories of the Duke of Savoy, be- 


ing ſoon after taken by the Confederates. 
And before the next Spring, the King of 
France conſented by a formal Treaty, on Con- 
dition of withdrawing his Troops, to evacuate 
all the Places they were poſſeſſed of beyond 


the Mountains. . 


Thus this Year brought forth a Train of 4 

happy Events round almoſt all Europe. The 

Queen of England fat crown'd with Glory; 
9 I | all - * 
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all the Succeſſes of this Year, which freed 
Chriſtendom from long and cruel Alarms, be- 
ing juſtly attributed to the Influence of her 
Power and Fortune. For it was an Engliſb 
General that won the Battle of Ramellies; it 


was an Engliſh Fleet that raiſed the Stege of 


Barcelona; and it was a Loan of Engliſb Mo- 
ney that enabled Prince Eugene to bring his 


Army to ſave Turin. | 
After the Victory of Ramellies, an Attempt 


was enter'd upon to make a Deſcent in France, 


and a great Fleet was made ready under Sir 


Cloudefly Shovel, who convoyed a Body of 


Land Forces, under the Command of the Earl 
Rivers. But this Fleet ſteering Weſtwards 
towards the Mouth of the Channel, it hap- 
pen'd that when they paſſed by Plymouth, the 
Wind fell contrary ; and continued fo obſti- 
nately in that Point, that after a long Stay in 
Torbay, into which they were driven, it was 
reſolved to lay afide that Enterprize * : and the 
Land Forces aboard were order'd to be tranſ- 
ported into Spain. 

On the Rhine the War was carried on with 
the uſual Inactivity, or rather ill Succeſs. By 
the Negligence of the Germans, it came to 
paſs that the French came into the Field with 
an Army vaſtly ſuperior to that of Prince 
Lewis of Baden, who commanded the Army 
of the Empire. So that the French took 
Haguenau; and would probably have pro- 
ceeded much farther, had not their Loſſes in 
the Netherlands and Spain put a Stop to them, 
by calling for great Bodies of Forces from the 
Rhine. But the Imperial Army was ſtill fo 


weak, that Prince Lewis was not in a Condi- 


tion to undertake any Thing. It is thought, 


that the Trouble he met with upon this Ac- 


count contributed to bring upon him a lingring 
Sickneſs, of which he died ſoon after. 
Great Pains was taken in Hungary to pro- 


duce an Accommodation between the Emperor 
and the Hungarians. But neither the Influence 


of Allies, to whom they had been ſo much 
obliged, nor the humble and moving Repre- 
ſentations of an oppreſſed People, could incline 
the Court of Vienna to conſent to moderate 


Counſels. 


The French King, being either diſcouraged 
by the Superiority the Allies had gain'd over 
him, or perhaps with Intention to divide them, 


had laſt Vear made ſecret Overtures of Peace 


to the States, which were flatly rejected. The 
Misſortunes he met with this Vear obliged him 
to renew thoſe Inſtances, probably with more 


” 4 
Hold ba! 


iner 


Sincerity than before. The Elector of Pa- 
varia wrote in his Name to the Duke of 
Marlborough, and the Field Deputies of the 
States, to deſire that a Place might be choſen 
between the two Armies, wherein Conferences 


of Peace might be enter'd upon. But theſe 


Propoſals not being offer'd to the other Al. 
lies, were look'd on as a Deſign to amuſe 
and divide; the rather becauſe the French King 


had not made any particular Offers. So that 


the Queen and the States unanimouſly agreed 
to reject them. 1 

Thus we have gone through the remarka. 
ble Occurrences abroad in this memorable 
Year. The Tranſactions at home were ng 
leſs extraordinary, the happy Union between 
the Kingdoms of England and Scotland being 
concluded this Year. The Queen, by Virtue 


of her Power allowed to her by the Parliament; 


of England and Scotland, appointed the fol. 
lowing noble and eminent Perſons to be Com. 
miſſioners. On the Part of England, Thom; 
Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury; Willi 
Cowper, Eſquire, Keeper of the Great Seal « 
England; Jobn Archbiſhop of York, Sidi 
Lord Godo/pbin, High Treaſurer of England 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke and Montgomer, 
Preſident of the Council; John Duke & 
Newcaſtle, Keeper of the Privy Seal; William 
Duke of Devonſbire, Steward of the Houſe 
hold; Charles Duke of Somerſet, Maſter of 
the Horſe ; Charles Duke of Bolton, Chris 
Earl of Sunderland, Evelyn Earl of Kingfm, 
Charles Earl of Carli ſie, Edward Earl of 0r- 


ford; Charles Viſcount Townſhend, Thmas 


Lord Wharton, Ralph Lord Gray, Jobn Lord 
Poulet, Fobn Lord, Sommers, Charles Lud 
Hallifax, John Smith, Eſquire ; Villian 
Cavendiſh, Marquis of Hartington ; John 
Manners, Marquis of Granby; Sir Charles 
Hedges, and Robert Harley, Eſquire, Prit- 
cipal Secretaries of State; Henry Boyle, Eiq; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Sir fotn Holt, 
Lord Chief | Juſtice of the Court of Queen's 
Bench; Sir Thomas Trevor, Lord Chief Ju- 


ſtice of the Court of Common-Pleas ; Sir 


Edward Northey; Attorney-General ; Sir 81 
mon Harcourt, Sollicitor- General; Sir Jan 
Cooke, Advocate General; and Stephen Mal- 
ler, Doctor of Laws. On the Part of Scot- 
land, James Earl of Seafield, Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland; James Duke of Queen ;/berry,, Lord 


Privy Seal; Jom Earl of Mar, and Hugh 


Earl of Loudoun, Principal Secretaries of State; 


Jobn Earl of Sutherland, Jolm Earl of Mu- 


The toth of ug? the Wind being eafterlf;4ad's briſk Gale, Sir Cludyſh, with the whole Fleet, ſet fail in the 2 4 


believing the Durch could not be far off, the Wind hgring been fair the Night before } bat, whatever was the Cauſe, dal ge 
gn; un , 


not come to Sr. Helen's till the 12th in the Morning, which fatal Delay proved the Overthrow of the whole Deſi 


Occafion of the Project of - a Deſcent being laid afide. When the Dutc 
anchored a Tide to get Intelligence of Sir Clondefy,: 


arrived at 87. Helen's, the 12h, in the orning, 14 


andfo ange in. freh Water ; the Beth, Fleet in the mean time, fueh 
of Plau, that ſame Day, about Noon, and lay by tilh che Evening; but was not joined by the Durch till the I "which 


ing, when the whole Fleet, being come near the Mouth of the Chanel, was forced into Torbay, by a ron Weller l N. gif, 


continuing ſeveral. Weeks, the firſt and ſecond Rate Ship wers/laid up, and the whole Deſign ſtopt. 
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ton, David Earl of Memys, David Earl of 
Leven, Fohn Earl of Stair, Archibald Earl of 
Roſeberry, David Earl of Glaſgow, Deputies 
of the Treaſury ; the Lord Archibald Camp- 
hell, Thomas Viſcount Duplin, the Lord Wil- 
liam Roſs, one of the Commiſſioners of the 
"Treaſury ; Sir Hugh Dalrymple, Preſident of 
the ellen; Adam Cockburn of Ormeſtoun, 
Lord Juſtice Clerk; Sir Robert Dundaſs of 
Arni ſtoun, and Mr. Robert Stewart of Tilli- 
cultrice, Lords of the Seſſion ; Mr. Francis 
Montgomery, one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Treafory ; Sir David Dalrymple, one of her 
Majeſty's Sollicitors ; Sir Alexander Ogilvie, 
Receiver General; Sir Patrick Fohnſtoun, Sir 
James & mollet, George Locłbart of Carnwath, 
William Mori ſon of Preſtongrange, Alexander 
Grant, Nilliam Seton of Pitmeddon, Fobn 
Carb of Pennycook, Hugh Montgomery, Da- 
niel Stewart, and Daniel Campbell, Eſqrs, 
Mr. George Doddington was appointed Secretary 
to the Engliſb Commiſſioners, and Sir David 
Nairne to thoſe for Scotland. 1 
Theſe Commiſſioners met on the 16th of 
Abril, and continued fitting till July 23, at 
which Time they preſented to the 


theſe Articles were to the following Purpoſe. 
That the two Kingdoms be united into one King- 
dom, by the Name of Great Britain, That the 
Succeſſion to that United Kingdom remain to the 
Princeſs Sophia, and the Heirs, of her Body, 
being Proteſtants: That the United Kingdom 
be repreſented 
called the Parliament of Great Britain. That 
in this Parliament fixteen Peers, choſen in 
Scotland, ſhall fit and vote in the Houſe 0 
Lordi; and forty-frue Members in the Houſe of 
Commons. That all the Subjects of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, all have full Free- 
dom and Intercourſe of Trade and Navigation, 
throughout all the Dominions and Plantations 
thereunto belonging; and that there be a free 
Communication of all other Rights, Privileges, 
and Advantages belonging to the Subjects of 
ler MInkaOM.. „ e 
The Articles of Union were by the Acts of 
the two Kingdoms that enabled the Qgęen 
to appoint. Commiſſioners, . to be laid before 
the Parliaments of both. That of Scotland 
met the firſt, and was in a very good Diſpoſi- 
tion to approve the fame. The Parliament 
conſidered the ſeveral Articles ſucceflively, and 
they were agreed to, and carried by a great 
Majority. But without Doors the People were 
Gere ee. Pamphlets in Muleitudes 
came out againſt it, which raiſed ſuch a Spirit, 


They. infulted the Members who were known 
Lord High, Commiſſioner, was once aſſaulted 
by them, and ſome. of his Servants. were hurt. 
Addreſſes and Repreſentations came. from.every 
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. 
* 


een the 
Articles of Union. The moſt material of 


by the ſame Parliament, to. be 


as broke out at_ laſt into dangerous Tumults. 


Queen ANNE. 807 


Side of Scotland; and at Dumj;ies the Arti- 
cles of Union were burnt publickly, great 
Numbers attending it. Nevertheleſs it muſt: 
be owned, that this Party was more conſider- 
able by its Violence, than by its Numbers; it 
being obſerved that out of thirty four Shires, 
only thirteen addreſſed; and of theſe, tis ſaid, 
that the better Sort refuſed to join with the 
reſt; of ſixty-ſix Burroughs only ſeventeen, 
of ſixty- eight Preſbyteries only three, and of 
nine hundred thirty eight Kirks and Pariſhes 
only ſixty. And the Parliament went on fo 
ſteddily, that the Articles of Union were a- 
greed to there with very little Alteration. The 
Act for the Union being paſſed, and ſome 


Supplies given, they proceeded to elect the 


Peers and Commoners who were by the Arti- 
cles to repreſent Scotland ; after which they 
were adjourned. . 
Before the Parliament of Scotland ſeparated, 
that of England aſſembled. The wonderful 
Succeſſes of the Year made a glorious Theme 
for mutual Congratulations between the Queen 
and the two Houſes, The Thanks of both 
the Houſes were alſo given to the General, 
And becauſe his Services (which wete doubt- 
leſs very great and ſignal) were thought to de- 
ſerve an extraordinary Reward, the Houſe of 
Lords aſked Leave of the Queen (as the ſole 
Fountain of Honour) to bring in a Bill to 
perpetuate the Title of Duke of Marlborough 
on his Poſterity, which for want of Male 


Iflue would otherwiſe expire with the preſent” 


Poſſeſſor, whoſe Children were all Daughters, 
And by this Bill it was ordered, that the Ho- 
nour and Mannor of WYoodftock, and the Houſe 


F of Bleinbeim, ſhould always go along with 
the Title. This Bill was read three Times 


in one Day in the Houſe of Commons, and 
paſſed Nemzne Contradicente. The Commons 
went through the Supplies with ſuch Zeal, 
that in eighteen Days the neceflary Proviſions 
for the Year were ready, The Queen came 
to the Houſe of Lords ſoon after te paſs the 
Bills ready for her; and then the Houſes ad- 
journed themſelves. . L ils that 

During this ſhort Receſs, a ſecond Day of 
Publick Thankſgiving was obſerved December 
31, for the wonderful Succeſſes with which 
Providence had bleſſed the End, as well as the 
Beginning of this triumphant Vear. And for 
the greater Solemnity, the Queen came to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, accompanied by the il- 
luſtrious Attendance of both Houſes of Par- 
liament, the Great Officers of State, and Ma- 
giſtrates, through a Crowd of innumerable 
Spectators with united Tongues and Hearts 


applauding their gracious Sovereign, and the 
Bleſſings ſent down from above on her auſpi- 


+. The Parliament being again aſſembled, the 
Houſe of Commons was prevailed on to. ſhew 


in their Turn an Inſtance of their Favour to 
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the Duke of Marlborough. And an Appli- 
cation being made to the Queen, ſhe deſired 
they might do it by continuing to the Duke's 
Poſterity for ever, the Penſion of Five thou- 
ſand Pounds per Annum, which ſhe had grant- 
ed to him for Life only. A Bill was accord- 
ingly brought in to that End, and eaſily paſſed 


both Houſes. Thus by a Fortune as uncom- 


mon as his Nlerits, this great Commander faw 
che three Branches of Our Legiſlature contend- 
ing, as it were, with Emulation, to heap 
Wealth and Honours upon him. 


The Treaty of Union being at this Time 


ratified in Scotland, the Queen came to ac- 

uaint the Parliament with it, and to order the 
fame to be laid before them. It paſſed both 
Houſes by a great Majority, and in no long 
Time ; but not without Oppoſition from the 
diſcontented ; partly becauſe it- is the Cuſtom 
of all Parties to oppoſe every Thing that comes 


from the other Side, and partly for the follow- 


ing Reaſons. It was ſaid, that the Union was 
ratified in Scotland, not without the moſt fla- 
grant Tokens of univerſal Diſcontent ; and 
that the different Conſtitutions of Church Go- 
vernment, which were ratified thereby, made 
ſo entire a Coalition impoſſible. Some Objec- 
tions were alſo made to the Inequality ' of the 
Proportion of the Taxes which Scotland was 
to pay, and the Shortneſs of the Time ſpent 
in deliberating upon ſo important an Affair. 
But theſe Difficulties were paſſed over by the 
two Houſes; and the Bill for an Union re- 
ceived the Royal Aſſent. 

There was but little done afterwards, by 
the two Houſes, of Importance: So that after 
the Commons had provided a Supply to an- 
ſwer an Equivalent that was to be granted to 
Scotland for ſome of their Cuſtoms and Ex- 
ciſes which that Kingdom was to be charged 
with, and which were to be applied to the 
Debts of England, the Queen came to the 
Houſe of Peers, and prorogued the Parlia- 
ment. 

By this Time the Vear 170% Was beben in 
Which the Diſappointments and Misfortunes 
that attended the Arms of the Confederates, 
ſeemed to threaten a Change of Fortune. 
The Campaign in Spain (which was the great 
Scene of Action this Vear) was now entered 
on. It was agreed by a Council of War, 
that the Ges Forces ſhould join into 
one Body, and march into Cafiile ; which was 
done accordingly, though againſt the Advice 
of the Earl of Peterborough, who declared for 
a defenſive War in Spain, while the Confede- 
rate Army in Savoy ſhould attack France on 
that Side. But he had been lately removed 


from the Command of the Army, by che 


Influence of the other General, who, as it is 


ſuppoſed, gte jealous that che Clories of the 


Earl of Peterborough might eclipſe his own ; 


l that his Opinion was but little conſidered, 


* 


The HisTORY of ENGLAND, 


And ſoon after he ſet out for Italy. 
But a Series of Errors and Misfortunes of | 
different Kinds, made this Counſel attended KELL 
with a fatal Diſaſter. The Earl of Gallway Ze "j 11 
upon this Reſolution ſent for ſome Forces that SEXES 
were in Catalonia, which the Viceroy refuſed 
to let him have, King Charles was alſo per. 
ſuaded by his Counſellors (who were always 
given to thwart the General) to make a Jour. 
ney from the Camp into Catalonia; upon 
which Occaſion he took ſome Troops from 
thence to attend him thither, which was 2 
farther weakening the Army. He promiſed 
indeed to return with- thoſe Troops, and the 
reſt of thoſe Forces in Catalonia, when it 
ſhould be thought 'proper to march toward, 
Madrid. But he was not ſo good as his 

Word. | 
The Army this Xinfiniſhed took the Fi ield; 
but the Troops which came from Ex gland 
proved very ſickly, as having been aloft fix 
Months at Sea, ſo that they declined apace, 
The Allies ſoon attacked and maſtered two ot 
three Places, with the Enemy's Magazines 
which they ſeized or deſtroyed ; and forced 
ſome Bodies of the Enemies to retire before b 
them. They next laid Siege to Villena, an in. 
conſiderable Place; but which made a ftou Ml 
Defence.” But as they were employed, they 
received Intelligence that the Duke of Ber- 
wick was at Almanza with an Army, much 
ſuperior to their own ; and whieh was alſo to 
be reinforced by ſeven” or eight thouſand Men 
more under the Duke of Orleans. To increaſe 
their Perplexity, they had received Word from 
King Charles, that he deſigned to march a- 
other Way, towards Rodffillon, with the Troops 
in Catalonia. He alſo defired the Earl of 
Gallway to ſtand upon the Defenſive, and to 
divide the Army on the Frontiers of Valncia 
and Arragm, to cover thoſe Provinces. But 
this could not be done for both Kingdoms, 6 
that the Kingdom of Valencia muſt have been 
left for a Prey to the Enemy. Upon this a 
2 of War being held, it was unanimouſly 
to prevent this. Diſgrace by attacking 
het Enemy, | before” the Succouts under the 
Duke of Orleans ſhould join them. The French 
and Spaniards were already too much ſuperior 
to the Confederates; and beſides, the ve 
Night after this Counſel was reſolved on, Ad- 
vice came that moſt of the Succours e 
were arrived in the Enemy's Camp. However, 
the Earl of Galhoay till perſiſted in his Reſo- 
lution to fight, and ordered the Army to 
match. The Troops ſet out at Break of Day; 
but the Enemy was at ſo great a Diſtance from 
them, that it was Noon before t cy AT ived 
within a Mile of them.” This long March ven 
much harraſſed the Soldiers; A that, when 
they came to the End of it, they were crue 1 
fatigued, and out of Breath. TO comple 


the Miſchief, the Place of Battle being 55 is, 
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tiyoured the Enemy's Superiority, which was 
chiefly in Horſe, When the Earl of Galluay 
aw ſo near the great Diſadvantage with which 
he was to fight, he repented his coming ſo 


fr. But it was too late to turn back without 
expoling his Rear; ſo that he made a Virtue 
of Neceflity, and put his Army in as good 
Order as he could, The Diſpoſitions being 
made, about Three in the Afternoon the Earl 
began the Attack. The Fight was fierce and 
bloody ; the Valour of the Confederates com- 
penſating the ſuperior Numbers of the Ene- 
my. On the Left, the Engliſb Dragoons drove 
the Spaniſh Horſe before them, as the Eugliſb 
and Dutch Foot in the Centre did alſo the 
Enemies Infantry. But on the Right, the 
Portugueze Horſe being charged by ſome Squa- 
drons from the Enemy, were ſo broken and 
routed that they abandoned their Foot ; who 
being ſurrounded, were almoſt all killed or 
taken Priſoners: All this while on the Left, 
the Confederates ſtood ſeveral Charges of freſh 
Squadrons without giving Ground, But the 
Advantage gained by the Enemy on the 
Right, enabled them to pour in ſuch increa- 
ſing Numbers upon them, that at laſt, moſt 


of their Officers being killed or diſabled in the 


fierce Charges they had ſo long ſuſtained, they 
gave Way to the Shock, and were driven one 
upon another, and put to Rout. The Foot 
being forſaken, were ſurrounded, and for 
ſome Time miſerably ſlaughtered. Major- 
General Shrimpton, Brigadier Maccartney, 
Colonel Hill, and other Officers, who had 
been engaged in the Centre, ſeeing the Battle 
loſt, made a Shift to gather together the diſ- 
perſed Soldiers of the broken Regiments, and 
join a Body of Dutch and Portugueze, who 
had been rallied by Count Dbhona, and Don 
Juan Emanuel; and theſe Forces, tho with 
great Danger from the Enemies Purſuit, re- 
tired to ſome Hills two Leagues off, But up- 
on a falſe Report that the Enemy were ſur- 
rounding them, Count Dhona and Major- 
General Shrimpton ſent to ſurrender them- 
ſelves Priſoners at Diſcretion.” Only Don 
Juan Emanuel refuſed to conſent to ſo diſho- 
nourable a Capitulation and to ſhew how 
little Need there was of it, retired with a few 
Portugueze Horſe. The Earl of Galkoay on 
his Part, gathered together the Remains of 
his broken Cavalry, and made the beſt of his 
Way into Catalonia; which Principality he de- 
fended with great Bravery and Prudence. 
This fatal Battle expoſed the Kingdom of 
Valencia and Arragon to the Fury of the Con- 
querors, who treated the Peaple with great 
Severity, ſuppreſſing their antient Privileges, 
and burnt the Town of Xativa to the Ground. 
Only Denia and Alicant were poſleſs'd by the 
Confederates in the Kingdom of Valencia; the 
firſt of which ſtood a Siege, and bravely re- 
pulſed the Enemy from before it. The Dukes 


of Orleans and Berwick then took Mequinenza 
and follow'd the Earl of Gallway into Catalo- 


nia. He being encamp'd under the Cannon 


of Lerida, they propoſed to attack him; but 
finding the Attack too dangerous, they de- 
ſiſted. The Earl of Galluay having provided 
Lerida to ſtand a Siege, retired to Barcelona; 
and the Duke of Orleans ſoon after beſieged 
Lerida. The Place made a noble Reſiſtance for 


two Months; after which time, there being 


no Proſpect of Relief, the Prince of Darmſtadt, 
the Governor, ſurrender'd; and was compli- 
mented by the Duke of Orleams for his brave 
Defence. After this Siege was over, the Ar- 
mies retired into Winter Quarters. 

Brigadier Stanhope, who was not only a 
Commander in the Army, but the Queen's 
Miniſter with King Charles, took the Oppor- 
tunity of the tottering State of that Prince's 
Affairs, after the Battle of Almanga, to en- 
gage him in a Treaty that might have proved 
very advantageous to our Country, had that 
Prince obtain'd the Crown of Spain, and been 
allo grateful to thoſe who ſet it on his Head. 
By a ſecret Article of this Treaty it was agreed, 
that if King Charles ſhould become Maſter of 
Spain, a Company of Commerce to the In- 
dies ſhould be form'd, conſiſting of Subjects of 
Great Britain and Spain. But that if unfore- 
ſeen Accidents ſhould hinder the erecting ſuch 
a Company, the King of Spain ſhould grant 
Licence to. ten Ships of five hundred Tons 
each, or any Number whoſe Burden ſhould 
not exceed five thouſand Tons; who ſhould 


trade in thoſe Countries for all Merchandizes - 


which the Spaniſb Subjects were permitted to 
traffick for; on condition of paying the ordi- 
nary Duties, and no other. This Article was 
thought ſo advantageous to our Country, that 
King Charles himſelf was a long Time before 
he could be perſuaded to ratify it. But the 
Accidents that fell out afterwards freed him 
from his Uneaſineſs upon that Score. 
The Campaign on the fide of Portugal was 


infignificant , but what little Advantage was 


gain'd, was with the French and Spamards. 
They enter'd Portugal, and took Serpa and 
Moura. After this they threatned Olivenza; 
but the Portugueze beginning to move put a 
Stop to that Enterprize. In the Autumn 


Campaign Ciudad Rodrigo was retaken by the 
Sßaniards; and: ſoon after the two Armies re- 


tired into Winter Quarters. X 


There was a very bad Proſpect on the fide 


of Germany. The Diet at Ratiſbon was re- 


miſs and unactive as uſual; and the French 
early and diligent. So that they paſs'd the 
Rhine, and enter'd Suabia, and exacted great 


Contributions through the Dutchy of Vir 


the Palatinate of the Ru and other Coun- 


tries. The Mareſchal 4e lernt who-com- 
manded the French, had af 
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attempt ſome greater Enterprize; and it was in- 


deed thought that he deſign'd to reſtore the . 


EleQor of Bavaria to his Dominions. But 


the Exped 
Confederates, drew ſo great a Body of Fortes 
from him, as difabled him from making any 
farther Attempt. And the Elector of Hano- 
ver (our late Sovereign) taking upon himſelf 
the Command of the Army, the Scale turn'd 
a little. A Stop was not only put to the French 
Progreſs; but a conſiderable Body of their 
Forces was alſo defeated. ” 
Before the Campaign began in Flanders this 


Year, the Duke of Mar/borough was employ'd 


in Germany upon a Negotiation of great Im- 
portance. The Kingdom of Poland had been 
long torn in Pieces by the different Factions 
of King Auguſtus and King Staniflaus, the 
former ſupported by the Czar of Mu/covy, 
and the latter by the King of Sweden, The 
Affairs of the former were brought very low 
by the eontinual and rapid Succeſſes of the 
King of Sweden ; who at length gave the de- 
ciding Blow by a ſudden Invaſion of Saxony, 
King Auguftus's hereditary Dominion, This 
brought King Auguſtus into that deſperate 
State, that he was forced to ſubmit to the 
King of Sweden in all his Demands, and to 
renounce ſolemnly all Right and Title to the 
Kingdom of Poland for ever. But the Stay 
the King of Sweden made upon this Occaſion 
in Germany, = great Umbrage to the Allies. 
He was at the Head of a noble and eve 
where victorious Army ; the ſtrict Correſpon- 
dence which France, by its peculiar Maxims 
of State, ever cultivated with that Northern 
Crown, was well known and remember'd ; 
and there could be no doubt but the French 
Arts would be buſy to raiſe up ſome Pretext 
to cauſe a Diſturbance in Germany by his 
Means. The Britiſb and Dutch Miniſters 
had endeavour'd to prevail upon him to de- 
fiſt from the Invaſion of Saxony, but in vain. 
The Anſwer he gave them was very dry, and 
unſatisfactory; and he at the ſame time receiv'd 
the French and Bavarian Miniſters to his Au- 
dience, Theſe Things gave great Alarms to 
Great Britain and Holland; and their Mini- 
ſters deſired him to explain his real Intentions. 
But they could not get any expreſs Anſwer 
from him, and all the Satisfaction they could 
obtain from him was that he would him- 
ſelf to the Duke of Marlborough. Whether this 
was done out of State, that he might have 
the Honour of being attended by ſo illuſtrious 
a Meſſenger, or out of Curioſity to ſee a Ge- 
neral ſo renown'd for martial Glory, is un- 
The dangerous State which Germany was 
in during the King of Sweden's Stay there, was 
ſo manifeſt, that the Queen was obliged to 
comply with his Demands, and ſend the Duke 
of Marlborough to him. The Duke croſſed 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


ition made into Provence by the 


Retreat they loſt abundance of Men. But the 
Duke of Marlborough who purſued them, ws 


to been. And in about a Fortnight after li 


ters. | 
the Confederates, 


this Year in à Condition to be the Alas 
A Project was form'd for making an Int 
into France on that ſide, 
or deſttoy . Toulon and Marſeilles ; the hs” 


the Seas into Holland, and from thence wen 
to Alt-Ranſtadt in Saxony, where the Quar. 
ters of the King of Sweden were. He went 
immediately to Count Piper, the Favourite 
and chief Miniſter of that Prince; and, as it is 
reported, ſmoothed the Way to his Negotia- 
tion by a Preſent of a hundred thouſand Gui- 
neas to the Count. He was ſoon after intro- 
duced to the King of Sweden's Audience. The 
Speech made by the Duke was of a ſoldierly 
Brevity, tinctured with courtly Flattery. The 
King of Sweden return'd a very obliging An. 
ſwer ; and gave the Duke of Marlborough ſuch 
Aſſurances that he would not undertake any 
Thing to the Prejudice of the common Cauſe; 
that the Duke ſtayed there but a few Day, 
and then return'd to the Netherlands to take 
the Command of the Army. And the King 
of Sweden was as good as his Word; not 
giving any Diſturbance to the Allies during 
his Stay in Germany, which was till the Be. 
ginning of September. 

The Campaign in Flanders was inconſider- 
ble. The Loſs the French had ſuſtain'd the 
laſt Year by venturing too far, made them 
cautious now. The Duke once made a Mo- 
tion with intent to fight them ; but he was 
inform'd that the Enemy, having drain'd ther 
Garriſons were too much ſuperior in number, 
He would have undertaken a Siege; but it 
was fear'd that the French would take the 
Opportunity to fall upon the open Towns and 
Cities of Brabant that had ſurrender'd the laſt 
Year. So that the Armies .remain'd two 
Months in their Camps without any Motion. 
Towards the End of the Summer, the Detach- 
ments the French made for Provence having 
weaken'd. their Army, the Duke of Mar. 
borough march'd with a Deſign to attack them, 
which obliged them to leave their Camp, and 
retire under the Cannon of Liſle ; in which 
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ſo much retarded by the great Rains that fel 
at that Time, that before he could come up 
with them, they were out of Danger of being 
attack'd by him. The Duke finding his En- 
deavours to fight eluded by the cautious Mer- 
ſures of the Duke de Vendoſine, who com 
manded the French, left the Army and well 
to Germany, to prevail, if it were poſſible 
upon the Empire to be more diligent and 
punQual for the future than they had hither 


Departure, the Army went into Winter- Quit 


The great Victory gain'd before Turin bf 
gave ſo a Turn to 


Affairs on the fide of Nah, that they wer 
Aſſailant. 


and either to tale 
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6nly conſiderable Ports of France upon the 
Mediterranean Sea ; which would have ruined 
the Maritime Power of France on that Sea, 
and ſecured the Trade of England and Hol- 
land, But the Court of Vienna, for their pri- 
vate Advantage, moved to divide the Army, 
and carry one Part to ſecure the Kingdom of 
Naples. This was warmly oppoſed by Great 
Britain and Holland ; but the Germans were 
obſtinate and carried their Point; repreſenting 
that the Forces were ſufficient for both Enter- 
prizes. Thoſe Troops that were ſent to Na- 
ples, being favour'd by the general Concur- 
rence of the People, made themſelves Maſters 
of that Kingdom with very 'little Trouble. 


But the Enterprize againſt Toulon had not ſo 


good Succeſs. The Duke of Savoy and Prince 
Eugene, who commanded on that fide, amuſed 
the French with a long Scheme of Marches 
and Counter-marches, as if they deſign'd to 
invade Dauphine; but when they had fix'd 
them in that Expectation, on a ſudden they 
turn'd to the Sea-coaſt ; where meeting the 
Confederate Fleet, which was appointed to at- 
tend them there, they fdrced the French In- 
trenchments on the River Yar, and croſs'd it. 
From thence they march'd towards Toulon, 
with all the Speed that was practicable in 
their Circumſtances, But thro' the Want of 
Magazines, the great Heats of that Country, 
and other Diſadvantages, it came to paſs that 
no leſs than fifteen Days were ſpent in this 
March. And during that Time, the French 
had with their uſual and admirable Diligence, 
found means to repair the Fortifications of 
Toulon, and to cover it with a conſiderable Bo- 
dy of Troops, defended by ſtrong Intrench- 
ments. But their Activity would not have 
laved the Town, had not the German Coun- 
ſels as uſual, concurred with the French En- 
deayours. For when it was debated in a 
Council of War, whether the Confederates 
ſhould attack the French, it was unanimouſly 
agreed, by all the Commanders except Prince 
Eugene, that the Forces they had with them 
were not ſufficient to attack the French in 
their Intrenchments. And thus the dividing 
the Confederate Forces fruſtrated this Enter- 
prize. One of the Enemy's advanced Poſts, 
called the Hill of S. Catherine, was attack'd 
and carry'd, But it was retaken not long af- 
ter. In the mean Time the French were daily 


receiving Reinforcements of Horſe and Foot, 


which made the Allies deſpair of taking the 
own, and to content themſelves with bom- 
barding it, which they did for a Day and a 
icht with very good Succeſs ; deſtroying a 
dreat Number of Houſes, blowing up ſeveral 
* France, (ſays Biſhop Burner) ſet out no Fleet this Year ; 


8 unhappy in the whole Conduct of the Cruiſers and 


for the Merchants to get their Ships ready; and the failing Orders were ſometimes. ſent them ſo unhapp 
fo treacherouſly) IS a IKE ng was generally — in their Way to interrupt them. This was liable 0 many levers 


Refleftions ; for many of the Con voys, as well as Merchant Ships were jaken. = N 9 


Convoys were ſometimes denied them, and when they were granted, they were often delayed, 
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Magazines, and firing or diſabling eight Men 
of War. This being done, and the Sick and 
Wounded put aboard the Ships, the Duke of 
Savoy decamp'd, and return'd into Piedmont; 
the Prench not offering to diſturb him in his 
Retreat, He concluded the Campaign with 
recovering Suza; an important Poſt, which 
ſhut up the Entry of the French into Piedmont, 
and open'd a Paſſage for the Duke into Dau- 
Pbine or Savoy. | 

The Fleet in the Mediterranean undet Sir 
Cloudeſley Shovel, met with a fatal Diſaſter in 
their Return home. For when they were come 
near the Mouth of the Channel, by a Mi. 
ſtake in their Courſe, they ſteered directly up- 
on a dangerous Ledge of Rocks, to the Weſt- 
ward of the Iſles of Scz/ly, called the B:/hop 
and his Clerks, The Afeociation, in which the 
Admiral himſelf was, ſtruck and foundered 
immediately; not one being ſaved that was 
aboard her. The Eagle and the Rumney .had 
the ſame diſmal Fate. The Hrebrand alſo 
foundered on the Rocks; but the Captain, 
and twenty-four of the Men, faved themſelves 
in the Boat. The Phenix was driven on the 
Rocks; but the Captain eſcaped and his Crew, 
The Royal Anne and the St. George, com- 
manded by Sir George Byng and the Lord 
Dur ſley, were in the utmoſt Danger, but 
happily eſcaped. Sir Cloudeſiy Shovcls Body 
was found floating the next Day by ſome of 
the Country People, who ſtript it and buried 
it in the Sand. But it was afterwards diſco- 


vered, and interred in Weſtminſter Abbey. He 


was one of the greateſt Sea Commanders our 
Iſland ever produced; having the two Quali- 
fications of an Admiral in great Perfection, a 
conſummate Skill and Underſtanding in Ma- 
ritime Affairs, joined with a fearleſs Courage; 
ſo that in Times of the greateſt Danger he 
was always himſelf vigilant, circumſpect and 
attentive. And with this, he was a generous, 
honeſt, good Man; a Lover of the Religion 
and Liberties of his Country. He was the 
Work man of his own Fortune, having raiſed 
himſelf to that high Station from the loweſt in 
the Britiſb Navy *. . | 
In the latter End of this Year, the Parlia- 
ment met as uſual ; which by the Addition of 
the Scotch Members, received the Title of the 
firſt Parliament of Great Britain. The Com- 
mons choſe Jobn Smith, Eſq; their Speaker, 
who being preſented to the Queen, was ap- 
proved. The two Houſes then adjourned by 
the Lord Chancellor's Direction for a Week. 
At the End of that Week, the Queen came 
to the Houſe of Peers, and made a Speech, 
in which ſhe gave an Account of the State of 


and yet we never had greater Loſſes at Sea. The Prince's Council 
Convoys. The Merchants made heavy Complaints, and not without 


zeyond the time limited 
ppily (but, as many. ſaid, 


a Bill to be brought in for re 
of Security paſſed in Scotland; and another 
for eſtabliſhing one Privy- Council for both 
Kingdonis and for ſettling the Militia, the 
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Affairs abroad; adding the cuſtomary Mo- 
tions for Supplies, and Exhortations to Af- 
fection and Unanimity. The Commons pre- 
ſented their Addreſs of Thanks ſoon after; 
with their full Approbation of her Majeſty's 
Speech and Meaſures. But the Houſe of Peers 
was not ſo obſequious, there being a great 
Number there very much diſſatisfied with the 
preſent State of Things, for the uſual Reafons 
that make Great Men ſo. The General and 
Prime Miniſter being now raiſed as high as 
Royal Favour and Popularity could carry 
them, became regardleſs or forgetful to reward 
ſome of their old Friends; and confined the 
Current of Honours and Profits too much 
within the Channel of their own Families and 
Dependencies. Theſe private Reſentments in 
many of the Peers awakened, as is cuſtomarv, 


a great and ſudden Concern for the Redreſs of 


publick Evils. So that when it was moved 
to return the Thanks of the Houſe for the 
Queen's Speech, ſeveral Lords oppoſed it; and 
moved that the State of the Nation might 


firſt be conſidered. And thoſe who had been 


long diſcontented joining with thoſe who lately 
became ſo, made a Majority that carried it a- 
gainſt Addreſſing before the State of the Na- 


tion was conſidered. The Houſe reſolving it 


ſelf on the Day appointed into a Committee 


of the whole Houſe, a Petition was preſented 


to the Houſe by near two hundred Merchants 


of the City, complaining of their great Loſſes 
at Sea for want of Convoys and Cruizers. This 
raiſed a very high and warm Debate, which 
ended in appointing another Day for examining 
the Allegations of the Merchants in their Pe- 
tition. The Miniſtry was treated upon this 
Occaſion with ſo much Freedom, that it was 
thought neceſſary to ſilence theſe Clamours in 
an effectual Manner. And becauſe the Earl 
of Wharton was one of the Leaders of the 
lately diſcontented, the Duke of Marlborough 
took him aſide after the Debate was over, and 
expoſtulated with him. And the Conference 
is ſuppoſed to end in promiſing the Earl the 
Government of Ireland; which was given him 
ſome Time after, and perfectly ſatisfied him 
as to the Methods by which Affairs were con- 


ducted. And becauſe the Earl of Peterbo- 


rough reſented the Slights that had been put 
upon him after his eminent Services, Endea- 
vours were uſed to allay his Reſentment. 

In the mear Time the Houſe of Commons 
went on chearfully with granting the Supplies 


for the Vear. Petitions and Complaints from 


the Merchants were alſo read in this Houſe; 


and ſome Members who were Traders ſpoke 
very ſharply againſt the Miſmanagements of 


the Admiralty. Soon after the Houſe ordered 
pealing the Act 


* 


dA 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 
Power of Juſtices of the Peace, and th; 


Form of iſſuing Writs for electing Member 
of Parliament, in the ſame Manner in Hag. 


the future. This ended the Debate, and 


land as in Englaud. 


Some Whitpers having paſſed about that the 
Intrigues of certain diſcontented Perſons re. 
tarded the Commons in advancing the Sup. 
plies, the Queen at paſſing the Act for the 
Land Tax, made a Speech, in which ſhe hint. 
ed, that her Favour and Encouragement would 
fall upon thoſe only who would chearfuly 
concur in ſupporting the War, This Speech 
was much reſented ; and brought on the next 
Day an important Debate in the Houſe 9 
Lords about the Affairs of Spain, and the 
Conduct of the Earl of Peterborough there, 
The Earl of Rocheſter moved, that the Fr 


might receive the Thanks of the Houſe for hi 


Services in Spain, The Lord Hallifax, wh 


was on the other Side, agreed in praiſing the 
Earl of Peterborough's Actions; but more 
that thoſe Thanks might be deferred till hs 
Conduct had paſſed a formal Examination by 
the Houſe. This Diſcourſe brought on the 


Conſideration of Methods to retrieve the l. 


fairs of Spain; upon which the Earl of J. 
chefter moved, that we might ſtand upon the 
Defenſive in Flanders, and ſend fifteen or 
twenty thouſand Men from thence into (ali. 
lonia, alledging a Saying of the old Duke of 
Schomberg, that attacking France by the Way 
of the Netherlands, was like taking a Bull by 
the Horns. -This was ſeconded by the Earl 
of Nottingham. The Duke of Marltrough, 
who was preſent, found himſelf cloſely touch- 
ed upon this Propoſal; upon which he ſtood 
up and endeavoured to ſhew the Danger of 
ſuch Conduct, which would, he ſaid, expoſe 
all the great Towns of Brabant ; and by Con- 
ſequence all the Advantages hitherto gained in 
the Netherlands; and by renewing the Danger 
Holland had been delivered from, give Streng 
to the Clamours of the diſcontented theft 
who were impatient for a Peace. In ſpeaking 


this, his natural Calmneſs of Temper forſook 


him, and he delivered himſelf with ſo much 
Warmth as gave a Handle for Reflection 


Upon this he endeavoured to juſtify himfel, 


by faying, that the Thing was of too geit 
Importance to be ſpoken of without Concem 
ment. He then added, that Meaſures had 
been concerted for ſending powerful Succow 
to King Charles from the Emperor, and to pe 
ſuade Prince Eugene to command in Spam; 
and that though the | uſual Slowneis of the 
Germans gave Cauſe of Suſpicion, yet r. 
could anſwer they would be more punctuil 1 


Houſe agreed to addreſs the Queen to return 


j Dec He” as A x * hot l . e 
their Thanks for the vigorous Reſolutions ſh 


had expreſſed in her late Speech for 1 
on the War. And ſoon after the two 2 
agreed in an Addreſs. to the Queen, to * 
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ſent to her that no Peace could be ſafe or ho- 
nourable, if Spain and the Veſt Indies conti- 
nued in the Poſſeſſion of the Houſe of Bour- 
jon; and to return their Thanks for the In- 
ances ſhe had uſed with the Emperor, for 
reſtoring the Affairs of Spain. The Queen 
anſwered them, That ſhe perfectly agreed with 
them, that the entire Monarchy of Spain 
ought to be reſtored to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
and that ſhe would continue her Inſtances with 
the Emperor. But if any ſuch were made, 
it ſoon after appeared that they were ineffectual, 


Not long after this the two Houſes N 
themſelves, as is uſual, about the Chriſtmas 


Holidays. | ; 

During this Interval a Diſcovery was made, 
of a dangerous Correſpondence held with 
France by a Clerk in the Office of Mr, Secre- 
tary Harley, one William Gregg. This un- 
happy Man having in his Way of Living out- 
gone his Income, was drawn in by his Necefli- 
ties or Extravagances to enter into a Correſpon- 
dence with France to ſupply them. He had 
| not long gone in this Way before he was diſ- 
covered; and committed to Newgate for High- 
| Treaſon. And when he came to be indicted 
he pleaded Guilty ; either in hopes of Mercy, 
or knowing that the Evidence againſt him was 
| too plain to be denied. He received Sentence 
of Death as in Caſes of High- Treaſon, but it 
was not executed till three Months after. 


upon the Affairs of Spain, the Misfortunes in 
that Country hanging very heavy upon the 
Minds of all true Patriots. This Enquiry was 
forwarded by thoſe who were diſobliged at 
Court; there being great Suſpicions that the 
Affairs of that Kingdom had been neglected, 
to increaſe the Glory, or gratify the Jeatouls 
of the Commander in the Netherlands, The 
| Lords firſt entered upon examining the Con- 
duct of the Earl of Peterborough, which re- 
ceived the Honour of their full Approbation : 
But the Intereſt of his Rival was ſo powerful, 


| procured him, how much ſoever deſerved. 
| The Commons addrefled the Queen for the 
Accounts relating to the Affairs of Spain; 
which being conſidered, the Houſe reſolved, 
that of above twenty nine thouſand Men pro- 
vided by Parliament for the Service of Spain 
and Portugal, there were only eight thouſand 
fix hundred and ſixty Men in Spain and Por- 

tagal at the Time of the Battle of Almanza. 
| And it was agreed to addreſs the Queen, to 
know how this came to paſs: The Lords 
afterwards examined the Complaints of the 
Merchants, and the Conduct of Sir Thomas 
Hardy and Captain Nerr wete- narrowly ſiſted 


ll Fractices, that the Hbuſe addreſſed the 


Due AN N E. 


The two Houſes at their next Meeting went 


poſſible. This Treatment appeared fo like that 


| that the Thanks of the Houſe could not be 


by them, © The former was honourably clear- | 
ea, but tlie other was found guilty of ſuch 


bug to employ him no more; with which 
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her Majeſty promiſed to comply. 


The Anſwer given by the Queen to the Ad- 
dreſs of the Commons juſt mentioned, was ſo 
tedious, intricate and obſcure, that inſtead of 
removing the Suſpicions entertained upon that 
Head, it increaſed them. But Means were 
found to make the Houſe ſatisfied with it: 
The Lords alſo preſented an Addreſs to the 
Queen about Miſmanagements in the Navy; 
which, occaſioning Reflections on her Royal 
Conſort Prince George of Denmark, was not 
very acceptable. 3 

But the Attention of the Parliament was 
taken off from theſe Affairs by a ſudden A- 
larm of an Invaſion from France. The Diſ- 
contents in Scotland, occaſioned by the Union, 
were very much increaſed by ill Conduct ſince 
that Time. It was ordered by the Articles of 
Union, that Scotland ſhould be liable to ſe- 
veral new Cuſtoms and Exciſes, for which the 
Equivalent Money was allowed to that King- 
dom. But inſtead of making the Collection 
of theſe Taxes eaſy by plauſible Circum- 
ſtances, they were attended by all that could 
make them grievous or uneaſy. Two Com- 
miſſions were appointed for managing the Ex- 
ciſe and Cuſtoms there, which confiſted part! 
of Engliſh, and partly of Scots. At the ſame 
Time vaſt Numbers of Surveyors, Collectors, 
and other Officers were ſent down from Eng- 
land, who executed the new Laws with the 
Rigour natural to hungry and ravenous Men, 
who have uſually no other Way of Thinking, 
but of making their own Gains as great as 
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of a conquered People, that the Scots uni- 
verſally reſented it. And the Friends to the 
Pretender cultivated their Diſcontents with fo 
much Care, that they inclined many to defire 
his Reſtoration, to avoid a Yoke which by 
being new and unexpected was the more grie- 
vous. This Temper of the People of Scot- 
land was communicated by the Pretender's 
Friends to his Miniſters in France. And the 
French Court having concerted Meaſures with 
the diſaffected Scots, agreed to ſend thither a a 
great Body of Troops accompanied by a Fleet, 
with the Pretender himſelf on Board. 

Many Fan concurred to engage tlie French 
King in this Enterprize. The Attempt made 
upon Toulon had ſtruck a Terror and Conſter- 
nation through his Dominions; and he thought 
his Honour concerned to revenge it. The 
Diſaffection reigning among the Scots, gave 
him Hopes of fixing the Pretender, for Bic 
Time at leaft, in Scotland, and making a Di- 
verſion of the Strength and Attention of Eng- 
land from the War abroad. And the State 
of Scotland was ſuch; as furthered very much 
this Undertaking. The Garriſons were in a 
defenceleſs Condition, and in want of every 
Thing needful to ftand a Siege; beſides whic 


- 


there were not above two thouſand five hun- 
Fw" dred 


814 


dred Regular Troops in the Kingdom, 
and thoſe diſaffected enough. The Money 
for the Equivalent was at that Time in 
the Caſtle of Edinburgh ; and it happened that 
a Fleet of Dutch Ships had juſt then run a- 
ground on the Coaſt of Angus, with a good 
uantity of Ammunition on Board, beſides 
Cannon and ſmall Arms, and a great Sum of 
Money; all which the Jacobites of that Coun- 
try would have ſecured. 5 
The Preparations for the Invafion of Scot- 


land were carried on with that Secrecy, that 


the Deſign was rather gueſſed at than known, 
till the Time the Pretender ſet out from &.. 
Germains. The French King at parting pre- 
ſented him with a rich Sword ſet with Dia- 
monds; and at his Arrival at Dunkirk he 
was furniſhed with a Sct of Gold and Silver 
Plate. Cloaths for his future Life-Guards, 
Liveries for his Houſhold, and the like Royal 
Proviſions. | 

The News of this croſſing the Seas into 
England, the Secretary of State acquainted 
the Commons therewith; upon which the 
two Houſes joined in an Addreſs of Lives and 
Fortunes to the Queen; and the Commons 
ordered a Bill to be brought in for ſuſpend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus Act, and to enable 
the Queen to ſecure and detain ſuſpected Per- 
ſons. 

In Flanders ten Battalions of Foot were or- 
der'd to be ready at an Hour's Warning to 
be embarked for England. And the Admi- 
ralty here made ſuch Expedition, upon the 
firſt Notice of the Preparations making at 
Dunkirk, that before the Pretender came there, 
three and twenty Britiſh, and three Dutch 
Men of War, failed over to the Flemiſh Coaſt, 
under the Command of Sir George Byng. 
They underſtood there by a Fiſherman whom 
they took, that ten thouſand Men were at 
Dunkirk ready to embark for Scotland; and 
that the Pretender was on his Way thither. 

This Appearance of the Britiſb Fleet damp'd 
the Hopes' of the French. For it was ſup- 
poſed there, that the Lz/bon Fleet being failed 
out with its Convoy, Great Britain would have 
been left bare of Shipping. The Count de 
 Fourbin, Who was to command the. French 
Fleet, ſent Word, that tho' he might get out 
of Dunkirk Harbour, and perhaps land the 
Troops, he could not anſwer for the Safety of 
his Fleet. afterwards. But the King of France 
returned him a poſitive Order, that he ſhould 
embark the Troops, and fail with the firſt 
fair Wind. While this was doing, the Br:- 
tiſh Fleet was driven from its Station by high 
Winds, and went back into the Downs ; and 
the French took the Opportunity to fail out 
of Dunkirk Harbour. They were at firſt 
driven back by the Wind's changing; but it 
came about two Days after, and they ſet, ſail 
for Scotland. Mean time Sir George Byng's 
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before them. Only the Saliſbury, an Eng lb 


Fleet was reinforced, by the prodigious Dili. lay 
ligence that had been uſed, to the Number of Th 
forty Men of War, beſides ſmaller Veſſels; ye 
and came out again, and ſailed over to the ſ 

Coaſt between Dunkirk and Calais. The Ad. BY 
miral was there met by an Offend Ship, ſent Fn 
out to give him Notice, that the French had Sea 
the Day before ſailed from the Pits of New. gaf 


fort, where the contrary Wind had driven 2 
them. Upon this he failed immediately in 
purſuit of them, 

As ſoon as the Queen was informed of this 
ſhe went to acquaint her Parliament with it, 
upon which Occaſion both Houſes attended 
with very loyal Addrefles, and were ſuitably 
anſwered, In the mean time Troops were in 
Motion in every part of England towards Scot- 
land ; thoſe which were quarter'd in the South 
of Ireland were order'd to march towards the 
North, that they might have but a ſhort Paſ. 
ſage ; and the Troops detach'd from Flanders 
were brought over by Admiral Baker, whom 
Sir George Byng had left for that purpoſe, and 
were landed at Tinmouthb. The Fear with 
which over-cautious and timorous People were 
affected upon this Occaſion, cauſed a great 
Run upon the Bank, and put thoſe who had 
the Direction of it into no ſmall Perplexity. 
But the Government, and thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to it, giving their Aſſiſtance, this 
Cloud paſſed over without any farther Miſ- 
chief than a little Threatening. 

Mean while the French Fleet, being fi- 
voured by a ſtrong Gale, purſued their Courſe 
thro' the German Ocean; till in four Days 
Time they came before the Frith of Edin- 
burgh, and caſt Anchor at the Mouth of it 
on the Evening of the fourth Day. They had 
reſolved to fail: up the Frith towards Edin- 
burgh ; but the next Morning they were a- 
larmed at the Sight of Sir George Byng's Squa- 
dron. This put them in no ſmall Perplexity. 
Their Fleet was not in a Condition to en- 
counter Sir George Byng, and much leſs dared 
they venture up the Streight, where their Re- 
treat would be infallibly cut off. It was fe- 
ſolved by them to make off as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble; and a Land Breeze luckily chanced to 
riſe at the ſame Time, which favour d that 
Reſolution, The Britiſh Fleet ſtood after 
them, but in vain, the others being too far 


Ship, but taken by the French, was, cut off 
from the reſt, and retaken, The French 
ſteered North, it being propoſed by ſome A 
mong them to land at Inverneſs ;, and a {inal 

Veſſel, was ſent out to get Pilots to conduct 
the Fleet into that Port, But the Wind fel 

ſo contrary, and became ſo boiſterous, that it 


was impoſſible to purſue that Courſe 2 
. 


diſperſing. their Ships, which would hahe ©” 
dangered their falling in with Sir George Hyng 
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Squadron. 80 that at Jaſt it was reset 
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lay aſide that Attempt, and to return home, over, and the Bufineſs of the Parliament com- 
The Britiſh Fleet, which had purſued the pleted, the Queen came to the Houſe of Peers; 
French while there was any Hopes of coming and after a Speech of Thanks ordered the Par- 
up with them, came into Leith Road, and liament to be prorogued. And ſoon after the 
ſtayed there to prevent a ſecond Attempt of the fame was diſſolved by Proclamation. 

Enemy in thoſe Parts. So that having the — Abundance of Perſons of Rank were at this 
Seas open, the French Squadron got back in Time brought from Scotland to be examined, 
Safety to Dunkirk, having been ſecured when the Invaſion was 

On Board the Saliſbury were taken, the apprehended. Some of them were kept in 
Lord Griffin, an Engliſb Peer, who went over Priſon. a long time; but the greater Part were 
to St. Germain's in King William's Time; ſoon diſcharged. Es 
two Sons of the Earl of Middleton, one of the The next Year, 1708, had by this time 
Pretender's Chief Miniſters, and ſeveral Jriſs made ſome Advance, and the Duke of Mar- 
Officers. The three firſt were committed to 4orough paſſed over into Holland to attend the 
the Tower, and the others to Newgate, The Campaign. Prince Eugene met him at the 
Lord Grgffin, upon a former Outlawry, re- Hague; where having conſulted on the Buſi- 
ceived Sentence of Death. But his great Age neſs of the enſuing Summer, they went a- 
pleaded for him in the Breaſt of the merciful way; one to the Court of Hanover, the other 
Queen; ſo that the Execution was reprieved to that of Vienna upon the fame Affair. The 
from Time to Time, till his Life was put an Duke of Marlborough on his Return went to 
End to by a natural Cauſe, the Army, and took the Field. 

While theſe Things paſſed, the Lords were The French had maintained an Intelligence 
buſily employ'd in examining William Gregg in ſeveral of the great Towns of Flanders, 
abovementioned. He denied that his Maſter, which ſurrendered to the Allies after the Bat- 
Mr. Harley, was directly or indirectly privy ts tle of Ramellies. When their Army was 
his Treaſon, or that he had any other Accom-= ready, the firſt Action of the Campaign was 
plices. No Threats or Promiſes were wanting their ſurpriſing firſt of Ghent, and then of 
to oblige him to diſcover whatever he might Bruges, by Means of their Correſpondence in 
know. But he continued fixt on that Denial; thoſe two great Towns. The Duke of Marl- 
and when he was afterwards executed, con- borough had Information of the French De- 
firm'd the fame in his Dying Speech by the ſigns upon thoſe Places, and not only ſent a 
moſt ſolemn Proteſtations. In that Speech Detachment to ſecure them, (which came too 
tis obſervable, that he bleſſes God for touch- late) but march'd that Way with his whole 
ing his Conſcience ſo powerfully as to prevent Army. He met the French Army in his 
his proſtituting the ſame to fave his Life. March thither, who were in Motion to ſe- 
But whether the Temptations he ſpeaks of cure thoſe Conqueſts ; and reſolving to attack 
here, aroſe from the Suggeſtions of his own them put his Army in order. But the French 
Mind, or others, cannot be clearly deduced had no Mind to the Encounter, and by Fa- 
from his Words, - But tho' Mr. Harley pre- vour of the Night got away. The Lofs of 
ſerved his Reputation, his Enemies at Court theſe great Towns, and this Diſappointment, 
were too powerful to ſuffer him to keep his caſt a Damp upon the Minds of the Allies, 
Place. However the Queen retain'd a ſecret The Duke of Mar/borough fell ill of a Fever, 
good Opinion of him, which he made ſuch which was by ſome imputed to this Incon- 
Uſeof, as to bring about in ſome Time a very ſtancy of Fortune, which had been hitherto 
great and extraordinary Revolution : as will be ſo inviolably faithful to him, But theſe Clouds 
hereafter related x. 11 5 paſſed over quickly upon the Arrival of a Re- 
be Alarm of the French Invaſion being inforcement of thirty thouſand Men from 


It is hardly poſſible to paſs over the unaccountable Events of this Campaign without Reflection. A late Author, ſpeaking 
of the Pear = 6, hang called a Year of Wonders, will needs have it, that the Year 1707 was evidently a Year of Blunders, 
of which he fears ſome were wilfa!. Certain it is, our Misfortunes in Spain might have been prevented, had we remained upon 
the defenſive there till: Reinforcements could have been ſent thither from nah or Bugland, which both King Charlis and the Earl of 
Peterborough, infiſted upon; as appears by a Letter, written by the latter the Winter before the Battle of Alnanxa, to the Portugueſe 
Ambaſſador at King Charles Court, .and by a Memorial preſented to the Queen by Count Gala, the Imperial Miniſter at Lox - 
dn afterwatds. It is as certain; that there was no Neceſſity for fighting at this time; for they had Forces enough to defend the 
Territories of. Valencia and Arragon, and might have been ſupplied with Proviſions from the Eg Fleet. Bur, tp excuſe theſe 
Generals, it is ſaid, that Bri Stanhope, her Majeſty's Miniſter, declared in a Council of War, that it was het Majeſty's po. 
ve Orders, th ey th l feel the Enemy. The Obſtinacy of the Imperial Court in perſiſting upon dividing their Forces, to 


reduce Naples; when they were wanted intirely elſewhere, proved fatul to the Deſign on Tum The Duke of Marlborough was 


not free: from Cenſure, nt of his pacifick Campaign in Flanders... Can we imagine (are the Words of the ſame Author) 
that the Duke of * the Head of the fine ems the World ever ſaw, who had beaten the Enemy the Year before, 
delttoyed and taken 26000 of their beſt Troops, and taken Towns. before their Faces, without Number; either wanted Courage 
or Stratagems this Campaign, to alarm and diſtreſs his baffled Enemy, who fled hefore him the laſt, and were not yet reco- 
vered from their Panick ? Hed the Duke of Marlborongh (continues my Author) acted with the ſame Vigour be had done hitherto, - 
d the Duke of Sawoy-enter'd Provence at the ſame time with 60000-Men, inſtead of 40000, as he might have done, the French 
King would probably have been brought upon his Knees, and readily: have yielded up Spain and the Weft Indies, as well 


and 409. 


UW the reſt, of the Spanj Territories, notwithſtanding his Victory at Alnanza. Saimon's Modern Hiſt. Vol. XXV. p. 402. 
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the Moſelle, under the Command of Prince 
Eugene. Beſides this, the French Army was 
ſtopt unexpectedly by a ſhort Reſiſtance made 
at the Citadel of Ghent ; by which they loſt 
three or four Days, which gave the Duke and 


Prince Eugene an Opportunity to come up 


with them near Oudenarde. 
At the Appearance of the Confederate Ar- 


my, a Diviſion aroſe among the French Com- 


manders. The Duke of Burgundy, the French 
King's Grandſon, commanded the Army un- 
der the Direction and Counſel of the Duke 
de Vendoſine. Theſe two Generals happen d to 
be at Variance before the Allies came 1n view ; 
and the new Meaſures neceſſary to be taken 
upon that Occaſion increaſed the Miſunder- 
ſtanding. So that they ſuffer'd the Confede- 
rates to ſend a Detachment croſs the River 
Schelde, and to lay Bridges over it, while they 

d the Time in their Tents in unſeaſon- 


able Diſputes and Contradiftions. At laſt, 


the Duke of Burgundy, by the Concurrence 
of ſeveral young Officers, who thought to 
make their Court to him by thwarting the 
Duke de Yendoſme, carried the Queſtion for 
an Engagement. | 

The Situation of the two Armies was as 
follows. The River Schelde ran between them; 
Oudenarde, which was poſſeſſed by the Allies, 
terminating the Left of their Army, Below 
Oudenarde, and to the Right of the ſame, the 
Confederates, by the Neglect of the French, 
had laid ſeveral Bridges over the River. Be- 
tween three and four in the Afternoon, the 
Allies began to paſs at the lower Bridges; and 
General Cadogan, with twelve Battalions, at- 
tacked ſeven French Battalions poſted in a Vil- 
lage, of whom very few eſcaped. Immedi- 
ately after Major General Rantzau, with eight 
Squadrons, attacked a Body of French Horſe, 
whom they defeated. The Electoral Prince 
of Hanover (now our gracious Sovereign King 
George II.) was at the Head of one of the 
Squadrons of Dragoons that routed this French 
Cavalry, and charged the Enemy Sword in 
Hand with equal Glory and Danger; his 
Horſe being ſhot under him in the Encoun- 
ter, and Colonel Lu/cky, who commanded 
the Squadron, was killed at his Side. Another 
Attack was made upon the, Enemy by the 
Pruſſian Horſe, who alſo gained the Advan- 
tage. Thus the Fight b | 
Omens; but it happen d thro' the length. of 
the Way the Confederate Foot had to march, 
that the Engagement was not general till feven 
o'Clock. Then the Enemy beingattack/d' on 


the Right and Left, the firing grew univer- 


fal from Wing to Wing of both the Armies. 
The French deſended themſelves like valiant 


Men; but after a ſtout Reſiſtance, were forced 


to yield to the ſuperior Strength and Fortu 20 
of the Allies. The Victory of Oudenarde would 
probably have been as great and important as 


n with proſperous poſt 


of ENGLAND, 


that of Blenbeim or Ramellies, had not the 
Night interpoſed to fave the French Army 
For they were almoſt ſurrounded 'by the Con. 
federates, who fired upon them on all Sides: 
but the Darkneſs came on ſo faſt, that 50 
Diſtinction could be ſcarcely made of Friends 
or Foes. So that the Confederate General; 
were obliged to give Orders to their Troops to 
forbear ſhooting; and the French made off 
without farther Diſturbance, Next Morning 
as ſoon as it was light, a Detachment of Horſe 
was ſent out to purſue the Enemy, but with. 
out Succeſs. The French endeavour'd to lef. 
ſen this Defeat into a drawn Battle, becauſe it 
was not ſo compleat as the others had been, 
But the Number of Priſoners, which were a. 
bove fix thouſand, one hundred Colours and 
Standards taken, the keeping the Field, and 
Purſuit the next Day, entirely confuted that 
Pretence. 

The French after this Defeat retired to. 
wards Ghent, and intrenched themſelves he. 
hind the Canal that runs between that City 
and Bruges, The Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene having cauſed the Lines caſt 
up by the Enemy in French Flanders, and 
now forſaken by them, to be levelled, agreed 
to begin next the Siege of Liſſe. This Enter- 
prize was attended with great Difficulties, 
The Surprize of Ghent which lies upon the 
Schelde, had cut off the Confedetates from 
their great Magazines at Antwerp, and Sas 
van Ghent, The Place itſelf was fortified 
with all the Defence that Art or Coſt could 
give it; and kept by a numerous Garriſon, . 
experienced and well commanded. It is faid, 
that the Duke de Yendoſme thought the Siege 
ſo hazardous, that when he was informed of 
it, he faid, that he could not believe fo wiſe 
a Captain as Prince Eugene could venture upon 
fo raſh an Enterprize. But the Difficulties of 
it were not too great to be overcome by Refo- 
lution, Prudence and Circumſpection. 

The Siege went on with good Succeſs, The 
French drained the neighbouring Garriſons to 
relieve it; and made ſeveral Advances as if they 
defigned to attack the Duke of Marlborough, 
who covered the Siege. But ſuch wiſe Pre- 


cautions were taken as repulſed the French 


without fighting. Theſe Attempts proving 
vain, the French. took another Counſel ; and 
ed themſelves along the Schelde, to cut 
off the Communication of the Confederate 
Army with Bruſſelt. This ſeemed a fatal 
Blow ; for the Allies were now in an hoſtile 


Country, where no Recruits of Ammunition, 


to ſupply the vaſt Expence thereof in the 
Siege, could be had. Every one was in De- 
or except the Duke of Mar!borough, who 

und an Expedient. There was. a Body af 
Britiſh Forces, that had been employed Jul 
before in alarming the Coaſt of France. The 


Duke ſent Orders to General Erle their Com- 
2 mander ; 
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wander, to come FRF IE to Oftend, arid 

& himſelf at Oudenburgh and Leffinghem 
near that Place: By this Means a great Con- 
voy was ſent by the Way of Oſtend, conſiſt- 
ing of all Manner of Neceſſaries; and fix 


thouſand of the Confederate Troops, under 


Major-General IWebb, were ſent to guard it. 


The French were ſtruck with Amaze at this 


unlooked for Diſappointment; for they thought 
they had ſhut up all the Avenues. to any Re- 
lief. But that no Endeavours might be want- 
ing on their: Part, the Count de la Motte who 
comfnanded in Ghent, came out with near 
twenty-four. thouſand Men to intercept” this 


Convoy 3 and met with it near a Place called 


| Wyiendals: But Major-General JJ:ub, who 
commanded the, Guard, diſpofed his Men with 


ſuch admirable Skill, that notwithſtanding the 


yaſt Superiority of N umbers, by the pure 
Force of Order and Difpolition, the French 
were driven back in two or three ſucceſſive 


Attacks; and this with ſo great a Slaughter 


and Terror among the commion Soldiers, that 
after having loſt ſix or ſeven thouſand Men 
in the Encounter, they could be brought to 
charge no more. So that the Convoy attend- 


ed by its Brave Defenders, arrived ſafely in the. 


Camp before Lifle. General Webb got im- 
mortal Glory by this important Victory; 
which may juſtly be teckoned among the 
greateſt Acts performed. in this War. But he 
was not ſo well rewarded for it as he deſery'd;: 

The Duke of Marlborough's Secretary in a Let- 


ter written into England, gave all the Honour 


of it to General Cadogan; the Duke's Favourite; 
who did not come up till after the Engagement; 
and this was ſo reſented by General Webb, 
that he left the Army in Diſguſt, and came 
ot to Englund to do himſelf Juſtice, 


The French made one Effort more that 


bad like to have proved more effectual than 
the others: The Duke de Vendoſine came in 
Perſon. between Bruges and Newport; and or- 
dered the Dykes between thoſe two Towns to 
de cut in {eyetal Places. This poured out 
ſuch an Inundation upon the neighbouring 
Country, as covered all the Face of the Land, 

and ſhut up Oſtend within it. But, Major- 


General Cadogan found: means to convey. 4 4 


large Quantity of Stores. throu gh the Water; 
which laſted till the Town of Lyfe: was fur 
rendered. 

But a great Labour Tittiaied behind ; "Gor, 
the Citadel was yet to be reduced; Which was 


one of the compleateſt Pieces of Fortification 


in Europe. The French had by this Inunda- 
tion, and the Intrenchments they · had made 
along the Scbelde to ſedure the Country be- 
hind it, cut off all Hopes of any farther Sup- 


| plies of Ammunition; and the Confederates - 


ere in the midſt of an hoſtile Country; where: 
20 Proviſions could be had, but ſuch as were 
bv 0 [taker 70 Force. But the Invingible 


11 


- # 
- 


Conſtancy of the Confederate Generals bore 
or ſurmounted all thefe Difficulties. And be- 
cauſe the Citadel could not be. attacked by 
Way of Approach and Battery for want of 


Ammunition, it was reſolved to carry on the 


Siege by way of Saps. And the Duke of 
Marlborough who covered: i it, found means to 


bring ſo much. Proviſi6h from the Enemy's 
Territories, as ſerved with fru gal Management, 


to ſubſiſt the two Armies. 


The: French enraged at fo 5 biene £ 
for Diſappointments, made furious Incurſions 
into the open Country of Duzth Brabant; 


where they committed great Ravages. And 
the Elector of Bavaria at the ſame Time 
marched towards Bruſſels with fifteen thou- 
ſand Men, with Deſign to attack it. The 
Dutch were in great Alarms; fince not only 
Bruſſels, but Antwerp their near Neighbour, 


Was in very great Danger, being ſhut up from 


all Relief but by Sea; and Men were ready 
to give the Title of Obſtinacy to the uhmove= 


able Perſeverance of the two Generals. But 


their ſedate Courage and Foreſight was not 
yet diſconcerted. The Duke of Marlborough 
ordered Forces to be tranſported from Offend 
to Antwerp; whither the States-General ſent” 
all the Troops they cbuld ſpare from the 
neighbouring Garriſons, ' The Duke alſo ſent 
word to Monſieur: Paſeal, the Governor of 
Bruſſel; that he would certainly come to his 
Relief. In the mean Time the Elector of 
Bavaria came before Bruſſels; a City large 
but unfortified; and; by Conſequence, ' weak- 
ened by its great Extent, Having received a 
reſolute Anſwer to his Summons, he attacked 
the Town under the Cover of the dark 
Night; and was couragiouſly reſiſted. The 
Aſſault continued all Night; and did not ceaſe 
till Ten the next Morning, when the Enemy 
retired in great Diſordet ; having ſuffered 
much hy the valiant Defence of the Beſieged. 
The Duke of Marlborough:and Prince Eugene 
at the ſame Time left the Camp before the 
Citadel of Liſſe with ſo much Secrecy, that 
they came unexpectedly upon the Enemy, 
and obliged them to abandon their Intrench- 
ments upon the Schelle and the Siege of Bruſ-- 
1. They: then returned to the Camp: at- 


could take no Advantage of their Abſence. 
The Garriſon of - the Citadel being infotm« 
ed that the Way was open to furniſh the Be- 
ſiegets with Neceſſaries, and finding /them-" 
ſelves out of all Hopes of being relieved; a- 
greed ſoon Ae to 3 upon honourable 
Terms. 9 att 
Thus ended one a the moſt: Fei: Sins 
W ain Hiſtory, whether: we ͤconſider the 
Difficulties and Obſtacles/it met with, or tlie 
Prudence and good Fortune by Which! 
were overcome. Though it was ſo lats in tho 
Winter before this ee was a Kantate. 
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Life with ſuch Expedition, that the Enemy | 
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818 
the Duke of Marlborough entered upon the 
Siege of Ghent; which was ſurrendered to 
him in eleven . The Loſs of this Place 
made the Enemy abandon Bruges, and other 
Poſts thereabouts; which left that Country in 
its former State. Then the Army ſeparated, 
and went! into Winter Quarters. 
On the Side of Savoy the Troops did not 
take the Field till it was late, nor were the 
Events there very important. What little 


Advantage was obtained there, belonged to the 


Allies; the Duke of Savoy having taken the 
Fortreſs of Exilles, and ſome other Places, by 
which he made himſelf an Entrance into the 
Territories of the French, and ſhut them out 
/ og. 146i 51.5 

In Spain and Portugal very little was done. 
The Superiority 


the Town of Alicant in the Kingdom of Va- 
lencia; but the Caſtle of this latter Place be- 
ing ſituate on a high Rock, and of the utmoſt 
Difficulty of Acceſs, held out many Months 
after. 7 100 l 

At Sea the Fleet performed very ſignal Ser- 
vice. Admiral Leake, after he had arrived at 
Barcelona, ſailed from thence with a Body of 
Land Forces on board, to make an Attempt 
upon the Iſland of Sardinia. It met with ſo 
good Succeſs, that within a few Days after 
their Arrival before Cagliari, the Metropolis, 
the Viceroy ſurrendred, and the States of the 
Country acknowledged King Charles. After 
the Return of the Fleet to Barcelona, Major- 
General Stanhope formed a Deſign againſt the 
Iſland of. Minorca, which was to be put into 
the Hands of the Queen of Great Britain. 
It was wiſely conſidered, that an Iſland ſitu- 


ate as it were in the Middle of the Mediter- 


ranean, muſt be of fingular Importance to the 
Britiſh Crown, which by poſſeſſing that ſmall 
Spot, would become the Neighbour of all the 
Princes and States, whoſe Dominions border on 
that great Sea. Its noble Harbour of Port- 
Mahon, was alſo like to prove a convenient 
Place of Refreſhment for our Merchant-ſhips, 


and a Dock for Ships of War. * 
This Expedition was attended with all the 


Sacceſs that could be deſired. The Fleet from 
Barcelona met with Sir John Leake, who was 
cruiſing about Port-Mahon, and the fame 
Day the Land Forces began to be ſet aſhore. 
The People of the open Country declared 
immediately for King Charles. There were 
only three Places in the Iſland capable of mak- 
ing any Reſiſtance; but theſe being ſurprized 
with an Attack they did not expect, gave the 
Aſſailants but a ſhort Trouble. So that in 
about a Fortnight, the whole Iſland was re- 
duced to Obedience. An Engliſb Garriſon 
was deft in Part Mahon, and Brigadier Petit, 
a ſkilful Engineer, was made Governor of the 
Ifland, that effectual Care might be taken 
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of the Enemy enabled them 
to take Tortoſa in Catalonia, and Denia and 


under, 


qt") 


for the ſtrengthening of the ſame. A Squs. 
dron of Ships was alſo ordered to winte; 
there. Be” 5 

The Conqueſt of this Iſland diffipated 3 


League that was forming, by the Influence of 


the French King, among the Princes and States 
of Taly againſt the Emperor. And the Con- 
federate Fleet acting in concert with the Impe- 
rial Troops there, obliged the Pope to acknoy. 
ledge King Charles III. for King of Spain, 
An Accident happened ſoon after that gane 
the Court a good deal of Trouble. The Mz: 
covite Ambaſſador, Andrew de Matueof, had 
had his Audience of Leave, and was upon the 
Point of Departure. There were ſome Per. 
ſons to whom he was indebted, who were 2 
prehenfive he would leave the Kingdom with. 
out paying them ; though 'tis faid-that he had 
taken Care for their Satisfaction. They not 
knowing this, and being ignorant Men, un- 
acquainted with the nice Privileges of Publick 
Miniſters, cauſed him to be - arreſted: in the 
open Street. The Ambaſſador not underſtand. 
ing at firſt the Reaſon of his being ſeized, 
thought he was aſſaulted by Ruffians, and en- 
deavoured to defend himſelf; which cauſed 
the brutiſh Bailiffs to offer him perſonal In- 
dignities; and not content with this, they car- 
ried him away to a Spunging-Houſe ; where 
he was detained, till the Earl of PFeverſhan 
and a City Merchant came to bail him. The 
Ambaſſador wrote the next Day with great 
Reſentment to the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Boyle, to demand Redreſs; and the other Pub- 
lick Miniſters, whoſe Honours and Privileges 
were concerned in this Affront put upon one 
of their Character, jointly required Satisfaction 
for this flagrant Violation of the Law of Na- 
tions. The Queen and the Miniſters were 
ſtrangely perplexed what to do; the Laws 
that fence about the Liberties of Engliſimen 
not permitting ſo ſevere. an Animadverſion, a 
was neceſſary to give the Satisfaction that was 
due for ſuch an Outrage. The Queen ex- 
preſſed her utmoſt Concern to the Foreign Mi- 
niſters upon this unhappy Accident, and the 


. Perſons concerned were taken into Cuſtody of 


Meſſengers, and proſecuted. But there being 
no Proviſion in our Laws for ſuch Caſes, little 
more could be done. The Czar of Mujcovy 
wrote over to demand that Capital - Puniſh- 
ments ſhould be inflicted on thoſe who had af- 
fronted his Ambaſſador; or ſome at leaſt that 


was adequate to the Part the ſeveral Perſons 


had in it. At length, after very near a Twelve- 
months Diſpute, it was agreed that Mr. Whit» 
worth, the Queen's Miniſter with the C22; 
ſhould in a very formal Manner; beg of that 
Prince to excuſe the Inability the Queen W 
by the Laws of her Kingdom, to ge 
him the Satisfaction ſhe wiſhed ; which was 
accepted: by the Czar. An Act of Parliament 
was alſo paſſed to prevent any future * 


v 8 Qucen AN N E. 
them as to thoſe of Hig land, whoſe Sons have 
Power to repreſent the Commons in Parlia- 
ment. But it was alledged on the other 
Hand, that the Electors of Scotland being vaſt- 
ly more ſubject to the Peers than thoſe of 
England, would loſe their Right of chuſing 
in effect; ſince their Landlords would be ſure 
| It was 
alſo obſerved, that the Parliament of Scotland 
before the Union always excluded the eldeſt 
So that theſe latter carried 


it; and new Writs were ordered to be iſſued 
for the Election of Members i in the Room of 


to publick Miniſters of the ſame K ind. 

This Vear the Queen met with a great Af- 
fiction in the Loſs of her Royal Conſort, 
Prince George of Denmark, with whom ſhe 
had lived above five and twenty Years in all 
the Happineſs that the moſt entire reciprocal 
Fidelity and Affection could adminiſter. The 
Prince had been many Years aſthmatical, which 
was often attended with ſpitting of Blood ; 
and about three Months. before his Death, a 


dropſical Humour (to which he had before 


been ſubject) ſeized him. This ill Diſpoſition 
of Body increaſing, he fell into a Suffocation 
on Offober 28, 1708, in which all the Art 
of Phyſick could give him no Relief; ſo that 
he expired, to the Queen's inconſolable Af- 
fiction, and with the Sorrow of the Court and 
Nation. He was born at Copenhagen in April 
| 1653. being only Brother to Chriſtian V. King 
of Denmark, whom he reſcued from imminent 
Danger in an Engagement, between the Danes 
and the Swedes. He was eminently inſtru- 
mental in the Revolution ; and during the 
Queen's Reign, by troubling himſelf byt little 
with Affairs of State, he preſerved the good 
Will of both the contending Parties. The 
Earl of Pembroke was made Lord High Ad- 
miral in his Room. And the Offices of. Lord, 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Lord Preſident of 
the Council, being vacant by that Remove, 

the firſt was given to the Earl of Wharton, 

and the other to the Lord Somers, who had 
placed themſelves among the Diſcontented at. 
the Beginning of the laſt: Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, 

In about three Weeks after the new Daria. 
ment aſſembled. The Queen was too much 
opprefſed with Sorrow for her late Loſs, to 
meet them as uſual z ſo that Lords Commil- 
ſioners were appointed of the Great Officers, 
to repreſent her. The Commons choſe Sir 
Richard Onſlow Speaker, who was preſented 
to. the Lords Commiſſioners and approved. 
The Speech made from the Throne was in the 
uſnal Style; The two Houſes ſeparately ad- 
dreſſed the Queen upon the Death of Prince 
George ; which Addreſſes were ordered to be 
preſented in a private Manner. 

The Convocation aſſembled at the tame 
Time with the Parliament. But the Heats 
that had between the two Houſes, and 
the little Affection born by a Majority of the 
Lower Houſe to the then ruling Powers, 
brought on a Prorogation as ſoon as they were 
aſſembled; even before they had made Choice 
of + Prolocutor. _— b 4 1 

ere paſſed not much. 0 . is 
Seſſion. aroſe in the Houſe of Com- 
mons concerning the Right of the eldeſt Sons 
of Scotch Peers to fit there. It was ſaid on 
one Side, that it would put a diſadyantageous 
Mark of Diſtinction on the Peers of that Na- 
tion, if the ſame Liberty were not allowed to 


to compel them to chuſe their Sons. 


Sons of the Peers. 


the Lord Haddo and the Lord Johnſtoum, 


returned for the Shires of Aberdeen and 


Linlithgow, 


The Conduct of Major-General Wbb at 
the Battle of Mynendale had been univerſally 
admired ; and the Injury done him, by ſeeking 


to rob him of the Reputation he there acquired; 


was much reſented. Some Members of the 
Houſe of Commons moved, that he might 
have the Thanks of the Houſe for his eminent 
Services by that great Action; and he received 
the ſame in his Place (he being a Member of 
the Houſe) from the Speaker; for which the 
General returned his Acknowledgments in a 


handſome and modeſt Speech. 


In the Form of 9 uſed on the 975 of 
March, the Day of the Queen's Acceſſion to 
the Crown/ b Prayer for the Queen had, a-, 


mong others, a Petition that ſhe might become 
a happy Mother of Children. In about two, 


Months after the Prince's Death, an Order of 


Council was publiſhed by the Queen's Di- 
rections, for the leaving = that Petition, This, 
made it be concluded, that the Queen deligned 


to ſpend the Remainder of her Life in Wi- 


dowhood ; upon which it was reſolved; in the 
Houſe of Commons to addreſs her Majeſty 


not to ſuffer her Grief fo far to preyail, as to 


give over all Thoughts of a ſecond Marriage: 


This Addreſs was agreed to by the Lords; and 
 catried to the Queen by the Lord Chaneellor, 


and the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons. 
The Queen was a little ſurprized at this Ad- 
dreſs, which ſhe did not look for. 
them, that the frequent Marks of. Duty d. 


Affection ſhe had received from her Parlia- 
ment muſt needs be very acceptable; that the 


Proviſion ſhe had made for the Proteſtant, Suc- 


ceſſion, ſhewed how much ſhe had at Heart 
the Happineſs of the Kingdom; but that the 


Subject of their Addreſs : was of ſuch a Na- x 
ture, that ſhe was perſuaded they did not ex- 
peck a particular Anſwer, Howeyer the Com- 
mons; the next Day, voted their Thynks to 
the ; Queen for the ſame. _ 


The Commons being very Auch perplexed | 


about finding Wa Jags, and Means to raiſe the 
Supplies; accepted a Propoſal of the Bank of 


England. to adyance Your hundred thouſand 


Pounds, and to circulate Two Millions four 
4 hundred 
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booted thouſand. Pounds in Exchequer Bills, guen; where Þy diſuniting the. Confederate 
upon Condition of prolonging their Corpora- Powers. France gave Laws to them all. 80 
tion for twenty Years after Auguſt 1711, and that thez entered into the Treaty with the 
receiving Subſcriptions for . doubling ' their greateſt ear and Caution. The French King, 
Stock. | Books were accordingly ſet open for on the other Hand, remembring his former 
Subſcriptiotis, which were to amount. to the Injuſtice and Inſolence, and his preſent Weak. 
Sum © Two Millions two hundred and one neſs, feared that they would give Room to 
thouſand one hundred and ſeventy- one Pounds the Confederates to inſiſt on Terms ſo ſevere, 
ten Shillings. All this Money was ſubſcribed though reaſonable” in themſelves, as he could 
in four Hours time. And ſo numerous and not bear to ſubmit to. while he feared to 

teſſing were the Crowds that came to this reject them. This made him irreſolute, and 

ubſcription, that twas thought a Million the Procectlings of His Miniſters to appear 
more might have been taken in. If in King full of Artifice ; perhaps more chan "JP 


William's $ time our Neighbours were ſur rized really were. 
to hear that two Millions had been raiſed in The Altes had three principal Points to 


three Days, what muſt their Wonder have gain. The firſt was to obtain ſo many ſtrong 
been now, when they were told, that after Towns from the French in the Spuniſo Ne- 
immenſe Expences in a tiew War, our Nation Fherlande, as ſhould keep that formidable 
was able to taiſe the fame Sum in almoſt as Power at a ſafe Diſtance from the United Pra- 
few Hours? So incredible are the Effects of winces; or as the Term then was, ſerve for a 
our invaluable Liberty, and its fair Offspring, Bartier to that State. 'The edna. 1 was to pro- 
Induſtry and Commerce ! vide a like Security for the Empire. The 
There was little conſiderable done in either third, which was then taken to be the moſt 
Houſe after this. A Bill of general Natura- important, was to reſtore Spain and the / 
lization of all Foreign Proteſtants paſſed both Indies to King Charles III. France ſeemed 
Houſes, and was turned into an Act, which to have formed no ſettled Plan, but that of 
is ſince repealed. The two'Houfes' alſo took yielding as little as poſſible to theſe Particulars, 


into Cotifideration the Conduct of the Mi- The Conferences began at the Hague, be- 
niſters, on Occafion of the Pretender's Inva- tween the Duke of Marlborough, the Lord Viſ- 


ſion. Some unaccountable Inſtances of Neg- count Tounſbend, Prince Eugene (to whom was 
lect and Miſmanagement were laid to their added afterwards Count Zinzendorf) the Grand 
Charge; but they were ſo powerful in both Penſionary, and the Deputies of the States on 
Houſes, that ah Conduct was approved the one Hand; and the Marquis de Torq, 
by the Commons, and not cenſured by the and the Preſident 4e Rouillé on the other. 
Lords. At laſt, the Buſineſs of the Parlia- The firſt Day the French Miniſters agreed to 


ment being quite over, they were prorogued the demoliſhing Dunkirk, the baniſhing of the 
by Commiſſion. Pretender from France, and the other Points 


During this Time a Treaty of Peace had infiſted on by the Britiſh Plenipotentiaries ; 
been ſet op Foot by France. The Prefident in which no Difficulty was expected. They 
de Roughe was ſent i open 'the Negotiation. agreed alſo to yield Furnes, Yþres, Monin, 


The States-General acquainted the Queen and Tournay, Liſle, Conde, and Maubeuge for a 
oo, Emp ror of Germany with this Advance ; Barrier to Holland, © With Reſpect to the Em- 


1 which Prince Eugene and the Duke of pire they offered to reſtore all Things as they 


Aare vlg came to the Hague. But when were ſettled by the Treaty of Ryſawick, and to 
the Overtures made by France came to be demoliſh the Fortifications of Straſburgh, But 


conſidered, the two Generals and the States- the Allies inſiſted on ſome other Articles, name- 
Deputies ; agreed that they were unſatisfactory. ly, the Reſtitution of all Aſace to the Empire; 
Upon this the French Court, who was willing Monſieur de Torcy declared he had no Power 
td keep Wa. 'the Negotiation, ſent the Mar- to make any farther Conceſſions ;' broke up 
quis de Torch, Secretary of State, to carry the Conference, and ſent to the Penfionary to 
it on; and ordered the? Prefident to ſeem to defire Paſſes to return home. But afterwards, 


; comply with the Demands of the Allies, till as they ſaid, upon the Deſire of the Reſident 
of Holſtein, the French Miniſters put off their 


| came. | 
© The Negotiations were bez un with the ut- Departure. 80 that the next Day another 
= moſt Jealouſy and Miſtruſt'on both Sides. The Conference was held, at which they propoſed 
q 3 Allies were heartily defirons of a ſecure Peace, to- ſurrender Straſburgh in its preſent Condi- 
=. but had great Reaſon to ſuſpect the French tion, tho' they had before declared they could 
il | Sincerity. The Peace of N imeguen, and that make no new Advances. But this not being 
il of Ryfwick,, had been concluded by France, thought” ſufficient, another Conference was 
1 only to be made the Foundations of fitare held the next Day, which was unſucceſsful 
il I Wars. They apprehended the French Dex- Upon this, the French Miniſters declared the) 
13 tetity in dividing ; of which they remembered would go away; ſent to the Grand Penfiona!) 
Mo a famous. Example at the Treaty of: Nime- wo Faule, "a 11 85 took _—_ Leave 'of N 
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accept of it. 


Eugene, the Duke fof Marlborough, and the 
Miniſters of the neutral Princes, Their Paſles 
were quickly ſent them : but it was intimated 
to them, that they muſt not expect any for 
their Return to the Hague. But after this, 
as the Deſire of ſome neutral Miniſters, as 
they ſaid, they agreed to ſtay longer, and ſent 
to their Court for new Inſtructions. In four 
Conferences which were afterwards held, the 
French ſeemed ar laſt to comply with all the 
Preliminary Articles inſiſted on by the Con- 
federates; and Directions were given to have 
them written out fair, in order to be examined. 


This being done, a Conference was appointed 


in which they were to be ſigned. 
But all Men were ſurpriſed when they were 
informed, that when this Draught came to 


be preſented at the Conference, and was ſigned 


by the Miniſters of the Allies, the French re- 
fuſed to do the ſame; ſaying, they had no 
Inſtructions to go ſo far. This caſt a Cloud 
over the pleaſing Expectations that had been 
indulged before, of a ſudden Peace and Tran- 


quility. But theſe were in ſome meaſure. 
cleared again by the Marquis de Torcy ; who 


promiſed to ſet out immediately for France, 
to preſent them to the King for his Ratifi- 
n.. 8 | | 

During the Marquis's Journey into France, 
Men were divided between Hopes and Fears.” 
At laſt they were informed, that the Marquis 


had written a Letter to Prince Eugene at Bru/- 


os, to acquaint him, that his Maſter having 
conſidered the Project of Peace, could not 
This was confirm'd by the 
Preſident de Rowile, who was left at the 


5 Hague; and at à Conference acquainted the 
Confederate Miniſters with the ſame. The 


principal Difficulty alledged by him was con- 
tained in the thirty-ſeventh Article, which 


obliged the French King to cauſe his Grand- 
ſon to evacuate the Spaniſh Monarchy in two 


Months; which Term he defired might be 


enlarged, but promiſed to recall his »wn Troops 


from thence within that time. This was not 
ſatisfactory to the Allies; ſo that the Preſident 


declaring he could make no farther Conceſ- 


ſions, he was ordered to return home. And 
the States came to a Reſolution to proſecute 
the War with all poſſible Vigour; and the 
Duke of Marlborough ſhortly after ſet out for 
the Army. x | 
At the Time of this Treaty the Conduct 
of the Allies upon this Occaſion was much 
applauded, Without doubt, the perfect Har- 
mony with which they proceeded' was highly 
admirable ; and was, to be ſure no fmall diſ- 
heartening to. France. | But whether they did 
prudently, to reject the Conceſſions made by 
the French King in Relation to his Grandſon, 


has been ſince diſputed; c. 

; The Campaign of 1709, began with the 
Siege of Tournay ; the French Army, which 
| 87 | * 3 5 
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ſtood upon the Defenſive, being ſo ſtrongly 
encamped, that the Duke and Prince Eugene 
did not think it adviſeable to attack them. 
The Town was inveſted on the 2710 of Fune, 
and on the 3oth of July it ſurrender' d. The 
Citadel held out another Month; but on the 


31% of Auguft it alſo yielded. After this the 


Confederate Generals detached the Prince of 
Heſſe to attempt to make his Way within the 


French Lines, which he effected. The Prench 


Army, under the Mareſchal de Villars, upon 
Advice of this, marched towards the Prince 
of Heſſe to attack him; and at the ſame time 


the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
This brought the 


came to his Aſſiſtance. 
two Armies together; and the Duke and 
Prince Eugene reſolved to attack the Enemy. 
But the French General, who reſolved to ſtand 
upon the Defenſive, removed his Army to a 
Situation, where the Allies, if they would 
venture to attack him, ſhould be obliged to 
do it upon a very great Diſadvantage. 

There were three Woods near the Place 


where he was encamped in which he poſted 
his Infantry; who were not only covered by 


the Shelter of the Wood, but defended by a 
ſtrong Intrenchment caſt up acroſs the open 
Paths, that gave Entrance into it. Between 
theſe Woods was a Plain, which was defended 
by no fewer than three Intrenchments, one 
behind another, to compenſate for the Diſad- 
vantage of lying expoſed and open. But not- 
withſtanding . theſe prodigious Defences, the 
Confederate Generals, uſed to Victory, and 


ever favour'd by Fortune, reſolv'd to attack 


him. At eight in the Morning, September 11; 
fifty Pieces of Cannon were diſcharged as a 
Signal for fighting, and the Allies march'd 


up towards the Enemy. Thoſe who were 
in this Fight have told us, that the Fury of 


the Encounter, the Violence of the Fire on 


both Sides, and the Daringneſs of the At- 


' - * 


tempt, ate not to be expreſſed. The Confe- 


derate Troops had met a long Train of Su- 


ceſs, which made them deſpiſe the Dangers 


that were before them. The French were 


filled with Shame and Rage; ta find them- 
ſelves contemn'd ſo far as to be attack d be- 
hind ſuch formidable Works; ſo that the one 
advanced, and the other maintain'd their 


Ground with equal Reſolution. The Slaughs 


ter was more bloody and cruel than had been 


known in any of the former Battles; but the 


Loſs of the Confederates was the greater; 


who march'd up againſt ſach Diſadvantages; * - 


as 'perhaps fince the Invention. of Guns no 


Army ever. faced before. The flain' and 
wounded fell among them ſo, faſt, that the 
Soldiers Hearts at laſt began to fail them, and + 


Commanders, among whom the Duke of 
Argyle diftinguiſh'd 8 
» 


” 1 * 


at their Head; and encouraged them o ef 
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order to diminiſh the Glory 
as they did not think fit to interpoſe during the 
Siege of Mons, which was afterwards under- 


82.2 The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


fectually, that they made a ſecond Effort; 
in which they broke thro' all Oppoſition, and 

ot within the Intrenchments. The Enemy 
could then no longer ſtand their - Fury, but 
gave Way on all Sides. Thoſe who were in 
the Wood were driven into the Plain; where 


they drew up again, under the Cover of their 


Horſe, behind a third Intrenchment ; making 
a dreadful Fire upon the Purſuers, as they 


followed them out of the Wood. The Fight. 


was then renewed; for this laſt Intrenchment 
was the moſt dangerous of all the reſt, and 
the Enemy defended it with as much Vigour 
as if the Battle were only beginning. The 
Confederate Troops gave Way again at the 


frſt Aſſault; nor could they be brought to a 


ſecond Onſet, till the Duke and Prince Eu- 
gene put themſclves at their Head ; which 


encouraged them fo, that they bravely fell on 


a ſecond Time, and forced their Paſſage. Then 
the Intrenchments being levelled to make a 
Way for the Horſe, they charged the French 
Cavalry with ſuch Succeſs, that they were 
put to the Rout, and their whole Army fell 
into Diſorder, and turned their Backs. The 
Right, and Left, and Center of the Enemy 
were diſperſed into different Bodies, and pur- 
ſued two Leagues from the Field of Battle; 
in which Purſuit great Numbers of them were 
ſlain and taken Priſoners. 

Thus ended the famous Battle of Blareg- 
nies, or Malplaquet, as it is called from two 
Villages near the Field of Battle. It began at 
eight in the Morning, and laſted till three in 
the Afternoon; till which Time the Victory 
was uncertain. If we conſider that the Ene- 
my defeated in this Battle was neither in Arme, 


Diſcipline, or Numbers inferior to the Confe- 


derates, and beſides incloſed and defended by 
ſuch ſtrong Works and Defences, that the 
Generals themſelves, when they came to ſur- 
vey in cold Blood the Difficulties they had 
overcome, could hardly believe what they 
ſaw; we may juſtly look upon the Victory as 
one of the greateſt recorded in Hiſtory. For 
both at Blenheim and Ramellies the Armies 
fought on equal Terms*, But the Conſe- 
quences. of this Victory were not proportion- 


able to the Honour gained in the Action, or 


the dear Price it was purchaſed at, no fewer 
than eighteen thouſand Men being ſlain on the 


Side of the Confederates. The French Loſs 


was not ſo great, though it could not but be 
conſiderable in ſo bloody a Combat; and they 
were ſtudious to conceal their own Loſs, in 
of the Allies. But 


This Battle was the more remarkable, in that it was, in reality, a Battle between two ſeparate Armies on each Si 


taken, it appears that their Army was much 
more diminiſhed than they would have had i: 
believed. : 

The only Action that paſſed after this Battle 
was the Siege of Mons, which ſurrendered 
after about a Month's Siege. The Winter he. 
ing by that Time far advanced, and the Weg. 
ther extremely bad, the Army went into Win. 
ter-Quarters. | 

On the Rhine a Project was formed for in. 
vading Burgundy. But the uſual Neglect on 
that Side gave Time and Opportunity to the 
French to diſappoint it. An Irruption wa 
afterwards made into Aſace by the Germay; 
under Count Mercy, which proved unſuccek. 
ful; that General being met and defeated by 
the French, under Count de Bourg, This 
Misfortune, which happened late, was the 
only Action on that Side; and paſſed without 
any Conſequences. There was as little done 
in Savoy, on Account of a Diſpute between 
the Duke and the Emperor; which laſt was 
ſo much in the Wrong, that Great Britain 
and Holland eſpouſed the Duke of Savoy's In- 
tereſts with great Warmth. But the Court 
of Vienna was, as uſual, obſtinate and un- 
tractable: ſo that a favourable Opportunity 
was loſt of entering France, which might 
otherwiſe have been compaſſed this Summer. 

In Portugal, an Action happened early be- 
tween the Spaniards and the Confederates, in 
which the former got the better; tho' with- 
out any remarkable Loſs or Diſadvantage to the 
latter. And the Earl of Galkoay, who com» 
manded there, took ſuch Care that the $p- 
niardo could not improve their Victory. Du- 
ring the reſt of the Campaign nothing hap- 

ned worth relating. 

The Caſtle of Alicant in the Kingdom of 
Valencia, which we left beſieged the laſt Year, 
held out all the Winter; tho' the Garriſon 
was ill ſupplied with neceſſary Proviſions, and 
in fear of wanting Water. The Situation of 
the Caſtle being upon a high Rock which did 
not admit of the uſual Method of Attack, 


the Enemy ſpent a great deal of fruitleſs Time 


in the Siege. A very ſingular Invention was 
put in Practice upon this Occaſion. The Enemy 
finding their other Efforts ineffectual, were 
perſuaded (by a Jeſuit, as ſome ſay) to endea- 
vour to blow up the Rock upon which the 
Caſtle ſtood. To this End, a deep winding 
Cavern was bored below in the Rock with thc 
incredible Labour of four or five thouſand 
Men, for three Months together. Within 
this Cavern there were lodged fifteen hundred 
Barrels of Powder; after which the Cavitf 
was ſtopped up again with all the Security that 


de. | Prince 
Marlbor ugh 


Eugene comm inded a compleat Army of 50,000 Men, with Wings of Horſe on Right and Left; and the Dake C5 % Ville 
/ 


another entire Army, of which the Engh/þs formed the Right and the Dutch the Left. On the other fide the Mar 
commanded a ſeparate Army of French, on the Left, drawn up againſt that of Prince Eugene; and the Marſhal 4e | 
arrived at the French Camp the 77h) another upon the Right, which engaged that under the Command of the Duke of 


' borough. 


Bouffer: . 


the 


Queen ANNE. 


of the Inhabitants of the Palatinate, Suabia, 


the Labour and Invention of Men could give; 
a ſmall Communication only being left to give 
Fire from without, to the Mine within. This 
Preparation being made, they ſent to the Gar- 
riſon to acquaint them with what was done, 
and to defire them to ſend any Perſons they 
could truſt, to be fatisfied of the Truth of It, 
Then they ordered the Meſſengers to acquaint 
the Garriſon, that unleſs they ſurrendered, 
the Mine ſhould be fired. The Effect of 
Powder buried in Mines made in looſe Earth, 
had been often tried, and was well known; 
but it was not ſo certain what the Conſe- 

uence would be, when its Fury was oppoſed 
by a ſtony Wall of hard and ſolid Rock. So 
that the Governor, who was a Man of Reſo- 
lution, determined to wait the Event, and re- 
jected the Summons; upon which the Mine 
was fired. The Powder, ſet on Fire, ſtrug- 

led ſome 'Time in its Priſon before it could 
make itſelf a Vent; and by the Force with 
which it laboured to diſcharge itſelf on all 
Sides, made the Caſtle, and the very Rock it 
ſtood on, ſhake to and fro, like a Tree blown 
by the Wind. At laſt the firm compacted 
Stone gave Way to the Violence of the im- 


priſoned Fire, and the Rock ſplit from the 


Bottom to the Top, and burſt aſunder in an 
horrible Cleft, with a Roaring, as if a thou- 
ſand Cannon had been diſcharged at once. 
The Governor, and about thirty Officers, ſunk 
down immediately into the diſmal Pit, which 
chanced to open juſt under their Feet - and 
then the Rock cloſing ſuddenly again, ſhut 
them up for ever in that dreadful Tomb. Part 
of a Baſtion was ruined ; and a Ciſtern of Wa- 
ter was emptied, Nevertheleſs the Miſchief 


done by this Mine was not anſwerable to the 


Terror; ſo that the Officers who eſcaped, 
retained their Courage, and agreed to hold 


out while their Proviſions laſted. A Squa- 


dron of Ships was ſent from Barcelona to re- 
lieve them; but the Beſiegers had made ſuch 
Proviſions to hinder it, that the Ships were 
forced to give over the Attempt. But left fo 
many brave Men as were in the Garriſon, 
ſhould undergo the Hardſhips which Priſoners 
of War uſually paſs thro', General Stanhope, 


who was aboard the Fleet, and the Admirals, 


ſent Propoſals to the-Enemy to ſurrender the 
Caſtle upon honourable Terms; which was 
ageeed to, 5 | 

In Catalonia, nothing happened remarkable 
but the- taking of Balaguer by General Sta- 
rembergh, which gave ſome Life to the lan- 
guid State of Affairs on that Side. This Year 
Cardinal Portocarrero died; whoſe Intrigues 
| With the French Ambaſſador at the Death of 


* 


K „ . kindled this laſt | | 
mg Charley H. of, Spain, Kindled cht hence, and cauſed a ſenfible Diminution of 


our own Stock, the Commons paſſed a Bil! 


War throughout Europe. 3 
This Summer, about the Beginning of May, 


there came over into England great Numbers 
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and other Parts of Germany, lying towards the 
French Frontiers. They continued coming 
over till the Middle of June; by which Time 
it was computed there. were about ſix thouſand 
of them. Their Country had been fo miſer- 


ably deſolated by having been fo long the Seat 


of the War, and conſequently of Rapine and 
Plunder, that it was no wonder if ſome of its 
Inhabitants were willing to leave it, in hopes 
of mending their Condition in another Land. 
How far the Nliniſtry were concerned in in- 
viting them over, .or with what Views it was 
done, beſides that general Benefit of increaſing 
the Strength of our Country, by increaſing 
the Number of its Inhabitants, is not very 
certain, Tis ſaid that ſome of thoſe People 
had before come into England, and from 


thence tranſported themſelves into our Ameri- 


can Plantations, where they throve and pro- 
ſper'd ; and being willing to give part of their 
good Fortune to their Countrymen, had in- 
vited others to take the ſame Courſe ; upon 
waich Invitation they came into Holland, 
where they were ſupplied with Shipping for 
their Paſſage by the Britiſh Miniſter there, 
by Orders from above. They were kindly 
and charitably received here, by all forts of 
Perſons, ſome few of the meaneſt Vulgar ex- 
cepted, who made the Complaints uſual with 
our idle Poor, that they were come to take 
the Bread out of their Mouths. 


Camberwell ; and a Brief was granted for their 
Relief throughout Great Britain. This good 
Reception engaged others of that People to 
come over with ſuch increaſing Numbers, that 
the Government not knowing what.-to do 
with ſo many, was forced to put a Stop to it. 
Of thoſe who remain'd here, ſome few were 
taken into private Families, or into ſome Pa- 


riſhes for a Sum of Money; the reſt were ſent 


to Ireland, or the Plantations. But they proved 


a lazy ſort of People; whether it were the 


Nature of their Country, or whether having 
been uſed to Oppreſſion, and its ſure Conſe- 
quence, Indolence and Remiſſneſs, they could 


not foon leave a Habit deeply fixed in them 


by long Cuſtom. ' So that tis faid that in a 
few Years near two thirds of them periſhed, 
/ 'The Parliament met as uſual, about the 
Time the Campaigns were over. The Com- 


mons went immediately upon the Supplies, 
and agreed to raiſe . 1,500,000 J. by way. of 


Lottery. And becauſe the ſevere Froſt, which 


had happened the laſt Winter, had made Corn 


very ſcarce and dear in foreign Parts, which 
occaſion'd great Exportations of the ſame from 


for prohibiting the ſame. This Bill, with that 


. 
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Tents were 
allow'd them by the Queen for fheir Shelter, 
and ſet up on Black-heath, and a Field near 
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82.4 The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


for the Land-Tax, paſſed fo quickly, that 
by December 10, they were ready for the 
Royal Aſſent. = 

But they were on a ſudden diverted from 
other Thoughts, by an Affair very trivial in 
itſelf, but of very important Conſequences. 
At the Solemnization of the 5% of No- 
vember this Vear, a Sermon of a very ſingular 


Nature was delivered in SF. Paul's Cathedral, 


before the Lord-Mayor, and Court of Al- 
dermen. The Preacher was Doctor Henry 
Sacheverell, a Clergyman of a Character nei- 


ther eminent nor obſcure. This Gentleman 


was of that Party that was out of Favour at 
that Time ; and being a hot and zealous Man 
in his Way, took the Opportunity of that pub- 
lick Audience, to give a Vent to thoſe Com- 
plaints and Jealoufies that were common to 
him- with thoſe of the ſame ſide. And be- 
cauſe it was pretended (and believed too by 
moſt of that Party) that the preſent Miniſtry 
were Friends to the Diſſenters, and Enemies 
to the Church, he made his Sermon a furious 
Invective againſt the Diſſenters, and thoſe 
who being of the Church of England, were 
diſpoſed to Moderation and Lenity towards 


them; to which he added many bold Glances 


towards thoſe who were in Power. He alſo 


inculcated in very ſtrong and ſuſpicious Terms, pe 


the Doctrine of Paſſive Obedience and Non- 
Reſiſtance, which taken in its full Extent, 1s 
certainly incompatible with the late Revolu- 
tion. The Sermon itſelf was an exceeding 
mean Compoſure ; the Vehemence and Fury 
of it ſupplying the Place of Reaſon and Elo- 
quence. The Court of Aldermen, who were 
moſtly of the other fide, thought themſelves 
ſtruck at by it, and refuſed to give Thanks 


for it, and to deſire him to print it; which 


is a Compliment uſually paid to thoſe who 
preach before them upon thoſe ſolemn Days. 
But the Lord-mayor, who was of the oppo- 
fite Party, giving him Encouragement, the 
Doctor printed it with a Dedication to his 


| Lordſhip, of a like Strain with the Diſcourſe 
itſelf. | 


As ſoon as this Sermon became Publick, it 
made a great Noiſe. For both Parties had 
been long perſuaded, beyond Hope of Con- 
viction, that their Antagoniſts fully intended, 
the one to deſtroy the Church ; the other to 
perſecute the Diſſenters, and to bring in the 
Pretender. And tho', as was ſaid above, the 
Controverſy was at Bottom only what Set of 
Great Men ſhould be in Place, (for under fo 


excellent a Princeſs there could be no real 


Ground for any of thoſe Fears and Appre- 
henfions) yet Men were too much preju- 
diced to diſcern this obvious Truth; and con- 
tended for that which was a meer private 
Concern, as furiouſly as if All had been at 


Stake. 80 that the preſent Miniſtry, whoſe 


— 


Aſperſion it was to be called Enemies to the 
Church, having continued long in Power, and 
there being no Proſpect of a Change, the op- 
polite Party was filled with panick Fears for an 
imaginary Danger of the Church, which they 
perſuaded themſelves was upon the Verge of 


being deſtroy'd by thoſe at the Helm. Thus 


this Sermon was entirely in the Taſte of all 


on that Side ; who extolled and applauded the 
Preacher, as ſomething more than a ſecond 
Cato, who ſtood alone unſubdued, and dared 
to ſpeak in Defence of his ſacred Mother, the 
Church, while all others tamely yielded and 
acquieſced under its impending Ruine. The 
other Side were as highly inflamed againſt 
him. The furious Declamations he had made 
againſt the Diſſenters, and the unguarded 
Warmth with which he preſſed the Doctrine 
of Non-Reſiſtance, gave him the Name a. 
mong that Party, of a Popiſh Perſecutor, an 
Enemy to the Revolution, and a Friend to the 
Pretender. And becauſe he was applauded by 
the other Side, they ſuppoſed that he ſpoke 
plainly out what all the reſt of their Adver- 
faries thought as well as he, but were afraid, 

or aſhamed, to profeſs ſo openly. 80 that 

the Diſpoſitions of both Parties became fit 

Fuel for the Fire that broke out upon his Im- 

achment. + 3 

At the Court and in the Parliament, which 

were now on the fame: Side, the Reflections 

in this Sermon were much reſented. It was 

looked on as a bold Attack upon them, which 

if neglected, would produce more of the ſame. 
Kind. Beſides this, the Leaders there having 

ſo long triumphed over their Rivals, both in 
the Senate and at Court, and baffled all At- 

tempts, they thought ſcorn that one private 

Clergyman, ſcarce heard of before, ſhould 

preſume to offer them ſo general an Inſult, 


It is ſaid that Lawyers were conſulted with, to 


know whether the Doctor could not be pu- 
niſhed by the Courts in Meſtminſter-Hall, for 
the Offence given by his Sermon; who agree- 
ing that he could not, it was reſolved that he 
ſhould be impeached by the Houſe of Com- 
mohs. It is reported alſo that this was done 
at the particular Inſtance of the Earl of Co- 
dolphin, whoſe uſual Wiſdom and Moderation 
ſo far forſook him, that on Account of an 
idle Reflection caſt upon himſelf by the Epi- 


thet of Volpone, (more deſerving the Neglect 


than Reſentment of ſo great and wiſe a Man) 
he inſiſted on that Proſecution of him. 
Accordingly December 13, Complaint being 
made in the Houſe of Commons of this Sel- 
mon, and of the Preface to another Serm® 
of Dr. Sacheverel/'s, preach'd at Derly the 
Auguſt before, he was order'd to attend t 
Houſe the next Day; when he was cm 


_ mitted by them to the Snipe of the Serjeant 
at Arms. And the Day a 


ter he was in 
peachel 


Queen ANNE: 


peached of High Crimes and Miſdemeanors 
at the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. After 
the Interruption | occaſioned by the Chriſtmas 
Holidays, the Articles of Impeachment were 
drawn up. They were four in Number, im- 
porting in Subſtance, that Dr. Sacheverell did 
{ſuggeſt and maintain, I. That the neceſſary 
Means to bring about the Revolution were 
odious and unjuſtifiable. 2. That the Tole- 
ration of Diſſenters is unreaſonable, and the 
| Allowance of it unwarrantable. z. That the 
Church of England was in Danger under 
the Queen's Adminiſtration. 4. That there 
were Perſons of Characters and Stations who 
endeavour'd to overturn the Conſtitution, and 
that throughout the whole Management of Af- 
fairs there was a general Male-adminiſtration. 
The Doctor in his Anſwer (for which he did 
not want good Aſſiſtance) denied the Charge; 
and artfully evaded the Particulars he was 
preſſed with. The Commons Replication be- 
ing carried up to the Lords, the Trial was 
prepared for. The Lords propoſed to have it 
at the Bar of their Houſe; but at the Motion 
of the Commons, the Lords deſired the Queen 
to give Orders for preparing Scaffolds in Weſt- 
minſter-hall. DPD 

In the mean time the publick Diſſentions 
which were kindled by the Publication of the 
Sermon, increaſed every Day; till the Com- 
mons Impeachment of Dr. Sacheverell blew 
them up into the fierceſt Flames. Thoſe who 
thought the Church in Danger, ſuppoſed that 
the Defign againſt her was now to receive the 
finiſhing Blow, by ſome terrible Puniſhment of 
one of her Miniſters for ſtanding up to defend 
her from imminent Deſtruction. The Solein- 
nity with which this was to be done, by a 
Trial in Weftminſter-hall before the whole Le- 
giſlature, confirm'd their Fears; and they con- 
eluded that all that Pomp and Formality was 
uſed to deter all others from making the 
leaſt Effort in Defence of the Church any 
more. This Effect of ſo ſplendid a Trial was 
foreſeen by the Doctor's Friends, which made 
it be propoſed by them to the others, who 
not being aware of the Confequences, fell 
into the Snare. The Fury of this Party 
kindled that of the oppoſite fide ; ſo that it is 
not to be conceived but by thoſe who lived 
in the Time, the Fierceneſs of the Animoſi- 
ties by which the Nation in thoſe Days was 


rent aſunder. The Feuds ſpread themſelves | 


even into private Families with an inexpreſſible 
Rancour ; Huſbands, - Wives, Parents, Chil- 
dren, Brothers, Siſters, fell into the bittereſt, 
and ſometimes irreconcileable Quarrels, only 
becauſe they differ d in Opinion about Dr. Sa- 


cheverell. For according to the wild Way of 
erguing uſed by Parties, it was laid down as 


an infallible Rule, that thoſe who were againſt 
| Dr. Sacheverell, were for deſtroying the Church, 


7 


— _- 


* 


us to enlarge upon. 
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and thoſe who were his Friends were for bring- 
ing in the Pretender. 2 
On the 27th of February, 1710. the Trial 
began; and continued till March 10. The 
Managers on the Part of the Houſe of Com- 


mons were Sir John Holland, Comptrolleraof 
the Queen's Houſhold; Mr. Boyle, Secretary 


of State; Mr. Smith, Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer; Sir James Montague, Attorney Ge- 
neral; Robert Eyre, Eſq; Sollicitor General; 
Robert Walpole, Eſq; Treaſurer of the Navy; 


Sir Joſepb Fekyll, Nicholas Lechmere, Ei; 


Mr. Dolben, Sir Thomas Parker, Sir Peter 
King, Sir Fohn Holles, the Lord William Paw- 
let, the Lord Coningſby, Spencer Coteper, Eſq; 
William Thompſon. Eſq; Lieutenant General 
Stanhope, Lieutenant General Mordaunt, Spen- 
cer Compton, Eſq; and Sir David Dalrymple, 
The Counſel for Dr. Sacheverell were Sir Si- 
mon Harcourt, Mr, Dodd, Mr. Phipps, Mr. 
Dee, and Dr. Henchman a Civilian. Moſt of 
theſe Gentlemen have been ſince diſtin- 
guiſh'd by higher Stations and Titles than they 
poſſeſſed at that Time. We refer to the 
printed Trial thoſe who are curious to know 
the Particulars of this curious Proceeding, 
which our propoſed Brevity does not permit 
| Many excellent Things 
were ſaid by the Managers to juſtify the Self- 
defence uſed by our Country at the Revolu- 
tion; and on the Reaſonableneſs, Equity and 
Prudence of a Toleration for the Diſſenters. 
The Council for the Doctor evaded the 
Charge againſt him with great Acuteneſs. He. 
made one Speech for himſelf, which was of 
a very different Strain from his Sermon, be- 
ing perhaps one of the moſt finiſhed Pieces 
of Oratory that is to be found in any Lan- 

ae. :' > 1 855 | | 
When the Managers. had finiſh'd their Re- 
ply to the Defence made by Dr. Sacheverell 
and his Council, an unexpected Queſtion was 
ſtarted by the Earl of Nott:ngham, who was 
the Doctor's Friend, that had like to have 
overturn'd all the Proceeding. . That Lord 


propoſed a Query to the. Judges, whether in 


all Indictments or Informations for Crimes 
committed by Writing or Speaking, the parti- 
cular Words. ſuppoſed to be criminal, ought 


not to be expreſly ſpecified. This had not been 
done in the Courſe of this Proſecution; the 


Articles of Impeachment being grounded. on 
the Scope and Intention of the whole Sermon, 
without quoting any particular Paſſages. When 


| neceſſary by 
the Law of England, that ſuch Words ſhould be 
particularly inſerted. This cauſed. a great Con- 


ſternation among all the; Proſecutors ; but it 
chanced, that one ſingle Precedent of a Caſe 


of Dr. Mantaring, in the Reign of King 
Charles I. was found, in Which a Charge w 
Ws RD 


the Queſtion was propoſed to the Judges, they 


all agreed that it was abſolutely . 
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laid againſt him by the Commons, for preach- 
ing laviſh Doctrines, without expreſſing the 
very Words, upon which it was carried in 
the Houſe of Lords, that ſuch Specification of 
the very Words was not neceſſary. So that 
the Queſtion being afterwards put, whether 
Dr. Sacheverell was Guilty or Not Guilty; ſix- 


Not Guilty. 

The Ferment occaſion'd by the Impeach- 
ment, broke out with great Fury at the Be- 
ginning of this Trial. hen Dr. Sacheverell 
went to Weſtminſter-hall, he was attended 
with great Crowds who waited upon him to 
the Hall, and conducted him back with loud 
Huzza's af Acclamations. This was done 
the firſt Day. Whe ſecond Day the Mob 
grew more boiſterous; and not content 
with huzzaing the Doctor, obliged all that 
paſſed by to pull off their Hats to him , a- 
buſing thoſe who complied ſlowly with their 
ſovereign Orders; and in their Return they 
broke the Windows of Mr. Burgeſi's Meet- 
ing-houſe near Lincohn's-Inn- Fields. But on 
the Evening of the third Day they became fo 
outragious, that after having attended Dr. Sa- 


cheverell from his Trial, as uſual, they went 
in the Houſe of Lords, as it was brought in- 


to the Meeting-houſe they had inſulted the 
Day before , and breaking it open, took out 
the Pulpit, Pews, Benches, and all that was 
looſe and combuſtible, and carrying them in- 
to Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, made a great Bonfire 
with them. They alſo demoliſh'd and de- 
ſtroy d two or th 
and grew to ſuch a Strength and Fury, that 
they talk'd of inſulting the Houſes of the 
Lords and others who were thought to be a- 
gainſt Dr. Sacheverell ; and even of attacking 
the Bank of England, as tis ſaid. The Tu- 
mult was ſach, that it was found neceſſary to 
ſend the Queen's Guards to diſperſe” them ; 
which was not done without a few Cuts given 


to ſome of the forwardeſt. The next Day 


the Trained Bands of Weſtminſter were order'd 
out, which took in ſome of the Mutineers, 
and terrify'd the reft, ſo that the Publick 
Quiet was ſoon re-eſtabhſhed. Three Perſons 


were tried for High Treaſon, and levying 


War; one of which was found Guilty, but 


pardon'd; the Verdict found againſt the other 
was ſpecial, but never argued ; the third was 


acquitted, __ eee OK, 
\ Theſe Tumults being a Sample of the great 


Ferment all over the Nation, ſeem to have 
Influenced the Houſe of Lords in determining 


the Penalty to be laid upon Dr. Sucbeverell 


The Sentence paſſed upon him was only, that 


he ſhould be forbidden to preach for three 


Tears, and that bis two Sermons ſhould be 


burnt by the Hands of the Common Hang- 


man; 4 judgment by no means anfwerable to 


4 


ty- nine Peers found him Guilty, and fifty-two by Dr. Sacheverell of impious Paſſages in ſe- 


other Meeting-houſes 2 


Monſ. Petkum, Reſident of the Duke of Hol 
ſtein, who was a neutral Prince. They were 


uſual Caution, and Miſtruſt of the Sincerity 


But when theſe Plenipotentiaries enter d ini 


of ENGLAND, 


Accufation, or the Solemnity of the Tryal 
But it was viſible that any more ſevere Sentence 
would have cauſed ſo dreadful a Convulſion 
throughout the Kingdom; as muſt have been 
attended with very fatal Conſequences. 

\ The Sermons were accordingly burnt ; ang 
ſoon after there were burnt Collections made 


veral Books lately publiſhed, which he had laid 
before the Houſe of Lords, to juſtify the In. 
ſinuations in his Sermon of the Danger of the 
Church. EL 5 - 
While this Trial was preparing for, a Bill 
was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
and carried there by a great Majority, for 
limiting the Number of Officers, to fit in the 
Houſe of Commons. What the Reaſon was 
for offering ſuch a Bill at this Time is uncer- 
tain ; but there ſeems to have been a Myſtery 
in it. But whether the Leaders there had 
any Proſpect of the Change that happened 
afterwards, and were willing to weaken the 
Hands of their Adverſaries when they ſhould 
come into Power ; or whether they were de- 
ſirous to recover ſome Credit with the Pub- 
lick by offering ſo popular a Bill, can only 
be gueſſed at. It was as myſteriouſly oppoſed 


to the Houſe of Commons ; ſome -of both 
Parties ſpeaking againſt it. And thoſe who 
ſed it were ſo numerous as to throw it out, 
After Dr. Sachevereils Trial was over, and 
Sentenee was paſſed, there remaining nothing 
of Importance to be tranſacted in Parliament, 
the Queen came and prorogued them. And 
before they met again, a Proclamation was 
iſſued for diſſolving them. | 
France made new Overtures of Peace this 
Winter to the Allies, by the Intervention of 


received after ſome Difficulty ; but with the 


of France, The King of France pretended to 
agree to all the Articles demanded by the 
Allies the laſt Year ; and ſent the Mareſchal 
4 Huxelles, and the Abbot de Polignac to treat 
about ſome Methods for ſatisfying the Allis 
on the Affair of Spain and the Weſt Indies; 
which he pretended to be willing to fee fe- 
ſtored to the Houſe of Auſtria, but alledgel 
that he could not effect it in the Manner de- 
manded by the Allies. — 

The French Plenipotentiaries upon their Ar 
rival in Holland, went to Gertruydenhuryh, 
which was the Place appointed for their Rel" 


dence, and has given Name to this Treat). 


iConference, 'they propoſed nothing more than 
had been offer d at firſt ; which was that ti 
«vith the Allies, and engage himſelf wo 


Queen ANN E. 


aſſiſt his Grandſon directly nor indirectly a- 
gainſt them. This Propoſal being rejected, 
they offer d ſeveral Schemes of Partition; as 
firſt, that Naples and Szcily. ſhould be left 
to King Philip; afterwards the Kingdom of 
Arragon ; then S:c:ly and Sardinia, with the 
Places poſſeſſed by Spain on the Coaſts of 
Tuſcany ; and laſtly, Sicih and Sardinia alone. 

In this manner they prolong'd the Nego- 
tiations from March till June, nothing being 
all the while concluded on. It ſeems as if 


France was reſolved to hazard the utmoſt Ex- 


tremities rather than abandon King Philip; 
and the Infincerity of that Court gives Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpe that ſome ſecret Deſigns lay hid 
under theſe Schemes of Partition. The ut- 
moſt that France could be brought to at this 
Treaty, was to offer to aſſiſt the Allies with 
a Sum of Money to expel King Philip from 
the Spaniſb Dominions, if he refuſed the Par- 
tition of Sardinia and Sicily. But the Neſti- 
tution of all the Span; Dominions was the 
reigning Notion among the Allies at that 
Time ; befides which, they did not want Rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the Sincerity of the Freuch King 
in theſe Offers, ſo that they rejected them; 
and not long after the French Plenipotentiaries 
return'd home. 1 ff | 
The Campaign in Flanders promiſed more at 


the Beginning of it, than it afterwards brought 


forth, The Confederate Army was very early 
in the Field; and, without any Oppoſition, en- 
_ ter'd the Lines which the French had caſt up to 
ſtop their Progreſs. They then befieged Douay, 
which ſurrender'd to them after a Siege of fifty 
three Days. When this Place was taken; a De- 
ſign was formed to beſiege Arras. But the 
French General, the Mareſchal de Villars, poſt- 
ed himſelf with ſo much, Dexterity behind 
new Lines caſt up near that Town, that the 


Confederate Generals found their Meaſures 


diſappointed; it being impracticable either to 
beſiege Arras, or come to a Battle with the 
Enemy. However, that they might not loſe 


the Summer in Inactivity, they beſieged and 


took the Towns of Bethune; Aire and Si. Ve- 
nant, the Surrender of which two laſt con- 
cluded the Campaign. the 

The Campaign on the Rhine was, as uſual, 
inconſiderable; the Princes and States of Ger- 


many (a eee and venerable in Appear- 


ance, but the worſt compacted an be 
imagined, and the leaſt fit either for Offence 


Quota's of Troops, unter different Pretences. 
The Elector of Hanouer was id tired with the 
perpetual Difappointments he had met with 
irom theſe Neglects, that before the Campaign 
began, he laid down his Commatid. © © | 


In Pieduant the Duke of Savoy fell ill; 


which maimed the Operations of the Campaign 
WU that Side. ' Count Thaun, who commimand- 


'®. 


1 


or Defence) neglecting to ſend their ſeveral The 
), e 5 ces. inforced” by the Troops they expected, came 
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deavoured to penetrate into Dauphine; but the 
great Number of Forces kept there by France, 
which was very apprehenſive this Vear of an 
Invaſion on that Side, and the prodigious 
Works caſt up to oppoſe this Attempt, made 
all his Endeavours fruſtrate, 

In the Events of the War in Spain, the Ca- 
price of Fortune was very remarkable; the two 
contending Parties overcoming, and bein 
overcome, by turns. King Philip had the 
Advantage of coming firſt into the Field: 
King Charles being hindered by waiting for 
the Reinforcements he expected from Italy ; 
which, by the Difficulties that always attend 
great Imbarkations, were ſlow in coming. 
However, General Stanhope arrived at Barcelo- 
na with ſome Part of them, Time enough to 
give ſome Stop to the Enemy's Progreſs. 
King Charles took the Field in Perſon, and the 
two Armies drew fo near, that three hundred 
of King Philip's Men were killed and wound- 
ed by the Cannon on. the other Side, Never- 
theleſs no Engagement happened; K. Char/es, 
whoſe Troops were fewer in Number than 


' thoſe of his Rival, not daring to attack a ſu- 


perior Enemy ; and being too advantageouſly 
poſted to give the Enemy any Encouragement 
to become the Aſſailants. But King P hilty 
ſending out a Body of Forces; took the Caſtle 
of Calaf, which ſtreightened the Confederates 
ſo in their Supplies of Proviſions, that they 
were forced to retreat farther back into the 
Principality of Catalonia to be more commo- 
dioufly ſubſiſted. In this State they conti- 
nued about a Month; waiting for the remain- 
ing Troops that were expected from Hah, 
and others from the Lampourdan on the Side 
of Rouffillon. ns of 
In the mean Time, the Fleet failed out 
from BarFona, to make an Attempt on the 
Coaft of Languedoc ; by which they hoped to 
revive the Inſufre&ion in the Cevennes, which 
had been quieted for ſome Time. They came 
before the Port of Cette, and landed about 
4000 Men under Major-General Stanhope 
without Oppoſition. They alfo took the Town 
of Agde. But the Duke de Roquęlaure, Gover- 
nor of Languedoc, and the Duke de Noailles 
from Rouſfillon, came with ſach Speed; and 
with ſo numerous F orces, that the Confe- 
derates were obliged to abandon their, En- 
terprize, and take the Land Forces again on 
The Army in Catalonia being at laſt re- 


out to meet | the Enemy. It Was not long be- 


fore they came up with them near Alnenara; 


where the Enemy ſeeing themſelves gory 5 
purſued, their Cavalry, which with a Brigade 
of Foot was in their Rear, made a Halt, and 


themſelves in Order to receive the Charge. . 
At the ſame Time they ſent to the reſt of their 
ed the Conſederate Forces in his Room, en- 


Infantry, that were marehing before, to face 
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about, and come to their Aſſiſtance, which 
they did with all the Speed they could. But 
while theſe Foot were upon the March, the 
Confederate Horſe came up with that of the 
Enemy, and attacked them ſo briſkly, that 
they gave Way, and turned their Backs, and 


fled in ſo great Diſorder, that the Horſe and 


Foot wers,driven together and intermingled 
in the Flight; the Infantry throwing away 
their Arms to make the ſpeedier Eſcape. The 
Fear that poſſeſſed thoſe who. had ſtood the 
Charge, communicated itſelf to thoſe Troops 
who were advancing to ſuſtain them; ſo that 
the whole French and Spamſh Army was turn- 
ed to Rout and Confuſion; and had not the 
Darkneſs of the Night which came on apace 
(for it was ſeven in the Evening before the 
Fight began) prevented the Purſuit of the 
Advantage gained by the Allies, a complete 
Victory had been obtained. However, a great 
Number of the Enemy were ſlain and wound- 
ed; and the Conſternation ſpread every where 
by this ill Succeſs of King Philip's Forces, 
had almoſt the ſame Effect. 
The Spaniſh Army retired under the Can- 
non of Lerida, but the Confederates march- 
ing into Arragon, King Philip was obliged to 
decamp from thence to ſave Caſtile, But this 
Motion drew on a ſecond Battle. For King 
Charles ſtill purſued him, and overtook him 
near Saragoſſa. 
Next Day the Fight began. 
who expected to be attacked put themſelves 
in Order. Their Left was covered by the 
Ebro, and their Right Wing of Horſe was 
drawn up on the Brow of a ſteep Hill, with a 
Battery of eight Pieces of Cannon in Front. 
The Left of the Confederates engaged with 


the Spaniſh Right Wing firſt; from whence * 


the Fight ſpread itſelf by Degr&s through 


5 the Center along the whole Front of both 


Armies. The Ground was A e diſputed 
on both Sides; the Enemy 
both of Number and Situation. But at laſt in 


. - the Center and on the Right Wing of the 


Confederates, the Scale of Victory turned on 
their Side; ſo that in two Hours time, the 
Field was entirely won, with great Slaughter 


and Loſs of the Enemy, who had eight or 


nine thouſand Men killed or taken Priſoners. 


The broken Remains of their Army, being 


not in a Condition to make a Stahd againſt 
the Allies, were obliged to abandon the Coun- 
try to them, and retire. into Navarte, to te- 
cruit themſelves at a Diſtance from the Pur- 
ſuers | 


| to be decifive, a Council of War was. called, 
to conſider - what Was to be done-afterwards. 


- 


5-4 the P aſſes on the Frontiers of Fran prevent 
King Phiſips receiving Aſſiſtance from thence; 


ry” 


The Enemy, 


JNaving the Odds 


their Relief. But this Eſcape 


After this Action was over, which ſeemed 


Some propoſed. to march directly into ii to 
Maar 1 others were for haſtening cure fo! 
in Bribueg 
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The firſt of theſe Counſels was followed; 
which was the worſe. The Army marched 
directly to Madrid, there being no Forces in 
the Way to oppoſe them; and King Charles 
made his publick Entry into that City. 

But he continued there not long. King 


Philip received daily Reinforcements of Troops 


from France, thro' thoſe Paſſes which ought 
to have been ſecured. The Portugueze who 
were ſent for, and expected to join the Con- 
federate Army, were ſo flow and remiſs, that 
before they came, King Philip and the Duke 
of Yendofme, who had together an Army of 
14000 Men, ſecured a ' Bridge, and poſted 
themſelves ſo as to hinder effeQually the Con- 
junction of their Army with that of King 
Charles, Mean while the Army of King Phi- 
lip increaſed ſo faſt by Recruits arriving there 
every Day, that the Confederate Generals 


found it neceſſary to retire out of Caſtile, and 


haſten back to Catalonia. But this Retreat 
was like to be attended with great Difficulties 
for Want of Proviſions, which were hard to 
be met with in ſufficient Quantity ; partly be- 
cauſe the Country was their Enemy, and part- 
ly becauſe of its native Poverty, This obliged 
the Army to march in three Columns at a 
Diſtance from each other; not being able to 
get ſufficient Subſiſtence when in a Body. 
But this Separation was attended with a very | 
fatal Diſaſter, a 

The Enemy, who wanted no Intelligence, 
were ſoon informed of the Manner in which 
the Confederate Army marched, which gave 
them Hopes of cutting off one or other of 
thoſe ſeparate Bodies. The Engliſb under Ma- 
jor-General Stanbope were in the Rear. Theſe 
being heavy laden with Baggage and Plunder, 
which laſt Article made them very odious to 
the People, moved ſo ſlowly, that they were 
overtaken by ſome of the Enemy's Parties of 
Horſe, who were ſent before the main Army 
to diſturb and hinder their March. Theſe 
Parties joining together made a Body of Horſe, 
that ſurrounded the Engliſh Foot near a Vil- 


lage called Orcho, and would have cut them 


to Pieces, had not the Horſe come timely to 
cape did not make 
them at all more cautious. For though they 


might ſuppoſe that the Enemy was in purſuit 


of them, they went two Days after, into Bri- 
huega, a defenceleſs Town with a ruinous Ca- 
ſtle, where they propoſed to ſtay two or three 
Days to bake Bread. But on the ſecond Day 


at Noon, they ſaw the Enemy appear on 4 


neighbouring Mountain. The Drum beat to 
Arms, and General Stanhope ſent word of the 
Danger he was in to Count Srarembergb, ubo 
commanded the main Army, and was within 
four Leagues of him. But to make the Mis- 
fortune compleat, it was found that the Troops 
a wanted a ſufficient Quantity of | 
102 
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to provide themſelves with at the Time of F riendſhips, which when come io the Height, 


their Separation from the main Body. This 
Neglect gave them up into their Enemies 
Hands; for they were otherwiſe able enough 
to have kept the Enemy at a Bay, till Gene- 
ral Starembergh came to aſſiſt them. So that 
after a noble Defence, ſo long as their Ammu- 
nition laſted, they being ſurrounded on all 
Sides, and hotly preſſed, were forced to ſur- 
render Priſoners of War, not above two or three 
Hours before General Starembergh was come 
up to their Relief, About eight thouſand brave 
Men were by this Means delivered up to their 
Enemies, as defenceleſs as if they had been 
bound Hand and Foot. 

It was next to a Miracle that the reſt of the 
Army under General Starembergh was not cut 
off with them. For when the unfortunate 
News came to him of the Surrender of the 
Engliſh in Bribuega, he was too far engaged 
to avoid Fighting, and too much inferior in 
Numbers to hope for Succeſs. The next Day 
he ſaw the Spaniſh Army putting itſelf in Or- 
der near Villa-Vicioſa, to attack him. His 
Troops ſtood the Shock bravely for ſome Time; 
but being overpowered by Numbers they gave 
Way on the Left, and took to Flight. But 
it happen'd that the Enemy in their Purſuit 
fell in with the Baggage of the Allies, and 
thinking every Thing was ſafe, fell to plun- 
dering. General Sfarembergh took the Op- 
portunity, and with that Part of his Troops 
that remained unbroken, charged the Enemy's 
Foot who had not yet engaged, with that 
Succeſs, that the Fortune of War changed 
Sides, and the Enemies were routed in their 
Turn; and the Confederates followed the 
Chaſe till the Darkneſs put an End to it. This 
Victory being gained, General Starembergb 
purſued his March without Interruption to the 
Frontiers of Arragon. N 

But the Eſcape of his Troops front their im- 
minent Danger was all the Advantage that at- 
tended this Victory. His Army was ſtill ſo 


weak, that he was obliged to march with all Que 


Expedition into Catalonia, and to leave the 
whole Kingdom of Arragon expoſed to the 
Enemy. And thus by ſudden and uncommon 
Turns of Fortune, the Kingdom of Spain was 
loſt and recovered in one Summer. 


While | theſe Things were done abroad, 


a total Change was made at home of the 


Queen's Miniſters, which had very great Con- 
ſequences, and from which Alteration we may 
very properly date a ſecond Period of this 
Reign. The Cauſes of this great Change we 
ſhall endeavour to relate, as well as the im- 
perfect Accounts that have been hitherto. made 
publick will permit. The Dutcheſs of Marl. 
borough, who had long enjoy'd the Queen's 
Graces without a Rival, had poſſeſſed them 


for ſome Time paſt, rather- in Appearance 
than in Reality; by the uſual Fate of Royal 


ſoon tend to Decay; a mutual Satiety ariſing, 
when nothing more is left for the Prince to 
give, or for the Favourite to receive; Thus 
it came to paſs that the long Intimacy between 
the Queen and the Dutcheſs began to ſlacken 
and cool, after the Duke had been carried up 
to that Pitch of overflowing Wealth and 
Greatnefs, whither the Favonr both of the 
Queen and People concurred to raiſe him af- 
ter the famous Battle of Ramellies. The 
Dutcheſs began to find Inconvenience and Fa. 
tigues in her Attendance upon the Queen, and 
uſed to leave her. for Months tozether : and 
the Satiety and Abſence of the former Fa- 
vourite, prepared the Queen's Mind to receive 
a new one. The Dutcheſs, who was too 
good a Courtier not to know the Diſadvantage 
ſhe might receive by being away, had left a 
Relation of hers, Mrs. Abigail Hill, to make 
her Court to the Queen during the Times of 
her Abſence. Mrs. Hill had been prefer'd 
by her before to be Dreſſer and Chamber- 
woman to the Queen; ſo that the Dutcheſs 
look'd on her as one who might ſerve her, 
without Danger of Rivalſhip. But Mrs. Hill 
had the good Fortune to make herſelf fo ac- 
ceptable to the Queen, that her Credit grew 
daily; till it firſt equal'd, and at laſt over- 
topped that of the Dutcheſs herſelf, As this 
Lady's Favour increaſed, Mr. Harley, the Se- 
cretary of State, apply'd himſelf to her with 
great Dexterity ; and got ſo far into an Intima- 
cy with her, as gave him an Opportunity to 
oblige her in a very extraordinary Affair. It 
is faid, that Mrs. Hill fell in Love with one 
Mr, Maſham, a vety handſome young Gen- 
tleman, in the Service of Prince George; and 
having intruſted Mr. Harley with the Secret 
of her Paſſion, he found means to engage the 
Gentleman in Courtſhip to her ; and they 
were married. This made a firm Conjunction 
of Intereſts between this Lady and Mr. Har- 
ley; who never wanted her Credit with the 
Queen, The Duke of Marlborough, and 
Earl of Godolphin, were jealous of his Intereſt 
there; and endeavour'd to remove him, but 
in vain, till the Affair of Gregg's Correſpon - 
dence, gave them a Pretence to infiſt upon it 
with fo much Warmth, that the Queen was 
forced to comply. 1 
Mr. Harley, though out of Place, yet by 
Mrs. Maſbam's Intereſt, kept up his Favour 
with the Queen; to whoſe Preſence and 
Converſation he was ſtill admitted. In the 
mean Time it is ſaid, that the Duke and 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough were much Wanting 
in Reſpect and Duty to their Royal Miſtreſs, 
being puffed up and made giddy by a long and 


uninterrupted Enjoyment of Princely and Po- 


pular. Favour. The Queen was of à mild 


Temper, but jealous of the Dignity of ber 


Birth and Station to a great Degree; ſo that 
16 1K ſhe 
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mon Cauſe. The 
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ſhe laid thoſe Inſtances of Diſreſpect much to 


Heart. And it is ſuppoſed that Mr. Harley 
found Means to inſinuate to her the Neceſſity 


of recovering her Royal Authority by chang- | 


ing the Miniſtry ; and the Convenience of do- 
ing it at this Time, when the Impeachment 
of Dr. Sacheverell had made their Party fo very 
unpopular. | 

The firſt Remove made was of the Duke 
of Kent, the Lord Chamberlain ; which was 
followed by that of the Earl of Sunderland, 
who was Secretary of State. 
verſally looked on, both at Home and in Fo- 
reign Countries, as Forerunners of greater 
Changes, and cauſed great Alarms among 
the falling Miniſters, and their Partizans. 
Theſe laſt were now as much alarmed (and 
with juſt as much Reaſon) for the Security 


of the Proteſtant Succeſſion, as the other Side 


had been upon Dr. SacheverePs Impeachment 
for the Safety of the Church. With theſe 
Apprehenſions they began to fell out their 
Shares in the. publick Funds ; which began 
to fink in their Value thereupon, For tho' 
the two Parties were pretty equally divided a- 
mong all Ranks and Conditions in the Nation, 
it was however obſerv'd, that thoſe whoſe 
Wealth conſiſted in Land, were more gene- 
rally inclined to that Party which was called 
the Tories; and thoſe whoſe Fortunes lay 
chiefly. in Money, the Funds and Commerce, 
were moſtly of that Side who called them- 
ſelves Whigs. The Governors and two Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England, who were of 
this laſt Party, ſoon after the Removal of. the 
Earl of Sunderland went to the Queen, and 
were bold to offer their Reaſons againſt the 
Change in the Miniſtry. The Queen anſwer'd 
them with a great deal of Moderation, that 
for ſome: particular Reaſons ſhe had thought 
fit to remove the Earl of Sunderland ; that ſhe 


had not yet determined to make any other 


Changes, but that whenever ſhe did, ſhe 


would take Care they ſhould not injure pub- 


lick Credit. But this Repreſentation of theirs 


was not ſo favourably received by others, who 
cenſured it as an Act of the higheſt Preſump- 
tion, and an unexampled Inſult upon the 
Throne. . | 
Our Allies. abroad alſo were under great 


Alarms, or at leaſt were perſuaded to appear 


ſo. The Dutch and Imperial Miniſters, by 
Order of their Maſters, applied to the Queen 


to repreſent to her, that the Change of her 


Miniſtry might prove pernicious to the Com- 
; he Queen anſwered the Im- 
perial Miniſter, That whatever Changes ' ſhe 
might make, it was not her Intention to re- 


move the Duke of Marlborough; and that 
ſhe deſireꝗ that Prince Eugene, and the other 
Imperial Generals, might act in Concert with 


him as before. It is not certainly known what 
Anſwer ſhe gave to the Dutch Memorial. But 


2 


Theſe were uni- 


and aſſiſted in another, 
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this Interpoſition of the Allies was very much 


reflected on, as an undue Meddling with what. 
And it was ſaid, that 


was not their Concern. 
if it could be ſuppoſed that the Miniſters pro- 
moted theſe two great Inſults upon their So. 
vereign, it wes alone a more than ſufficient 
Reaſon for diſgracing them. Some excuſed 
theſe Offices of the Allies by the Example of 
the Queen, who ſome Time before had inter- 
ceded in the Behalf of the Emperor's Proteſtant 
Subjects in Sz/efa and Hungary; and of the 
Parliament, who moved the Queen to preſs 
the Emperor to ſend Prince Eugene to com- 
mand in Spain. As if a Prince, whoſe Fa- 
mily was faved from Ruin in his own Country, 
by Britiſh Arms and 
Wealth, ought to preſume as far with his Pre- 
ſerver and Benefactor, as his great Deliverer 
and Supporter might do with him. 

The Changes went on, and about a Month 
after the Earl of Sunderland, the Earl of 
Godolphin was removed, and the Treaſury put 
into Commiſſion ; in which Mr. Harley was 
named. The Earl of Rocheſter was made Pre- 
ſident of the Council, in the Room of the 
Lord Somers ; the Lord Cowper reſigned the 
Great Seal, which was given to Sir Simon Har- 
court: And, to be brief, a total Alteration 
was made in all Offices of Truſt and Profit, 
which were filled by Men of new Principles. 
Only the Duke of Marlborough's great Servi- 
ces and Reputation made it unſafe to attempt 
his Remove as yet. Beſides this, the Parlia- 
ment being diſſolved, the Heats raiſed by the 
Impeachment of Dr. Sacbeverell, turned the 
popular Stream ſo much againſt the falling 
Party, that the Elections for Members were as 
at Court. 

The ſeventh of November this Year was 
appointed for a Thankſgiving ; and a very idle 
Report was raiſed ſoon after about a Plot, 
which took its Riſe from an Advertiſement in 
the London Gazette, relating to ſome Iron Pins 
that were ſuppoſed to be ſtollen from the great 
Timbers upon the Weſt Roof of. St. Paul's 
Cathedral; which promiſed a Pardon, and 
Reward for. the Diſcovery of 'the Perſons con- 
cern'd. It was found afterwards that theſc 
Iron Pins were left out by the Workmen, 
who thought the Roof ſtrong enough without 
them. But this Advertiſement coming out 4 
Day or two after the Day of publick Thankſ- 
giving, when there was ſome Thoughts that 
the Queen might come to the Cathedral, 1 


much to their Diſadvantage, as the Changes 


raiſed a Report among ſome weak and hot 


People, that the diſcontented Party had laid a 
Plot for killing the Quten and Court at that 
Solemnity, by letting fall the Roof of thc 


Church upon them. TlIis viſionary Plot Was 


afterwards known by the Name of the ert 
The Parliament met ſoon after, being com- 
5 poſes 


the late Changes at Court. The Commons 
. choſe William Bromley, Eſq; their Speaker, 
who is mentioned above to have brought in 
the Bill to prevent Occaſional Conformity. 
After the uſual Forms were over, the Com- 
mons went upon the Supply, and paſſed the 
Land-Tax Bill fo early, that it was ready for 
the Royal Aſſent before Chriſtmas. 
The Duke of Marlborough arrived about 
this Time from Holland. Though it was 
well enough known that his Intimacies lay 
with the diſcharged Miniſtry, who were be- 
come exceedingly unpopular ; yet the Fame of 
his great Actions had inſtilled ſuch a Venera- 
tion for him in the Minds of the People, that 
he was received at his Return with as great 
Acclamations as ever. Nevertheleſs he re- 
ceived not the uſual Compliments of Thanks 
from the Houſes, being looked on as one out 
of Favour, by the Court-Party which pre- 
vailed in both, But he was outwardly well 
received by the Queen and the new Miniſters, 
with whom he diſſembled his Diſcontents:-; 
and ſoon after made a voluntary Refignation 
of all his Dutcheſſes Places, to fave the Court 
the Trouble of demanding them. 
When the Parliament met after the Chri/t- 
mas Adjournment, the Lords enquired into 
the War in Spain. They paſſed a Cenſure 
upon the Earl of Galways Conduct there, at 
the Time of the Battle of A/manza ; and up- 
on the Orders ſent him by the Miniſters. 


the Earl of Peterborough, whoſe Conduct was 
entirely approved, received at laſt the Honour 
of their Thanks. The Commons fell upon 
ſome Abuſes in the victualling the Navy, and 
brought in a Bill to repeal the Act for gene- 
ral Naturalization, which was rejected by the 
Lords; as was alſo a Bill to limit the Number 
of Officers in the Houſe of Commons. A Bill 
2 both Houſes, which enacted, That no 
erſons ſhould be choſen Knights of the Shire 
who had not fix hundred Pounds per Aunum 
. Freehold in Land; or Burgeſſes under three 
hundred Pound per Annum, A Bill was alſo 
paſſed for raiſing Money by Way of Lottery; 
which met with an extraordinary Succeſs. 
eg Bills received the Royal Aſſent ſoon 
The Convocation met as uſual, on the Day 
the Parliament began to ſit; and Dr. Atter- 
bury (ſince Biſhop of Rocbeſter) was choſen 
Prolocutor. The old Diſputes revived, and 
the two Houſes could not agree upon an Ad- 
| drefs, which occaſioned a Prorogation to Mill 
that Quarrel. But a Licenſe being ſent from 
the Qucen at their next Meeting to impower 


and the Convocation addreſſed the Queen, 
and were graciouſly received. The Queen by 


them to act, this Difference was compromiſed, 
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ſiderations relating to Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; but 
nothing was done upon it. | | 
The Commons ordered a Bill to be brought 
in for the building of fifty new Churches in 
and about London; the Money for which was 
to be raiſed by a Tax on Coals for three Years: 
They afterwards went upon the publick 
Debts ; upon which a Scheme was formed to 
incorporate thoſe Creditors of the Publick, 
for whoſe Satisfaction no Proviſion was made 
by Parliament, into a Company who ſhould 
have the fole Privilege of trading into the 
South-Seas ; which was a Branch of Com- 
merce not hitherto cultivated, and which 
promiſed a plentiful Return. This Scheme 
produced what is now the Sbuth- Sea Com- 
pany. a 
An Accident happened ſoon after to Mr. 
Harley, now look'd on as Prime Miniſter, of 


a very extraordinary Nature, which much in- 


creaſed his Reputation and Character. There 
was a French Gentleman called the Marquis 


de Guiſcard, who upon ſome Diſguſt had left 


. and was afterwards made a Colonel, 


And the' Stream of that Houſe being turned, 


— 


a Letter recommended to them ſome Con- 


France, and offered himſelf. to the Service of 
the Allies. He was put on Board the Fleet 
deſigned for the Deſcent upon France in 1706. 
Rut his 
Regiment being cut off at the Battle of A. 
manga, he was obliged to apply for a Pen- 
ſion, on which he ſubſiſted. In the mean 
Time, upon ſome Diſcontent, he entered into 
a Correſpondence with France. This being 
diſcovered, he was apprehended, and brought 
before a Committee of Council at the Cockpit 
near Whitehall, While he was waiting with 
the Meſſengers who ſecured him, he took a 
deviliſh Reſolution to murder ſome or other 
of the Committee, if he ſhould find himſelf 
cloſely preſſed; and with this Intent hid a 
Penknife, which he ſaw in the Room where 
he was, in his Sleeve. For what Reaſon he 
did this, or who was principally aimed at, 
is not very certain. The Committee being aſ- 
ſembled, Guiſcard was called for, and brought 
in. There were preſent, the Lord Keeper 
Harcourt, the Earl of Recheſter, the Dukes of 
Ormond, Newcaſtle and Buckingham, the Earl 
Pawlet, Mr. Harley, and the three. Secretaries 


of State; the Duke of Queenſberry, the Lord 


Dartmouth, and Mr. St. John; who fat round 
a Table, to one End of which Guiſoard was 
brought to be examined. After a Queſtion 

or two was aſk'd him, which he denied, his 


Letters which he had written were laid before 


him. When he found himſelf preſſed by ſuch 
convincing Evidence, he reſolved to put his 
murtherous Deſign in Execution; and deſired 
to ſpeak with Mr. Sr. John aſide; togwhom 
he had, it ſeems, a particular Enmiti But 
Mr. Sr. Fohn telling him if he had any Thing 
to ſay, he muſt ſpeak it before the whole - 
Committee ; Guiſcard thus diſappointed, burſt 

out into an open Fury, and taking the Pen- 
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knife out of his Sleeve, ſtabb'd Mr, Harley, 
who fat next him, into the Breaſt. The 
Blow would certainly have proved mortal, had 
not Providence ſo directed it, that the Pen- 
knife ſtruck againſt one of his Ribs, by which 
it broke within half an Inch of the Handle. 
But Gui/card's Rage making him inſenſible of 
this, he redoubled his Blow with the broken 
Blade, and ſtruck Mr. Harley a ſecond Time 
a little above the firſt Wound ; upon which 
Mr. Harley fell back in his Chair. | 
What happened next cannot be diſtinctly 
related; the Surprize and Confuſion of that 
noble Aſſembly, was too great to permit them 
to obſerve or remember for ſome Time, Some 
drew their Swords, ſome rung the Bell for the 
Meſſengers, others ſheltered themſelves be- 
hind the Tables, or behind thoſe of a more 
vigorous Age. Mr. St. Fobn, whoſe Sword 


was one of the firſt out, wounded Guiſcard in 


ſeveral Places; and ſome others offering the 
like, he had been killed, had not the Earl 
Pawleft cried out to fave him alive. The 
Meſſengers ruſhed in, and laid hold on him; 


but Rage increaſing his Strength, which was 


naturally very great, for he was very tall and 
ſtrong built, he ſtruggled with them a long 
Time, notwithſtanding his Wounds, before 
he could be ſecured and bound. It is faid as 
he lay upon the Ground, he cried out to the 
Duke of Ormond, deſiring him to diſpatch 
him; which the Duke anſwer'd with\a noble 
Scorn. D 
Mr. Harley is ſaid to have behaved him- 
{elf upon this Occaſion with the Courage and 
Unconcern of a truly great Man. As ſoon as 
he had recovered the ſharp Pain of ſo fierce a 
Blow, he got up, and walked about ; hold- 
ing his Handkerchief to the Wound to keep 
it from the Air. The Surgeon being ſent 
for, and unbuttoning his Coat and Waſtecoat 
to come to the Wound, the Piece of the 
Blade which was broken off dropped out, 
which he put in his Pocket, ſaying, He 
thought he had the beſt Title to ſt. He un- 
derwent all the neceſſary and painful Opera- 
tions of Probing and Dreſſing uſual upon thoſe 
Occaſions, without any Diſcompoſure; and 
only aſked, whether the Wound was Mortal, 
becauſe in that Caſe, he had ſome Family 
Affairs to ſettle. But the Wound not having, 


reached any Vital Parts, he recovered of it in 


leſs than two Months. 

This Attempt againſt Mr. Harley produced 
an Act to make it Felony to attempt on the 
Life of a Privy-Counſellor. Upon his Reco- 
very he was complimented by the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons; and not long after 


made Earl of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer. 
Soon after this, the Commons goed to 


the Queen a Repreſentation of ſeveral Miſ- 
blick Treaſure: under 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


was afterwards anſwered by ſome of their 


Friends. This Repreſentation was the laſt Af. x 
fair of Conſequence done till the Seſſion was 1 
ended by a Prorogation. 

At the latter End of April 1711. the Ar- 5 
mies in Flanders began to move. The Em- 1 
peror Joſeph dying ſome Time before, the s 
French propoſed to make an Irruption into * 
Germany this Summer; thinking that the th 
Want of their Head would put that great th 
Body into Confuſion, To this End the Mareſ. 
chal de Villars, who commanded in Flanders, - 
had Orders to incloſe himſelf in ſuch Lines as N 
ſhould enable him to ſpare ſome of his Troops 10 
for the Enterprize on Germany. But Prince th 
Eugene, who was ſent to the Upper Rhine 
to command the Army there, defeated that de 
Enterprize. In the mean Time the Duke of on 
Marlborough finding his Progreſs ſtopped, and the 
his Campaign rendered unactive by the French of 
Precautions, made ſeveral Attempts to force tin 
the Lines, but in vain. , But at length his pli 
conſummate Experience in the Art of War 125 
furniſhed him with a Stratagem, by Means of dis 
which he got within them without the Loſs got 
of one Man. Afterwards he beſieged Bouchain, on 
which ſurrendered. in leſs than a Month. He hea 
would probably have now made greater Pro- ric 
greſſes; but the French Lines, though they gin, 
could not keep him out, had had this Effect, cles 
to make him waſte moſt of the Summer. 80 Div 
that by that Time Bouchain was taken, the Riv 
Seaſon - was ſo far advanced, that it was ne- Nay 
ceſſary to ſeparate the Army, it is 

On the Side of Savoy the French made fru- and 
ſtrate the Defigns of the Confederates by ſtand- enti 
ing on the Defenſive, and ſecuring themſelves wer 
in a ſtrongly fortified Camp. So that the Duke Som 
of Savoy, who had brought his Army to the who 
Banks of the Rhone, was unable to proceed; ſed 
and having ſpent the Summer in vain, was Skill 
forced to repaſs the Mountains into Piednoni. over 

The Campaigns in Catalonia and Portugal Care 
were as inconſiderable. The only Action of But 
Moment performed in Catalonia , was the Lau 
raiſing the Siege of the Caſtle of Curdma, they 
which being attacked by the Spaniardi, Wis Veſſe 
relieved by Count Staremberg, with great Lok even 
of the Enemy. This Summer King Charts That 
left Catalonia, to receive the Imperial Crown dread 
of Germany, he being unanimouſly elected Em- from 

f. And this great Alteration of his For- that 1 
tune, made Way for another in the Meaſures Wiſe; 
of Great-Britain, which a d ſoon after. 233 
In Portugal a ſmall Irruption was at firſt — 
in Spain; but the Spaniards making another = 
on their Side, the Portugueze Troops wer BF etroy, 
recalled to defend their own Frontiers. Bis 
But a very important Undertaking was 3 would! 
tered on this Summer in America. It ha Fache 
been made a Complaint of the late Miniſtry, | ri. 
that they had neglected the Uſe of our Ma. Garriſer 
ritime Power, which ſeems ſo peculiary' FD 


natural Strength 5 and it was ſuggeſted that 
this was done for the Sake of the General at 
Land, that the publick Treaſure might be 
employed to advance his Glory, Two great 
Points were principally our Intereſt to look 
after that Way ; Firſt, the ſeizing ſome Places 
in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies ; the ſecond; the 
regaining the Newfoundland Fiſhery, which 
the French had taken from us. This Error of 
the laſt Miniſtry the preſent propoſed to a- 
mend; and concerted a Scheme for driving the 
. from their Settlements in Canada and 
Newfoundland. Great Preparations were made 
to this End; and the Secret was ſo well kept, 
that no Precautions were taken againſt it. 
Towards the End of April, the Fleet un- 
der Sir Hovenden Walker, with Land- Forces 
on Board, ſet ſail from Portſmouth ; whence 
"they ſafely arrived at Boſton in New-England, 
after a Paſſage of ſeven Weeks. They con- 
tinued there above a Month, waiting for Sup- 
plies and Reinforcergents' which they expected 
from that Plantation, and to refreſh the Sol- 
diers. After this they ſet Sai for Canada, and 
got to the Mouth of the Riyer of St. Lygwrence, 
on the Banks of which ſtands Qzebec, the 
head Settlement of the French in North Ame- 
rica, with which it was propoſed to be- 
gin, But now they began to find ſuch Obſta- 
cles as at laſt fruſtrated their Deſign. The 
River of St. Lawrence is one of the greateſt 
Rivers, in the World, but of ſo dangerous a 
Navigation from the very Mouth of it, that 
it is not to be attempted without very Acilful 
and experienced, Pilots. But the River being 
entirely in the Hands of the French, there 
were none ſuch to be had in New- England 
Some few Perſons were taken aboard by Force, 
who were thought capable; but theſe profeſ- 
{ed before hand their, Ignorance and want of 
Skill. The Fleet however ſet Sail in Hopes of 
overcoming the Difficulties by Diligence and 
Care, or of finding. them leſs than the Report. 
But before they could. reach the Gulf of St. 
Laurence, into which the River empties itſelf, 
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that they were bound to another Place, other- 
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down their Arms, 
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very 


' the Maſter.of French 


frag, France; they Were obliged to give out 2 


en ſurely very g 
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n and uneultivated Region, and the French would have taken with them 
have been reduced to eight or nine (perhaps to fix N at ſort: * 
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of Seamen; and that of nine Ships that came 
down the River the Year before, eight were 
loſt, This was very diſcouraging z for the 
Town of Quebec, to which they were bound, 
ſtood near four hundred Miles up this dan- 
derous Stream, However it was reſolved to 
make an Eſſay; and the Fleet. continued its 
Courſe, and entered the River's Mouth. They 
might have ſtill ſucceeded, had the Weather 
favour'd them. But the ſecond Day after 
they entered it, a Calm of ſeveral Hours was 
followed by an extreme thick Fog, accompa- 
nied with a hard eaſterly Wind. The Fleet 
was in the utmoſt Peril, being expoſed to 
a Storm in a dangerous and unknown Ri- 
where no Anchorage could be had ; 

nor could they by Reaſon” of the Fog, ſc 
which way to ſteer to avoid the Datiger, nor 
whither the Stream would bear them if they 
committed themſelyes to it. In this Diſtreſs 


it was reſolved to bring to, hoping to be car- 


ried along by the Current in the Mid-chan- 
nel. But the Motion of the Stream was fo 
irregular, that in two Hours they found them- 
felves driven to the northern Shore amongſt 
Rocks and Iſlands, where the whole Fleet was 
near being loſt. But at length; by the Force 
of extreme Toil and Skill, the Men of War 
got clear of that perilous Coaſt; but eight of 
the Tranſports were caſt away, with eight 
hundred Men, Soldiers and Mariners, on 
board. This Diſaſter being over, the F leet, 
after waiting two or three Days to take in the 
Men who had eſcaped on Shore from the 
wrecked Veſſels, ſailed out of the River ; and 
finding the Seaſon of the Year ſo far advanced, 
that. the Enterprize could not be ſafely pur- 
ſued, they made the beſt of their Way 
home *, The Diſappointment received ſome 
Aggravation by the Loſs of the Admiral's 
Ship the Edgar, which ſoon after her Arrival 
at Port/mouth, was blown up by ſome un- 
known Accident. with four hundred Seamen; 
and thirty of the Inhabitants of Portſmouth on 
board; th laſt being waking, merry With 

a of their Friends there. ov | 
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Counſellors were likely to follow new Meaſures, 


is uncertain. Theſe Propoſals were leſs advan- 


tageous than France had offer'd hitherto. Ne- 
- vertheleſs they were ſo far accepted, as to be 
communicated to the States of Holland; who 
returned Anſwer, That-they thought them too 
dark, and too generally expreſſed to found a 
Treaty on, unleſs they received ſome farther 
Explanation. 

But the Miniſters here were of anther 
Opinion ; and in no long Time ſent Matthew 
Prior, Eſq; a Gentleman whoſe Poetical 
Works have made him ſufficiently known, 
to carry on the Treaty in France. Beſides 
the obvious and general Evils of War, two 
particular Cauſes ſeem to have created in them 
this extraordinary Fondneſs for Peace. The 
firſt, the Propoſal above mentioned for form- 
ing a South 8 Sea Company, for executing 
which a Peace was neceflary ; and the ſecond, 
the Neceſſity a War would lay upon them of 
employing the Duke of Marlborough, who 
was linked to a different Intereſt. Mr. Prior, 
together with his Inſtructions, received Orders 
to return immediately, if che French ſtarted 
any Difficulties about what he demanded; 
but the French were too dextrous Negotiators 
to comply with his Demands in an Inſtant ; 
and ſo put off 'treating with him, till he was 

iged to return. But he came back, accom- 


panied with M. Meſnager, a French Gentleman, 


who was to carry on the Treaty in England. 
This was done without the Knowledge of 


| thy of the Confederites:” Ber it happened, 


that Mr: Prior i in his Return, was ſtopped at 
Deal by ſome Cuſtom-houſe Officers; which 
obliged him to diſcover his Name, which he 
had before diſguiſed, and to continue at that 
Place till he was releaſed by Orders from a- 
bove. Thus the Matter took Air, and bein: 
made known to Count Gallas, the Imperia 
NIiniſter here, he went to poſtulate with 


Mr. S. C70 about it; who made him An- 
ſwer, that nothing ſhould be do . ans, 


to the Queen's Engagements with 

Monſieur Mefnager at his Arrival in 
Yon.” enter d into Conferences with ne 
the Miniſters; and at length the fpectal 


Htminaries between Great Britain ind HManct 
Were apreed on, and ſigtied by 


the two Sc 
eretaties of Ste" on the Part of Great Brie 


Thin, „ all "Monſieur Meftuyer en the Part of 


Frunct. N Set of general Preliminaries was 
alſo left here, fign'd by Monſieur Meſnager, - 


tobe made VU ſe upon "Occaſion; after which 


he return'd. to France. And wo 2s this Time 
4 perfect good Correſpondence was eftabliſh'd: - 
between 


With an old Enemy, whoſe Dexterity in no 
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the Hurts of Sr. Fames's and Jr. 
Jaulles, * The Reaſons that engaged 


| the Mini- Was 
ders t enter into ſuch à ſudden Confidetice” 


of ENG L AN p, 


adminiſter d ſuch abundant Cauſe of perpety;; 
Jealouſy and Caution, rather than of Intime. 
cy and Truſt, are too myſterious to be known 
and too uncertain to be gueſſed at. The mop 
important Matter of the general Preliminarie; 
was, that Spain and the Weſt Indies were to 
remain with King Philip; the Difference of 
the other Articles from what was formerly 
inſiſted on being not ſo conſiderable. 


Soon after the Departure of Monſ. Meſnager 


ahis preliminary Articles he left behind him 
were made publick. They were received 
with an univerſal Diſlike. For both Par. 
ties, however divided in other Things, agreed 
on this, to reſtore ain and the Veſt Indies 
to the Houſe of Auſtria'; it being univer- 
ſally ſuppoſed that the Spaniſh Councils would 
otherwiſe be ſo influenced by thoſe of France, 


that the Danger of Europe would be the ſame, 


as if thoſe two Crowns were placed' on one 
Head. So that the Friends of the Miniſtry 
were out of Countenance to ſee fo important 
an Article as this was reckon'd, ſo tamely and 
entirely given up; and their Enemies were 
furniſh'd with abundant Matter of Exclama- 


tion againſt them. 
In hs mean Time the General Prelimim. 


ries being communicated to the Allies, the 


Emperor who was always ſtirring up other, 


but ſlack in his own Performances, was for 


entirely rei jeRing them. The States-Genera 
were flow in their Reſolutions ; and ſent over 
Monſ. Buys, as Envoy Extraordinary u upon this 
Occaſioti. The Conferences he held with the 
Miniſters were kept ſecret ; but the Reſult of 
them was, that the States conſented to a Con- 
greſs. This Conſent being gained, the City of 
Utrecht" was appointed for the Place of Meet- 

ing; and the Time of beginning the Confer- 
ences there was fixed to the firſt Day of the 
following Year 1712, The Biſhop of Briſts, 
who was 'alfo Lord Privy Seal, and the Earl 
of Strofford, late Miniſter” at Berlin and in 
Holland, were a appointed dnp rogers on 
the Part of Great. Britain: 

The Parliament met late this Yeit ; 
Meeting being put off by ſeveral N 
tions, in Expectation of the Turn Affairs 
Would take in ſo critical à Time. The Ar- 


ticles of the Peace being, as was ' aid," gene- 


rally diſliked, there iff foul Weather e abont 
them in the Houſe öf Lords. When the 
Houſe was moved for an Addreſs of Thanks 
= the. Queen's Speech, the Earl of Notting- 
i ſtood up; and Objected againſt the Pre- 
Lone iminaty Articles of Peace as unſafe and di 
honouruble, and moved that a Clauſe mi 


de inſerted! in the Addreſs, ſignifping 0 


the humble Opinion and Advice o 

"Howe, 2 that no Peace could be ſafe or Honour- 
able, by Which Spain. and the H, 
"| ſhould” de left to The” Houſe” of l 
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This produced a warm Debate. On the one 
Side were urged, the expreſs Engagements our 
Nation was under to recover Spain and the 
Weſt- Indies for the Houſe of Auſtria; and the 
dangerous Greatneſs of the Houſe: of Bourbon. 
On the other Side, the vaſt Burthen and Ex- 
pence of the War, to which the Negligence of 
the Houſe of Auſtria itſelf did not a little 
contribute, was inſiſted on. The End of the 
Debate was, that the Clauſe was carried, and 
inſerted in the Addreſs of Thanks. The 
Queen gave it an evaſive Anſwer, ſaying, that 
ſhe ſhould be ſorry any Perſons could think the 
would not do her utmoſt to recover Spain and 
the Meſt-Indies from the Houſe of Bourbon. 
The Houſe of Commons were more com- 
plaiſant; for a Clauſe being offered to be 
added to the Addreſs of Thanks, of the ſame 
Nature with the abovementioned, it was re- 
jected by a great Majority. And an Addreſs 
expreſſing a Full Satisfaction with the Peace 
the Queen had in View, was preſented, and 
ciouſly received. 
The Queen had by Patent made the Duke 
of Hamilton, a Peer of Scotland, a Duke in 
England, by the Title of Duke of Brandon. 
But this was oppoſed by ſeveral of the Lords, 
and the Queſtion coming before the Houſe, 
it was reſolved, by a Majority of five Voices, 
that Scotch Peers made Peers of Great Bri- 
tain ſince the Union, have no Right to fit in 
the Houſe as ſuch. + 
Not long after this, the Duke of Marl. 
borough was diſgraced at Court, being turned 
out of all his Places. He had been conti- 
nued in them hitherto, partly becauſe it was 
unſafe to remove him, his great Character 
being equally acknowledged and reſpected by 
both Farties, and partly in hopes of bringing 
him into the preſent Meaſures. But he con- 
tinued inflexible as to the latter, and the Po- 
pularity of the preſent Miniſters among their 
own Party Ptevailed by Degrees over that 
of the Dake, Means were found, by 
many mean ridiculous Rumours and Stories, | 
to fink His Character with all thoſe of that 
fide; fo that the Diſptace of this great Man, 
who had been the Admiration of our 'Coun- 
try, and of all Europe, ſince the Beginning 
of this Reign, paſſed over like an ordinary Oc- 


Captain General of all the Queen s 2 8 in 
his RAW 5 
The Mir in iftets! had Whlthed 5 4 Welt Morti- 

Heation_b the late Addr efs of the Houſe of 
Lords 8 the Peace al they now met 


Parliament at Ce, drew nigh. -At the 
Concluſion, of. "the Day v 


Houſe bein over, , the Lo iq Treaſurer and 
other Lords Went Out, thinking nothing was 
ot. Woche done Yarther: exceptthe „ of 


eee 


currence. The "Duke of Or mond was made | 


| | with another. The. uſual Adjournment. of 


hen that Adjourn- | Contt. 
ment Was to. be m e lie Byſineſs of. the 
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Adjourning. But the other ſide took the Op- 
portunity, and made a Motion, which was 
carried, for addreſſing the Queen to gave Or- 


ders to her Plenipotentiaries to act in concert 


with the Allies, and to procure à general 
Guaranty of the Terins of Peace. And the 
diſcontented Party finding their Superiority 
in that Houſe, reſolved to puſh on their Ad- 
vantage ; and to that End, cauſed the Ad- 
journment to go no farther than the ſecond of 
January. 


This new Addreſs, and the Fear of farther 


Attempts at the next Meeting, cauſed great 
Alarms among the Miniſtry. -They found 
their Meaſures were broken if they were thus 
contiriually thwarted by one of the Houſes of 
Parliament. In this Perplexity no other Ex- 
pedient either would or could be taken but the 
ſudden Creation of twelve new Voices to be 
ready againſt the Meeting of the Houſe. To 
this End two Peers eldeſt Sons were called up 
by Writ ; and ten Gentlemen, but of prime 
Rank and Eſtates, were made Lords. All 
this was done in a few Days. So that at the 
Meeting of the Houſe of Lords theſe new 
Peers were introduced, An Experiment was 
then made to try the Strength of both Sides, 

by a Motion by the Courtiers for a farther 
Adjournment till the 1475, to which the 
Commons were adjourned, which was carried 


in the Affirmative, And thus the Attempts | 


of the diſcontented Lords were fruftrated ; 
and their Meaſures broken. But this unuſual 
Step raiſed great Clamours without Doors a- 
mong that Party; and occaſioned a Murmur- 
ing and Uneaſineſs among all ſerious Patriots; 


for the Thing was bad, . and the Example : 


worle. 


ſures taken by Great Britain, reſolved to ſend 
Prince Eugene i into England, to look after their 


Intereſts. They could not have ſent 4 Meſ- 
ſenger more welcome or more hohoured. He 
was received with a Profuſion of Reſpects by 


Perſons of all Parties and Ranks; ſuitable to 
the Glory and Renown his immortal Actions 


had Gare b haſed. But he was not able to chan ge 
the 


nſels entered into by the Minifiry,; 
for which the Remiſſneſs and Negligence of 


the Court from Which he was ſent, helped 


them to a very weighty and reaſonable Ex- 
cuſe. He brought an Offer from the Em- 
peror to make up his Troops in Spain to Thirty 

thouſand Men, and to take a fourth Part a 


the Expence upon "himſelf, This was com- 


municated by the Queen to the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but ſo, much had been promiſed be- 
fore, and ſo little performed, by the German 
that no Notice was taken, of 1 it. He 
continued here about two Months; 5 during 


which” both Parties ſeemed to contend with - - 


Emulation to. ſhew their ct Eſteem and Re- 
Ra for his mc] Perſon; and the Pru- 


ny: 


The Court of Vienna, alarmed at the Mea- : 
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dence of his Behaviour towards both in ſo cri- 


tical a State of Things was ſuch as became ſo 
great and wiſe a Man. , So that though it uſu- 


ally — phy that eminent Perſons are moſt re- 


verenced at a Diſtance, the Prince, by a rare 
Conduct, preſerved his Character in its full 
Luſtre at a nearer View. 

The Parliament met according to the Ad- 
journment. The Commons og a Cenſure 
upon Robert Walhole, Ys e being accuſed 
of taking Money on two Contracts for Forage 
for the Queen's Troops ; and he was commit- 
ted to the Tower. The Duke of Marlborough 
being out of Favour at Court, was attacked in 
the Houſe of Commons. 
brought in againſt him for having taken Money 


of the Conkractors for Bread and Bread Wag- 


gons for the Army; and for deducting Two 
and a half per Cen. out of the Pay of the Fo- 
reign Troops in Flanders in the Service of the 
Queen; and it was voted, that the taking thoſe 
Sums was unwarrantabie and illegal. The 
Duke on his Part did not deny the Receipt of 
this Money; but alledged that it was appro- 
priated by him to the Purchaſe of Intelligence, 
which had helped him to many ſignal Advan- 
tages over the Enemy. And it is certain, that 
no General was ever better ſerved with thoſe 
important: Advertiſements, than the Duke of 
Marlborough. _ 

The Buſineſs and Employment of the Houſe 
of Commons was to juſtify the Meaſures of 
the reſent Miniſtry, by laying open the Faults 
of their Predeceflors. To this End they ex- 
amined the State of the War, and voted that 
the States-General, and the other Allies, had 
been very deficient in their Quotas of Men 
and Money towards the Support of the ſame. 
They next called for the Treaty called the 
Barrier Treaty, concluded between Great 
Britain and Holland after breaking off the 
Conferences at the Hague. In this Treaty 
they reſolved that there were ſeyeral Articles 
diſhonourable and pernicious to the Queen 
and Kingdom. 


entered upon that Treaty, wrote a Letter to 
the Queen to offer to what might be 
thought amiſs therein. But this either came 
too late, or was not regarded. The Commons 


alſo ſent vp a Bill for limiting the Number of 


Officers.3 n their Houſe, but! it was thrown out 
by the Peers. 5 
In the mean Time. the, Miniſters of the 1 


veral Parties concerned i in the War aſſembling 


at Utrecht at. the Time appointed, the Cons 


feen 


of Peace were entered on. 
continued till the Campaign, began in May, 
1712, with very little Effect; the Allies be- 
ing in an ill Humou r, and the French tricking Ho 
and inſglent, on, Account. of the Meaſures 
i. BED. by Great Britain. 5 

5 n in Plangers this Year had ; a 


buf 4 $1 4 Lf | oy 


is hard to gueſs exactly. 


A Charge was 


ter to a Criſis; 


The States-General, who ap- 
prehended this Cenſure when the Commons , 


They | 


| made an Attack upon, the Miniſtry, Mae but in 


De HisTorY of ENGLAND, 


different Aſpect from any of the foregoing. 
The Duke of Ormond, who ſucceeded the 
Duke of- Marlborough in the Command, met 
with Prince Eugene at Tournay ;, from whence 
they went together to the Army. But he 
ſoon received an Order from London, not to 
enter upon any Enterprize whether of a Battle 
or a Siege, till he received farther Directions. 
What was the Reaſon of this myſterious Order 
The fierce Enemies 
of the Miniſters imputed it to a treacherous 
Deſign againſt the Common Cauſe, or at leaſt 
to their unwary Engagements with the old 
Enemy, by whom they were over-reached, 
and now obliged to make their Court to. The 


- Miniſters on their Part alledged, that the Fro- 


wardneſs of ſome of the Allies in the Nego- 
tiations of Peace, who deſired to prolong the 
War at the Expence of Great Britain, occa- 
fioned thoſe Orders. For it was ſaid, that 
all Things of Importance being agreed on by 
France, even good Succeſs could only ſerve to 
encourage thoſe ill Humours ; whereas any 
Misfortune might. give the French a Pretext to 
unravel all that had been done. There ſeems 
to have been a good deal of Truth and Reaſon 


both 1 in the Accuſation and Defence. 


It came to paſs ſoon after that the French 
Army being viewed, was found poſted in ſuch 
a Manner, as made an Attack very fafe and 
practicable. Whether this happened by Chance, 
or whether the French, knowing the Duke 
of Ormond's Inſtructions, hoped to enflame 
the Eagerneſs of. the other Commanders for a 
Battle, that upon their Diſappointment, the 
Feuds among the Allies might be the fiercer, 
every one may judge as he pleaſes. Upon this 
Report, Prince Eugene and the enge Heyn. 
ties came to the Duke of Ormond, and preſied 
him to fall upon the French Army in that 
expoſed Situation. This brought the Mat. 
the Duke, who was directed 
as poflible, 


cuſes he had, which were but enſue Leak This 
Way of Proceeding irritated the others; who 
being weary of oppoſing - ſtrong Reaſons to 


frivolous Put-offs, at laſt left him; proteſting 


againſt all the Miſchiefs that might ariſe from 
this Conduct. 17 

At the ſame Time this 1 nd in Flan- 
ters, the Biſhop, of Briſtol. at Utrecht made a 
Declaration to the States, that the Queen hav- 
ing found herſelf ill treated by them, thought 


herlelf at Liberty to take ſeparate "Meaſures 
in order to 1 Peace for | roy N 
nency 4 


"The News of tele Tias coming 0- 
ver „ gaye 2 Alarm here, In the two 
Na ar arliament, the Diſcontented Party 
ajorities. 


yain ; being over- ruled by great 


ihr cauſed a great 8 Without Noor 
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was advanced in Years, and become a Span}. 
ard by his long Converſe with that Nation ; 
Charles III. his Competitor was then a Titular 
Prince, without Power or Revenue; now one AY 
of the mighty Crowned Heads of Europe. , 
That the French King was grown. ſo old that 1 
he could not expect many Years of Life, and | 
that his Death would no doubt introduce a 
new Face of Affairs in France, and in all " M 
Probability cut off the Conjunction between | 
Paris and Madrid, That for theſe Reaſons 
the Fears which united the Confederacy were 
paſſed over, and new and different Meaſures 1 
were now become ſafe and expedient. That 
it would be Madneſs to give the Crown of 


acquaint them with the particular Articles Spain to the Emperor of Germany, could it 
concluded. They contained in Subſtance, be ever fo eaſily done. That whether this 
that with Reſpe& to the Concerns of Great could be brought about at all, was doubtful ; 
Britain, The Queen and Proteſtant Succeſ- conſidering the Uncertainty of the Events of 
fion ſhould be acknowledged by France; War, and the Firmneſs of the Spaniards to 


among the Friends as well as Enemies of the 
_ Miniſtry ;- for the great Victories obtained un- 
der the Conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, 
reliſhed ſo well with the whole Nation, ever 
fond of Military Glory, and the Averſion to 
France was ſtill ſo great, that both Parties 
were well enough agreed to lay that Power as 
low as poſſible. So that even the well af- 
| fected to the Miniſtry were much ſtartled to 
ſee, that all their Steps tended to the Advan- 
tage of our dangerous and inveterate Enemy, 
and to diſunite us from the Allies. | 
Soon after this, all Things being agreed be- 
tween Great Britain and France relating to the 
Peace, the Queen came to the Parliament, to 
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Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed ; Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon ſhould remain in Poſſeſſion of 
Great Britain; our Trade and Concerns in 


King Philip. But if it could, it would be [ "I 


very idle to ſpend Lives and Treaſure in a dif- 
ficult Undertaking, which if it could be at laſt 


compaſſed, would only deſtroy the Ballance of Wi) 
Power which Great Britain and Holland had 4117908 
been fighting for ſo long. As to King Philip's e 
Renunciation, it was ſaid, that though it was i | 
indeed a very ſlender Thing in itſelf, it would Wi 
however be, effectually made valid by thoſe | 1 
who were to enjoy the Benefit of it. So that 


0 

cepted; and the Spaniſh Low Countries were upon the Whole, the Miniſters had taken the ; * 
to be given to the Emperor. Spain and the beſt and eaſieſt Methods for anſwering the | | 
4 


North America ſhould be ſettled in the moſt 
beneficial Manner, and the Afrento, or Con- 
tract for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies 
with Negroes, ſhould be granted to the Britiſb 
Nation. With Reſpect to the Dutch, the 
ſame Barrier was offered them which they de- 
manded in 1709, two or three Places ex- 
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Weſt Indies were to remain to King Pþilp ; End for which the War was entered into, and 
but to prevent the Union of that Crown with had made all the Uſe that could properly 'be 
France, he was to renounce in the moſt ſo- made of the Succeſſes that had attended it. 


lemn Manner for himſelf and his Pofterity, As to the Articles which reſpected the In- 


all Pretenſions to the French Monarchy for tereſt of Great Britain and Holland, there 
ever. was no conſiderable Objection made to them. 


Theſe were the principal Articles, and they The two Houſes of Parliament preſented 


dence in her Majeſty's Wiſdom and Conduct. 
A Motion was afterwards made in the Houſe 

of Commons, that the Queen might be ad- 
dreſſed to give Inſtructions to her Plenipoten- 
tiaries, to invite the ſeveral Powers in Alliance 
with her Majeſty to be Guarantees of the Pro- 
teſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Hanover; 


were variouſly deſcanted upon. Some faid, their Addreſſes of Thanks to the Quęen for her I 1 iS AM 
that if theſe Conditions of Peace were accepted, gracious Communication of theſe Articles of x 
they did not ſee to what End the War was ever Peace, with Aſſurances of their perfect Confi- | 4 oh 


begun, or ſo much Blood and Treaſure ex- 
_ pended in it. That the Grand Alliance was 
intended to depreſs the exorbitant and dan- 
gerous Power to which France had arrived, by 
ſetting the Duke of . Anjou on the Throne of 
vain; but that by this Peace, that Power 


was left in the very ſame State as at firſt, That 1 1 | over * 
the Renunciation of King Pbilip offered as a but it was rejected by a very great Majority. _— 
Security, ſeemed more like a Jeſt, than a ſe- The Addreſſes of the two Houſes about the = 4 
ripus Propoſal ; as if every one did not know. Articles of Peace, were: ſucceeded by others Seq 
of how little Account the moſt ſolemn Oaths from every Part of the Nation of the ſame - 
and . Promiſes are with Princes, when they Tenor. © . pl 
ſtand in the Way of their Ambition. On the Mean while in Flanders the Separation be- i. 
Other Side it was alledged, that the State of / tween the Duke of Ormond and the other Con- ; 3 
Things was much altered ſince the Beginning federates grew wider and wider. A Ceſſation 9 


of the War; France had received great De- of Arms for two Months had been agreed on 1 Go 
feats and Eoſſes, and inſtead of threatening between Great Britain and France; and tbje 2 
Europe, ag it did then e had Work enough to Duke of Ormond ſigniſied the ſame 'To Prince | 
defend its own Frontiers; King | Philip was Eugene and the other Commanders. This Pe. 
then young, and a Frenchman, and by Conſe- claration was very unacceptable, and broke off 7 a $ 


| Quence under Pupillage of his Grandfather ; now all Correſpondence between the Dake and * _ 
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other Commanders. 
Prince Eugene told the Duke, that his March- 
ing off with the Britiſb Troops and the fo- 
reign Forces in the Queen's Pay, would leave 
the reſt of the Army to the Mercy of the Ene- 
my; but that they were ſure the Foreigners 
would not march. And their Words proved 
true; for the States ſuſpecting before that ſome 
Meaſures had been agreed on between Great 
2 and France as were now made pub- 
\ lick, had agreed with the German Princes to 
whom thoſe Troops belonged, to take them 
into their Pay. Sq that when the Duke of 
Ormond commanded them to obey his Orders 
about the Ceſſation of Arms, they all excuſed 
themſelves, and refuſed to obey any Orders, but 
what ſhould be given them in Conjunction 
with Prince Eugene, and the Dutch Deputies. 
At the Time this paſſed in Flanders, the 
Biſhop of Briſtol at Utrecht, communicated to 
the Miniſters of the Allies the ſame Propoſals 
for a Suſpenſion of Arms. The Miniſters of 
the States either were ſurprized, or ſeemed to 
be ſo; and the other Miniſters. ſtood at a 
Gaze, not knowing what Reſolution to take. 
Only the Emperor's Miniſters, according to 
their Cuſtom, ſpoke very high, and propoſed 
to the States to renew the Alliance for the Re- 
covery of Spain and the Weft- Indies, and com- 
paſſing the other Ends propoſed 
federacy ; and to this End offered, that their 
Maſter ſhould furniſh and maintain above One 
hundred thouſand Men at his own Charge to 
carry on the War. | 
The Dutch were ſufficiently perplexed. They 
knew by long Experience how vain and airy 
all theſe magnificent German Promiſes would 
prove in the Performance. So that they ſeem 
to have been inclined to accept the Propoſals 
of the Britih Miniſters. But while they 
were wavering in their Reſolutions, the Im- 
perial Miniſter let them know, that if 
agreed to a Ceſſation of Arms, his Maſter 
would recal Prince Eugene with all his Forces 
from Flanders, and leave their State to the 
Mercy of the French. This Menace ſeems to 
have determined the Doubt, and the States 
refuſed their Conſent to a Ceſſation of Arms. 
The Condition upon which this Ceſſation 
of Arms was agreed on, was, that the Town 
of Dunkirk ſhould be ſurrender'd to the Queen. 
This famous Place, which was ſold to the 
King of France by King Charles, had been by 
the Force of Art, and at an immenſe Expence, 
formed into a commodious Port, and made 
impregnable both by Land and Sea, by ſtu- 
pendous Works and Fortifications. Its Situa- 
tion almoſt over againſt Dover had made it a 
cruel Thorn in our Sides during theſe two 
Wars with France; being a common R 
tacle for the French Privateers which" infeſted 


gur Merchant-ſhips both in the Channel, and 
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The HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
The Dutch Deputies and 


in the German Ocean, to the ine xpreſſible Da. 
mage of our Trade. | 
The Duke of Ormond was preparing to go 
with the Britiſ Troops to take Poſſeſſion of 
Dunkirk, when he received a Letter from the 
Marquis de Torcy, ſignifying that the Surren. 
der of Dunkirk was agreed on by the French 
King his Maſter, on Condition only of a ge. 
neral Suſpenſion of Arms, which was not yet 
brought about. What Deſign lay hid under 
this Subterfuge of the French Court is not 
known ; but they ſoon relinquiſh'd it, upon 
what Motive is as uncertain, But inſtead of 
the Troops under the Duke of Ormond, 2 
Body of Forces was ſent from England to take 
Poſſeſſion of it. 
Soon after this, the whole Body of the Con- 
federate Forces (having beſieged and taken 
Queſuoy) ſeparated from thoſe under the Duke 
of Ormond, and inveſted Landrecy. The Duke 
had a Body of Forces unger him that wanted 
Employment, and which he did not know 
what to do with, and conſider'd how to diſpoſe 
of them. At laſt he reſolv'd to move towards 
Ghent; which being at a Diſtance from the 
Seat of the War, which ſtill continu'd between 
the French and the other Allies, and alſo near 
the Sea, his Troops would be there both fafe 
and quiet, and in a Readineſs to imbark for 
England upon Occaſion. - In his March thi- 
ther, he was forbid Entrance into any of the 
Towns that were garriſoned by the Dutch. 
The Separation of the Confederates from the 
Britiſh Forces coſt them dear ſoon after, For 
during the Siege of Landrecy, Prince Eugene 
had poſted a Body of Troops at Denain, a- 
bout ſeven Leagues from the Camp before 
Landrecy. Theſe Troops were placed here to 
cover the Paſſage of the neceſſary Stores from 
Marchiennes (which was not far from Denarn, 
and where the Magazines of the Allies were) 
to the Confederate Army employ'd in the 
The Mareſchal de Villars form'd 2 
Deſign to ſurpriſe theſe Forces; and found 
ſuch Means to amuſe the Allies, that he came 
to Denain u and unprepared for. 
The 1 2 and Fortune of the Allies ſeem d to 
have left them with the Britiſb Power; for 
as ſoon as the French bega 


n to attack a Line 


that guarded the Camp, the Soldiers that de- 


fended it, appear d in a Conſternation. A great 
Part threw down their Arms, upon the firſt 
Diſcharge ; while thoſe who remembring their 
former Valour and Victories, ſtood bravely to 
their Defence, were ſurrounded and moſt of 
them cut to Pieces. From thence the French 
march'd to the Camp; and after no very dil 
ficult Contention, broke thro' the Intrench- 
ment, and carried all before them, The Sch! 

lay behind the Camp, and the Terror and 


Confuſion that had ſeized the Forces of thc 


ies | Battalions 
Allies was ſo great, that hel Ba ok 
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threw themſelves into it at once, to eſcape the 
purſuing Enemy. The Los of the Confede- 
rates in Men ſlain, drowned and taken, was 
above half the Forces poſted there ; beſides a 
vaſt Quantity of warlike Stores. 

From this Place the French went to Mar- 
chiennes, where the great Magazines lay ; and 
took it with all the Stores laid up there ; which 
Loſs ſoon after obliged Prince Eugene to taiſe 
the Siege of Landrecy. A Diſgrace that never 

happen'd to his great Rival in Fame, the Duke 
of Marlborough, who by a Turn of good For- 
tune, peculiar to himſelf above any General 
in antient or modern Hiſtory, might boaſt that 
he never began a Siege or Battle, that he did 
not happen to accompliſh. The French fol- 
low'd the Stream of this good Succeſs, and 
went on conquering throughout the whole 
Campaign ; having retaken before the Armies 
ſeparated, Douay, Bouchain and Queſnoy; Prince 
Eugene himſelf being unable to ſtop their Pro- 
reſs. : 
of During the Summer, the Diſpoſitions to- 
wards Peace crept on, but with extreme Slow- 
neſs. Tho' the Dutch and Germans ſtood out, 
the Duke of Savoy and King of Portugal came 
at laſt into the Suſpenſion of Arms, which 
was prolong'd for four Months. The Lord 
Lexington was ſent into Spain to be Witneſs 
of King Philip's Renunciation of the Crown 
of France; and the fame was perform'd with 
great Solemnity before an Aſſembly of the 
Cortes, or States of Spain. | | 
The Duke of Hamilton was appointed the 
Queen's Ambaſſador Extraordinary to. the 
Court of France. But when he was upon the 
Point of Departure on his Embaſly, he was 
ſtopped by a diſmal Accident. The Duke 
and the Lord Mobun had had a Law-Suit to- 
gether for near eleven Years, which had pro- 
_ duced a moſt bitter and rancorous Enmity 
between them. It happen'd that theſe two 
noble Perſons were together at the Chambers 
of a Maſter in Chancery at the Examination 
of Witneſſes relating to their Cauſe ; when, as 
it is faid, the Duke of Hamilton reflected on 
one of the Witneſſes on the Side of the Lord 
Mobun. This Reflection, falling obliquely 
upon the Lord Mobun, and lighting upon an 
ulcerated Mind, enraged him ſo, that not con- 
tent with retorting the Reflection upon the 
Duke, he ſent him afterwards a Challenge, 
which the other received. On the Day. ap- 
| Pointed, the two Lords, with General Mac- 
cariney and Colonel Hamilton for their Se- 
conds, went into Hide-Park early in the 
orning; where the two Principals drew their 
Swor ds, and fo ught with ſuch an implacable 
and revengeful Fury, that being more intent 
on hurting each — 5 than defending them- 
ſelves, they exchanged ſo many and ſuch cruel 
Wounds, that the Lord Mobun fell dead up- 
on the Place, and the Duke died in the Arms 


of his Servants as they were carrying him to 
his Coach. General Maccartney, the Lord 
Mohun's Second, abſconded, and went beyond 
Sea ; but Colonel Hamilton ſurrender'd him- 
ſelf. He depoſed that General Maccartney 
had given the Duke a mortal Wound after 
the Fight was over between the two Lords, 
which cauſed a Proclamation to be iſſued 
for apprehending him, But the Truth of that 
Story was then much queſtion'd ; and Gene- 
ral Maccartney, who came over after the 
Queen's Death, ſtood his Trial for the ſame 
and was acquitted. 

In the Winter the Negotiations of Peace 
were quicken'd by a Plan of Peace commu- 
nicated to the Dutch by the Earl of Straf- 
ford, which they at laſt agreed to. So that 
the King of Portugal, the King of Pruſſia, 
and the Duke of Savoy, being come alſo into 
the Queen's Meaſures, the Conferences of 
Peace went on fo ſucceſsfully, that before the 
Spring the Peace was ſign'd by all the Confe- 
derate Powers, the Emperor and Empire ex- 
cepted ; who according to the Cuſtom of thoſe 
who are entirely in the Wrong, were enraged 
with Great Britain and Holland, for ſhewing 
them that Negle&, which their own ill Con- 
duct had brought upon them. The Parlia- 
ment, which met ſoon after, being acquainted 
with the Concluſion of the Peace, preſented 


their Addreſſes of Thanks to the Queen; 


and their Example was followed by the reſt 
of the Kingdom. So that on the 5th of May, 
1713, the Peace was proclaim'd in the uſual 
Forms. 3 

Soon after the proclaiming the Peace, the 
eighth and ninth Articles of the Treaty of 
Commerce with France were laid before the 
Houſe of Commons, in order to be confirm'd 
by Act of Parliament. Great Oppoſition was 
made to it by the Diſcontented ; who endea- 
vour'd to prevent the bringing in of the Bill. 
They were over-ruled by a great Majority as 
to the bringing it in; but when it came to 
be read before the Houſe, and ſeveral Traders 
were heard in Relation to it, the Bill was 
rejectet. e | 

About this Time, there was a great De- 


bate in the Houſe of Lords concerning the 


diſſolving of the Union. The Occaſion of it 
was, that the Tax on Malt had been by Act 
of Parliament extended to Scotland; which 
was complain'd of by the Scots, and laid be- 
fore the Houſe of Lords. Upon this it was 
propoſed, to diſſolve the Union between the 
two Kingdoms; which produced a Diviſion in 


the Houſe, and brought on an important 5 1 
Debate. The Scotch Lords were unanimous' = 
without Reſpect of Party, for this Diſſolution; "of 


but the Engii/þ Members were divided: And 
by a Change, not much wonder'd at by thoſe 
who know the Cabals of Parties, thoſe who 
oppoſed the making that Union were now a- 


gainſt 
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cainſt diſſolving it; while thoſe who framed 


The HISTORY 


it with great Zeal, as zealouſly contended to 
aboliſh it. But in the End, that ſide which 
was againſt the Diſſolution prevail'd. At 
A Day of Thankſgiving was obſery'd for the 
Peace; after which the Term being juſt ex- 
ired of the Parliament's fitting, it was dif- 


' Tolved by Proclamation. - 


The Duke d' Aumont the French Ambaſſa- 
dor came into England ſoon after. But that 
Miniſter. met with an unhappy. Accident du- 
ring his Abode here; the Houſe he lived in 
being burnt, and a great Quantity of his Goods; 
upon which he removed to Somerſet- Houſe. 
After this he made his Publick Entry, which 
was very magnificent; in which he endea- 
vour'd to ingratiate himſelf with the People, 
by throwing Money amongſt them : a Com- 
pliment not often paid to thoſe Attendants. 

. An Application was made for preſerving the 
Harbour of Dunkirk about this Time, but in 
vain; and the Demolition was ſoon after en- 
ter d upon; by which that Thorn was at laſt 
taken away that had lain ſo long in the Sides 


of our Commerce. 


The . Queen continued a long while in a 
dangerous. State of Health, which gave great 


Alarms, and cauſed a Run upon the Bank. But 
it was thought fit to put a Stop to theſe In- 


' 
— 


* 


ticipation. 


conveniences by a Letter from the Queen to 
the Lord- mayor; in which ſhe let him know, 
that ſhe was ſo well, as to think of removing, 
which made People eaſy. 

Soon after this, the Emperor, who had un- 
dertaken to continue alone the War againſt 
France, found himſelf unequal to the Enter- 
prize ; and Conferences of Peace were begun 
at Raſtadt, between Prince Eugene on the 
Part of the Emperor, and the Mareſchal de 
Villars on that of Fance. This was managed 
with great Secrecy, and in ſuch a Manner, as 


to affect to put a Slight on Great Britain. 


Nor content with this, he moved the Dutch, 
to enter upon a Treaty with them about their 
Barrier; and deſired it might be carried on at 
Vienna; which was done to ſhut out Great 
Britain from any Part therein. 
of Straſford, the Queen's Miniſter, repre- 
ſented to the Dutch the Reſentment his Mi- 
ſtreſs might ſhew if ſuch an Affront were of- 
fered her; ſo that the Imperial Court had the 
Mortification to find their Affront returned 
upon them, by the States declining to enter 
on any ſuch Treaty without the Queen's Par- 


A new Parliament met ſhortly after, in 
which Sir Thomas Hanmer was choſen Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons. But the Queen 
was ſo much indiſpoſed, that ſhe could not 
come to approve the Speaker in Perſon; but 
was obliged to ſupply her Place by Lords 


Commiſſioners. Not long after was ſigned the 
P Peace between Great Britain, and Spain. 


7 
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But the Earl 


of ENGLAND, 
The two moſt material Articles of this 'T reaty 
were, that the Britiſ Nation ſhould have 


Liberty to trade in the Spaniſh Dominions in 


America, bordering on the South Seas ; and 
that the Fortreſs of Gibraltar, and the Iſland 


of Minorca, ſhould. be for ever yielded to 


Great Britain. | 
The 
that ſhe came to the Parliament, and made a 


Speech. to them; in which the principal Mat. 


ters were, to acquaint them with the Conclu- 
ſion of the Treaty with Spain, and to complain 
of the Inſinuations that were ſpread of the 
Danger of the Hanover Succeſſion. Her Speech 
was anſwered by Addreſſes from the two 
Houſes; containing their Thanks for the one, 
and their Abhorrence of the other. 


The Proceedings of the two Houſes were 


not very material. In the Houſe of Lords the 


Diſcontented endeavoured to give all the Hin- 


drance they could to the Men in Power; but 
were over-ruled by Majorities. The moſt 
important and beſt- grounded Complaint a- 
gainſt them, was their Deſertion of the Cata- 
lans in the late Treaty wirh Spain; who, not- 
withſtanding they had reſiſted their King upon 
the Encouragement of Great Britain, were 
abandoned to his Reſentment, and ſtripped of 
the Privileges they had ſo long enjoyed above 
the other Subjects of the Span;/h Monarchy, 
That unhappy People, enraged to ſee them- 
{clyes thus forſaken, enter d upon a very raſh 
Attempt, and endeavoured to defend them- 
ſelves by their own Strength; the Conſequence 
of which was only to bring upon themſelves 
more hard and ſevere Uſage. After this, 
when the Houſe was upon the State of the 
Nation, a Queſtion was propoſed, 'Whether 
the Proteſtant Succeſſion were not in danger 
under the preſent Adminiſtration. Upon this 
many Things were ſaid againſt the Miniſtry, 
and it was obſerved, that ſome who had hither- 
to ſided with them went over to the other 
Party: But it was however, carried in the 


Negative. - A Motion was made in that Houſe 
for addreſſing the 


Queen to offer a Reward to 
any who ſhould bring the Pretender, dead or 
alive. This was ſo far agreed on, that a Com- 
mittee was order'd to draw up an Addreſs to 
that Purpo 


alledged, that it was inhuman and unchriſtian 
to ſet a Price on any Man's Head in that 
Manner; and gave ſuch cogent Reaſons for it, 


that it was agreed to alter the ſame; and that 


the Reward ſhould be only for apprehending 
and ſecuring him, if he ſhould land, or at- 
tempt to land, in the Queen's Dominioms. 
But when it was preſented to the Queen, {be 


told them ſhe did not ſee at that Time an) 


Occaſion for ſuch a Proclamation; but wh" 
ſhe thought it proper, ſhe would take Care i 
ſhonlf be iſſued datt 


6 | 
< Another 


Queen was now fo well recovered, 


| ſe; but when the Addreſs came bo A 
be read, it was ſtrongly oppoſed. Some Lords 
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Another Clamour was raiſed againſt the Mi- 

hiſtry, . in relation to certain Sums of Money 

aid to be remitted yearly to the Heads of 
Clans in Scotland; who were known to be in 
the Pretender's Intereſt, . But when the Mat- 
ter came to be debated, the Miniſters made it 
appear, that it was the ſame Thing that had 
been done. in King William's Time to keep 
thoſe People quiet; upon which the Houſe 
approved their Conduct. 

Shortly after this, Baron Schutz the Mini- 
ſter of Hanover came to the Lord Chancellor, 
and deſired him to ſend over a Writ to the 
Electoral Prince of Hanover (his preſent Ma- 
jeſty) to ſummon him to Parliament under 
the Title of Duke of Cambridge, But this 
was ſo little agreeable to the Queen, that ſhe 
wrote over to the Princeſs Sophia, and the 
Electoral Prince, in very ſtrong Terms, to let 
them know that ſhe could not allow his com- 
ing over at that Juncture; and becauſe Baron 
Schutz had. made this Step without firſt ac- 
quainting the Queen with it, he was forbidden 
the Court. | 
The Proceedings in the Houſe of Commons 

were more quiet than thoſe in the Upper 
Houſe, the Friends of the Miniſtry being very 
powerful there. Nevertheleſs, an Attempt 
was made there againſt them; for upon conſi- 
dering the State of the Nation, the Queſtion 
was put there ' alſo, whether the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion were in Danger? But it was car- 
ried in the Negative; tho' in this Houle alſo, 
ſome of the Partizans of the Miniſters forſook 
them. W 85 
The two Houſes agreed upon an Addreſs of 
Thanks for the Peace, which was very accep- 
table at Court. Soon after the Commons 
went upon a Bill, which made a Noiſe at that 
Time, but is ſince repealed, intituled, An Ac, 
to prevent; the Growth of. Schiſm. This Bill 
went at laſt through both Houſes, but with 
r 
About a Month after this Bill paſſed, during 
which nothing of Moment happened in either 
Houſe, the Queen came to the Parliament to 
prorogue the ſame, and made a Speech to 
them, which proved the laſt ſhe ever made. 
It contained only general Expreſſions of Kind- 
neſs; after which the Lord Chancellor pro- 
rogued the Parliament to the 10th of Auguſt. 
Soon after the Riſing of the Parliament, an 


— 


open Rupture happened among the Miniſtry. 
The Lord Treaſurer, and the Lord Baling- 
broke had long been at Variance; and there 
had been of late no good Correſpondence be- 
tween the firſt of thoſe Lords, and the Lady 
Maſham,” Theſe two Enemies of his at laſt. 
made a ſhift to compaſs his Removal; and 


n 
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publick Capacity, tho ſhe may have been miſled into 
upright Intention for the 


of Senſe till ſhe die 
Sunday, Auguſt 1, 1714; about Seven in the 
Morning, in the 50h Year of her Age, and, 
in the+1437h Year of her Reign, which had 
no continued twelve Years, and five Months, 


„ Fbus died this great and excellent Princeſs, who poſleſyid as many Virtues a3 ever adorn'd. a 
e great and. qqrallons, Frncen OO Mistakes 1 Prej e may reaſonably be | | 
. and Happineſs of her People, and therefore may juſtly be pronounced ds have been a Gazar 
XCELLENT PRINCESS ; but to be more particular as to her Perſon and Character. 92 . e 
This excellent Queen was of 1 Tallneſs, her Shape and a = when in the Bloom of Youth, admirable ; tho“ 
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July 27, 1714, he ſurrender'd the Staff of 
Lord Treaſurer, It was a Matter of great 
Difficulty to ſupply that important Place at 
this Time; fo that there was no ſmall Confu- 
ſion and Diſtraction at Court; to increaſe which, 
the Queen wes in a dangerous Condition. Seve- 
ral Perſons were named to be Commiſſioners of 
the Treaſury ; the Lords Bolingbroke, Paget, 
Lexington, Bathurſt and Maſham ; the Biſhop 
of London, the Honourable Henry Boyle, Eſq; 
John Bridges, Eſq; Commiſſioner of the Cu- 
ſtoms, Sir John Packington, Mr. Campion, Mr. 
Hill, and others. But no Reſolution was ta- 
ken thereupon; and ſeveral Perſons named, 
declined accepting ſuch a precarious Employ- 
ment. V | LEP 
In the mean Time, the Queen grew ſo ill, 


that her Life was not to be expected; upon 


which a Committee of Council met, at which 
the Duke. of Shrewſbury, who was Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Lientenant of Ireland, 


was propoſed to be Lord Treaſurer ; which 


was agteed to by the Queen, who gave him 
the Staff, which was the laſt Act of Regal 
Authority ſhe exerciſed ; for in a few Hours 
after ſhe was taken fo ill, that ſhe was incapa-' 
ble of attending to any Thing, and in leſs than 
two Days ſhe died, YEE 

She had been troubled a great Part of her 
Life with the Gout, which ſome Time be- 
fore her Death cauſed an Impoſthumation in 
her Leg. This might have been rather a 
Means of prolonging her Life, had it conti- 
nued to take that Courſe ; but it happened on 
a ſudden, that the gouty Matter ſtopped its 


Courſe that Way, and fell upon her Brain. 


On Thurſday, Fuly 29, ſhe was taken with a 
ſhooting; Pain in her Head, attended with a 


dozing Heavineſs ; upon which ſhe was let 


Blood by Cupping, which gave her Relief, fo 
that ſhe roſe the next Morning, and had her 


Head combed. But not long after ſhe was 
taken with a Fit like that of an Apoplexy ; 
upon which ſhe was let Blood. This brought. 
her to herſelf; but ſhe fell into the ſame at 


Three that Afternoon; from which being re- 
covered, ſhe fell into a dozing Heavineſs, 
which continued 127 her with little Interval 

, which happened on 


wanting ſeven Days. Auguſt 24, ſhe. was in- 


terred in Weſtminſter- Abbey, in King Henry 
their late Majeſties King Charles II. King Wil. 
Ham and Queen Mary, and his Royal High- 


neſs, Prince George of Denmark - 5 
l 5 N 9 8 | | e own 85 n . 5 TY 
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y be ſuppos d to have had 2 3 
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ie Reign of King GEORGE I. 


8 33 the Queen? $ Death was 3 Hark, the” aber of OM Somerſet 7 
| many Lords, Privy Cou nſellors, and Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Moniri, EE 
other 4 of Diſtinction of both Parties and Roxburgh, the Earls of Pembroke, Angle. | 
aſſembled, at St. James's Palace. By an Act ſea, Carliſle , Nottingham, Abingdon, Scarby. 
paſſed i in the.Queen's Reign, the Adminiſtm- rough an Gad, the Lord Viſcount Tou. 
tion of the Government; in caſe the Succel- - lend, the Lord: Hallifax, and the Lord Chuper | 
for ſhould be in Foreign Parts, was to devolve, to be added to the other Lords Juſtices. Then 
till his Arrival, on the Archbiſhop. of Canter- Orders were given. for proclaiming. the King, 8 
bury, and other great Officers of the State; be- which was done, firſt in the City of. Londm, % 

ſides a Number to be appointed by the Succeſ-, and then in every Bart of the Britiſh Dominions, 
ſof to be added to them. Accordingly Dr. Te- with univerſal Applauſe and Satisfaction. 
niſon Archbiſbop of Canterbury, the Lord An Expreſs was ſent to Hanover by the 
Harcourr Lord Chancellor , as Duke of Elector's Miniſter, with an Account of this; 
Buckingham. Lord Preſident. of the Council, and the Lords Juſtices alſo ſent. the Earl of 
the Duke of Shrewſbury Lord Treaſurer, the Dorſet with the ſame Advice. 
Earl of Strefford firſt Lord Commiſſioner of Auguſt 5, 1714. the Lords Juſtices ied 
the Admiralty, and Sir Thomas. Parker Lord out a Proclamation requiring all Perſons in 
Chief. Juſtice of the King's Bench, became Offices to proceed in the Execution thereof, 
Lords Juſtices by Virtue of the Att: Then and to take the Oaths, The fame Day they 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbary, the Lord . went to the Parliament; when the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and the Reſident of Brunſwick, in cellor gave the two Houſes an Account of 
whoſe Hands three ſeveral Inſtruments bad what had been done ſince the Queen's Death, 
been lodged by the Elector, according to the and deſired their Aſſiſtance in the publick | 
Act, produced the ſame; and it appear'd that Cares and Concerns, which was anſwer'd by 
his Electoral Highneſs had named therein the ſuitable, Addreſſes from both Houſes, After 
following, Perſons, to wie the Archinihop of this the Houſe 15 ee went * a Bill 
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Fel deen ming of the ume after Child-bearing, and 1 0 the nd; in. 8 Fan too 1 
rudd 2 which gave a cloudy Air to her Countenance. Her Preſence was however, at all Times & exceeding graceful ; but when 
Ne, and addreſs her herſelf-co her People, on any-publick Occation, ſhe'diſplay'd ſuch 'a Mixture of Ma} jelty, and Sweetneſs 
as well'as Voice; that the commanded the Attention of the Audience. Her Eyes were a light Grey, her Hay 
a dark # wo, her Features ſtrong, but juſt and regular, and in her whole Perſon there appeared an exact .* and 1 
tion, en towards the latter End of her Life, when fle grew Ce corpulem, and was afflictec with the Gou 4 
She was bred in a Court tos muck abounding in Luauty and E:bertiniſn;. and yet never Had the 1 on her Views; 4 
on though in her Father's Palace/ſhe was converſant with thoſe of another Communion, and their Prieſts could not want frequent N 
tunities of recommending their Religion to her, yet ſhe adher'd ſteadily in the Religion ſhe was educated in- When her EY 
Nas reſided in Flanders, filial Dury prompted her to follow him; and even there; where the Romiſh Religion was eſtabliſhed,” | = 5, 
£ ſhe remained/firm-to her Principles, and had the Service of the Church of . Kerken dy ber own ren while her 
ME; Father, and the reſt of the Family, went oonſtantly to Maſs. 1 = 
She was the moſt illuſtrious Taftance of conjugal Affectjon taat has appetred in any Age. No domeſtick Jars or Jealouſies ever ; 2th 
approached the Apartments of this Princeſs. - The inviolable Faith and mutual Love, between her and her Royal Conſort, were — 
| TER vs the Admiration of the World; and der. well-tempere Govyerament of, and Affection towards her Children, commanded at once. E 
1 their Reverence and Love. Her regular and conſtant Devotion and Attendance at Divine, Service, and diſcountenancing Vice and 
ET by: Tnfidelity, are ſuſſicient Teſtimonies of her rere eg and if the Piety of Princes is to be meaſured by the many reli- 
| | Foundations in their reſpective Reigus, nobe ever excelled here, hb 255 ohly paſs d, hut recommended an. Act for the Build-, 
- | ing Fif 7 New Churches at ance, in and about the Cities of Lande and Waf mis Mer. Add to this, the Encouragement ſhe gave to. 
_.-.- the ere ing fuch Numbers of Charity Schools, and thereby reſcuing the common People from Atheiſm ial? Ignorance; and ber he: 
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jelledf Sounty. to her People in general, by annually applying 100,000 J. Jof her own: Revenue, and her Share of the Prizes, | N 
to the Seryice of ele fl and! her * Bounty, ta the Clergy in affigning the Firſt Fruits and Tenths for their Support, THEE 


= . 15 —5 SR the  alluſtrious Inſtances of her Pi iety, Regard for” Religion NOT LANNY, here th er we = a Princeſs equi). = 


© 4k Aer could be aid of this get wel Gets, arnibe. hots waned and Amit her Gong the- laſt Four, 
Lengede Re Reign is, Te be 221 Virtues, 227425 wh ew. Fo mo: her on theſe owing v2, ding the fo fas 
22 href? gave Yoo much wp to N "into bp mary ce er When by 
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to as in the Period of ber War <oith 

Noon each ck todo nike both lety and Conflancy, her aftaion and the common Cauſe, her e 

' to ber Allies, ber, Lowe and her. Tenderne 7 i her Subj a quer Prince auas. „ wes by ſeveral indirect Steps, led into the. Utrecht 1 
Peace, an dard to the Neceſſity of doing whatever be ey Miniſters dun have Ber, to b ſupport” that Prace, and that againſt 1 the Senſe 

of all Natlins not e the French, foe fill bud eg 2 that nd. e the Miſgovernment that duas complant 


to ber Maj, abe 2 Wal every-Body belle vai ln le gad er. — were, x as; ſhe, declared them to be, 


EL «Map ot | Nas She: cas rh affectiondte Wiser 2 moda ene Mother, a e and pig, Wi 2 
= _ Miſtreſs, and a moſt gracious Soye to the laſt, the Principles. ＋ } 8 which he had early imbibed — 
—_ always without Aﬀe&tation, * arts wang Oſtentation? And we may fay of Ne tan hardly be ſaid of au o | 
1 Der redecelſors, ſhe was ddmired and adored by both Parties, not only mart their. 7 ab ie-favour'd their Wiſhes, but cen 
| 23 when 22 3 er 74h, is Thi: Pfinceſs vs married to his Royal bo: Prince George, Brother to _ N Ing 
. ; 1683, by whom ſhe had, 1. A Daug r Sti 9-1 zth of , 1684. 2. Lady 
EEE ſecond ter, bord the of , 168 5 anddied in Febraary; ups os $ 45 ben ee 12k of 10, 686 
rudry following: A. Willem Duke of Glwcejrer, born the #5th/ of 7:4, 16 "16h, r ved to be eleven Years of 775 | 
g "4690, oat: ANT Nr to rig pho 75 eber Son, who” alſo « 
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Intention to come over as ſoon as 


GEORGE I. 


for the Support of his Majeſty's Houſhold ; 
and of the Honour and Dignity of the Crown, 
and 700,000 Pounds per Annum was appoint- 
ed to that End. 

While this was done in Great Britain, the 
News of the Queen's Death, and of the Pro- 
clamation of his Majeſty was brought to the 
Court at Hanover. Mr, Craggs, who was diſ- 
patched before the Queen's Death, but when 
all Hopes were paft, was fent back with Let- 
ters for the Lords Juſtices, ſignifying the King's 
poſſible ; the 
Subſtance of which was communicated by the 
Lords Juſtices to the Parliament. And ſoon 
after the Bill for the Support of the King's 
Houſhold paſſed both Houſes, and with ano- 
ther Money Bill received the Aſſent of the 
Lords Juſtices. And this being done on the 
twenty-fifth of Auguſt, the Lords Juſtices came 
and prorogued the Farliament which never ſat 
again. 

: Auguſt 28, an Expreſs arrived from Hano- 
ver, wich Orders for the Regency and Coun- 
cil; one for preparing a Patent to create the 
| Prince Royal, Prince of Vales; and another 
for removing the Lord Bolingbroke from be- 
ing Secretary of State; upon which the Doors 
of his Office. in the Cockpit were locked and 
ſealed up. 

On the laſt Day of Auguft the King and 
Prince ſet out upon their Journey to Great 
Britain. On the 4th of September they were 
met on the East of the Republick of Hoi- 
land, by the Deputies of the States General, 

who paid them the Compliments ufual on 
ſuch Occaſions; and as they paſſed thro' the 
Territories of the States, were received every 
where with a Profufion of Reſpects. On the 
16th they went on board the Royal Yachts; 
which were brought to Orange Polder ; on the 
17th they arrived at Graveſend, and the next 
Day at Greenwich. The Morning after the 
King's Arrival there, he ſent Word to the 
Duke of Ormond, who came to wait on him, 

that he had no farther Occaſion for His Ser 
vice as Captain General. The Earl of Oxfrd, 
who came there alſo to pay his Reſpects, had 
barely Leave to kiſs the King's Hand, without 
exchanging a Word. | 

Next Day the King made is Entry into 
the City, and arrived at St. Fames's, after 
which he began to apply himfelf to the Ex- 
erciſe of his Re gal . 7 This occafion'd 


very great and AT Ae the ſeveral 


Offices of Truſt and Power being almoſt en- 


tirely put into new Hands. The Duke of 


Mar was made Captain General in the 
3 of the Duke of Ormond; the Lord 
age, Lord Chancellor, in the Place of the 
Lord Harcourt ; the Earl of Nottingham, Lord 


Prefident of the Council, in the room of the 
Word, a 


N was made in the * of the 


| Duke of Buckinghant; and, in 4 
total 
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Miniſtry ; which Change alſo reached to all 
other (even to the moſt inferior) Poſts and 
Offices in the Diſpoſal of the Crown; and it 
appear'd that the King intended to uſe the 
Service only of one Sort of Men. 

October 11, her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs of Wales landed at Margate ; being ac- 
companied with her Daughters, the Princeſſes 
Anne and Amelia; upon which the Pi ince her 


Conſort, ſet out to meet her, and conducted 


her on the 13th thro' the City of London to 
the Palace of Str. James's. 

October 20, the Ceremony of the King's 
Coronation was perform'd with great Solemni- 
ty and Magnificence ; ſeveral Advancements 
having been before made in the Body of the 
Peerage to make the Appearance more illu- 
ſtrious; to which the extraordinary Bright- 
nefs of the Day, and Clearneſs of the Wea- 
ther (the Time of the Year conſidered) did 
much contribute. Only the Luſtre of this 
Pomp happen'd to be clouded by an unhappy 
Accident; ſome of the Scaffolds built for the 
Convenience of Spectators breaking down, by 
which ſeveral were killed and dangerouſſy 
hurt, on which unfortunate Perſons the King 
Was pleaſed to beſtow many kind Marks of 
his paternal Tenderneſs and Concern. But 
ſuch was the Unhappineſs of our Country, 
that our Party Divifions, which at the King's 
firſt coming had been changed into an unanis 
nimous and univerſal Joy and Welcome, were 
now broke out again fo furiouſly, that in ſe- 
veral Cities and great Towns of England, great. 
Riots were occaſion'd by the Celebration of 
this Day; the two Factions being fo mutu- 


ally inflamed, that they took all Opportuni- 


ties of provoking and exaſperating each other. 

Little of Moment happen'd abroad at this 
Time, excepting that a Treaty was concluded 
at Baden in Switzerland, between the Empe- 
ror and Empire on one Part, and the French 
King on the other ; which put a fihal End to 
the long War that had infeſted Europe fo ma- 
ny Vears. 

" Sevetal Copies of a Declaration of the Pre- 
tender, dated from Plombies in Lorrain, were 
at this I. ime ſent by the French Mail to ſe- 


veral Perſons of Quality in England, who de- 


lver'd' them to the Kerretzres of State; | 
on which the Marquis de Lamberti, the Duke | 
of Lorrain's Miniſter; was forbid the Court ; 
and though the Duke afterwards excuſed him 
ſelf, yet the Excuſe not being thought fatis- 
factory, the 2 went home foon after. 
Janary t5, 1715. a Pr | 
publiſhed in Form for electing a new Parlia# | 
ment; ii Which many Reflections were con- 
tained on the late Miniſtry, and the Electors 
were moved to ſend up to Parliament ſuch 
Perſons as had ſhew'd' the moſt Firmneſs to 


the Proteſtaht Succeſſion, when” it Was n 
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January 13, a Fire broke out near Bear- 
key in Thames-ſtreet, by which above a hun- 
dred and twenty Houſes were deſtroyed, be- 
ing either burnt, or to ſtop the Progreſs of 
the Fire, blown up. The Loſs was computed 
at above five hundred thouſand Pounds, and 
about fifty Perſons loſt their Lives. 


Mareb 9, Meſſieurs Van Duyvenvoord and 


Van Borſſelen, Ambaſſadors Extraordinary from 


the States, made their publick Entry; and three 


Days after made their Compliments of Con- 
gratulation to the King, and the Prince and 
Princeſs of Wales. 

March 17, the Parliament met at Weſimin- 
ſter. The Prince of Wales being firſt intro- 
duced into the Houſe, and taking his Seat 
there with the uſual Ceremonies, the King 
fignified to the Commons that they ſhould 
return to their Houſe, and chuſe a Speaker; 
which they did, and elected Spencer Compton, 
Eſq; On the 2 1ſt his Majeſty coming a ſecond 
time to the Houſe of Peers, the Speaker of the 
Commons was preſented and approved. Then 
the Lord Chancellor read to both Houſes the 
King's Speech; in which, befides the uſual 
Motions for Supplies, and Exhortations to 
Unanimity and Affection, great Complaints 
were made of the Conduct of the former Go- 
vernment. It was anſwered by ſuitable Ad- 
dreſſes from both Houſes. 

March 29. the Commons voted a Supply; 
and on the 3 iſt reſolved to addreſs the King, 
to order certain Papers of different Kinds re- 
lating to the Proceedings of the Miniſtry in 
the late Reign, to be laid before the Houſe; 
which was taken for the Prelude to an Im 
eachment. 5 | 

Before this Reſolution was paſſed, the Lord 

Bolingbroke went privately over to France in 


| Diſguiſe, but the Earl of, Oxford continued 


* 


to wait the Event. = | 

April q, the Papers defired by the Com- 
mons were laid before the Houſe by Order of 
the King; and it was moved that a ſelect Com- 
mittee of 'Twenty might be appointed to look 
over them, and digeſt the Subſtance of them 
under proper Heads, and report the ſame, 
with their - Obſervation. thereupon to the 


Houſe, . And: accordingly ſuch a Committee 
was appointed, only with the Addition of one 


to the Number. And it was order'd, that the 
ſaid Committee ſhould be a Committee of Se- 


1 


June , Mr. Walpole, from the Committee 
of Secrecy, acquainted the Houſe of Com- 


mons, That he had the Report to preſent from 


the Committee, but moved, leſt ſome Perſons 
therein concern'd ſhould. make their Eſcape, 


that the Speaker might iſſue out his Warrant 


for apprehending ſuch. Perſons as the. Chair- 
man of the Committee ſhould name; and 


that no Members might be permitted to go 


The His Tory of ENGLAND, 


out, which was agreed to. And upon this, 
Mr. Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley were taken 
into Cuſtody. The Report was then read on 
that Day, and the next; and it was at length, 
after many Debates, agreed to impeach the 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord Bolingbroke, and the 
Duke of Ormond of High Treaſon, and the 
Earl of Straſford of High Crimes and Miſde- 
MEANOTS, | | ; 

July 15, a Letter was read in the Houſe of 
Commons from Staffordſhire, giving an Ac- 
count of ſeveral great Diſorders committed 
there by Men aſſembling themſelves to pull 
down Meeting Houſes; upon which the Houſe 
addreſs'd the King to give Directions to put 
the Laws in Force againſt ſuch riotous Pro- 
ceedings. And ſoon after the Act was paſs'd 
againſt Riots; which Act, with ſome others, 
received the King's Aſſent Fuly 20, after 
which the Lord Chancellor read the King's 
Speech ; in which he acquainted the Houſes, 
that he had receiv'd certain Advice that an 
Invaſion was attempting from abroad, and De- 
ſigns were carrying on at home in favour of 
the Pretender. And upon this, the Houſe of 
Commons reſolv'd immediately to preſent to 
his Majeſty an Addreſs of Lives and Fortunes; 
and ſoon after an Act was made to impower 
the King to ſecure and detain ſuſpicious Per- 
fons. To this was added a Clauſe: for grant- 
ing a hundred thouſand Pounds to ſuch as 
ſhould ſeize and ſecure the Perſon of the Pre- 
tender, in caſe of an; Invaſion, — - 

On the 3d of September, the Earl of Mar 
met at Aboyne in Scotland, with ſeveral of the 
Nobility and Gentry of that Kingdom ; where 
they reſolved to draw together immediately 
what Number of Men they could, and march 


towards the South. And accordingly, the 


Earl of Mar cauſed the Pretender's Stand- 
ard to be ſet up on the 6h of that Month. 
On the 9th, he publiſh'd a Declaration, ſum- 
moning all Perſons to appear in Arms. 
About the ſame time, the Rebels form'd a 
Conſpiracy to ſurprize the Caſtle of Edinburgh, 


which was to have been: executed on the 870, 


after the following Manner. They were to 
have ſcaled the Wall on the Welt fide of the 
Caſtle, by Ladders of Ropes, which were to 
be pull'd up by Lines, let down from within 
by ſome Soldiers whom they had corrupted. 
The Confpirators did accordingly rendezvous | 
at the Foot of the Caſtle-Wall at the Time 


. and a Rope was let down, and 
X d 


to one of the Ladders; but an Officer) 
of the Garriſon who was going his Rounds, 
ſurptized the Soldier who was drawing it up 
in order to fix it on the Top of the Wall; 
upon whioh he order de a Centinel, who Was 
poſted near me Place, to fte. This gave ſuch 
an Alarm to. the Conſpirators, that they fiel 
and diſperſed themſelyes; leaving behind oy 
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their Ladders and Firelocks, to make their 
Eſcape the better. Four of them were taken 
by the Life-Guard, who were patrolling near 
the Caſtle. By the Confeſſion of thoſe that 
were taken, about eighty Perſons were en- 
gaged in this Deſign. 

In the mean time, there was ſuch a Con- 
flux of the Rebels to the Earl of Mar, that 
in a few Days they amounted to ſome Thou- 
ſands, They poſſeſſed themſelves of Aberdeen, 
Perth, Dundee, and other Towns; in all 
which they proclaim'd the Pretender, ſeizing 
the publick Money that was in the Hands of 
the Collectors and Receivers, and giving Re- 
ceipts for it in the Name of the King they 


had ſet up. Thus they were Maſters for ſome 


time; the Duke of Argyle, who was ſent to 
command the King's Forces that were aſſem- 
bled to ſuppreſs them, being obliged to poſt 
his Troops under the nen of Sterling to 
defend that Paſs, and keep the Rebels from 
advancing to the South. 

But at the ſame Time, te began anotier 
Inſurrection in the North of England, in 
Concert with the Scots. Mr. Forſter, Knight 
of the Shire for Northumberland, with the 
Earl of Derwentwater, and the Lord Wid- 
drington, aſſembled their Friends in the Begin- 
ning of October, and appeared in Arms at Aln- 
wick, within ſix Miles of Newcaſtle, where 
they proclaimed the Pretender, For/ter taking 
upon him the Title of General of his Forces. 
Their firſt Deſign was to have ſeized New- 
caſtle ; but they were prevented by the Townſ- 
men, who took up Arms, barricaded their 
Gates, and made other Preparations to defend 
the Place ; ; inſomuch that che Rebels did not 
think fit to attack it, but marched away to 
Wakeworth,'' Felton and Habum. In this laſt 
Place they expected to be joined by ſome of 
the Scots; and accordinglyl an Attempt” Was 
made to that Purpoſe after the following g nan | 
ner. 1 ot 1195 Wl). to YI of 

hs the Night betices! PAY r2th and 1375 
of October, Gbaut fifteen hundred Scots, com- 
manded by Brigadier Mackintoſh, paſſed over 
the Frith» in Boats from Fife." Some” of the 
King's F. rigates lay in the Frith, hut eculd not 
fall down ſoon enough to intercept them; 
only a large Boat, that had been manhed' but 
from Leith, fell in among them, and tak 
one of tles, in which there'were about forty' 
Highlanders. -On the 1 3th, about No 
they arrived at: Huudington ; from whence thy 
advanced che next Day, towards Edinburgh; 

and came within a Mile of it; about fix in the 


Evening! Bat being informed that the Gates 
werd t; and that the Inhabitants were in 


Arms th defend the Place, and prevent” their 


ſcaling the Walls, they led of to Leith, and 


entered ĩt without tion 10 


The Duke ef H4rpyle 


heari 18 this — 
ton ſent out firſt 1 Detachment 'of Pra! 
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goons; and then marched himſelf from Ster- 
ling with another Party, to Edinburgh, But 
the Rebels at Leith being informed of this 
March, pat themſelves in a Poſture to receive 
him ; and did it fo ſucceſsfully, that the Dake 
of Argyle would not venture to attack them 
without Cannon. Upon this, he went to 
Edinburgh, to bring ſome great Artillery from 
thence; but, in the mean Time, the Rebels 
marched off by Night; and taking the Op- 
portunity of a low Ebb, marched off by the 
Sands Eaſtward, and came to Seaton Houſe, 
in the County of Lothian. 

While theſe Things happened, another Ri- 
ſing was begun in the Southern Parts of Scor- 


land. On the 6th of October the Earl of Vin 


toun left his Seat at Seaton, and carried with 
him about fifteen of his Servants: And on 
the roth, he was joined by the Earl of Carn- 
darth, and the Lord Viſcount Renmure, at 
Moffet, in the County of Amandate ; where 
they formed a ſmall Body of Men, of whom 
the Lord Kenmure took upon him the Com- 
mand. IR 

They marched about the Colbie for five 
Days, after which they were joined at Mobler 
by Forfter and his Party; and thus united, 
they marched to Kelſo in Tiviot.- dale, wherk 
the Highland Foot commanded by Mackintofb 
joined them, Thence they went back to Fed- 


urg, where upon a falſe Alarm that the King's 


Forces under General Carpenter were at hand, 


and came to attack them, they marchied out 


of the Town, and drew up to receive them. 
But it * pan. that the Forces they took to 
be the King's, were 'a Party of their own 


Men, they BAY} to Fedburg, and thence 
went to Langhohji, where between five and 


ſix hundred of the Highland Foot, who re- 
fuſed to march into England, left them, and 
returned to their on Country, 

But dhe Party whiclr enttihed marched for- 


ward into England, and! 2 tlie z 4 of Noven- 


ber came to Appleby. © re Ke Militia of 


cumberland and Haenel, Which the Eatl 
of Carliſe and the Lord Lonſdale had àſſem- 
bled, met them; but as ſoon 48. the Rebels 
came” near, they betgok themſelves” to their 
Heels; ſo that the Rebels, meetillg ho Oppo- 
ſttion, plondered the Lord Lonſdale's Houſe, 

and citried off all he {fviceable Horles' 2 | 
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ſeized wem, aud fitted" them with Cattiages. 
ys, and Oil the third. 


They "ſtayed there two. 
Day chen to Pn, which they made 
theinſelves Maſters of "without any Oppoſi- 


tion; a Regiment # Foot, and 7 of the 


Caf, Mita, retirit Be rhence 16 Wigan, 
Tn” a Meal Tin Duke of Whos le.” 


being fünecttain neh a hs Rebels 0014 


bebcß their March, Leit Parties, one to 
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Kilhthe, and another to Falkirk, to oppoſe 
their paſſing the Head of the Forth; in caſe 
they ſhould, in retiring from before General 
Carpenter, endeavour to get to the Earl of Mar. 
On the other hand, General Carpenter, who 
went to Newcaſtle to ſecure that Place, upon 


which he apprehended the Rebels might have 


a Deſign, being informed that they had taken 
a quite different Courſe, followed them - as 
faſt as he could, with three Regiments of 
Dragoons ; leaving a Regiment of Foot be- 
hind him, becauſe they could not bear ſuch 
ſwift Marches .as he was obliged to make. 
General Fills alſo, who was then at Cheſter, 
having Advice that the Rebels were marching 
towards Lancaſhire, went to Mancheſter to 
prevent them, with a Regiment of Foot ; 
and was ſoon after joined there by four Re- 
giments of Dragoons. Thence he went to 
Wigan, where he found another Regiment of 
Dragoons, and one of Horſe. 

With this Force he ſet out againſt the 
Rebels, who continued at Preſton ; and a- 
bout one in the Afternoon, November 12. he 
arrived at Rzibble-Bridge, which is a ſmall 


Mile from Preſton. Several of the Rebels 


Horſe and Foot were poſted there to defend 
it ; but upon the Approach of the King's 
Troops, they retired into the Town without 
diſputing the Paſſage. As ſoon as the King's 
Forces had gained the Riſing Ground near 
the Town, the Troops drew up while the 
Genetal viewed the Avenues; which he found 
ſtrongly barricaded, and two Pieces of Cannon 
. planted upon each Barricade. 1 
The Town has two Avenues, one that leads 
to Wigan, and another to Lancaſter; both of 
which the General determined to attack at 
once. The Diſpoſition being made, and the 
Troops ready, General gave Orders to the 
Brigadiers that commanded the two Attacks, 
to march, and gain the Ends of the Town, 
and ſet the Houſes on Fire, to diſlodge, by 
that means, the Rebels from their Barricade, 
and to make ſuch Lodgments for their Men, 
as would prevent the Rebels ſallying out upon 
them, or making their Eſcaſd eo 
Brigadier Honeywood, with the Troops un- 
der his Command, marched and attacked the 
firſt Barrier, which immediately aban- 
don'd, and retired to ſecond Barricade, 


which was very ſtrong both by Nature and 5 


would coſt 


” 
om 
£ o 


Art. The Brigadier, finding it would 
him a great many Men to take the Barricade, 
thought it more pi to poſleſs himſelf. of 
two great Houſes within fifty Yards of it, by 
9 he 4 his Men from the Fire of the 
Rebels, which was very great, and annoyed 
them very much 45 * Windows. He. 
continued in that Situation till Night; hy Fa- 
vour of which, he threw up Breaſt-works to 

ſecure himſelf from Sallies, hg a EW 

Men fo, that it was not poſſible for any to 
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make their Eſcape out of the Town. Aud a 
ſoon as he had got his Men under Cover, he 


ordered the Houſes between him and the Bar 


ricade to be ſet on Fire; which was done ac- 
cordingly, though not without the Loſs 0 
ſome Men, 
Brigadier Dormer, with the Troops under 
his Command, gained the End of the Town; 
but they ſuſtained a great Fire in their Ap- 
R however, they ſet the Houſes on 
ire, which burnt up the Barricade. A lit- 
tle before Day the General viewed all the 
Poſts, and gave Orders for making a Com- 
munication between the two Attacks, to ſuſ- 
tain each other in caſe they were puſhed. 
November 13. General Carpenter arrived, 
with the Regiments of Cobham, Churchill, 
and Moigſivorth, about ten o Clock. At three 
in the Afternoon the Rebels, finding them- 
ſelves ſurrounded, ſent out Col. Oxborough to 
aſk for Terms; to which the Generals an. 
ſwered, That they muſt ſurrender at Diſcre- 
tion. Upon this they ſent out again, to de- 
mand Time till ſeven the next Morning, to 
deliberate. The Generals ſent two Officers 
into the Town to acquaint the Rebels, that 
the Time deſired ſhould be allowed them, 
provided they ſent out an Exgliſb Lord and 
one of the Mackintoſbes for Hoſtages, that 
none within the Town ſhould attempt to eſ- 
cape, and that they ſhould make no new 
Works. This being agreed to, the Earl of 
Derwentwater and. Colonel Mackintoſh were 
ſent out as Hoſtages; and early the next 
Morning, the Rebels ſurrendered at Diſcre- 
tion. Their Numbers were found to be, four 
hundred ſixty three Engliſh, and one thou- 
ſand and five Scots; of whom a great Part 
was ſent up to London, the reſt being diſperſed 
into the neighbouring Priſons, | 
On the ſame Day this happen'd in Lan- 
caſhire,, an Encounter paſſed in Scotland near 
the City of Dumblane, between the King's 
Forces there under the Duke of Argyle, and 
the Rebels under the Earl of Mar. The 
Particulars of this Fight are uncertain, and 
the Event doubtful; the two Sides concern d 
in ĩt Paving publiſued. very different Accounts. 
of both. This is certain, that neither Party 
purſued the other after the Action; but ſoon 
after parted, and went different Ways 5 the 
Duke of Argyle to Sterling, and the Earl of 
Mar to Perth. Kerk - 566 55 | 
December 22. - The Pretender landed in 
Scotland at Peterhead, in a ſmall French Ship; 
accompanied with only fix Gentlemen, among 
whom was the; Marqueſs of Tinmouth, the 
Duke of Berwich's Son. He difpatched an 
Expreſs. immediately to the Earl of Mor, to 
int him therewith. ;. n Which, the 


Earls of Mar and Mari/chal, and otliers, ſet 
out with a Party of Horſe to meet him. He 
paſſed through Aberdeen unknown, he, we 
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all that were with him, being cloathed like 
Sea-Officers, On the twenty-ſeventh, the 
Earl of Mar and his Company joined him : He 
then iſſued out his Declaration, too long to be 
here inſerted, 


Fanuary 6, 1716. He made a Publick En- 


try into Dundee on Horſeback, with about 
three hundred Perſons attending him on Horſe- 
back likewiſe ; the Earl of Mar being on his 
Right, and the Earl Mariſchal on his Left. 
He continued about an Hour in the Market- 
Place; the People kiſſing his Hand all the 
while, Next Day he left Dundee, and the 
Day after arrived at Scoon ; the Place where 
the Kings of Scotland uſe to be crowned. 

It was obſerved that in none of the Places 
through which he paſſed, he ever went to a 
| Potent Church, though of the Epiſcopal 
Perſuaſion ; as many expected, and others con- 
fidently reported he would do; but on the 


contrary, having brought his own Confeſſor, 


and not a few Papiſts from France, he con- 
ſtantly performed his Devotions with them af- 
ter the Romiſh Way. 1 5 =: 
Fanuary 9: He made his Publiek Entry on 
Horſeback into Perth, and having viewed the 
Garriſon, returned in the Rreging to Sroon; 
where he fixed his Council, and iſſued out ſe- 
veral Proclamations. One for a General 
Thankſgiving for his ſafe Arrival, another for 
praying for him in Churches, a third for the 
Currency of Foreign Coins, a fourth for ſum- 
moning the Meeting of a Convention of 
Eſtates, a fifth for all fencible Men, from fix- 
teen to ſixty, to repair to his Royal Standard; 
and a ſixth for his Coronation on the twenty- 
third of that Month; which Ceremony was 
not performed. Te 

While theſe Things were tranſacting among 
the Rebels, the Duke of Argyle was preparing 
to attack them in Perth; of which they hav- 
ing Advice, ſent out three Thouſand. High- 
landers, who plunder'd and burnt the Coun- 
try between that Town and Dumblane. 
theſe Precautions ſtood them in little Stead. 
For the Duke of Argyle, being joined by the 
fix Thouſand Dutch Soldiers, whom the States 
of Holland, in Purſuance of their Treaties with 
Great- Britain, had ſent to the King's Aſſiſt- 
ance, and having likewiſe receiv'd the Train 
of Artillery that he expected, broke up from 
Sterling on the twenty-ninth of January, and 
marched from thence, with the King's Army 
under his Command, to Dumblane. On the 


thirtieth he came to. Tullibardine, where. he 
thirty-firſt, to give Time to the 


reſted on the $0 
Country People to clear and repair the Roads. 


The Pretender having Notice of theſe Motions 
of the King's Army, came from Scoon to 
Perth on the thirtieth, and about cleyen in Mc 
che Forenoon. abandon'd that Place; the Re- pe 

with ſo much Precipitation, that they 


bels retirin 
they left 


eir Cannon and Waggons behind 
: | F 


But 


them, except three of the larger Pieces, which 
they threw into the River. They paſſed the 
Tay over the Ice, and retired towards Dundee. 
The Duke of Argyle receiv'd Advice of this 
Retreat of the Rebels at Tullibardine on the 
thirty-firſt, and marched the ſame Evening, 
with General Cadogan, and a great Detach- 
ment of Horſe and Foot, and arrived at Perth 
at two in the Morning of the following Day ; 
and on the ſame Day in the Afternoon, he was 
Join'd there by the reſt of the Army. 

On the fourth of February, the Pretender 
receiv d Advice at Montro/s about four in the 
Afternoon, that Part of the King's Army was 
advancing to Aberbrothock, a Town within 
eight Miles of that Place ; upon which he or- 
der'd the Clans, which had remained with him 
after his Flight from Perth, to be ready to 
march about eight that Night towards Aber- 
deen, where he aſſur'd them a conſiderable 
Force would ſoon come to them from France, 
At the Hour appointed for their March, the 
Pretender order'd his Horſes to be brought be- 
fore the Door of the Houſe in which he 
lodg'd, and the Guard which uſually attended 
him, to mount, as if he deſign'd to go with 
the Clans to Aberdeen; but at the ſame Time 
he ſlipp'd privately out on Foot, accompanied 
by only one of his Domeſlicks, went to the 
Earl of Mars Lodgings, and from thence, by 
a By-Way, to the Water-ſide, where a Boat 
waited, and carried him and the Earl of Mar 
on Board a French Ship of ninety Tons. And 
ſome others of his Party being afterwards _ 
fetch'd on board, the Ship hoiſted Sail, and 


put to Sea; the others on Shore being left to 


ſhift for themſelves. In five Days Time he 
landed at a Place between Grevelines and 
„ eee Roach A | 
We now turn to the Affairs of Parliament, 
January 9. The. two Houſes met, and the 
King came to the Houſe of Peers; where in 
his Speech he took Notice to them of the 
happy Succeſs his Arnis had met with in ſup- 
preſſing the Rebellion. Upon the Return of 


the Commons to their Houſe, it was agreed 


there to impeach of High- Treaſon, Fames 
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Lord High-Chancellor of Great-Brit tain, WO 
was made Lord High- Steward for that So- 


lemnity, after an excellent Speech, pronounced 


Sentence of Death upon them; and they were 
remanded to the Tower, © 
Great Solicitations were made for them to 


both Houſes. In the Houſe of Commons it 
was moved, in order to avoid Importunities of 


that Kind, "that the Houſe ſhould. adjourn to 


the firſt of March, before which Time they 
were to be executed; -and it was carried i in 
the Affirmatiye by ſeven Voices only, But in 
the Houſe of Lords, a Motion being made 
that an Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, 
that he would be pleaſed to reprieve, accord- 
ing to his Diſcretion, ſuch of the condemned 
Lords as ſhonld appear. to deſerve his Mercy 
it was carried to preſent ſuch an Addreſs . a 
Majority of five Voices. 8 
February 23. Orders were ſent for the Exe- 
cution of the Earl of Derwentwater, the Lord 
Kenmure, and the Earl of. Nithiſdale, by Be- 
heading ; and for reprieving the others. The 
Earl of Nithiſdale found means to eſcape that 
very Evening in Womens Apparel; but the 
Earl of Derwentwater and the Lord Kentiure 
ſuffered according to their Sentence. 
March 15. 
impeached Lor ds; 
the Lord Cooper being again Lord High 
Steward. That Nobleman had thouglit fit to 
lead not Guilty to the Impeschment of the 
he” "Commons, and” gave in an Anſwer 
to ww fame ; to Which the Commons hayi ing 


ref plietl, was this Day, brought upon his 
Traf..” 135 two Days; and at the Eng of 
the ſecon d.Day bs was brought 1 in Guilty by 
tlie uA ens ofe of all the Peers. 


Abril zo. The Duke of Devonſhire made a 
Speech. in the Elon ; of Lords upon "the In- 
conveniencies 8005 9 77 Thing Elections 
of Members 0 of Parliamet en AY "and, "after. Tome 


other things, offered "a Bill” for enfarging the 
Continua ce of Parliaments, ” 4 The. Bill Was 
vigorouj e in £ that Houſe, "and i in the 
e 12 it was carried in 
Ks be Parr pine e ill was to change 

the erm of the Si ting of f Parliaments om. 
three. to ſeven, Yea hy Which Je-, 1 
ment, now: dieting, which had Beep. bh 


tor three Years, and oh 1129 
in Nen Allele ah 
ig lit four 


Bill was, e 0 
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ed the two laſt mentioned Bills, 


in different Parts of Lancaſhire.” 


came on the. Trial of the Earl 


de Gyllenterg, the Siſt Migiſter here, and 
his Secretary, Tad 12 under Arreſt, by Or- 
det of Council; and a Guard "Plaked in the 
"Miniſter's" Hoſe.” His Pa pels were alſo 
ſeized, 8 , and carry'd away. Mr. Ca. 
Jar of Hertfe 5700 ite, „Sir abb 22 a N. 
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and ſome 0. 
thers of leſs Importance, he ordered the Par. 
liament to be prorogued. 
Duxitig the Sitting of the Parliament, the 
Courts were buſy in the Trial of the Pri- 
ſoners taken at Preſton, Fanuary 11. Mr. Bi. 
ron Bury, Juſtice Eyre, and Baron Montage, 
nd a Commiſſion at Liverpool in Lance. 
te %; Where Bills of High Treafon wer 
founl Ninn a hundred 1 1 ſixty- one of the 
Rebels, of Wich Number about forty wer 
Scotl. The Trials began on the 207h of J. 
nuary, and laſted till "te 8h of February, 
during *which' Time ſi xty- five were found 
guilty, five. confeſſed themſelves guilty, al 
SR received Serjteijce of Death, and fie 
only were acquitted. Of thoſe who teckind 
Sentence of Death: twenty-two were executed 
Theſe Tri- 
= being over, and all the Priſoners at Lan- 
* td the Number of about three hun- 
ted, and moſt of thoſe that were at Licer- 
pool And Cheſter, to the Number of about fix 
hundred, having ſubmitted” to the King's 
Metcy, and petition'd for Tranſportation, the 
Judges clöſed theit Commiſſion. ' - 
: At Londen abort, thirty Perfons were tried 
upon the fame Account; of whom ſeven were 
acquitted. Of thoſe who were found guilty, 
Colonel Ovhorough,” Richard Gaſcbigne, Eſq; 
un Hall, Eſq; and Mr. William Paul, a 
tergyman, were —— 
4 . #y 29, MAYO At Night, the Count 
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Million of Dutch Florins, to be paid by the 
Diſaffected here. The Government having 
traced out this Deſign, applied themſelves 
with all Vigour to prevent the Execation of 
it, by putting the Nation into ſuch a Poſture 
of Defence, that if the Swedes ſhould make 
any Attempt, they might not fail to meet 
with a watm Reception. And theſe Prepara- 
tions were ſo effectual, that no more was heard 
of this Swed:/þ Invaſion, 

February 20, the Parliament met. The 
King acquainted them in his Speech, that he 
had order d Copies of the Letters and Papers 
ſeiz d at the Swediſß Miniſter's to be laid be- 


ced ſuitable Addreſſes from both Houſes, 
and a Bill was brought in to the Houſe of 
Commons to prohibit Commerce with Sweden, 
which paſſing the two Houſes, and having re- 
ceived the Royal Aﬀent, was put in Force by 
a Proclamation from the King. 

April z, a Meſſage was — from the King 
to the House of Commons to the following 
Effect : 8 


George ” "IE 

wr 5 2 being e above all Things, 
| not only to ſecure his Kingdoms againſt the 
preſent Danger with which they are threatened 
from Sweden, but likewiſe to prevent, as far 
wh, is poſſible, the like Apprebenſions for the fu- 
2 it necegſary that fuch Meaſures 
mp be rarly concerted with other Princes 
and States, "as may eanidure won efetiually fo 
that End. 

Aud as his muy an Jome Expence, bi 
Majeſty hopes that his Commons will, by their 
| Aftſtane at this Fundture, enable bim to make 
good. ſuch Engagements,” ar may eaſt bis People 


Y all 267 e Charge « we COR rn this 
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The next e aid: wo ile 
bi; this: Mefſape, Mr. $45 way Secretary of 
State, made a Motion to ſecond it. It was 
very ſtron gly oppoſed by ſeveral Members, as 
ae and unprecedented; and this 

8 that it as be hält ciel by a 
Majority fl 


dur en e comply with the 
King is Meſlage N E 


e Lore Townſhend was ttmoved 
. the oft of Lord Lieutenant of Treland. 
And the next Day Robert Wahele, Eſq; firſt 
Lord Commiſſioner of che Treaſury, Mr. Ne- 
tbuen, one of the 

Mr. Pultasy Secretary 


dat War, Sir Willian 
Lords Commiſſiohers of | Trlakiry: gn'd 


fame Time the Bari of Oer, George © Dod- 
 dington, Eic; Bir Jein Jennings, Sit Charles 
Turner, "and Arabi Stumpen, Eſq; Cum. 
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fore them, which was done accordingly, and 


Secretaries of State, 
St. Qhintin and E ee, rw af che 
thelr'Employmetits} © [ did alte abedt the 


tiftioners: for che Office. of Lord 


$44 


High Admiral of Great Britain and Ireland. 

April 12, Mr. Stanhope made another Mo- 
tion, that the Houſe would allow the Sum 
of two hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds 
for the Purpoſes weren ed. This was 
oppoſed as warmly as the general Propoſal, 
and was debated on two ſeveral Days, but it 
was at laſt carried for the Motion by an Odds 
of one hundred and fifty three 2gamſt one 
hundred and thirty two. 

April 16, the Parliament adjourned to 
May 6. The fame Day the Duke of Devon- 
ſhire reſign'd his Office of Lord Preſident of 
the Council; on which Day alſo the Duke of 
Bolton was declar'd Lord Lieutenant of Jre- 
land; and the Earl of Sunderland, and Foſepb 
Addi en, Eſq; were ſworn principal Secretaries 
of State. 

Abril 26, the Lower Houſe of Convoca- 
tion appointed a Committee to draw up a Re- 
preſentation to be laid before the Upper Honſe, 
againſt ſome Doctrines and Poſitions laid down 
in a Pamphlet entitled, A Preſervative againſt 
the Principles and Practices F the Nonjurors, 
written by Dr. Hadley, Biſhop of Bangor, 
and likewiſe in a Sermon preach'd by him 
before the King, March 31. This Repreſen+ 
tation was drawn up, and preſented May 10, 
to the Houſe, who read and receiv'd it Nen. 
Cn. But before it was carried to the Up= 
per Houſe, the Convocation was prorogu d 0 
November 10. 

May 22, the Earl of Oxfird having bern 
a Priſoner near two Years, and the Commons 
having not yet appear d to make good their 
Articles againſt Kin, petitiond the Lords; 
fetting forth his Caſe, and praying that „ 
might be taken into Conſideration. Upon 
this the Houſe of Lords, after a long Debate, 

appointed the thirteehth of June for the Day 
of his Trial; and ſent a'Meflage to the Corn 
mons'to acquaint” them therewith | 

The Commons upon this Mefſage; poles 
ed a Committee to-confider of the State of the 
Impeachment” againſt that Earl! The Com- 
mittee having ſat for ſome Time, feported ta 
the Houſe, that by reaſon of che lo Inter- 
ruption, which the Proſecution of "the Im 

eachment had met with by the weighty Af: 
poſſible to 


irs of the Nation, it would be im 
«oſt and apply their Evidence within Wis 
Time appointed; fot which Reaſbn it Wis ori = 
dered by the Houſe to ſend Meſſage to he | 
Letds, to defire that the Tria A be pal 
off to a farther Day. "With this' Requeſt th 
Lords after ſome Debate « ned; and the 
n of Jun Was app6inted for = 
— N 

hat Day the Houſe of emo; 


rolling 3efalf into a Committee of the vary 3 3 | 


Houſe, came to the Place fi fitted up in We/2-. 
eb. Hall ſot this Trial.” 85500 after, the 


10 F e Chancellor, | 


Peers came thither in their 'Robes the 0 \ ; A 


n Lord Cowper,, being appointed 
Lord High Steward. The Lords being ſeat- 


ed, the. Earl of Oxford was brought to the 
Bar, and the reading of the Articles of Im- 


peachment, and other Forms, being over, 
the Managers for the Houſe of Commons 
were told they might proceed. When 
Mr. en, who ſpoke firſt, had finiſhed 
his Spe. Sir Toſeph Fekyll ſtood up, in or- 
der to proceed to the firſt Article of Im- 
peachment. But as he was beginning to 
ſpeak, the Lord Harcourt deſired to offer 
eee hg to the Lords, upon which the 
Lords and Commons went away to their ſe- 
veral Houſes. 

When the Lords were return'd to their 
Houſe, the Lord Harcourt repreſented to 
them, that the Proceeding of the Commons 
was improper, in going through the ſeveral 
Articles of High Crimes and Miſdemeanors. 
That if they would only make good the two 
Articles of High-Treaſon, the Trial would be 
quickly. ended; whereas by the other Method 
it would be n out to an immoderate 
Length. He obſerved beſides here was a great 
Hardſhip: put upon a Peer, which might be of 


ill Conſequence to the Body of the Peerage; - 


for that the Earl had undergone a long Con- 
finement, having been refuſed Bail under Pre- 


tence of an Accuſation of High- Treaſon, and 


bad upon the ſame Pretence been brought to 
the Bar in the ignominious Circumſtances. of 
one accuſed of ſo great a Crime ; whereas: now 
it ſeemed) as if no ſuch Charge was after all te 
be brought againſt hiw. Therefore he moy- 
ed, that, the Commons might not proceed 

upon the Articles of High Crimes. and Miſ- 
rener, till Judgment was given upon thoſe 

High- Treaſon. And this Motion was car- 
| tied by a great Majority; and Peper, Na 
was ſent to the Commons. 

In the mean Time the Commons ener 
ing poſitivs in their own, Method, a. Con- 
ference Was. held between the two Houſes, 
but in vaip, both; Sides being ſtiff. And ſoon 
after the Lords, ſent Word to the Commons, 
that. they had ordered the. Earl to be brought 
to . Bar o f their Houſe i in, W ter- Hall 
t Day, 8 294; in order to his Trial, 
: this the. mmons ſent . tothe: Lords to 
3 Fl them to > continue, fitting for ſome Time, 

hie the, Lords agreed. But not long 
aſter the ons havi ving ſent to deſire a free 


ä Copterence, upon he Subje& of the laſt Con- 


e Lords abſolutely refuſed it; and 


on- the firſt/of Ful ſent to acquaint the Com: 


ö gone, that they 5 — 


rought before them in Weſtminſter- Hall, at 
8 M: r FOOD: ia that j very 


Day. och lee 
© That; "whoſe B. was. dpeat. in 'Meſlages 


| paſſing to and fro 5 kb the two Houſes 


o porpoſe, neither Houſe, _—_ Inchged 
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Occaſion. 
having been deliver'd of a Son, November 1. 


twenty-eight. - 


to-recede. So that at laſt the Lords ſent a 


Meſſage to the Commons to acquaint them, 


that they were going to proceed farther on the 
N of the Earl of Oxford, and went accord- 
ly. The Commons were all in a Fury, 


8 made an Order that none of their Mem. 
bers ſhould: be there. 


The Earl being then 
brought to the Bar, Proclamation was made 


for his Accuſers to come forth and make good 


the Articles of Impeachment; but none ap- 
pearing, the Lords returned to their Houſe, 
where the Queſtion being put, whether the 


| Earl ſhould be diſcharged, it was carried in the 


Afﬀirmative,;: And the Lords coming back to 
Weſtminſter-Hall, the Queſtion was put to all 
the Peers, who declared themſelves Content, 
upon which the Earl was immediately dil. 
charged. Soon after this the Parliament Was 
prorogued. 

About that Time thy King coped the 
Right Honourable James Stanhope, Eſq; a 
Baron of the Kingdom of Great. Britain, by 


the Styles. and Titles of Baron and Viſcount 


Stanhope. 

The Parliament met again upon the twenty- 
firſt of November 1717, but the' Occurrences 
that paſſed in this Seſſion were of no Moment 
being little more than the uſual Forms of 
Supplies, and conſenting to the keeping the 
Sanding, Arey for a. Year longer. There 
was at this Time a very great. Scarcity of $il- 
ver Specie, upon which the Value of the Gold 
Coin was diminiſhed; and it was ordered that 
Guineas ſhould be reduced from 21.5. 6 d. to 
215. and other Gold Coins in Proportion. On 


the n of March che ran was | 


Pune 
Seven Day $ her the 1 met, an un- 
happy Difference happen'd between the King 


and the Prince of Wales . 0p the following 
Her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 


the Day of his Baptiſm, was appointed on the 
It is ſaid that the Prince had 
pitch'd upon the Duke of Vork, Biſhop of 
Oſnabrug, his Majeſty's Brother, to be one of 
the Godfathers; with which Choice he thought 
his Majeſty was ſatisfied. But when the Cerc- 
mony came to be performed, "the, Duke of 
Newcaſtle ſtood Gddfather with the King, 
not as Prexy for, or;;xepreſenting the Duke of 
Vork, but in his own, Nameland Perſon: This 
his Royal Highneſs took ill, of the Duke, not 
as he acted in Obedience to the King's Com- 
mand, but as if the had done, or at 


was not commanded. This raiſed the Indg- 


that he could not help ſhewing it ou 4s 
ſoon as the;Ceterpany Was over, ; ſpoke ſome 

warm Words to the - expreſſing his Re 
ſentment. Upon 
the King, : hi Moy a ee 75 


* 
; 


[ 


leaſt ſeemed officious-to;-do, Jomething that le 
nation of his Royal Highneſs to that Degree, [ 
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the Prince to keep in his Apartment till his 
Majeſty's farther Pleaſure ſhould be known. 
And ſoon after it was fignified to his Royal 
Highneſs that he ſhould leave St. James's; 
which he did accordingly, the Princeſs going 
with him, and retired to the Earl of Gron- 
' tham's Houſe in Albemarle-ſtreet ; the Chil- 
dren of their Royal Highneſſes remaining, by 
the King's Order, at St. James's, Soon after 
this, his Majeſty s Royal Pleaſure was ſignified 
to all Perſons who have Acceſs to the Court, 
that whoſoever ſhould go to ſee their Royal 
Highneſſes, ſhould not be admitted to his 
Majeſty's Preſence. 

On the ſixth of March 1718, came on at 
the Old-Baily, the Trial of James Shepheard, 
a Lad about eighteen Years of Age, Appren- 
tice to a Coach-Painter in Devonſhire-ſtreet 
without Biſhopſgate, London, for High-Trea- 
ſon, in imagining and conſpiring the Death 
of the King. It appeared from the Evidence, 
that the Priſoner came to the Houſe of one 
Mr. Leak, a Nonjuring Clergyman, and left 
there a Letter for him, of a ſtrange Nature, 
in which he offered to kill the King with his 
own Hands, in order to make a Way for the 
Pretender to come to the Crown. That 
Mr. Leak, upon reading the Letter, immedi- 
ately burnt it with Indignation; but went and 
told the Contents of it to Sir John Fryer, Al- 
derman of the Ward, by whoſe Advice he 
cauſed the Priſoner, who came to him three 
Days after for an Anſwer, to be ſecured. That 
when the Priſoner was apprehended, he did 
not at all deny the Letter, but offered to write 
ſuch another before them, which he did ac- 
cordingly ; and told them it was the ſame 
with that he had ſent to Mr. Leak, upon 
which he was committed to Næugate. 
His Behaviour -at bis Trial was ſuitable. 
When he was called upon by the Court to 
make his Defence, he anſwer d, that he ac- 
knowledgedi the Truth of what had been de- 
poſed againſt him; faying;- that he meant it, 
that he intended it, and did not think there 
was any Harm in it, or any Guilt in the Fact, 
if committed. So the Jury found him Guilty; 
and he was ſoon after executed. 

The Summer (1718) was remarkable by 
the Invaſion of Sicily by the Spaniards. The 
King of Spain, having already conquered | 
Sardinia, ſent à Fleet from Barcelona to 
invade Sicily. This Attempt was begun with 
that Succeſs, and ſo well ſeconded by tlie 
Concurretice of the Sicilians, that it ſcemed, 
probable that the whole Iſland would quick 


ly be reduced: But while the Spariards were 


beſieging the Caſtle of Meſina, a Stop was 


ep to their Progreſs by the Arrival of an 


nglifh ds the Mediterranehn,: under 


Sir George That Fleet came to an 


Anchor in = Pore f Naples Fuby. 21 


where the nc had Qrders 0 alſit the 


gf SW 


King of Sicily as far as he was able. In or- 


der thereto he cauſed two thouſand Men to 
be imbarked to reinforce the Garriſon of the 
Citadel of Meſſina; and the Britiſh Admiral 
undertook to ſecure the Paſſage of thoſe Tranſ- 
ports. On the twenty ninth at Night he came 
off the Point of Meſina, and ſent Captain 
Saunders on Shore with a Letter to the Mar- 


quis de Lede, who was Commander of the 


Spaniſh Army. The Marquis, in a Conference 
he had with the Captain, and in the Letter he 
ſent to Sir George Byng by way of Anſwer, de- 
clared that he had no Powers to treat, - and 
would purſue his Orders, which were to ſeize 


on Sicily. On that Morning the Spaniſh Fleet - 


having Advice of the Approach of the Engliſb, 
weighed from Meſſina, and ſtood through the 


Faro, Next Day Sir George Byng followed 


them, and coming up with them, an Engage- 
ment happened the Day following. When 


the Britiſh Fleet was come up with that of 


the Spaniards, the latter fired at them, upon 
which the Fight begun. But the Contention 
was neither long nor obſtinate, the Spaniards 
ſoon finding themſelves unequal to the Britiſh 


Fleet, and making the beſt of their Way from 


them; fourteen: of their Men of War were 


taken and deſtroyed, beſides other ſmall Veſ- 


ſels. | 

October 13. The Ratifications of the Trea- 
ty of Quadruple Alliance were exchanged be- 
tween the Emperor, France, and Great Brie 
tain. And ſoon after the King of e ac- 
ceded to the ſame. 


November 11. The . met. The ; 


king having taken Notice in his Speech of the 
Action in the Mediterranean, à great Debate 
aroſe: in both Houſes concerning the Anſwer 
to be returned to it. One Party propoſed the 
expreſſing a perfect Satisfaction in thoſe Mea- 
ſures that had been taken, which was as warm- 
ly contradicted by others; but in the End the 
former carried it. Dec. 15. the King declared 


War againſt Spain „ which being communi- 


cated to the two Houſes, an Addreſs was 


moved for, by which the Houſes would pro- 
miſe to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the Proſecution 


of ſo juſt and neceſſary a War. This Was al- 


ſo e e to as Attle Purpoſe as 


before. L 51 9 w 7 8 nt 198 3:38 
— oh ef March ipxy, the King dame 


to the Houſe of Peers, and made a Speech 40 


both Houſes, importing that he had received 
Advice, that an Invaſion would be e 


from Spain in Favour of the Pretender; 
* which: Occaſion both Houſes: preſented: Ban 
with very loyal Addreſſes: And in dbout a 


Month after the Parliament was les. an T 


nothing material intervening. 


Upon Advice of the Deſign of the Spa- 


niardt td inv ade the Kingdom, the Gpvery- | | 


ment was buſied in Precautiopbs to 


their * And becauſe>it wang ally 
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command the Troops that were to be em- 
ployed in that Expedition, a Proclamation was 
publiſhed for apprehending him, and other at- 
tainted Perſons. On the fifth of April, Sir 
Jobn Norris failed from Spithead with nine 
Men of War, and was afterwards join'd by 
ſeven others. Troops were order'd to the Welt, 
. where the Landing was expected; and ſome 
Forces were brought over from Holland. But 
the Enterprize of the Spaniards was conducted 
with that amazing Secrecy, that all theſe Pre- 
cautions were taken above a Month too late; 
and the Spaniſh Fleet was out at Sea before 
the Court of Great-Britain ſo much as dream- 
ed that they were coming. Forty Tranſports 
and five Men of War, having the late Duke 
of Ormond, and five Thouſand Men on Board, 
had ſet Sail from Cadiz on the twenty-third of 
February before ; and were ing for the 
- Coaſt of England, when all Things were here 
in the Height of It is faid their In- 
tention was to land near Briſtol, which might 
eaſily have been done at a Time when ſuch an 
Attempt was never thought of, much leſs pre- 
pared for ; after which, taking the Advantage 
of ſo diſmal a Conſternation and Surprize, as 
ſuch an unexpected Coming would have occa- 
ſioned, and of the Diſaffection reigning among 
the People, they were to have marched direct- 
ly to London. Be this Particular true or not, 
there can be no Doubt, but that their Landing 
would have cauſed a dreadful Convulfion 
throughout the Kingdom, and have had fatal 
Effects on the Happineſs and Quiet of our 
Countrey. But it happened very furprizing- 
ſet Sail from Cadiz, the Wind came about to 
the North-Eaſt, and continued impetuous and 
obſtinate in that Quarter all over the Bay of 
Biſcay for many Days together; ſo that by 
that Time the Spaniards were arrived to the 
Weſtward of Cahe Fin;fterre, they were met 
by this-contrary Wind; which ſoon after in- 
creaſed to a furious Storm that laſted eight and 
forty Hours, and ſcattered, foundered and diſ- 
perſed the whole Navy; ſome of the Ships be- 
ing driven even as far to the South-Weſt as the 
Wands of the Azores. One Ship, which was 
ſent after the reſt, landed in the North of 
Scotland; with the- | 

the late Earl Meareſchel and Staforth, and four 
| hundred Spaniardt; but the Spaniards were 


quickly after made Priſoners by the King's 
11, the King ſet out for 


Forces there. May 
his Germen Dominicus, and arrived at Herren- 
| baufen by Hanover on the eighteenth. He 


returned from thence to Great Britain No- 


o 


vember 15. tin ene Gil 
> September a, à Fleet of Men of War and 
. Tea failed from St. Helens, the Fleet be- 
g commanded by Admiral Migbells, and the 


4 . 


/ 


The HISTORY 
believed that the late Duke of Ormond would 


Spantſh Fleet had 


_ poſe having pal 


Marquis of Tullibardine, 
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On the twenty-ninth they landed at Vigo, on 
the Coaſt of Gallicia in Spain. The Town 
ſoon ſurrendered, the Citadel held out ſome- 


what longer, but was ſoon forced to yield. 


They afterwards took another Town, call'd 
Pontavedra; with a vaſt Quantity of Warlike 
Stores laid up at thoſe two Places. After this, 
the Forces not being able to continue any 


longer in Spain, they reimbarked for England, 


and arrived there ſafely November 11. 


November 23, the Parliament met, In the 


King's Speech, He, among other Things, ob- 
liquely recommended the Bill for regulating 
the Peerage abovementioned ; and as ſoon as 
the Forms of Addreſſes were over, it was 
brought into the Houſe of Lords. By this 
Bill it was to be enacted, That inſtead of the 
fixteen elective Peers of Scotland, twenty-five 
Peers of that Nation were to have. heredi tary 
Seats in Parliament, and to be the Peers on the 
Part of the Peerage of Scotland; which Peer; 
were to be declared by the. King. That eight 
Peers more ſhould be added to the Peerage 9 
England, 7o be declared by the King alſo ; af. 
ter which no more Peers ſhould be made, unle; 
upon Extinction of a Family of 4 Peer. This 
was the Subſtance of that famous Bill. It 
paſſed through the Houſe of Lords without 
any great Difficulty ; but when it came before 
the Commons, it was ſo little approved, that 
it was rejected by a Majority of two hundred 
and ſixty nine, againſt a hundred and ſeventy 
ſeven. 3 | 

| Fanuary 22, (19720) was preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons a Scheme of the Sourb- 
Sea Company for reducing the National Debts, 
by taking in the Annuities, and other Publick 
Debts made redeemable, into the Capital Stock 


of that Company : And another of the fame 


Kind was offered by the Bank. This produ- 
ced a ſecond: from the South-Sea Company ; 
and this laſt was followed by another from 


the Bank; and the Commons taking both in- 
to Conſideration, reſolved to accept that of the 
South Sea Company. And a Bill to that Pur- 


ed both Houſes, it received 
the Royal Aſſent 4ri/ 7, 
February 28, a Proclamation. was publiſhed 
fot a/Suſpenſion of Arms between Great Bri- 
tain' and Spain; the King of Spain having 
complicd with his Britannick Majeſty, and 
acceded to the Quadruple Alliance. f 
Fune 11, the King came to the Houſe of 
Peers, and having given the Royal Aſſent to 
the Bills ready for him, ordered the Parlia- 
ment to be ptorogued 5 and ſoon after he 


went to his Domninions in Germany. from 


whence he retutned November 11: 7 
* As) ſoon: a8 the Houſe of Commons by 
paſſed a Reſolution to accept the Propoſal ; 
the Svuth-Sea Company, the Value of Saul. 
Sen Stock began to fiſe; and increaſed ſo fab 
that before the Month of May was ended, : 
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was at five hundred and fifty; and by the ſe- 
cond of June was come to eight hundred and 
ninety ; and before the End of June the origi- 
nal Stock roſe to above one thouſand. The vaſt 
Gain made by this Stock put the whole Na- 
tion, as it were, in a Fit of Madneſs; and 
gave Occaſion to many crafty Knaves to in- 
vent and ſet on Foot ſtrange Projects to be 
carried on by Joint-Stocks ; under which Pre- 
tence, Shares in theſe ridiculous and chimeri- 
cal Partnerſhips, were to be fold out to thoſe 
who had Money and Inconſideration enough 
to be Purchaſers. Future Ages will not be- 
lieve what they read, (as thoſe who lived in 
the Time ſcarce believe what they remember) 
when they are told that Men would be con- 
tent to lay out their Money upon Projects, 
without knowing what Ground there was for 
them, or even ſo much as enquiring, or at all 
concerning themſelves about it. This Evil in- 
creaſed ſo faſt, that the Legiſlature was ob- 
liged to interpoſe ; and an Act of Parliament 
was paſſed to ſuppreſs theſe Publick Cheats. 

December 8, (1720) the Parliament met ; 
the King having returned from his German 
Territories about a Month before. After the 
Forms of the King's Speech, Fc. were over, 
the two Houſes fell upon the evil Conſe- 
quences of the South-Sea Scheme. The Houſe 
of Commons ordered the DireQtors to lay be- 
fore them an Account of their Proceedings, 
and of all Matters relating to the Execution of 
the South-Sea Scheme, which was done by 
them accordingly. A Bill was brought in and 
paſſed to reſtrain the Sub-Governor, Deputy- 
Governor, Directors, Treaſurer, Under-Trea- 
ſurer, Caſhier, Secretary, and Accomptant of 
the South-Sea Company, from going out of 
the Kingdom for the Space of one Year, and 
from alienating their Effects. Afterwards, a 
Committee of Secrecy was appointed to exa- 
mine the Accounts laid before the Houſe, and 
to make Report thereof; which Committee 
went ſoon after to the South-Sea Houſe, and 
took Poſſeſſion of it, and of all the Books and 
Papers there. 55 

The Lords had their Part alſo in this Inqui- 
ſition made after the Robbers of the Publick. 
The Sub-Governor, Deputy-Governor, twen- 
ty-four of the Directors, Knight the Caſhier, 


and Surman Deputy-Caſhier, were brought 


before the Peers on the twelfth of January. 
And being ſworn to make true Anſwers to 
ſuch Queſtions as were put to them, they 
were examined ſeparately till nine at Night ; 
ſoon after the Lords ordered a Bill to be 
brought in to diſable them from -any Office 
in the South-Sea, Bank, or Eaft-India Com- 
Panies, and from voting upon Elections. 


But while this was doing, Knight, the Ca- 


ſhier of the South-Sea Company, who was 
thought to be intruſted with the principal Se- 


Cret of this Affair, either of his own Accord, 
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or, as twas ſhrewdly ſuſpected, at the Sug- 
geſtion of others, thought fit to retire out of 
the Kingdom; and on Monday January 23, 
embarked in a Veſſel in the River, that car- 
ried him that Evening to Calais. 

Mean Time, the Examination of the Souzh- 
Sea Directors went on; and ſome were taken 
into Cuſtody of the Black-Rod, and others 
of the Serjeant at Arms; while thoſe who 
were Members of the Houſe of Commons 
were expelled. Two of the Directors, who 
were examin'd before the Honſe of Lords, 
made very ingenuous and large Diſcoveries ; 
and named ſeveral Perſons in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, and in the Houſe of Commons, to whom 


great Sums in South-Sea Stock had been given 


for procuring the paſſing the South-Sca Act. 


During theſe Examinations an extraordinary 


Accident happen'd. Sir John Blunt, who was 
one of the Directors, and accounted the princi- 
pal Manager of the South. Sea Scheme, being 
brought before the Houſe of Lords, refuſed 
to be ſworn to anſwer ſuch Interrogatories as 
ſhould be put to him; alledging, that he had 
already been examined before the Committee 
of Secrecy of the Houſe of Commons, and to 
ſuch Extent of Affairs, that unleſs he had a 
Copy of his Examination there, he could not 
remember every Particular. The Lords did 
not immediately ſhew their Reſentment for 


this Obſtinacy, leſt ſomething ſhould be done 


in an Heat that ſhould break the Harmony 
between the two Houſes. But as they were 
debating concerning what was to be done on 
this Incident, a noble Duke caſt ſome Reflec- 
tion upon the Miniſtry, which provoked the 
Lord Stanhope, who was at the Head of the 


Miniſtry, to anſwer him with ſo much Paſſion 
and Vehemence, that his Blood was over- 


heated, and he was taken on the ſudden with 
ſuch a violent Headach, that he was obliged 
to go home and be cupped. This eaſed him 
a little, but he was forced to be let Blood the 
next Morning. He continued pretty well till 
the Evening, when falling into a Drowſineſs, 
his Phyſician ordered him a Glyſter ; but as 


he was turning himſelf to receive it, he fell 


on his Face, and was inſtantly ſuffocated. 
About this Time, News arrived that Mr. 
Knight was taken in Flanders, and ſecured in 
the Caſtle of Antwerp; which was received 
with great Joy. But this was damped again 
by an Account that afterwards arrived, that 
the Emperor could not ſend him over hither, 
on Pretence of certain Privileges of the States 


of Brabant, in which Province he was taken; 


by virtue of which Privileges they claimed 
that no Perfon apprehended in their Country 
for any Crime, ſhould be tried in any other 


Place. 


. February 18, 1721, the, Report from the 
Committee of Secrecy was read in the Houſe 


of Commons; upon which the Houſe came 
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and it was ordered that the Frauds committed 
by them ſhould be made good out of their 
Eſtates. 
made, which related chiefly to great Quanti- 
ties of Stock and Subſcriptions which appeared 
to have been taken in for Mr Aiſlabie, late 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Charles 
Stanhope, Eſq; one of the Secretaries of the 
Treaſury, both Members, of the Houſe ; who 
thereupon infiſted on their Innocence, and 
preſſed that a ſhort Day might be appointed 
This being done 
February 28, it was determined by a Majority 
of three Voices only, in Favour of Mr. Stan- 
hope. March 8, Mr. Alſlabie's Caſe came un- 
der Conſideration, and after a very long De- 
bate, it was refolv'd that Mr. 4 abie had 
been guilty of great Corruptions; that he 
ſhould-be expelled the Houſe, and committed 
Priſoner to the Tower ; and that a Bill ſhould 
be brought in to reſtrain him from going out 
of the Kingdom for one Year, and for diſ- 
covering his Eſtate and Effects. 

Alfter him Sir George Caſevall was cenſured 
by the Houſe for corrupt Practices, in holding 
fifty thouſand Pounds Stock in the- Hands of 
Robert Knight, Caſhier of the South-Sea Com- 
pany, without paying any valuable Conſidera- 
tion for it ; and it was ordered that he ſhould 
be expelled the Houle, and committed Priſoner 
to the Tower. 

March 14, a Part of the Report was read 
which related to the Earl of Sunderland, and 
the next Day the Houſe took it into Conſi- 
deration. Then a Motion was made, That it 
appears to this Houſe, that after the Propoſal 
of the South-Sea Company were accepted by this 
Houſe, and a Bill ordered to be brought in there- 
upon, and before ſuch Bill paſſed, fifty thouſand 
Pounds of the Capital Stock of the South- Sea 
Company, was taken in by Robert Knight, late 
Caſhier of the South-Sea Company, for the Uſe 
and upon the Account of Charles Earl of Sun- 
derland, @ Lord of Parliament, and firſt Com- 


miſſioner of the Treaſury, without any valuable . 


Conſideration paid, or ſufficient Security given 
for Payment for, or Acceptance of the ſame. 
This Motion occaſion'd a warm Debate, that 
laſted till near eight o'Clock in the Evening ; ; 
but the Queſtion being put thereupon, it was 
carried in the Negative by a Majority of two 
hundred and thirty-three Votes againſt one 
hundred and ſeventy- two. 

April 17. Ballances, of the Eſtates of the 
Sub-Governor, Deputy-Governor, Directors, 
Deputy- Caſhier and Accomptant of the South- 
Sea Company, which amounted to above Two 
Millions, were laid before the Houſe. Soon 
after a third Report was made by the Commit- 
tee of Secrecy, the Subſtance of which was, 
that James  Craggs, ſen. Eſq; late Poſtmaſter 

General, had taken 49,000 l South-Sea Stock 


/ 


The His ToRy 


into ſeveral Reſolutions againſt the Directors, 


February 25, a farther Report was 
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without paying. for it, or giving ſufficient Se- 


curity for the Payment of the ſame. And 


May 1, the Houſe agreed to ſeveral Reſolu- 
tions to that Purpoſe, and ordered that all the 
Eſtate real and perſonal of Mr. Craggs, be 
applied towards the Relief of the Sufferers in 
the South-Sea Company. 

After this, the late Governors, Ge. of the 
South-Sea Company preſented their ſeveral 
Petitions, praying the Compaſſion of the Houle , 
upon which the Houſe ordered them ſuch re- 
ſpective Portions of their Eſtates as were judged 
ſuitable to their ſeveral Circumſtances, and 
the Shares they had in the late Tranſactions. 
The Remainder, together with the Eſtates 
of Mr. Aiſiabie and Mr. Craggs, were ap- 
pointed to be applied to the Relief of the Suf- 
ferers by the South-Sea Scheme, by a Bill for 
that Purpoſe. 

October 19. the Parliament met, according 
to the Prorogation. They fate till the 715 
of March, 1722; but what paſſed in that 
Seſſion was not very material. And ſoon 


after they had broke up by the King's Proro- 


tion, a Proclamation was publiſhed for diſ- 
ſolving that Parliament, and calling another to 
Meet on the 10th of May following. The 
Meeting of this new Parliament being put 
off till October 9, they met on that Day; and 
the Commons having choſen Spencer Comp- 
ton, Eſq; their Speaker, The next Day the 
King came and made a Speech to the Parlia- 
ment, in which he took Notice of a danger- 
ous. Conſpiracy, formed in. Favour of the 
Pretender, This Speech being delivered, and 


the King retired, a Motion was made in the 


Houſe of Lords for a Bill to ſuſpend the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act, and for empowering his Ma- 


jeſty to ſecure and detain all ſuſpected Perſons, 


till the 247h of October, in the following Year 
1722; which paſſed the Houſe, though not 
without ſtrong Oppoſition. The two Houſes 


having preſented their Addreſſes, this Bill was 
fent down to the Commons, where it was alſo 


paſſed, and received the. Royal Aſſent next 
Day. As ſoon as this Aſſent was given, the 


Lord Carteret informed the Houſe, that the + 


Biſhop of Rocheſter, the Lord Nerth and Grey, 
and the Earl of Orrery, were committed to 
the Tower ; and that his Majeſty defired the 
Conſent of the Houle to detain them there by 
Virtue of that Act; to which the Houſe con- 
ſented, and ſoon after the Duke of Norfolk was 
apprehended. 

November 21, 1722, Chriſtopher Layer, Eſq; 
was tried for High Treaſon at the Kings 
Bench Bar, before the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Pratt, and the Juſtices Pouys, Eyre, and 
Forteſeue- Aland ; and after a long Hearing be 
was found guilty. And on January 15, fol- 
lowing, a Committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons was appointed to examine Chriſtopher 


Layer, in Relation to the ee men- 
tioned 
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tioned in his Majeſty's Specch at the Opening 
the Parliament; of which the ſaid Layer had 
been found guilty. _ 

March 1, 1723, William Pulteney, Eſq; 
who was Chairman of that Committee, report- 
ed the Matter as it appeared to them; which 
Report he read in bis Place, and afterwards 
delivered it in at the Table. 

Upon this Report, three Bills of Pains and 
Penalties were brought in. The firſt was for 
John Plunket, the ſecond for George Kelly, 
and the third for the Biſhop of Rocheſter. The 
two former.were to be impriſoned during the 
King's Pleaſure, and to forfeit their Eſtates ; 
the latter to be deprived of his Office and Be- 
nefice, baniſhed the Kingdom, be guilty of 
Felony if he returned, and it was not to be in 
the King's Power to pardon him without Con- 
ſent of Parliament. And theſe three Bulls 
paſſed the Houſe. And on the 27th of May, 
the King came to the Houſe of Peers, and 
. prorogued the Parliament. 2 
On the 9th of Junuary, 1724, the Parlia- 
ment met again, and fate till April 24. But 
the Occurrences of this Seffion had nothing 
particularly remarkable. 

November 12, the Parliament met; but 
nothing material occurred till Feb. 9, 1725, 
on which Day Mr, Comptroller of the King's 
Houſhold acquainted the Houſe, that he had 
a Meſſage from his Majeſty to the Houſe ; and 
farther, that he was commanded by his Ma- 
jeſty to lay before the Houſe, Copies of ſeve- 


ral Reports and other Papers relating to the 


Maſters in Chancery ; and he delivered in at 
the Table the faid Copies and other Reports. 
And the faid Reports, with ſome of the Pa- 
perts therein referred to, being read, they 
were ordered to he taken into Conſideration 
upon the twelfth of that Month. And this 
being done, a Motion was made, that Thomas 
Earl of Macclesfield, Lord High Chancellor, 
be impeached of High Crimes and Miſde- 
meanors, which was carried in the Affirma- 
tive; and it was ordered that Sir George Oxen- 
don ſhould go up to the Lords, and impeach 
him, which was done accordingly. And a 
Committee was appointed to draw up Articles 
againſt him, The Articles of Impeachment 


being prepared, they were on March 20, car- | 


ried up to the Lords. 


April 20, a Petition was preſented to the 


Houſe of Commons, in the Name of the late 
Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, praying, that Leave 
might be given to bring in a Bill to enable 
the Petitioner to hold and enjoy certain E- 
ſtates; and it was ordered, that a Bill ſhould 


be brought in according to the Prayer of the 


ſaid Petition. 

May 6. came on the Trial of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, which held till the 26. of the 
lame Month, after which the Lords gave 
Judgment that he was Guilty of the High 
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Crimes and Miſdemeanors charged upon him. 
Soon after this, Sentence was paſſed upon 
him, that he ſhould be fined 30, ooo J. and 
remain in the Tower, till he ſhould pay the 
ſame. And ſoon after the King came to the 
Houſe of Peers, May 31, and prorogued the 
Parliament. 3 | 
In May, 1725, his Majeſty re-eſtabliſhed. 
the Degree of Knighthood of the Bath, and 
erected the ſame into a regular Military Order 
for ever, by the Name and Title of the Order 
of the Bath; and on the 17th of June the 
Knights of the Bath were inſtalled in Henry 
the Seventh's Chapel at Weſtminſter with great 
Magnificence. 
January 17, 1720, the Parliament met. The 
King took Notice in his Speech of an Alliance 
made between the Emperor and King of Spain, 
as alſo a Treaty of Commerce between them; 
upon which his Majeſty obſerved, that to pre- 
vent the evil Conſequences of this Conjunction 
to Great Britain, he had entered into a De- 
fenſive Alliance with the Kings of France and 
Pruſſia. The King's Speech was anſwer'd by 
Loyal Addreſſes from both Houſes. «. 
February 10. the Treaty of Hanover con- 
cluded between France, Great Britain, and 


Pruſſia, on the 3d of September, 1725, and 
the Treaties of Peace and Commerce between 


the Emperor and the King of 'Spain, were 
laid before the Houſe of Commons, who re- 
ſolved to take the ſame into Conſideration on 
that Day Sevennight. . 
February 17, both Houſes took thoſe Trea- 
ties into Conſideration, and agreed ſeparately 
to addreſs his Majeſty thereupon; in which 
they promis d to vindicate his Majeſty's Ho- 
nour, in Caſe of any Inſult made upon his 
Territories, not belonging to the Crown of 
Great Britain. N 

May 23, the King came to the Houſe of 
Peers, and prorogued the Parliament. 

This Spring three ſtrong Fleets were ſent 
into the Baltic, to the Coaſt of Spain, and 
into the Weſt-Indies. The firſt under the Com- 
mand of Sir Charles Wager, having attended the 
two Kings of Denmark and Sweden, came on 
the 297h of May before the Iſland of Nargen, 
three Leagues from Revel ; from whence the 
Admiral ſent a Letter to the Czarina, to ac- 
quaint her, that he had Orders to keep the 
Ruſſians from attempting any Hoſtilities on 
their Neighbours. + There was at that Time a 
conſiderable Fleet in the Port of Revel; which 
was well furniſhed with Ammunition and 


Provifions, and à great Number of Land 


Forces were aſſembled, in order to be taken on 
board for ſome ſecret Deſign: But upon the 
Approach of the Britiſb Fleet, the Men of 
War were unrigged, and the Land Forces were 
diſmiſſed. r bene 
The Fleet ſent to Spain, under Sir To 
Jennings, hovered about that Coaſt a long 
* Time. 


i 


Time. The Squadron ſent to the Veſt-In- 
dies under Admiral Hofer, came before Porto- 
Bello in the Gulf of Mexico, where the Gal- 
leons were. But upon the Approach of the 
Britiſb Squadron, the Spaniards unloaded 


them, and carried aſhore the Treaſure they 
contained. 5 1 


Marcb 2, 1727, M. de Palm, the Empe- 
ror's Reſident here, delivered into the Hands 
of his Majeſty, a Memorial in Latin, couched 
in a very indecent Style, unbecoming the Ma- 
jeſty of ſo mighty a Crowned Head; and to 
add to the Indignity, the ſaid Memorial was, 
the next Day, publickly diſperſed, and ſent to 
ſeveral Members of both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, to Aldermen of the City of London, 
and other Perſons of Character. OE 
This Aﬀeont to the Perſon of a King of 
Great Britain was reſented accordingly, The 
Reſident was immediately ordered to depart 
the Kingdom, and the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment concurred in-an Addreſs, ſignifying their 
higheſt Reſentment at ſuch an Inſolenee. This 
Addreſs was ſucceeded by another from the 
City ot London not long after, to the ſame 
Effect; whoſe Example was followed by all 
or moſt of the Cities and Corporations in Great 
ail. 

The Spaniſh Army which had ſate down 
before Gibraltar at the latter End of February, 
was employed to the End of this Reign in the 
Siege of that Place. But after four Months 
ſpent there with very little Advance, a Kind 


of a Pacification made between his Majeſty and 


the King of Spain, gave them a Pretence, 
which they willingly laid hold on, to give over 
any farther Attempts. 24 
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June 3. 1727. his Majeſty ſet out from 
St. James's Palace for his Dominions in Ger- 
many, He paſſed thro' the Territories of the 
Republick, to all Appearance in perfect Health 
till he came to Delden, where he cat his Sup- 
per with a good Appetite ; and among other 
Things part of a Melon. But having ſet out 
again about three the next Morning, his Ma. 


jeſty had not travelled two Hours before he 


felt ſome Gripings of the Cholick. Being ar- 
rived at Linden, where his Dinner was pro- 
vided, he found himſelf unable to cat; upon 
which he was preſently let Blood, and had 
ſuch Remedies, as were judged proper, ad- 
miniſter'd. to him. Thoſe about him wiſh'd 
he would have reſted there ; but his Majeſty 
being deſirous to reach his own Dominions 
with all poſſible Speed, travelled on; and fall. 
ing into a kind of Dozing in his Coach, he 
reſted in the Arms of a Gentleman that ſate 
alone in the Coach with him. About ten that 


Night he arrived at the Duke of York's Pa- 


lace at Oſnabrug., where he was let Blood in 
the Arm and Foot , but theſe Bleedings pro- 
duced no effect; ſo that his Lethargy till in- 
creaſing, he departed this Life on Sunday, 
Tune 11, about one in the Morning, aged ſixty 
ſeven Vears and fourteen Days; being born 
May 28, 1660. He came to the Crown 
Auguſt 1. 1714. So that he reign'd twelve 
Years, ten Months, and ten Days. He was 
marry d November 21, 1682, to Sophia Doro- 
thea, Daughter of the Duke of Zell; who died 
November 3, before. By this Marriage, he had 
George Auguſtus, Prince of Vales, his pre- 
ſent Majeſty ; and Sophia Dorothy, married to 
the King of Praia. | 
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Queen ANNE” 's R 


J. 51 E Inaugurati on or Coronati on Me- 
dal. 5 | 


In. the Right Side is the Queen's Head, or 
Buſto, with this Inſcription, ANNA. D. G. 
MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB, REGINA. 

| That is, Anne ' by. the Grace of God, Queen 
, Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 

In the Reverſe is repreſented Pallas, holding 
her Agzs in her Left Hand, and a Thun- 
"hed i in her Right, ready to ftrike at the 
dra, (the Emblem of Rebellion, Sedition, 
Schiſm, Hereſy, Sc.) that lies beneath her; 
with this —— VIC EM. GE RI T. 
- ILLA.! 
: tbe Thunkerer's Vitegerent, | _ 

In the Exergue are theſe: Words, IN AV OV 
RAT. XXIII. AP. Mc. that is, 
Crowned, April 23, 1708 1 AL il 


II. The Queen and Prince George. ali II 


Io:the'RightSide; the Quee n's Buſts; i with the 


ſame Legend, or Infcription, as in on firſt 
Medal z IIIA IU n 92H 2 11 
l the! Reverſe, the Buſto of his * Nah- 
neſs Prince George of Denmark, the Queen's 
Royal Conſort, vir this Legend, GEO. 
a PR. M. ADM. ET. DVX. 
SVB. ANG EI that.is, Gh Da- 
5 nie Princes Naguns Admiralir: E Du Su- 
premus Angliæ. In Engliſh," 
F Denmark, 'H/gh Alber, and Genera- 


Mo of England 1 Þ G49 5 ; * 21 zetl! 


i. In the Right Sick) the Queen's! Head 
. Crown'd, the reſt as in the firſt Medal. 

8 beoH 'n2200 chi 
11 the Reverſe, a Town ſbbfibg 
a A witkl Cuhfibn and Mortirs, 
S VINR SGN TM VM Vo BANDUNT- 
STNW Do N een Stringth aud 
e to lobe) bas tt woT 211 10 
din 


d. an bitter'd 


- 
- : 


TONANTIS. that is, Sbe is - 


Prince 


2 el ach cl 
10 {Le 
awiththisMdttoy! In the Reverke the- Queen on her” 3 1 
boldiäg a Scrbll WFT in hs __ 


MEDALS. 


1117 


In ihe Eine, CAPTIS COLONIA: 


. TRAIANA. VENLOA”RVRE- 


MOND A. STEPHANOVERPA. 


waert, Venlo, Ruremonde, Serenl per and | 
| Liege, taken T—_ 5 


IV. Vigo Expedition, | 


L EODIO. .MDCCII, chat is, Keyſerſ- 


8 1 
4 Lk JEJS TM 


In the Right Side the Queen J Head, crown xd, 


In the Reverſe, the Harbour of 7 


Sc. as the preceding. g 
i Sp ain, 


| the: Confederate Fleet before it, and the 


French and Spuniſb Ships on Firt' il it; 


| 2; prom 
955 N AEDs Ay French 91 2 _ * 


Ini the Exergue, 


GAL, R Tr. HSP. CLASBE: 


this Legend, AN ET. INe E,. NSA, 


that is, 
Capia & inbenſa Gullorum & 


A. VIOVMM. XII. er. 


- MDCCH. * chat, "A Vigo, WP. of 


October, 1702. 


v. 


W. 2 N 


In the Right Side, the een's Bu 0, A 
in the Second Medal. 0 Ws en's fo 4 


5 In the Revetle, the Duke of eh on 


Horſeback; the Province of Gellerland pi pre- 
ſenting to him, niiher Knees, the Keys off 


(Towns in a Baidn, with this Moto, SE SINE. 


CLADE: VIC OR. hät ie 


10 
4 HO. LI MBIVR/GO! PF th 
TOR Huy; ant Limburg alen 1 1705 


2127 1111 NN Ayu. FiL LIN 


| een 
b Seien Singe, 5 died 
the Bang ATS. oN NA 


15 


n \&* 72 


VI. The Queen s Bounty tothe Clergy + I 
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the Right Side, a e ac, G. 


Handpand Hör 
men dteturning 
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with this Legend, PIETAS. AVGVSTA. 


-Munificence, _ © 
In the 
CIMIS. ECCLESIK. CONCE SSIS. 


MDCCIV. that is The Firft 
Derbe remitted to 2 . I 70 


| VII. Battle of Blenheim. 


In the Right Side the Queen's Buſto, 8 as 
in the firſt Medal. 

In the Reverſe, Britannia, with her 8 
her Right Hand, and Victory with her At- 
tributes in her Left: near her, a Captive 
pinion'd on Trophies; with this Legend, 
DE. GALL. ET. BAV. AD BI. EN. 
HEIM. chat is, De Galli & Bavaris. ad 
Blenheim : In Engliſh, Of the French and 
Bavarians at Blenheim. - 

In the Exergue, CAPT. ET. CAS. XXX. 

NE SIGN. RELAT. CLXHI. MDCCIV. 
chat is, Gta & Caſa triginta Milla, Signa 

relata cemum ſexaginta tria, 1704. In Eu- 

. gliſh, Thirty thouſand Meri talen or killed, 

and one Rt fixty three Standards or Co- 
urs carried off, 1704. 


VIII. Sea F ight, and taking of Gibraltar 


Ih the Rig bt Side, the Queen' s Buſto, &c. as 
M0 the firſt Medal, 1 
In the Reverſe, . Neptune in his Chariot, drawn 
by Sea Horſes, with his Trident, and a Na- 
val Crown; in his Right Hand, and in his 
Left a Mural Crown, which he preſents 'to 
Britannia. The Legend, VICTORIX. 
NAVAL Es, chat is, Naval Viffories. ' 
In the Exergue, CALPE. EXPVG. ET. 
ALA, VICT. MDCCIV. chat is, 


© Calpe cxpugnata & Gallis Vittis, 1704: In 
- Engliſh, Gibraltar falen, and the French 


e 0 
IX. The Battle of Rn., 620055 * 


In the Right Side, the Queen's Head! ow! 

with the uſual Inſcription 6 4 

In the Reverſe, Two flying Fames, holding a 
Map; with this Legrn d, GAL LIS. Ab. 
RANMELLIEs. VIETIS. XII. MAll. 
MDCCVI. that is, The French pans 
at Ramellics, May 12, 1706. : 

In the Exergue, FLANDR. ET. BRA- 


2 17 
17 2 
= . = 


"BAN T. RECEPT. that is, Handria & 


Brubantia receptis. In Engh 5 F wade rs 
and Brabant recover” d. L 


X. The hu af Barca. - 3 ET 
„ * 3 5 
* 


Ia the Right Side the Queen's Head, G. ” 
In the Reyerſe, the City of Bancalia, and 
aber it 125 dun. . 8 * In- 
11 


E vplanation of the Hiſtorical Medals of 


That is, The Emprojs's, a the Queen's Prone | 
Exergue, | PrRIMITHS. ET. DE 
Fruits and 


XI. The Unich Meaar, - x F\ 


ar in 


In the Exergue, AD-FRETVM.EDIN- 


XIH. The Battle of Quinte, 85 
In the Right Sitle the Qseen's Heal, Se. as 


In the Reverſe, a monumental Pillar, on N. 


1 In the'Exergue, XXX. Wut: MDCCV vu. 


XIV. The taking ef Lig. "oft 1 
ih the Right Side the Queen's Head, ET „ 
In the Reverſe, Vidory, with « Pale Branch 
- in her Left, which ſhe holds over the Plan 


= 
— 


W 


ſcription, BARCELONA. LIB. GAL. 
EIS. FVG. chat is, Barcelona li erata, 
Galli fupatis." In Engliſh, ain boo ered, "3 
and Ile French put to ER bt. 

In the Exergue, I. I. MDOCY J that Is, 
May the ft, 1206. 
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In the Right Side is the Queen's Buſto, with à 
Crown on her Head, (as in Medal XXV.) 
the Star of the Garter on her Left Breaſt, 
and the uſual Inſcription. 

In the Reverſe, are the Arms of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, on a Pedeſtal; 
in which is the Queen's Cypher, A. XN. ſup. 
ported by the Exgliſb Unicorn, and the Scotch 
Lion; with this Legend, MA II. I. 
MDCCVII. that is, The 7 of May, 1707. 
Denoting the Beginning of the LED, 


XII. The Invaſion Repell'd. 
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In the Right Side is the 8 $ Head, with 
the uſual Inſcription- 
In the Reverſe is repreſented the Firth and Ca 
ſtle of Edinburgh, a French Fleet at Sea, and 
the City of Edinburgb imploring, on her 
Knees, the Aſſiſtance of Britannia; why 
preſenting her Spear to the Enemy deter 
them from Landing; with this 
CLASS E. GALL. FVG. that ia, d 
Gullorum fugata. I. Engliſh,” Then F cench 
Bleet put to Flight,” | 
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DAY 


BVRG. XIV.MAR TH: MDCCVHIL, 
that is, Ad | Fretum Edinburgi, 14 Martit, 
1708. In * ee In n Fir, 
March 14, 1705. 


in the Mth, or Union Medal. 


Top of which ſtands Victory, adorn'd with 
the Trophies. of the Standards and Colours 
of Frante, and two Captives ; with this Le- 
gend, GALL IS. AD. ALDENARD E. 
VICTIS. that is, Gallis ad  Aldenardam 7 
viftis, In Engliſh, Ke Evens hong pra 4 
at Oudenatde. ,, 


that is, The 100 of June, 1708.2 © M 
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in the Union Medal. 
in her Right Hand, and a Flower-de-Luce 
of the Town and Citadel of " oy 
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ſhe has ſnatch d the French Arms from it; 
with this Legend, IN SVL. APT. 


MDCCVIII. In Engliſb, Liſle taken, 1708. 
XV. The taking of Sardinia ind Minorca. 


In the Right Side, the Queen! s Head, plain, 

with the uſua! Inſcription. 

In the Reverſe, Yi#ory in a Sea- conch, between 
Two Iſlands, holding a Palm Branch in her 
Right Hand, and the Britiſh Standard in her 
Left; with this Legend, SARDINIA. 
ET. BALEARIS. MINOR. CAP T. 
that is, Sardinia and Minorca taken. _ 

In the Exergue is only the Date of the Tear 


MDCCVIIL 1708. 


XVI. The taking of Te ournay. 


in the Right Side, the Queen's Head, plain; 5 


with the uſual Inſcription, 

In the Reverle, Britannia, leaning with her 
Right Arm on her Shield, ſupported by a 
Trophy of Artillery, and holding i in her Left 
Hand her Spear adorn'd witK a Mural Crown, 
and a Town at a Diſtance ; with this "FO 
gend, TORNACO. EXPVGNATO. 


that is, Tournay talen. | 
In the Exergue is only the Date of the Year 


MDCCIX. 1709: 
XVII. The Battle of Taifniere, or Maſplaquet. 


In the Right Side the Queen's Head, crown'd, 
Cc. as in the Union Medal, Numb. XI: 

In the Reverſe is repreſented a Fight i in aWood, 
and Victory flying over it, with Garlands of 
Laurel in her Hands; with this Motto, 
CONCORDIA. ET. VIRTVTE. 
In Engh/h, By Concord and Fortitude, 


In the Exergue, GALLIS. AD. TAISNI E- ' 


RE. DE. VICTIS. AVG. XXXI. 


MDCCIX. 
quiſhed at Taiſniere, Aug. 31, 1709. 


XVIII. The taking of Mons. 


In the Right Side, the Queen! 8 Head. plain, Se. 
In the Reverſe, the Town of Mons, and Vi- 
Cory flying over it, with a Laurel Garland 
in her Right Hand, and a Palm Branch in 
her Left; 
TIBVS. IN. HAN NON IA. 
In Engliſp, Mons in Hainault e 7 
In the Exergue, the Date of the beer 


1799. 


XIX. The wteing of che Preneh 1240 and be 
king of Douay. 


In the Right Side, is the „ 8 Head, with 


a Laurel, and this Inſeription, A NN A. 
AV G Vs TA, that is, Anne 2 8 


Oucen A N N E' s KReigi. 


In the Reverſe, a Trophy on a Pedeſtal, 


| In the Reverſe, Horſemen fi 


In Prghſb; The Prench van- 
XXI. Battle 47 Saragiſe: 


with this Inſcription, ebf | 
APTIS. 5 


859 


In the Reverſe is repreſented a monumental 
Pillar, with Trophies, on which Victory 
ſuſpends a Shield, crown'd with a Mural 
Crown, and in which ate inſcribed theſe 
Words, SALVS. PROVIN. that is, Sa- 


lus Provincie, The Safety of the Province ; 
at a Diſtance, the French flying. before the 
Confederates , with this Inſcription; »VAL- 
LO, GALLORVM. DIRVTO. In 
Engl ifh, The Lines of the French levelled. 
In the Exergue, ET. DVACO..CAPTO. 
MDCCKX. that is, And Douay e 1980: 


XX The raking of Bethune and other Town: 


In the Right Side, the Queen? 8 Head; and. In- 
ſcription, as in the preceding, Numb. XIX. 
with 
this Legend, BET H VNIA. FANO. 
STI. VENANTII. ET. ARIA. CAPTIS. 

In Engliſh, Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire 

, taken, 

In the Exergue, INSPECTAN Tt, GALL, 
CENT. MILL. MDCCX. chat is, is 
hectantibus Gallorum centents millibus. In 
Engliſh, In Sight of. a 1 thouſand 


French, 1710. 


XXI. The Battle of Amenara. 


1 the Right ide che. een ns Ballo, 1 "BY 
. ſcription, as in the Douay Medal, No, XIX. + 
hting, the Con- 
queror's: Side. diſtin abel by a Standard, 
with a Roſe; and 'T! iſtle crown'd, dcnoting 
the Britsfþ Squad ri rons ; the Le end; PVG- 
NA EQVESTRIS, that is, wrſe Fight. 
In the Exergue, HISPANIS. AD. AL- 
 MENARAM., VICT, IVLII. XVI. 
MDCCKX. that is, abe 40 menaram 
vittis, Julii 16, 1710. nglſh, Ne 


Spaniards vangqurſh'd at Almenara, 


at 1 July 15 
1 | 


In the Right Side, the cs 8 Head 5 4 In- 
ſeription, as the preceding, or No. XIX. 
In the Reverſe, the Queeti fitting on her 
Throne, with Bag 8 in her Left Hand, 
Ticken p 
ards - e Legen 
10A T8. that is, The Spaniards to- 
_- Zally routed. 


2 in 
Engliſh, A. Saragoſla, Auguſt 95 7. | 


XXIII. The taking of Ankle 15 : Fo pw 
In the Right Side the ( 
Numb. XIX. 


ts her with Colours and Stand- 1 
d, HISPANIS. PRO. 


85 Prergve, AD. CASAREAM. Av. 
' * *6VSTAM, AVO. IX. MDCCX. 
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1 IN Mater Britamia ſitting on a great 
4 holding her Spear in her Right Hand, 
und ber Shield: in her Left; inſcribed With 
>” this Motto] FORT VNA. MANE NS. 

| - that's, "Conſtant Porfune : A Soldier on his 
E Knee, delivering: up to her his Muſket and 
4. 1 Sora J and by him a Mural Crown : The 
al e, of Bauchain' at ſome Diſtance; the 
egend, HOSTES. AD. DEDITIO- 

0 14 COACT I. In Engliſh, The Ent- 

cel to ſurrender. . __ 

In VA LLO. GAL LO RV M. 
S8 PERATO. ET. BY CHEMIO. 
CAPTO. MDCCXI. In Engliſh, The 

* French Lines e ang Bouchalh taken, 
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Beſides the 5 Medals aber men- 
tioned, there were ſtruck Three others about 
the Beginning of Queen Aunes Reign, "which 
TT call Mlegorical, for Diſtinction fake. 
The Firſt is a Medallion, or large Medal; 
juſt as the F. pure (Numb. XXV. ) repreſents i it. 


In the Right Side is the Queen's Buſto, the 
Crown on ber Head, with her Royal Robes; 
77 Ge forge, &c. With the uſual Tafeription 

everſe, Pallas, with her Spear in 

5 1 ight Hand, and her Ægis i in her Left. 
The Motto, NOV. FPALLADIVM. 

ee that i is, „ Se is the of of 
New 8 


ne hp i her 15 Shea t wher ra- 
1, 170122.) a that 


her Fr. al nr h LTP 5a 41 
oa eg Numb. XXVI. Was as hirenpon 


nm], N 8 71 Ai vide? and this Inſcription, 
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XXIV. The peace Medal. 


In the Right Side the Queen's Head, with 
a Laurel, and the uſual Inſcription, Us, 
ANNA. P. G. MAG: Sc. G. 

In the Reyerſe, Britannia, holding an Olive 
Branch in her Right Hand, and "her Shield 
and Spear in her Left: Befote her, Ships 
under Sail ; and behind her, at fore D. 
ſtance, a Man ploughing, and another ſow- 
ing a Field. The Motto, COMP OS1- 
'T.1S., VENERANTVR. AR MIS, 
In Engl: iſh, Peace gains them Ve enerati on and 


* a Exergue, the Date of the Vear 
MDCCXIIL 1713. 


& MEDALS. 


In the Reverſe, a Heart ſurrounded with 
, Boughs of Oak and Laurel, and a Crown 
over it; underneath this Motto, ATAVIS. 
REG I BVS. In Engliſb, From Royal Pro- 
genitors: with this neren ENTIRELY 
ENGLISH. 


The Queen, in her Speech to her Parlia- 
ment, Nov. q, 1703. having declar'd her earne 
Defires to ſee her Subjects in Perfect Peace and 
Union; à Medal, Numb. XXVII. was there- 

upon ſtruck. 


In the Rizht Side, the Queen's Head, crown 

With the uſual Inſcription. 

In the Reverſe, is a Chain of Hege like the 
Collar of SS of the; moſt Noble Order of the 
{ "Garters another Heart in the Star, and a 
Crown. over it; in the middle, this? Motto, 
QS SEPARABIT ? that. i EE 17297 
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PS HO | A. | Thomas Becket Archbiſho of Canterbu „lain at the Altar, 194. 
EORG E Abbot, Archbiſhop of Caterbury, kills a Man The Duke of Bedford — Regent e 393. He 8 
by Accident, 635 6 the French King retire before him, 395. He falls out with 


Zitators in the Parliament Army, 678, 679, 681 the Duke of Burgundy, 407. His Death, 408 
The Triple Alliance concluded by King Charles II. 736 The Affair of the ſeven Biſhops, in the Time of King James 
Duke of ann makes Suit to Queen Elizabeth, 576. He II. 753, 754, 755 | ; | 
comes di England, 581 General Blake's Actions in the War of the Rump Parliament 


Alterationsin Religion made by the Parliament under Q. EI. with Holland, 703, 704, 705, 706. His Succeſſes in the 


| HS | Mediterranean, 710. His brave Attempts on them at the Ca- | 
| Aﬀred Kinj of England, 78 | ris is. | _ | 


The All{ſurprized at Denain, $38 | Sir George Booth's Riſing, 716 $2] | 
Archbiſhoſ of St. Andrews murdered, 740 25 | Duke of Burgundy murdered by the Dauphin of France, 389 
Anne Balle, married to King Her. VIII. 498. Crowned, ibid. An unſucceſsful Attempt on Fre under King William III. 772 
She is cimmitted to the Tower, and beheaded, 505, 506. Britain, ſubdued by the Romam, 7. Quitteu by them, 26 | 
Anne of Che, married to K. Hen. VIII. 5 12. Noel 513 Robert Bruce attempts to make himſelf King of Scotland. 285 95 
- Lady Ams Daughter of the Duke of 7974, married to Prince He is defeated by the Earl of Pembroke, 286. Invading Eu- 
George q Denmark, 746, She retires from London, 758. She gland, 296 * 3 , | | 
has a Dfference with her Siſter Queen Mary, 773. She be- Edward Bryce, crowned King of Feland, 296. He is llain in a 1 
comes Queen, 784 5 Battle, ibid. . Is | \ . + 
Arne, Quen of Great Britain, begins her Reign, 784. The The Duke of Buckingham joins with the Duke of Glouceſter, 441 ws 6 
State ol Affairs at that Time, ibid. She promiſes to allow a e plots with the Biſhop of E to pull him down, 451. He 8: 
© hundres thouſand Pounds per Annum, out of her Revenue for is betrayed and beheaded, 454. +. ey? 
the Pulick Service, 785. She declares War againſt France, Mr. George Villiers made Earl of Buckingham, 629. He is at- 


ibid. Jer Anſwer to the Parliament's Addreſs about a ſecond tacked in the Houſe of Commons, 641. Accuſed of High x. : eG 


— 
E * 
_— * 


Marriafe, 819. She changes her Miniſtry, 830. The Al- Treaſon by the Earl of Brifal, 644. His Expedition to che 9 

lies intrpoſe about it, 11d. She begins to treat of a Peace, Iſle of Rhee, 645. He is murdered by Felton, 646. _ ; 3 
833. Her Health declines, 840. She makes her laſt Speech | ; . . _ 5 ll 

to the Rrliament, 841. Her Death and Burial, ibid. * 55 DES a. 5 
The Earlbf Argyle invades Scotland in Concert with the Duke of Alais, taken by King Edward III. 325. Retaken by the 

Mamma h, 748. He is taken and beheaded, z6:i4. yg French, 551 ws RN 


The & Armada ſent to invade England, 596, 597, Their Canutus, ſecond Dany King in iakind role © LN x 
Detcati 598. REN |, Cardinal Campejus ſent by the Pope to judge of the Marriage of 

' Arthur Kbg of Britain, 41 | | King Henry VIII. with Queen Katharine, 499. 
Prince -Athur, Competitor of King John, 218. He is taken Duke of Cambridge, a Writ demanded for him, 811 
Priſont, and dies, 223 | | Charles III. of Spain comes into England, 789. He fails to 
Prince Athur, Son to Henry VII. marries the Lady Katharine of Portugal, 790. He {goes to Spain with the Earl of Peterbo- 
pain, 80. His Death, 481. rougb, and lands in Catalonia, 798. The Danger he was in 
Articles pf Peace in Queen Anne's Time, made publick, 834 at Barcelona, 803. His noble Reſolution, ibid. His ill 
: Bo = Conduct afterwards, 804. He is elected Emperor of Ger- 

King of England. 8 | 


| fi | | _ many, 832 
The Sieje of Athlone in J. Hand by General Ginkle, 768 _ Cbarles I. King of Great Britain proclaimed, 641. His Mar- 
f | riage, ibid. He diſſolves his firlt Parliament, 642. Begins a = Ao NO 
| . 1 3 War with Spain, ibid. He borrows Money by Letters o... 
ig ton's Plot againſt Queen Elizabeth, 589 3 | Privy Seal, ibid. He calls a ſecond Parliament; id. He r 
B bn Baliol, Competitor for the Scoztifþ Crown, adjudged impriſons the Earl of Arundel, ibid. Is offended with the 
Kingof Scotland by Edward I. 273. He afterwards falls at Commons, and ſpeaks ſharply to them, 643. He conſenta 


- _ Varjnce with him, 2 a RG to the Petition of Right, 645. Diſſolves them, and impri- 5 
Barcelza, te raiſing of — Siege thereof, 804 dong ſome of the Members, ibid. His Declaration, 647. 110 e n ; 
The 3attle. of Haſtings, 125 of Lewes, 260 ſends Aid to the King of Sweden, 647. He puts in Force ts 8 } 

of Evehham, 262 —of Falkirk, 281 of Ban- Law of Knighthood, bid. He makes a Progre6.into Sg. 


_ mclbourn, 294. of Halli drum hill, 315 of land, 648. His Intentions to introduce a Liturgy there, Bt. 
075. 323 -of Paiftiers, 327 ——— of Agincourt, He raiſes an Army againlt the Scots, and goes againit them 

38), 382, 383—_—_——of St. Aang 422———of Bar: | in Perſon, 653. He makes a Pacification withchem, 654. 
1 435——of Texuhſbury, 456— of Boſworth, He callsa new Parliament, 655. He diſſolves it, 656. 115 ay, 
49), 460———of Spurs, 489 of Fhddon Field, We 


" 5 0 


4 of St. Quintin, 550- of Eagebili, 664 


1 


1 2 at Brentford, 665% at Stratton, 665 ets hit it, 668. to. 4 

k in Chalgrove Field, 666 of Lanſdowne, 667 ——  , the Houſe of-Commons"to-leize five ofthe Members, Ss K 

9 of Round-wgy-down, 66 —of Newberry, 668— Removes to Jer and ilues our Commiſſions of A, ,, 
al Newark, 670 t Cropredy Bridge, 68 | Is denied Entrance into Hull by Sin Fobn Hotham, 56 3 fl.. 


1 ooo The Battle of Nah, 674————of bels, and ſets up his Standard at Noteinghim, hid The - © 
: 6 , | 4 4 | 


4 eier, 701 of Seagmore, 749 —of the Boyne, the: Seats, 628% 1 RR 
'Y k of Steenkirk, 1 Brought * N EY | 
l — of Alnanza, 809 f Ouderard, 816 777 Vs Behaviour | bo. + NE 8 tag x &; 4 
If Whnendale, 817. —of . $3 or M. t, 821 75 Buvigl, _ - a 
— of Almenara, 82. — of Saragaſſa, 828... * cutlanad. 
f Villa Vicieſa, 829 n e ſong” * 
| — UhQorof Boverie declares for Frances, 5 ß. 401 
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8 from Woreefer, 702. Goes into Germany, 709. . Sends a 


Letter to General Monk, who accepts it, 722. Comes to 


Breda, ibid. His Letters and Declaration from thence pre- 


ſented to the great Bodies. ibid. Return, 723. Counſellors 
and Servants, ibid. Marries the Irfanta of Portugal, 727. 
Iſſues out a Declaration, diſpenſing with the Act of Uni- 
formity, 728. Begins to prepare for a War with Hadland, 
729. Declares War, ibid. The Biſhopbf Munſter joins with 
him, 730. Declares War with France and Denmark, 731. 
Concludes the. Triple Alliance, 736. Enters into ſecret Ne- 
gotiations with France, 737. Declares War aguinſt Holland, 
738. Makes Peace with the Dutch, 740. Falls fick, 741. 
Some Lords offer a Petition againſt the calling a Parliament 
at Oxford, which he rejeQs, id. Diſſolves the Parliament 
at Oxford, 743. Seizes the Charter of the City, and impoſes 
hard Conditions on the Citizens, 745. Gives new Charters 
to moſt of the Corporations in Engiand, ibid. Jr es a great 
Alteration in Affairs, 746. His Death and Burial, 746, 


The Burnin x of the Enxgliß Ships at Chatham, 734 | 

Church of £ng/and dangerouſly attacked by the Papiſts under 
King James II. 751, 752 

City of Londin has a Que Warranto brought againſt it, upon 
which the Liberties thereof are {e:z:d into the King's Hands. 
Its Charter reſtored, 756 a 

Earl of Clarendon attacked by the Earl of Briflo/, 729. His 
Fall and Baniſhment, 735 | | 


. Clergy. of the Church of England write againſt Popery with 


- great Succeſs, 751, The noble Stand they made, 752. The 
dangerous Snare laid for them by the King's ſecond Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conſcience, 753 | 

Ten Competitors at once for the Kingdom of Scotland 273 
The Corporations ſurrender their Charters to King Charles II. 


| 838 er 497. He is ſent to Rome to prove the 


Unlawfulneſs of the Ki-.g's Marriage, ibid. He is made 
.  Archbiſhopof Canterbury, 498. He is ſent to the Tower, 
542. He is condemned to be burnt, 548 " 

Thomas Cronreell in great Eſteem with King Henry VIII. ow 
He is made Viſitor General, 02. He is made Earl of E/zx, 
512. He is impriſoned and beheaded, 0 and 513 

Oliver Cronrwell, lands in treland, 694. He takes Drogheda by 
Storm, and puts all to the Sword, ibid. He ſubdues leland, 
ibid. He is made General of the Parliament Forces, 697. 
He turns the Rump out of Doors, 507. He calls another 
Parliament, ibid. They diſſolve themſelves, and ſurrender 
the Power into his Hands; upon which he is made Protector, 
70 He makes Peace with the Dutch, ibid. The Powers 

of Europe court him, 709, He calls a Parliament, but ſoon 

diſſolves them, ibid. He makes an Attempt upon Hipaniola, 
fails in the Attempt, but takes Famaica, 710, The humble 
Petition and Advice to him to make himſelf King, rejected 

by him, 154. He aſſiſts the French in Flanders, 711. He is 
inſtalled Protector, ibid. He falls ſick, and dies ſoon aſter, 
712, 71 

Richard Cram, proclaimed Protector, 714. The Army 
grows diſaff. Qed to him, ibid. He calls a Parliament, 715. 

"The Army make him diſſolve it, and no longer regard him, 

ibid. hs 


D. ; | 

Ord. Darnley married to the Queen of Scots, 566. He is 
ſtrangled in his Bed, 567 | , 
Daviſon impriſoned for the Death of the Queen of Scar, 595 
Capt. Drake fails round the World, 581 50 
Duel between Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, 8 39 | 
Dunkirk taken by the Engljb and French, 711. Sold to France, 

727: Surrendered to Queen Aue Troops, 838. Demo- 

| iſhed,” 840 - e ata re ae? | 
Lord Viſcount Dundee raiſes Troubles in Scotland againſt King 

Millan III. 764. Slain in Battle, bike! | 


The Dutch Smyrna Fleet attacked, 73 oy | 

The Datch invaded by the French King, 739. Driven to great 
- Extremities, i. They reſolve to go with one Conſent to 
e the Euf Indis rather than ſubmit to the King of France, ibid. 


The Dutch reſuſe to ſtrike Sail to the 8 Yacht, 738 


Cclefiaſtical Commiſſion ſet up by King James IT, 752 
=; . of England, 7 e ee 75 
Edgar ' Atheling, Grandion to Edu, Tronfide, 118. Oppoſes 
| Wilkam the Conqueror, 136. Submits to him, and retires, 

2140 | : 2 TIM NY 4 43 2, 1 | 
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of England, 105. Murthered 106 


— 
\ 


Hau King of England, 10 : 
Etward the Elder, King of England, 83 
Ear the Martyr, King of Egland, os 
_ Edward the Conſeſſor, King of Englana, 12 
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Edward, Son of King Henry III. is taken Priſoner by the Baron, 
at the Battle of Leaves, 261. Eſcapes, and routs them at the 
Battle of Evgham, 262 pe | 
Edward I. King of England, in the Holy Land when his Father 
Henry III. died, 267. His Valour there, and hi; dangerous 
Wound and Cure, ibid. Is crowned, 268. Units Va, to 
the Crown of England, 272. Is made Arbitrator between the 
Competitors for the Crown of Scotland, 273. He enter, 
Scotland, and ſubdues it, 276. A ſecond Expedition there 
281. His laſt Expedition into Scotland, 286, HisDeath and 
Burial, 287 | | | 
Edward II. King of England, his ill Conduct, 288. Contention 
with the Nobles about Gaveftor, ibid. Is defeted by the 
Scots at Bannockſbrurn, 294. Takes a new Favorite, 4, h 
Sfencer, 297, The Lords take up Arms againſt him, 208 
The King reduces them to Submiſſion, and pus many ws 
them to Death, 299. His Queen comes to Egland, and 
brings an Army againſt him, 303. Is forſaken > all, 30 
Is impriſoned, ibid. Is depoſed by the Patliazent, 305. 
His miſerable Death, 38 1344 fg 
Edward III. King of England crowned 306. Claim the Crown 
of France, 310. Makes War upon France, 315. Defeats the 
French in a Sea-Fight, 317. He ſends a Challepe to the. 
French King, ibid. Concludes a Truce, 318. Repls a Scorch 
Invaſion, 320. Enters France 322. Wins the Batt» of Creſ 
323. The Scots repulſed by the Queen, and teir King 
taken, 325. Takes Calais, ibid. Inſtitutes the Nble Order 
of the Garter, 326. Death and Burial, 337 
Eztzvard the Black Prince takes John King of Frane Priſoner 
the Battle of Poi#iers, 327., Goes into Spain, 3 2. He 
ies, 336 | Yes A Of 
Edevard iv. King of England engages King Herr VI. near 
Torsion in Yorkſbire, and defeats him, 428. Is dromed, 429. 
Marries the Lady Elxabeth Gray, 430. Is ſurprized ly the Earl 
of Marauict, and made Priſoner, but ſoon eſcapes, 432. I 
forſaken on the ſudden, and forced to fly to the Dule of Bur- 
gundy, 434. Finds Aſſiſtance, and lands in Yorkjre, 435. 
Diffimulation, ibid. Comes to London, where Kin: Hemy is 
delivered to him, ibid. Meets the Earl of Warwick t Barn, 
where, after a bloody Fight, the Earl is ſlain, 151d. Defeats 
Queen Margaret's Army at the Battle of Tewlfbury,and takes 
her Priſoner, 436. Paſſes over into France, 437 Makes 
Peace with the French King, 438. Has an Interv:w with 
him, bid. Enters Scotland, 440, His Death, 441 
Edward V. preclaimed King of England, 441. Th wicked 
Policies of the Duke of Gloucefter to get him into hz Hands, 
442. Is conveyed to the Tower, 444. Is murtheed with 
his Brother Richard, 450. Their Bones found alroſt Two 
hundred Years — 1 ; : 
Edward VI. King of Eng/and crowned, 521. Exclude his two 
Siſters, Mary and Elizabeth, from the Crown, andappoints 
the Lady Fane Grey his Succeſſor, 538. Death anc Burial, 
3 | . 
Edwyn, King of England, 91 
FF be firſt King of england, 68 | 
Elizabeth, Queen of England crowned, 553. She is ſoght for 
in Marriage by King Ph:liy of Spain, 554. She maks Peace 
with France, 557. Sends an Army to afliſt the Score Lords, 
58. She a the French Proteſtants, 571. A Match 
ween her and the Duke of A propoſed to he, 580. 
She ſequeſters the Treaſure brought from the Indies h Cap- 
tain Drake, 581. Plots,againſt her in Behalf of theQueen 
of Scots, 589, 590. She puts the Queen of Scots to Neath, ' 
595. She fits out a Navy againſt the Spaniard, $96 She 
ſends a Fleet to Portugal with Don Antonio, 599. Her Death 
and Burial, 610 3 Fr 
The Biſhop of E's politick Management with the Due of 
' Buckingham, 451 | | . 
Robert Earl of Eſſex takes Cadiz, 601. Is ſent with a 0 
' againſt the Spaniards, 602. Is made Earl Marſhal,ibid- 
The Queen gives him a Box on the Ear, ibid. Is ſent into 
| Treland, and makes a Truce, upon which be is impriſond at 
his Return, 603, 604. Is brought to a private Trial, 105- 
" Raiſes an Inſurrection, 606, 607. Is tried, found Gulty, 
and Beheaded, 608 9 5 
Earl of Eher, General of the Parliament Army, 664 
Earl of Et cuts his Throat in the Tower, 746 
Ethelbald King of England, 5, | 
Ethelbert King of England, ibid 
Ethelred King of England, ibid 
Ethelred II. King of "England, 97 
Ethehwu pigs be England,” 73, | L 
Prince Eigene of Save raiſes the Siege of Tu;in, 805+ Cone | 
into England, 835 we ad, a6 by 


The Exchequer ſhut up by King Charks IT. 738 


IR Fobn Fermwick's Caſe, 776 es : 
The Fire of London, 733 J. | 


' 


Duke of Ghcefter made Protector to Henry VI. 393. 


1 


The Kingdom of France totally recovered by the French in the 
Time of Henry VI, ’„ 


2 F 


Tephen Gar diner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, his Hatred to the Pro- 
8 teſtants, 542, 546. His ſtrange Death, 548. 
Pierce .Gavefion, the Favourite of King Edward II. 285, 286, 
His Greatneſs, Fall, and Death, 289, 292. 
Prince George of Denmark dies, 8 19. | 
George I, King of Great Britain, proclaim'd, 842. Comes into 
Great Britain, 902. A Difference between his Majeſty and 
the Prince, 843. Declares War againſt Spain, 851. Re- 
ſores the Order of the Bath, 855. An Affront offer'd him 
by Count Paln, the Emperor's Miniſter, 856. His Death, 
— | | 
Gibraltar taken by Sir George Rooke, 794, Drives the French 
and Spaniards from before it, 795. A ſecond unſucceſsful 
Siege thereof, 805. 
General Ginc#{:'s Acts in lreland, 768, 769, 
The Maſſacre at Glencoe, 774. | 
Is mur- 
der'd privately, 415, TER.” 
-Gheefler beſieg d by King Charles I, 667. Reliev'd by the Earl 
of Ex, 668. EEO 1 28 
Henry Duke of Glace,, Brother to King Charles dies, 725. 
Duke of Ghcefter, Son to Princeſs Anne of Denmark, dies, 780. 
Sir Edmordbury Godfrey murder'd, 740. 3 
Earl Godwyn's Cruelty to Prinee A/fred, 111. His Death, 117. 
Gregg's Treaſon, 813. Is executed for it, 8 15. | 
Gunponder Treaſon, 616, 617, 618. | 


Ute Hamilton kill'd in a Duel, 893. 
Hardilnute the 4th Danih King in England, 111. 
Mr. Harley ftabb'd by Guiſcard, 832. Is made Earl of Oxford, 
ibid. ES, 
Harold Harefoot, third Daniſs King in England, 109. 
Harold, ſecond Engizh King after the Danes, 122. He is ſlain, 


He is beheaded by him, 447. | 
Hengift ind Horſa, Saxons, firſt invade Britain, 30. 
Henry-I. King of England crown'd, 155. His Troubles with 
- his Brother Robert, 157. He falls out with Archbiſfiop An- 

feln, 158. His Children caſt away at Sea, 164. His Death 


and Burial, 166. 3 e 
Henry II. King of England crowned. 181. His Contention with 


127. ; | 
Lord Hains, 2 great Intimate of the Duke of Ghcefter, 444. 


Beclu, 184. Crowns his Son King with himſelf, 192. His 


Sons join againſt him, and demand of him to reſign the 
Kingdo 198, . A Reconciliation made, 199. He conquers 
| Lind 8 He does Penance for the Murder of Beckr, 

199. His Death and Burial, 204. 

Henry III. King of England crown'd, 238. He takes the Go- 
verrment upon himſelf, ibid. Falls out with his Barons, 244. 
Og into Fance, 245. Encourages Strangers, 247. 
Maries, 249. The Lords confederate againſt him, 251. He 
18 Ty Priſoner at the Battle of Lewes, 260. Is ſet free 

262. And finally prevails over the Barons, 263. Death and 


Bunal, 267. - | 


Henry Duke of Hereford lands at Ravenſpur in Yorkfire, 35 5. 


Crowned King of England by the. Name of Henry IV. 358. 
The Lords conſpire againſt him, 360. Diſperſes them, 362. 
He is attack'd by the Velſb and the Scots, 363. Another 

© Conſpiracy againſt him, 365. A third Conſpiracy againſt 
him, which is ge 367. His Death and Burial, 376. 
Henry Son of Henry IV. his diſorderly Courſes, 375. Crown d 
ng of England by the Name of Henry V. 376, His good 
Conduct, 377. Sends to claim the Crown of France, 379. 


I NID EIN. 


Henry Earl of Ric and flies to Britain, and is claimed. by King 


Sir John Hotham denies King Ci 


A Conſpiracy againſt him, ibid. He enters France, and wins 
the Battle of Aprncourt, 38 1, 382, 383. Returns to England, 


335, Goes to France again, and takes Caen in Narmandy, 
387. Beſieges and takes Roan, 388. Marries the Lady Ka- 
therine, the French King's Daughter, and is made Regent of 
Fance, 390. Returns to Eng/aud,. 391. Death and Burial, 
393. | bay ini g £ 25 | 
Heery VI. King of Englarid proclaim'd King of England and 
7 — 193 Crown'd King of France, 405. Marries the 
„Dapghter of the Duke of Anjou, titular 4 75 Naples and 
Sicth, 414. Goes againſt the Rebels under Zack Cade, but 
reti ies ole to Ki/lingworth Caſtle, 417. Is defeated by 
the Doke of Vorl, and wounded at the Battle of Se. Albans, 
422. Accommodates Matters with the Duke of York, ibid. 


He. takes the Field a ſecond Time againſt him, and le 


him to fly to Veland, 423, 424. Is defeated by King Ed 
award iv. and forced to fly to Scotland, 428. '. Enters Howland 
but is again defeated, 420. Is taken in Diſguiſe, and com- 
mitted to the Tower, ibid. Is reſtor d to the Crown by the 
Earl of Warwich, 434. Is again made Priſoner, 435. . Is 
murder'd, 436. - 5 . | 


Edward IV. but to no Purpoſe, 437. Begins his Attempt 
for the Crown of England, being aided by the Duke of Bri- 


tain and the King, of France, 455. Sets Sail for Eagland, and 
lands at Mifford-Hawven, 457. Wins the, Crowns of. Eagland 


at the Battle of Boſworth, 459, 460. N Or AE] 
Henry VII. King of Eng/and crowned, 461. Marries the Lady 
Elizabeth, 463. Diſperſes a Rebellion under the Lord Le- 
del, ibid. Defeats the Rebellion under Lambert Symmel, and 
takes him Priſoner, 466, 467. Makes a Truce with the 
Scots, ibid. Proceedings on the Appearance of Perkin War- 
beck, 470. Marries his Daughter to the King of Srozs, which 
produces the Union of the two Crowns, 480. His wife Ob- 
ſervation thereupon, 481. III Arts to get Money, 482. The 
great Treaſure he heaped up, 484. Death and Burial, 484, 


the Relict of his Brother Arthur, 485. Crowned,. 7614. En- 
ters on a War with France, 486. Cheated by the King of 
Spain, ibid. Enters France in Perſon, 489. Befieges Terouin, 
ibid. The Emperor Maximilian takes Pay of him; #bid. He 
defeats the French at the Battle of Spurs, ibid. He takes Te- 
rouin and Tournay, ibid. Concludes a Peace with France, 490. 
Has an Interview with the King of France, 491. The Pope 
gives him the, Title of Defender of the Faith for his Book 
againſt Luther, 493. Endeavours to get a Divorce from 
Queen Katharine, 494. Marries Anne Bullen, 498. Is cal- 
led Supreme Head of the Church, 500. Marries the Lady 
Jane Seymour, 507. Marries the Lady Anne of Cleve, 5 12. 
Marries Katharine Howard, 5 14. Is proclaimed, King of 
Jreland, 515, Marries the Lady Katharine Parr, ibid. His 
Death, 521 4 | 


Prince Henry, Son of King Famei I. made Prince of Wates, 620. 


Death, 623 93 e e eu 
arles I. Entrance into Haul, 663. 
He and his Son beheaded, 673 N 


j 
7 
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Amaica firſt conquer d by the Engliſ(W, 110. SF 1 


Janes VI. King of Scots impriſoned by the Gowrizz,' 586; 


Becomes King of England, by the Title of King James I. 


+ | 5 5 1 

James I. King of Great Britain, 611. Comes into England, 
612. Makes Peace with Spain, 615. Makes a Progreſs to 
Cambridge, 627. Dies, 640 . 5 


| Fame Duke of Jert, Brother to King Charles II. The Part he 
had Im a Sea-fight, 629. Is martied to the Princeſs of Mode- 
na, 740. Retires beyond Sea, ihi d. Great Eſcape at Sea; 


745- Lives in full Power to the End of King Charks's Reign, 
ibid. Succeeds to the Crown at his Brother's Death, 747 
James II. King of Great Britain, his excellent Declaration, 
747. Goes to Maſs, ibid. Greatneſs after the Suppreſſion of 
Monmouth's Rebellion, and the fatal Conſequence it had upon 
him, 750. Diſpenſes with the Teſts, 751. Anſwer to the 
Commons, who addreſs him againſt it, ibid, Cloſets the 
Members of Parliament, but in vain, 711. Aſſumes a dif- 
penſing Power, and breaks through all the Laws againſt Po- 
pery, ibid. Sends an Ambaſſador to Rome who is ill received, 
52. Puts out a Proclamation to ſuſpend the Laws againſt 
iſſenters and Papiſts, i Treatment of the Fellows of 
Magdalen College, ibid. Seeks to engage the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange in the Repeal of the Penal Laws and Teſts, 


but in vain, 753. Iſſues out a ſecond Declaration for Li- 


berty of Conſcience, ibid. The Queen delivered of a Son, 
and the Suſpicions thereoh, 754. The French King offers 
him Succours a 2 the Prince of Orange, which he refuſe 
756. Makes ſeveral Conceſſions, ibi. I Conduct with 
Reſpe& to the Prince of Oranges Invaſion, 757. Comes to 
Saliſeury, where his Army forſakes him, who are followed 


by the whole Kingdom, 758. Sends Commiſſioners to the 

Prince, ibid. Goes away the ſame Night he receives the _. 
| Anſwer, 759. Is ſtopped at Fever ſham, and feturns- td . 

don, ibid. Receives a Meſlage from the Prince of Orainje id 


485. ö 1 
Henry VIII. King of Englaud, he marries the air Katharine, + 


leave Whitehall, upon which he goes to Rocheſter; arid foon | 


after to France, 766. Lands in Feland, 764. Retires again 


to France, 767. Dies, 2. 


bed of Prince Edward, 5 


Lady Je Dad, e Queen, 539. "She ee 


54 ' e e 
| Fefferies and Kirk, their Cruelties in the Weſt, 551 


* 


/ 


obn, King of England, crowned, 218. 5 5 1 Princi 
Arthur,” 219. Makes Peace' with France upon diſhonourable 


Conditions, 220. Divorces his Wife, . Loſes all Nor- 5 


mandy, 225. A Device of his to get Money, ih. Acts in 


Conteſt with Princs © 


* 


* 
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France, 227. Excommunieated by the Pope, 428. Falls 
33 FRY Yr, 48 


out with his Lords, 233. He ſurrenders his Crown to the 
Pope's Legate, 233. Wives and Children, 238. Death and 
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' Burial, 2 


I N D 
—_ - Toba king of Francd taken Priſoner at the Battle of Poicłiers, 327 
1 2 5 | a 3D, 1 


Aenne of Spain, Queen to Hay VIII. cited to juſtify 
K her Marriage with him, 494. Appeals to the Pope, 
5. She is divorced from him by Act of Parliament, 499. 

ter Death, 5303 


| Katharine Howard married to King Henry VIII. 514. She is 


| beheaded for Incontinence, ibid. 

| Katharine Parr, married to King Henry VIII. 515. Narrow 
Eſcape, 518, 519 | 

Katharine of Portugal married to King Charles II. 727 


# 


Ambert's Intrigues againſt the Rump-parliament, 715. Diſ- 
ſolves them by — 716. Eſcapes out of the Tower, 
but is retaken, 522. Is tried for High- Treaſon, and con- 
victed, but pardoned, 728 
Archbiſhop Laud beheaded, 673 * | = 
The Levellers, their Riſe, 692. - Suppreſſed by Cremwell, ibid. 
Lewis XIV. of Frante invades Flanders, 736. Seizes Lorrain, 
2 737. Declares War againſt | Holland, 739. His ſurpriſing 
A ; Succels, ibid. Sets his Grandſon on the Throne of Spain, and 
* ſeines the Span Netherlands, 781 
Biſhop af Londim ordered to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp, which he re- 
| fuſes to do, 752. He is ſuſpended, ibid. 
"The Siege of Londonderry in Ireland. 764, 765. 


* M. . 
Agdalen College in Oxford, its Affair 752 
| Earl of Marhorough takes Cori and Kinſale in beland, 
767. His Lady a Favourite of Queen Anne, 784. Is made 


into Germany, 790. Firſt meets with Prince Eugene, ibid. 
Is made Prince of Mindleheim, 797. His Danger at the 
E> Battle of Ramellies, 801. Is diſgraced, $38 2 
=” The Lady Mary claims the Crown upon the Death of King 
| Edward VI. 538. She is proclaimed Queen, 539 | 
Mary I. Queen of England, ſhe reſtores the. 1 Biſhops, 
7125 2 is 2 ibid. W antun$y Fo | — * 
ip Prince of Shai .. Marriage ſolemni 47. Is 
—_— to be with Child. but falſely, bid. Her Death 553 
Mary II. Queen of Great Britain, her prudent Conduct in King 
William's Abſence, 769. Sickneſs and Death, 773. Per- 
ſonage and Con, 783 GE 4 8 
Mary n of Scat marries the Dauphin of France, 5 5 3. Paſſes 
ly amb 561. Marries the Lord Darnly, 566. After 
his Death the Earl of Bothwell, 567. Comes into England, 
569. She is ſentenced to be beheaded, 591, 592, 593. 
The Sentence executed. 


ſwear Allegiance to ber, 165. Comes into Exgland, 174. 
Her Acts and Adventures, 175 | 3 

Minorca taken by the Britif Fleet under Queen Anne, 8 18 

A Mine within a Rock, the Effect of it, 823 

General Mexk enters into a Treaty with Lambert, 7 17. Marches 
into England, 719. Comes to London, ibid. Pulls down the 
City Gates, 720. Declares for a Free Parliament, 721. 
Made Duke of Abemark, 723. Attacks the Dutch at a 

Diſadvantage, 731. His Death, 737 


Duke of Monmouth firſt a 740. The Duke of Tori grows 
_ jealous of him, bid. Is difgraced, 741. Lands in Exglana, 


749. Attacks the King's Forces in the 42 but is defeat- 
ed., ib. Is taken and beheaded, ibid. and 750 
Montroſe's Succeſs in Scotland, 677. His laſt Attempt in which 

de was taken, 695. Is barbarouſly put to Death, 696, 697 
Biſhop of Mater makes War with the Datch, 7320 

| Muſcovite Company firlt ſet up, 569 ³k¹ jjꝛjͤ 
The Myu/covite Iador grreſted, 8 18. 


D 4140090 


Ide Duke of Nerfolt propoſes to marry the Queen of Scars, 571. 
Is committed to the Tower, 572 en 
7 N £ | N N 4 

1 Duke of Northumberland beheaded for Treaſon againſt 
£5 Jon Wer 543 57 | 

- The of Mert land and Weſtmoreland riiſe a Rebellion 
in the North againſt Queen Elizabeth, 572. LF 

5 He Duke of Ormond taken Priſoner at the Battle of Lan- 
7 L., den, 772. Acts at Figo, 787. I mate General in Fan- 
ö J. ; f 3 464A : 
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Captain-General, 785, Is made a Duke, 787. Marches | 


: | 595 | 
Maud the Empreſs, Daughter of King Henry I. The Nobility 


Mo | 
Another Sea-fight near Phmouth, ibid. 


| The Sex-fight in Saxid-Boy, in the ſecond Dutch War, 729 ,, 


P. 
HE Palatine of the Rhine comes into England, and marries 
the Lady Elizabeth, . ar of 242 I. 623 
The Palatines comes over into England, 823 3 
Perkin Warbeck firſt appears, 469. Is entertained by the King 
of France, and the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, ibid. Endeavours to 
land in Kent, but is repulſed, 473. Is received by the King 
of Scots, who enters England in his Behalf, 474. Lands iy 
Corrwal, is defeated, takes Sanctuary, ſurrenders himſelf, and 
is committed to the Tower, 478. Eſcapes from thence, but 
is taken and hanged, 479 
The Earl of Peterborough takes Fort Monjuich and Barcelona, 


709 . | 
The Plague in 1665, 730 
Prynne, Baſtwick, and Burton cenſured, 850. 


. \ 9 
A” Attempt on Quebec are fil $38] - 


: R. | 
IR Valter Ralgb burns the Spani/s Ships at Fort. Neal, 
601. His Plot under King James I. bee. Is tried and 
impriſoned, 614. Is ſet at Liberty to go to Guiara, 629, 
Is beheaded at his Return, 630 | | 
Regieides tried and executed, 72 


Richard I. King of England, crowned, 205. Goes to the Ho- 


ly Land, 206. Takes Me/ina, and fubdues Cyprzs, 207. 


alls out with Leapo// Duke of Auſſria, 208. Acts in the Ho- 
ly Land, 209. Is made Priſoner by Duke Leopold, 21 1. Re- 
turns to England, 214. Acts after his Return, 215. Wound- 
ed at the Siege of a Caſtle, 217, Death and Burial, 218 
Richard II. King of England crowned, 338. Occurrences after- 
wards, 339. A remarkable Inſtance of his Courage at the 
Inſurrection under Vat Tyler, 341. Enters Scotland with an 
Army, 345. Differs with his Parliament, 347. Uidoes all 
they had done, 348. Propounds Queſtions to the Judges, 
tending to ſubvert the Authority of Parliaments, 5:4, The 
Lords come to him with an Army, and threaten to chuſe a 
new King, upon which he does what they requir:, 350. 
Seines the Liberties of the City, but reſtores them for ten 
thouſand Pounds, 351. . Goes to Feland, 355, Sexes the 
Duke of Ghucefter, and impriſons other Lords, 35 3, Sum- 
mons a Parliament, which is very ſubmiſſive, ibid. Eis Mis- 
fortunes begin, 325. Stays too long in Heland, 356. Comes 
over, and finds his Kingdom in his Enemies Hand, i. 


Is taken and impriſoned,. 357. Articles preſented againſt | 


him in Parliament, ibid. Reſigns the Crown, ibid. Death 
and Burial, 362 
Richard Duke of Glouceſter kills Henry VI. 436. Wicked Arts 
to get King Edward V. into his Hands, 442. O Isg appointed 
Protector, 447. Orders Lord Haſtings to be behehkdeg, 447. 
Uſurps the Crown, 449 
Richard III. King of 5 land crowned, 450. Sends Sir Janes 
Hrrel to murder Ki 2 V. and his Brother, ib Falls 
out with the Duke of Buckingham, 451. Seeks to mary K. 
_ Edward's Daughter, 456. To which End he rids himſelf of 
his preſent Wife, 457. Acts at the Battle of Bofwors, in 


which he is ſlain, 459, 460 
the Conqueror, loſes the Crown 


Robert, eldeſt Son of Wilkam 


of by his Abſence,” 145. Refuſes the Kingdem of 
Feri 154. Loſes the Crown of England a ſecond "ime, 


155. Is taken by his Brother Henry, who puts out his Eyes, 
161. Dies, 166 
Neſamanad, Concubine of King Herry IT. 197 


Lord Rufſel a | 
Character, ibid. Is tried and condemned, 746. Bebaviour 


> 


a | 4 | 
TW. Sachevere/s Sermon at St. Paul's, and its Conſequetes, 


824, 825, 826 | 

Elector of Saxony choſen King of Poland, 777 | 

The Beginning of the Commotions in Scor/znd about the Bo 
"of Common Prayer, 648 | 13 

A Sen- fight between the Eagli and French, 317 

Firſt Sea-fight between the Eng and Dutch Common-weali, 


1 
Another Sea-fight, 705 
Another Sea-fight, 5:4. op $7 OL Es 


Another Sea-fight, 706 
_ Laſt Sea- TY 4+) e 


Fit sen fight” in the firſt Doch War under King Clarin l. 


72 | 
4 ** he of four Days, 731, 7322 
A third Cake 732 Fan 


hended for the Rye-houſe Plot, 745. His 
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rries Another Sea ebe 767 ah es his Abſence be rows N bit. He conſpires dS EG NTT 8 
4 Sea-fight off Cape Barfleur, 770 | gainſt King 222 and raiſes a Commotion in ſpire .. /100G 
| 4 Sea-fight with the Spaniards in the Mediterranean, 5 431. He ſurpriſes King Edward, and makes him Priſoner, N 
Lin Dr. Sharp ordered to be ſuſpended, 752 432. He is forced to fly to Calais, and thence to the „„ dive. 0 
rs to dir C Shovel caſt away, 811 of Fance, 433. His Daughter married to Prince iow: „ 
Ling Farl of Hartford, make Duke of Somer/er, and protector of K. Son of Henry VI, 434. He lands in Devenſiire, ibid. He . 
s in Edward VI. 522. Enters Scotland, 523. Wins the Battle takes King Henry out of Priſon, .and ſets him on'the Throne, 0 
and of Muſſelburgh, ibid. Is accuſed and tent to the Tower, 532. = He fights with King Edward at Barnet, and is. there | A 
bert Carr, his firſt Rife, 621. Made Viſcount Rochefer, 622. Willan the Conqueror. The Occaſion of his invading Eng- . 
ona, Made Earl of Samerſet, 627. His Crime and Fall, bd, land, 119. He lands in Fagland, and wins the Battle of a i i 0 1 
Suth-Sea Company firſt thought of, 831 Haſting „ 125. He is.crowned King of England, 1 33. His . 
South-Sea ar pang _ to by the Parliament, and its Conſe- Proceedings afterwards, ibid. Many Attempts againſt him, 28 1 
quences, 85 2, 853 134, 135, Sc. He ſubdues Wales, 141. His Wife and , 
King of Spain bequeaths his Crown to the Duke of 4jou, 781 Children, 145. His Death and Burial, 144 „ 
Two n of oy. Edward II. are Ar 835 William Rufus, King of England crowned, 145. His Brother 2323 
e | . an ae pole him, but are quieted, 146. He 1 
9 Ee Day; 54 + 153 IPA, ' 9. He, e u Mali, . Slain. in. „ 1 15 1 
, 12 * cel of 7 1 with Perkin Wark, — in th 5 elt 15 OG * 
al, William, Prince = Orange is KS Stadtholder of the” Repub.” # £0 
and wer King Encland crowned, 167. Acts and Troubles at lick of Holland, 73 1. He encourages the Dutch to hold out A 
529. Lars ul 5 his Reign, 170. Is taken Priſoner by Maul againſt France, 739. Comes to England, and marries the 7 
4 175. Set at Liberty, 177. Makes an Agree- Lady Mary, 740. He is applied to on Occaſion of King £ "I 
_ with Prince Henny her mw 180. Death and Burial, F amei's Encroachments, 753. © He ſets Sail for England, 787. g * 
Hos Lands at Torbay, ibid. He is joined by great Numbers; 5 
07. Earl 1 Strafford impeached, ooh 8. 7 ries, iid. Attainted by ibid. Marches towards Londin, 760. He aſſembles the 23 1 
Ho- Bill, 659. Beheaded, iO Ire 5 3 r. A Commons ho deſire him to take | i 
Re- The Sea Ambaſſador * creſted by Order of K. d l. 345 the Admi and to f. Furtoorr & Convention, 760. T9 AY 
nd- dumme Kin 1 his Invaſion of England, | 100. F Aſſembles the 3 and Gentlemen oſ FE who defire — 
ook King in £ 8 8 | him toda:the fame for that Kingdom, 7 | A 
ter- ert Snell. . "Impoſtare, 461. I: taken, and mace 2 William III. King oſ — Ke 2 "I A 
the Je {pitch King! Kitchen, 467. France, 766 He. goes | over_into_Jreland, ib Appin (0. On ER 
| an mY | — V dunded in the Shoulder by a Cannon Ball, 767, . A Plot N 
; all | 8 e + ö 812 ä 6 es ſends-the pos of: Portland i 
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ten [ſhe Treaty of Bulkigne, 499 | | | AG e of Arjou was. made — | = |. 
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m- ineffectual, 665 5 nd, Health, 5d. He makes his laſt Speech to the ee 75 
li- le Treaty of the Tile of hat 3 N 783. His Pesch and Burial, 4544. | 
mes he Treaty at. Breda, 73 ES rf. Carina Feger, hie Riſe, 486. Firſt corrupt: Ein | 
hd, , The Treaty at Aix-la- Chapel, 737 1 Z it =; VIII. £88: Is made a Cardinal, 490. Makes Du x; 
i Sm 770 n 5 urls attend him, 491. S of th x: 
OY Wie Treaty 776 e 5 Duke of Buckingham, 492. Is ſent to mediate between the, _ 
Re Treaty of he bare Terms thereof, - Ezmperor and the King of France, 490. Tranſactions with. 5 
* ſhe Treaty ag che. K T3 : 15 ; the Tarliament, 230. Suppreſſes forty Monaſteries for the | 
ed * e 2 820 ) 2 N execting of two Colleges, 4 N. es Croſſes the : 's Divorce. * 
1 Traun 834 Conclis 4, 849 ' . ' from Queen Katharine, with Kue Bullen, 
—.— ; & | 495. Is d and confined, ibid. Commanded to g 
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